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GENERATION. 


ENERATION is that funGtion of the animal econo- 

my by which the fpecies is perpetuated. Inanimate 
matter and unorganized bodies are fubject to no alterations, 
and would never change their condition, did not external 
forces deftroy or modify them. On the contrary, organized 
bodics, very different from thefe inert maffes, are aCctive 
media of new combinations and changes ; they undergo al- 
terations, and are even dettroyed by the exercife of their own 
powers, the entire ceffation of which delivers up their fpoils 
to the grand circle of changes, which organized matter is 
conftantly undergoing. Although fome of thefe bodies may 
laft for a century, while the. greater number live only for a 
few years, days, or even hours, this unequal duration, thefe 
moments or ages of exiftenee, are nothing with refpect to 
nature, and the death which fhe allots to man, to the 
plant or the infect, is not the lefs neceffary and certain. But, 
if individuals are facrificed and perifh, the fpecies furvive 
and are immortal; by aconitant and general law, animated 
bodies never die altogether, but are renewed and perpetuated 
by various modes a re-produ€tion. Some terminate their 
vital courfe while others are beginning it ; and never, fays 
Lucretius, does morning or night vilit the globe, without 
haying funeral lamentations round a bier, and the plaintive 
cries of aninfant in the cradle. ‘T'here is a conitant alter- 
nation of deaths and births, of loffes and reparations; and 
the torch of life is rapidly tranfmitted in the feries of fuc- 
ceeding generations ; ‘¢ quafi currentes vitai lampada tra- 
dunt.” t a certain point of elevation in the feale of ani- 
mal exiftence, this objec is accomplithed by a double feries 
of organs, executing very different funCtions ; and re-pro- 
duction is effete | by a true procefs of generation, under the 
influence of that phyfical feeting, tue Venus, whofe univer- 
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fal empire and irrefiftible attra¢tions are fo beautifully deli- 
neated by the Roman poet. 

« /Eneadum genetrix, hominum diyumque voluptas, 

Alma Venus! ceeli fubter labentia figna 

Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferenteis 

Concelebras ; per Te quoniam genus omne animantum 

Concipitur, vifitque exortum lumina folis ; 

Te, Dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cel, 

Adventumque tuum : tibi fuaves dedala tellus 

Submittit flores ; tibi rident equora ponti, 

Placatumque nitet diffufo lumine ccelum. 

Nam, fimul ac fpecies patefacta eft verna diel, 

Et referata viget genitabilis aura Favonn ; 

Aériz primum volucres, te, Diva, tuumque 

Significant initum, perculfe corda tua vi. 

Inde ferz pecudes perfaltant pabula leta, 

Et rapidos tranant amnes ; ita, capta lepore, 

Tlecebrifque tuis omnis natura animantum 

Te fequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis. 

Denigue, per maria, ac montes, fluviofgue rapaces, 

Frondiferafque domos avium, campofque virentes, 

Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 

Efficis, ut cupide generatim fecla propagent. 
Generation is the greateit myttery prefented to our view 
in the economy of living bodies ; and its real nature is ftill 
involved in the moft complete obfcurity. Hitherto no ob- 
feryation authorizes us to admit the fimultaneous formation 
of a living body in all its parts ; that is to fay, by the union 
of particles fuddenly brought together. The comparifon 
of generation with cryftalfization is fupported by no jut 
analogy : cryftals are made up of homogeneous particles, 
attra¢ting each other indiitinGly, and agglutinated By 
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faces, which determine the order of arrangement; while liing 
bodies are compofed of numerous fibres or plates, heterogene- 
ous in their compofition, diverfified in their configurations, 
and deftined to particular fituations, fo that they’ can only 
be in one place, and between other determined fibres or Ja- 
nelle. Moreover, living bodies, however {mall they may be, 
poflefs all their parts from the firft moment of their exiftence ; 
they grow, not by the addition of new layers, but by the 
fometimes uniform, and fometimes irregular developement of 
parts, all of which exilted previoufiy to any fenfible growth. 
The only circumftance belonging to all kinds cf generation, 
and confequently the only eflentialcircumftance in the pro- 
cefs is, that every living body, at the fir® periods of its fens 
frble exiftence, is attached to a larger body, of the tame {pe- 
cies with itfelf, that it makesa part of this larger body, and 
is nourifhed by its juices for a certain length of time. Its 
fubfequent feparation conititutes its birth; which may be 
produced fimply from the life of the larger body, and the 
confequent developement of the fmaller, without the aid of 
any occafional caufe. Thus, in its eflence, generation, as far 
as we can underttand it, is only the appearance of a {mall 
organized body upon or in fome part of another and larger 
one, from‘which it will be feparated, at the expiraticn of a 
certain period, in order to aflume an independent and ifolat- 
ed exiftence. All the ats or organs, which co-operate in 
the procefs, in a certain clafles of organized bodies, are only 
acceflary to this primary fun¢tion. When the function is 
thus reduced to its moft fimple itate, it conftitutes the gemmi- 
parous, or generation by fhoots. In this way buds are form- 
ed on trees, and developed into branches, which wilt form 
future trees, by means of flips or cuttings. The polype 
(hydra) and the fea anemone (actinia) multiply inthis man- 
ner ; fome worms are propagated by a divilion of their body, 
and mutt therefore be arranged in the fame divifion. This 
mode of generation requires no diftinGtion of fex, no copu- 
Jation, nor any particular organ. Other modes of gencra- 
tion are accomplifhed in appropriate organs: the germs ap- 
pear in a definite fituation ef the body, and the affiftance 
of certain operations is required for their further develope- 
ment. ‘hefe operations conftitute fecundation, and fuppofe 
the exiftence of fexual parts; which may either be feparate 
or united in the fame individual. The fecundated or fecun- 
dable fex, in which the germ is found, is the female ; and 
the fecundating fex, the affiftance of which is neceffary for 
the complete developement of the germ, is the male. The 
office of the latter is that of furnifhing the fecundating cr 
feminal fluid: but the manner in which that contributes to 
the developement of the germ, is not yet fettled by phyfiolo- 
gifts. Some, forming their opinions from the human fubject 
and the mammalia, where the germs are imperceptible before 
fecundation, fuppofe that thefe are created by the mixture of 
the male fluid, with that which they fuppofe to exift in the 
fernale ; or that they pre-exift in the male femen, and that 
the female only furnifhes them with an abode. Others con- 
fult the acalogy of the other claffes of animals, and of 
plants. In feveral inftances, particularly in the frog, the 
germ may be clearly recognized in the ovum of the female 
before fecundation: its pre-exiftence may be inferred, in 
other cafes, from the manner in which it is organically con- 
nected to the ovum, when it is firft vifible. For it is agreed 
on all fides, that the ovum exifts in the female before fecun- 
dation, fince virgin hens lay eggs, &c. From this analogy, 
thefe phyfiologifts conclude, that the germ pre-exifts in all 
females ; and that the fecundating liquor isa ftimulus which 
beltows on it an independent life, by awakening it, in a man- 
ner, from the fpecies of lethargy, in which it would have 
“otherwile conitantly remained. 
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The origin of the germs, and the mode of their extitence 
in the female; whether they are originally formed in ail 
their parts in each individual by any vital procets, or are all 
pre-exilient, being inclofed in each other, or whether they 
are diffeminated through the bedy, and require a concourle 
of circumftances to bring them into a fituation favourable for 
their developement, are queftions, which it is utterly impof- 
fible for us to decide in the prefent flate of our ney liee 
Thefe points have for a long time been agitated by phyfiolo- 
gills; but the difcuffion feems now to be abandoned by 
univerfal conient. 

The combination of the fexes, and the mede of fecun- 
dation, are fubject to great variety. In fome inflances, the 
two fexes are united in the fame individual, and fecundation 
is accomplifhed without any extraneous aid; fuch are the 
hermaphrodite and monoicous plants, the acephalous molluj- 
ca, and the echinodermatous animals. 
vidual poffeffes both fexes, but requires the affiitance of an- 
other, which it fecundates, and by which it is fecundated. 
This is the cafe with the gafteropodous mollufca, and with 
feveral worms. There are diftin¢ét individuals, male and fe- 
male, in other claffes ; as, for inftance, in the dioicous plants, 
in all animals, which have a vertebral column, in the cephalo- 
podous and fome gafteropedous mollufca, in fome werms, in 
the cruttacea, and in infects ; in fhort, in the far largeit por- 
tion of the animal kingdom. 

Fecundation is accomplifhed in plants by means of a liquor 
contained in {mall capfules, which refemble a fine powder in 
appearance, lodge on the female organs, and, buriting, depo- 
fit their contents. In animals, the liquor is always applied 
immediately upon or about the germs; and in many cafes 
it is not brought in contaét with the ova, until they have 
been laid, as in the bony and oviparous fifhes, and the cepha- 
lopodous mollufca : here the males and females have no com- 
meree. _ Sometimes, as in the frog and toad, copulation is 
neceflary in order to determine the difcharge of the ova and 
femen, but fecundation is ftill performed out of the body. 
Laftly, in the great majority of inftances, the feminal liquor, 
introduced by the male into the body of the female, fecun- 
dates the ova before they are laid. This is the cafe in the 
mammalia, birds, moft reptiles, and fome fifhes, in the herma- 
phrodite gafteropedous mollufca, in the cruftacea and infeéts. 


The union of the two fexes, or the a€t by which this is accom- 


plifhed, is called copulation. In all the laft-mentioned orders 
ova may be difcharged without previous copvlation, as in the 
preceding ones. But they receive no further developement ; 
nor can they be fecundated when thus voided. The effeét 
of a fingle copulation varies in its degree; it ufually feeun- 
dates one generation only, and produces one pregnancy ; 
but fometimes, as in poultry, feveral eggs are fecundated, 
and afterwards difcharged fucceffively : itil], however, they 
only form one generation. In a very few inftances, one att 
of copulation Eines feveral generations, which can pro- 
pagate their fpecies without the aid of the male. In the 
plant-loufe (aphis) the fpecies has been continued through 
eight generations from one eopulation ; and in fume mone- 
cull, through twelve or fifteen. a: 

When the germ is detached from the ovary, its means of 
exiftence may be more or lefs complete. In moft animals it 
is accompanied by an organized ma{s, to which it is conneét- 
ed by means of veffels. “The abforption of this ferves for its 
nutrition and developement, until the period of its indepen 
dent exiftence. It derives nothing therefore from the body 
of the mother, from which it is feparated by coverings, va~ 
rying in number and folidity. ‘The germ, to; with its 
mafs of nourifhment, and the furrounding me m1 
tutes an egg, or ovum ; and the animals, which prg duce't 
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youns in this ftate, are denominated cviparous. In molt of 
thefe the germ contained.in the egg is not developed, or 
hatched, until that part has quitted the body of the mother, 
or has been /aid; whether it be neceffary that it fhould be 
afterwards fecundated, as in many fifhes, or that it requires 
only the application of artificial heat for its incubation, asin 
birds ; or that the natural heat of the climate is fufficient, 
as in reptiles, infeéts, &c. Thefe are ftrifily ovisarous 
animals. 

The ovum, after being fecundated, and detached from the 
Gvarium, remains in fome animals within the body of the mo- 
ther, until the contained germ be developed and hatched. 


Thefe are falfe viviparous animals, or ovo-viviparous. ‘The 
viper and fome fifhes afford inftances of this procefs. 
‘he mammalia alone are truly viviparous animals. Their 


germ pofieffes no provilion of nourifhment, but grows by 
what it derives from the juices of the mother. For this pur- 
pofe it is attached to the internal furface of the uterus, and 
fometimes by accident to other parts, by a kind of root, or 
infinite ramification of veffels, called a placenta. It is not 
therefore completely feparated from the mother by its cover- 
ings: and it does not come into the world until it can enjoy 
an independent organic exiftence. The mammalia cannot 
therefore be faid to poffefs an ovum, in the fenfe which we 
haye affigned to that term. 

According to this fketch of the fubject, generation may 
be faid to confitt of four functions, differing in their import- 
ance, and in the number of animals, te which they neloneh 
viz: ft. The produdicn of the germ, which is a conitant 
circumftance: zdly. Fecundation, which belongs only to 
thofe inftances where there is a diltinéticn of fexes: 3dly. 
Copulation, which is confined to thofe kinds of fexual gene- 
ration in which fecundation is accomplifhed within the body: 
laftly, Utero-geftation, which belongs exclufively to viviparous 
generation. ‘Ihe generative organs may be moft naturally 
arranged aceording to this diltribution of the partial func- 
tions, which they execute. The fimple produdtion of a 
germ, Or gemmiparous generation, may be accomplifhed at 
any point’ of the body, and has, therefore, no peculiar 
organ. Sexual generation cemands an organ for the produc- 
tion of germs, and another for that of the fecundating liquor. 
Modes of union are neceflary when copulation takes place : 
and geftation requires a receptacle adapted to the abode of 
the fetus. Thus we have preparatory and preferving or- 

ans; inftruments of copulation; and organs of education. 
Thofe of the two firft claffes are divided inte male and fe- 
-male; the laft belong to the latter fex only. ‘The prepara- 
tory and preferving organs of the males feerete the femen, 
and the other fluids which are to be mingled with it, and re- 
tain thefe fecretions. They confift, in their moft compli- 
cated form, 1{t. Of the teffieles, which prepare the feminal 
fluid, and condu& it, either into a particular refervoir, or 
-jato a canal, from which it is conveyed cut of the body, or 
into a cloaca, from which it isin like manner ejected : -2dly. 
Of the vsficule ferinales, fuppofed to be refervoirs for the fe- 
men: 3dly. Of the profate glands; and, athly. Of Cocuper’s 
glands, which feparate a pecultar fuid, mixed with the femen 
at the time of coition. ‘The teiticles are abfent in the laft 
claffes only of the animal kingdom, where generation is per- 
formed by a fimple divifion of the animal, or by fhoots. 
They exit in all the clafles of vertebral animal ; and. of the 
-Ynvertebral divifion, in the mollufca, cruftacea, infects, and 
moft vermes. Pheir namber, ftructure, &c. differ very much 
in thefe various claffes. he veficule, proftates, and Cow- 
per’s glands, being lefs effential in their funCtions, are much 
_Jefs’ generally found, and are chiefly confined to the firft 
clafies of the animal kingdom. ‘The preparatory female 


organs ferve the purpofe of developing and preferving the - 


germs. Their exiftence is as general as that of the parts 
juft mentioned ; but they are much more fimple in the firft 
clafs of the animal kinedom. They confift cf two bodies 
fimilar in form, fize, and f{tru€iure, and named by modern 
phyfiologifis ovaria, in order to exprefs more accurately, than 
by their old name of teftes, the function to which they are 
Gettined. In fact, if their ftructure, confidered fimply in 
man, and moft of the mammalia, leave any doubt concerning 
their office, its nature is fo evident in the other clafles,. that 
their funétion cannot fail tobe recognized. In all the clafies 
which fucceed the mammalia, the ovary or ovaries ferve evi- 
dently for the produiion and prefervation cf the germs or 
ova, which are formed in thefe bodies previoufly to the ap- 
proaches of the male. Analogy leads us to conclude that 
the fame cireumftance holds-good inthe maramalia ; and this 
conclufion is one of the moft important refults from the ftudy 
of comparative anatomy and phyfiology. 

The organs of copulation, inthe male fex, confift of one 
or more projecting bodies, called penes, generally perforated 
by a canal, named the urethra, capable cf being introduced 
into the female organs, in order to convey to them the fecun- 
dating liquor, or for the imple purpofe of producing anirri- 
tation. neceflary for conception; or they are fupernumerary 
members, enabling the male to grafp and hold the female. 
In the latter fex, the copulating organs confift of canals, 
particularly defigned to receive the male penis, or give paf- 
fage to the products of conception: or of cavities, which. 
ferve alfo for other purpofes, but which, at the time ef eopu- 
lation, receive the penis, and tranfmit the fecundating liquor 
to the educating organs, ; 

The educating organs receive the germ or ovum, after its 
detachment, from the ovarium,retain it fora greater orlefslength 
of time,contribute in a more or lefsdireét manner to its growth, 
and convey it out of the body : or they furnifh nourifhment to 
the young, when born, or afford it a temporary lodging. 

hey are, therefore, divided into external and internal parts. 
The laiter may be again diftinguifhed into two kinds, 
The firft of thefe are fimple canals, through which the germ 
or ovum is to pafs, either in order to be conveyed out of the 
body (asin the egg), or to betranfmitted mto the parts of 
the fecond defeription. The latter are very dilatable bags, 
to the parietes of which the germ is attached by means of 
veffels conveying the materials of its nutrition, and preferv- 
ing it in this way until it has acquired a certain degree of 
growth. -Organs of the firft kind are formed in the four 
claffes of vertebral animals ; and are called Fallcpian tubes in 
the mammahia, owiduds in the birds, reptiles, and fifhes. 
Parts of the latter defcription belong to the mammalia only, 
andare the uterus. The external educating organs are, in 
the mammalia, the mammary glands fecreting the milk by 
which the young are nourifhed ; or receptacles, in which 
they are retained for atime, in afew genera. One kind of 
reptiles only poffefles analogous pouches. 

To All up the outline which we have prefented to our 
readers in the preceding fketch, would require a detailed de- 
feription of organs varying almoft infinitely in form and 
ftructure in the different claffes of organized bodies. Thefe 
details will be found in the proper articles of the Cycle- 
pedia, relating to vegetable and comparative anatomy : this 
general view has been thought neceflary, as introduery and 
explanatory. ‘The remainder of this article will be devoted 
to the anatomy and phyfiology of the generative organs in 
the human fubject.. The growth and developement of the 
ovum inthe uterus, have been confidered under the article 
Emsryo, and the anatomy of the mammary gland wili be 
found under BREAST. , 

The preceding account will fhew what various methods 
areemployed by nature for the perpetuation of the races of 
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organized beings ; this feems to have been a very leading ob- 
ject, and one accordingly, in which fhe has developed all the 
fertility of her refourcess Scareely can fuch diverfified phe- 
nomena be reduced, by artificial claffifications, to any com- 
mon and conftant laws : new facts fpeedily modify or overturn 
the previous generalizations; and imagination can fearcely con- 
ceive any poflible forms of propagation which obfervation 
does not foon realize. ‘The generative functions fhould be 
particularly attended to by thofe who are employed in de- 
lineating the manners of animals. They will probably find 
that the propenfities and habits of each are intimately con- 
neéted with the mode of propagation ; and that the charac- 
ter of its wants, pleafures, and labours, its fociability and per- 
fedtibility, and the extent or importance of itsrelations either to 
other {pecies or to the various external bodies or agents, parti- 
cularly depend on the circumftances or conditionsto which its 
reproduction is fubjected, and on the difpofition of the or- 
gans employed for this purpofe. This is certainly very 
much the cafe with man, which is the objet of our prefent 
inveftigation. 

Man belongs to one of thofe claffes of the more compli- 
cated and perfee animals, where propagation is effected by 
the concurrence of two beings, whofe organization, pofleff- 
ing moft cir¢umftances in common, is diftinguifhed by certain 
particular traits. He quits the womb of his mother with 
organs capable of refifting the impreffions of the atmofphere, 
and of affimilating food to his own fubftance : he can already 
live by his own independent powers. He is not deftined to 
remain, like the oviparous animal, included in a foreign en- 
velop, and to continue for an indeterminate length of time 
ina {tate of inaction which hardly differs from non-exiftence : 
he does not wait until creative warmth beftows on him mo- 
tion and life, amid the nutritive fluids prepared beforehand 
by nature, like thofe in which the embryo of the ferpent, 
the tortoife, or the bird fwims for a long time as an invifible 
point. The human foetus has been fupported in the uterus 
by fluids animalized in the veflels of the mother: it fubfilts, 
immediately after birth, on milk, prepared in organs fet 
apart for that office. The duration of geftation, that of 
infancy, during which the aid of the parents is indifpenfible, 
and theepoch of puberty, or the moment at which the ge- 
nerative faculty is manifetted by fenfible figns, differ greatly 
in the different fpecies of animals; thefe circumftances are 
not conneéted together by uniform or con{tant relations. 

Man, like all the more perfe& animals, is not born with 
the power of reproducing the {pecies. The organs, which 
are at a future period to exercife this funGtion, are now com- 
pletely inaétive,andthe appetites which folicit their action do not 
exilt. The time of puberty ;—the epocha at which the frame 
and powers of the being receive their full developement, is alfo 
the period at which the generative organs, recovered from 
their lethargy, affume an aétive ftate, and become capable 
of exercifing their fun@ions. The duration of infancy is 
longer, and the age of puberty 1s later in man than in any 
animals ; although the term of geftation is fhorter than in 
fome other {pecies. Thefe circumitances mult have a very 
marked influence on the wants, the faculties, and the habits of 
the human race. 

The charatters of the generative functions partake of thofe 
which belong to the animal and organic lives. Thus, on 
one fide, all that precedes the union of the fexes, all the 
imprefhons made on one by the charms which nature has be- 
ftowed on the other, belong to the fenfes; this very union 
js an aét of the external life, to which animals are impelled 
by initingt, over which reafon prefides to a certain degree in 
man. ‘he influence of habit is alfo perceived here ; but 
inftead of blunting the enjoyment, it renders it rather more 
acute, and often gives rife to factitious wants. On the 


other hand, the fecretion of the fluid, by the emiffion of 
which man contributes to the reproductive procefs, the 
mytterious work of conception, the developement of the new 
being, &c. all belong to the organic life. 

Sexual Diftinétions—Some ancient philofophers have held 
on this fubje¢t opinions very injurious to the fair fex, and in- 
deed fo manifeftly whimfical and ridiculous, that a {imple 
ftatement of them will fhew their abfurdity. Woman, in 
the opinion of Ariftotle, is an imperfect man, an ill-formed 
and imbecile individual ; while man is chara¢terized by the 
attributes of ftrengthand power. Galen goes even further, 
and confounding the fexes in thofe very parts, where their dif- 
tinguifhing characters are the moft unequivocally marked, ad- 
mits no other differences between the male and female gene- 
rative organs than fuchas may be deduced from developement 
and fituation. He does not regard even the addition of the 
uterus in the female as an objection to this opinion, but, 
bending nature to his hypothelis, he reprefents this organ as 
being turned infide outwards in man toenvelope the glands in 
which the feminal fluid is elaborated. This ftrange paradox 
has been adopted by numerous writers, and is hardly yet 
completely abandoned. Daubenton calls the clitoris a penis 
in miniature ; Buffon turns the ovaries into teflicles, and en- 
deavours to prove that the addition of the uterus alone con- 
{titutes any effential diftin¢tion between the male and female 
parts. f 

Some refemblance in the unimportant points of form and 
arrangement gave rife to thefe unfounded analogies: pride 
and fexual prejudices, joined to the refults of fuperficial ob- 
fervation, feem to have fo far mifled true philofophers, 
whofe ftrange opinions we have juft alluded to, as fo make 
them difcover, in one of the firft productions of nature, a 
feeble fketch, and a timid production. Woman has appear- 
ed to them as a degradation and imperfect copy of the con- 
ftitution of man, while, in faét, the is the moft effential 
part of the fpecies, as contributing by iar the greatett fhare 
to the bufinefs of reproduGion. A more accurate examinay 
tion will deftroy thefe fuppofed analogies, and prove that 
man and woman do not differ in the relations of more or lefs, 
but that the ftruéture and functions of their generative or- 
gans are different in their kind ;. that their whole conftitution 
has in each its peculiar type, the diftinétive traits of which 
offer to our view along chain of phylical and moral effects 
more or lefs immediately dependent on the functions of the 
organs concerned in the bufinefs of generation. 

The characters of fex do not therefore fhew themafelves in 
any fingle point; it is not merely a particular organic ap- 
paratus, nor thofe external forms which delight us, that 
conftitute woman; and if fhe is principally characterized in 
fome parts, where the fexual phyGognomy is the moft de- 
cidedly expreffed, if the fuperficial traits, and the {weetly 
rounded contours, which conttitute her charms, form her moft 
agreeable dittinction, fhe is woman in the eyes of the natu- 
ralift and phyfician, in all her modes of exiftence, in her 
moral affections as wel! as in her phyfical fyitem, in her en- 
joyments and pains; in a word, all parts of her exiftence 
bear the character of fex, and prefent a feries of contrafts 
and oppofitions with the correfponding points in man. 

It is however only at the epocha of puberty, at that’pericd 
of life called by Buffon “ le printenips de la nature, la fai- 
fon des plaifirs,’”? that the affemblage of all the fexual traits is 
exhibited to our obfervation ; and that man and woman, at- 
trated to each other the more forcibly in proportion as they 
differ, become conneéted by various relations, which enlarge 
an exiftence hitherto perional, folitary and ifolated. Woman 
may be ditinguifhed from man by general and particular dif- 
ferences: the latter are fo decided as to be eafily difcerni- 
ble at all times, while the former, which are our prefent ob- 
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ject, are not always equally remarkable, and at one time 
cannot be diftinGly traced. Inthe firft years of life, the in- 
dividuals of the two fexes do not differ from each other at 
the firfl view ; they haye nearly the fame general air, the 
fame delicacy of organization, the fame gait, and the fame 
voice. Experiencing the fame wants, exercifing the fame 
functions, and often partaking together of the fame infan- 
tile {perts, they excite in the mind of the {pectator who 
watches them with pleafure, no ideas of diftinguifhing 
characters ; they both appear to him only asawekening that 
tender emotion which we always feel at the contemplation of 
innocence joined to weaknefs. Indifferent and ifolated, each 
as yet lives only for himfelf; their exiftence, purely indi- 
vidual and independent, exhibits hitherto none of the rela- 
tions which conititute in the fequela fource of mutual de- 
pendence. However, this equivocal {tate does not laft long : 
man f{peedily aflumes the features and chara&er which mark 
his deftination; his limbs lofe the foftnefs and the gentle 
forms which he partook with the female; the mufcles, the 
chief inftruments of animal force, condenfe, by their reite- 
rated contraétions, which are confequent on more violent 
and long continued exercife, the cellular fubftance, which 
filled their interflices and gave a roundnefs to their form ; 
hence they become more prominent, and give to the limbs 
more rough and decided outlines. It isno longer the fame 
individual: the deeper tint of the countenance, the increafed 
depth and ftrength of the tone of voice announce an accefs 
of vigour neceflary for the purpofes of his future character. 
The timidity of infancy has given way to an inftinét which 
makes him defpife danger; he fears nothing, becaufe the 
impetuous current of his blood makes him difregard all ob- 
ftacles. His fuperior ftature, his determined gait, his new 
taftes and ideas all confpire to mark in him the image of 
firength, and to give the characters of that fex which is to 
protect the other. 

Woman, in advancing towards the age of puberty, de- 
parts from her primitive conititution lefs fenfibly thay man. 
Delicate and tender, fhe even retains fomething of the tempera- 
ment belonging to children. The texture of her organs 
does not loie all its orrzinal foftnefs. The developement, 
produced by age in all the parts of her body, never be- 
itows on them the fame degree of confiftence which they ac- 
quire in man: yet, in proportion as the traits of the female 
are fixed, her figure, form and proportions exhibit differences, 
fome of which did not exift before, while others were fcarce- 
ty fenfible. Although fhe fets off from the fame point as 
man, {heis developed in a manner peculiar to herfelt, and 
arrives {ooner at the term of her developement. Every where 
puberty arrives earlier in the female than in the male fex. 
Has nature a greater taik to perform in the latter than in 
‘the former? Does it coft her greater efforts to bring man 
to perfeGtion than woman? Or does the eafe which cha- 
ratterizes female motions and aétions exhibit itfelf already 
in the firft developements of her phyfical conftitution ? 
Perhaps nature terminates her work the fooner from the fe- 
male organs being of lefs volume than the male, as her ope- 
rations are conducted within a more limited fphere. How- 
ever we may explain it, man is ftill fubjeét to the laws 
which govern him if infancy, while woman experiences alrea- 
dy a new mode of exiitence, and finds herfelf, perhaps with 
aftonifhment, provided with new attributes. and fubjeét to a 
clafs of fun@tions not obferved in man, and hitherto un- 
‘known to herfelf. From this initant there is unfolded in 
her anew chain of phyfical and moral relations, on which 
depends that new and attractive intere(t with which. fhe in- 
fpires ian, and wich has already become a fource of new 
wants and affeCiens. 


In running through a more detailed fketch of the dif- 
ferences obfervable in the two fexes, we find them differing 
in the firft place in ftature, and in the fize and proporticns 
of parts. ‘The height is lefs in the female, by about one- 
fixth. The middle of the body inmanis at the feparation 
of the lower limbs at the pubes: in woman it is higher, 
and hence the lower limbs are fhorter, while the lumbar re- 
gionis longer. This gives to the female fex in general, and 
to the Americans and Negreffes in particular, that elegant 
flendernefs which diftinguifhes them. The arm orleg of a 
woman could be immediately diftinguiflted from thofe of a 
man: the form of thefe parts is much more delicate, and 
lefs marked by decided prominences. The buft is not fo 
broad, but more rounded, and particularly diflinguifhed by 
the fize and elegant formation of the breaft, which is com- 
monly but little developed inman, where its greater develope- 
ment would be regarded as a deformity. The thighs are 
much larger, more rounded, and further apart; they ap- 
proach each other below, fo that the knees are flightly 
turned in. The latter circumftance is feen in the Venus, 
and the whole formation of thefe parts is attended with ad- 
vantages in geftation and parturition, although the pecu- 
larity in queition isnot feen in thofe females which in com- 
mon opinion are the beft formed. The convexities defcribed 
by the lower limbs at their upper part, and uniting them by 
fuch happily rounded forms with the trunk, have avery ob- 
vious peculiarity of charaéter in the fofter fex. They are 
more prominent, and approach in their contour more to the 
hemifpherical form. All other parts of the lower limbs are 
diftinguithed by their foftly rounded outlines. - The foot is 
fmaller, and the bafe of fupport for the body 1s proportion- 
ally narrow. The leg gradually diminifhes from above 
downwards, inftead of {welling out abruptly at the calf. 
The outlines of the upper limbs are equally. flowing and 
foft ; thus the arm of woman is fatter and more rounded ; 
the whole upper extremity corre{ponds in its comparative 
fhortnefs and f{mallnefs to the general difference in {lature ; 
and is terminated by a {mall hand, and fhort, delicate and 
flexible. fingers. 

We may obferve further that the head is fmaller, the face 
fhorter, and the neck longer inwoman. The cheit is not fo 
long, but deeper ; the abdomen more prominent and round- 
ed; the fhoulders are carried more backwards, and {tard 
out lefs from the trunk. Hence the breadth of this part ts 
mich lefs confiderable than in man, where the fhoulders ere 
more fully developed and more widely fet off, and conititute, 
in. their comparatively greater fize, a very impreflive feature 
of the fuperior ftrength, which 1s the attribute of the male 
fex. Inthe female trunk, o# the contrary, the broadeft part 
is below: the pelvis, holding tke organs of generation, be- 
ing principally concerned in the functions of utero-geftation 
and parturition, being, in fort, the feat of thofe attrtbutes 
which efpecially diftinguith the female, is much more capa- 
cious than in the male. Hence the fuperior breadth of the 
female hips: hence the oppofite characters of the trunk in 
the two fexes, in refneét to fize. The trunk of the female is 
a pyramid, with the broadeft part below ; that of the puale is 
juit the reverfe. Camper has fhewn, that if the body ot a 
well-formed man be delineated on an elliptical area, the 
{houlders pafs out of the ellipfe, while the pelvis falls within 
it ; on the contrary, that the hips exceed, and the fhoulders 
fall within the line in woman. (Mémoire furlebeau Phyfique ). 
In thofe fpecimens of ancient art, which may be regarded as 
models of the moft characteriftic formation, the diflerence of 
breadth in thefe parts amounts to one-third: the fhoulders 
being fo much broader in the male, and the hips in the fe- 
male. The greater breadth of the pelvis gives a broader 
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bafe of fupport to the female trunk ; and, as it throws the 
thigh-bones further apart at their upper ends, produces the 
increafed widenefs of the hips. Hence in progreffion the 
centre of gravity is more fenfibly changed at each ftep ; and 
there is a perceptible rolling of the pelvis, which charaCter- 
izes the female gait. The inconvenience of this arrangement 
counterbalances the advantages which the broader bafe of 
fupport might otherwife have beftowed on the female organi- 
zation ; and the latter is, in truth, an imaginary fuperiority, 
fince the feet, which are always fmnall in women, offer ulti- 
mately anarrow furface for the body to reft on. 
The various pieces of the fkeleton, by their_refpective 
difpofitidn and jun¢tions, determine the effential form of the 
body, its pofition and attitudes, and the extent and variety 
of its motions. "The charatters of the general form, which 
we have already confidered, are therefore to ke retraced in 
the bones ; and in this point of view a parallel of the male 
and female organization leads to very important refults. 
It is difficult to meet with a well-formed female fkeleton, 
where the itruéture can exhibit or recal the leading traits of 
the female form. After wuch trovble and obfervation, 
Soemmerring met with a fpecimen of what he confidered 
the beft and moft natural form in a young girl of Mentz, 
whofe form had nct beer impaired by abfurd modes of dreff- 
ing, and who had been fuccefsfully delivered a fhort time 
before her death. A beautiful plate of this fkeleton, with 
its defcription, is exhibited in his “Tabula {celeti feminini, 
junéta defcriptione,”” folio, 1797- The female fkeleton, on 
the whole, is fmaller in all its dimenfions, and more flender 
than the male. The individual bones have fewer inequali- 
ties, their prominences are lefs ftrongly marked, the grooves 
or impreffions more fuperficial, all the cavities lefs deeply 
hollowed out: hence the furface feems more finely turned, 
and is diftinguifhed by its fmoothnefs. They are often 2c- 
tually fofter, and have on the whole a peculiarly feminine 
charaéter, which cannot be eafily conveyed in defcription. 
The head, with the teeth, bears a greater ratio to the weight 
of the fkeleton, on account of the individual bones being 
in general more flender: the proportions arc 1:6 in the 
female, 1:8 or 1:10 inthe male. ‘The craniumis larger 
in proportion to the face. The thorax is fhorter, more con- 
vex in front, and more diftant from the pelvis, the fpace be- 
tween the laft rib and the criftailii being greater. It is lefs 
prominent in front ; fo that while this part projects the fur- 
thefl in the ereét or fupine pofition of the male, the fymphy- 
fis pubis does the fame in the female. ‘The loins are longer, 
and the angle between them and the facrum more acute. 
The difpofition of the pelvis is particularly charaéeriftic, 
as being fo immediately conneCied with the elual funéticns. 
‘Tt is larger’in all its dimenfions. ‘The facrum is turned more 
backwards; is broader, and more concave ; the offa coccygis, 
more moveable and flender, projet lefs into the cavity of 
the pelvis. The hip-bones (offa innominata) are broader, 
{moother, and expanded further in the lateral direétion : 
lence their criftz and tuberofities are more drftant, hence the 
{pace between the offa pubis is greater. ‘The angle formed 
between the ramus and Pigg pubis is larger: that be- 
tween the two bones of the pubes is acute in man, while it 
is of 80 or go degrees in woman ; and approaches more near- 
ly to the form of an arch. ‘That the fexual functions are 
favoured by all thefe circumftances is very evident ; but 
the advocates of final caufes point out more particularly 
the reafon for the wider fpace under the offa pubis: « Ad 
virum admittendum intercapedme majore crurum inferiorum 
offium pubis.’’ (Albinus de fceleto, p. 475.) The tuberofities 
of the ifchia are more diftant, larger and fmoother. ‘The 
clavicles are lefs curved, and the fhoulder joints are lefs dif- 


tant. The acetabula are further apart, and the thigh-bones 
more oblique in their pofition: the latter are alfo more 
curved forwards, and have longer internal condyles. 

The mufcles of the female are more flender and delicate, 
they are, in faét, lefs denfe, fofter and moifter. Thefe 
organs are lefs prominent, and their fwellings, partaking 
of the general foftnefs of the female conftitution, have not 
that chara&ter of vigour which ther rough prominences and 
firongly marked interftices imprefs on the frame of a muf- 
cular man, in whom the exterior traits of fex have not been 
deftroyed by effeminate manners or fedentary habits. The 
cellular and adipous tiffue is more abundant in the female ;- 
and tliis, joined to the {mailer prominence of the mufcular 
bellies, gives to the limbs that foft roundnefs ‘and delicate. 
contour which chara¢terize female beauty, as expreffed in 
the moft celebrated produétions of great artilts. F 

The differences jut deferibed, the comparative weaknefs 
of the mufcles, the elegance and beauty of the external 
forms, belong to the very nature of woman. Education and 
habits may add to thefe chara€iers ; may increafe the de- 
licacy of organization; but their influence is not fufficient- 
ly powerfel to induce us to overlook the exiftence of a ra- 
dical innate difference in the phyfical flru€ture of the fexes, 
occurring in allages and amongit every people. That fuch 
differences of organization will produce correfponding ya- 
ricties of fun@tion may be readily allowed : but our facts 
are not quite fo indifputable on this point. We could un- 
doubtedly point out many peculiarities in the fenfibility cf 
women, taking the term in its moft extenfive fenfe, in 
their perceptions, their mental operations, and the reac- 
tions of the nervous fyftem on the reft cf the frame. We 
could trace many circumflances to the influence of the gene- 
rative organs, and particularly of the uterus. But the in- 
fluence of education, habits and cuftoms, is fo extenfive, that 
it is difficult to diftinguifh between the refults of thefe 
caufes, and of the fuppofed original diftinétions in organiza- 
zation. The reader may refer on this fubje& to the Hiftoire 
naturel'e de la Femme, by Moreau, tome 1, p. 112, &c. 

We cannot draw any very firong Ine of diftin@ion be- 
tween the fexes in the vital and natural funG@ions. We may 
apply, indeed, to this fubje&, the philofophical remark of 
Buffon concerning animals; viz. that they differ from each 
other more firikingly in proportion as we compare them 
together in fuperficial points, which do not affect the nature 
of their exiitence fo much as its exterior development. 
Yet the charaGers of fex are fo deeply imprefied, that we 
find traces of them even in thefe functions, when: fubmitted 
to arigorous examination. The pulfe, ceteris paribus, is 


more frequent ; the lungs are fmal’er, and the cheit ania, : 


er. The appetite is lefs; the body grows more rapidly, 
and the periods of dentition, puberty, and adult flature aré 
more early. See, for more detailed obfervation on this. 
head, the work above quoted. 1 eusiv fine 

The voiee is marked by very charateriflic diftinGtions in- 
the two fexes. In man itis ftrong, deep, lefs foft and’ flexi- 
ble. In the female it is fharper; and the organs are more flexi- 
ble, fo that articulation can be performed mere rapidly. ‘Tt 
has alfo a peculiar quality or tone, which, in many inftances,, 
conftitutes an inexpreflibly attractive charm. “ Ofallacute 
voices,’ fays Ronflean, “it muft be allowed,,in fpite of the- 
prejudices entertained by the Italians in. favour of the caftra- 
ti, that none are equal to thofe of worren,. either in the ex- 
tent or beauty of the tone.” ‘The anatomift, perhaps, will 
attempt to explain thefe creumftances by ony in that 


the glottis is not enlarged at the age of puberty in females, 
as it is in-males ; that the larynx is confiderably 
that the tongue, the mufcles, and the organs of fpeech being. 

5 leis: 
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_ whiter and more expanded in women. 


differ in the two fexes. 


-rous hairs. 
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Aefs rigid, like all t e other parts of the female, young girls 


ought to fpeak fooner than boys, &c. Among the feveral 
diitinctions belonging: to this head, we muil notice the 
greater prominence of the thyroid cartilage in the male. 
The texture of the fkin is more denfe and compact in men, 
In brunettes, particu- 
larly, it has afoftneis and polith, which convey the moft vo- 
luptuous impreifions to the organs of touch.  Perfons,”’ 
fays Winckelmann, «* who prefer fuch females, are captiva- 
ted through the medium of feeling, rather than of vilton."’ 
The fkin in woman pofleffes alfo a tranfpareney, which al- 


“lows the colour of the blood to be difcerned in the fuper- 


ficial veins, and-produces the beautiful azure tint, which 


-contraits fo charmingly with the clear whitenefs of other 


The cutaneous fecretion has been contidered to 
“ La tran{piration parait beaucoup 
moins abondante chez les femmes ; elle a furtout, dans cer- 


parts. 


-taines parties, une odeur, qu'il ferait difficile d’exprimer, 


mais qu'un odorat exercé parvient aifément a diftinguer chez, 


-les femmes qui jouiffent avec plénitude de tous les attributs 
:de leur fexe, et qui font femmes jufque dans leur atmo- 


{phere.”? Moreau, t.1. p. 171. 

The fin of man is always, comparatively, more deeply 
tinted; itis thicker, rougher, and covered with more nume- 
Jaovr account of this organ, too, we have to 


mention a very characteriitic attribute of the male fex, the 


_ beard. 


: jects. 


and is not completely developed until after fome years. 


This produétion, which-adorns the figure of the male, in 
the human fpecies, is more or lefs abundant in different fub- 
It does not begin to appear until the age of aaah 

ts 


- great thicknefs depends, perhaps, on the habit of cutting it. 


In old age a fimilar produétien appears in fome women; 


shere, however, it is difperfed irregularly, and has not the 


thicknefs which it poffefles ig man ; nor does it ever acquire 
the fame length. Yet rare examples have been known of 
women with long beards. A cafe of this kind is mentioned 


-inthe Anatomie Delfcriptive of Bichat, tom. 5. p- 165, as 


having been feen at the hofpital of the Ecole de Médecine. 


. The woman was forty years of age; her breafts were well- 


formed, and fhe had had a child. 


Her beard was as ftrong 


_as that ofa man, and numerous hairs covered the lobuli of the 


ears. 
The charaGters of fex in thofe organs which are immedi- 


-ately employed in the generative functions, will be exhibited 


in the courfe of this article. We have only to obferve fur- 
ther, that the circumference of the anus, which is covered 
with hair in the male, is fmooth in the female fubieG. 

The reader may refer, on fexual diftinétions, to Rouffel, 
Syfteme phyfique et moral de la Femme; to the works of 
Moreau and Cabanis; to the French Encyclopedie, Yverdun 
edition, art. Femme and Wiril ; to Ackermann, De difcrimine 
fexuum preter genitalia, Mogunto 1788, Svo.; to A. I. 
Nolte, Diff. nitens momenta quedam circa fexus differen- 
tiam. Getting. Svo. The differences in the: general habit 
and appearance of the body, the foftnefs, delicacy, and infe- 
rior ftature of the female, as contrafted with the ftrong fi- 
newy frame of the male, may be feen in the two figures, fup- 
pofed to have been drawn by Titian, contained in Vefalius, 
De Corp. hum. Anat. Bafil..1542: alfo in the rft, 2d, and 
3d plates of Bidloo’s work ; and in the Cours complete 
-d’ Anatomie gravé par M. A. E. Gautier, et expliqué par 
M. Jadelot; Nanc. 1773, folio. The unrivalled artifts of 
-Greece could not fail to perceive the fame diftinctions, which 
they have exprefled moft admirably in fome of the fineft mo- 
-nument$ of their artyas in the Venus, the Apollo, and Her- 


cules, -. ISIS DGG M . 


‘ 

The differences which we have enumerated are not very 
diftingtly perceivable, until the two fexes have reached the 
epocha of their refpeétive perfect development. They are 
concealed, in the early periods of infancy, under externak 
forms which are nearly the fame in both fexes. It is true, 
indeed, that we can diltinguifh a male from a female embryo 
(fee Emaryo); but the leading fexual diftinGions are by 
no means fully developed until the age we have mentioned. 
The mufcles have not yet produced any remarkable change 
in the direction of the bones ; the glandular and flethy parts 
hardly differ either in form or volume; and the fkeletons 
ean fearcely be diflinguifhed by the breadth of the hips and 
pelvis. The like confulion prevails in the moral difpofition: 
of the two fexes: boys are not diftinguifhable in this refped 
from girls. The appetites, ideas, and paffions of both are 
tl:e fame. We cannot at prefent, nor perhaps fhiall we ever 
be able to determine, by what particular aétion the oreans of 
generation influence the other parts of the body, dire¢t their 
operations, and modify the character and order of the pheno-« 
mena relating tothem. The fact, however, is evident ; and 
the influence is inconteftable. For, when the natural deve. 
lopement or actions of the generative organs is impeded, 
the fecondary characters, by which the fexes are diftinguith- 
ed, do not take place. 

To illuftrate this fubje&, let us obferve, that the feveral 
differences of animals may be divided into primary and 
fecondary ; the former include the differences in the parts of 
generation themfelves, which are originally formed differences, 
and belong equally to both fexes; the latter are all the 
other variations depending on thefe, not taking place until 
the parts of the firft clafs are coming into ufe, and being 
principally, though not entirely, in the male. One of the 
moft remarkable fecondary charaéters in animals, generally 
fpeaking, is the fuperior ftrength of make in the male ; and 
this frength is generally directed particularly to the organs 
employed in fighting. Hence it is efpecially noticeable in 
the animals whofe females are of a peaceable nature; ¢. 9. 
the legs of the cock and neck of the bull. But in carnivo- 
rous animals, where ftrength 1s required by both fexes to 
kill the prey, the differences in the form of the male and 
female are not fo ftriking, yet the fexes are {till diftinguifhed 
by fome differences in their external covering, as the male 
lion by his mane, and the cock and hen of many birds by 
the plumage. The general ftrength of make, the hairy 
covering, and the voice diftinguifh the male from the female 
of the human fpecies. Now in all animals, which are not 
of any diitinét fex, no fuch alteration takes place in the 
form at the time of puberty. Thus, the free martin, which 
pofleffes a mixture of the generative organs of both fexes, 
does not exhibit in form a refemblance of either the cow or 
bull. It is very much like the ox or {payed heifer, being 
confiderably larger than either the bull or the cow, and 
having horns very fimilar‘to thofe of the ox. The voice is 
fimilar to that of the ox, and more like that of the cow than 
of the bull. The flefh, like that of the ox or {payed heifer, 
is generally much finer in the fibre, than that of either the 
bull or cow ; it is fuppofed to exceed that of the ox and 
heifer in delicacy of flavour, and bears a higher price at 
market. (See “ Account.of the Free Martin’”” in Mr. Hun- 
ter’s obfervations on the animal economy, p. 55.) A 
fimilar effe€t is produced, when the fexual parts are removed 
after birth ; the caftrated male and the {payed female have 
both the fame common properties, and are very much like 
the free martin; the artificial removal of the generative 
organs preventing the occurrence of thofe changes, which 
would naturally have occurred at the time of puberty. 
Thus; by depriving either fex of the true parts of eee 

; they 
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they feem to approach each other in appearances, and acquire 
a refemblance to the hermaphrodite. Refpecting the changes, 
which occur at puberty, Mr. Hunter fays, “ It is evidently 
the male, which at this time in fuch re{pects recedes from 
the female; every female being at the age of maturity more 
like the young of the fame fpecies than the male is obferved 
to be: and if the male is deprived of his teftes when young, 
he retains more of the original youthful form, and therefore 
more refembles the female. From hence it might be fup- 
pofed, that the female charaéter contains more truly the 
{pecific properties of the animal than the male ; but the cha- 
rater of every animal is that which is marked by the pro- 
perties common to both fexes, which are found in a natural 
hermaphrodite, as ina {nail, or in animals of neither fex, as 
the caitrated male or {payed female. But, where the fexes 
are feparate, and the animals have two characters ; the one 
cannot more than the other be called the true; as the real 
dittinguifhing marks of each particular fpecies, as has been 
mentioned above, are thofe common to both fexes; and 
which are likewife in the unnatural hermaphrodite. That 
thefe properties give the diftinét character of fuch animals is 
evident, for the caftrated male and {payed female have both 
the fame common properties; and when I treated of the free 
martin, which isa monilrous hermaphrodite, I obferved that 
it was more like the ox than the cow or bull; fo that the 
marks characteriltic of the fpecies, which are found in the 
animal of a double fex, are imitated by depriving the in- 
dividual of certain fexual parts, in confequence of which it 
retains only the true properties of the {pecies.”’ (See “* Ac- 
count of an extraordinary Pheafant,” in Mr. Hunter’s ob- 
fervations on the animal economy, p. 75.) 

The influence of the generative organs in the developement 
of the body at puberty, and in the modifications which con- 
ftitute the fexual charaéter, is clearly evinced in the ftag, 
whofe amours are conduéted info {plendid a ftyle, and evince 
fo remarkable an exuberance of vitality. When he is de- 
prived, at an early age, of the fexual attributes, none of the 
vigour of the rutting feafon is difplayed ; the mufcular fleth 
is fofter, and the horns are either arrefted in their growth 
entirely, or are imperfectly formed. Raffel caftrated a very 
young ftag, and no horns appeared; he operated on an 
older one, and the horn was partially developed. When 
he removed one teftis at a more advanced age, the oppofite 
horn was the mott completely formed ; the removal of both 
glands from two adult {tags did not prevent the appearance 
of the horns ; but they were fhorter, and neither the invett- 
ing membrane, nor the horn itfelf, were afterwards feparated. 
(On the Economy of Nature in glandular Difeafes. ) 

Faéts very analogous to thefe may be obferved in the 
human fubjec&. An imperfe& original formation of the 
fexual organs, or the removal of fome of them modilies the 
whole charaéter of the individual, changes the phyfical con- 
ftitution in a very remarkable manner, and influences in a no 
lefs ftriking degree the moral habits and difpofitions. Ob- 
fervers in all ages have remarked, that mutilated or imperfe&t 
animals poffefs an aflemblage of peculiar characters, all of 
which have not a very diredt relation to the functions of the 
generative organs. Not only are the fexual defires entirely 
loft in thefe degraded individuals, but the whole of their 
organization 1s affected in a very fingular way. The cel- 
lular texture becomes more abundant and Jax, and is more 
loaded with fat; the mufcles are weaker; the voice more 
acute 3 and the developement of the beard is impeded. The 
change in the moral difpofitions is not lefs worthy of atten- 
tion. It was the opinion of the ancients, that mutiltion 
degrades man, and brings animals to perfeétion ; the truth 
is, that it equally degrades both, fince it alters their nature. 


But, by weakening an animal, it renders him more docile, 
and better fuited to the purpofes of man ; by deitroying the 
tie, which conneéts him the moft powerfully to his fpecies, 
it affifts in developing thofe habits of obedience and atten- 
tion, and thofe feelings of gratitude and attachment which 
make him fo ferviceable to us. A fimilar effect is produced 
in man; mutilation feparates him in a manner from his 
fpecies ; and the fatal event, which deprives him of the moit 
agreeable relations cftablifned by nature, between beings of 
the fame kind, almoft extinguifhes in his breait the peculiar 
feelings of humanity. 

In thofe young perfons, to whom nature has denied either 
wholly or in part, the diitinguifhing powers of the male fex, 
puberty does not produce its ordinary effects. And more- 
over, at this time the bony and mufcular organs are conftantly 
affuming more and more of the external forms, and general 
character belonging to the female. Thefe equivocal indi- 
viduals have an acute voice, weak mufcles, a foftnefs and 
laxity in the general organization. The pelvis, too, has that 
greater proportional breadth which characterizes this part 
m women. This circumftance, as well as the confequent 
breadth, and great roundnefs of the hips, may be particu- 
larly noticed in the caftrati. The phyfical condition is 
generally accompanied in thefe individuals with a perfeétly 
correfponding moral ftate. All thefe points are fully fub- 
ftantiated in the following account of a marine foldier, aged 
23, by Mr. Home, (Obfervations on Hermaphrodites, Philof. 
Tranfa&t. 1799.) “He had no beard ; his brealts were 
fully as large as thofe of a woman at that age; he was in- 
clined to be corpulent ; his fkin uncommonly foft for a man ; 
his hands fat and fhort ; his thighs and legs very much like 
thofe of a woman; the quantity of fat on the os pubis re- 
fembled the mons vencris; the penis was unufually fmall, 
as well as fhort, and not liable to erections; the tefticles not 
larger in fize than we commonly find them in the fetal ftate ; 
and he had never felt any paffion for women. He was weak 
in his intelleéts, and his bodily ftrength.”? Mr. Home 
mentions, in the fame place, two other {till more ftrikim; 
examples. A woman had three children, of which the firit 
and third were fuppofed to be hermaphrodites ; the fecond 
was a perfect female. The eldeft, when Mr. H. faw him, 
was thirteen years of age, ‘of a moft uncommon bulk, 
which appeared to be Aes wholly compofed of fat ; his 
body, round the waiit, was equal to that of a fat man, and 
his thighs and legs in proportion ; he was four feet high ; 
his breafts as large as thofe of a fat woman; the mons ve- 
neris loaded with fat ; no penis; a preputium —th of an inch 


‘long; and under it the meatus urinarius, but no ae 


There was an imperfeét ferotum, with a fmooth furface, 


without a raphe in the middle, but in its place an indented 


line ; it contained two tefticles of the fize they are met with 
in the fectus. He was very dull and heavy, almoft an idiot, 
but could walk and talk. The younger one was fix years 
old, uncommonly fat, and large for his age ; more an idiot 
than the other, not having fenfe enough to learn to walk, 
though his limbs were not defective. The external parts of 
generation diflered in nothing from thofe juft deferibed, 
except in the prepuce being an inch long? 

An interefting cafe is mentiéned in the Mémoires de la 
Société médicale d’ Emulation, t. 3, p. 293, which tends to 
confirm the preceding obfervations. A young man, a 
23, has no teltes in the ferotum, which is only indicated by 
a flight corrugation of the integuments ; a very fmall penis, 
which never changes its fize, and two folds of fkin, extend- 
ing from the latter organ to the anus, and very much 
relembhing the female labia. His ftature is below the middle 
fize. The ‘kin is foft, fmooth, and entirely free from hair; 
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the place of thie beard fupplied by a flight down. The 
voice habitually hoarfe. The mufcles not well marked, and 
the pelvis and cheit refembling thofe cf the remale. The 
intelle@tual faculties are very dull, and the fexual appetite 
entirely wanting. 

The period, and the manuer of mutilation, have confiderable 
influence on the effects of the procefs. ‘Che complete re- 
moval of all the external organs is a much more deciiive 
method of annihilating the propenfities connected with them, 
than any partial amputation, or compreffion, or ligature of 
the {permatic cords. ‘The operation is-alfo more effectual, 
when performed in carly infancy, than after the period of 
puberty, Venereal defires have been known to fubhit in 
confiderabie force, and with the ufual external figns, after 
fhe remoyal of the tees in the adult. The moral efiedts of 
this mutilation have been ttrongly depicted by Cabanis. 
« Eunuchs are the vilett clafs of the human {pecies: cowardly 
and knavifh becaufe they are weak; envious and malignant, 
becaufe they are unfortunate. ‘Lheir underitanding thews 
the abfence cf thofe impreffions, which give to the brain fo 
much activity, which infefe mto it an extraordinary pro- 
portion of vital energy, which cherifh all the expanfive and 
generous feelings of the foul, elevate and direct all the 
thoughts. aries is almoit the only very impoling excep- 
tion to this rule; he is alinoft the only eunuch whofe name 
appears with glory inthe page of hiltory. Solemon, one of 
the lieutenants of Belifarius, is another rare example; he 
exhibited great courage aud talents in the war with the 
Vandals in Africa. How immoral, then, how cruel and 
fatal to {eciety, is the practice of thus degrading and corrupt- 
ing at pleafure the human {pecies !”’ 

A curious cafe ia the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1805, 
pt» 2,in which the ovaria were delicient, fhews that fucha 
deficiency occafions the female to. approach in fome points to 
the male formation. The fubject of this narrative died at 
the age of twenty-nine. ‘ Having ceafed to grow at ten 
years of age, fhe was in ftature not more than four feet ix 
incheshigh. Her breadth acrofs the fhoulaers was as-much 
as fourteen inches, but her pelvis (contrary to what 1s ufually 
obferyed in the proportions of the female fkeleton} mea- 
fured only nine inches from the offa ilia acrofs the facrum. 
Her breaits and nipples never enlarged more than inthe male 
fubject; fhe never mentiruated; there was no appearance 
Of hair onthe pubes, nor were there any indications of pu- 
berty, either in mind or body, even at twenty-nine years of 
age.’ The removal of the ovaries has been moit rarely 
practifed in the human fubject; probably the only cafe in 
which it has ever been done is that recorded by Mr. Pott, 
where theie bodies were contained in inguinal herme., A 
healthy young woman, aged twenty-three, large breaited, 
fiout,-and menitruating regulariy, had a painful tumour in 
each groin, near the abdominal mufcles. ‘I'he ovaria were 
removed from thefe tumours by a furgical operation. “ She 
has enjoyed good health ever lince, but is become thinner 
aud more apparently mufeular; her breaits, which were 
Jarze, are gone; nor has fhe ever menttruated fince the ope- 
ration, whichis now fome years.’? (Pott’s Works, vol. iii. 
p- 329.) ‘Che changes which took place in the latter cale 
feem analogous to what has been obierved in fome birds. 
After they have done laying, hen pheafants have been ob- 
ferved to acquire the plumage of the cock in fome inftances. 
"This has been noticed in wild individuals ; but Mr. Hunter had 
three opportunities of afcertaining the fact by his own exami- 
nation. He further mentions a pea-hen, which had produced 
ehickens eight times, aud which, after moulting-at eleven 

ears old, difplayed the feathers peculiar to the other fex. 
The tail of the cock appeared at the fame time. This was 
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repeated for three years, and the fpurs of the cock appeared 
alfo in the third year. The animal never bred after this 
change of plumage. “he fame fa&t has beea noticed in the 
duck, fee Home on Hermaphiodites, in the Philo! Tranfaét. 
1799- ‘We may conclude,” fays Mr. Hunter, “that this 
change is merely the effect of age, and obtains to a certain 
decree inevery clafsof animals. We find fomething fimilar 
taking place even in the human fpecies; for that increafe of 
hair obferyable en the faces of many women in advanced life, 
is an approach towards the beard, which is one of the moft 
diftinguithing fecondary properties of man. ‘Thus we fee 
the fexes, which, at an early period, had little to c utinguifh 
them from each other, acguiring, about the time of puberty, 
f{-condary properties, which clearly chara¢terize the male and 
female ; the male at this time receding from the female, and 
affuming the fecondary properties of his fex. The female, 
ata much later time of life, when the powers of propagatica 
ceafe, lofes many of her peculiar properties ; and may be 
faid, except fromthe mere tiru€ture of parts, to be of no 
fex ; even receding from the original character of the animal, 
and approaching in appearance towards the male, or perhaps 
more properly towards the hermaphrodite." Obfervation 
on the Animal Economy, p 80. 

Nothing can be more ablurd than to feek for any mecha- 
nical explanaticn of thefe accidental phenomena, or even of 
the more regular phenomena, cf which they interrupt the 
courfe, at the fame time that they elucidate the laws. They 
cannot furely be devived from the ftruéture of the organs to 
which they belong, nor from the known nature of the Ji- 
quors feereted im thofe organs. But the confideration of 
fome phyfiological circumfiances, which are very fimple in 


-themfelves, may enable us to efcape from this dark abode of 


occult cauies, to which the theories of the ancients were 
confined, and which have been little changed, except in 
name, by the moderns. The latter indeed, by fubftituting, 
for the epinions of the ancients, other more dogmatical ex- 
plaaations, have given rife to more important and dangerous 
errors: they have inured men’s minds to the pernicious 
habit of attempting to determine the nature of cauies, where 
we can only oblerve effects ; and in determining thefe caufes 
they have often perfonifed mere abttraétions. In the rf 
place, it isa certain fact, however it may be explained, that 
the mufcular fibres are weaker, and the celiular uiflue more 
abundant, in women than in men. Secondly, we cannct 
doubt that this difference is produced by the prefence and 
influence of the uterus and ovaria; it takes place infallibly 
when thefe organs are originally well formed, andyare de- 
veloped in the natural crder. This weaknefs of the mufcles 
imparts an initinctive dittafte for violent exercifes ; it inclines 
the individual to amufements, and, when the age admits of it, 
to fedentary occupations. The greater feparation of the 
hips renders progreffion lefs eafy in the female, on account of 
the more extenfive change of the centre of gravity. The 
mode of life inthe female is thus indicated a priori by a cir- 
cumftance in their orjanization, which might be regarded 
as trifling, and which can hardly be diltinétly obferved at an 
early age. Again, the habitual fenfe of weaknefs infpires 
lefs coniidence. Not poffefling the means of acting on fur- 
rounding objects by dire¢t force, woman feeks for more in- 
dire&t methods; in proportion as fhe finds herfelf lefs cal- 
culated to exiit alone, does fhe attempt to attract the atten- 
tion of others, and to fortify her own exiltence by that of 
thofe furrounding beings, whom fhe judges moit able to 
protect her. Thefe obfervations would be ‘almoft fufficient 
to explain the difpefitions, taltes, and general habits of 
women. They will naturally prefer thofe employments 
which require delicate addrets rather than mufcular force : 
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they will employ themfelves on little objects : and their minds 
will confequently acquire acutenefs and penetration rather 
than extent and depth. Thus, as they lead a fedentary life, 
to which tne nature of their employments confines them as- 
ftrongly as the immediate propenfities depending on their 
organization, we fee in a manner a new phyfical and moral 
fyltem developed in them. They perceive their own weak- 
nefs; hence the neceflity of pleafing: from the latter cir- 
cumitance arifes the continual obfervation of all that is pafl- 
ing azround them, alfo their diflimulation, their artifices, their 
manners, their graces, in a word their coquetry, which, in 
the prefent fyftem of fociety, muik be regarded as the af- 
femblage or refult of their good and bad qualities. 

For reafons exaétly contrary to thofe which have been 

juft explained, boys acquire the oppofite original and cha- 
rafteriitic propenfities: hence they naturally contract oppo- 
fite manners and habits. Full of the feeling of their growing 
itrength, and of the with to exercife it, repofe is difagree- 
able and irkfome to them: they want lively motion, end they 
indulge in it with impetuofity. Thus, without entering into 
further details, we fee that the bent of their ideas and the 
charaéter of their paffions are formed directly by their ori- 
ginal difpoiitions, and the kind of amufements or occupations 
which thefe determine them fo prefer. Now, the paflions 
and ideas of the grown man are only thofe of the child de- 
veloped and completed by the maturity of the organs, and 
the perfonal experiece of the individual. See Cabanis, 
Rapports du phyfique et moral de ’4iomme, memoire 
cingnieme. ae 7 

But nothing hitherto explains to us how modifications of 

io general a nature can depend on the conditions of certain 
(peculizr organs. Wemuit then afcend a little higher, and 
inquire whether the remarkable influence exerted by the 
organs of generation can be at all elucidated by their 
ftru€ture, their functions, or their phyfological relations to 
the other branches of the fyftem. We fee, in the firit place, 
that parts fupplied by nerves which come from diferent 
trunks, or are formed by differeut nerves united together, 
are either more fenfible or more irritable, and almoit always 
both atonce. Nature feems to have placed the ganglia ana 
plexufes in the neighbourhood of the vifcera, where the 
neryous influence muft be the moft confiderable. The epi- 
galtric and hypochondriac regions abound with them ; confe- 
quently their fenfibility is very acute, their fympathies very 
extenfive, andthe correfponding portions of the inteftinal 
canal enjoy a degree of irritability hardly equalled by that 
of the heart. Now the nerves of the generative organs 1 
both fexes, without being apparently very important by 
their fize or number, come from various fources, are con- 
neéted with thofe of all the abdominal vifcera, and by them, or 
rather by the great fympathetic, which ferves asa general 
medium of conneétion, with the molt effential divifions of the 
neryous fyltem. 

Secondly, obfervation fhews us that the nervous fyftem 
(of which the original organization and mode of acting de- 
termine the general! fenfibility of ail the organs taken toge- 
ther, and the particular feniibility of each confidered fepa- 
rately) may in its turn be powerfully modified by the charac- 
ter of thofe fun‘tions, which perform the moit important 
part in the animal economy ; that-is to. fay, in other words, 
by the habitual impreffions conveyed to it from {ome of its 
mott fenfible extremities. The lofs of one fenfe dees not 
produce merely an increafe of energy or attention in thofe 
which remain, and which feem to redouble their efforts in 
order to fupply its place; but it changes the manner ia 
which the nervous fyltem feels and re-aéts, arid. hence 
arife new habits evidently connected with the uaufual im- 


preflions which thefe fenfes then begin to reteive. The prac 
tice of medicine proves to us, by daily examples, that the af« 
feétions of various organs have the moft marked influence on 
the taftes, ideas, and paffions. The moral difpofitions are by 
no means the fame in difeafes of the cheft, as in thofe of the 
{pleen or liver. A greater or lefs propenfity towards a par- 
ticular train of ideas or feelings (as for inftance towards 
thofe connected with religious belief) is experienced in par- 
ticular {tates of languor than in others ; and the greateft apti- 
tude to thofe avocations, which demand either confiderable 
ftrength and activity in the imagination, or long continued 
and profound meditation, is often experienced ina ftate of 
difeafe caufed by the deranged fun@tions of fome of the ab- 
dominal vifcera.. Thus, then, nothing is more conformable to 
the laws of the animal economy, than that organs, endowed 
with a fingular degree of feniibility, fhould exereife a very 
extenfive influerice on the machine in general; and we per- 
ceive immediately that the’prefent is one of the moft remark- 
able phenomen: referrible to thefe laws. ‘ 

In the work lalt quoted, Cabanis endeavours to explain 
this fubje@t further, by obferving that thofe organs, which 
feem to be the principal feats (foyers) of the peculiar ferfibi- 
lity of the genevative apparatus, viz. the ovaries and tefticless 
are of a glandular ftructure, that the various parts of the 
glandular fyftem affeét each other very powerfully ; and that 
the conditioa of this fyltem altcgether has a moft important 
influence on the {tate of the brain, augmenting or diminifhing 
itsenergy. The latter circumitance will apply with fo much 
the greater force toa cafe, where the glands are diftinguifhed 
by their great fenfibility. 

Again, it has been alleced that the feminal fluid formed 
in the tefticles, whea ebforbed and conveyed into the circu- 
lation, affe€ts the general mafs of blood. At all events the 
cémmencement of this fecretion is marked by important 
changes in the voice, the mufcular motions, and the phyfiog- 
nomy, -by the appearance of the beard, &c. And we have 
feex, that in animals, the development of particular parts 
is materially modified by the prefence and aétion of the 
teltes: That an analogous fluid forms in the ovaries, and 
either furnifhes the materials of the embryo, or contributes 
co their formation, and that its abforption produces analogous 
effe&s in the female, to thofe which we obfervein the male, 
is in truth a mere hypothefis. But the influence of the ova- 
ries in the changes at the time of puberty, whether produced 
in this way or ndf, is incontellible. Laitly, in explaining the 
different influence of thefe parts in the two fexes, we mult” 
affume peculiar difpofitions in the original formations of the 
nervous fyftem, as well as in the cellular organ, the mufeles, 
and bones. Thefe muft depend on thofe unknown circum- 
ftances which influence the formation, life, and develop- 
ment of the embryo; their explanation muft be referred to 
that of the differences of fex, they muit be regarded as 
fimple fa&ts, and be admitted as fuch, without attempting to 
trace them any higher. iy 

Hermaphrodifm —Having compared together the two 
fexes, and mentioned the moft remarkable circumftances 
which diftinguith the organization of each, we have to: exa- 
mine further whether nature has in any inftances united the 
attributes of the male and female in the fame individuals, fo 
as to form a‘ true hermaphrodite. The refolution of this 
quettion, whichis net to be confidered as fatisfying idle cu- 
riofity, is equally interefting to the naturalift and the philo- 
fopher, and may influence the decifions of judicial tribunals 
on the important queftions of impotence and fterility. The 
Grecian artifts have endeavoured to combine the beauties and 
properties of the two fexes in the fame fubje&t, and have 
exerted the magic powers of their chiffel on figures of her- 

maphrodites. 
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maphrodites. Among thefe ideal productions, we may men- 
tion two beautiful ftatues in a recumbent pofition in the Flo- 
rentine gallery. A fmall hermaphrodite ftatue is feen in the 
villa Albani, a very fine one in the villa Borghefe, and there 
is another in an obfcene attitude, pointing out that it partakes 
of the two fexes. All thefe are males in the external ap- 
pearance of their generative organs, females in the form of 
the breaft, in the features, in the elegance of the figure, and 
the foftnefs of the contours. (Winckelmann, Hittoire de 
TArt, gto. tome 1. p»364.) Thefe monuments furnifh no 
proof on the fubject ; they are to be regarded as creations 
of art, derived from the imagination of the fculptor, and 
not as the reprefentatives of any real exiftence. Winckel- 
mann himfelf, who, in other ref{pects, believes in hermaphro- 
difm, claffes the chef-d’ceuvres we have juit alluded to among 
the ideal productions. They exhibit an attempt to forma 
more perfect being, by uniting together the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the male and female, without attending very p 
ticularly to the genital organs. ‘I'he word hermaphrodite 
then, as applied to thefe works of art, includes the notion 
of avery high degree of beauty and elegance, in which all 
that is moft admirable in either fex is combined in one indi- 
vidual ; and the works, in which fuch are reprefented, may 
be regarded as the inventions-of the greateft maiters. (See 
Caylus’s Recueil d'Antiquités, tome 3.) The fabulous ac- 
count of the transformation of Hermaphroditus and the 
nymph Salmacis into a moft lovely being, combining the 
attra€tion and the powers of both fexes, may be regarded 
as an expreffion of the common opinions onthe fubje&. 

The vaft multitude of obfervations and hiftories of her- 
maphrodites, recorded in various medical works, renders it 

eeffary for us to clafs them under certain heads. rt. The 
true hermaphrodite? There is much reafon to believe, that 
no inftance of an hermaphrodite, in the SriGt fenfe of the word, 
has ever occurred in the more perfect quadrapeds, or in the 
human fpecies. For, when we confider the bones of the 

elvis, to which the crgans of generation are conneted, it 
is difficult to conceive in what way the complete parts. of the 
male and female could be placed, diftin@ from each other ; 
and no inftance of its having happened is to be found, in 
any record, which can be depended on. To conttitute an 
hermaphrodite, in the fenfe we are now confidering, it would 
be neceflary that the male organs of copulation and impreg- 
nation, fuch as the teftes and their ducts, the velicule femi- 
nales, proftate, urethra, and penis, flould exilt in the fame 
individual with the organs employed for the purpofes of con- 
ception, of receiving, nourifhing, and expelling the foetus, 
fuch as a well-formed vagina, uterus, ovaries, ard Fallepian 
tubes. he difficulty, and even impoflibility of fuch an 
union, has been already recognized by Haller and Pietfch. 
Medical authors have indeed related cafes of women, who, 
after having many children, had impregnated other females ; 
(fee Mollerus, Traétat. de Hermaphrodit. cap, 2.: Blan- 
card, Colle&t. Medico-Phyf. cent. 3, obf. 80.) but fuch 
narratives are too obvioufly fabulous to require ferious re- 
futation. 

The neareft approach to fuch an occurrence, as we have 
jult alluded to, conlifts in a partial mixture of the female 
and male organs. ‘This has been obferved, not very rarely, 
in fome animals. Mr. Hunter has given feveral inftances of 
it in neat cattle; and it has alfo been feen in the dog, the 
afs, and the goat. The individuals, in whom fuch appearances 
have been noticed, are fo far from having had the properties 
of both fexes, that they were obvioufly incapable of exe- 
cuting any fexual function at all. Even in this -reftriGed 
fenfe, we believe that no cafe has occurred in the human fpe- 
cies, and that all the fuppofed hermaphrodites among men 
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have been individuals with imperfect or monftrous formations 
of fome parts. ‘The cafe mentioned by Petit, im the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1720, as exhibiting a 
mixture of organs, was clearly a male: and that related by 
Maret in the Memoires de Dijon, t. 2, p. 157, belongs ta 
the fame clafs. The following cafe, diflected by Giraud of 
the Hotel Dieu, fhews us how careful we fhould be in drawing 
conclufions from external appearances, and will convince us 
that no accounts of hermaphrodites can be received, except 
on the faith of diffeGtion performed by experienced anato- 
mifts, The individual was eflentially a male, and offered 
fome appearances of the other fex, not from the addition of 
any organs, but from an unufual diftribution of fome parts 
of the male apparatus. He was received in fociety as a wo- 
man, and was conne¢ted by a voluntary affociation with a 
man, who had for a long time performed the duties of a huf- 
band towards him. ‘This fingular charaéter died in the Hotel 
Dieu. ~He exhibited, externally, an affembl: ge of the male 
and female properties. ‘The buft has a completely mafculine 
appearance; the chin was covered with firm hairs, very ana- 
legous to a beard; the neck was thick, the cheit broad, the 
bofoin flightly {woln, and the nipples exatly like thofe of 
aman. ‘Che lower half of the body prefented a contraft to 
thefe characters. The foft and delicate contours of the 
lower limbs, the rounded hips, the broad pelvis, and the 
greater feparation of the thighs, approximated decidedly to 
the female form. An imperforate penis, two tefticles, and 
an appearance of vulva, were the external generative organs. 
The teftes were well formed, the veficulz feminales imperfect, 
and the urethra opened at the cul-de-fac, which reprefented 
the vagina. Thus, inftead of a double fex, the individual 
was an ill-formed male, entirely incapable of any fexual 
funGtion. See Journal de Médecine par Sédillot, .tome 2, 
- 319. 

The laft inftance of mixed organs, which we fhall quote, 
is mentioned by Dr. Baillie, to whom it was communicated 
by Dr. Storer of Nottingham. “ The perfou bears a woman’s 
name, and wears the apparel of a woman. She has a re- 
markably mafculine look, with plain features, but.no beard. 
She had never menftruated ; and on this account fhe was de- 
fired by the lady, with whom fhe lived as fervant,-to become 
an out-patient at the Nottingham hofpital. At this time fhe 
was twenty-four years of age, and had not been fenfible of 
any bad health, but only came to the hofpital, in order to 
comply with the wifhes of her miftrefs. Warious medicines 
were tried without effeG, which led to the fufpicion of the 
hymen being imperforated, and the menftrual blood havnig 
accumulated behind it. She was therefore examined by Mr. 
Wright, one of the furgeons to the hofpital, and by Dr. 
Storer, The vagina was found to terminate in a cul-de-fac, 
two inches from the external furface of ‘the labia. The 
head of the clitoris, and the external orifice of the meatus 
uring, appeared as in the natural ftru€ture of a female, but 
there were no nymphz. The labia were more pendulous 
than ufual, and contained each of them a body refembling a 
tefticle of a moderate fize, with its cord. he mammz 
refeinbled thofe of a woman. The perfon had no defire or 
partiality whatever for either fex.’’ (Morbid Anatomy of 
fomeof the moft important Parts of the human Body, 2d ed. 
p- 410.) This narrative leaves very little doubt that the in- 
dividual was a male, with the generative organs fo imperfect 
as not to have exerted their ufual influence on the frame jy 
general: there is no evidence of any female ergan being 
prefent here. 

We repeat then, that there is not oz!y no initance re- 
corded, of perfeét male and femal? organs fo united in the 
human fpecies, as to conftitute an individual capable of ex- 
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ercifing the generative funtions of both fexes—of impreg- 
nating or being impregnated—but alfo, that there is no 
elearly defcribed inftance of the fmallett mixture of organs 
in any human perfon, afcertained by actual diffeétion, and 
teftified by perfons of competent anatomical fill. All the 
fuppofed initances of hermaphrodites muit then be referred 
to one of the following claffes ; in which unufual fituations 
of certain organs, vicious conformations, various mon‘tro- 
fities, imperfeétly developed male organs, or a greater pro- 
minence than ufual of fome female parts, occalion a devia- 
tion from the acevitomed type, fuppofed to conititute her- 
inaphrodifm, very capable, when aihited by lies and fraud, 
of impofing on thofe whe know nothing of natural appear- 
ances, and often miftaken by thole who ought to have 
known better. Hence have arifen the numerous ftatements, 
contained even in che writings of anatomifts and phyficians, 
and tending to prove the extitence of the prodigy, of which 
no well authenticated faét has hitherto determined the reality. 
A found fpirit of criticifm, fourded on a more accurate 
knowledge of natural appearances, reduces to their juft 
ftandard thofe fingular deviations from the ordinary type, 
from which ignorance, credulity, and a love of the marvel- 
jous, have drawn fuch extravagant and ridiculous confe- 
uences. 
2d Clafs —-Male individuals, with unufual formations of 
the urinary and generative organs ; (androgynus.) Where 
the ordinary type is confiderably changed, an appearance Is 
fometimes produced, very capable of deceiving fuperficial 
obfervers: there is a kind of fketeh, or imperfect attempt, 
at a double apparatus of organs. But the male fex gene- 
rally predominates very clearly in thefe cafes, and the am- 
biguity depends commonly on the teftes being contained in 
feparate paraliel folds of the fkin; the penis being imperfo- 
rate ; and the urethra opening in the perineum, on the fur- 
face of a blind pouch, having a red and tender appearance, 
and eafily miitaken for the vagina. In fuch an individual 
the penis, being imperforate, and probably finaller than ufual, 
is confidered as a large clitoris ; the folds of {kin holding the 
teftes very much refemble the female labia, and the red flit, 
behind which the urethra ends, is tolerably analogous to the 
vagina. The imperforation of the penis, and the opening 
of the ejaculatory duéts near the perineum, at which their 
contents efcape, deprives thefe individuals of the power of 
procreation; and the fterility of their marriages, if they 
enter into that ftate, in fpite of their imperfeét formation, 
arifes entirely from this caufe. The teftes and veficulz feimi- 
nales appear to be perfect in thefe cafes. The individuals 
experience the ordinary fexual defires, and the feminal fluids 
are expelled at the unnatural opening in the perineum. A 
fimilar deformity oecurs not unfrequently m the goat and 
fheep,; Ariftotle having obferved it in the former. The 
reader will find examples in Haller’s Commentarius de Her- 
maphroditis, where a vaft number of inftances is quoted ; 
in Wrifberg’s Commentatio de Singulari genitalium Defor- 
mitate in puero Hermaphroditium Mentiente; § 7, note 4: 
in Moreau Hiftoire Naturelle de la Femme, tom. 1. p. 224: 
in Mertrud, Differtation fur la fameufe Hermaphrodite, 
qui paroit aux yeux du publique, Paris 1749, folio: Agoty, 
Obfervations fur  Hiftoire Naturelle, la phyfique, &c. avec 
des planches imprimées en couleyr, Paris gto. 1752 
An inftance, fimilar to the kind jut deferibed, is related 
and drawa by Wrifberg in the memoir above quoted: but 
there was this difference, that the reétum, as well as the 
urethra, opened in the unnatural fituation in the perineum ; 
this male child had been chriitened by a female name. 
Other lefs effeatial deviations from the accuitomed organi- 
gation have given rife to the opinion that the individuals were 


hermaphredites. A fiffure, of vatious depths, has exifted 
in the perineum; covered with a fecretion from numerous 
febaceous glands ; when all the other organs were perfect im 
every refpect. Wrifberg knew an inflance of this kind at 
Gottingen: the mdividual was always deemed an herma- 
phrodite, but he had the natural defires and powers of a 
male. "he abfence of the teftes from the ferotum has 
given rife to the fame opinions. A confinement of the penis 
to the fcrotum, by a particular formation of the integu- 
ments, has occafioned perfons to be reputed hermaphrodites. 
In thefe the urine is in the direGtion downwards, and the 
confinement of the organ will not allow of its performing 
the fexual functions. ‘The parts may be fet free by a fur- 
rical operation. 

The latt defcription of males, fuppofed to be hermaphro- 
dites, are thofe in whom the urinary bladder is deficient, 
together with the lower and anterior portion of the abdo- 
minal mufcles and integuments, and the fymphvfis pubis, a 
red and fenfible mafs of an irregular and fungous-like fur- 
face, with the ureters opening on it, is placed at the lower 
part of the abdomen. Confiderable alterations take place in 
the generative organs, in confequence of this deformity. The 
urethra is deficient, and the penis confequently imperforate- 
The feminal duéts open near the fungous mafs above-men- 
tioned, or on the open furface of the urethra, or even teu- 
minate in blind extremities. As the tubercfities of the if- 
chia are at an unufual diftance from each other, the crura 
penis are concealed within the body for a greater lengthy. 
and the pendulous part of the organ is-extremely fhort, {el- 
dom exceeding two inches in length, even in the adult. 
The urethra appears as if it had beer flit open, forming 2 
band or grocve, initead of a perfect canal, and rendering 
the glans penis bifid. The fituation of the urethra is alle 
very remarkable; for, inftead of running, as it naturally 
does, in the lower angle formed by the junétion of the cor- 
pera cavernofa, it has commonly pafled along the upper 
angle, giving the penis and glands the appearance of being in- 
verted. ‘That the part now deferibed is really the wethre, 
is evident from its vafcular furface, with lacune opening 
upon it, from the prefence of the caput gallinaginis, and of 
the openings of the feminal ducts. In contequence of the 
glands being bifid at its upper furface, the prepuce is at- 
tached only to the lower half, and is conneéted by a frenum, 
as ufual he tefticles, in fome imftances, are contained in 
the {crotum, in others in folds of integument refemblin 
the labia of the female ; and in fome do not defeend. The 
ferotum is rarely pehdulous, being increafed im breadth in 
conlequence of the feparation of the offa pubis. ‘The fexual 
appetite, in fome of thefe individuals, has been weak, in 
others {trong, in others altogether wanting. It is evident 
that they are not capable of procfeating the {pecies, in con- 
fequence of the fhortnefs and imperforation of the penis, 
and the feminal du&ts opening externally. See Dr. Duncan, 
jun. on this fubject, in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, vol. r. pp. 43 and 132: where he has colle&ted to- 
gether a vait number of cafes. 

3d Clafs.—Female individuals; (androgyne). An un- 
ufually large fize of the clitoris, is one of thofe euifes whieh 
have led to miftakes concerning the fex. This is 1fot a com- 


_men occurrence in thefe countries, but is faid to be much 


more frequent in.warm climates; infomueh that a furgical 
Operation for removing the part is deferibed by the Arabi- 
ans. ‘Thefe individuals are perfect females in all other cir- 
cumances of their organization, and the menitrual difchargé 
fufficiently characterizes them. In many of the recorded in- 
ftances of this defeription, there is probably exaggeration, 
as avy enlargement of the clitoris can hardly make it fuffi- 

ciently 
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ciently like a penis to give rife to miftakes. A. gipfey applied 
-to Columbus for the removal of a clitoris which incommo- 
ded her. The famous hermaphrodite negrefs of Angola, 
exhibited in London, was in the fame cafe with the gipfey 
mentioned by Columbus. Parfons has colle¢ted many faéts 
of this kind. Mr Home relates an inftance in a negrefs. 
« She was of the Mandingo nation, 24 years of age; her 
breafts were very flat ; fhe had a rough voice, and mafculine 
countenance. The clitoris was two inches long, and in thick- 
nefs refembled a common-fized thumb ; when viewed at fome 
diftance, the end appeared round, and of ared colour; but, on 
a clofer examination, was found to be more pointed than 
that of a penis, not flat below, and having neither prepuce 
nor perforation ; when handled ~it became half ereéted, and 
was then fully three inches long, and much larger than be- 
fore: when fhe voided her urine, fhe was obliged to lift it 
up, as it completely covered the orifice of the urethra. The 
other parts of the female organs were found to be in a na- 
tural itate.”’ A gentleman, who had practifed midwifery 
among the negro women, ftated that an enlarged condition 
of the clitoris was common among{t them. Parfons and 
fome others, in confequence of the {tructure juft defcribed, 
have afcribed all hermaphrodites to the female fex. Whe- 
ther this unufual fize of the organ can be produced, “ per 
fceleratum abufum clitoridis’’ is very doubtful. In order 
to avoid all mifiake concerning fex in newly born children, 
it muft be remembered that the clitoris is proportionally very 
large at that age. 

A prolapfus of the uterus is another circumftance which 
has occafioned females to be deemed iiermaphrodites, and 
even to be vublicly exhibited as fuch. A perfon of this 
kind came to Paris in 1693, drefled as a man, and wearing 
afword. She pretended to have the organs of both fexes, 
and to be able to employ both, and exhibited her perfon to 
the curious for a {mall gratification. Befides the numbers 
who took up the common opinion of her being an herma- 
phrodite, and who could not be fuppofed fufficiently well-in- 
formed to judge of fuch a fubject, feveral phyficians and 
furgeons fell in with the vulgar fentiment, and gave certifi- 
cates which prove incenteflibly, that a great reputation may 
be acquired in the profeffion, without any real talents, or 
any ‘large “tock of folid informatien. Saviard, after in- 
{peGting the parts clofely, found that the cafe was a pro- 
lapfus uteri, which he reduced. When the female had re- 
covered, fhe prefented a requelt to the king for permiffion 
to take again the female drefs, in {pite of the magiltrates of 
Touloufe, who had ordered her to clothe herfelf asa man. 
See Saviard, Recueil d’Obfervations, obf 15. 

A inftance of the fame kind is related by Mr. Home. 
«© A French woman had a prolapfus uteri at an carly age, 
which increafed as fhe grew up; the cervix uteri was un- 
commonly narrow, and at the time I faw her, when fhe was 
about 25 years old, projected feveral inches beyond the ex- 
ternal opening of the vagina; the furface of the internal 
parts, from conftant expofure, had Joft its natural appear- 
ance, and refembled the fkin of the penis : the orifice of the 
os tince was miftaken for the orifice of the urethra. This 
woman was fhewn asa curiofity, and in the courfe of a few 
weeks made 4co/. I was induced by curiofity to vifit her, 
and on the firit infpection difcovered the deception ; which, 
though very complete to a commen obferver, muft have 
been readily deteéted by any perfon intimately acquainted 
with anatomy. ‘To render herfelf fill more an objec of 
curiofity, the pretended to have the, powers of a male.”’ 
Philof, ‘T'ranfact. 1799. 

We have already mentioned fome inftances where the ge- 
nerative organs, although belonging clearly to one fex, had 
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been imperfectly developed, and confequently had net pros 
duced their ufual effe& in modifying the form of the body, 
and impreffing it with the fexual character. ‘There are other 
cafes, in which men or women, having their organs appa- 
rently of the accuftomed magnitude, partake refpectively of 
the characters of the other fex, probably from the caufe 
juit alluded to, of the-fexual parts not exerting their full 
influence on the frame. Such individuals may be accounted 
neuters ; and feem, in the human fubjeét, to refemble the 
free martin in neat cattle, where there is a true mixture of 
organs, bet they are fo imperfe& that organization.is not 
influenced by them, andthe form of the individual differs 
both from tuat of the bull and cow. The perfons thus cir- 
cumt{tanced are often deemed by the vulgar hermayhro- 
dites. i 

All the cafes of fuppofed hermaphrodites may be referred 
to one or the other of the heads now defcribed : they will: 
be found to be either males, with fome unufual organization 
or pofition of the urinary or generative apparatus; or fe- 
males, witha long clitoris, or prolapfed uterus ; or indivi- 
duals, in whom the generative ergans have not produced 
their ufual effe& in influencing the development of the body. 
Thus, it is evident, that initead of combining the powers 
of the two fexes, they are, for the moft part, incapable of 
exerting any fexual funétion. Yet ignorance and fupertti- 
tion have marked cut thefe individuals, already fuihciently 
unfortunate from.their defeétive organization, as the objeéts 
of perfectition, and have fubjeted them to the @peration of 
the moft abfurd and cruel laws. The ancients, regarding 
them as an impure and ominous kind cf montters, difpatched 
them by the moft barbarous deaths. It appears from Dio- 
dorus that they had been burned by the Athenians and Ro- 
mans. By the ediéts of Conftantine and other princes, 
they were beheaded, drowned, or banifhed to defert iflands. 
Livy informs us that a newly born child, of which the fex 
could not beafcertainel, was thrown into the fea. (L. +t.) 
Further information on this fubjeé&t may be derived from 
Gafpar Bauhin, De Hermaphroditorum menttroforumque 
partuum hatura, ex ‘Uheotogorum, Jureconfultorum, Phi- 
lofophorum, et Rabbinorum fenteatia; libri duo, Erancof. 
1629, 8vo. Thefeab{urd notions and praéticeshave at pre- 
fent difappeared ; but the fubject is important on many ac- 
counts, as thefe unufual deviations render the fex of an in- 
dividual often doubtful, and impofe even on profeffional per- 
fons. The decifion may be important ix deciding the em- 
ployment in life of an individual, the defeent of property, 
the fitnefs for religious funtions, particularly for the male 
or female religion in the Romifh church, and the judicial 
decifions concerning impotence or fterility.. We therefore 
add a few obfervations on the grounds of difin@ion in fueh 
circurnftances. The greatett difficulty is experienced with 
re{pect to newly born children; for many things affift our 
determinations inthe adult. The beard, the hair furround- 
ing the anus, the defires excited by the prefence of women, 
the teftes and their cords, and the comparatively greater 


ebreadth of the fhoulders than of the pelvis and hips, thew 


us that the individual is aman. ‘The {moothnefs and foftnefs 
of the body in general, the increafe of the beard, and of the 
hair from the anus, the men/trual difcharge, the want of 
teftes, andthe fuperior breadth of the hips, prove the indi- 
vidual to be a woman. 

A male, witha fiffure in the perineum and an imperforate 
penis, may be afcertained by the fize of the penis, by the 
different organization of the preputium from that which 
covers the clitoris 3 the abfence of nymph and hymen, and 
probably the prefence of teftes. The different relation of 
the fiffure in the perineum to the penis, from that of the 
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@mentus urinarius to the clitoris in the female, will affift the 
decifion, as alfo the want of power to pais an initrument 
towards the fituation of the uterus. : 

The fmaller fize of the clitoris, and its different fhape ; 
the connetion of its preputium to the nymph, and the pre- 
fence of the latter parts ; the feparate opening of the vagina 
and meatus urinarius, and the prefence of the hymen ; the 
abfence of tefticles, all prove the individual to bea wo- 
man. 

An adhefion of the labia to each other at their convexities 
may caufe a difficulty in deciding : but here the abfence of 
the penis and tefticles, the difcharge of the urine at the upper 
end of the labia, and the line of union between thofe folds, 
fhew us the nature of the cafe. 

Much information on the fubje€&t of hermaphrodites may 
be gained from the following werks. Parfons’? Mechanical 
and Critical Enquiry into the natere of Hermaphrodites : 
London, 8vo. 1741. Ambrofe Paré's Works, book 24. 
Pietfeh, Gedanken von den Zwittern, in the Old Hamburg 
Magazine, vol. iv.-p. 538, et feq. Arnaud, in Mémoires 
de Chirurgie. Haller, num dentur Hermaphroditi, com- 
mentarius, in the Commentarii foc. reg. fcient. Gottingen, 
tom. i.; or in his Opera Minora, vol. ii. Hunter on the 
Free Martin, in his Obf. on the Animal Economy. Home, 
DiffeGtion of an Hermaphrodite Dog, with Obfervations on 
Hermaphrodites in general, Philof. ‘Tranfa@t. 1799. Mo- 
reau Hiftoire Naturelle de la Femme, tom. 1. p. 211, et 
feq. Wrifberg, Commentatio de fngulari genitalium de- 
formitate in puero, hermaphroditium mentiente, in his Com- 
mentat. voli. p. 504, et, feq. 

Male Organs of Generation—In the human fubjet thefe 
coafift of the tefticles, veficule feminales, proftate, Cow- 
per’s glands, urethra, and penis; making up a fecretory ap- 
paratus, which is double, confilting of a right and left _or- 
gan, in the two former parts, and fingle in the latter. The 
peculiarities of the apparatus confit in the fmall quantity of 
flu'd which it furnifhes, in the long periods for which this 
fluid is retained in its refervoirs ; inthe particular condition 
of the organ dettincd for its emiffion, effentially neceflary to 
that a&t ; and in the phyfical feeling which accompanies the 

The Teflicles.—Thefe organs, placed externally to the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, and lefs prote&ted againit external in- 
jury than moft other important vifcera, are fufpended, each 
of them by a confiderable vafcular bundle, called the /perma- 
tic cord, and contained ina kind of bag or cavity formed of feve- 
ral membranous layers. A middic feptum divides the interior of 
the bag, and feparates from each other the right and leit teitis, 
with their coverings, which are double with the exception 
of the outer one. The latter, formed by the integuments, 
and called the ferotum or purfe (in French les bourfes) con- 
diitutesa fingle bag, which envelopes all the others. The 
f{crotum is attached to the upper and front part of the pelvis, 
unconneéted in every other fituation, contiguous laterally to 
the infide of the thighs, in front to the penis, and feparated 
behind from the anus by an interval of two or three inches, 
called the perineum. A {mail fold of the fin under the penis, 
a flight groove below, and a prominent line -behind, conti- 
nued into the raphe of the perineum, mark out fucceffively, 
on the external furface, the fymmetrical’ divifion of the 
organ. Yet the right fide of the {erotum is almoft conitant- 
ly more elevated than the left, in confequence of the cor- 
refponding {permatic cord being fhorter, and the teftis nearer 
to the ring. The fcrotum is foft to the feel, and elongated, 

fo that the teftes appear loofe and hang low, in warm wea- 

ther, in old perfons, after coition, and under the action of 
any caufes which have a debilitating influence on the frame 


in generak, -It is rough and. harder on the furface, and, 
fhorter in cold weather, in young fubjeéts, at the time of 
ereCtion, and in a ftrong, vigorous ftate of the body : con- 
fequently, at fuch times, it is applied more exaétly to the. 
teftes, and, drawing thefe organs gently upwards, fhertens 
the cords. The fudden aétion of cold, and even of fear,. 
will produce the latter flate of the organ. The wrinkles 
which it exhibits at fuch times are effaced by extending 
it. : 

The coverings of the teftes {ucceed each other in the fol- 
lowing arder: rt. The cutaneous imvefiment, er fcrotum ; 
2dly. The cellular layer ; 3diy. Membrane of a fibrous ap- 
pearance, common to the teftis and cord; 4thly. The ferous 
membrane, The reafon why the dartos is not enumerated 
among thefe coverings will appear prefently. 

The fcrotum is contmuous with the integuments of the 
infide of the thighs, the perineum, and penis. It is difin- 
guifhed by a browniih hue from the reft of the integumentsy 
but follows in general the tints of the latter, being always 
darker in colour. A few fhort hairs are fcattered over its 
furface, and their bulbs, obliquely implanted, form: fenfible 
prominences from the thinnels of the fkin, which are not 
effaced by exteniion of the organ. In its general organiza- 
tion the ferctum refembles the fin ; but it is very thin, fo 
that the veins of the fubjacent cellular tiffue are vifible 
through it. The vital properties of the ferctum are the 
fame with thofe of the fkin in general ; but the contraétion 
produced ‘by cold is more maniieft in the former than in the 
latter. "The phenomenon feems to be the fame in both in- 
ftances. It conftitutes the cutis anferina of the furface’ in 
general. This corrugationof the part has given rife to the 
opinion that a mufcular expanfion 1s found under the fkin in 
this fituation ; and hence have arifen the defcriptions of the 
dartos. We can, however, clearly diftinguifh that the 
contraétion is in the integuments, and not in afy more 
deeply-feated part; they feel denfe and firm at this time, 
inftead of being foft and loofe, as in their ordinary ftate. 

The teftis and cord are furrounded in their fituation by a 
copious and loofe layer of cellular fubftance, placed imme- 
diately under the fkin, and conftituting,. where it divides the 
two teftes from each other, the feptum feroti. This is rather 
more denfe immediately under the cutaneous integument, and 
loofer at the furface of the teftis. Several blood-veffels 
ramify through it, particularly veins ; and hence arifes an 
appearance which may have authorized the opinion concern= 
ing a muicular covering on a fuperficial examination: but 
accurate infpection can difeover no mufcular fibres. Many 
nervous filaments are alfo feen in this fubitance, and enable 
us to explain the acute fenfibility obferved on the removal of 
the teftis in furgical operations, a little fat is feen near the 
ring and the urethra; but it is completely abfent from all 
other fituations. Here, as in the penis, the eye-lids and 
fome other parts, the abundant depofition of fat would in- 
terfere with the functions of the organ ; and its abfence in 
thefe fituations feems to indicate the defign and forefight em- 
ployed in the conitruction of the body as fully as the parti- 
cular con{truction of any parts can de. However the fize of 
the bedy in geneval.may be increafed in corpulent perfons, 
the fcrotum, penis, &c. always retain the fame dimenfions. 
The abfence of fat renders thefe parts more efpecially fub- 
ject to the watery depofitions of anafarea: fuch effufiows 
often manifelt themfelves firlt in the ferotum, and that organ. 
is generally very much increafed in bulk when the anafarca is 
coniiderable. ‘The impulfion of air through an opening in 
the fcrotum demonitrates very well the nature and extent of 
this cellular layer ; by diftenGon of this kind it refembles 
cotton m appearance. Maceration in water may be employed 

for 
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for the fame purpofe; as the fluid penetrates very minutely 
into the cellular interftices. It is continuous with the fimi- 
lar covering of the penis, and with the cellular fubftance of 
the perineum and groins ; fo that air pafles from it into thefe 
fituations. 

The cord and teftis are clofely enveloped by a condenfed 
cellular covering, which defcends from the neighbourhood 
of the abdominal ring, and includes the organs juft men- 
tioned, together with the membranous coverings of the 
latter ; it conftitutes the elythroid or erythroid coat of fome 
writers. The cremafter mufcle is ftrongly conneéted with 
this, and contributes to the formation of the cellular fheath. 
‘This part has been defcribed as the tunica vaginalis of the 
fpermatic cord, but it is entirely overlooked by many writers. 
Its thicknefs differs confiderably in different fubjeéts. It is 
connected to the cellular fubftance of the ferotum externally ; 
and adheres, by cellular connections, to the fpermatic veffels, 
_and to the tunica vaginalis teftis, on the infide. If air be 
impelled through a {mall opening, it is feparated from thefe 
‘parts, and may be divided fo as to thew that it is a diftiné&t 
-membrane. It then appears femi-tranfparent and thin, and 
feems to confift of fibres varioufly interwovea. Its thick- 
nefs is much increafed in f{erotal ruptures, to which it givesa 
_complete external covering. .Camper has delineated it very 
well in-his pofthumous plates edited by Soemmerriny, and 
he defcribes it in the following paragraph; ‘¢ Cremaitteres 
igitur mufculi funt, ab obliquo interno et tran{yerfo abdomi- 
nis orti, per involucrum membranaceum fub cute feroti dif- 
perfi, quocum yvelamentum efformant, funiculum fpermati- 
eum et teitem undequaque cingens, quodque in herniofis 
craffius tenaxque fit, et ex multis fibi invicem impofitis la- 
mellis conftare videtur, cum chirurgia hernias attingimus. 
Velamentum illud facile a facco herni digiti feparatur ; for- 
mius autem adheret vafis fpermatices.?? Icones herniarum, 
p. 13. 

The ferous membrane of the teftis is called the tunica 
vaginalis, and the name fhould be confined entirely to it, 
as moft of the anatomical defcripticns apply to this. part 
only. Like all other ferous membranes, this forms an 
entire and unperforated bag. Its arrangement is fimple. 
It forms a pouch-covering, and appearing to include the 
teftis and epididymis, as the heart is cluded in the pericar- 
dium. When an opening is made into it, and air impelled, 
it is elevated into a bag on the front and fides of the teftis. 
At the pofterior edge of the organ it is reflected over its 
furface, covering the epididymis, a {mall portion of the 
{permatic veffels, and the whole teftis; and giving to thefe 
parts a fmooth external coat. The tunica vaginalis there- 
tore may be faid to confift of two parts; vz. an exterior 
portion, forming the bag, which includes the teftis; and an 
internal, reflected over the furface of the organ. The two 
are continuous at the back edge, and at the upperand lower 
ends of the teflis. ‘he bag-like portion of the membrane 
is covered by the fibrous inveltment already defcribed: 
the refieGied part adheres very clofely to. the epididymis and 
teiticle. The tunica vaginalis is very thin, and every where 
cellular on its external furface; internally it is fmooth, po- 
lifhed, and moittened by a ferous fecretion, which, in an n- 
creafed quantity, conititutes hydrocele. ‘There is hardly 
any fenfible fluid in che ordinary ftate of the parts. Some- 
times there are partial adhefions between the oppofed fur- 
faces of the two portions of the membrane; and fometimes 
a general achefion, by which the cavity is entirely deftroyed, 
is produced by theoperation for the radical cure of hydrocele. 

Tn man and quadrupeds the tefticle confifts of two parts ; 
viz, the proper teftis, and the epididymis, which adheres to 
it belind.. Ordinarily the {crotum contains two of thefe 
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glands, a right and a left one: but this number is not 
invariable. We fhall explain hereafter how it may happen 
that the fcrotum fhould contain no teltis, or only one; 
and, if authors could be credited, we might cite examples, 
in which there have been three, four, or even five. We 
believe that the number never exceeds two, that the flate- 
ments now alluded to have arifen from the fwellings inci- 
dental to thefe parts, being mittaken for teftes, and that 
there is no obfervation deferving of credit by which this 
affertion can be contradi€ted. The ordinary fize of the 
gland in the adult is an anatomical faét known to each indi- 
vidual; but there are fome varieties in this refpect. Long 
continued chaftity probably caufes a fhrinking of the organ ; 
and a fimilar diminution, to a much greater degree, “may 
be occafionally obferved in old fubje&s, when the fun¢tion 
of the part has ceafed, without any difeafe. On the con- 
trary, when venereal enjoyment has been habitually indulged, 
temporary abftinence will caufe a {welling of ‘the organ, 
with fome pain; and. this may be relieved by a fponta- 
neous difcharyge of the fecretion. Again, there are differences 
of volume from original formation. The right and left 
glands are not always of the fame fize, nor is the right par- 
ticularly obferved to exceed the left, as fome have euieet. 
The figure of the part is pretty exaCtly oval, with the two 
ends placed perpendicularly, aud the furface flattened in the 
direCtion of the imall diameter. The extremities, which 
are diftinguifhed by the epithets fuperior and inferioz, are 
not in the fame perpendicular line ; the former is inclined 
forwards and outwards ; the latter backwards and inwards. 
The two ends are fometimes almoft caterior and potfterior. 
The fat fides, which are external and internal, are turned, 
the former towards the thigh of the fame fide, and the 
latter towards the correfponding furface of the oppofite 
gland. The edges of the teftes, which are anterior .and 
pofterior, are placed obliquely, fo as to flant from above 
backwards and downwards. The anterior edge is fome- 
times defcribed as the interior, and the pofterior as 
fuperior. The epididymis is a thin and elongated organ, 
placed along the back edge of the teltis, to which it ad- 
heres by means of the tunica vaginalis and blood-veffels, 
{maller im the middle and enlarged at its upper and lower 
ends, and reflected at the latter, to form the vas deferens. 
Its upper extremity is called the caput epididymidis or 
globus major (téte de lepididyme) ; and this adheres very 
hrmly to the upper end of the tellis, being placed rather 
above, as well as behind it, From this point the organ 
defcends in a thin and flattened form, diftinglly feen asa 
feparate part in the fide of the teftis, which is turned towards 
the thigh, but not on the oppefite furface. It fwells again 
at the lower end into the globus minor (queue de L’epi- 
didyme) and then turns up to form the vas deferens. The 
{permatic cord is attached along the potterior edge of 
the gland, and the greater or lefs obliquity of the teftis 
depends on the mode of its conneGtion. A cord, compofed 
of the fame parts, fufpends each teitis in its place, but it is 
rather longer on the left fide;.a circumftance which has 
been noticed by painters and fiatuaries. The pathologitt 
afcribes to this circumftance the more frequent occur- 
rence of varico-cele on the left fide of the bedy. The 
diftance of both organs from the ring is variable, and de- 
pends on the fate of the ferotum, and the cremafter mufcle. 
Thefe two parts generally contra&- together. The confiftence 
of the gland is foft to the feel. As it is covered almoft 
entirely by the ferous membrane already defcribed, it ac- 
quires from this ciscumftance a fmooth and polifhed furface ; 
its whiteneis arifes from the tunica albuginea. 
Strudure of the Tefticle—The glandular part of the organ, 
is 
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in which the feminal fecretion is immediately effected, 13 a 
light-brown pulpy mafs, confiderably fofter than the 
parenchyma of the other glandular organs, contained in a 
ftronz fibrous: membrane, which determines the exterior 
configuration of the part, and the confiftence which it pre- 
fents on examination. This membrane is rt med the tunica 
albuginea. It is feen through the reflection of the tunica 
vaginalis, which envelopes the teiticle, and Oe. 
very clofely. Yet, notwithftanding the frength or this 
adhefion, the ferous layer may be part ily feparated by 
diffecting from the epididymis forwards. But, over the 
general furface the union is too intimate to admit of fepa- 
ration; and confequently the ferous layer and the true 
albuginea are defcribed ordinarily as compoling one mem- 
brane under the latter name. It is from analogy, rather 
than the dire& teftimony of anatomical obfervation, that 
we defcrib2 them as diftin@ parts. Along the pofte- 
rior edge of the tellis, the albuginea is perforated by 
numerous openings for the paflage of the feminal and 
blood-veffels. From the inner furface of this membrane 
are detached numerous delicate proceffes penetrating the 
fubftance of the teflis, and forming partial fepta, by which 
the glandular mafs is flixhtly fubdivided into fmaller por- 
tions. Some of thefe produétions feem to confift of blood- 
veffels. [he flruéture of this fart claffes it amongft the 
fibrous membranes; it is denfe, very firm, of a peculiar 
white colour, and poffefiing fome blood-veffels. Its ex- 
ternal furface is every where covered by the reflected 
tunica vaginalis, except at the back of the tettis, and its 
inner furface is in contact with the glandular dubftance of 
the organ. The great clofenefs and firmnefs ofits texture 
explain to us the peculiarly hard feel of the inflamed tettis, 
as the membrane yields with difficulty to the diltention 
produced by the {welling of the contained vafeular parts. 
It is manifeftly thicker where the feminal tubes penetrate 
it; and in this fituation we obferve the corpus Highmori, 
concerning which we have further obfervations to make 
below. The albuginea poffeffes exteniibility, and the 
corref{ponding contractility : the fwellings of the tefticle, 
from various caufes, thew the former, and its iubfequent 
return to the natural fize, as well as the fhrinking of the 
part from age demonftrate the latter. It is very fubject to 
Converfion into cartilage. Little excrefcences are fome- 
times obferyed on the furfaces of the gland, about the fize 
of a pin’s head. ‘ 

The tunica albuginea is filled with a foft pulpy matter, 
of a light brownith-yellow hue, and divided into fmall 
portions or lobuli. Imperfect cellular fepta, along which 
the fmall arteries and veins run, divide thefe portions ; 
but the partitions are not merely vafcular. They are at- 
tached, as we have already obferved, to the internal furface 
of the albuginea. Behind, they unite together ina white 

* cellular hue, running along the back edge of the tefticle, 
from above downwards., Such are the appearances exhi- 
bited in the recent organ, without any diilection or pre- 
paration. Its fub/tance is very fott, fo that when dried it 
lofes’more than eight-tenths of its weight. A more 
accurate examination, particularly with the affiftance of 
maceration and putrefattion, difcover that all this pulpy 
mafs is made up of convoluted ferpentine threads poflefiing 
fome firmnefs and conneéted together by a very foft cellular 
fubftance. 'Thefe, which are called the tubuli or duétus 
feminiferi teftis, feem about the fize of an ordinary fewing 
thread, and can eafily be drawn out witha needle, after 
maceration, tothe length of aninch and even more. Thefe 
threads are tubular, cylindrical thick in their coats with 
{mall calibre, plentifully fupplied with minute vafcular rami- 
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fications, from which however injected liquors do not pafs 
into the duéts. They do not ramify, but pafs in a tolera- 
bly ftraight dire€tion to the cellular Ime at the back of the 
teflis. That they are-tubular is proved by the poflibility 
of injeGing them wih qvickfilver from the vas deferens: 
this indeed often fails, but in fome cafes the tubuli are 
filled in this way through the whole teftis. The diameter of 
one of thefe ducts, according to Monro, is 1-20cdth of an 
inch ; or 1-120th when injected with quickfilver. By the 
calculations of the fame anatomift, the teftis fhould appear 
to confilt of 62,500 tubes, fuppofing each to be one iach in 
length: and confequently, if- they were joined into cne 
tube, it would be 5208 feet and 4 inches in length. The 
convolutions and turns of the duéts are fo numereus, that 
they do not continue their courfe, in the fame ftraight line, 
for more than 1-4oth of an inch, 

The white and firm cellular line -at the back of the 
teftis, jult at the adhefion of the epididymis, is called the 
corpus Highmori. Many anatomifts have defcribed it as 
tubular, and have affigned to it the office of conveying the 
femen to the epididymis. Sucha part cbyioufly exifts in the 
teftis, and is fill more manifeit in animals, as in the boar, than 
in the human fubjeét. Haller, who has given the moft accu- 
rate account of this fubjeé, fays, « After I had accurately 
filled the vas deferens with quickfilver, I obferved in the 
corpus Highmori numerous veffels, larger than the tube of 
the epididymis, running according to the length of the 
gland, ferpentine, eafily torn, and communicating with 
each other.’’ Elem. Phyfiol. v. 7. p. 445. In thefe the 
tubuli feminiferi teftis terminate ; and they conftitute the 
rete vafculofum of the organ. The dudts contaired in 
each part of the tubuli feminiferi end in one ftraight tube, 
which terminates in the rete teftis. A certain number of 
tubes, called the vafa efferentia, convey the femen from 
the rete vafculofum to the commencement of the epididynus. 
Obfcure notices of thefe veffels may be found in various 
writers, and De Graaf in particular has defcribed them. 
But the labours of Haller have thrown the preateft light 
on the fubje&t. « When, after various anticceftftl ate 
tempts, the continued labour of an hour or more had 
enabled me to fill completely the vas deferens, I obferved 
the head of the epididymis to be made up of vafcular cones, 
amounting in number to twenty or thirty, and connected 
together by cellular fubftance before any diffeCtion had 
been ufed. Each of thefe cones is made up of a fingle 
{mall veffel, larger however than the tube of the epididy- 
mis, convoluted into innumerable folds. The bafis of the 
cone is turned towards the epididymis; its apex is a 
veffel_ proceeding downwards to the teltis, perforating 
the albuginea, and communicating with the rete teitis.”” 
Ibid. p. 447. 


The epididymis, of which we have already deferibed the 


pofition and figure, is diftinenifhed by its greyith colour 
from the fhining whitenefs of the teftis. 
the point where the cord is attached to the tefticle, it is 
furrounded by blood-veffels, of which feveral are di‘lri- 
bated to itfelf: its furface is partially covered by the 
reflection of the tunica vaginalis, which adheres to it clofely, 
except at the angle of refleion, where the conneétion is 
loofer. Its ftructure is much more eafily unravelled than 


that of the teflis, for, when filled with quickfilver from the , 


vas deferens, it is proved to confift of a fingle tube, almoft 
infinitely convoluted upon itfelf, excepting only a {mall part 
of the caput, whichis made up of the vafcular cones. ‘The 
latter uniting together form one very finall tube, which by 
its ferpentine courfe and turns, conneéted to each other b 
cellular {ubftance, containing the ramifications of blood- 
veffels, 


Being placed at, 
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vellels, forms the body of the epididymis. As it defcends 
alone the back of the teftis, it increafes in diameter, and 
at the fame time is proportionally lefs convoluted. Ina 
confiderably enlarged {late, it is refle€:ed from,the lower 
end of the teftis, itil a little convoluted at firft, but foon 
forming a itraight tube, called the vas deferens. By care- 
fully deltroying the cellular fubitance, which connects to- 
gether the convolutions of this tube, we can demonitrate 
the facts now mentioned concerning the frudture of this 
organ. In fitch a procefs the tube can be drawn out toa 
furprifing length, to five ells, according to De Graaf, to 
400 times the length of the epididynus in its natural ftate, 
according to Heuermann. Monro has taken great pains 
in meafuring and calculating the dimenfions of this part: 
he finds the diameter of the tube, on an average, to be 1-8oth 
of an inch, its length 31 feet, and the number of its turns, 
as it dees not go in a ftraight direction at any part, for 
more than 1-30th of an inch, 11,100. (De femine et teftibus 
in variis animalibus, p. 31 and 32). As a further proof, that 
the organ is made up of a fingle tube, we may obferve, 
that if we cut it acrofs while we continue to inject quick- 
filver from the vas deferens, the fluid efcapes from one 
orifice only, and when that is tied, no more runs out. 

Thus, the femen, firft formed in the fmall ferpentine vef- 
fels (tubuli teffis) which make up the pulpy mafs of the tef- 
tis, is depofited from thefe in the ftraight feminiferous tubes, 
which convey it into the rete vafculofum, placed at the back 
of the teftis, and connected to the albuginea, where it forms 
the corpus Highmori. Hence it pailes through the vafa effe- 
rentia, or excretoria teftis, about twelve in number, which 
perforate the albuginea, at the upper end of the teftis, and 
then form, in a convoluted ftate, the ferpentine vafcular 
cones, which make up the caput epididymidis. Thefe unite 
into a fingle {mall tube, which, by its numerous turns, firft 
forms the epididymis, and then ends in the vas deferens. Hal- 
ler, Programma de vafis feminalibus, Gotting. 1745 ; and in 
Oper. minor t. 2. p. 5. 

From the origin of the conyoluted tubuli feminiferi, to 
the termination of the epididymis in the vas deferens, the 
femen goes through a feries of veffels, which are folded 
16,860 times, and, if extended in a ftraight line, would ex- 
ceed 42 feet in length. Monro, lib. cit. : 

The {mallnefs of thefe tubes prevents us from afcertaining 
their texture, or the nature of their fides. The tubuli teftis 
poffefs confiderable firmnefs, as we may afcertain by extend- 
ang them until they break, and by obierving the column of 
quickfilyer which they fupport, when we inject them: The 
tube of the epididymis poffefles firm and itrong fides, in 
comparifon to its cavity. ; E 

A {mall tube, either ftraight, or flightly convoluted, is 
fometimes obferved to arife from the epididymis, and after 

afling to various diftances on the cord, to terminate in a 
cul-de-fac. Its fize is equal to that of the tube of the epi- 
didymis itfelf. This circumftance was firft noticed by Hal- 
ler, who called the yeffel vafeulum aberrans. (Progr. de 

“vas. feminal.) He did not undertake to determine its termi- 
nation or nature, obferving that it proceeded mia the 
cord, ‘¢ incerto fine: an lymphaticum ??’ The exiftence 
‘of the vafculum aberrans has been confirmed by Monro, who 
injected it in four out of fixteen tefticles ; and he adopts the 
opinion fuggetted by Haller, of its being a lymphatic. Mr. 
Cruikfhank takes a different view of the matter. “ It is,’ 
fays he, “a lufus nature, and either forms a cul-de-fac, or, 
after many convolutions, returns back again upon itfelf, and 
terminates where it began. It fometimes mounts four inches 
upon the cord, and then terminates ina caecum, or blind 
‘end. Sometimes it is not a quarter of an inch in length. I 
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have feen it convolute, like the epididymis itfelf ; from which 
it could not be diftinguifhed, till, by maceration and diflec- 
tion, the cellular mentbrane had been removed. It may be 
compared with the diverticulum ili, fo frequently met with 
in the human inteftines.”” Anatomy of the abforbing Vef- 
fels, p. 148. 

V offels of the Tefticle : Spermatic cord.—Under the inferior 
extremity of the kidney, and about the middle of the pfoas 
magnus mufcle, we obferve a fafciculus of blood-veffels, 
lymphatics, and nerves, placed behind the peritoneum, and 
connected to that membrane by a cellular fubftance: this is 
the commencement of the fpermatic cord. It defcends over 
the pfoas mufcle, pafling at the fame time rather outwards, 
croffes the ureter, continues its courfe over the iliacus inter- 
nus, and arrives at the upper opening of the abdominal ring. 
Here it is increafed by the acceffion of the vas deferens, from 
the fide of the bladder. It now penetrates the upper aper- 
ture of the ring, going under the inferior edge of the ob- 
liquus internus, and tranfverfus abdominis: then it turns 
downwards and forwards in the canal placed between the twa 
openings of the ring, covered in front by the aponeurofis of 
the obliquus externus, and lying behind on the fafcia tranf- 
verfalis. In this part of its courfe, it is further increafed 
by the acceffion of the cremafter mufcle. The cord finally 
emerges through the opening in the tendon of the obliquus 
externus, and then turns fuddenly downwards ; lying not fo 
much on the bone between the two columns of the ring, as on 
the outer column itfelf, fo as to cover its infertion into the 
pubes. Juit at the point, where the cord enters the abdo- 
minal canal, it lies on the root cf the epigaftric artery. As 
it is placed behind the peritoneum, in the whole of its defcent 
from the loins to the abdominal ring, that membrane is not 
perforated at the point where the cord leaves the abdomen. 
Ner is there any fheath continued from the peritoneum, 
along the cord, to the tunica vaginalis ; although fuch a 
ftructure has been afcribed to the human fubje& from the 
obfervation of animals, in which it is really found. In bu- 
bonocele, indeed, a membranous cavity, produced by aconti- 
nuation of the peritoneum, lies over the cord; but this is 
difeafe : and in a particular period of fcetal exiftence, there is 
a canal leading from the abdomen to the tunica vaginalis, but 
this is ordinarily clofed before birth. Neither is there any 
foundation for the defcription of two layers of the perito- 
neu, of which the ureter is faid to accompany the cord. 
Efcaping through the opening in the tendon of the obliquus 
externus abdominis, the cord defcends in a ftraight courfe 
to the teftis, covered externally by the fibrous fheaths alrea- 
dy defcribed, and growing rather larger as it approaches the 
organ. Copious foft cellular fubftance, with very little fat, 
connects together the component parts of the cord. 

The {permatic are the chief arteries for fupplying the tef- 
tes and their coverings. 'Thefe veffels are the longett in their 
courfe, compared to their diameter, of any in the body ; 
they were known to the ancient phyficians, and called by 
them the /emina/ veflels. They would probably have efcaped 
the diligence of the difleétor, had not the importance of the 
part, which they fupply, been more attended to, than the 
fize of the tube. They arife, moft commonly, from the 
front of the aorta, between the origins of the renal and. in- 
ferior mefenteric veffels ; either near together, or at a {mall 
diftance from each other. This is the cafe in twenty-two 
out of thirty-five initances. They may arife from the aorta 
higher or lower than the point which has been mentioned. 
The artery of the right fide fometimes comes from the right 
renal; but the left arifes much more commonly from the re- 
nal artery, infomuch, that this has been defcribed as the ac- 
cuftomed origin. Often a fmaller branch from the renal joins 
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the trunk of the fpermatic. It defcends at an acute or half- 
right angle, and goes in front of the vena cava, on the right 
fide of the bedy ; but has been feen behind that vein. Its 
courfe is rather tortuous: joining the vein onthe pfoas muf- 
cle, it defcends along the cord, and arrives at the teftis in 
two branches, It gives off {mall twigs to the renal capfule, 
fat of the kidney, ureter, lumbar glands, and the cord itfelf. 
The area of the yeflel, inftead of being diminifhed by all 
thefe branches, is rather increafed. Several ramifications 
are difpatched, below the ring, to the cremalter, tunica va- 
einalis, and cellular fubftance of the ferotum. Ultimately 
it is diftributed in numerous branches to the epididymis and 
tefticle ; thefe partly perforate the back of the albuginea, 
and are employed in fupplying the pulpy fubitance of the 
organ. Some of the ramifications communicate with branches 
of the epigaftric artery. Smaller arteries come to the fper- 
matic cord, or telticle, from the epigaftric, or from the 
i »xa abdominis. The ferotum, and its cellular fub- 
flance, receive twigs from the arteries of the thigh. ‘* Hence,” 
fays Haller, “ tying the fpermatic arteries does not deitroy 
the teftis, on account of the fupply derived from the exter- 
nal veffels; but as thefe are very {mall, the venereal powers 
of the organ are loft.’ Element. Phyfiolog. v. 7. p. 430. 

It has been afferted by many anatomifts, and fome of con- 
fiderable celebrity, that the {permatic arteries and veins com- 
municated together : and Euftachius has drawn large commu- 
nicating channels. ‘That injetion will fometimes pafs from 
one order of thefe veffels into the other, when dexteroufly 
impelled, is very true, and it holds equally good of other 
parts ; but there is no more than the ordinary kind of com- 
munication here. 

The {permatic veins, like the arteries, are two in number : 
the right ufually terminating in the front of the vena cava, 
the left in the renal vein, either alone, or in conjunétion with 
the capfular, or a lumbar, or the hemiazyga. The left fperma- 
tic may end in the vena cava; Or the right in the renal vein. 
Sometimes the vein ends by two, three, or four branches in the 
cava and renal vein. "The fize of the veffel is very confiderable 
when compared to that of the artery: its diameter being nearly 
aline anda half. When the veflel has reached the pfoasmufcle, 
it divides into branches, which unite again, and give origin 
to other ramifications, which alfo anaftomofe together, and 
foon: thus a large plexus of veins is formed, conftituting 
the corpus pampiniforme, forming the chief bulk of the cord, 
and increafing in fize as it approaches the teftis. Branches 
correfponding to thefe arteries, which arife from the {perma- 
tic, join the vein. Valves are found in the {permatic veins, 
but none at their terminations: the tendency to the forma- 
tion of varices in thefe veflels, fhews the neceility for the ex- 
iftence of valves. The veins of the fcrotum, derived from 
the epigaftric, communicate with the fpermatic, and with 
thofe of the penis. 

The abforbents of the tefticles are numerous and large, 
but have not been lone known. Nuck had demonftrated 
them by inflating the {permatic veins; and Monro rejected 
them when he had thrown quickfilver into the vas duerets. 
He obferved four or five valvular veffels arifing from the 
rete teflis, and afcending the cord. Haller candidly admits 
that he did not know much of them; ‘ In homine aliquo- 
ties vidi majufcula, non tamen valde numerofa, in funiculo 
feminali cum venis afcendentia, valvulofa, ut tamen neque 
originem, neque finem fatis accurate viderem.”” (Elem. 
Phyfiol. v. 7. p. 436.) Mr. Cruikfhank has given us the 
molt perfect account of thefe veffels. “ The abforbents of 
the tunica vaginalis,” fays he, “ are eafily difeovered, lying 


between the reflection of that coat and the tunica albuginea.. 


Though they are thus fituated, I know that they belong 


equally to the body of the tefticle; they are in great num- 
bers, and I have fometimes covered the albuginea with ab- 
forbents injeéted with quickfilver; perhaps there is not 
any part of the body where the abforbents are larger or 
more numerotis, in proportion to the part, than they are 
here. They foon leave the albuginea, and get upon the 
cord, where they are joined by others, to be defcribed pre- 
fently ; but the tunica vaginalis has alfo other abforbents, 
upon the anterior and lateral parts, which have not the leaft 
connection with the body of fe tefticle, nor with the albugi- 
nea, and which alfo foon blend with the former, on the begin- 
ning of the cord, The abforbents, which arife out of the 
rete teftis, are exceedingly large, and appear to have no con~ 
neétion with its coats. A very beautiful preparation of thefe 
veffels { made at Windmill-ftreet, at leaft ten years ago: 1 
injected the vas deferens with quickfilver, and had in view not 
only the filling of the epididymis, but the tubuli teftis them- 
felves. I had forced the mercury along the epididymis, and was 
delighted to fee it get into the body of the telticle ; the mer- 
cury continued to defcend very quickly through the glafs in- 
jeCting tube, but I foon found that it was not running into the 
tubuli teitis, but into fome yeffels, which mounted along the 
cord: thefe I foon perceived were abforbents. I have alfo 
injected them from every part of the epididymis, from its 
fuperior extremity, from the middle, and from the lower 
end. The abforbents, having reached the cord, form from fix 
to twelve trunks or more; fome of thefe are fometimes 
larger than a crow-quill: they do not appear to anaftomofe 
with one another as they pafs along the cord; at firft they 
run ftraight upwards, in the direétion of the ring of the ex- 
ternal oblique mufcle ; after which they are Pent upon them- 
felyes, and pafsa little way in the dire¢tion of the {pine of 
the ilium ; after which they are bent as it were a fecond time 
upon.themfelves, and run over the anterior furface of the 
pfoas mufcle, and terminate at laft in the lumbar glands. 
The reafon of their termination, fo diftant from their origin, 
will eafily occur to thofe who refleét that the original fitua- 
tion of the tefticle was at this place, and that it was natural 
for it, like the other vifcera, to receive its blocd-veffels and 
nerves from the neareft trunks, and to return its abforbents to: 
the neareft glands.’”? Anatomy of theabforbing Veffels,p. 140.. 

The nerves, like the blood-veffels of this organ, arife from 
the trunks contained in the abdomen, and have confequently 
a long paflage to their ultimate deftination. They are rather 
numerous than large. They are produced from the renal 
plexus chiefly, with additions from the mefenteric and hy- 
pogaftric plexufes, and from the trunk of the great fympa- 
thetic. They are clofely conneéted to the veffels in the cord, 
but can hardly be traced to the teitis. The fcrotum and cre- 
matter are fupplied by the lumbar nerves. Although the 
teftis does not appear to poffefs acute fenfibility, compreflion 
of the organ caufes a peculiar, dull, and intolerable fenfa- 
tion, of the moft diftreffing kind. 

Befides the parts juft enumerated, the cord contains the 
vas deferens, which will be prefently noticed; and the cremaf- 
ter mufcle, which is defcribed under the article CREMASTER. 

A  foft and loofe cellular fubftance unites together the parts 
which have been juft mentioned; it refembles that of the 
{crotum in not containing fat generally ; but in corpulent 
perfons {mall depofitions of adipous matter may be obferved 
init. It does not communicate with that of the ferotum, 
as the fibrous covering of the cord is interpofed between 
them ; and itis much lefs fubjeét than the latter to anafar- 
cous affections. Indeed its quantity is proportionally lefs 
abundant. Yet in rare cafes it has been the feat of aqueous 
infiltration, conitituting a very uncommon kind of hydrocele 
of the cord: the latter complaint shews itfelf more frequent- 
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ly in the form of a fingle cyft with fmooth fides, contained 
in the cellular fubitance of the part. 

The vas, or ductus deferens,is the tube which conveys the 
femen from the epididymis to the urethra. Its figure is for 
the mott part cylindrical, and it confilts of a very {mall tube, 
which will only admit a large briftle, with very thick fides. 
Although its calibre is fo fmall, the diameter of the part on 
a {ection equals a line. The fubftance of its fides is very 
firm, and cuts like cartilage; hence we can diftinguifh it by 
the feel trom the other component parts of the cord, by 
fliding them between the finger and thumb in the living fub- 
ject. ‘The internal furface of the tube is {mooth. Nothing 
ofa mufcular ftructure can be difcerned in its compofition. 


It arifes from the pofterior and inferior part of the epidi- 
dymis, afcends behind and a little on the infide of that organ, 
and then continues its courfe along the {permatic cord be- 
hind the veffels to the ring. Compreffion of this part occa- 
fions the fame kind of pain as is experienced when the teltes 
are injured ; and the very acute fuffering obferved on tying 
the cord in caftration, has been explained by the circum- 
ftance of this tube being included in the ligature. Perhaps 
this explanation may be doubted, as the nerves of the teftes 
are alfo among the comprefled parts; however, the vas de- 
ferens is ealily omitted, as its hard feel enables us to feparate 
the veflels which lie in front, and are connected to it by a 
loofe cellular fubftance. It pafles through the abdominal 
canal, holding the fame relative fituation to the {permatic 
veffels, It feparates from them behind the opening, and 
then bends downwards and backwards along the furface of 
the pfoas mufcle, and of the iliac veflels, to enter the pel- 
vis. ere it becomes attached to the pofterior and lateral 
part of the bladder, and defcends obliquely from without in- 
wards, juft in the fituation where the peritoneum is reflect- 
a to the bladder from the fide of the pelvis, connected by 
cellular fub{tance on one fide to the bladder, and on the 
other to the peritoneum, and fituated in front of the rectum. 
In this courfe it decuffates the umbilical artery, behind which 
it paffes: it alfo crofles the ureter, being placed between 
the lower extremity of that canal and the bladder. At 
the lower and back part of the latter organ it turns for- 
wards and inwards, fo as to approach towards the canal of 
the oppofite fide, itill connected to the furface of the blad- 
der; in this direction it continues along the under furface of 
the organ, within the veficula feminalis, and connected below 
by cellular fubftance to the rectum. - In the neighbourhood 
of the proftate, the two vafa deferentia are placed clofe to- 
gether, and each unites jult at the furface of the gland, 
with the anterior extremity of the veficula feminalis. The 
ganal, refulting from this junction, fometimes called the eja- 
ceulatory dud, penetrates the fubitance of the proitate, from 
below and behind, upwards and forwards, and opens in the 
urethra at the fide of the veru montanum. 


The commencement of the vas deferens is a little convolu- 
ted, and rather larger in its calibre: at the upper part of the 
teftis it becomes ftraight in its courfe, and its area is dimi- 
nifhed. Under the bladder it is confiderably enlarged again, 
where it lies along the inner edge of the veficula feminalis. 
it has here fometimes a {lightly ferpentine courfe, and pof- 
feffes a flattened form. Its cavity is proportionably aug- 
mented, and, inftead of a cylindrical tube, prefents a reticula- 
ted texture, like that of the veficula feminales. Its furface 
is irregular and tuberculated in confequence of this cellular 
ftru€ture, After receiving the tube of the veficula femina- 
lis, it ig again diminithed remarkably in fize, and forms a 
{mall cylindrical caral. 


The vas deferens receives atterial and venous ramifications 
from the trunks, in the neighbourhood of which it paffes. 
Nothing is known of its nerves. 


It is by no means common in animals for the vas deferens 
to join the veficula feminalis in the manner already defcribed. 
In all cafes where there are tefticles, that duct conveys the 
fecreted fluid into the urethra, there being no veticule in 
fome, while in others they terminate by feparate cpenings. 
The communication between the two parts m man isa very 
free one ; and, although the canal formed by their junCtion 
proceeds ina ftraight direGion to its termination in the ure- 
thra, yet quickfilver, or any other injeSted fluid, or air thrown 
into the vas deferens, pafles into, and diftends the correfpond- 
ing veficula before it gets into the urethra. ‘The compreifion 
of the common canal by the firm fubftance of the proftate, 
the finall fize of the tube and of its opening, anda particular 
turn made by it, have been affigned to explain this fa@. If 
the injection is pufhed further, it will go into the urethra, 
Fluids thrown into the veficula alfo diftend the vas deferens, 
but are more readily admitted into the urethra, as the ca- 
pacity of that veffel is nat confiderable. 


The veficule feminales are two foft bodies, refembling, 
when undifturbed by diffeCtion, membranous tubes with 
blind extremities, convoluted, and therefore marked with 
rifings and grooves on theirfurface. They are fituated un- 
der the inferior flattened furface of the bladder, and upon 
the upper furface of the rectum, being connected to both 
thefe organs by loofe cellular adhefions. They are pyri- 
form, with the apex placed forwards, and the bafis back- 
wards, and convergent from behind forwards. Their ante- 
rior extremities, joined, as we have already mentioned, to 
the vafa deferentia, lie on the upper and back part of the 
proftate, and would be in contact with each other, were 
they not feparated by the tubes jutt alluded to. From 
this point they grow gradually broader, and are divergent, 
terminating behind in rounded ends, which are the moft dif- 
tant from eachother. ‘The fuperior furface, in conta&t with 
the bladder, is rather flattened: the inferior, lying upon the 
rectum, is flightly convex. The vas deferens runs in scon- 
tat with the inner margin, and the outward edge 1s turned 
towards the fide of the bladder. The pofterior broad and 
rounded ends are partly in contatt with the peritoneum, 
and lie at the fides of the pouch, formed where that mem- 
brane is refleted from the bladder to the rectum, Nume- 
rous arterial and venous ramifications, particularly the latter, 
and a confiderable quantity of cellular fubfance, furround 
thefe organs in all direCtions, and conneét them to the 
neighbouring parts. In fome individuals the pyriform 
fhape is not well marked; but the anterior and lower end 
is always fmall. ‘The flattened appearance of its furfaces 
ig altered by injeQion: the whole organ then appears thick- 
er, and the tubercular rifings of the furface are more dif- 
ting. 


A very different appearance is produced when thefe bo- 
dies are unravelled by the anatomift. Each veficula 1s then 
found to confilt of a fingle tortuous tube, about the fize of a 
writing quill, with a blind extremity, and feveral lateral ap- 
pendices, which alfo end in cul-de-facs. Sometimes the lat- 
ter are very few ; perhaps one or even none. In other in- 
ftances they may amount in number to ten, or more, 
Haller has feen feyenteen larger, befides fmaller ones. Some 
of thefe are fimple blind appendices; others, particularly 
near the anterior end of the organ, again branch out. 
Sometimes the whole veficula is bifid almoft from its ‘very 
origin ; the varieties, indeed, are fo numerous, that 
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two velicule will hardly be found exaétly refembling each 
other ; but thefe variations are not important. (See Monro 
de T2ftibus, tab. 3.) This tube, with its appendices, is fo 
convoluted upon itfelf, the turnings being clofely connected 
together by cellular fubftance, containing numerous vafcular 
ramifications, that the organ, when undiflected, is four or 
five times fhorter than the unravelled tube ; and a feétion of 
it in this ftate makes it appear to be compofed of numerous 
cells, communicating together. This ftructure accounts to 
us alfo for the knotted appearance of the organ on its fur- 
face. c : 

The ftruéture of the veficula is analogous to that of the 
vas deferens: its fides are not fo thick, but they are fill 
denfe and ftrong. ‘The external coat is of a clofe texture, 
and whitith colour, covered with cellular fubftance external- 
ly. Nothing of a mufcular nature can be difcerned here, 
although the funétions of the organ oblige us to admit_ that 
it pofleffes acontraétile power. We cannot otherwile ac- 
count for the expulfion of the contents of the veficula. 
The aétion of the levatores ani, vshich has been affigned as 
the efficient caufe of this expulfion, is certainly inade- 
quate to account for it ; as their ordinary daily exertion is at- 
tended with no fuch effect, when the venereal orgafm is not 
prefent, and thefe parts are not exerted in their {pecific man- 
ner. We may obferve, moreover, that the perineal mufcles 
contraé at the moment of ejaculation; now the contents of 
the veficulz muft be conveyed into the urethra in the pre- 
vious moments. ‘The internal furface of the veficule is 
formed by a mucous lining, cenne¢ted clofely to the preced- 
ing tunic. Its colour is whitifh, and its thicknefs not con- 
fiderable. It is continuous with the lining of the urethra. 
Its furface is very minutely reticulated, and marked with 
extremely {mall divifions, not to mention the larger fepta 
formed by the turnings and folds of the tube and its appen- 
dices. It has, moreover, a downy or villous appearance : a 
fimilar ftruéture characterizes that enlarged portion of the 
vas deferens which lies along the edge of the veficula. The 
flrudture of thefe parts, as well as the junction of the vas 
defgrens and velicula at an acute angle, has very confiderable 
analogy to the gall-bladder and ductus hepaticus. Both 
have the fame reticulated internal furface ; the union of the 
two tubes, and the fuppofed courfe of the contaimed fluids, 
are contidered to be fimilar. : 

Some anatomifts have defcribed glands as being con- 
tained in the fubftance of the coats of the veficule, and 
fecreting the mucous fluid poured into thefe organs = but the 
mott careful inveftigation does not lead us to detect any 
thing glandular, and the fecretion is probably performed by 
the furface of the parts. 

We proceed to defcribe more exa‘tly the canal by which 
the veficula and vas deferens communicate with the urethra. 
The tube of the former affuming a fmooth appearance on 
jts internal furface, and rather diminifhed in fize, converging 
towards its fellow, joins the correfponding vas deferens at a 
very acute angle ; itds ftill confiderably larger than the latter 
canal. When the parts are diffefted, and the connetting 
cellular membrane removed, as in the hepatic and cyftic 
duéts, the junétion appears to be effected at a half right 
angle. ‘The canal formed by this union, and belonging 
equally to the veficula and yas deferens, proceeds more direét- 
ly in the courfe of the latter,lies in clofe contact with its 
fellow, paffes between the proftate and neck of the bladder, 
and thus arrives at the under furface of that part of the ure- 
thra, which runs through the gland. A {mall elongated 
eminence is found in this portion of the urinary canal, com- 
pofed of its internal coat, broader behind, where it aflumes 


an oval fizure. Towards the front it is continued into 2 
long prominence, which is fimply a fold of the urethral lin- 
ing, and difappears in the bulb, ending in one of the long 
ftrie, of which feveral are feen in the urethra, and fome- 
times bifid, or even radiated at its extremity. It is called 
caput gallinaginis, or veru montanum. The elevations cf 
the lining of the bladder, continued from the ureters, termi- 
nate in this eminence. Itsoval portion is hollow, and pre- 
{ents a long flit leading intoa cul-de-fac, which can be in= 
flated, but which has no communication with the feminal 
paflages. On each fide of the eminence there is a fmall ob- 
long opening, the termination of the ejaculatory duct, but 
much narrower than the calibre of that tube, which is 
fuddenly reflected from within outwards, at nearly a right 
angle, and pours its contents, by this {mall opening, into the 
urethra. There is no valvular ftruéture at thefe orifices. 
The flit and cul-de-fac already mentioned have given rife ta 
an opinion, that the two ejaculatory ducts termimated by a 
common orifice, which is altogether erroneous. 


The proitate is a firm glandular body, placed behind the _ 


fymphyfis pubis, in front of the neck of tae bladder, and 
furrounding the commencement of the urethra. In. moft 
animals there are two feparate glands in this fituation, and 
the expreffion proffates has been erroneoufly transferred to 
the human fubject. The fize and figure of this part have 
been not unaptly compared to thofe of alarge chefnut. Its 
broader end 1s turned towards the bladder, and is divided by, 
a flight fiffure into two lateral lobes, the narrower part is- 
fituated forwards. It is confiderably thicker from fide to- 
fide, than in the vertical dire€tion. - The fuperior furface- 
correfponds to the arch of the pubis, but is rather behind- 
that part: itis covered by a ftrong fibrous expanfien, de- 
fcending from the arch, and named the inferior ligament of 
the bladder. Below, the gland is conneéted by. clofe cellu 
lar adheiions to’ the upper furface of the re€tum, and the- 
contaét of thefe two parts is more extenfive in proportion to- 
the fize of the gut, which, when much diftended, rifes: 
flightly on each fide of the proftate, fo as to be endangered: 
in the lateral operation of lithotomy. The convex promi- 


nent fides are covered by the anterior fibres of the levator. 


ani. The bafis, or broad pofterior part, whichis gently con-- 
cave, embraces the neck of the bladder, and the {mall ante— 
rior ends of the veficule feminales and vafa deferentia. The 

cellular fubitance, which conneéts it here to the bladder, is- 
very denfe and firm, and the mufcular fibres of the organ- 
are partly interwoven with it. ‘This part prefents the- 
groove already mentioned as dividing the organ into two- 
lateral lobes. In front, the narrower portion of the proftate- 
is loft indefinitely on the membranous part of the urethray_ 
to which it adheres moft firmly. The bulk of the urethra, 


the fat and mufcles of the perineum, cover the part fo deeply ~ 


on its anterior afpeét, that it can by no means be felt from: 
the furface ; on the upper part of the reétum, however, the- 
gland may be diftinétly recognized by the finger introduced) 
into the gut, as nothing but the inteftine covers it in this: 
fituation: and it projects fenfibly into the tube when en-- 
larged. Z : : 
The urethra, immediately at its origin from the bladder,, 
pafles through the proftate from behind forwards, and the 
membrane is almo‘t confolidated with the fides of the open— 
ing inthe gland. ‘This paflage does not take place at the 
centre, but nearer to the fuperior furface, fo that a {mall! 
portion only of the gland is above the urethra, and the chief 
bulk of it below and at the fides. At the inferior part of. 
the opening, by which the urethra commences, a finall por- 
tion of the gland projects flightly towards the bladder; and 
5 this 
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this part is perforated by the feminal ducts.. It has been 
particularly deferibed by Mr. Home as forming a third lobe 
oi the proftate. See the defcription of a {mall lobe of the 
human proitate gland in the Philof. Tranfadt. 1806, pt. 1. 

The external furface of the proftate is covered by a more 
er lefs diftin& cellular inveltment, which is the moft com- 
plete below, and furrounded by numerous vafcular ramifica- 
tions, particularly of the venous kind. For an account of 
fome mufcular fibres connected to it, fee Compressor. 

Its. firuéture is rather obfcure; for it does not con- 
flitute a fimple gland with one excretory cavity, nor is it 
feparable into fmaller conflituent portions. It is denfe and 
very firm to the feel, apparently homogeneous when cut: into, 
of a light brown colour, and on the whole confiderably re- 
fembling a fcirrhous mafs. Small cavities are fcattered 
through it, and excretory duéts, from 7 or 8, to 12 or 15 
im number, continued from thefe, open into the commence- 
ment of the urethra, on each fide of the caput gallinaginis. 
From thefe openings, a white and thickifh fluid may be 
exprefled in confiderable abundance: it differs effentially 
in its colour from that contained in the veficule feminales. 

Cowper's glands, are two {mall glandular mafles, fo named 
from the anatomift who particularly defcribed them, and 
publifhed figures of them; fee his Defcriptio glandularum, 
quarundam auper detectarum, &c. 1702. They have alfo 
been called the inferior, or f{maller proftates, or glandule 
acceflorie ; they are of a roundifh or oval figure, rather flat- 
tened, about the fize of apea, placed on each fide of the 
lower end of the bulb of the urethra, and covered by the 
accelerator mufcle. They may be eafily demonttrated by 
cutting through the middle of that mufcle, and reflecting it 
towards each fide: they are of a reddifh-grey colour, and 
compofed of many little portions, united together by cellu- 
Ler fubftance. Each of them has a feparate excretory dud, 
about half an inch in length, running obliquely forwards, 
and opening into the urethra by an aperture, which will ad- 
mit a hog’s briflle. They fecrete a mucous fluid, of a red- 
difh colour, which affifts in lubricating the lining of the 
urethra. According to Morgagni, they are fometimes want- 
ing. Haller has always found them, when he fought for 
them carefully. Cowper defcribes a third gland as being 
placed under the pubes in the curve of the urethra; but 
this has not in general been admitted. 

The Penis.—Aiter this defcription of the organs, which 
fecrete and preferve the feminal fluid, or form other liquors 
which are added to the produce of the teiticles, we proceed 
to fhew how this is conveyed to the place of its deitination 
mthe female. The urethra is a common paflage for the 
femen and urine, commencing at the bladder, continued along 
the penis to its extremity, at which it opens, and facilitating, 
by its connection with this organ, the tranfmiffion of the 
fecundating liquor to the germs prepared in the generative 
parts of the female. The penis is a very leading character in 
the ftructure of the male, and is the feat of enjoyment in the 

‘ aét.of copulation. Its form is elongated, and nearly cylin- 
drical; it is placed at the middle and lower part of the ab- 
domen, in front of the fymphyfis pubis, and at the bifurcation 
of the lower limbs. When not ere¢ted it is foft and pendent, 
hanging in front of the fcrotum. Its length and fize are not 
eonitant, even in this condition, in the fame individual : for 
there are numerous degrees between the confiderable dimi- 
nution of bulk produced by the operation of cold, and the 
fwelling, which precedes ere€tion, in any of which the organ 
may be found according to circumftances; yet there is a 
middle ftate, in which it is commonly found, which is not 
the fame in all individuals. In the ereéted fkate it is 
lengthened, enlarged, changed in its direCtion, and rendered, 


by the {welling of the urethra, fomewhat triangular: a flicht 
curvature may be obferved in it at this time, adapted to the 
direction of the vagina. The increafe in the length and fize 
of the penis is always the fame in the fame individual: and 
it is more confiderable in proportion as the dimenfions of the 
organ in its itate of repole are greater ; but this is not con- 
ftant. We may notice a fuperior and inferior furface, two 
fides, an anterior and a potterior extremity. 

The upper furface, named the dorfum, or back of the 
penis, is inclined forwards ; it is turned towards the abdomen, 
and becomes pofterior in the ereéted flate. A large vein 
runs along its middle, and fometimes there are two trunks. 
The inferior furface, turned backwards, is placed againft the 
front of the ferotum; it forms-a prominent line from the 
courfe of the urethra, and the integuments in this fituation: 
have a longitudinal rough mark, called the raphé, continuous 
with a fimilar part in the ferotum. On each fide of this mid- 
dle prominence there is a fuperficial depreffion, where the 
urethra is in conta&t with the corpora cavernofa. The two 
fides of the penis are rounded. The potterior extremity, 
called alfe the root of the penis, is divided into three portions, 
which will be prefently deferibed, viz. the urethra in the 
middle, and the two corpora cavernofa, one on each fide.. 
The anterior extremity prefents the glans and prepuce. 

The ,penis is made up cf various parts, each of which 
ferves fome particular purpofe in the funétions of the organ, 
confidered as an inftrument of reproduétion.. 1ft. The cor- 
pora cavernofa, making up its chief bulk, foft. and loofe in 
the ftate of repofe, are fo organized as to become very fud- 
denly increafed in fize and hardnefs, in confequence of the 
operation of certain fiimuli. By thefe the penis is rendered 
capable of introduction into the female vagina. 2dly. The 
urethra, by which the fecundating liquor is conveyed, is a 
membranous canal, furrounded bya vafcular fubftance, called 
corpus {pongiofum, which is fufceptible of the fame change 
in ere€tion as the corpora cavernofa. 3dly. The glans is a 
{mall organ, confifting of a continuation of the corpus fpongi- 
ofum, covered by a highly organized and acutely fenfible 
fkin, the excitation of which, in the aé of coition, deter- 
mines the difcharge of the feminal fluid through the urethra. 
The penis poffefles an external cutaneous covering, which is 
fimply contiguous to the glans, but united to the corpora 
cavernofa and urethra by cellular fubftance. 

The corpora cavernofa, or crura penis, are two nearly cy- 
lindrical bodies, of a very firm texture, united laterally in 
the greateft part of their length, but feparated from each 
other behind, like the branches of the letter Y, and termi- 
nating by flender, conical, and pointed extremities, Thefe, 
fixed behind to the rami of the ifchia and pubes, advance for- 
wards and inwards, approximating to cach other. In front 
of the fymphyfis pubis they come in contact, or rather, are 
confounded together in one fingle body, the fize of which is 
uniform throughout, exceptin front, where it terminates by 
ablunt extremity. The feparate origin of the two lateral 
portions has Jed anatomifts in general to {peak of the corpora" 
cavernofa in the plural number}. but their confolidation into 
one body has induced Sabatier, and fome other modern 
authors, to admit only a fingle corpus cavernofum, bifurcated 
behind for a double infertion into the pelvis. The fingle 
body, formed by the union ofthe two crura, to which the 
bulk and firmnefs of the penis are almoft entirely owing, is 
flattened above and below, and prefents two furfaces, a fuu 
perior and an inferior, on each of which there is a longitu. 
dinal groove, correfponding to the feptum, which is within 
the corpus cavernofum. ‘That of the upper furface is the 
{malleft, and lodges the great veins of the penis; the infe- 
rior, broader and deeper, receives the urethra, to which it is 
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pnited by a clofe cellular fubftance. The fides of the body 
are rounded and covered by the fkin, its anterior extremity 
forms a blunt point, received into a concavity, at the bafe of 
the glans. ‘The two parts are united by a very denfe cellu- 
lar iubftance, and fome blood-veffels pafs between them, 
but there is no other kind of communication ; and air or in- 
jeCtien, thrown into the cellular fubftance of the corpus ca- 
yvernofum, do not find their way into the glans. The latter, 
therefore, is not an expanfion or continuation of the former, 
as fome old anatomills fuppofed.. The pofterior extremity 
is bifurcated, and its two prolongations form the two crura 
senis already mentioned. ‘Thefe begin ina pointed form a 
ittle above the tuberofities of the ifchia, from the inner 
furface of the bone, to which they are attached as far as the 
fymphyfis. Below and within they are covered by the 
ereétores and accelerator mufcles, above and without they 
adhere ftrongly to the bone. They leave between them a 
triangular {pace, filled by fat, and by the urethra, which oc- 
cupies its middle. Three parts are to be confidered in the 
corpus cavernofum, viz. an external membrane, a peculiar 
fpongy fubftance, anda longitudinal feptum, occupying its 
middle. The outer membrane is of a fibrous nature, very 
thick and firm, whitifh in its colour, and beftowing on the 
body its peculiar figure. Its external furface is covered 
with a denfe cellular tiffue; on the infide it adheres clofely 
to the fpongy fubftance. Thinner on the crura, in the 
groove lodging the urethra, and at the anterior extremity, it 
prefents in thele fituations a livid tint, produced by the con- 
tained blood, while it is thicker every where elfe, whitith, 
and opake, Jn the former fituations there are fome per- 
forations for the admiffion of blood-veffels. It 1s continuous 
and ftrongly interwoven with the periofteum of the os in- 
nominatum, at the origin of the crura, Jt partakes entirely 
of the charaéters belonging to fibrous organs; and is made 
up of fibres varioufly interlaced, and forming feveral ftrata, 
Tt is found to be very hard and refifting, when expofed to 
the action of acutting initrument. It experiences a pailive 
dilatation from the influx of blood in ereétion, and returns to 
its former ftate, when this extenfion goes off, It does not 
feem to poffefs any vital properties, 

The fpongy matter of the corpus cavernofum is a cel- 
Inlar fubttance, compofed of very fine and numerous plates 
and fibres detached from the internal furface of the fibrous 
membrane, and decuflating each other in every direétion, 
Fts cells are all communicated together, and are more or lefs 
filled with blood, which can be removed by forcible fqueezing, 
or repeated wafhings, Various fibrous threads crofs the cel- 
lular fubftance in different fituations, and are attached to the 
furface of the fibrous membrane, ‘They are faid to prevent 
exceffive diftention of the corpora cavernofa. An artery 
and a vein pafs through the centre of the cellular fubftance 
on each fide, from behiud forwards, Their minute ramifi- 
cations inaft, undoubtedly, communicate with the cells of 
the organ, fince injeftion will pafs from the arteries inte 
thefe cells 5 and injected fluids or air, after filling the corpus 
eavernofum, gain admiffion into the veins, The blood 
contained in the corpus cavernofum has always a dark 
livid appearance in the dead body s but it is red during life, 
asmay be feen in amputation of the penig, or in living ani- 
mals, Its quantity varies very confiderably, according to the 
condition of the penis 5 when it is increafed, the whole cor« 
pus cayernofum is diftended; from the bony origin to the 
glans, it is elongated and hardened, and erection is produced, 

The feptum of the penis divides it longitudinally into two 
portions, which moft anatomilts confider as diftmé tubes, 
under the name of corpora cavernofa, Jn order to fee it 
well, the fibrous membrane fhould be cut through on each 
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fide of the penis, and all the fpongy fubfance removed ; the 
feptum will them be found continuous, by its two edges, with 
the fibrous membrane, and compofed of ftrong whitifh 
fibres, not forming an entire plane, but leaving intervals be- 
tween them,at which the two fides of th> corpus cayernofum 
communicate freely. From this ftru€ture the name of feptum 
pectiniforme has been derived. ‘Whe intervals: between the 
fibres are larger towards the inferior than the fuperior edge 
of thefeptum. At the part where the two crura meet to- 
gether, the feptum is complete, it degenerates inte feparate 
fafciculi towards the oppotite end of the organ, and the in- 
tervals between thefe are more confiderable, as we approach 
nearer to the front extremity. 

The dimenfions of the penis are determined m great mea- 
fure by the corpus cavernofum; and to this body the organ 
owes that firmnefs in the erected Late, which enables it te 
fulfil its office in the bufinefs of generation. j 

Each of the crura penis gives attachment at its origin to 
atolerably ftrong mufele, named the erefor penis, probably, 
becaufe when a power, capable of producing the effe& ir- 
dicated by that name, was fought for by anatomifts, this 
mufcle feemed to be their only refource, At prefent the 
name appears very ill adapted, fince the mufcles in quef- 
tion obvioufly draw the penis downwards and backwards, in- 
flead of upwards and againft the pubes. Thofe who ex- 
plain the ereGtion of the penis, by the compreffion of its vein, 
fhould find out a power capable of elevating the organ 
againft the bone, and of carrying it forwards. It has a ten- 
dinous origin, below the attachment of the crus penis, from 
the inner furface of the tuberofity, and ramus of the ifchium. 
Tt paffes forwards, upwards, anda little inwards, and is firmly 
implanted in the fibrous membrane of the crus penis. It 
will draw the corpus cayernofum downwards, fo as to bring 
it more nearly into a direCtion, fuitable to the cavity of the 
vagina ; it has a flight«power of fhortening thé crus penis, 
and thereby exprefling the blood into the anterior part of 
the organ, fo as to increafe its turgefcence, Its origin and 
courfe render it completely incapable of comprefling the 
large vein of the penis. 

Vhe urethra, which, in'the female, belongs only to the uri. 
nary paffages, conftitutes moreover in man an effential part 
of the generative apparatus, Its lengthis very confiderable, 
and its organization very complicated, in confequence of the 
latter office. It has connections with almoft all the parts 
belonging to this apparatus 5 the ejaculatory and proftatic 
duéts open into it; 1t is clofely conneéted to the corpus ca- 
vernofum, and terminated by the glans. In the male fub- 
je@ it forms a canal extended from the neck of the bladder 
to the end of the penis, and giving paffage to the urine and 
femen. Itslength, which varies in different individuals, and 
in fubjects of different ages, is about nine or ten inches in the 
adult. At its origin it penetrates the proftate, pafiing for- 
wards and downwards; it goes under the fymphyfis pubis, 
and then efcends in front of that part, between the two 
crura penis, in order to reach the inferior furface of the 
corpus cayernofum, and become attached to the channel 
which we have already defcribed. Being thus united to the 
corpus cayernofum, it runs along the whole Jength of that 
body, and follows its direétion, Laftly, it traverfes the 
glans penis, and opens at its extremity, by a vertical flit 
with flightly rounded edges of a bright red colour. Hence 
the canal forms in its courfe curvatures refembling thofe of 
the letter S 5 but this is only when the penis is relaxed; for, 
in the erected flate, the curvature in front of the pubes, of 
which the concavity is turned downwards, is entirely effaced, 
and that only remains, which is below the pubes, and of 
which the concavity faees upwards, 
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he canal is divided into three portions, diftinguifhed 
from each other by theit organization, The firit, of about 
an inch ia length, which pafies through the proftate, has re- 
ceived no name; the fecond, of about equal extent, conti- 
nued from the proitate to the bulb, is called the membranous 
portion ; the ether correfponds aboye to the inferior fur- 
face of the fymphylis pubis, but is about half or three 
quarters of an inch belew the bone. Below it is connedted 
by cellular fubftance to the furface of the reétum, and at the 
fides, the front edges of the levatores ani are in contact with 
it. This part of the canal has been called the membranous 
portion, from anotion that the membrane of the urethra was 
covered here by no external inveftment, but in fa@ it is 
clofely furrounded by a thick ftratum of mufcular fibres. 
The mot interior of thefe are cireular, and lie clofe upon 
the membrane of the urethra. Mr. Wilfon has lately 
deferibed fome fibres, arifing by a double tendon from the 
arch of the pubes, defcending on each fide of the urethra, 
and united under the canal. (Seg the Medico-chirurgical 
Tranfa€tions, vol. i.) Thefe fibres are connetted in front with 
the accelerator urine, and behind with the levatores ani. 
They will comprefs the canal when they contract, andy by 
clofing it at the time of emiffion, will prevent the feminal fluid 
from being driven backwards by the action of the accelerator. 
The third portion of the urethra, including all the reft of 
the canal, is called the fpongy part. It begins by an ob- 
long rounded portion, named the bulb of the urethra. This 
is fituated below the union of the crura penis, between 
which it makes a remarkable prominence. Below, and on 
the fides, it is covered by the accelerator urine {fee Accr- 
LERATOR), and by Cowper’s glands. ‘Together with the 
two preceding parts of the canal, the bulb forms the firft 
eurvature of the urethra, and its fides are ftronely connected 
to the arch of the pubis by means of a fibrous expanfion, 
termed the triangular ligament of the urethra. The latter 
part poffeffes the figure, which its name indicates ; the bafe 
of the triangle is turned downwards, the apex upwards, 
corre{ponding to the junction of the ofla pubis, and the fides 
are attached to the rami of the pubes. It is perforated by 
the paflage of the urethra, which it holds firmly in its re- 
Tative fituation to the bone. In the reft of its extent, the 
fpongy portion of the urethra correfponds above to the 
channel in the under furface of the corpus cavernofum. Be- 
low, it is covered near the bulb by the accelerator, then by 
the cellular fubftance of the ferotum, and afterwards by the 
integuments of the penis. 

The djameter of the canal is by no means uniform in its 
whole length. It is large in the middle of the proftate, and 
fmaller ies it enters and leaves the gland. . The canal is 
here rather flattened laterally. In the rnembranous portion 
it is perfectly cylindrical, but fmall in its fize; and the nar- 
rowelt portion of the whole canal is juft where the bulb and 
membranous part join. In the bulb it is again confiderably 
enlarged, and after contraCting flightly, preferves a cylin- 
drical figure and uniform fize to the bafe of the glans, 
‘There it again dilates, and forms what fome anatomiits 
have called the foffa navicularis ; its anterior opening is fome- 
what narrower. Mr. Home took the trouble of afcertain- 
ing the dimenfions of the canal by filling it with wax, and 
meafuring the caft thus formed. The length was nine inches ; 
from the external orifice to the bulb, feven. The membra- 
nous portion was 1% inch, and the proftatic part of the canal 
half aninch. ‘The diameter of the caft, at = of aninch from 
the external orifice, was g-20ths of an inch in a fubject of 
8o years, and 7-20thsin one of 30 years; at 4: inches from 
the external orifice 7-20ths; at the bulb of the urethra 
12-20ths; in the membranous part, immediately adjoining 


the bulb, 7-zoths; in the middle of the proltate if-2oths; 
at the neck of the bladder g-2oths, Hote on Strictures, 
vol. i. p. 24, and2g. 

The iituation of the eminence, om which the ejaculatory, 
ducts open, called the veru montanum, in the proflatic part of 
the urethra, and its figure, have been already noticed $ as well 
as the openings of the proftatic ducts in the fame part of the 
canal. In the reft of its extent, the internal furface of the 
canal poffeffes a reddifh colour In the membranous and 
{pongy portions, longitudinal folds are obfervable, difap- 
pearing onextenfion. Thefe are not feen in the proftate, nor 
at the glans, becaufe the firm texture of the parts which ad- 
here fo very clofely to the mucous tnembrane, keeps it eon- 
ftantly fmooth. Hence the diameter of thefe parts is neatiy 
uniform at all times. The fides of the canal exhibit openings 
of numerous fmall oblique duéts, frequently natned after 
Morgagni, Thefe are only feen in that part of the urethra 
which. is in front of the bulb, and are fometimes called 
lacune 5 their number and fize vary in different fubjeés. 
They run from behind forwards, and terminate by fimple 
oblique orifices. They are always very numerous about the 
foffa navicularis, from which fome have explaitied the cir- 
cumiftance of this part being particularly affeéted in gonor-- 
rhea. They confiit of fhort canals, formed in the membra- 
nous fides of the urethra, lined by a coritinuation of the in-- 
ternal membrane of this canal, and about large enough to’ 
admit a large hog’s briftle. They are of various lengths, 
but commonly erase a quarter of an inch. Sometimes 
feveral fmaller join into one larger duét.- If carefully exa- 
mined, their whole number will not be found lefs than 60 or 
70. No glandular apparatus can be difcerned connected 
with them. In thefe tubes the mucous: fluid is fecreted; by 
which the furface of the urethra is fmeared, and defended 
from the action of the urine. Where thefe lacune do not exift, 
as in the bulb, membranous portion and proftate, a protecting 
fluid is furnifhed from other fources, as Cowper’s‘glands and 
the proftate. The fluid of the lacune feems to be a clear 
vifcid fecretion, fimilar in appearance and tenacity to the 
white of ego. In this-form it can be expreffed from the 
openings on the furface of the urethra; Under various cir- 
cumftances of difeafe it is increafed in quantity, and va-- 
rioufly altered from its natural properties, asin gonorrhea 
and gleet, and in ftricture. In fome of thefe inflances, it is 
a clear, tranfparent, vifcid fluid, being the natural fecretion 
in a more abundant form. 

The fides of the urethra aré differently organized’ in dif-: 
ferent parts; it is lined indeed throughout by a mucous 
membrane, but this is covered externally by very different 
ftruétures.. Where the canal is paffing through the proftate, 
the fides are formed merely by the mucous membrane, clofely 
united to the gland’ by a denie cellular texture. The firm 
fubftance of the proftate, fo intimately conneCted. with the 
canal, gives to it a itrength and thicknefs in this part. The 
membranous portion is differently circumftanced ; this is the 
thinneft, and leaft firmly fupported divifion of the canal, 
and, as it is placed in the bend of the urethra, is particularly 
Hable to injury in the employment of the catheter. Tven 
here the membrane is covered by a denfe cellular texture, 
continued from the proftate, and by the mufcniat fibres 
already defcribed. In the fpongy portion of the urethra, 
the fides of the canal are covered bya fubftance of peculiar 
organization, analogous in ‘its effects to that which fills the 
corpora cayernofa penis.. This is called corpus {pongiofum 
urethre, or corpus eavernofum. It ‘begins in front of the 
membranous part of the canal, by a large protuberance 
already mentioned, as the bulb of the urethra. It forms an 
oblong rather elongated production, hanging between the 
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crura penis and below the canal of the urethra, fometimes 
bearing a flight appearance of divifion into two lateral parts 
by amiddle line, and terminating behind by a rounded end. 
The bulb correfponds only to the inferior furface of the 
urethra ; but a thinner Inyer of the corpus {pongiofim, con- 
tinued from the bulb, covers the nrethra on all fides in front 
of that body to the end of the canal. Here it is again in- 
creafed in quantity, and reflected over the anterior extremity 
of the corpus cavernofum penis, to form the glans. ‘The 
fpongy fubitance furrounds the urethra uniformly on all fides. 
It is clofely conneéted to the corpus cavernofum above by 
cellular fubftance, and by veflels which are feen when the 
urethra is detached from its channel; below and on the fides 
it is covered by a cellular fheath, common to it with the 
corpus cavernofum penis. The external furface of the 
corpus fpongiofum confifts of a thin but compact fibrous 
layer ; andthe interval between this dnd the mucous mem- 
brane feems to be filled by a very fine cellular net-work, the 
cells of which contain venous blood. ‘The tenuity of the 
external layer occafions the part to poffefs a livid colour, as 
the tint of the blood is difcernible. This net-work is 
covered in the glans-by a highly organized f{pecies of fkin, 
through which the colour of the venous blood is not dif- 
cernible. The corpus fpongiofum does not confilt, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, of acellular texture ; but 
it is made up of very {mall and repeatedly convoluted veins, 
as may be afcertained diftin@tly enough by infpecting atten- 
tively the furface of it, when fuccefsfully injected: this 
ftruéture is more evident in fome animals, as particularly in 
the dog. The bulk of the corpus fpongiofum depends on 
the quantity of blood which it contains ; and this part admits 
of the fame diftin€tion, as the fpongy fubftance of the cor- 
pora cavernofa penis, and for the fame purpofes. Air, im- 
pelled into any part, finds its way readily oyer the whole ex- 
tent of the fubftance, and the fame circumitance may be ob- 
ferved of injeftion. It may be readily injected from the 
large vein at the back of the penis; but the valves fometimes 
prevent the fuccefs of this attempt. 

The canal of the urethra is lined by a mucous membrane, 
continuous with the lining of the bladder at one extremity, 
and with the cutaneous covering of the glans at the other, 
and fending prolongations into the mucous finufes of Mor- 
gagni, the ducts of Cowper’s glands, the ejaculatory ducts, 
and thofe of the proftate. Its furface is perfeétly fmooth, 
excepting the longitudinal wrinkles, which are effaced by 
extenfion. The colour is a bright red at the external orifice, 
and in the fofla navicularis: in other parts it appears pale, 
when the blood has been exprefled from the corpus {pongio- 
fum. But the injection of coloured fluids proves that it re- 
ceives every where an abundant fupply of blood-veffels. Its 
fubftance is very thin, and the opinion of its being covered 
by a continuation of the epidermis does not feem to be at all 
well-founded, as there is a well marked line of feparation at 
the glans, and no cuticle can be fhewn in the canal. The 
external furface is rough and cellular for its conneétion to 
furrounding parts. No appearance of mufcular ftruGure 
can be difcerned in any part of the membrane. The intro- 
duétion of an initrument fhews this membrane to poflefs 
acute fenfibility ; and the repetition of the praétice evinces 
the force of habit in blunting fuch feelings. The firft time 
of. pafling a bougie or found is fometimes attended with 
fainting, and almolt always with fharp pain, but after a few 
times, no unpleafant énfation is excited. The pafiage of the 
urine is attended ordinarily with no fenfation ; but this be- 
comes molt acutely painful when the membrane is inflamed. It 
has been much difputed whether or no this canal poffefs a 
contractile power in its own lining. The phenomena are 
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fibres have been demonitrated. The temporary cbftru€tion 
to the flow of urine, under circumiflances of difeafe, and 

fda onvemence, can‘ hardly be 
ile foree to the mem- 
sents from the ‘canal is 
ne kind. That the urethra is 
ible, and that it returus again to itsGrizinal fize, isproved 
by the paffage of inftriments. Haller flates that c¥emical 
ftimulants willcaufe it to contra, 

The glans is the body furmounting the anterior and upper 
part of the corpus cavernofum penis, and forming the front 
extremity of the organ, of which it augments the length 
in a trivial degree. It has the form of a cone, fligntly 
flattened from before backwards, with its bafe very obiique- 
ly truncated. Its apex prefents the aperture of the urethra 
already defcribed. Below this, is placed the irenum connect- 
ing it to the prepuce ; and on each fide of this fold it Avells 
into a {mall convex protuberance (colliculi glandis). This 
partis called by Haller “ fenfus acerrimi fedes.”” The 
glans cannot be faid to extend below the urethra, as that 
part belongs to the corpus fpongiofum. Since the bafis is 
fo obliquely truncated, the depth of the organ is very incon~ 
fiderable at the two.convexities already named; but it is 
much more confiderable above, where it is produced over the 
corpus cavernofum, and terminated by a thick rifing ed 
of a femi-lunar outline, with the convexity turned ce. 
wards, called the corona glandis. ‘This margin, fufficiently 
thick and prominent to elevate the integuments, and caufe a 
perceptible rifing externally, forms the front boundary of a 
cul-de-fac, or gutter, caufed by the refleGtion of the inner 
membrane of the prepuce over the glans. Below, the corona 
glandis is interrupted by a {mall groove, which extends to 
the orifice of the urethra, and gives attachment to the fold 
which forms the frenum. In fome fubje¢ts this groove is 
hardly perceptible. The colliculi glandis are continuous 
below with the corpus fporgiofum ; the bafis of the glans is 
hollowed out, and the anterior extremity of the corpus ca- 
vernofum penis is received into the concavity. In confe- 
quence of this ftruéture, although the glans appears to be 
an inch or more in length, it makes very little addition to the 
length of the penis. 

The fubftance of the organ confifts of a fpongy matier 
fimilar to and continuous aes that of the urethra. Air 
or injeGted fluids pafs readily from one into the other. This 
matter is made up, as in the urethra, of convoluted veins, 
and it admits of the fame changes of laxity and ereétion 
from the fame caufes. Sometimes there is an appearance as 
if the corpus {pongofum urethre and the glans were fepa- 
rated from each other byafeptum. The fubftance of the 
glans is always more denfe, and contains lefs blood than that 
of the urethra. The furface of the organ is covered by a 
very vafcular and delicate produ€tion of the integuments, 
continuous towards the apex of the glans with the mucous 
lining of the urethra, and at its bafis with the inner layer of 
the prepuce, This covering is very thin, and fmooth and 
foft to the touch. Its external furface is compofed of a de- 
licate epidermis; this is fucceeded by a layer of the true 
fkin, of a very foft and delicate ftru€ture, covered with nu- 
merous {mall villous proceffes, which are moft diftin@ly feen 
about the corona glandis. The moft favourable method of 
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obferving thefe villi is to plunge the part in boiling water, . 


which feparates the cuticular covering; they are then vifi- 
ble in vait numbers over the whole furface, giving it an irre- 
gularity in its appearance. This circumftance in the ftruc- 
ture of the glans was firft demonitrated by Albinus (Annot. 
Academ. lib. i1.‘, and is admitted by Ruy{fch and Winflow, 


although 
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although fome anatomifts have queftioned it, probably be- 
caufe the demonftration is rather difficult. That the nerves 
of the organ are continued into thefe papillz, as they are in 
the tongue, and that the exquiite fenfibility of the glans 
arifes, from this organization, is rather matter of probable 
- conjeGture, than thérefult of dire&t proof. The blood-vef- 
fels of this cutaneous production are numerous, fo that a 
general redne!s is produced by minute injections. The op- 
pofed furfaces of the glans and prepuce are fmeared over 
with a white, friable, and unctuous fubitance, of a very pe- 
culiar odour, moiftening the parts and preventing the effects 
which might otherwife follow their mutual attrition. In 
animals there are manifeft ¢lands to fecrete this fub{tance, and 
an apparatus of glandular ftructure deflined to. the fame 
office has been defcribed in man. his kind of febaceons 
matter is formed in other lituations of the body by peculiar 
glandular organs, as in the eye-lids by the Meibomian glands ; 
and the notion that it is depofited by the urine, which is con- 
trary to all obfervation, and to every thing we know of the 
properties of that fluid, would be immediately overturned 
by the fact, that a fimilar depofition occurs under the pre- 
putium clitoridis of the female, where the urine could not 
formit. Although in many fubje¢ts no glands can be feen, 
they are occafionally obvious enough, and are now_ uniyer- 
fally admitted, under the name of glandule odorifera. 
Morgagni, in his Adverfaria, has pivenja very particular de- 
feription of them, and Haller confirms his itatements, They 
are hardifh, white, and very {mall. bodies, particularly ob- 
fervable about the corona glandis, and in the channel behind 
that part, where the prepuce is reflected. Morgagni alfo 
Mentions them near the frenum inthe prepuce. “ I have 
feen,’’ fays Haller, “five rows of themin the corona, but 
their number diminifhed towards the frenum, fo that no more 
than two rows could be feen.’’ They can be obferved moft 
advantageoufly when the cuticle has been removed, "That 
the orifices of thefe bodies can be feen, and their febaceous 
contents {queezed out, is not fo clearly afcertained 3 but 
both thefe facts are aflerted by competent witnefles. ~ They 
may be rendered more evident when enlarged in difeafe ; and 
might be miftaken for venereal pimples, if their fymmetri- 
cal arrangement did not throw light on the appearance. 
That the matter fecreted by thefe glands accumulates under 
the fore-fkin, in the form of a white, foft, and greafy fub- 
itance, where the neceffary attentions to perfonal cleanlinefs 
are negle€ted, and that in hot weather, it may become acrid 
and irritating, fo as to produce excoriation and even ulcera- 
tion, are well known fats. The inhabitants of warm clhi- 
mates are chiefly expofed to thefe inconveniences, and the 
moft important advantage of circumcifion confilts in its ob- 
viating {uch accumulations. Hence we know that Chrittians, 
living under the burning fun of Senegambia, fubmit to this 
Operation, and that uncireumecifed Europeans, living in the 
Patt, very frequently experience the ill efiects ariling from 
the fource juft alluded to. For this reafon Guido de Bes 
liaco, a celebrated furgeon of his time, about the ntiddle of 
the fourteenth century, obferved that circumcifion was ufe- 
ful to many others befides Jews and Saracens: “ propterea 
-guod non congregantur fordities in radio balani et caleface- 
rent ipfum.’’ Chirurgie, tr. vi. doctr. 11. Pe Mie ide 

* The glans penis poilefles a very exquifite fenfibility, par- 
ticularly in perfons where it is habitually covered by the pre- 
‘pace; this feeling is only obferved on certain occafions, 
and is the fource of that phytfical fenfation experienced at 
the expulfion of the feminal fluid. It fwells and becomes 
firm in the a& of erection, as well as the reit af the penis. 

- The cutaneous covering of thepenis is continuous, at one 


end, with that of the fcrotum and pubes, and at the other 
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with the prepuce. It is thin, furnithed with numerous fe. 
baceous glands, particularly at the under furface, and marked 
in) that fituation by a rough line, called the raphé, running 
along the middle of the organ, and continued with a fimilar 
ene onthe ferotum. Itis darker coloured than the interu- 
ments in general, and has a few hairs towards the root of 
the organ. The cellular texture connecting the fkin to the 
penis is very loofe, and contains no. fat except clofe to the 
pubes; hence the flcin adapts itfelf with the greateft facility 
tothe varying bulk of the organ, falling into wrinkles in the 
collapfed ftate, and extended more {moothly in the ereéied 
condition. It is continuo&s with the cellular fubftance of 
the fcrotum, groins, and pubes, and air pafies readily between 
them. Towards the furface of the corpus cavernofum it 
becomes more denfe, and affumes the form of a regular mem- 
branous covering ; it is more and more loofe towards the 
furface, and has, when inflated, a cottony appearance. The 
fufpenfory ligament of the penisis placed at the root of the 
organ, which it unites to the fymphyfis pubis. It confilts of 4 
denhfe, cellular, elongated, and fattened band, proceed- 
ing from the front of the fymphyfis pubis, running along 
the cellular tiffue of the organ, and expanded under the fkin. 
Its limits and figure are not very determined, and the knife 
of the diffe€tor often influences its fize and appearance. 

The prepuce or fore-fkin is a loofe fold of the cutaneous 
covering of the penis, continued over the glans, without ad- 
hering to it, and affording amore or lefs complete covering 
to the extremity of the pems. Its length yaries in different 
individuals ; fometimes it is produced confiderably in front 
of the glans, and its opening is then generally {mall.’ Its ex- 
ternal furface offers the fame ftru@ure and appearance as the 
integuments covering the body of the penis, and is fmooth 
or wrinkled, according to the ftate of the organ. "The inner 
furface, much fofter to the touch, is in conta& with the 
glans, to which it has a membranous attachment below. 
termed the frenum. © The latter is continuous, on one fide, 
with the internal membrane of the prepuce, and fixed, on 
the other, to the fmall longitudinal groove which we have 
deferibed in the under part of the glans ; and it ends in this 
fituation by a prominent line fixed to the véry opening of the’ 
urethra. The frenum limits the extent to which the retrac- 
tion of the prepuce can be carried 3 but allows the organ either 
to be brought fufficiently forwards to cover the whole rlans, 
or to be carried backwards far enough to expofe its whole 
furface. In the latter ftate the frenum is on the {tretch, and, 
if the prepuce be moved forcibly in this direGtion, it may 
even be torn, asin coition:; this accident is particularly 
likely to occur, if the fhortnefs of the fold allows only a 
partial expofure of the glans. Such a difpofition of parts 
rendering the aét of copulation painful, might require a fec- 
tion of the frenum. The bafis of the prepuce is attached, on 
the infide, to the bafe of the glans, behind which it is reflected 
fo as to Ine the fmall channel already deferibed in this fitua- 
tion. Its apex forms a large round opening, of a fufficient 
magnitude, in general, to allow the part to be drawn en- 
tirely back behind the glans; and, even where it is more 
contra¢ied, much larger than the orifice of the urethra. In 
fome cafes its opening is fo {mall as not.to allow the retrace 
tion of the organ, and even to obftrué the flow of urine ; 
this conftitutes phymofis: in others, it can be withdrawn, 
but the tightnefs is fo great that it may not be poffible to 
reftore it ; that is termedsparaphymofis. It has been aflerted 
of fome races in the Eaft that the prepuce is unufually long, 
and that this ftructure particularly favours the accumulation 
of the matter fecreted by the glandule odorifere ; fo that 
circumcifion has been more efpecially neceflary on that ace 
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The integuments of the penis, having arrived at the bafe 
of the glans, are continued forwards to its apex, as far as 
the opening of the prepuce. There they acquire a different 
organization, are folded back in a contrary direction, and 
terminate by a firm attachment round the bafis of the glans. 
The two layers, of which the exterior does not differ from 
the skin of the penis, except in being thinner, are connected 
by a ftratum of very loofe cellular fubitance, perfectly free 
from fat. The laxity of this cellular matter is fo confider- 
able, that, when the prepuce is withdrawn as far as poffible, 
the two component layers are uo longer in contact, but 
feparated completely. ‘The furfaces, by which they before 
adhered, are now applied to the corpora cavernofa, and the 
integuments of the penis are withdrawn towards the pubes. 
The prepuce feems defigned to proteét the glans, and defend 
it from the effets of conta&, and rubbing againft external 
objects. Yet it is not effential to the functions of the organ, 
that it fhould poffefs fuch a covering, as the deftruction of it 
by eircumcifion or difeafe proves. The cevering of the 
zlans becomes afterwards thicker and harder, but the pecu- 
i fenfibility, excited in the performance of the generative 
functions, does not feem to be diminifhed. 

The arteries of the male generative organs are chiefly 
furnifhed by the trunk of the pudendal; but the proftate 
and veficulz feminales receive branches alfo from the vefical 
arteries. _ The integuments of the external parts have 
branches from the perineal artery, and from the veffels of the 
thigh. ‘The veins of the penis unite, for the moft part, into 
a large trunk at the middle of the upper furface of the 
organ, which paffes under the fymphyfis pubis, and opens 
into a large plexus furrounding the proftate and neck of the 
bladder. Thefe end partly in the hypogaftrie veins, and 
partly in the inferior mefenteric. Befides thefe there are 
fuperficial veins in the prepuce and penis, terminating in the 
faphena and femoral vein. The lymphatics of the penis are 
divided into fuperficial and deepfeated. The former arife 
from the prepuce and integuments, and go to the fuperficial 
inguinal glands. The latter, arifing from the urethra and 
corpus cavernofum, enter the pelvis in company with the 
branches of the pudendal artery, and join the hypogaftric 
plexus. The nerves of the penis are of confiderable fize, 
and are derived principally from the 2d, 3d, and 4th facral 
pairs. 

Developement of the Male generative Organs —Asthe funGtion 
of generation does not commence until a confiderable period 
after birth, the developement of its organs in the humaa 
fubje& follows alaw derived from this circumftance. ‘They 
ae no remarkable change from birth till the age of 
puberty, at which time the procefs of nutrition is carried 
on in them with great activity. But they may be obferved 
at an early period in the fetus, where, without having any 
remarkable predominance over other parts, they are con- 
fiderably advanced, as if nature, in fketching out the organi- 
zation, had wifhed to mark decidedly the diftinguifhing 
fexual traits. 

In the foetal ftate, we fhall defcribe merely the condition 
of the teitis and fpermatic cord, as thefe are the only parts 
differing effentially at that time from the ftate in which they 
are found in the newly born child. The reft of the genera- 
tive apparatus undergoes no remarkable changes, until the 
time of birth, and we fhall therefore not notice them until 
that time, 

There is no part in the body which undergoes fo re- 
markable a change in its fituation as the telticle; and, 
if it be interrupted in this procefs, a particular difeafe is very 
commonly occafiened, This organ, which, at its firft for- 
mation, i in the abdominal cavity at the inferior margin 
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of the kidney, furrounded by the inteftines, paffes in the 
advanced periods of utero-geitation into the ferotum, and, 
as the canal through which it defcended is fhut up, never 
regains its original fituation. At the time of birth, or very 
foon after, manand moft other mammalia have both tefticles 
in the fcrotum. ‘This remarkable change was firft noticed 
and deftribed about the middle of the laft century, when 
many celebrated anatomifts turned their attention to it, in- 
fomuch that it is difficult to determine with whom the credit 
of being the firft defcriber refts. The peculiar kind of 
rupture, called hernia congenita, which takes place when 
the defcent of the teftis is not accomplifhed in the regular 
manner, was the circum{tance which principally led to the 
difcovery, and more minute inveftigation of the faéts- 
When furgeons began to reafon on the caufes and feats of 
ruptures, and the ftructure of the hernial fac, they naturally 
turned their attention towards thefe parts, and foon difco- 
vered that kind of the complaint in which the parts occupy 
the canal formed by the defcent of the teftis, and to which. 
the name of congenital was given, becaufe the ftate of parts. 
favouring its occurrence commonly exifts at the time of 
birth. ‘The examination of the origin and peculiarities of, 
this affeGtion, led to a complete elucidation of the whole 
affair, in a feries of excellent publications. J 
Reneaulme de la Garaune, a French furgeon, who wrote 
a treatife on ruptures in 1726, has the firft hint on the fub- 
je&t; he fpeaks of the inteftines and omentum efcaping’ 
through the fame canal at which the teftis has paffed out. 
Among the numerous claims, which the great Swifs phyfio- 
logift poffeffes, to the gratitude and refpe& of all medical 
men, is that of having given the firft clear account of this 
matter. Indeed, there is hardly any part of the fubject 
which has not been difcuffed and explained in the writings of 
this great man; and, as the obfervation of La Garaune is a 
fingle and indirect hint, we muft affign the honour of the 
difcovery entirely to: Haller. (See Commerc. litterar. No- 
rimberg. 1735, p- 1973 1737) P-3- Programma, hernia- 
rum obfervationes aliquot. Goetting, 1739. Opufcula 
pathologica, Laufanne, 1755.) Soon after thefe publica- 
tions, the fubjeét was taken up in England by the Hunters. 
Dr. W. H. according to his brother’s ftatement, had found 
both teftes lying in the abdomen in a ftill-born child of fever 
or eight months, fome years before the publication -of 
Haller’s “ Opufcula Pathologica,”’ and could not explain the © 
matter to his fatisfation. Mr. J. Hunter published a very 
full and accurate account of the original fituation, and of its 
change in the teitis. (See Medical Commentaries, p.1. Lond. 
1762, cap.ix.) About the fame time the obfervations of 
Mr. Pott were made public. The vait praétical opportuni- 
ties enjoyed/by this gentleman enabied him to explain all the 
pathological ei atencen connected with the deicent of the 
teftis; his knowledge of the anatomy was probably derived 
from the fources already pointed out. (See acceunt of a 
peculiar kind of rupture frequently attendant upon new 
born children, and fometimes met with in adults, Lendon, 
1765. Treatife on the Hydrocele, fe&. 3. p. 12. Chirurgi- 
cal‘ obfervations and cafes relative to ruptures, fect. 2.) 
Camper, who united fo fuccefsfully anatomical and furgical 
purfuits, invefligated this matter with confiderable atten— 
tion, and gave the refults of his labours to the public in the 
Haarlem TranfaCtions, v. 6. and 7. The works of Neubaur 
and Lobftein muit not be omitted in this enumeration ; that 
of the former is entitled, “* De tunicis vaginalibus teitis et 
funiculi fpermatici.”” Gieffe, 1767. The differtation of the- 
latter, “ De hernia congenita, inqua inteftinum in contaétu. 
teftis eft,’” Argentorat 1771, contains a very excellent and 
complete account of the whole matter, both in an ae 
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eal and furgical point of view. In addition to thefe we have 
to notice, as containing good defcriptions and ufetul informa- 
tion, the following more modern works. Girard’s Appendix 
adjeGta tabulis poithumis Santorini. Palletta nova guberna- 
culi teftis Hunteriani et tunice vaginalis anatomica defcrip- 
tio. Mediolani, 1777. Brugnone de teftium in feetu pofitu, 
&e. Wrifberg obfervationes anatomice de tefticulorum ex 
abdomine in fcrotum defcenfu, &c. in the Gottingen com- 
mentaries for 1778. Vicq d’Azyr recherches fur la ttructure 
et la pofition des tefticules, &c. in the Memoires de I’ Acad. 
des Sciences, année 1780. Martin commentarius de hernie 
congenite ortu, &c. in the Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Scient. 
Upfal. v.3. Sandifort icones hernie congenite, Lugd. 
Bat. 1781, 4to. 

Until the approach of birth, the teftes of the fetus are 
lodged within the cavity of the abdomen, and may therefore 
be reckoned among the abdominal vifcera. ‘They are fitu- 
ated immediately below the kidneys, on the fore-part of the 
pfoex mufcles, and by the fide of the rectum, where this 
inteltine is paffing down into the cavity of the pelvis ; for in 
the fetus, the rectum, which is much larger in_ proportion 
to the capacity of the pelvis, than in the full-crown fubjeé, 
lies before the lumbar vertebre, as well as before the facrum. 
Indeed the cafe is nearly the fame with regard to all the 
contents of the pelvis ; that is, their fituation is much higher 
in the foetus than in the adult; the figmoid flexure of the 
colon, part of the rectum, the greatelt part of the bladder, 
the fundus uteri, the Fallopian tubes, &c. being placed in 
the foetus above the hollow of the pelvis, in the common or 
great abdominal cavity. At this time the figure of the 
gland is much the fame as in the adult, and its pofition is 
the fame as when it is in the ferotum, that is, one end is 
placed upwards, the other downwards ; one flat fide is to 
the right, the other to the left; and one edge is turned 
backwards, the other forwards. But as the teftis is lefs 
firmly conneéted to the furrounding parts, while it is in the 
loins, its pofition may vary a little. The moft natural feems 
to be when the anterior edge is turned dire€tly forwards ; 
but the leaft touch will throw that either to the right fide, 
or to the left, and then the flat fide will be turned forwards. 
It is attached to the pfoas mufcle all along its pofterior 
edge, except jult at its upper extremity. This attachment 
is formed by the peritoneum, which covers the teltis and 
gives it a f{mooth furface, in the fame manner as it envelopes 
. the other loofe abdominal vifcera. The epididymis lies 

along the outer and pofterior edge of the organ, in the fame 
relative pofition, which it occupies at a more advanced age. 
This part is larger in proportion, and adheres behind to the 
pioas. When the foetus is very young, the adhefion of the 
teftis and epididymis to the pfoas is very narrow, the part is 
confequently more loofe and prominent. As its age ad- 
vancees, the adhefion becomes broader and tighter. The 
blood-veffels, like thofe of moft parts of the body, com- 
monly arife from the neareft large trunks; wiz. from the 
aorta and cava, or from the emulgeats. The nerves too 
come from the neareft fource; that is, from the abdominal 
plexufes of the intercoftal. In refpeét, therefore, to its 
fupply of nerves and of veffels, this organ may be reckoned 
an abdominal vifcus; and this circumttance of its peculiar 
fituation before birth accounts for its being fupplied after- 
wards from fo remote a fource. 

The vas deferens, inftead of running upwards from the 
lower end of the teftis, as it does at a more advanced period 
of life, goes downwards and inwards in its whole courfe ; it 
continues, indeed, in the dire€tion of the epididymis. It 
turns Jiwards from the lower end of that organ, behind the 
upper extremity ef the gubernaculum, which we fhall de- 


{cribe prefently ; then it goes over the iliac veffcls, and the 
infide of the pfoas mufcle, fomewhat higher than in the 
adult, and paffes afterwards, in the direétion already defcribed, 
alone the bladder. The cremafter mufcle turns upwards, 
inftead of defcending over the pubes, and feems to be lott 
on the peritoneum near to the teftis. 

No fpermatic cord exifts at the time of life we are now 
confidering. ‘The arteries and veins of the teftis go behind 
the peritoneum, conneed to it by loofe cellular fibtantes, 
and enter the fubftance of the organ at its pofterior edge, 
where the peritoneum is reflected over it, ju‘t as the veflels 
of the inteftines pafs between the laminz of the mefentery 
or mefocolon. The vas deferens alfo goes behind the perito~ 
neum from the teftis to the bladder. 

y While it remains in the abdomen, the teftis is conne&ed 
Ina very particular manner with the parietes of the cavity, 
and with the ferotum, at the place where the fpermatic veffels 
pafs out. ‘This conneétion is by means of a fubftance, which 
runs down from the lower end of the teftis to the ferctum, 
and which Mr. Hunter named the ligament, or gubernaculum 
teltis, becaufe it conneéts the organ with the {crotum, and, 
as he conceived, direéts its courfe in its defcent. It has 
been defcribed alfo under the names of ligamentum fufpen- 
forium, bafis, and cylindrus. It is of a pyramidal form ; its 
largeit part is placed upwards, and fixed to the lower end of 
the teftis and epididymis, while the lower and {lender extre- 
mity is loft in the cellular membrane of the ferotum. The 
upper part of the gubernaculum is within the abdomen, 
before the pfoas, and reaches from the teftis to the abdo- 
minal mufcles. Tt runs into the fcrotum through the fame 
opening that is afterwards occupied by the fpermatic veffels, 
and is there loft. That portion of it which is within the ab- 
domen is covered by the peritoneum, except at its pofterior 
part, which is contiguous to the pfoas, and conneéted with it 
by the reflected membrane and cellular fubftance. Its co- 
lour is white, and it may be diftinguifhed by this circum- 
ftance from the teflis, which is of a reddifh-grey. The 
texture is foft, and has a fibrous vafcular appearance. « It 
is covered,” fays Mr. Hunter, “by the fibres of the cre- 
mafter muicle, which is placed immediately behind the peri- 
toneum : this is not eafily afcertained in the human fubjedt, 
but is very evident in other animals, more efpecially in thofe 
whofe tefticles remain in the cavity of the abdomen after the 
animal is full grown.’ He obferves again, “that in the 
human foetus, while the teftis is retained in the cavity of the 
abdomen, the crematter is fo flender, that I cannot trace it 
to my own fatisfaction, cither turning up towards the teftis, or 
turning down towards the fcrotum.’”? The peritoneum, 
which covers the teftis and its gubernaculum, is firmly united 
to the furfaces of thofe two bodies ; but all around, that is, 
onthe kidney, the pfoas, the iliacus internus, and the lower 
part of the abdominal mufeles, that membrane adheres very 
loofely. Where it is continued, or refle@ed from the abdo- 
minal mufcles to the ligament of the teftis, it paffes firft 
downwards a little way, asif paffiny out of the abdomen, and 
then upwards, fo as to cover mope of the ligament than what 
is within the cavity of the abdomen. At this place the peri- 
toneum is very loofe, thin in its fubftance, and of a tender 
gelatinous texture ; but all around the paflage of the liga- 
ment it is confiderably tighter, thicker, and more firm. 
When the abdominal mufcles are pulled up, fo as to tighten 
or ftretch the peritoneum, this membrane ren{ains loofe at the 
pailage of the ligament, while it is braced or tight all around ; 
and in that cafe, the tight part forms a kind of border, or 
edge, around the loofe doubled portion, where the teftis is 
afterwards to pafs. If the pares are drawn towards the 
abdomen, there is no appearance of an aperture, or paflage, 
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down towards the-Scrotum: but when the latter and the 
ligament are drawn downwards, then there is an aperture 
from the cavity of the abdomen all round the fore-part of the 
ligament, apparently ready tq receive the. teftis. This 
aperture becomes larger when the-teitis defceuds lower, as 
if the pyramidal ligament was firft drawn down, in order not 
only to direct, but to make room for the teitis, which muit 
follow it. The aperture is fometimes fo large that the teitis 
can be pufhed into it, as far as the tendon of the external 
oblique mufcle. 

From this original fituation in the abdomen, the teflis 
moves downwards, at a certain period, to its deftined flation 
inthe ferotum. Its lower extremity comes into contaét with 
the lower part of the abdominal parictes. At this time,s 
the upper part of the ligament, which hitherto was in the 
abdomen, has funk downwards, and lies in the pafflage from 
the abdomen to the ferotum, which is afterwards to receive 
the teftis. As the latter paffes out, it inverts the guber- 
naculum, going down behind it: what was the anterior 
furface of that organ now becomes polterior, and compafes 
the lower and anterior portion of the tunica vaginalis. Mr. 
Hunter ftates, that the place where the ligament!is moft con- 
fined, and where the teitis meets with moft obitruction in its 
defcent, is the ring in the tendon of the external oblique muf- 
cle ; and, confequently, that where the teftes are not in the 
fcrotum, they are more frequently lodged immediately with- 
in the tendon of that muifcle, than included in the cayity of 
the abdomen. The teltis commonly remains for fome time 
by the fide of the penis, and defcends only by degrees to the 
bottom of the fcrotum. When it has entirely defcended, 
the ligament is no longer vifible. 

While the teftis is defcending, and even when it has paffed 
into the ferotum, it is {till covered by the peritoneum, and is 
connected by its pofterior edge exactly in the fame manner 
as when it was within the abdomten. ‘The {permatic veflels 
run in the fame way behind thegmembrane, the teflis is fixed 
backwards to the parts again{t which it refs, and is uncon- 
nected and loofe forwards, as it was when in the abdomen. 
In its defcent the teitis brings the peritoneum with it ; but 
the elongation of that membrane, though itrefembles, in fome 
circumf{tances, a common hernial fac, in others is very dif- 
ferent. Ifa perfon can reprefent to himfelf a herntal fac 
reaching to the bottom of the ferotum, and coyered by the 
cremafter ; if he can imagine, further, that the polftericr 
half of the bag covers, and is united with the teltis, epi- 
didymis, f{permatic veflels, and vas deferens, while its anterior 
half lies loofe before all thofe parts, he will haye a perfect 
idea of the {tate of the peritoneum and of the teitis when it 
firft defcends into the {crotum. ‘This gland, therefore, does 
not fall loofe, like the parts protruded in a rupture, into the 
elongation of the peritoneum ; but it flides down from the 
loins, carrying the peritoneum with it, and both continue to 


adhere, by cellular membrane, to the parts behind them, as 


they did in the loins. . The duétility of the peritoneum, and 
the loofenefs of its connection to the parts turrounding the 


‘teftis, are circumftances which favour its elongation and de- 
{cent into the fcrotum with the teltis. 


It is plain, from this defcription, that the cavity of the 
bag, or elongation of the peritoneum, which: contains the 
teftis in the fcrotum, muft at firft commtinicate with the 
general cavity of the abdomen, by an aperture at the abdo- 
minal ring. ‘That aperture has exa¢tly the appearance of a 
comnion hernial fac: the fpermatic veffels aud vas deferens 
lie immediately behind it, and a probe pafles readily through 
it from the general cavity of the abdomen down to the 
bottom of the {crotum. And if this procefs of the perito- 
neum be laid open through its whole length on the fore-part, 


it will be plainly feen to be a continuation of the peritoneum 
the teftis and epididymis will be feenat the lower part of it ; 


and the fpermatic veflels and vas deferens may be obferved,- 


covered by the polterior part of the bag, in their whole 
courfe from the groin to the tefkis. 

Before the teftis has quitted the abdomen, the fcrotum is 
{mall and corrugated, and contains nothing but cellular 
fubftancee This is loofe, and yielding near the ring, but 
more denfe and clofe below. Some have deferibed a pouch 
of peritoneum pafling through the ring, and therefore con- 
tained in the fcrotum, previoufly to the defcent of the teftis 
but this is not generally correét. "here is no fuch pouch 
while the gland remains near the kidney. The parts about 
the ring are furrounded by fuch a loofe and cellular texture, 
that, by drawing the gubernaculum downwards, the perito- 
neum is carried with it fo as to reprefent a fmall cul-de-fac. 
The teftis, too, after it has paffed the ring, may be drawn up 
again into the abdominal cavity, in confequence of this laxity 
of the furrounding fubitance. ; : 

In the human body then, when the teflis has recently 
come down, it is contained in a membranous bag, formed of 
an elongation of the peritoweum, and communicating with 
the abdomen by means of a narrow procefs, afcending in 
front of the fpermatic cord. The parts remain in this 
condition throughout life in the quadruped, but in man the 
communication between the membranous covering of the 
teftis and the abdomen is foon cut off. "The upper end of 
the canal is clofed firft, and the aperture is obliterated to 
{peedily, that there is feldom any communication in a child 
born at its full time. The procefs of contra€tion is conti- 
nued downwards, along the cord, to the upper end of the 
teflis, at which it flops. Thus the tunica vaginalis teftis,, 
which was in the firft inftance a produ€tion of peritoneum, 
becomes entirely feparated from that membrane; the peri- 
toneal covering of the gland is the reflected tunica vagi- 
nalis. 

‘«‘ This contraCtion and obliteration of the paflage feems,’” 
fays Mr. Hunter, «‘ to be a peculiar operation of nature, 
depending upon fteady and uniform principles, and not the 
confequence of inflammation, or of any thing that is acci- 
dental: and, therefore, if it is not accomplifhed at the proper 
time, the difficulty of bringing about an union of the part 
is much greater: as in children who have had the fac kept. 


open by a turn of the inteftine falling down into the ferotum” 


immediately after the teitis.”” «The clofing of themouth, and 
of the neck of the fac, is peculiar to the human fpecies ; 
and we mutt fuppofe the final caufe to be the prevention of 
ruptures, to which men are fo much more liable than beatts, 
from their erect flate of body.” We feel fome hefitation in 
admitting this reafoning as to the caufe of obliteration : at 
all events, if we fhould acknowledge it, the frequent occur- 
rence of ruptures muft prove that nature accomplifhes her 
end very imperfedtly. ‘ What!” fays the fame phyfiolo- 
gift, “is the immediate caufe of the defcent of the’ teftis 
from the loins to the ferotum? It is evident that it cannot 
be the comprefied force of refpiration, becaufe commonly 
the teftis is~in the ferotum before the child has breathed ; 
that is, the effe& has"been preduced before the fuppofed 
caufe has exifted. Is the teitis pulled down by the cre- 
matter mufcle? I can hardly fuppofe that it is. Becaufe, 
if that was the cafe, I fee no reafon why it fhould not take 
place in-the hedge-hog, as well as in other quadrupeds ; and 
if the mufculus tellis had this power, it could not bring it 

lower than the ring of the mufcle.”’ ‘ : 
The pracefs, which we have now defcribed, is liable to 
fome variations. In fome individuals, the neck of the peri- 
toneal elongation is not obliterated, fo that the tunica cs 
nabs 
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nalis) communicates’ permanently with the abdomen, ~as in 
quadrupeds. Hence, 'we fometimes fee hydroceles particu- 
/larly in children, “where the fluid can be made to pafs into 
the belly by prefflure. If a rupture occurs in fuch indivi- 
duals, it is contained, together with the teltis, in the tunica 
vaginalis.. Sometimes the teftes do not defcend before 
birth ; when they pafs down after this time, a part of the 
antettine or omentum is liable to defcend with them, and is 
of courfe contained in the tunica vaginalis. One or both 
may be retained in the abdomen beyond the ufual period. 
When the natural procefs has not begun, or has been inter- 
rupted before birth, it becomes afterwards very uncertain 
when the defcent will be completed. It takes place moit 
frequently between the years of two and ten, while the per- 
fon is young and growing, being feldom delayed beyond the 
age of puberty. However, one or both of thele glands 
may be retained in the abdomen through life. In this cafe, 
‘Mr. Hunter conceives that there is fome imperfection in 
their formation. “lam inclined,’’ fays he, “ to fufpect that 
the fault originates in the tefticles themfelves.’’ And again, 
<¢ when both teiticles remain through life in the belly, I believe 
that they are exceedingly imperfect, and incapable of perform- 
ing the natural funttions of thofe organs ; and this imperfec- 
tion prevents the difpofition for their defcent taking place.’ 
The writer of this article has feen two cafes, where one 
teitis had remained in the abdomen, and where the circum- 
ftances aféertained by anatemical examination corroborated 
the opinion of Mr. Fiunter. In one, the body of the gland 
was not more than half its ufual fize : the epididymis, which 
was very imperfect, ran for about an inch behind the fac of 
a hernia, which had occurred in this individual, and did 
not join the body of the teftis. ‘The other cafe prefented 
exactly the fame appearances. A third inftance has come to 
his knowledge, in which both of the teftes remained in the 
abdomen, but were formed apparently perfect in their ftruc- 
ture. In this cafe, it was underftood, that the ordinary 
funtions ef the glands had been executed ina healthy man- 
ner during the perfon’s life. j 
The times, at which the changes in pofition already de- 
feribed take place, are moit accurately noted by Writberg 
in the memoir above quoted. He gives a tabular arrange- 
ment of his obfervations on this fubject, deduced from very 
numereus- examinations, of which the following account 
contains the chief particulars. “¢ At the age of one month 
and three weeks, the tefles were clofe to the kidneys, with 
“the fmalleit pofiible interval ; the ferotum loofe and edema- 
tous. At two months, the teftes, exceedingly fmall, touch- 
ed the kidneys ; the gubernaculum very long, and the fero- 
tum wrinkled and rather hard. Two months and one week, 
tefticles very near the kidneys ; fpermatic veffels difcernible 
through the peritoneum, like very fine threads ; guberna- 
eulum diftiné. Three months, teftes about the fize of 
hemp-feeds, placed rather further from the kidneys, and at 
the edge of the pelvis: Three months one week and a half, 
the ferotumvextremely {mall, and indeed fcarcely difcernible, 
fo that the penis huag from a flight prominence of the flcin. 
The {mall inteftines coiled together in the upper part of the 
abdomen, far from the teftes. The latter had defeended fur- 
ther on the fide of the pelvis ; the gnbernaculum véry fhert. 
Three months and three weeks, the fcrotum {mall and con- 
tracted : the teftes more than three-lines below the kidneys. 
Four months, the fcrotum very fmalk: the teltes deeply 
placed, with their inferior ends touching the rings. A dif- 
tin canal of peritoneum on the left fide, leading from the 
cavity of the abdomen into the ferotum, although the guber- 
Haculum was not yet inverted. Four months and one week, 
the teltes very high, nearly touching the kidneys: the ga- 
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bernacula long; no canal paffing through the ring, which 
was perfeétly clofed. Four months and two weeks, the 
teftes near the ring, with a canal of peritoneum on each fide, 
pafling to the bottom of the fcrotum. Five months and.two 
wecks, both teftes in the rings; fo that they could not be 
feen until preffed towards the abdomen, when they appear- 
ed readily. Eight months, fcrotum well formed, with its 
furface wrinkled, but empty. The teftes had paffed the 
ring, but remained in the neighbourhood of the groin: the 
right could be eafily pufhed back into the abdomen through 
the procefs of peritoneum, which was ftill open ; but the lett 
could not, as the communication was already clofed. Nine 


_months, teftes in the bottom of the ferotum; the canal of 


communication perfe@ly clofed on the left fide ; it was fhut 
on the right by a foft cellular fubftance eafily yielding to the 
probe. Nine months, both canals perfeétly clofed.” 

From the foregoing facts, the following conclufions may 
be drawn: 1ft. Before the beginning of the fixth month 
the teftis has not pafled the ring on either fide ; but gene- 
rally remains near the kidney: fo that this fituation may be 
depended on as a proof of the immaturity of a fcetus. 
2dly. Between the beginning of the fixth, and end of the fe- 
venth month, they are generally found about the ring ; be- 
ing in fome initances above it, in fome within the canal, and 
in others jult below. 3dly. The {crotum in the firft months, 
up to the fixth, is {mall in proportion to the body, fome- 
times loofe, fometimes harder, but always empty, and con- 
taining cellular fubftance inftead of the cavity, in which the 
teftis is to be afterwards lodged. A broad and ftrong faf- 
ciculus of fibres (the gubernaculum) is contained in the 
midift of its cellular fubitance. 4thly. When the teftes have 
firft defcerided into the ferotum, the canal of peritoneum 
{till opens to the abdomen, fo that they can be eafily drawn 
back into the belly, and fink down again. ‘This is generally 
practicable, in foetufes, between the 7th and oth months. 

The ordinary law of nature on this fubjecét is, that the hu- 
man fubject, born at the expiration of the full term of utero- 
geftation, has both tefticles im the ferotum. Hialler’s con- 
trary itatement, ‘‘ ut rariffime fetus in lucem edatur, cum 
tefticulis feroto inclufis,” (Element. Phyfiol. vol. 7. p. 413.) 
has been completely difproved by the teftimony of fubfe- 
quent obfervers. Whether the canal of communication be 
generally clofed before birth, is a point on which authors are 
not unanimous. According to Wrifberg, with whom Vicq | 
d’ Azyragrees, this is commonly the cafe. But the reprefen- 
tation of Camper is fomewhat different : this anatomift and 
Lobitein obferve, that the obliteration takes: place earlier on 
the left than on the right fide. Of 53 newly born children 
examined by Camper, 23 had the canal open on both fides, 
11 onthe right fide only, and fix on the left only. In fix it 
was clofed en both fides. In four both teftes were contained 
in the abdomen ; and in three only the right. 

In the excellent memoir of Wrifberg, already referred to, 
there is a table of 103 births obferved by himfelf, in whick 
the pofition of the teftes was carefully afcertained. The 
proportion of premature to mature and perfect births was as 
g to 94, or in round:numbers 1 to ro. All the children, 
whofe weight did not exceed slbs. came into the world at 
the beginning of the ninth month, or in the eighth, or even 
in the feventh month. Three of thefe had both teftes in the 
ferotam; three in the ¢roins, and three in the abdomen ot the 
children bern towards the end of the ninth month, 69 had 
both teites in the fcrotum, 17 one or both in the groin, eight 
one inthe abdomen, and three, whofe weights were 53, 63, 
and 7lbs. both in'the abdomen. Inthe 12 out of thefe 103 
cafes, where one or both teftes remained ‘inthe abdomen, 
they were obferved to defcend on the days mentioned below, 
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viz.: in one inftance it paffed down on the day of birth; 
the defect took place in three fubjeéts on the fecond day, 
in'an equal number on the third, in two on the fifth, and in 
one on the twenty-firft. In the remaining individuals, they 
had not appeared on the fourth and fifth weeks from the 
time of birth ; and as the children then left the hofpital, the 
time of defcent was not known. In three inftances, the de- 
{cent was obferved to be accompanied with crying and con- 
vulfive motions of the limbs. Both teftes had paffed into 
the ferotum of one child, born at the end of feven months, 
and weighing only 34!bs.; which muft be deemed a rare oc- 
currence. They have been feen in the ring in a fetus of four 
months. Bichat, Anat. Defer. t. 5. p. 234. 

The colour of the organ, while in the abdomen, is greyifh, 
and its form elongated. The epididymis is confiderably 
larger in proportion than in the adult, and its head lies confi- 
derably above the teftis : it is more loofely conneéted to the 
body of the gland. The confiitence of the teftes at this 
time is foft and pulpy. 

The penis, at the time of birth, although {mall, is well 
formed, and poffeffes an elongated prepuce, which completely 
covers the glans. The integuments of the penis, as well as 
thofe of the {crotum, are not diltinguifhed in colour from 
thofe of the body in general. The ruge of the ferotum 
are not yet well marked. There is a {mall quantity of fat 
in the fcrotum, and the fibrous covering, common to the 
cerd and teftis, cannot yet be diltinguifhed. The veficulx 
feminales, in confequence of the pofition of the bladder, 
peculiar to this age, are nearly vertical in their direction, 
very {mall and collapfed, and not exhibiting the tubercles on 
their furface feen in the adult. Internally they contain a 
mucous fluid. 

The corpus cavernofum penis is very fhort and fmall, and 
remarkable for the {mall proportion of its fpongy fubftance, 
and the trifling quantity of blood which it contains. The 
latter circumitance is {till more ftriking after a few years, in 
confequence of the increafed thickneis of the fibrous mem- 
brane: hence, as erection depends principally on the {well- 
ing of the fpongy part of the corpus cavernofum, the penis 
of children, when ereéted in confequence of fome fympathe- 
tic excitation, is hardly increafed in fize, and very little in 
length. The urethra, in the firft years of life, is long ; and 
its dire€tion from the bladder to below the fymphyfis pubis 
is more oblique than in the adult. Thefe two circumftances, 
in the conformation of the urinary canal, arife from the blad- 
der being fituated higher in the abdomen, and from the fu- 
perior aperture of the pelvis being more flanting. The pre- 
puce is elongated, fo as to give the penis a pointed termina- 
tion. Its opening, always very narrow, may be fo {mall as 
to prevent the sitchin of the urine, or to render it im- 
practicable to denude the glans. .The latter cireumftance 
con{titutes congenital phimofis. The frenum is narrow and 
reaches to the opening of the urethra. 

No great changes are obferved in the organs of generation 
from the time of birth until puberty. Butied with the genc- 
ral organization of man, and particularly attentive to the 
bringing to perfection the agents by which he communicates 
with furrounding objeéts, to the putting in action the {prings 
of his intellectual powers, nature feems, if we may. ufe the 
expreflion, to forget the inftruments of reproduction, which 
continue for a time ftationary. If, during this long period, 
thefe organs undergo no important revolution, they partake 
flighty in the general growth. Each of them, confidered 
fingly, without increafing in any very marked degree,. be- 
comes more perfect in its organization, of which the princi- 
pal traits may be more eafily obferved fome years after birth. 
But thefe changes, which take pluce very gradually, are 


trifling when compared with thofe which happen at pus 
berty. 

Changes in the male Organs at the Time of Puberty.—In the 
two or three years immediately preceding this period, the 
pubes is covered by a flight down, which appears generally 
before the beard. We may remark alfo, that its appearance. 
is more conftant, and its growth more rapid. In faét, the 
hair on the generative organs, although it is ‘not completely 
developed for fome years, has gained nearly its full length 
and thicknefs, while the beard is {till thin and fhort. At the 
fame time that the hairs appear, the fkin of the {crotum and 
penis lofes its whitenefs, and becomes more or lefs brown in 
conformity with the tint which it poffeffes in other parts of 
the body. The fcrotum, hitherto contraéted, becomes 
longer ; the tefticle is removed to a greater diltance from the 
ring, and the f{permatic cord proportionally elongated. 
The penis becomes larger and longer ; the frequent erections 
eccafion the prepuce to appear fhorter, and the glans to bea 
little uncovered. The various layers compofing the fcrotum 
are complete at this time. The teltis is proportionally 
larger than the veficulz feminales and penis, as the exercife of 
the generative funétions commences here. The velicule fe- 
minales are ftili very {mall, even in a fubject of 14 or 15 
years. The canal of the urethra, as well as the other parts 
of the penis, is confiderably increafed, as may be feen by 
obferving the ftream of urine. 

In old men the fcrotum is generally foft and pendent, 
and external impreffions are no longer able to bring it into 
the ftate of corrugation. The cellular fubftance which it 
contains is frequently the feat of watery effufion. The fi- 
brous covering of the teftes and cord is denfe, thick, and eafi- 
ly demonftrable. The tefticle is fmall, foft, and wafted ; 
but without any remarkable change in its organization: 
the volume of the epididymis, on the contrary, 1s equal to. 
what it poffeffed in the adult. The fpermatic cord is ra- 
ther fmaller, unlefs the veins fhould be in a dilated -ftate. 
The veficule feminales are collapfed, and the proftate be- 
comes hard: the penis is conftantly placid. 

Phyfiology of the male Organs of Generation.—We fhall de- 
{cribe, in the firft place, the fecundating fluid, as it appears 
when expelled trom the body in the act of copulation; and 
fhall then diftinguifh the various parts of this compound li- 
quor. We fhall exhibit the facts which have been afcertain- 
ed concerning this interefting fubject, jult as we treat any 
other part of phyfiology : we mutt either ufe fuch language 
as fhall be intelligible, or pafs over in entire filence every 
thing which relates to the production and development of 
the new beings, and the continuation of the fpecies. 

The fluid expelled from the urethra of a healthy man, un- 
der the influence of the venereal aét, is white, inclining per- 
haps flightly to a blueifh caft. But it is not homogeneous, 
as it contains thicker and more opaque mixed with a more 
thin and femipellucid matter. The latter is’ more abundant 
in proportion as the fubje¢t is weaker, and the a&t more fre- 
quently repeated. From this difference in the appearance of 
its component parts it has been fometimes compared to coa- 
gulated milk. It is of a vifcous or glutinous nature, and 
therefore readily entangles air : hence it becomes frothy if rub- 
bed ina mortar. When firft difcharged, its confiitence is about 
equal to that of a thick cream; but as it cocls, the opaque 
mucilaginous part becomes tranfparent, and acquires greater 
corfiftency. In about twenty minutes after its emifhon the 
whole becomes liquid: at this time, too, it is tranfparent, 
having depofited a fediment of a whitifh matter, refembling: 
a ma{s of flenderrags. The liquefaGtion is not owing to 
the abforption of moifture from the air, for it lofes initead 
of acquiring weight during its expofure to the atmofphere ; 
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nor is it owing to the action of the air, for it takes place 
equally in clofe veffels. It has been obferved that the thick 
flaky portion is thrown out firft; while the thinner part 
comes after. It is heavier than any animal fluid, and finks 
immediately in water : but a part {wims, confifting of white 
fhining filaments, forming a cobweb-like texture, and com- 
pofing {mail floating maffes. That which finks in the mu- 
cous or pulpy portion, which is the greater part of the 
whole ; but of this little membranous-like flakes are fome- 
times fufpended by air bubbles. Thefe fink to the bottom 
and difappear on the fecond day, but the water remains tur- 
bid, and contains flocculi and white fhining threads. Its 
odorous properties are very fenfible ; not irritating but 
mawkifh and unpleafant, like the farina of the Spamifh chef- 
nut. In animals it is faidto be of a more penetrating na- 
ture ; fo that when abforbed it infecis the whole body, 
and renders the flefh unfit for eating, unlefs the teftes are 
cut out immediately after the animal's death. (See Buffon, 
t. 5. p. 121. of the boar.) Thetafte is at firft infipid ; 
yet there is fomewhat of pungency in it, which after fome 
little time ftimulates and excites a degree of warmth in the 
mouth. 

It converts paper ftained with the bloffoms of mallows 
or violets to a green colour, and confequently contains an 
alkali. It diffolves readily in water, after its fpontaneous 
liquefaction : alcohol or oxymuriatic acid: precipitates white 
flakes from this folution. Acids readily diffolve the femen, 
and alkalies do not decompofe this folution. Lime difen- 
gages no ammonia from frefh femen ; but after that fluid 
has remained for fome time in a moift and warm atmofphere, 
lime feparates a great quantity from it. Confequently am- 
monia is formed during the expofure of femen to the air. 
When oxymuriatic acid is poured into femen, a number of 
white flakes precipitate, and the acid lofes its peculiar odour. 
Thefe flakes are infoluble in water, and even in acids. If 
the quantity of acid be fufficient, the femen acquires a yel- 
low colour. Thus it appears that femen contains a mucila- 
ginous fubftance analogous to that of the tears, which co- 
agulates ‘by abforbing oxygen. Wauquelin obtained fix 
parts of this mucilage from 100 parts of oxygen. When 
expofed to the air at the temperature of 60°, a pellicle forms 
gradually, and in three or four days {mall tranfparent cry{- 
tals of phofphate of lime are formed. Afterwards fmall round 
mafles of the fame fubftance are obferved in the pellicle. 
If the air is moift, cryftals of carbonate of foda may be 
formed. The evaporation does not go on to complete ex- 
ficcation, unlefs in a temperature of 77° with dry air. 
When all the moitture is evaporated, the femen has loft 0.9 
of its. weight; the refiduum is femi-tranfparent like horn, 
and brittle. When kept in moilt air, at the temperature of 
77°, it acquires a yellow colour, acid tafte, and putrid 
odour. Expofed to heat, it becomes brown, and exhales a 
yellow fume, having the cdour of burnt horn. When the 
heat is raifed the matter {wells, becomes black, and gives 
out a flrong odour of ammonia. When the odour of am- 
monia difappears, if the matter be lixiviated with water, an 
alkaline folution may be obtained, which, by evaporation, 
yields cryftals of carbonate of foda. If the refiduum be 
incinerated, there will remain only a quantity of white 
afhes, confifting of phofphate of lime. Thus it appears 
that femen is compofed of the following ingredients : 

go water, 

6 mucilage, 

3 phofphate of lime,, 
1 foda. 
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The feminal fluid, in its recent ftate, contains an immenfe 
number of animalcula, called fometimes vermiculi fperma- 
tici. They have a rounded head, witha gradually tapering 
tail, not ftraight, but alternately bent to either fide. “They 
are 1rcoo times {maller than a hair, and 10,000 times more 
flender than one of the tubuli teftis: fo that, according to 
Leeuwenhoeck, 216,0co of them would go in a fphere, 
equal in diameter to the breadth of a hair. Their length has 
been eftimated at +-23.-,dth of aninch. They are found 
in all quadrupeds, in reptiles, birds, fifhes, infects, and even 
in teftaceous animals. Some variations in figure are ob- 
ferved in different animals: but their fize is nearly uniform 
inall. They are no larger in a-whale than in a {mall fifh. 
They are faid not to exift in children, nor to be obfervable 
after frequent coition, nor in old fubjeéts; but only in 
healthy and prolific femen, fo that their prefence may per- 
haps be deemed a criterion of the maturity and perfe¢inefs, 
of that fluid. The feminal vermiculi were firft obferved by 
a German youth, Lewis Hamme. He fhewed living ani- 
mals in the human femen to Leeuwenhoack in the year 
1677. ‘This indefatigable obferyver immediately employed 
himfelf on the fubjeét, and in the fame year fent an account 
of the phenomenon, with drawings of the vermiculi in the 
dog and rabbit, to the Royal Society at London. (See 
Phil. Tranf. n. 143.)° The communication was received 
with great applaufe, the facts were fhewn to king 
Charles II. and admitted by all. At the fame time they 
were examined and defcribed in France, and, as far as the 
mere demonttration goes, they were univerfally admitted in 
the literary world. Nicolas Hartfoeker claimed the dif- 
covery, but not tillthe year 1678. (Eflais de Dioptrique,, 
p- 227.) ‘ 

It has been alleged that thefe animalcula are not pecu- 
liar to the femen, but that they are found in various other 
animal fluids. Accurate inveltigation has not fubftantiated 
this objeCtion ; but, on the contrary, fhews that they are 
peculiar to the feminal fluid. Others have denied that they 
poffefled tails; and Buffon, in particular, reprefents the 
facts very differently from Leeuwenhoeck. (Hiftoire Nat. 
Gener. & Partic. t. 2. p. 176 & feq.) ; his reprefentaticns. 
being fupported by thofe of Turberville Needham. ( Nouvel- 
les Obfervations Microfcopiques, p. 213.) M. De Buffor 
obferved the fluid from the feminal veflels of a dead human- 
body yet warm. It was full of filaments moving about, and 
branching into many parts. The filaments {welling burit, 
and many ovular corpufcula efeaped, which {till remained at- 
tached to the filament, as bya thread: then they ofcillated 
like a pendulum, and during thofe ofcillations the thread 
extended. The corpufcula, at length detached from the 
filaments, traverfed the moft fluid part of the femen, along 
with their filaments, the extreme length of which impeded 
their motions, andthey feemed to him to endeavour to free 
themfelves from it. Having diluted the femen with rain water, 
the microfcopic view was better defined. It clearly ap- 
peared that each ovular corpufcle had a double motion of 
ofcillation, and of progreffion. In two or three hours the 
feminal matter acquired greater fluidity, the filaments difap- 
peared; the number of corpufcula increafed ; the threads 
contraéted ; the ofcillations relaxed; and .the progreflive 
motion increafed. In five or fix hours the oyular corpuf- 
cula, having loft the threads, refembled animals more than 
ever ; not only becaufe their quicknefs in fwimming was 
greater, but becaufe they direéted their courfe to every 
quarter. In twelve hours the activity of the corpufcula 
was great; and fome revolved upon their axis; others 
changed the ovular to the globular figure under the ob- 
Server's eye 3 fome divided afunder, fo that one formed two..- 
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At the end of one day the number diminifhed ; and, upon 
the third, none were to be feen. In other femen, which 
feemed to be entirely filamentous, the ovular corpufcula 
did not proceed from the filaments ; but thefe, dividing in 
two, were metamorphofed into corpufcula. They were em- 
barraffed by a thread. The longer it was, the more it im- 
peded their motion ; but it gradually contracted, and was 
at laft completely deftroyed. The figure of thefe ovular 
corpufcula, refembled that of thofe of infufions. They: 
fwam with a progreflive motion, though, at firtt, the thread 
eccafioned a fimple ofcillation. He obferved fimilar pheno- 
mena in the feminal fluid of other animals. Sometimes 
the corpufcula altered their figure ; fometimes they divided 
into two. Buffon conceives that they cannot properly be 
deemed animals, and he forms of them a_ particular clafs, 
under the term of organic molecules, which are particles dif- 
feminated through all matter, original, incorruptible, ani- 
mated, and always active. Nor does he hefitate to confide 
the formation of the animated univerfe to thofe molecules. 
Subfequent refearches haye not confirmed thefe opinions of 
the French naturalift. That the feminal vermiculi have 
tails is proved by numerous accurate obfervers, and is parti- 
cularly fupported by the teftimoy of Haller. (Elem. 
Phyfiol. t. 7. p. 521.) It feems queitionable whether 
Buffon ever faw the real {permatic vermiculi; for the 
latter live at moft only for a few hours after the dif- 
charge of the fluid, while thofe obferved by him remain- 
ed for fome days. And his remarks on the whole feem 
much more applicable to the microfcopic animalcula ob- 
ferved in vegetable infufions, as well as in all liquors ex- 
pofed to the air. This point feems clearly proyed by the 
labours of Spallanzani, who made a vaft number of obfer- 
yations on the fubject, and fet the whole hiltory of the {per- 
matic animalcula in fo clear a light, that no doubt can re- 
main on the fubje&. The general refult of his refearches 
tends completely to confirmthe original remarks of Leeu- 
wenhoeck. (See his Traéts on the Nature of Animals and 
Vegetables, Edinb. 8vo. 1799.) He obferves that his ex- 
periments on frefh human femen prefented him with totally 
different refults from thofe deferibed by Buffon, but as he 
could not regard Buffon’s itatements as purely chimerical, 
he thought the contradiétion might be reconciled by thesw- 
ing that the French naturalift had deferibed animals of a dif- 
ferent kind. «+ I had remarked,’ fays he, ‘ that there is no 
part of an animal which, when infufed, does not give exiltence 
toa particular kind of animalcula. They are produced indif- 
ferently, by the mufcles, brain, nerves, membranes, tendons, 
veins, and arteries. The fame holds good of the blcod, 
ferum, milk, chyle, faliva, &c. mixed with water, or even 
by themfelves. I had not yet made experiments upon the 
human femen for this purpofe; but it was moft probable, 
that the putrefaction of this liquid would give exiftence to 
particular beings. May not M. de Buffon have confounded 
thefe with the feminal vermiculi, and afcribed to the latter the 
properties and phenomena exhibited by the former? I de- 
termined to afcertain this fa by obferving what happened 
fucceffively to the femen, when long preferved in a watch- 
glefs. I made my firft experiments on the human feminal 
fluid. The vermiculi died in three hours and a half, and 
were precipitated to the bottom of the glafs. Upon the 
fixth day, the feminal fluid began to exhale a foetid and dif- 
agreeable odour ; but I could perceive no animated being : 
only, upon taking fome drops from the bottom of she glais, 
I obferved the dead bodies of the yermiculi apparently very 
entire. The feventh and eighth days I faw no change, but 
the foetor increafed. On the ninth I difcovered very minute 
animalcula, their fize nearly equalling that of {permatic ver- 
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miculi; but they had no tail, and greatly refembled moft 
minute {pherules. Like animalcula of infufions, they fome- 
times topped at little fragments of corrupted {emen: fome- 
times their courfe was very rapid, retrograde, rifing and 
finking in the fluid: in a word, they pofiefled every pro- 
perty of infufion animalcula. "They were feen in every ftra- 
tum of the femen; and thofe at the bottom put in motion 
the dead bodies of the feminal vermiculi, which were fill 
entire, and remained fo fome days longer.”’ ‘Two or three 
fucceflive generations of thefe animals were obferved, as in 
the cafe of other animalcula. When the femen was expofed 
to a greater degree of heat, they appeared at a more early 
period, even as foon as twenty-three hours from the removal 
of the fluid from the dead body. In one inftance they were 
obferved to propagate by a {pontaneous tranfverfe divilion 
of the body. ‘“ Vhefe fats fufficiently fatished me’ that 
Buffon had erroneoufly afcribed to the fpermatic vermiculi 
properties belonging only to the amimaleula of infufions. 
Let us, in a few words, colleét the cireumftances. Arcord- 
ing to this author, after a certain time, the vermiculi were 
deprived of their tails. He fhould have faid that the ani- 
malcula of infufion came in the place of the vermiculi, which 
were already dead, and precipitated to the bottom of the 
liquid. _ He was arreited by their firft appearance : and took 
them for feminal vermiculi deprived of their tail; which in 
truth they often very much refemble. When difengaged 
from the tail, Mr. Buffon adds, they acquire greater aétivi- 
ty. This was a neceflary confequence of the firit miftake. 
When the infufion animalcula had taken place of the yermi- 
culi, their increafed agility could not be unobferved, fince 
the animaleula move with much greater quicknefs than the 
yermiculi. This erroneous fuppotition being admitted, Mr. 
Buffon had to relate, as he has done, the remainder of the 
phenomenon. He had to {peak of the imaginary changes 
of the vermiculi, of their divifion, and then diminution, 
with the more confidence, as his opinions had to be confirmed 
by a repetition of his experiments, if not upon all, at leaft 
upon many fpecies of infufion animeleula in the femen,’’ 
p- 135--142. The following account of the fpermatic 
vermiculi is taken from the work of Spallanzani already 
quoted, which contains the moit complete account of the 
fubject. ; e bys, 
When the femen begins to diffolve, if it be examined 


with a magnifier of fmail power, the irregular parts feem to. 


be in an indifting flow agitation, produced by globular cor- 
pufcula, of which each poffeffes a fort ef filament, or fhort 
appendage, about fix times the length of the body. They 
have two motions; one ofcillatory, from right te left, and 


vice vera, in which the appendageis curved from one fide to. 


the other: the other is progreffive, the vermiculus tranfport- 
ing itfelf by ofcillation. They ftrike againft every obftacle, 
and when in confiderable numbers, make a thoufand contor- 
tions to efcape, at laft taking that way where they feel 
the leaft refiltance. ‘Thus they are in continual motion, 
In twenty-three minutes the motions of ofcillation and pro- 
greflion had diminifhed ; and in an hour and a half it had 


leffened fo much, that a very {mell number of corpufcula ° 


pofleffed any power of motion. In general, the progreffive 
motion ceafes before the ofcillatory; fo that, at lait, the 
corpufcle merely bends from right to left, and reciprocally, 
They continue fixed to the fame fpot, until the ofcillatory 
motion infenfibly dies away. After all motion is gone, the 
corpufcula remain entire in the fluid, and then they are bet- 
ter feen than even when *the liquid is diluted with water, 
Each corpufcle is not properly globular, but elliptic, aad 
the appendage is not only longer than. it appears, but the 
breadth is not equal throughout like a thread, but increafes 
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as it approaches the body. Water or other fluids rendered 
them immediately motions. ‘They may be fometimes ob- 
ferved, in the clots of the femen, before they have diffolved, 
attached by their appendages to the filamentous matter: 
they ftruggle to difengage themfelves, and then {wim about 
im ehe fuid. The motion continues much longer when the 
temperature of the atmofphere is increafed: at 36° all mo- 
tion had ceafed in three quarters of an hour? at 49° in two 
hours; at 59 in three hours and a half: and at 81° they 
lived for feven or eight hours. The corpufcula were feen in 
the fluid obtained from the epididymis and tefticles of various 
living and recently dead animals. ‘That they are not formed, 
according to the fentiment of Buffon, from the filamentous 
part of the femen, is proved by this; that they are moft 
abundant in the fluid part, and even do not exift at all in the 
clots, where they are examined in a very recent fate, and 
freed as much as pofiible from the thinner part of the femi- 
nal fluid; while the latter, at the fame time, abounds with 
them. Nor are they generated, as Needham afferted, by 
expofure to air. For Spalilanzani faw them in the ufual 

umbers, when the time employed in taking the fluid matter 
from the feminal vefleis {till warm, to prefent it to the. mi- 
crofcope, did not exceed a iecond; and they were ob- 
ferved in the fame numbers in feminal fluid carried without 
delay from the epididymis of a living ram to the microfcope. 

Great care and attention are neceflary in obferving the 
appendages of thefe vermiculi, and hence they efcaped the 
notice of Buffon. ft is wonderfully flender, and at the 
fame time tranfparent, fo that too Rrong a hekt confounds 
at with the feminal fluid: the flider fhould be fine and thin, 
and the drop of fiud very thin: and a microfcope of a fingle 
Jens is preferable to the compound one. 

‘They live longer in clofe veffels, than when the femen is 
expofed to the air: and they alfo live longer in vacuo. The 
difference of time at which they die in thefe different fitua- 
tions amounts even to one, two, or three hours. « Thefe 
facts prove that the air is noxious to the vermiculi, and the 
following prove that it is the cavfe of their being in conti- 
nual agitation. With the blow-pipe I formed capillary tubes, 
one end of which I immerfed in recent femen; it afcended 
the cavity, filling the tube to a certain height. Breaking 
the tubes near the part to which it afcended, I prefented 
this extremity to the blow-pipe, and immediately fealed it 
hermetically. 1 did the fame to the other end, by which 
means the feminal fluid was deprived of all communication 
with the external air. I drew out the tubes, fo that the 
thinnefs of the tubes permitted me to fee the vermiculi 
within. The peculiarities prefented by the vermiculi in the 
tubes were very different from thofe of the ref. All, or 
at leaft moft of them, had a fingular mode of moving. 
Some had that fort of activity obferved in thofe, which ex- 
perience the influence of the open air. Others had a con- 
tinued irregular motion; they changed from quicknefs to in- 
activity, and reciprocally. Others ftopped entirely, and, 
after refting fome minutes, refumed their former velocity ; 
befides, they were not obferved to run againft the folid por- 
tions of the femen, but to avoid them by turning afide or 
retreating, ‘Thefe peculiarities always fucceeded better, and 
with more uniformity, when the tubes were kept warm. I 
have before faid that the longeft period of life, of the human 
{permatie vermiculi, was feven or eight hours, when expofed 
to the open air, but this period is greatly prolonged when 
they are included in tubes. Jn fummer I have fucceeded in 
preferving them two days or more; and in {pring and au- 
tumn they have lived almoft three.’ P. 158. 

Cold, near to that of freezing, renders the vermiculi mo- 
tionlefs ; but they are recovered by the application of heat. 
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A temperature of 131° kills them; but the animalcula pro- 
duced in the femen by putrefa¢ticn are deftroyed by a tem- 
perature of 108°. 

To-this account of the feminal vermiculi we fubjoin the 
following refleCtions on them by Bonnet, obferving only 
that we are ina flate of the moft profound ignorance of all 
the points alluded to in his queitions. 

“The vermiculi are, of all the animaleula of liquids, thofe 
which have moft excited my curiofity ; the element in which 
they live, the place of theix abode, their figure, motion, fe- 
cret properties, all, ina word, fhould intereft us in fo fingular 
a kind of minute animated be How are they found 
there, how are they propagated, how are they developed, 
how are they fed, and what is their motion? What becomes 
of them when the liquid they inhabit is returned by the veffels, 
and mixed with the blood? Why do they appear only at the 
age of puberty ; where did they exifl before this period ? Do 
they ferve no purpofe but to people that fluid, where they 
are fo largely {cattered? How far are we from being able 
to anfwer any of thefe queftions !’? Spallanzani's 'Traéts, 
p- 179. ‘The reader may alio confult, on this fubje@, 
W. I. von Gleichen tiber die Saumen-unk infufions-thier- 


chen, Norimb. 1778, 4to. 
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The opinions of Leeuwenhocck concerning thefe vermi- 
culi; viz. that they are of different fexes, that they co- 
pulate, become impregnated and produce young ; and that 
they are the rudiments of the future beings, to be conveyed 
by copulation into the body of the mother, and there deve- 
loped; are deftitute of all proof, and completely chimeri- 
cal. 

We have no accurate accounts of the fen&ble properties, 
nor any chemical hiftory of the fluid feparated in the teftis. 
When obferved in the vas deferens or epididymis of man, 
after death, it pofleffes a light-brown or yellowifh colour, 
and approaches in fluidity to water. It may be feen in ani- 
mals, on cutting into the teftis or epididymis, much thicker, 
vifcous, and of a grey colour. At leat it has this appear- 
ance in a dog. The whole gland, in a healthy animal, is tur- 
gid with this fluid. The contents of the velicule feminales 
differ in their appearance from the fecretion of the tefticles, 
{t isa brownifh or yellowith fluid of light colour, femi- 
tranf{parent, and often containing flakes or coagula, fo as to 
vary in confiftence in different parts of the bag. Expcfvre 
to the air produces no change in its confiftence, as it docs in 
the femen. Sometimes the contents of thefe ags area clear 
mucous fluid. Mr. Hunter took the trouble of obfervin 
them, in two healthy perfons killed fuddenly, immediate] 
after death. _ In one the fluid in the veficule was of a lighter 
colour than is ufually found in men who have been dead a con- 
fiderable time ; but it was not by any means like the femen 
either in colour or {mell.’’ In the other “the contents of 
the veficule were of a lightith whey colour, having nothing 
of the fimell of femen ; and in fo fluid a fate, as to run ont on 
cutting into them.” (Obf. on the animal Economy, p. 28.) 
Thus it appears that the fluid of thefe bags differs both from 
that contained in the teftis, and from the femen emitted in 
coition ; confequently, that they are not merely refervoirs for 
the matters feparated in the teflicle, but that they add to the 
fecretion of that gland fome confiderable bulk of fluid, 
feparated by their own'yeflels’ "Nhe peculiar organization 
of their internal furface would have led us priori to ex- 
pe& this, as itexhibits an arrangement of parts found only 
where fome fecretion is performed. The fame argument 
will lead us to affign a fimilar funétion to the enlarged por- 
tion of the vas deferens ly ing by the fideof the veficula femi- 
nalis, "The exaét nature of the fluid f{eparated in the veficule 
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js not knowns nor have we any chemical analyfis of it. In 
many in{tances it looks like a timple mucus ; and there can 
be very little donbt, that in all cafes the contents of thefe. 
bass confift chiefly of their own fecretions. 

"The opinion, that the veficule perform a particular fe- 
cretion, was held by Haller: 1 have,” fays he, ‘no ex- 
periments of my own to prove that any thing js feparated in 
thefe organs, and mixed with the fluid formed in the teftes. 
¥ fufpect, however, that a fecretion takes place here as in the 
gall-bladder.” (Elem. Phyfiol.'7. p. 540.) Galen conceived 
that the femen was generated ih thefe parts; and Riolau, 
Ruyfch, and Swammerdam, were of opinion that they added 
fomething to the femiinal fluid. The point has been molt 
clearly proved by Mr. Tlunter in@ paper contained in his Ob- 
. feryations on the animal Economy, and entitled “ Obferva- 
tions on the Glands fituated between the Re&um and Blad- 
der, and called Veficule feminales.’* His chief argument is de- 
rived from the examination of the organs in perfons who 
have loft one of the teftes by accident, or in confequence of 


afe. It is well known that this lofs does not affect the 
«enerative powers, and that fuch individuals retain their 
fexual appetites and the faculty of procreation. We may 
confequently prefume that they have afterwards had con- 
neGtion with women, and confequently had the aétion of 
emifiion, ‘which muft have emptied the veficula of the caf- 
trated fide, if it had contained femen; and, as the removal 
of the teftis muft have cut off all fource of fupply from that 
quarter, it fhould be found empty after death, on the fuppo- 
fition of its contents being ordinarily derived from the teftis. 
Such cafes alfo afford an opportunity of making compara- 
tive obfervations between the veficula of the perfeét and that 
of the imperfeé fide. 

«A man,” fays Mr. H., “who was under my care in 
St. George’s hofpital for a venereal complaint,» died there, 
and was difcovered to have loft his right tefticle. From 
the cicatrix being hardly obf{ervable, it muft have been re- 
moved fome confiderable time before his death; and the 
complaint, for which he was received into the hofpital, is a 
convincing proof that he had conneGtion with woman after 
that period. I infpe&ted the body in the preferice of Mr. 
Hodges, the houfe furgeon, and feveral of the pupils of the 
hofpital. Upon difle&ting out, and examining the contents 
of the pelvis, with the penis and fcrotum, I found that the 
vas deferens of the right fide was fmaller and firmer in its 
texture than the other, efpecially at that end next to the ab- 
dominal ring, near to the part that had been cut through in 
the operation. The cellular membrane furrounding the duct 
on the right fide was not fo loofe as on the left ; neither 
were the yeflels which ramified on the right veficula fo full 
of blood. But upon opening the veficule, both appeared to 
be filled witha kind of mucus fimilar to that which is found 
in other dead bedies ; and the veficula on the right fide was 
rather larger than that on the left. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the real ufe of thefe veficulke, we have a proof from this 
diffeGion, that in the human fubjeé they do not contain the 
femen. 

«Ina man who died in St. George’s hofpital with a very 
large bubonocele, the tefticle of that fide was difcovered to 
have almott loft its natural texture from the preffure of the 
hernial fac ; and upon examining the te‘ticle with attention, 
there was no appearance of yas deferens till we came near the 
bladder, where it was almoft as large as ufual. ‘The veficula 
of that fide was found to be as fuil as the other, and to con- 
tain the fame kind of mucus. : 

“J extirpated the left tefticle of a Frenchman on account 
of its being difeafed. He wasa married man, and died about 
a year afterwards, having been extremely all for feyeral 
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months before his death, On examining the body, the vefi- 
cule were both found nearly full; more efpecially that of 
the left fide, which I fuppofe might be accidental. But 
upon examining the vas deferens cf the left fide, where it 
hes along the fide of this bag, and where it has a jimilar 
ftru€ture with the veficulz, I found it filled with the fame 
kind of mucus; and this, I believe, is always the cafe, 
whether the tefticle has been removed or not. 

« A young man, a coachman, who had a difeafe in his left 
teilicie, had it removed, at St. George’s hofpital, by Mr. 
Walker, in Auguft 1785; and in February 1786 he re- 
turned again to the hefpital, on account of uncommon pains 
all over him, and for which he requetted to be put into. the 
warm bath. But as he was going from the ward to the bath, 
he dropped. down, and died almoit immediately. The body 
was infpected, with a view to difcover the caufe of his death, 
and upon an examination of the veficule, the bag of the left 


fide was as full as that on the right, and the contents in both 


were exattly fimilar. 

“Tn diffeGing amale fubjeét, inthe year 1755, for a fide 
view of the contents of the pelvis, I found a bag on the left 
fide, lying contiguous to the peritoneum, juit on the fide of 
the pelvis, where the internal iliac veffels divide above the 
angle of refleCtion of the peritoneum at the-union of the blad- 
der and rectum. The left vas deferens was feen pafiing on 
to the bag; and, what is very fingular, that of the right or 
oppolite fide croffed the bladder near its union with the 
rectum tojoinit. I traced the left vas deferens dewn to the 
telticle ; but on following the right through the ring of the 
external oblique muicle, I difcovered that it terminated at 
once, about an inch from its paflage out of the abdomen, in 
a blunt point, which was impervious. On examining the 
{fpermatic cord from this. point to the teiticle, I cowd dif- 
cover no vas deferens, but by beginning at the tefticle, and 
tracing the epididymis from its origin about half way along, 
where it lies upon the body of the teiticle, I found that it at 
firft became ftraight, and foon after feemed to terminate in a 
point. ‘The canal at this part was fo large as to allow of 
being filled with quickfilver, which however did not pafs 
far, {o that a portion of the epididymis was wanting ; and the 
vas deferens for nearly the whole length of the fpermatic 
cord of the right fide. On the left fide the vas deferens be- 
gun where the epididymis commonly terminates ; and there 
was a deficiency of nearly an inch of the extremity of the 
epididymis. I then diffeéted the bag above-mentioned, 
which proyed to be the two veficule; for by blowirg air 
from one vas deferens I could only inflate half cf it; and 
from the other vas deferens, the other half. ‘They contained 


the mucus commonly found in thefe bags; but upon the” 


moft accurate examination I could difcover no duct leading 
from them to the proftate gland, nor any remains of one. 
In this fubje€t it was evident that there was no communica- 


tion between the vas deferens and epididymis; nor between. 


thefe bags and the urethra. The caput gallinaginis had the 
common appearance, but there were no crifices to be feen. 
The tefticles were very found ; and the ducts from them to 
the epididymis were very manifeft, and full of femen.’? 
P. 30—32. $ 
Mr. Hunter obferves further, in fupport of his opinion, 
that thefe bags are as full of mucus in bodies much emaciated, 
where fhe perfon has died from a lingering difeafe, as in 
ftrong robult bodies where death has happened from vio- 
lence or acute difeafes; and they are nearly as full in the 
o'das in the young ; which molt probably would not be the 
cafe if they contained femen.”? Ibid. p. 33. 
The {ecretion of the proftate is the lait ingredient in. the 
feminal uid ; and it contributes very largely to the bulk of 
¢ what 
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what is expelled in copulation. Its opaque whitenefs and 
vifcidity completely obfeure the properties of the fluid fe- 
creted in the teltis, and beftow on the feminal liquor its moft 
obyious characters. The opinion which fuppofes that the 
femen is formed, or that part of it is produced in the proftate, 
is not therefore fo very far from the truth. A thick, white, 
and opaque liquor may be expreffed in confiderab'e abundance 
from the prottatic duGs on each fide of the caput gallinagi- 
wis after death. Phyfiologitts afcribe to the proftatic fluid 
the office of increaling the bulk of the femen, and of thereby 
augmenting its impetus, fo that it may arrive with greater 
force at the place of its deftination. 

_ Tt has been conjeCtured that a nervous fluid is mixed with 
the femen, and hence the weaknefs of the male after copulz- 
tion has been explained. We may be excufed from difeufiing 
this opinion until we know what nervous fluid is. The con- 
vulfive exertion of the whole frame, which occurs in the ve-. 
nereal organs, will fufficiently account for the fenfe of 
fatigue that follows it. 

It appears from what we have faid, that the fluid expelled 
in copulation is furnifhed in a {mall proportion only by the 
teftes; that a peculiar fecretion of the veficule feminales is 
added to this, and that the chief bulk is made up of the 
proftatic liquor. An important queftion arifes here, which 
of thefe is the effential and immediate agent in impregnation ? 
The general practice in the Eatt, continued from ages of 
the moit remote antiquity, of entrufting their females to the 
care of eunuchs, and the common operation of gelding, as 
performed on various domeftic animals, lead us to affign this 
prerogative to the fluid fecreted in the teftis. In emafeu- 
lating animals, or men, the teftes are cut or torn out, or they 
are comprefled fo as to deilroy their organization, or the 
cord is fo fqueezed or bruifed as to aanihilate the fun¢tions of 
the part. Yet, under the circumitancce juft enumerated, 
we read of numerous examples where venereal defires have 
been experienced, where erection, copulation, and emiffion 
have taken place, and even where children have been be- 
gotten. Thefe examples, however, are too repugnant to the 
general effect of caftration, as obfervable in man and animals, 
to allow of our admitting them. | Ordinarily we obferve not 
only that no deiires are felt, but alfo that the lofs of the 
organs, in which the natural and leading ftimulus refides, oc- 
calions the other parts concerned in the bufinefs of genera- 
tion to be much diminifhed in fize, and altered in appear- 
ance. Where emafculation has been performed merely by, 
comprefling the cord or teflis, the organization of the part 
may not have been deitroyed fufficiently to interrupt its 
funtions, and fuch an animal might be {till capable of fecun- 
dating ; but no well authenticated initance can be produced 
of impregnation being effected where the teftes had been 
cut out in any male animal. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
eunuchs may have erections, fince the feat of the phyfical 
feeling is in the glands, and the whole apparatus concerned 
in ereGion remains entire after the lofs of the teftes. A 
man, after the latter occurrence, like one who has loft his 

owers through age, may at times be itimulated by the re- 
collection of pait joys. Hence, in the Eaft they value 
thofe eunuchs mott highly, in whom the penis as well as the 
teftes has been removed ; no caufe for the flighteft jezloufy 
ean then remain. ‘The proftatic liquor, or that of the vefi- 
cule feminales, might be difcharged in the eunuch. If an 
animal has impregnated another after cafration, there may 
have been fome femen remaiming in the veficule feminales. 

Befides the facts now enumerated, we may obferve that 
all animals which copulate have teites ; but that feveral have 
either no prottate or no veficule. 

The fecreted femen is either expelled from the body, ful- 


filling the purpofes of its formation ; or it is retained in its 
receptacles, and taken up by the abforbents. The feminal 
veflels are always full of their peculiar fluids, which are only 
difcharged at confiderable intervals, and often only at pe- 
riods of forme months or years. Asthe teftis and veficule 
ferinales poffefs numerous abforbents, we cannot doubt that 
the contained fluids are conveyed by thefe veflels into the 
general circulation, It has been a general opinion that this 
abforption produces many of the changes which are well- 
known to take place at ‘puberty ; and which obvioully de- 
pend, as we have already fhewn, on the tefles. We refor 
to a former part of the article on this fubjec. The males 
of animals, when the rutting feafon approaches, have their 
whole bodies penetrated by a fingular fetor, fo that they are 
unfit for food. The flefh at this time putrifies more rapidly 
than at other feafons in the flag. That abforbed femen is 
the caufe of this fetor, is rendered probabie by the faa, 
that the removal of the teftes deftroys it ; and by its abfence 
from caftrated animals of the fame {fpecies. The fame caufe 
has been affigned for the phenomena confequent on concep- 
tion in the female ; but this feems very doubtful. 'Tlus ab- 
forbed femen has been fuppofed by phyticlogifts to a& as a 
ftimulus on the heart, and the organs of motion, to increafe 
the mufcular ftrength, and to contribute thereby to health 
of body and {trength of mind. Hence, too, they have ex= 
plained the foftnefs and infipidity of the flefh obferved in 
fome animals after the copulating feafon ; as, for inftance, 
inthe boar. The flefh of the falmon is remarkably changed 
in colour and flayour at this time. Caftration produces de- 
bilitating effe€ts both.on the body and mind of man and 
animals ; the ferocious and powerful bullis changed into the 
mild and patientox. The influence of the fame procefs in 
mankind has been already noticed ; and we have futficiently 
proved that the s»markable developement of the frame at the: 
time of puberty  arifes entirely from the influence of the 
tellicles.. And itis no lefs true that the reft of the fexual 
organs are particularly affected by the prefence and activity 
of theteltes. In this country we have little or no opportu- 
nities of cbferving in eunuchs the effect of the mutilation on 
the other organs of generation 3 but we ean fee the confe- 
quences in animals.. In Mr. Hunter's opinion, the penis, 
urethra, and all parts connected with them,’ are fe fub- 
fervient to the tefticles, that he conceives that*few of thenr 
would have exifted if there had been no tefticles in the ori- 
ginal conitraction, of the body; thefe parts would then have 
been fo formed as to affift merely in the expullion of the 
urine, lo illuitrate this opinion, let us obferve what is the 
difference between thefe parts in the perfect male, and in a 
male that has been deprived of the tefticles when very young, 
at an age when they have had no fuch influence on the ani- 
mal economy as to affeét the growth of the other parts. In 
the perfect male the penis is large; the corpora caverno{a 
being capable of dilatation. The corpus {pongiofum is 
very vafcular ; and that part of the canal which is called the 
bulb is confiderably enlarged, forming a cavity ; the mufeul; 
acceleratores urine, as they are called, are {trong and 
healthy. {In many animals which have long penifes, they are 
continued forwards to the end of it, and in others they are 
not extended fo far, but are very large. On the contrary, 
in the caflrated animal, the penis is {mall and not capable of 
much dilatation ; the corpus fpongiofum is lefs vafcular ;- the 
cavity at the bulb is alittle larger tham the canal of the: 
urethra ; and the mufeles are white, fmall, and have a lira 
mentous appearance. The fame obfervationsare true, if ap- 
plied to the ereétores penis. The penis of the perfe&t male’ 
is of fufficient length, when ereéted,. to reach to the further 
end of the vagina of the female. In the caitrated animal it 
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is much fhorter ; and ereétions having thus become unnecef- 
fary, the parts which fhould project often adhere to the in- 
fide of the prepuce. The proitate, Cowper’s glands, and 
the glands along the urethra, of which the lacune are the 
excretory duéts, in the perfeét male, are large and pulpy, fe- 
ereting a confiderable quantity of a flimy mucus, which is 
falt to the tafte, is molt probably for the purpofe of lu- 
bricating thofe parts, and is only thrown out when the aniraal 
is in vigour for copulation; while in the caitrated animal 
they are finall, flabby, tough, and ligamentous, and have 
little fecretion.?” Animal Economy, p. 39. 

It muft be acknowledged that we haye no very direé&t proof 
that any actual abforption of femen takes place from the 
tefticles or veficule, and fome phyfiologilts deny it: altoge- 


ther. .*¢ I very much doubt,’ iays Blumenbach, “ whether 
real femen be ever abforbed from its veficular refervoirsin a 
healthy man;—ftiill more of what has been occafionaily 


afferted, that it is immediately conveyed into the neighbour- 
} ins: and mott of all, that fuch abferptica (fuppofing 
tence to be granted) should be confidered as a provi- 
fion againft premature venereal ftimuli.. On the contrary, if 
we compare the-phenomena obferved in animals, the impe- 
tuous irrefiftible nature of their defires at particular feafons 
of the year, with the conftitution of fuch as are caitrated, 
ve fhall rather deem fuch abforption the caufe of that ungo- 
vernable and almoft furious appetite. I conceive that a very 
different means (peculiar, as far as J know, to the human 
{ubje¢t) has been adopted to anfwer the purpofe juit alluded 
to; viz. nocturnal emiflions, which I refer to the natural ex- 
cretions of man, inafmuch as their more rare or frequent cc- 
currence, according to varieties of temperament and cont{ti- 
tution, ferves to liberate him from the troublefome and in- 
convenient confequences of an abundant feminal fecretion. 
It may be readily granted that barbarous nations, of a 
phlegmatic temperament, and practifing irregular fexual inter- 
courfe, do not require fuch an excretion ; yet, I think it 
muft be deemed a very natural and fuitable relief ina young 
unmarried man, of a fanguine temperament, plethoric habit, 
lively and warm imagination, particularly if he indulges in 
a luxurious mode of life and enjoys perfect health. See 
Chr. Rud. Jaenifch de pollutione noéturna. Gotting. 
1795, 4to. Inftitut. Phyfiol. fect. 36. 

The lerigth of courfe, and the {mall diameter of the fper- 
matic artery, ‘together with the impofhbility of forcing any 
injected fluid from i's branches into the fecretory tubes of 
the tefticle, have led phyfiologitts to conclude that the fecre- 
tion of the feminal fluid is performed very flowly. But va- 
rious. circumitances are capable of accelerating this procefs. 
« Princeps eft amor ;” fays Haller, Elem. Phyfiol. 7.551. 
«© Nemo forte fuerit,.quin in juventute {ua feminam concupi- 
yverit; quin fi caita fait, in ejas familiaritate ignes conceperit 
eccultos : quin fenferit cum dolore et incommodo fibi teftes 
intumefcere, et vafa feminalia ; dolore certe tanto, ut vix 
tangere poffet eam regionem, vix incedere. Manifefto in 
hoc malo accelerata eft {ecretio ‘eminis, ejufque liquoris major 
penus teftem diftendit. Id mali genus ex reddita tranquilli- 
tate animi, et abfentia amote femine fedatur; et celerius 
etiam fanatur fruitione cupite puellx, et fi neutrum remedium 
accefferit in difficiles tumores abire poterit. Quare in uni- 
yerf{um, ut plurimum ad movendam yenerem irritamenta fa- 
ciunt defiderate femine, aut imagines afpeéiu lubrice, aut 
atia queecunque, que per legem aflociationis idearum volup- 
tatis memoriam renovant ; ita abfentia ejufmodi ftimulli, ‘et 
cogitationes perpetuo ad alia averfe, ipfaque religio, ita mi- 
nuunt feminis gencrationem, ut multo minori copia gigna- 
tur, neque moleltum fit, et demum vafa feminis pene coale- 
feent, €t genitaliam moles ipfa diminuatur.”’ A healthy and 
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ftrong {tate of the animal, nutritious and perhaps rather ges 
nerous food, and_a certain warmth of the weather, pro= 
mote the feminal fecretion. All thefe circumftances difpofe 
the organs for a€tion, when the natural feelings are duly ex- 
cited ; and the oppofite caufes, as infirm health, fatigue, 
infufficient or bad food, and confiderable cold, prevent the 
feelings or difpofitions neceflary for the action of the genera- 
tive organs from taking place. ‘he reproductive furétion igs 
fo much influenced by the feafon in animals, that itis only 
carried on at a particular time of the year ; and the leading” 
organs (the telticles) are reduced in many inftances to a very 
fmall fizein the winter. But in man, and in fuch domefti- 
cated animals as are not ina tate of nature, no fuch change 
takes place in the tefticles ; they are confequently always im 
good condition, and in that ftate to which other animals that 
are left to themfelves, can only attain in the warmer feafon. 

That the femen, fecreted in the ferpentine tubuli of the 
teftis, is conveyed from them into the epididymis, and thence 
into the vas deferens, is fufficiently obvious from the anatomi- 
cal ftru€ture. De Graaf proved it ftii! furthers by tying the 
vas deferens of a dog before copulation: all the feereting 
tubes were diftended to the utmoit, and the teftis confider- 
ably fwollen. : 

We cannot doubt that the fecretory veffels of the teftis 
propel their contents by feme contractile power ; although 
the precife manner in which this is effected efeapes our ob- 
fervation. Does the elevation of the teftis to the ring, by 
the action of the crematter, conftantly obferved to accom- 
pany emiflion, promote the progrefs of the fecreted fluid ? 
The immenfe length and numerous turns of the femmal tubes 
muit render the paffage of this fluid from its firft feeretion 
very flow: hence, when the fupply contained in the veficule 
is entirely exhaufted, an intermiffion of fome time is necefla- 
ry for the reproduGion of a fufficient fupply ; hence teo, 
in the dog, where there are no veficule, the aét of copula- 
tion is unufually prolonged. 

It has been generally confidered that the fluid produced in 
the teftes is depofited and retained in the veficule feminales, 
as in refervoirs, until occafion occurs for its difcharge- 
Mr. Hunter has endeavoured to fhew that thefe bags are not 
to be regarded in the light of receptacles for the femen, 
but as deitined to perform a peculiar fecretion. The com- 
mon opinion reits on the fa€ts of the very free communica- 
tion between the vafa deferentia and velicule, on the courfe 
which injected fluids take in the dead body, andthe extreme 
minutenefs, numerous convelutions, and great length of the 
feminal tubes, which feem very unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of femen in the fudden way, and at the very fhort notice 
at which it muit be formed, if we do not fuppofe it to come 
from the veficule. We have already detailed the proofs by 
which it appears that thefe organs perform a fecretion ; but 
none of thofe fas fhew that the contents® ef the veficuke 
may not confift, in part, of matter formed in the teflis. We 
know that the gall-bladder produces a copious fecretion of 
its own; but that it alfo receives bile from the hepatic duct 
through the du€tus cyiticus. Mr. H. endeavours to adduce 
a decifive argument from comparative anatomy: he ftates 
that in many animals, the parts correfponding to the human 
veficule feminales have no communication with the vafa defe- 
rentia, and moreover, that their flru@iure, in feveral mftances, 
feems little calculated to make them refervoirs. Where the 
obvious ftruéture is fo different, we are by no means war- 
ranted in concluding that the funétions are exaCtly fimilar. 
To argue that the femen does not pafs into the veficule-of 
man, where the vafa deferentia are fo intimately conneGed to 
thofe bags, becaufe the analogous parts are not conneéted in 
other animals, is not more reafonable, than it would be to 
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affirm that the fluid of the vafa deferentia paffes into the ve- 
ficule in animals, where the two are not connected, becaufe 
the {trudture leads us to infer that it does fo in man. 

Mr. Hunter continues, we may likewife infer, from 
what has been faid, that the femen is not retained in refer~ 
voirs after it is fecreted, and kept there till it is wfed; but 
that it is fecreted at the time, in confequence of certain af- 
fections of the mind flimulating the teilicles to this aétion : 
for we find, that if lafcivious ideas are excitedin the mind, 
and the paroxy{m is afterwards prevented from coming on, 
the teiticles become painful and {welled from the quantity of 
femen fecreted, and the increafed action of the veilels ; 
which pain and {welling are removed immediately upon the 
paroxy{m being brought on and the femen evacuated ; but if 
that doesnot take place, the aétion of the veffels is {Hill kept 
up, and the pain in the tefticles will generally contimue till 
the paroxyfm and the evacuation of the femen are brought 
on, which renders the act complete ; without which a ftop 
cannot be put to the action of the veffels that produce the fe- 
cretion, northe parts be allowed to fallback totheir natural ftate. 
‘There is at this time no fenfation felt in the fituation of the 
yelicule feminales. The pain in the tefticles, in confe- 
quence of their being filled with femen; and the action 
being incomplete, is fometimes fo confiderable as to make it 
neceffary to produce an evacuation of the femen to relieve 
the patient.’”’? Animal Economy, p. 33. 

We certainly admit with Mr. H. that the veficule femi- 
nales of the human fubje& perform a particular fecretion ; 
but we do not conceive him to have fucceeded in proving that 
they are not allo refervoirs for the femen. 

The opinion, which denies the veficulz feminales to be re- 
fervoirs for the femen, is defended alfo by J. A. Chaptal, in 
the Journal de Phyfique, February 9, 1787, p. 101. Soem- 
merring has refuted it in the third vol. of Blumenbach’s Me- 
dicinifche Bibliothek, p. 87. 

The tranfmiffion of the femen, from its duéts or veficule, 
into the urethra, takes place under the influence of a parti- 
cular {tate of mind ; and its expulfion from the body is effect- 
ed, inall animals which have a penis, by means of what is 
called the ereétion of that organ. Inthe human fubjec, this 
is an increafe of volume produced by the diftention of the three 
corpora cavernofa, Among the exciting caufes of this procefs, 
wwe may enumerate, in the firft place, the prefence of a fufficient 
fupply of feminal fiuid: when this is prefent, any additional 
flimulus eafily produces the eifeét. Hence, we obierve, that 
the venereal powers of animals are the greateit, when their 
teites are of the largeft fize; hence, too, we may perhaps 
explain the ereétion fometimes obferved after a full meal. A 
fecond and more powerful excitement is derived from mental 
eaufes. <“ Altera canfa,’’ fays Haller, « in fano homine eft 
imaginatio, five cupido veneris, que ex quacunque causa 
orta, leftione, vifa pictura, memoria voluptatis priftine, con- 
fabulatione, tactu, et aliis caufis, in fano homine continuo in 
erectionem erympit. Tadem noéturnam illam et folitariam 
venerem fola abfolvit, qua fe natura nimii feminis onere libe- 
rat variis, pro varia feminis abundantia, et fenfa acriori aut 
obtufiori, intervallis. Nam pueris facillima, fenibus-ea venus 
rarior eft, aut nuila. Soli homini data eft, forte quod homo 
potiflimum memoria et imaginatione valeat.. Imaginationem 
folam, non ereétionem, fed plenam venerem, etiam in vigilan- 
tibus perfecifle adfunt teftimoaia, Neque poteit abfque ima- 
ginatione excitata unquam hoe opus perfici; ut turpi, ne- 
que hatenus adamata in femina venus vix exerceri posit. 
Tnde ill impoteatice ex verecundia, ex imaginaria debilitate, 
quo fafcinum revoco, aut ex odio, que quidem {pecies cum 

elativa poteftate conjuncta elt. Hine manifelta iniquitas 
ejus legis, que ex congreiiu oe virilitate mariti judicabat, 


quem in exofa uxore, poft fummam injuriam paffam, in con- 
{peétu tot hominum, ferreum oporteret effe, ut lis cum im- 
pedimentis venerea jura perficiat. Quare in Gallia anno, 
1677, die 18. menfis Januarii, ridicula lex abolita fuit, 
cum Marchio de Langey, ajudice poft congreftum pro impo- 
tente damnatus, diffoluto matrimonio, cum alia uxore multos 
filios generaffet.’’ (Element. Phyfiol. 7.557.) ‘Fhe pecu- 
liar odour exhaled from the female organs, particularly at 
certain feafons, is a very powerful incentive of venereal feel- 
ings in the animal kingdom. Haller confiders that this caufe 
acts in the human race alfo.  Propius partes genitales 
ipfas adficit, et excretionem extorquet, auget et perficit, 
friétio glandis, et potiffimum colliculorum, qui fant fub 
ortis urethra, quocunque fere modo ea fri€tio adminiftretur. 
Sed ea cum voluptate peculiari, fumma, pene nimia, conjun- 
gitur, agitque iterum manifelto in rervos, ut vel ex acuto 
fenfu glandis conjicere licet.’’ Elem. Phyf. ibid. 

Erection of the penis takes place from various caufes, not 
enumerated under the foregoing heads ; and then it has no 
concern with the expulfion of the feminal fluid. When a 
perfon wakes in the morning, with the bladder tolerably fuil 
of urine, the organ is commonly ereét ; but it fubfides when 
the water is evacuated. Striking the nates with a rod is 
well known to produce erection; and has fometimes been 
reforted to to roufe dormant paflions. Calculus, itrangu- 
ry, and hemorrhoids are fometimes attended with this fymp- 
tom; which has been occafionally obferved alfo in other af- 
feétions. It is often particularly troubleforne in gonor- 
rheea ; and has been obferved many times after death, parti- 
cularly in thofe who have been hanged. (See Morgagni de 
Sed. et Cauf. Ep. xix.) Mechanical obftruGtion to the re- 
turn of blood from the part will produce ereétion, and even 
fuch a {welling as ends in gangrene, 1f the obftacle be con- 
fiderableand long continued. Ligatures,thoughtlefsly placed 
on the penis by children, and the ftridure produced by 
the retracted glands in paraphymoiis, come under this defcrip- 
tion. In the fame way dangerous {welling has been produc- 
ed by drawing a ring over the penis. ‘The effe&t of inter- 
cepting the return of blood is clearly fhewn, in an experi- 
ment made by Mr. Hunter on the dog. “ In April 1760, 
in the prefence of Mr. Blount, I laid bare the penis of a 
dog, almoft threugh its whole length ; traced the two veins 
that came from the glans (which in this animal makes the 
largett part of the penis), and feparated them from the arte- 
ries by diffeGtion, that I might be able to comprefs them at 
pleafure, without affeCting the arteries. I then compretied 
he two veins, and found that the glans-and large bulb ke- 
came fulland extended ; but when I irritated the veins, in cre 
der to fee if there was any power of contraétion in them, 
which might occafionally ftop the return of the blood, no 
fuch appearance could be obferved.’? Animal Economy, 
P- 40, note a. 

‘nat erection is produced by blocd being fent into the 
penis fatter than it can be returned, and that the encreafed 
fize of the organ is entirely produced by this fanguineous 
diitention, are points clearly afcertained. The obitacle to 
its return is fo complete, that no mechanical preflure applied 
to the body of the penis can force the blood on into the 
veins. ‘The exact mode, in which this objeét is accomplith- 
ed, has not, we believe, been as yet afcertained. ‘There cer- 
tainly 1s no power capable of directly comprefling the veins: 
and the erector penis in particular, by drawing the organ 
away from the fymphyfis pubis, would rather free them from 
preffure. The accelerator urinz, by {queezing the blood for- 
wards from the bulb, may make the front of the corpus 
{pongiofum and glans rather more firm when they are 
erect, but can produce no effect on the penis in general. 

Neither 
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Neither is the phenomenon at all like thofe produced by 
mufcular contraction : it is a quiet and gradual increafe, and 
it often laits for hours. Mufcular aGtion is fudden, and not 
of fuch long duration. There are other examples of analo- 
gous effects, which are totally inexplicable by mufcular ac- 
tion. .The nipple, when left to itfelf, like the penis, is foft 
and flaccid, fhort, and retraéted: when excited by gentle 
friction, it rifes into a cylindrical form, {wells, grows red 
and warm: yet there is nothing like a mufcle in the part. 
The red flefhy organs about the head and neck of fome 
gallinaceous birds undergo a fimilar procefs. 

It appears, therefore, that the change termed erection, may 
take place in animal ftru&tures, without the affiftance of any 
mufcular power; and it is by no means certain, that any 
mufcle is concerned in the particular cafe now under confi- 
deration. All that we can afcertain on the fubject is, that 
the blood is fent into the corpora cavernofa in much greater 
quantities than it can return. If a mechanical obftacle does 
not produce that rigid ftate of the organ, which is created 
by the immediate action of defire, we conclude, that a more 
fudden and complete congeftion is produced by the latter 
than by the former caufe. We cannot explain how the 
proportion of blood, which arrives, is thus altered in relation 
to that which returns, any more than we underftand the 
analogous phenomenon in inflammation. It does not feem 
pofiible to afcertain the mechanifm of the procefs by a¢tual 
obfervation. The circumiftances already mentioned render 
it probable that the nerves are materially concerned. 

Erection varies confiderably in its degree. The organ at 
firft fwells, but continues foft ; it then grows confiderably 
longer, thicker, more firm and warm ; and the glands become 
redder. The corpora cavernofa penis are firft diftended, and 
the glands fubfequently. In the ttate of greateft rigidity, it 
is proved, by ridiculous experiments, that confiderable weights 
can be fupported by the organ. The mere aét of ereétion 
is not attended with thofe remarkable effe€ts on the frame 
which accompany emiffion ; it may be repeated or continue 
for any length of time without any injurious operation on the 
animal economy: hence, it is much more frequent than the 
latter at. Under the influence of certain feelings of the 
molt acute kind, excited in the a€t of copulation, the femi- 
nal fluid is expelled from the ejaculatory ducts into the ure- 
thra, The pleafurable fenfation is raifed to its higheft pitch, 
and is attended with a convullive agitation of the whole 
frame, before this effect follows. ‘“ Maxima certe eft in 
venere convulfio, et late patens tremor, ut femina, cui clitoris 
titillatur, neque fe fuitinere poflit, neque genua coercere, ne 
tremant, et in aliis resin plenam epilepfiam erumpit :, nihil 
audit neque fentit animal m venerea tentigine. Sunt, qui 
anime in venere linguantur, etiam femine ; {unt non rari, qui 
in grato nimis opere perierint. Eft autem, omnino major 
maris voluptas, etiam in pleri{que animalibus; nam mares, 
r pauca exempla, feminas feqnuntur, et nonnunquam 


at: cit in viris glans, fenfus venerei 
precipua fedes, multe quam clitoris major, et-certe ia ve- 
idior. Et fi aliquis fenfus eft in oltio uteri interiori, 
quanc femen eo pervenit, manifefto tamen mas in egerendo 
femine majoribus, quam femina in toto venere, furiis agitatur. 
Quz omnia fapientiffimis confiliis ita fata fant, ut virum 
robore armatum, amoris dulcedo femine redderet aquiorem. 
Demum et cordis vires vehementer mejtantur, et pulfus ac- 
celeratur, et cor palpitat, et refpiratio laborat, et eadem, 
que in nixu, phenomena oriuatur.’ Element. Phyfiol. 7. 
67; 

After this tumultuous agitation of the whole frame, and 
when the {welling of the penis and glands has reached its 
greateft extent, the feminal fluid is thrown into the urethra. 

, 


pene invitas vi 


The anus is clofed by its fphinéter, and it is faid that the 
levatores ani, by their mechanical preffure, fquceze out the 
contents of the proftate and veficule into the urethra 
Probably the coatsof the veficule and vafa deferentia poflefs 
fome contractile power, by which their evacuation is affifted, 
The contents of the proftate and veficule are colle&ted in’ 
the bulb of the urethra, which is enlarged fo as to form a 
kind of refervoir for them; and are expelled with fome 
force, by fucceflive {pafmodic contra@ions of the accelerator 
urine. As foon as this is finifhed, the temporary agitation 
fubiides, the blood returns from the ceils of the penis, and 
that organ regains its original magnitude. A degree of lan- 
guor follows, proportioned to the previous excitation ; the 
palpitation of the heart goes off, the hurried refpiration 4s 
quieted, and the ftrength flowly returns. ‘The fubfequent 
weaknefs is greater, in proportion as the a&t has been more 
frequently repeated, and at fhorter intervals. In many 
animals, where the fexual appetites are only exerted at a 
particular feafon, and where the powersare exhibited and exer- 
cifed on a much grander fcale than in man, the debilitating 
influence is very it-ongly marked. ‘The venereal powers of 
the human fubjeét certainly appear very limited, when com- 
pared to thofe of moft animals : witha due regard to health, 
he cannot much exceed the limits afligned by Haller. « Hv- 
mini adeo modicz {unt vires, ut non multo plus, quam bis ia 
feptem diebuS coire poflit, et fi forte acri amore percitus, poft' 
longam caftitatem, femina concupita potitus, aliquoties 
polit femenemittere. Sed ea neque multem repeti poffunt, 
neque durare.”? An attention to the di€tates of nature 
will certainly enjoin temperance in thefe enjoyments. The! 
performance of a funétion, fo neceflary to the continuance 
of the fpecies, has been enfured by the phyfical pleafure 
affociated with it: but the effects of too frequent repetition: 
produce thofe ferious confequences which the uniyerfal and 
violept influence of the aé on our bodies would naturally 
lead us to expeG&t. Severe nervous affections, impaired men- 
tal faculties, and premature death, are the fure concomitants 
of exceffive venereal enjoyments. Whether the convulfive 
agitation of the body, or the emilfion, be the moft injurious 
under thefe cireumitances, cannot, perhaps, be decidedly 
afcertained. ‘ Omnia ifta majora et celeriora, et minus 
medic manui obtemperatura, eveniunt ab illa deteftabili ju- 
venum circe, a qua amor abeft, ct in qua femen, multo 
quam in nature opere difficilius, elicitur. Ab ea enim cor- 
ruptela impotentia infanabilis {upervenit, et feminis firxus 
involuntarius perpetuus, obilipa rigiditas, tabes intra trien- 
nium funefta, amiffa judicti vis, et omne fere malorum genus, 
quod votis velis avertere.”” Elem. Phyfiol. 7. 573. 

Thefe circumftances render it very plain that polygamy 
is not fuited to the organization and powers of man; and 
afford a much ftronger argument againit the praétice, than 
the alleged fuperior numbers of females in Eaftern countries 
would be in favour of it, even if the fa@t were well proved; 
which we by no means admit. 
the foregoing account, that the fexual functions ought not 
to be exercifed, until the growth and {trength are complete ; 
and that all attempts at exciting the venereal appetites,’ 
before the natural period of their developement, muft be 
prejudicial. On this fubje&t we fhould bear in mind the 
obfervation of Tacitus concerning the ancient Germans ; 
¢ Sera juvenum Venus, eoque inexhaufta pubertas.”? ; i 

Man is capable of exerciling the generative fun@iens 
threugh a certain portion only of his life. We have ex- 
plained that the organs are-in a-ftate of very imperfeét deve- 
lopement during the early periods of his exiftence. Boys 
have ere¢tions, but they are net produced by thofe ftimuli’ 
which a& at a more advancedage. In the middle of Europe, 
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a fecretion of femmal fluid generally takes place about the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, informuch that it 1s commonly 
’ difcharged from the effect of dreams. Soon after this time 
there is a complete capacity of performing the fexual func- 
tions; and there is a well-known initance of a prince who 
begot twins in his 16th year. The approach of puberty is 
regulated confiderably- by the climate, and alfo by manners ; 
in swarnt countries it comes on earlier than we have men- 
tioned, and later in colder regions. Jn the higher ranks of 
fociety, where the feelings are prematurely and artificially 
excited, and encoura aged “by a copious and generous ae: 
and toni morality, the generative functions may be called 
into exercife more early, than under the oppolite circum- 
ftances. As the individual approaches to the soth year,~ 
-the venereal fuiceptibility is confiderably diminifhed. Semen 
is ftill fecreted, but hardly ever emitted during flecp, even after 
fhe longelt ablftinence. ‘Dhe venereal aét is more flowly 
performed, but is equally efficacioug in producing i impreg- 
nation. From this time the powers are gradually. diminithed ; 
But a man of Go may flili become a father, although fome 
legiflators have cholen to determine otherwife.. A longer 
continued and more power: tul irritation is required to pro- 
duce erection and ermiflion at thisage. In rare examples 
men have been known to retain their powers of propagation 
even to the age of ico years; and it 1s very well authenti- 
married at 120, “and performed 
the duties of a hufband until the age of r40. Thefe latter 
examples muft, however, be regarded as deviations from the 
ordinary courfe ; and we lage “equally remarkable inftances 
of the generative fun€tions being performed at an unufually 
early age. Perhaps the moft remarkable cafe of this kind 
is a boy now living in London, of whom an account is given 
in the Medico-Chirurgical TranfaQions, vol. i. p. 2765 & 
feq. At the time of birth this child had much long hair 
on Sbhe head, and the futures of the cranium were perfectly 
elofed. At the end of the frit year thofe changes took 
place which ufually happen at-puberty. ‘The penis and 
teftes increafed in fize, hairs appeared on the pubes, and the 
tone of the vwice was evidently altered. From this ‘time 
his body grew very rapidly, and the expreffion of his fea- 
tures, as well as the general organization, had a completely 
manly character. The prominence of the thyroid cartilage 
and the voice, refembled thofe of a youth of 16. “ The pubes 
and {crotum are covered with black curling hair. ‘The penis 
and teftes are as large as I have feen in nae adults. The 
latter are firm and perfect in their formation, and the cord 
may be diftinétly felt. ‘The ufual brown appearance of the 
integuments of thefe parts is here to be obferved.”” There has 
been a fecretion of femen from the end of the fecond year. 
This account was drawn up when he was three years old. 
In his “* Anecdotes de Médecine,’? Borden mentions three 
boys who had {trong venereal defires between 10 and 11 
years of age: the generative organs were unufually large 
in thefe individuals. and were fully capable of exercifing 
their ordinary functions at this Re « Ils ne penfaient 
quwau plaifir phyfique de lamou: ; 1s ne femblaient avoir 
autre fenfution que celle de cette paflion ; ils fe fondaient, 
pour ainl dire, en {perme ;_ ils tiraient leur caractere indi- 
viduel de l’organiSne feminal.’ 
The mofi fntable and natural flate after the ageof pubert ty, 
is that of marnages Tf the defigns cf nature are not fulhilled ; 
if, by refufing to fatisty the imperious callsot love, we prevent 

ee excels ci vital energy, which foon animates the genera- 
tive organs, from being carried off in its natural channel, 
the accumulated irritability of thefe organs will frequently 
difturb the whole frame by its re-action. The phyfical 
feeling of love, the impulfe of reprodaétion, has generally a 


remarkable character of violence and energy in animals. 
The phenomena of the rutting feafon fhew the effects of 
this powerful appetite in a much flronger point of view than 
they are feen in the human fubject ; as the influence of the 
pafiion is here heightened by its being reduced within a fhort 
period of time. Great fiercenefs, impetuous motions, and 
often even convulfions, are the effects ot the new want in 
many animals. Parrots, Eanaby Pinos and bull- ghee, ex- 
perience attacks apparently of an epileptic kind, when fepa- 
rated from their females. The phyfical appetite is rarely 
accompanied with fuch phenomena i inman. With many in- 
dividuals, the obfervance of the laws of chattity hardly re- 
quires an effort. However, if the influence of the genera. 
tive organs fhould predominate.fo far as to conftitute a well- 
charaéterized erotic temperament ; if an ardent imagination 
and a forced ftate of celibacy thould {trengthen this tempe- 
rament, its influence on the conftitution may be exceflive, and 
caufe various kinds of general diforder. Under the influence 
of fuch circumitances, a foldier feized and attempted to vio- 
late a girl in public at Montpe lier. Neither the publicity of 
the fasione nor the cries ofthis victim, nor the exclamations 
and blows of the furrounding perfons, could prevail with himto 
relinquifh his attempt, for which he was hanged. (Borden, 
Anecdotes de Médecine.) The unnatural abftinence obferved 
from miltakennotions of religion, has produced very remark- 
able effets in fome cafes. Anecclefafiiementioned by Buffon, 
in whom the feelings were very ftrong, fearing he fhould be 
tempted to break his yow, cut away the organs. The fame 
pit relates the fufferings of another individual during a 
kind of erotic delirium, which latted for fix months, and 
feems to have amounted nearly to mental derangement. 

Female Organs of Generation—Woman contributes more 
largely thanman to the bufinefs ofreproduction ; andtheappa- 
ratus deftined to this funétion includes the generative organs, 
properly fo called, and the breafts. Thefe ifolated parts are 
appropriated to the execution of a common object, to which 
each contributes in its own way, and their developement 1s 
regulated by a common law. They are called into aivity 
at the fame epocha, and their refpective functions ceafe, or 
at lealt their capacity of fulfilling them ceafes at the fame 
time. The clofe fympathy which conneéts them has been 
remarked at all times. The breafts, however, are mani- 
feitly PoE on the generative organs ; while the former 
exereife but a very flight influence on the latter. As the 
male organs are calculated by their formation to convey the 
prolific fluid, fo the female are conftruéted with a view to 
its reception ; and the two differ completely from-each other. 
Yet there is a confiderable refemblance in fome parts of the 
apparatus in both fexes. Thus the clitoris, which is con- 
cealed under the pubis in the fuperior commiffure of the 
labia, refembles the penis in many points; differing frem it 
by having no conneétion with the urethra, and confequently 
being imper forate, alfo in being very {mall in well-formed 
individuals, ‘The moft convenient See pee of the fubje@, 
for anatomical deferiy ion, is that in which the organs are 
divided into the external and internal. ‘The latter include 
the cilential agents of the generative procefs in the female ; 
viz. the vagina, ith the uterus and its appendages. ‘The 
former confit of a longitudinal flit, placed between thé 
thighs, containing the termination of the urethra and vagina, 
and certain prominent parts compofed chiefly of folds of the 
intezuments. 

The external organs, which can be fee n without the aid of 
difle€tionm, are the ava yeneris, the vulva or pudendum, the 
labia, freaulum, foffa navicularis, clitoris, nymphe, meatus 
urinarius, and opening of the vagina. 

A. broad prominence, plac ed in front of the pubes, and 

between 
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between the groins, is called the mons veneris. At the time 
of puberty, this part becomes more convex, and is covered 
with hairs, of which the number, length, and colour, vary 
in different individuals. Thefe very feldom advance along 
the middle line of the abdomen, towards the navel, as in 
man. Their eminence is formed fimply by the accumula- 
tion of an adipous cellular fubftance at this particular point, 
and it confequently varies in fize, according to the embon- 
point of the individual. A longitunal fiffere, or flit-like 
cavity, extends from the mons veneris, between the thighs, 
to within an inch of the anus; this is called the vulva, or 
pudendum, (which names fometimes include, in a more large 
application, the external organs,) or finus pudoris. - This 
excavation is larger in women who have had children, than 
in virgins. The fpace,left between the poiterior end of the 
vulva and the anus, which may be about one inch in length, 
is the perineum, in which the raphé can hardly be traced. 
The labia, or ale majores, are two elongated cutaneous 
eminences, filled with adipous fubitance, defcending from the 
mons veneris towards the anus, and forming the lateral 
boundaries of the cavity juft mentioned. They have been 
named, from a comparifon with the lips of the mouth; but 
the fiffure between them is vertical, inflead of being tranf- 
verfe, as in the other inftance. Their length, whichis nearly 
the fame in all inftances, and may be fomewhere between 
two and three inches, determines the extent of the vulva. 
Their fize and prominence vary according to the general 
embonpoint of the individual. Thefe iolds are thicker 
above than below ; their external furface, which correfponds 
to the upper and inner fide of the thighs, is covered with 
hairs fimilar to thofe of the mons veneris, and poffeffes fome 
febaceous «lands. The internal furface, formed by a mucous 
membrane, is fmooth, foft to the touch, is contiguous to that 
of the oppoiite ide, and to the nymphe. In virgins the 
colour of this furface is red ;, it acquires afterwards a pale 
and rather livid caft. “ The upper edge of the labia is adhe- 
rent, and continues externally with the integuments, on the 
infide with the covering of the nymphz: the inferior margin 
is unconnected, convex, rounded, and covered with hairs, and 
exhibits the continuity of the intezuments with the mucous 
membrane. The anterior, or fuperior extremity, is con- 
founded with the mons veneris: the poiterior, growing 
gradually fmaller, ends in a point, and is united with that of 
the oppofite fide behind the fofia mavicularis. From this 
union a fharp prominent ridge refults, called the commiffure 
of the labia, or frenulum, and in French la fourchette. 
The following parts enter into the compofition of the labia ; 
x{t, a continuation of the fkin forming their external furface 
and inferior or convex edge, provided with febaceous glands, 
inthe feeretion of which the diftinguifhing odour of thefe parts 
refides: 2dly, a mucous membrane covering their internal 
furface, continuous on one fide with the integuments, and on 
the other with the mucous covering belonging to the whole 
vulva: 3dly, an adipous tiffue filling the interval between 
thefe layers, and giving to the parts their various. degrees 
of thicknefg and prominence. ‘The latter texture refembles 
on the whole that of the mons veneris, with which it is con- 
tinuous, but it prefents, in addition, fome membranous la- 
minz defcending from the ifchium and pubes to theloofe edge 
of the labium. It does not contain fo much fat as the mons 
veneris, and hence, like the fcrotum of the male, it is a part 
in which anafarcous depofitions are frequently obferved. 
The labia cover all the other external organs of generation, 
which, by this means, are conitantly moiltened with a mucous 
fluid, preventing the effe&s of friction, and preferving the 
acute fenfibility of the parts. In the ordinary attitudes of 
the body, thefe organs are in a ftate of mutual contact, and 


therefore completely conceal the parts which we are pro- 
ceeding to defcribe: they are feparate only when the thighs 
are thrown widely apart ; they receive an extraordinary deve= 
lopement during parturition, and thereby increafe the capa- 
city of the vulva. When the labia are feparated, the fol- 
lowing parts may be cbferved in fucceffion from above 
downwards: 1. The clitcris, which appears as a {mall tu- 
bercle, more or lefs prominent, feparated from the upper 
commiffure of the labia by a fmali {mooth furface: 2. The 
nymphz, ale minores, or petites levres, arifing from the in- 
ferior lateral parts of the clitoris, defcending and diverging 
as they defcend, and loft on the fides of the opening cf the 
vagina: 3. AL triangular furface flightly concave, bounded 
above by the clitoris, below by the meatus urinarius, on 
the fides by the nymphx, and fometimes called veltibulum ; 
4. The meatus urinarius, fituated about ane inch helew the 
clitoris: 5. The orifice of the vagina, with the hymen, or 
caruncule myrtiformes, placed immediately underthe meatus; 
6. The fofia navicularis, a {mall tranfverfe deprefiion, fepa- - 
rating the entrance of the vagina from the frenulum; 7. The 
frenulum, or pofterior commiflure of the labia; behied a 
which is the perineum. ‘The clitoris occupies the spper |” 
part of the vulva, and forms a reddifh flightly elevated tu- 
bercle, which ordinarily. does not exceed the level of the 
labia. _ Its figure is obtufely, conical, fomething like that of 
the end of the penis; this is called the clans clitoridis, and 
is covered by a loofe fold of the mucous membrane lining 
the vulva, and named preputium cliteridis. Befides, the 
difference of its fize, the want of a_ perforation at the. 
extremity, fufficiently diftinguifhes it from the penis. A 
{mall part only of the organ appears on external examination; 
the larger portion, which is concealed, and can be brought 
into view only by difiection, lies ever the vagina, and under 
the arch of the pubes, and bears a great analogy to the 
penis, as 1t confiils of two crara or corpora cavernofa, with 
erector mufcles. Thef& arife from the ‘inner and even pof= 
terior furface of the rami of the offa innominata; afcend, 
approaching to each other, and unite into a {mall cylindrical 
body, terminating in an obtufe extremity, called the glans. 
Thefe crura are made up of a firm fibrous membrane, con- 
fufed with the periofteum, forming a tube filled with a cellular 
or fpongy fubftance, into which blood is effufed from the ar- 
teries, to be again taken up by the veins, as in the penis. 
There isa complete feptum between the two crura, fo that 
they are diftinét throughout. The fpongy fubftance of ‘the 
crura is more denfe than in the penis, and confequently admits 
of lefs diftention ; hence the fize of the organ is not greatly 
increafed in the erect fate. 

The eredor clitoridis mufcie is analogous in every refpec&t — 
to the crector penis of the male; its origin, termination, and 
probably ufe, are fimilar, but the fize is fmaller in propor- 
ticn to that cf the crus. It arifes from the inner furface of - 
the fichium, afcends and pafles forwards, and is implanted in 
a tendincus form, in the inferior and pofterior extremity of the 
crus clitoridis. 

The fubitance of the glans is not different from that of — 
the body of the clitoris, as there is no urethra in this: organ; 
and confequently no pecvliar corpus cavernofum. It is. 
rounded above and flightly bifid below. The leofe and: 
folded prepuce covers it above and at the fides, but not be- ; 
low, being attached to the two fides of the flit, by whichthe 
part is marked in this fituation. A white, friable, febaceous, 
and concreting fub{tance, fimilar to that formed by the glan- 
dulz odoriferz of the penis, is depcfited under the preputium 
clitoridis. Fa 

This {ecretion, being liable to accumulate, and becoming ir. 
ritating in warm countries, as is the cafe with the analogous 
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fubitance in the male, has given rife to a fimilar operation of 
circumcifion in girls ih feveral parts of Africa and Afia. 
Niebuhr énjoyed the very rave opportunity of f{eeing the 
pudenda of an Arabian girl, eighteen years of age, who had 
been circumcifed; he drew the parts from the life, and 
brought the reprefentation home with him. See his Befch- 
reibung von Arabien, p. 77. ct feq. 

The clitoris correfponds above to the arch of the pubes, to 
which it is fixed by a kind of fufpenfory ligament ; below to 
the urethra, to which it is united by a loofe cellular tiffue. 

It refembles the penis in its acute fenfibility: ‘fenfus 
mire vehemens eft, ut tota crura ab ejus particule follicita- 
tione contremifeant, femineeque tote extra feponantur, ni- 
hilque poflint proco negare. Qua extra venerem,in catta 
femina parva fuerat, fed etiam modo arrigit et intumefcit, 
ut prepoftere veneri infervire poflit, multoque ufu ejus tur- 
pitudinis denique moles ejus augetur, ut omnia membra fe- 
Tent, quibus multum utimur. Que caufa videtur fuiffe, cur 
orientales populi, accurati caftitatis muliebris cuftedes, hance 
particulam in nuper natis puellis amputaverint, aut.certe ferro 
decurtayerint.’’ Element. Phyfiol. lib. 28. § 20. We have 
made fome obfervations, concerning the occafional increafe 
in fize of this part, in the remarks on hermaphrodites. 

_ The nymphz are two membranous folds, connected above 
to the preputium clitoridis, and defcending about as far as 
the middle of the aperture of the vagina. ‘They are thin and 
flattened, broadeft in the middle, and narrower at the two 
extremities. ‘Their external furface correfponds,to the in- 
fide of the labia, while the internal, approximating above to 
that of the oppofite fide, correfponds below to the meatus 
nrinarius and orifice of the vagina. Their adherent edge is 
tolerably thick ; while the loofe margin is thin and convex: 
thelatter is fometimes wrinkled or notched, fo as to have oc- 
cafioned acomparifon of the part to acock’scomb. The 
fuperior extremity arifes from the preputium or glans cli- 
toridis: the inferior ends at the fide of the vagina. They 
are fmooth and of a red colour in young women, and acquire 
a darker hue in older fubjects, and particularly fuch as have 
had children. They are formed of duplicatures of the mem- 
brane lining the vulva, filled internally with a cellular fub- 
ftance, free from fat: and they contain febaceous glands, 
the excretory duéts_of which form very obvious pores : 
they differ very much in fize. Ordinarily, they are com- 
-pletely covered by the labia, when approximated. Some- 
times they form fcarcely perceptible prominences, while at 
others they are yery large, and hang down between the la- 
bia, fo as to form an inconvenient obftruétion to the fexual 
funétions ; in this cafe their furface is irregular, being 
grooved and tuberculated. Such formations are more fre- 
quent in the inhabitants of warm climates, where it is not 
unufual to cut off fome part of them; and the operation is 
even occafionally practifed in European countries. Fre- 
quently one is larger than the other. They poffefs confider- 
able fenfibility. ‘The chief ufe afligned to them is that of 
affifting, by their developement, the enlargement of the vulva 
during parturition: the diftention of the parts by the paf- 
fage of the child deftroying the fold. The name of nymphx 
was given to them from a fuppofition that they regulate the 
jet of urine; but as women evacuate this fluid with the 
thighs apart, and as the direction of the ftream feems to de- 
pend fo entirely on that of the urethra, we cannot adopt this 
fuppofition. And weare further confirmed in rejecting the 
opinion by the exiftence of thefe folds in many animals where 
they can have nothing to do with the ftream of urine. 

We have nothing further to fay concerning the veftibu- 
lum, except that the furface is fmooth, and that it is termi- 
nated below by the opening of the urethra, which is about 
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three quarters of an inch, or aw inch from the clitoris. The 
defcription of this canal, and its termination, will be found, 
together with that of the female bladder, under the article 
Kopney. 

Immediately under the orifice of the urethra is the en- 
trance of the vagina, called fometimes the os externum uteri ; 
the diameter and appearance of which vary very confiderably 
in different individuals. In virgins this ¢ pening is very 
narrow,; it is broader after the fexuel a has been performed, 
and moff ample in women who have had many children. 
The narrownefs in the firft cafe arifes from the prefence of 
a duplicature of the mucous membrane, called the hymen, 
which contra€ts the-opening fo confiderably, that marriage 
cannot be confummated without its being ruptured ; hence, 
after this laceration, the entrance of the canal is more free. 
As the parts are vafcular and fenfible, more or lefs bleeding 
and pain generally attend this dilatation of the aperture; and 
thefe circumftances are expected in fome countries as the 
neceflary proofs of virginity in the bride. However, they do 
not always attend the firft coition; and it fhould feem, by 
the following quotation, that the exiftence of the hymen 
hangs by avery flender thread; “* L’?hymen, pendant le 
premier age, eft tres mince, fe rompt tfacilement et fe de- 
truit, lorfqu’on effuie avec trop peu de ménagement les par- 
ties éxtérieures de la génération, foit lorfque Venfant lui- 
méme, avec ou fans intention, contracte des habitudes Lef- 
biennes, prépare et difpofe ainfi aux plaifirs folitaires, des 
organes qui font 4 peine ébouchés.’’? Moreau Hilt. de la 
Femme, tom. 1. p. 53. 

The hymen isa duplicature of the fame membrane which 
lines the entrance of the vagina, and has the fame texture 
and properties. Itis foft, red, vafcular, and fenfible. The 
potterior furface is reticulated, as the columns of the vagina 
terminate on it. Its fize and figure vary very confiderably. 
Generally it has the fhape of a crefcent, with the concavity 
turned upwards or forwards. The convex edge is attached, 
the concave loofe; the former is fixed to the inferior part 
and fides of the vagina, the latter is turned towards the 
urethra. ‘The orifice of the vagina, in the virgin, is the 
{pace bounded in front or above by the meatus urinarius, 
below or behind, and at the fides, by the loofe concave 
edge of the hymen. he dimenfions of this opening muit 
depend therefore on the breadth of the hymen, which differs 
much in different individuals: ordinarily, it will admit the 
little finger without any ftretching.. ‘This crefcented or fal- 
ciform figure of the hymen is feen only when the labia are 
drawn apart, and the fides of the vagina gently itretched ; 
for in the ordinary attitudes, the membrane is thrown into 
longitudinal folds, the fides of the vagina coming into con- 
taé with each other, fo that the entrance of the canal is 
completely fhut. However, the fpace left between the 
urethra and the edge of the membrane will always allow 
the efcape of the meni{trual difcharge. The lower part of 
the hymen is the broadeft, and the horns of the crefcent, 
where they advance along the fides of the aperture, grow 
gradually narrower, until they are completely loft. 

Sometimes the hymen is continued under the orifice of the 
urethra, fo as to form a complete membranous circle, per- 
forated in the middle, inftead of acrefcent. Indeed Haller, 
and many other very accurate anatomifts, have found the 
fold, when the parts were carefully examined in water, ge- 
nerally continued under the urethra ; but very narrow at 
that part. In more rare cafes the hymen is an imperforate 
circular membrane, attached to the edge of the orifice of 
the vagina in every part, fo as to clofe the canal completely. 
Such females have been termed atrofe, by a word derived 
from the Greek, and fignifying imperforate, As there is 
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no aperture in fuch cafes for the difcharge of the menftrual 
fluid, it accumulates in the uterus and vagina, and muit be 
evacuated by a furgical operation, confiiting of a puncture 
of the hymen. For the various appearances which this 
art exhibits in different individuals, the reader may confult 
. G. F. Tolbeng, de varietate hymenum, Hal. 1791, 4to. 

It has generally been afferted, that the hymen does not 
exift in quadrupeds; but the ftatement of Cuvier, in his 
Legons d’ Anat. comparée, tom. 5; leon 29, fect. i. art.2, 
renders this point very doubtful. The general opinion of 
its non-exiftence in the other mammalia befides maz, and 
the circumitance of its being found in women only, at a par- 
ticular period of life, and even then not univerfall;, have 
led many anatomiits to deny its exiftence in the human fub- 
ject. But the fa& is fo clearly proved by the concurrent 
teltimonies of all modern anatomifts, who have'enjoyed con- 
fiderable opportunities of diffetion, that we wonder to find 
Buffon {till contefting the point; any of his anatomical friends 
might furely have convinced ‘him by ocular proof. Though 
we are fully convinced, by repeated obfervation, that Buf- 
fon’s opinion is incorreét in point of faét, we cannot help 
admiring the eloquence with which he inveighs againft the 
difgraceful opinions and practices which have prevailed on 
this fubje@. « Les hommes,’’ fayshe, “ jaloux des primautés 
en tout genre, ont toujours fait grand cas de tout ce quwils 
ont cru pouvoir poffeder exclufivement et les premiers: c’eft 
cette efpéce de folie, quia fait un étre réel de la virginité 
des filles. La virginite, qui eft un étre moral, une vertu 
qui ne confifte que dans la pureté du cceur, eft devenue un 
objet phyfique dont tous les hommes fe font occupés ; ils 
ont établi far cela des opinions, des ufages, des cérémonies, 
des fuperftitions, et méme des jugemens et ‘des peines ; les 
abus les plus illicites, les coutumes les plus défhonnétes ont 
&é autorifées ; on a foumis 4 l’examen de matrones igno- 
rantes, et expofé aux yeux de médecins prévenus, les par- 
ties les plus fecrétes de la nature, fans fonger qu’une pareille 
indécence eft un attentat contre la virginité; que c’eft la 
violer que de chercher & la reconnoitre ; que toute fituation 
honteufe, tout état indécent, dont ime fille eit obligée de 
rongir intérieurement, eft une vraie défloration. Je néfpere 
pas rénffir a détruire les préjugés ridicules qu’on s’eft formés 
fur ce fujet; les chofes, qui-font plaifir a croire, feront 
toujours, crues, quelque vaines et quelque déraifonnables 
qu’elles puiffent étre ; cependant, comme dans une hittoire 
on rapporte non feulement Ja fuite des evenemens, et les cir- 
conftances des faits, mais auffi origine des opinions et des 
erreurs dominantes, j’ai cru que dans l’hiftoire de Phomme 
je ne pourrois me difpenfer de parler de idole favorite a la- 
quelle il facrifie, d’examiner quelles peuvent étre les raifons 
de fon culte, et de rechercher fi la virginité eft un étre réel, 
cu fice n’eft qu’une divinité fabuleufe.”’ 

It is not fo eafy to explain the ufe or purpofes of this 
membrane, as to eftablifh the fa&t of its exiitence. The 
partifans of final caufes have been much puzzled in attempt- 
ing to difplay the wifdom or goodnefs of the Creator, as 
evinced in this» part of our anatomy, and have as yet 
affigned no rational explanation of it. We fubjoin from 
Haller a ftatement of the commonly received notions, 
which, however, appear to ourfelves entirely unfatisfactory. 
«© Vix tamen dubites, cum folo in homine fit repertus, etiam 
ad morales fines ei effe conceflum fignum pudicitiz, quo et 
yitium illatum cognofeatur, et pura virgo decus fuum poflit 
tueri, et ipfe manitus de caftitate {poniz facile convincatur, 
co facilius, quod preterea in illibata virgine vagina anguita 
fit. Etfi enim poffit fieri, ut laxus, ut parvus fit hymen, 
atque prima venus aliquando abfque fanguine abfolvatur, 
neque hymen rumpatur ; et! artifictl porro in param pudica 
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etiam in altero coitu fanguinem reddant, et menfes fiuentes 
vaginam laxant; tamen in univerfem debet prima venus 
cruenta effe, eoque’figno pudor virgineus adferi, cum: vix 
poffit plena venus obtineri, quin fuperior margo partis ma- 
joris hymenis laceratur. Quare et mofaice leges, et mul- 
torum populorum confuetudo, hoc fignum fervate cailitatis 
et requirunt et oltentant, et de exemplis in virginibus etiam 
pene trigenartis certus fum, que infignem in prima venere 
fanguinis jaéturam funt pafiz.’’ Elem. Phyfiol. lb. 28, 
feé&.2, §—27. E 

After the hymen has been torn, the entrance of the vagina 
prefents fome flefhy prominent tubercles, called carunculz 
myrtiformes, and varying in number and fize. Thefe are 
generally confidered to be the remains of the lacerated mem- 
brane; “‘ et corrupte adeo pudicitie indicia.?” The 
caruncule are generally largeft at the fides of the vagina, 
where the hymen is narroweit ; fo that all thefe prominences 
cannct well be referred to the ‘origin juft mentioned. Some 
are found behind the hymen, and exiit previoufly to the 
laceration of that membrane: thefe are the prominent, 
obtufe, and callous apices of the columns of the vagina. ~ 
Laitly, there are projections at the termination of the mu= 
cous ducts, which may be enumerated among thefe carun- 
cule: and warts are fometimes formed in this fituation. 
Whatever their ezigin may be, we find from twe to five or 
fix rounded and firm, or thin and loofe prominences, of a. 
red or livid colour, about the entrance of the vagina. 

The frenulum, or fourchette, is a cutaneous feld of a cref— 
cent fhape, with the concavity upwards, placed behind and 
below the entrance of the vagina, vifible m the virgin fate, 
when the fides of the vulva are drawn apart, but not well” 
marked when the parts are collapfed. It lies between the 
two labia, not quite at the lower extremities, and is ex-. 
tended almoft to the nymphz, protectmg in fome degree the 
entrance of the vagina. It is near to the hymen, which it 
refembles in fome refpe€ts.. The a& of copulation does not 
injure it, but repeated parturitions entirely efface it. AL 
very manifeft traniverfe cavity, named the fofla navicularis,. 
is intercepted between the frenulum, the hymen, and the. 
labia ; and this cavity is loft of courfe when the frenulum.. 
difappears, fo that it may not be recognizable in married. 
women. “ bein s 

A mucous membrane, by which the genital and urinary 
organs are united in the female, is continued over all the 
parts contained in the vulva, and even forms many of them. 
It arifes on the loofe convex edges of the labia, and at their 
commiffures 3 covers the internal furface of thefe folds, the 
{pace below their anterior commiffure, and the foffa navi- 
cularis, then forms the nymphez and preputium clitoridis, 
covers the veftibulum, is continuous with the lining of the 
urethra, and with that of the vagina, after forming the 
hymen or caruncule myrtiformes. It is connected to the 
fubjacent parts by a copious and loofe cellular texture, im 
which, generally fpeaking, there is very little fat. Its: 
colour is of a tolerably bright red in young women; but it 
affumes darker fhades in more advanced ages, particularly. 
when the fexual funétions have been much exercifed. The 
texture of the integuments changes gradually into thismu- 
cous furface, fo that there is no abrupt line of diftinGtion,. 
and an epidermis can be diftin@tly dementirated at its origin. 
The colour proves that it is copioufly fupplied with blood. 
The membrane is foft on its furface, and plentifully bedewed- 
with a mucous fluid, poured out from {mall tubes, which 
commence by open orifices, and run into the fubftance of 
the membrane, where they terminate by cul-de-facs.. Thefe,. 
which are called. lacunz, are fimilar to what we have de- 
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{eribed in the male urethra, and they have‘been very minutely 
inveitigated by Haller. He defcribes fome fmall ones, to 
the number of feven or eight, between the clitoris and ure- 
thra; and others conliderably larger, on each fide of the 
urethra, admitting a fine probe for the length of fome lines. 
There are alfo two or three large lactine on each fide of the 
vagina, admitting briltles for half an inch or more. Nothing 
of a glandular itruéture can be detected about thefe parts ; 
the lacune feem to produce the mucus here as in the male 
urethra. Thefe parts, together with other lacune fituated 
in the urethra, are the fources of the fluid by which the 
female organs are Inbricated : the circumftances, under which 
it is effufed, are thus mentioned by Haller; ‘¢ mucus, quam 
feminz in venerem ardentes profundunt, aut in coitu, aut a 
turpi fri€tione, aut demum, nam reperiuntur mulieres ejus 
nature, ad confpéétum formofi amatique juvenis.’’ lem. 
phyfiol. lib. 28. p. 88. ; if 

This membrane enjoys a high degree of fenfibility, and 
appears in part to be the feat of that peculiar modification 
of fenfation experienced in coition. Its extraordinary dila- 
tation in parturition, and the recovery of its former lize, 
fhew that it poffefles extentibility and contractility. 

Sometimes the labia are united at their convex edges, and 
the urine efcapes by a {mall opening towards their upper end. 
The line of feparation can be ealily recognized in fuch a 
eafe, and a very flight incifion is fufficient to bring the parts 
to their ordinary flate. ‘The nymphe may be fimilarly cir- 
cumttanced. 

We have mentioned already, that the women of hot coun- 
tries generally have large nymphe ; it would not be right to 
pafs unnoticed the peculiarity of formation afcribed to the 
Hottentot women. ‘Travellers have related that the fexual 
organs are covered, in thefe females, by a natural kind of 
apron, #. e. by an extenfion of the fin from the pubes. ‘Ten 
Rhyne, who had opportunities of perfonal obfervation, ex- 
plains the fact by an unufually large fize of the nymphx (de 
promontorio bone fpei, p. 33.); but this does not agree 
with the ftatement of Le Vaillant, who feems to have taken 
confiderable pains to afcertain the truth. He reprefents it 
as an enlargement of the labia, produced by artificial means, 
from a whimfical notion of beauty. ‘ Thefe organs,’’ fays 
he, ‘may be extended to the length of nine inches, according 
to the age of the individual, or the perfeverance with which 
fhe endeavours to bring to perfection this very fingular per- 
fonal decoration. I {aw a young girl, fifteen years old, in 
whom they were already four inches lorg. They are 
brought to that fize by rubbing and drawing them, which 
is the beginning of the procefs; the affair is completed by 
fufpending weights from the parts. I have faid that it is a 
peculiar taite, a “range kind of whim ; in the horde, where 
I was, there were only four women, and the young girl, 
whom [have juit-mentioned, in this ridiculous ftate.”’ ‘Phe 
account given by Mefirs. Peron and Lefucur, in a memoir 
addrefled to the national inflitute, feems to differ fomewhat 
from the {tatement of Le Vaillant, but this perhaps arifes 
only from the mode of defcription. They fay that the part 
is an appendage of the labia, 8.5 centimetres in length in an 
adult, adhering above, where it is narroweft, to the fuperior 
commiflure of the labia, in front of the clitoris, and divided 
imto two lobes, which, approximated to each other, cover 
the vulva. It confifts of a foft, wrinkled, and very ex- 
tenfile fkin, entirely free from hair, rather redder than the 
re{t of the integuments, and fufceptible of corrugation, like 
the ferotum of man.” (Cuvier, tom. 5. p.125.) Steller 
mentions fome peculiarity, fimilar to that of the Hottentots, 
in the Kamtfchatkan women. See his Befchreibung~ von 
Kamtkhatkan, p. 300. 


The internal Organs of Generation.—The vagina, or canalis 
uteri, is a membranous canal, extending with a very flight ob- 
hquity from below upwards, and from before backwards, 
from the vulva to the neck of the uterus. Its anterior pofi- 
tion is nearly tranfverfe ; the pofterior afcends towards the 
uterus. It hes in the middle of the inferior aperture of the 
pelvis, between the urethra and bladder, which are in front 
of it, and the rectum which is behind. The ordinary 
length of the canal is from five te fix inches, and the breadth 
one inch ; “but as it is ve y extenfile, thefe dimenfions are 
fubje& to change. It is narrower, but at the fame time 
longer in the virgin, than in married women; during parturi- 
tion its fize is equal to that of the child’s head; it is very 
capacious after delivery, fo as to be three inches in diarneter ; 
but it foon regains its previous fize, never however returning 
to the narrownefs of the virgin ftate. Its form is nearly 
cylindrical, but formewhat flattened towards its anterior ex- 
tremity. It is lightly bent towards the pubes; its two ex- 
tremities are obliquely truncated, fo that the anterior fur- 
face is fhorter than the pofterior. We fhall defcribe in it an 
external and an internal furface, and two extremities. 

The external furface may be divided into an anterior, a 
polterior, and two lateral regions. The anterior, floping 
upwards and flightly concave, correfponds to the bladder 
and urethra, being connected to the former by a loofe cellular 
texture, and very intimately united with the latter by a denfe 
and firm fubilance. 
above and behind downwards and forwards, is gently con- 
vex, and correfponds to the reCtum ; its fuperior halt, bane 
covered by the peritoneum, is imply contiguous to the intef- 
tine ; while the inferior part, poffefling no {uch covering, is 
conneéted to the inteftine by cellular fubftance. This con- 
necting medium is much loofer above than below ; and in 
the latter fituation it is difficult to feparate the two organs 
without cutting one or the other. ‘he lateral regions are 
narrower than the parts jutt defcribed, and furrounded by 
much cellular fubftance. "They correfpond to the ureters, to 
the plexus formed by the blood-veflels of the uterus and va~ 
gina, and below to the levatores ani. The internal furface 
of the organ prefentsa vaft number of folds and promi- 
nences, which make it irregular throughout. Thele callous 
rugofities exhibit a moft elegant arrangement in the foetus 
and in the virgin ; they are confufed and partially obliterated 
by parturition, but are very foon reftorec, ant may often 
be very diflin@ly cbferved even in old women. In fome 
fubjects, however, the whole vagina 1s nearly fmooth. The 
half of the-canal next to the uterus contains the feweft and 
leaft remarkable irregularities ; the folds here are foft, moftly 
tranfverfe, but fometimes partly oblique. Thefe promi- 
nences are jagged laminz, ending in a thin edge, turned to- 
wards the opening of the vagina, differing in fize and va- 
rioufly interwoven with each other. On the anterior half 
of the canal are raifed two prominent columns; an anterior 
and a poiterior one. hefe are befet with hard and nearly 
cartilaginous warty prominences, clo‘ely arranged, of a 
roundith figure, and circumicribed by grgaves. ‘The ante- 
rior column is the largell, and correfponds to the orifice of 
the urethra. Frequently this is bifid towards the front, and 
its two portions, joined by tranfverfe ruge, end in the hy- 
men, ‘The front end of this column fometimes projects like 
a papilla at the orifice of the vagina. ‘I'he pofterior finaller 
column is exaétly oppofite to the anterior, and correfponds 
to the rectum ; fometimes it is hardly diftincuifhable. 'Vhis 
ends alfo in the hymen, and in fome initances projects an- 
teriorly like the anterior column, but lefs contiderably. 
From each of thefe columns, hard, cartilaginous, tranfverfe 
or oblique folds are extended; they projeét downwards, 
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have a jagged edge, and are mixed with verruce and other 
lefs prominent laminz in various direGtions. Between the 
ltwo columns is a reticulated furface, formed from the tranf- 
verfe productions. The ufe of this firucture does not fcem 
very obvious. It may poffibly facilitate the dilatation of the 
organ. ae Voluptatemn et ateritum augere crederes, mili In 
uteri cervice fimiles valvule redirent. Arétant tamen emi- 
nendo vaginam; et inferior columna parti glandis frenulo 
vicine occurrit. Senfilem. vaginam etianr facere credas, 
que ob has valvulas et ipfa magis confricetur. Infenfilem 
tamen fuiffe lego.” Haller, Elem. Phyfiol. lib. 28. 

All the generative apparatus abounds with mucus, and 
this moifture is abvioufly convenient in many of the functions 
of the part. In the foetus it appears as a whitifh milky 
kind of fluid; and it isa true mucus in the adult. The 
fluor albus and gonorrhoea feem to be merely a difeafed ftate 
of this fecretion. Round livid {pots are frequently obferved 
on the fmooth part of the vagina, -near the uterus; their 
caufe and nature are unknown. Numerous pores are ob- 
fervable among-the folds and ruge of the vagina. Enutta- 
chius*noticed finufes in the membrane; 7. e. tolerably large 
flits, fometimes ramified, and containing mucus. No glands 
ean be difcovered in the organ. 

The fuperior extremity of the vagina is united to the in- 
ferior part of the neck of the uterus. It embraces the lat- 
ter organ obliquely, fo that the anterior furface of the 
vagina is nearer to the os uteri, and the pojterior is more re- 
mote from it ; and the vacuity between the vagina and the 
neck of the uterus extends higher behind than before. The 
inferior extremity occupies the lower and pofterior portion 
of the vulva, in front of the anus, and ends there by the 
orifice which we have already defcribed. The fides of the 
vagina poffefs confiderable thicknefs and ftrength. The 
upper half of its pofterior furface is covered by peritoneum. 
‘The chief fubftance of the canal is a thick, clofe, and firm 
texture of a greyifh colour, poffeffing large veffels, and 
having fibres in various directions, fo as to give it fomewhat 
of a mufcular appearance. It appears to be continuous 
above with the fubitance of the uterus. Below it is fur- 
rounded by a kind of corpus cayernofum, of about an inch 
in breadth, and two lines in thicknefs, compofed apparently 
of veins, and called the plexus retiformis. A determination 
takes place to this part at the time of copulation, and it 
experiences a kind of {welling analogous to erection. On the 
whole, the membrane of the vagina is not fo thick, as the 
diftention which it experiences in parturition might lead us 
to expect. Excepting where it is covered by the perito- 
neum, and by the plexus retiformis, the furface 1s furrounded 
by a copious cellular fubftance, containing many vafcular 
ramifications. 

The vital properties of the fides of the vagina are not well 
underftood. Some afcribe to it a contractile power, exercifed, 
as it is faid, in coition, and felt by the hand when introduced 
in the proceffes of midwifery. The phenomena of parturi- 
tion fhew that it poffeffes ina high degree the powers of ex- 

tenfion and fubfequent contraétion. 

The internal furface of the canal is lined by a mucous 
membrane, to which the peculiar tiffue of the vagina already 
mentioned adheres very clofely. It is continuous with the 
membrane of the vulva; and, after lining the vagina, is ex~- 
tended over that portion of the cervix uteri, which projects 
into the canal, and communicates, at the os tincz, with the 
lining of the uterus. This mucous lining forms all the ine- 
qualities already defcribed ; it is thicker near the vulva, and 
grows manifeftly thinner towards the uterus. At the en- 
trance of the canal it has a red colour, which. changes 
farther-into a grey or whitifh caft, diverfified near the cervix 


uteri by the livid fpots already mentioned, which give it a 
marbled appearance. The almoft cartilaginous hardnefs of 
the membrane in fome parts is peculiar to the vagina, as well 
as the permanent folds in its ftruéture ; in other mucous mem- 
branes the inequalities are occafioned by fome external caufe, 
and difappear by extenfion. Some anatomifts aferibe an 
epidermis to the vagina; but this point is doubtful. The 
organs, by which its mucous fluid is fecreted, have been 
already mentioned. 

The place of the accelerator urine of the male fubjeét is 
occupied in the female by the /phin@er vagine, which covers 
the plexus retiformis. It defcends on each fide from the 
body of the clitoris, behind the erector ; furrounds the an- 
terior extremity of the vagina, immediately behind the’la- 
bium, where it pofleffes confiderable breadth, and terminates 
below, on each jide, in the lateral fibres of the fphinéter ani. 
It mu{t have the power of contraCting the front orifice of the 
vagina. 

The arteries of the vagina come from the internal iliac ¢ 
its veins join the venous plexus, which furrounds the canal. 
The lymphatics are not well known; the nerves come front 
the facral trunks. 

The werus is the organ in which the foetus and its coverings: 
are contained until the time of parturition. It is almoit 
always fingle ; in fome rare cafes there have been two uteri 
There is fome variety in thefe inftances ; either there may be 
two uteri and two vagine ; or a fingle vagina divided by a 
feptum in its whole length, or only inits upper half; or one 
of the uteri may open into the rectum, and the other into- 
the vagina. In fome cafes the uterus is divided internally 
by a longitudinal feptum, either confined to the neck, or 
prolonged to the orifice of the vagina. Sometimes the uterus 
is altogether deficient. A vaft number of references to au- 
thors who have related examples of all the above-mentioned 
unufual formations may be feen in Voigtel’s Pathologifche 
Anatomic, b. ili. p. 452—456- : 

‘This organ is fituated in the pelvis, behind the urinary- 
bladdew, before the re&tum, below the convolutions of the 
ilium, and above the vagina. Its fituation is oblique, the 
fundus being placed upwards and rather backwards, the 
neck downwards, and flightly inelined forwards. Twos 
broad folds of peritoncum, named the ligamenta lata uteri, 
fix it to the fide of the pelvis. Other ligaments affift in: 
maintaining this vifcus in its fituation; wiz. the round, the: 
anterior, and the pofterior ligaments. 

The broad Hgaments extend from the fides of the uterus 
to the fides of the containing eavity. Together with the 
uterus they form a complete tran{verfe partition, dividing: 
the pelvis into an anterior and a pofterior cavity, of which- 
the former and fmalleft contains the urinary bladder, the 
latter and Jargeft, the reCtum. Thefe ligaments are flat-- 
tened from before backwards and quadrilateral. Their two» 
furfaces are fmooth, and unattached; the anterior being 
turned direétly forwards, towards the bladder,. the pofterior 
direétly backwards, towards the retum.. The upper edge is: 
divided into two prominent lines ;: of which the anterior and 
higheft contains the Fallopian tube, the polterior, the ovary 
and its ligament.. The three other margins are adherent ;, 
the inferior, to the lower part of the pelvis ;. the external, to. 
the fide of the cavity ; and the internal to the lateral margin 
of the uterus, 
peritoneum, between which are placed the veifels and nerves 
of the.uterus, the ovaria and their ligaments, the Fallopian, 
tubes, and fome cellular fubftance.. They fix the uterus in. 
its fituation, and give it a covering, in proportion as it in-- 
creafes in fize during pregnancy ; they confequently become 
much narrower at.the time; in the latter months, sg 
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they are almoft entirely effaced, fo that the tubes and ovaries, 
which they contained before the enlargement of the uterus, 
are now applied immediately to the lateral and inferior parts 
of the uterus, in confequence of the manner in which this 
organ has feparated the two layers of peritoneum. 

The anterior ligaments are two {mall folds formed by 
the peritoneum, as it is reflected from the back of the 
bladder to the front of the uterus. They are vifible only 
when the two vifcera are feparated from each other, and 
they appear under the form of crefcents, with the con- 
cavities direGted upwards. The pofterior ligaments are 
two other folds of the fame membrane, where it is conti- 
nued from the back of the uterus to the rectum. They 
refemble’ the former in every re{peét. The round ligaments 
are two whitifn cords, extended from the upper angles. of 
the uterus, in front and rather below the Fallopian tubes, to 
the groins. They pafs firft outwards and rather upwards, 
in the broad ligaments, on the front furtace of which they 
form a remarkable prominence, they then pafs on the inner 
furface of the iltac veffels, behind the peritoneum, to the 
upper opening of the abdominal ring. ‘They traverfe that 
canal in a direction obliquely. downwards and_ inwards, 
juft as the fpermatic cord docs in the male fubjet, and 
efcape at the lower orifice. ‘They then feparate into feve- 
ral threads, which are loft in the cellular fubftance of the 
mons yeneris and labia. Thefe ligaments. are flightly 
flattened in their whole extent, and broader at their two 
extremities, than in the middle. They are arched, fo as to 
defcribe altogether a femicircle. 

The round Hgaments are compofed of longitudinal fibres, 
coniifting apparently only of a denfe cellular tiffue, very 
flightly filcepeible of extention, of blood-veffels and lym- 
phatics, and nerves. As they are fwelled in pregnancy, 
and in fome affections of the uterus, this circumitance 
has been employed to explain the pains in the groins 
experienced hy females on fuch occafions. They con- 
tribute to fix the uterus in its pofition, and to hmit its 
mations. . 

The ligaments, which we have juft particularized, are 
fo difpofed, as to allow to the uterus, in its natural ftate, 
acertain degree of mobility. Hence its fituation may be 
flightly changed in all the confiderable motions of the 
abdominal vifcera in general; coming to the ground on the 
feet with much force, a violent exertion in raifing a con- 
fiderable weight, a deep, forcible, and long continued in- 
fpiration, all tend to force the uterus downwards into the 
vagina, and thereby to produce the affection termed pro- 
fapfus or defcent of, the uterus. Diftention of the bladder, 
or of the rectum, occafions changes in the pofition of the 
uterus. But age and pregnancy produce the moft fignal 
effects in the pofition of this organ. 

In an adult and unimpregnated female, its length is about 
21 inches, its thicknefs one inch, its breadth at the fundus 
x4 or 2 inches, and at the cervix about 10 lines. Although 
jt returns after parturition to its original fize, it never 
becomes again fo {mall as it was in the virgin. Its figure 
on the whole is triangular, with the bafe upwards, and 
the apex downwards, and flattened from before backwards. 
It is divided into two parts, afuperior and broader, named the 
body ;. an inferior: and narrower, called the neck. The body 
of the uterus is nearly oval externally, with the greatett 
diameter tranfyerfe.. We obferve init at anterior and. a 
pofterior furface, a fuperior, an inferior, and two lateral 
fides. The anterior furface, flightly convex, flopes gently 
downwards and forwards,.and correfponds to the bladder, 
The pofterior; more convex, is inclmed in the fame di- 
rection, and is contiguous to the rectum. The fuperior 
edge, which is named the fundus, and which extends from 


oné Fallopian tube to the other, is gently convex, and fup- 
ports the convolutions of the {mall inteftine. At the ends 
of this upper edge angles are formed between the furdus 
and the lateral fides of the vifcus. To thefe angles of the 
uterus the round ligaments, the Fallopian tubes, and the 
ligaments of the ovaries are attached. The inferior edge, 
much fhorter than the fuperior, is continuous with the 
neck of the organ; and indeed the line of feparation is 
imaginary. The lateral fides are very fhort, flightly con- 
vex, and converging: they give attachment to the broad 
ligaments, and are concealed by them. 

The neck of the uterus refembles a cylinder, flightly 
flattened from before backwards, and continued down- 
wards from the body. Its long axis is perpendicular to the 
tran{verfe diameter of the body. We defcribe in it an an- 
terior and pofterior furface, two lateral margins, and a fupe- 
rior and inferior extremity. The two furtaces are convex 
and {mooth; the former correfponds to the bladder, and 
the latter to the retum. To the fides, which are itraight, 
the broad ligaments are attached. ‘The fuperior extre- 
mity is continuous with the body of the organ; the in- 
ferior is obliquely embraced by the vagina, in which it 
projects, more confiderably on the interior than on the 
poiterior part.. This extremity is perforated by an oval 
opening, with its long diameter placed tranfverfely, named 
the os uteri, os internum, or os tince. The latter name 
has been given to it from a comparifon to the mouth of 
the tench; the end of the uterus is obtufe, and as the 
aperture is tranfverfe, there is fome refemblance to two 
thick lips. In a newly born child, the length of the open- 
ing is two lines; in a girl of twenty years, three lines; 
in women, who have had children, five to eight lines. The 
orifice is always naturally gaping, but it is more or lefs 
fo, in proportion as women have had many children, or 
none. Inftead of being exaétly in the middle it is rather 
behind ; fo that the anterior lip of the orifice is the thicket. 
That portion of the cervix uteri, which projects into the 
vagina, and forms the os tincz, is about four or five lines long 
in front, and rather more behind: it meafures about eight 
or nine lines tranfverfely, and fix or eight from before 
backwards, being flightly flattened in that diretion. This 
part of the uterus is fometimes much longer and thicker, 
without any difplacement of the organ, or {welling of its 
neck. In women who have had many children, the neck of 
the uterus is generally thicker, and more rounded. Its 
orifice is almoft always very gaping, and the lips more or lefs 
irregular, prefenting generally one or more grooves or 
chops, feparated by a kind of tubercles. The os uteri may 
however be as regular in its figure in women who have 
had children, as in others: and, on the contrary, it may 
prefent in the latter thofe irregularities which are more 
ufual inthe former. Hence the” inferences drawn from the 
ftate of this part, in inftances where infanticide is fuf- 
pected, or where parturition is fuppofed to have been 
concealed, are very liable to uncertainty. 

The cavity of the uterus is proportionate to the bulk 
of the organ when it is empty ; the parietes are contiguous, 
and leave between them no farther vacuity than iuffices 
to hold a little mucous fluid. In this hollow the menftrual 
difcharge flows, and the produce of conception is received. 
It is divided into two parts, one belonging to the body, 
the other to the neck of the organ. Of thefe, the former 
is the largeft: its figure is nearly triangular, efpecially 
when the uterus has experienced no alteration in its bulk, 
We have to notice in it an anterior and.a polterior furface, 
three edges and three angles. The two furfaces are 
fmooth and contiguous to each other. On each of them 
a flightly prominent longitudinal line may be obferved, 

dividing 
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divt'ing them into equal right and left parts. Of the 
three margins one is fuperior, and two lateral: they are 
flightly concave, particularly in women, who have had many 
children. The fuperior, which makes the bafis of the tri- 
angle, and is continued fram one Fallopian tube to the 
other, is ufually the fhorteft : fometimes, however, it is the 


longeft. Of the three angles, tyo are {uperior, and one 
inferior. The former may be confidered as two flender 
appendages of the cavity, terminating at the Fallopian 


tubes. The inferior angle prefents an opening of about 
four lines in extent, communicating with the cavity of the 
The cavit 


cervix. ity of the body of the uterus is lined by a 
mucous “membrane, on which the veffels that furnifh the 


menfirual bleod terminate. 

The cavity of the ‘cervix uteri is a kind of canal, flat- 
tened from before backwards, and mere capacious at the 
middle than at the two extremities ; fo that it has the figure 
of two cones, joined by their bates. Such is the figure 
which it conftantly exhibits in women who have never 
borne children ; but, from the time of conception, that ex- 
tremity of the canal, which opens into the yagina, is dilated ; 
and aiter parturition has once taken place, it is always 
found much wider than before. It then reprefents a cone, 
with the bafis towards the vagina, and the apex towards 
the uietus. The cavity of the cervix uteri has an anterior 
and potterior furface, and a fuperior and inferior orifice. 
A great nitmber of hard, and as it were callous rugofities, 
differently difpofed in different fubjeGts, may be obferved 
on each of the furfaces. In order to fee their arrangement 
to advantage, the uterus of a newly-born child, or of one 
not’ very old, fhould be feleéted. They will then be 
obferved in at& arborefcent form (arbor Morgagni) on each 
furface. A hard ridge extends along the middle of each 
furface, and ends above ina flattened point, which is often 
continued with-the line dividing the correfponding furface 
of the body of the uterus. The inferior end is prolonged 
to the os tince. From this kind of trunk lamine are 
extended laterally on each fide; the fuperior ones forming 
nearly half right angles, and the inferior more open angles. 
The number of thefe plates may amount to about 15. They 
are continued outwards, deferibmg a curve, of which the 
convexity is always towards the uterus, and the concavity 
towards the vagina. heir margin is grooved, except to- 
wards the outer end, which is fmooth. The breadth 
-of the laminz diminifhes infenfibly, and they difappear on 
the fides of the cavity, where the anterior and polterior ones 
are confufed with each other. The fuperior are broader 
than the inferior. Thefe laminz are not fimple, they pro- 
duce other fmaller ones. More or lefs deep grooves fepa- 
rate the plates from each other: in the bottom of thefe 
are obferved fimall eminences, like the teeth of a comb, 
pafling from one lamina to another. 


The difpofition of thefe wrinkles is regularly fuch as we 
have defcribed in newly-born infants; but, when the cervix 
uteri is enlarged in pregnancy, the eminences are flattened, 
aad the whole ftruéture is confufed ; this is {till more re- 
tharkably the cafe juit after parturition ; the laminz are then 
neatly deftroyed, and the arboreicent appearance almott 
entirely effaced. 

The fuperior opening of the cavity communicates with 
that of tie body, fo that they form indeed but one. 
‘The infer:or has been alxeady defcribed under the name 
of os tincz. 

In the cervix uteri we may notice the openings of nume- 
rous lacune or fhor: duéts ending in cul-de-fzes, concealed 
among the rugofities already defcribed, Mof of thefe 
aye {mall; fome are larger and longer. There are fix or- 


thicker in the middle than ‘towards the angles. 


feven juft above the os tincw, the fundus of which is to- 
wards the inferior end of the uterus. Thefe are large, 
and receive the terminations of feveral fmaller ones. They 
are filled with a mucous fluid, which can be fqueezed 
out, and they will often admit of a fine briitle for a certain 
length. They are beft feen in a woman who has juit 
been delivered, or who has died in the latter periods of 
utero-geftation ; the prominences being flattened, the lacune 
are more expofed. Thefe organs fecrete the mucous fluid, 
with which the cervix uteri is moiftened. 

We fee alfo fometimes in this cavity a confiderable 
number of round “or oblong, larger or fmaller fellicles, 
formed of a thin membrane, filled with a clear mucous 
fluid, and not poffefling any excretery duét. They adhere 
to the trunk or branches of the arborefcent ttrvéture 
already defcribed, and their number is not conftant. Somes 
times they are half buried in the fubftance of the uterus, 
fometimes they are completely ifolated, and held only by 
a pedicle. Their nature and ufe are not known. Probably 
they are one fource of the mucous fecretions of the part 
althcugh we cannot explain how the fecreted fluid is 
evacuated. 4 ‘ 

The thicknefs of the fides of the uterus varies from four 
or fix lines to fifteen ; but it is not uniform in all parts of 
the organ. [It is much the fame on the furfaces and 
edges. The fundus is generally the thickeit; and this is 
The 
neck is rather thinner than the body. The fubftance of 
the organ is of a greyifh colour, anda firm confiftence, 
efpecially towards the neck, which is more compact than 
the reft of the organ. It confifts of an external membrane, 
of a proper tiflue, of an internal membrane, of arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves. : : 
~The external membranous covering is contributed by the 
peritoneum, which is refle€ted from the pofterior furface of 
the bladder over the uterus, of which it covers the anterior 
furface, the fundus, and the pofterior furface, is continued 
to the upper half of the potierior furface of the vagina, 
and is rcHeéted from that vifcus tothe retum. It adheres 
every where to the proper tiffue of the ute*us by means of a 
very fine and clofe cellular texture, without any fat. It,ie 
yery difficultly feparable, particularly at the fundus. _ 

The proper tiffue forms nearly the whole thicknefs of the 
organ. Itis agreyifh, denfe, and very compact fubitance, 
very refifting to the fcalpel or f{ciflars, cutting almof like 
cartilage, and containing numerous {mall veflels. This fub-— 
ftance, whichappears cellular, fpongy, and to contain fluids, is 
manifeflly fibrous: but the order and arrangement of .the 
component fibres cannot abfolutely be determined in the un- 
impregnated flate, on account of their being fo inextrica- 
bly interwoven: ‘hey are paler and more condenfed in the 
cervix than in other fituations, where they are fofter and 
more red. Although in the empty ftate of the organ thefe 
fibres have fearcely any of the characiers of muicularity, 
their nature feems to be fufficiently pointed out by the con< 
traétile powers which they exhibit in parturition. oe 

The external membrane of the uterus is continuous on 
one fide with the mucous lining of the vagina; and gives 
origin, on the other, to two prolongations, which enter ~ 
into the Fallopian tubes. it is extremely thin, and: fo 
clofely united to the proper tiffue of the organ, thatit 
feems to form one fubftance with it. It is reddifh in the 
body of the uterus, and whiter inthe neck. It is perforate 
ed by an infinite number of pores, which are merely the ex= 
tremities of exhaling veffels, and give iffue to the menftrual: 
difcharge. ; : 

Appendages of the Uterus.—Under this name are included _ 
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the round ligaments which have been already defcribed, the 
evaries, and the Fallopian tubes. 

The Fallopian ov uterine tubes are two (a right and left) 
conical, tortueus, and vermiform canals, arifing from the fu- 
perior and lateral parts of the uterus. They float loofely in 
the cavity of the pelvis, being enveloped in the upper and 
anterior edge of the broad ligament, and fixed by their inner 
extremities. Their length is four or five inches ; and the 
direction of their courfe very uncertain: it may be {tated in 
general that they go tranfverfely outwards, and that they 
bend backwards at their outer ends, fo as to turn towards 
the ovaries. But, as they are in great meafure laofe, and as 
the edge of the broad ligament reftrains them but flightly, 
the inteftines, when diftended with air or aliment, may dif- 
place them in different direCtions. The calibre of the tube 
is fo narrow towards the uterus, that the orifice by which it 
communicates with this vifcus will only admit a hog’s briftle. 
It enlarges gradually to the middle, where it is flightly con- 
tracted, and dilates again to terminate by an aperture which 
communicates with the cavity of the abdomen. ‘The tube 
is confiderably broader at its end than at the uterus, but ra- 
ther narrower than in the portion immediately preceding. 
The internal membrane of the tube, together with the ex- 
ternal, which is formed of peritoneum, is produced to fome 
leneth beyond this orifice, and forms round it a fringed and 
radiated kind of ornament, called the fimbriz (pavillon de 
la trompe ; morceau frangé). When this part is examin- 
ed in water, it has a very beautiful appearance, and feems 
compofed of {mall feparate leaves, like fome flowers. The 
breadth of this membranous fringe is not equal at all parts : 
its circumference has fomewhat of an oval figure. All the 
portions into which it is divided are not of the fame length : 
the longeft extends to the ovary, and is firmly fixed to its 
outer extremity, fo that the fringed end of the tube is con- 
ftantly retained near to that body. The fimbrie are con- 
ceived to poffefsa mufcular ftructure. 

The Fallopian tube is compofed: 1ft. Of an external 
membrane, furnifhed by the peritoneum, which covers. it-as 
it does the inteftines; 2. Of an internal, foft and pulpy 
membrane, the furface of which prefents every where more or 
lef{s prominent longitudinal lines, confidered by fome authors to 
be mufcular fibres. Indeed the office of the tubes feems to re- 
quire the exiftence of contractile fibres in their compofition ; 
3. OF a fpongy tiffue, compared to that of the urethra and 
corpus cavernofum, but the real nature of which is not un- 
deritood. Wery numerous blood-veffels are diftributed in 
this fubftance, which appears to {well and experience ‘a 
kind of erection in the act of copulation: in confeqnence 
of this the fimbriz are applied to the furface of the ovary ; 
4. Of blood-yvefels, derived from the fpermatic arteries and 
veins, of lymphatics, and nerves furnifhed by the renal plexufes. 

That the office of the tubes is immediately connected with 
the bufinefs of generation, and that they convey the germ 
from the oyarium to the uterus, cannot be doubted: but we 
do not underftand how they execute thisfunétion. We may 
obferve that they form a communication between the uterine 
cavity and that of the abdomen: and, as the former commu- 
nicates externally through the medium of the vagina, the 
ferous membrane of the abdomen has thus a continuity with 
the furface of the body :—a circumftance that is obferved 
in no other in{tance. 

The ovaries, called by the ancients the female tefticles, are 
two oblong, flattened, and whitifh bodies, placed at the 
polterior furface of the broad ligaments, in which they are 
included. ‘They nearly equal the fize of {mall pigeons’ eggs 
an theadult ; but their fattened form gives them a different 
figure. ‘Vheir long diameter is placed tranfverfely. . They 


prefent two furfaces, two edges, and two extremities. Th? 
furfaces and the upper edge are loofe, and prefent nothing 
remarkable except flight tubercular rifings. The inferior 
margin adheres to the poiterior edge of the broad ligament. 
The external extremity is connected to the longelt of the 
Fallopian fimbriz ; and the ligament of the ovary is attach- 
ed to the internalend. ‘This lizament is a {mall fibrous cord, 
about 14 inch leng, contained in the pofterior part of the 
broad ligament, and fixed to the angle of the uterus behind 
the Fallopian tube. Some old anatomilts regarded it asa 
canal deftined to convey into the uterus the iemen, which 
they fuppofed to be fecreted by the ovaries ; but it is in reali- 
ty a folid fafciculus, fimilar in its nature to the round liga- 
ment, and having no other office than that of fixing the ova- 
rium inits place. Yet the latter organ poffefles confiderable 
mobility ; its fituation in the broad ligament, which is itfelf 
moveable, gives it a power of motion. ‘The inteftines and 
the urinary bladder may inake it change its pofition; and we 
know that it has fometimes been contained in a rupture. 

The ovaria are compofed; 1ft. Of an external membrane, 
derived from the peritoneum forming the broad ligament ; 
2. Of a proper membrane, of a white colour, and firm 
fibrous texture, hardly feparable from the proper tiffue of 
the organ ; 3. Cfa flefhy fubfltance, which is denfe on the 
outfide, more foft on the infide, where it is greyifh, and in. 
fome degree cellular and fpongy. In this fubftance are 
lodged fome fmall, roundifh veficles, amounting in number 
to between fifteen andtwenty. Scarcely vifible im mnfancy ; 
thefe are very apparent in adult and fruitfal women. Ge- 
nerally, in old women, thefe velicles are no longer vilible, 
and their place is occupied by hardifh tubercles. » The vefi- 
cles are not all of the fame fize : thoie which are near the fur- 
face of the organ are as large as hemp-feeds; while the 
others, being more deeply feated, are confiderably {maller. 
Thefe bodies are placed in the ceilular or fpongy. fubitance 
of the ovary, in which they may_be faid tobe enchafed ; but 
they form for the moft part fmall prominences under the ex- 
ternal membrane. Others are completely. elevated on. the 
furface of the organ, and others again are concealed in the 
interior. They are not fufpended by flalks, ‘nor: do) they 
form any particular cells different from the cellular matter 
compriling the parenchyma of the ovary.’ They were very 
particularly defcribed by De Graaf, and have ‘often been. 
called, after him, ova, or ovula Graafiana. They are gene- 
rally regarded as fo many germs, or rudiments. of new 
beings. They are compofed of a fimple and very thin mem- 
brane, {mooth internally, and containing a clear, fometimes 
yellow or reddifh liquor, coagulable by heat and alcohol, 
and forming white threads, like the albumen of anegg. 

The arteries of thefe parts are derived from two fources ;; 
viz. the fpermatic branches of the aorta, and the uterine 
branches of the internal iliacs. The former are more tor- 
tuous than the correfponding veffels in the male ; they pads 
between the two layers of peritoneum, which forin the broad 
ligaments, and are chiefly diftributed to the ovaries. But 
they fend numerous ramifications to the Fallopian tubes ; 
others to the fides of the uterus, and fome along the round. 
ligaments, which communicate with fmall branches of the epi- 
gattrics. ‘he chiefarteries of the uterusare the uterine branches 
of the internal iliac trunks; the right and left. This artery firth 
runs downwards, then turns up at the neck of the uterus, 
and enters between the layers of the» broad ligament. It 
gives large branches to the vagina, then runs. along the fide 
of the uterus, trom the neck towards the fundus, pro- 
ducing numerousarteries, whichramify overthe organ in every 
dire€tion. ‘hefe have a tortuous courfe, and communicate 
freely with each other, and with thofe of the oppefite fide. 

Some: 
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Some afcend tothe upper edge of the broad ligament, are 
diftributed in the Fallopian tube and round ligament, and 
communicate with the fpermatic. 

The veins, like the arteries, may be referred to two divi- 
fions ; the fpermatic and uterine. -Numerous branches come 
from the uterus, ovary, and Vallopian tube, and form a 
large venous plexus in the upper part of the broad ligament ; 
under the name of corpus pampmiforme, this afcends to- 
wards the loins, and terminates in forming a fingle vein, 
which has the fame termination in the male fubject. A 
great number of venous ramifications accompany the arte- 
ries all over the vifcus, but are in general lefs tortuous. 
They communicate freely with the fpermatics. They form 
a large plexus running along the fide of the uterus, with the 
uterine artery, and end in one or more confiderable venous 
trunks, which join the internal iliac. 

The uterus poffeffes numerous lymphatic veflels, which 
are divided into three orders : one of thefe afcends with the 
round ligaments, and goes to the inguinal glands ; another 
joins thofe of the vagina, and pafles to the pelvic glands ; 
and the third, together with thofe of the ovary and tube, 
’ afcends with the {fpermatic veffels, to terminate at the glands 
in front of the aorta and vena cava near the kidneys. 

The nerves come from the great fympathetic (the hy- 
pogattric and fpérmatic plexufes), and from the, facral 
pairs. 

Vital Properties of the Uterus. —Until the period of impreg- 
nation, this organ feems to poffefs only that modification of 
fenfibility and contractility, which are neceflary for the pur- 
pofes of nutrition, and the menftrual evacuation. It feems 


doubtful whether or no it is endowed with animal fenfibility - 


in its healthy ftate. It has been imagined, and afferted, that 
the contaét of the glans penis with the os tince, in copulation, 
is one fource of the phytical fenfation experienced by the fe- 
male on that occafion: this we conceive to be problematical. 
Haller flates, that a wound of this organ by a leaden bullet 
produced very violent fymptoms; wz. repeated faintings, 
and {peedy death. It muft be doubtful how far this could 
be referred to the uterus merely, as much other injury muft 
have been infli€ted in fuch a cafe. Animal fenfibility is cer- 
tainly developed inthe uterus by difeafe, whether it exift in 
the natural ftateorno. The fame ebfervations may be ap- 
plied to the vital properties of the Fallopian tubes and the 
ovaries. However obfcurely the vitality of thefe organs 
may be exhibited, when not immediately engaged in the ex- 
ercife of their important funCtions, it is manifeited ina much 
more ftriking point of view by the fympathies_eftablifhed 
between them and other parts of the body. We have al- 
ready fhewn, that the removal of the ovaries at an early age 
entirely changes the fubfequent charaéters of the animal; 
affecting even the organization of the bony and mufcular 
parts of the frame. From the time of puberty, when the 
organs now under confideration acquire a fitnefs for exercif- 
ing their particular funétions, we fhall find that their condi- 
tion and various changes affect in the moft ftriking manner 
all the other vital phenomena of the female conititution. 
The previous fymptoms, the commencement and periodical 
returns of menftruation ; the firft impulfes of love; the 
change to a new temperament ; pregnancy and its various 
epochas ; parturition and its confequences ; laftly, the cefla- 
tion of the fexual life, and the fymptoms of the critical age, 
are fomany remarkable changes in the organization of the 
female, keeping up a conftant alternation of fuffering and 
difeafe, of lively impreffions, nervous and f{pafmodic affec- 
tions, the influence and general refult of which muit be 
carefully attended to in appretiating the nature of woman, 
and the part which fhe has to fill in fociety. When we con- 


fider thefe faéts, and refle&t that the inclinations, the appt- 
tites and taftes, in a word, all thofe qualities which imprefs 
the diftinGtive chara¢éter on any animal, flow from the con- 
formation and predominating influence of certain organs, and 
are modified by their degree of perfection, and the energy of 
their functions, we fhall have little hefitation in referring the 
peculiarities of the female frame and conftitutibn to the ac- 
tion of the generative organs taken altogether ; an opinion 
which is exprefled in a more limited way by Van Helmont, 
“ propter uterum folum, mulier eft id quod eft.”’ 

Developement of the female Organs of Generation—Thefe, 
like the correfponding parts in the male, are very early in 
their original formation ; but they grow lefs rapidly in pro- 
portion towards the latter periods of geftation. This muft 
be underftood of other internal parts; for the vulva, which 
beftows the ditindtive extérnal fexual charater, affumes a 
more decided figure towards the time of birth. From the 
various parts compofing it we mutt except the clitoris; for 
although it poffefs in a foetus at the full time a confiderable 
fize compared to its magnitude, when the formation of the 
generative apparatus is complete, it is neverthelefs much lefs 
developed at the time, in proportion, than at the third or 
fourth month: and we may obferve, in general, that it is more 
prominent in proportion as the fcetus is younger. 

Although the female organ prefent no phenomenon ana- 
logous to the defcent of the teftis in the male, the round liga- 
ment is fometimes accompanied by a {mall cul-de-fac of peri- 
toneum, fimilar to that which forms the tunica vaginalis. 
The exiitence of this canal was firft recognifed by Nuck, 
who called it a diverticulum, defcribed it as being about half 
an inch in length, and by no means conftant: (Adenographia 
curiofa, cap. 10. De peritonzi diverticulis novis.) The faé 
was quettioned by fome; but the fame circumftances have 
been obferved by other accurate anatomifts. Camper found 
the canal in'three out of fourteen newly born children: and 
Le Cat obferved, in a woman of 46, a canal of the fize of 
a goofe’s quill, leading through the ring into a {mall canal 
that would admit the finger. (Phil. Trans. v. 47.) Wrif- 
berg has particularly inveitigated thefe diverticula. In nine- 
teen out of two hundred female fubjeéts, he found an open- 
ing, generally on both fides, but fometimes on one only, lead- 
ing through the ring into the groin or labium, lined by pe- 
ritoneum, and placed over the round ligament. Thefe canals, 
in different initances, would admit a probe, a quill, or the 
finger. (De tefticulorum defcenfu, &c. in the Gottingen 
Commentaries for 1778.) We do not know that this canal is 
clofed before birth, asthe tunica vaginalis is in the male, nor 
that its exiftence in the adult at all favours the occurrence of 
hernia. 

At the time of birth, there is a confiderable proportion of 
fat under the integuments of the pubes; the labia are very 
well formed, and the clitoris is proportionally larger than it 
will be in the fequel. The latter circumftance, which is very 
fingular and unaccountable, has fometimes occafioned mis- 
takes in the fex of newly born children. The nymphe are 
fo broad as to exceed the level of the labia, and are remark- 
ably thick and long ; they do not in general end by a point, 
as in the adult, but by a rounded extremity. The foffa navi- 
cularis is large. ‘The entrance of the vagina, although the 
hymen exift conftantly at this time, is larger in relation to 
the diameter, which it prefents at puberty, when the parts 
have experienced no unnatural violence. The opening does 
not appear to participate in that developement which the reft 
of the vulva undergoes after birth. The vagina, confidera- 
bly advanced in its formation in comparifon with the uterus 
and its appendages, is particularly remarkable for its length. 
Its inner membrane, of which the rugofities are very well 
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markéd, is nearly white, and does not exhibit thofe fucceffive 
fhades which, at a more advanced age, diftinguifh its orifice, 
its middle, and its pofterior_extremity. In the newly born 
child, and during the firft years of life, the uterus does not 
occupy the cavity of the pelvis: together with the ova- 
ria and tubes, it is placed above the fuperior aperture. At 
this time it is very {mall, and has a very different figure from 
what it prefents when perfecily developed. ‘he neck is 
larger and thicker than the body, which narrow, and elon- 
gated, has not the triangular figure. The parietes of both 
are thin, and the cavity very {mall. The tubes are propor- 
tionate in length to their future ftate. 

From birth till puberty, the generative organs of women 
experience {till fewer changes than thofe of men : yet they 
grow in proportion as the body encreafes ; and thofe, which 
at firft were remarkable for their fize, as the clitoris and 
nymphex, gradually lofe this diitinétion. The uterus ap- 
pears le{s elevated above the pubes, in proportionas the pelvis 
changes its form and proportions, and as the fuperior aper- 
ture becomes lefs inclined. It encreafes principally in breadth 
and thicknefs, but its growth is not very rapid. The changes 
which occur at the time of puberty, confidered in an anato- 
mical point of view, are not conliderable : there is a remark- 
able revolution in the vital powers of the generative fyttem, 
rather than any confiderable increafe of the organs. The 
internal parts, however, at this time, have acquired their 
eomplete fize, and the external organs become covered, in the 
fituations already particularized, with hairs. 

In extreme old age, the generative organs of the female, 
already reduced for a confiderable time to complete inaction, 


bear the marks of decrepitude common to the whole frame. ° 


The vulva prefents the moft remarkable changes ; this is the 
part mott affected by the performance of the fexual func- 
tions, and many parts of it partake the general emaciation. 
The prominence of the mons veneris is nearly effaced, anda 
great part of the hair, which covered it, is loft ; the remain- 
der becoming grey and ftraight. ‘The labia and nymphe 
are foft and flaccid; the latter fometimes can fearcely be faid 
to exift: the mucous membrane is whitifh, or at leait-very 
pale ia its colour. The ftate of the vagina prefents nothing 
very remarkabie. ‘The volume of the uterus is diminithed, 
its parietes having become thinner. ‘The tubes and round 
ligaments are alfo in fome degree reduced. The ovaria do 
not exceed half the fize which they had in the adult age ; 
they are fometimes very denfe, and marked with deep 
grooves, fo as to reader the furface tubercular ; in other in- 
ilances, their fubftance is removed, fo that they are reduced 
to a very thin appearance. ‘The veficles contained in their 
parenchyma are no longer difcernible. 

» State of the Generative Organs during Pregnancy. —The 
uterus, intended to ferve as a receptacle for the fetus, di- 
lates after it has received the germ from the ovary, and en- 
larges in proportion as this is developed: its blood-veffels 
bring an additional quantity of fluid, from which the foetus 
Graws its fupport: laitly, at a certain period, fixed by the 
laws of nature, it difcharges the praduce of conception by 
virtue of the vital properties, with which it has been endow- 
ed, during the remarkable change of its organization. Such 
are the threefold objects, to the attainment of which are 
direGted the new difpofitions acquired by this organ during 
geftation. j 

+ The anatomy of the: gravid uterus has been moft fully 
elucidated by Dr. William Hunter, whofe fplendid and beau- 
tatul piates form an epocha in the hiftory of our knowledge 
-of this fubjeét. ‘¢ The anatomical Defcription of the human 
gravid Uterus and its Contents,’’ London, 4to. 1794, drawn 
up by Dr. Baillie, from the papers of Dr. Hunter, contains 
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avery clear account of the fubje&t; this, with the plates 
already mentioned, is the fource from which the following 
defcription is principally derived. The obfervations, unle{s 
where it is otherwife expreffed, apply to the ftate of the 
organ as it is found in the gth month, 

Confiderable variety exilts in the fize of the-organ. The 
child and placenta may be twice as large in one cafe as in 
anotHer : there may be fix or eight times more water in one 
cafe than in another: not to mention the differences arifing 
from there being only one child or twins, &c. 

The developement of the uterus appears to be immediately 
produced by the general diftention of the liquid furrounding 
the foetus, and not by the foetus itfelf, fince the latter does 
not come in contact with the organ. The fize of the part 
depends principally upon the quantity of the liquor amnii. 
For, though women who have twins, or a very large child, 
are commonly obferved to be very big, yet the greateft num- 
ber of thofe who are really very much fwelled out, are fo 
only from a valt quantity cf water. In fuch cafes there is 
frequently but one child, and that very often a {mall one. 

The general figure of the uterus is oviform; the fundus 
anfwering to the largeft extremity of the egg, and the cer- 
vix and os uteri to the {mall end: but the fundus is larger and 
more flat, or lefs pol..ed, in proportion to the lower extre- 
mity of the uterus, than one end of an egg is to the other ; 
and the whole uterus feems more or lefs compreffed, fo as to 
be broader from right to left, than it is from the forepart 
backwards. Befides thefe more conftant deviations, the fi- 
gure of the uterus differs from the regular oviform, from a 
variety of accidental caufes, as it adapts itfelf to the neigh- 
bouring parts, to the attitude of the body, and to the pofi- 
tion of the contained child) In erder to conceive thefe va- 
rieties more eafily, we muft remember that in moft cafes the 
uterus is not fo completely filled as to be upon the full ftretch, 
Were it out of the body, and filled artiliciaily, it would eafily 
contam more than it actually does. Thus the uterus, like 
a bladder of water not quite full, is plaftic, and moulds itfelf 
into various fhapes from accidental circumftances. The 
figure of the organ, in particular fituations, is modified by 
the preffure of the furrounding parts : the brim of the bony 
pelvis has the effect of a belt girding the lower part of the 
organ, and the projections of the fpine, and of the pfoe muf- 
cles and iliac veffels, mould the outtide of the uterus into cor- 
refponding cavities. The attitude of the body influences 
the figure of the uterus, as the parts againft which. it refts 
vary in different poftures. The pofition of the child is an- 
other caufe influencing the figure of the uterus. Not only in 
dead bodies do we fee the parts of the child making various 
different projections on the outfide of the uterus; but we 
can frequently obferve the fame variety in the living flate, by 
examining the outiide of the abdomen. ‘The round project- 
ing ball, made by the child’s head or buttocks, is commonly 
very perceptible, and in many initances {maller parts, as the 
knees or elbows, can bediftinétly felt. Dr. Mackenzie met 
with a cafe of twins, where the uterus, initead of making one 
compacted oval body, had firetchegéinto two diftinct bags, 
for containing the re{pe@live feetufes ; fo that its outfide was 
marked by a notch, dividing it inte two apartments, as deep 
and diftiné in proportion, as that in the heart reprefented on 
cards. The organ often {tretches unequally in the corre- 
{ponding oppofite parts; fo that either the right er the left 
half may be confiderably larger than the other. It may: 
{well unequally on the front or.back part, fo that the dii- 
tance between the infertions of the Fallopian tubes may be 
much f{maller either before or behind than in the-oppofite di- 
rections. Inthe unimpregnated itate, it has commonly one 
triangular cavity : but it is fometimes fubdivided, at its upper 
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part, into two hateral cavities, fo'as to bear fome analogy to 
the two horns of the uterus ina quadruped. This peculiar 
conformation may explain the unequal extenfion of the two 
fides in fome cafes of pregnancy ; and may elucidate the 
above-mentioned cafe of Dr. Mackenzie. 

The {mall or lower end of the organ is placed in the ca- 
vity of the pelvis. This generally contains the greater 
part of the child’s head, and fills up the cavity fo com- 
pletely, as to prefs the bladder againft the pubes, and the 
reftum againft the facrum. The os uteri is directed againft 
the coccyx, or the lower part of the facrum. The body and 
fundus, which contain the reft of the child and the placenta, 
are fo placed in the front of the abdomen, from the brim 
.of the pelvis upwards to the epixaftric region, as to be un- 
der and before all.the other bowels, and in immediate con- 
tat with the pdrietes abdominis, and to occupy the whole 
fpace from one hip-bone to the other, and a proportional 
extent from thefe bones upwards. As it rifes up from the 
cavity of the pelvis into the hypogaitric and umbilical re- 
gions of thé abdomen, the ioofe connections of the inteflines 
andomentum eafily account for thefe parts being pufhed up 
before it. 

The axis of the uterus is oblique, its lower end being 
turned backwards, andthe upper pi_portionally forwards. 
This obliquity is changed by the attitude of the body, 
and by many other caufes. Inthe erect poiture, the weight 
of the uterus preffes the forepart of the organ into a greater 
rotundity, and its axis then approaches the nearelt to a 
tranfverfe or horizontal line. In the recumbent pofture, 
the contrary fituation is exhibited. In a firft pregnancy, 
the uterus ftretches itfelf higher up in the epigaitric region, 
and its axis comes nearer to the longitudinal or vertical di- 
rection, becaufe the parietes of the abdomen do not eafily 
give way: but in a woman who has had many children, 
the abdomen, by repeated diftention, is rendered more loofe 
and pendulous, and the uterus extends forwards rather than 
upwards. This pofition is more remarkzble in very fhort 
fubjeéts ; becaufe in them the cheft is fo near the pelvis, 
that the uterus is ftopped in afecent. The fame circumftance 
happens, and for a fimilar reafon, when the pelvis is very 
narrow: as no part of the organ, in fuch a cafe, can be 
lodged in the pelvis, it mutt be placed proportionally higher. 
In a very fhort and crooked woman, on whom the ce- 
farean feétion was performed, the fundus uteri was not only 
turned forwards, but even a little downwards. As fhe lay 
upon the table, the navel could not be feen, as it was placed 
on the pofterior and inferior part of the abdominal tumour. 
Iu order to expofe that part of the abdomen to the furgeon, 
it was neceflary to lift up the fundus uteri, without which 
the hypogaftricregion would have been inacceflible. The devia- 
tion of the organ towards the right or left fide cannot, in ge- 
neral, be very confiderable ; as it poffeffes nearly the whole 
{pace between the hip-bone, and its lower extremity is fixed 
to the pelvis. A fmall lateral obliquity is very common ; 
and we can eafily fuppofe, that in a reclined pojture, the pro- 
jeGion of the lumbar vertebra will throw rather more 
than one-half of the uterus into the lateral cavity between 
the fpine and one hip-bone. We know, indeed, that inall 
the laft months, the abdomen is often more full on one fide 
than onthe other. Women fay in fuch a cafe, that the 
child lies on one fide, and they judge rightly. Where the 
child lies the bulk muft be both more confiderable and 
more permanent, but where there is only uterus, placenta, 
and water, the fwelling will be fofter, and project lefs. 
The prefflure of the child, when it les more in one fide than 
in the other, makes the limb of that fide weaker, more 
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benumbed, and more liable to cramps, and cedematous fwell- 
ings. 

Of the Ligaments, Tubes, and Ovaria of the Pregnant 
Uverus.—It has been commonly obferved that the ligaments 
and tubes of the pregnant uterus are attached lower upor 
the fide of the organ than they were in the unimpregnated 
{tate ; and the aeafon is very obvious. The peritoneal coat 
of the uterus makes the broad ligament on each fide, much 
in the fame manner as the analogous membrane of the intef- 
tinal tube makes the mefentery. When the woman is not 
pregnant, the ligament is of confiderable breadth, the fper- 
matic veffels pafs between its two laminz, the round ligament 
runs downwards and outwards, on its anterior furface, and 
the tube runs in loofe ferpentine turns on its upper edge- 
But in proportion as the circumference of the uterus grows. 
larger, the broad ligaments become narrower, their polterior 
lamella covering the pofterior furface, and their anterior la- 
melia the, anterior furface of the uterus itfelf. We obferve 
now, that the round ligaments do not run down on the fore- 
part of the broad ligaments, but upon the forepart of the 
body of the uterus itielf. In proportion as the fundus rifes 
upwards, and increafes in ize, the upper part of the broad 
ligament is fo itretched, that it clings clofe to the fide of the 
uterus, fo that in reality the broad ligament difappears, no 
more of it remaining than its very root; namely, its upper 
and outer corner, where the group of fpermatic veflels 
paffes over the iliacs, to the fide of the uterus. In this 
ftate, although the {mall end of the tube opens into the fame 
part of the uterus, as before impregnation, yet the tube has 
a very different diretion ; initead of running horizontally 
outwards, it pafies downwards, clofely attached to the fide 
of the uterus. Behind the fimbrie lies the ovarium, alfo 
conneéted to the uterus. The fimbriz and ovarium are 
commonly placed upon the iliac veflels, or flefhy brim of the 
pelvis, behind the group of f{permatic vedlels. 

The round ligaments run alimoit perpendicularly down- 
wards from the fundus uteri to their paflage through the 
mufcles; they are confiderably enlarged in thicknefs, ané 
are fo vaicular, that when injecied they feem to be little more 
than a bundle of arteries and veins. ‘Their arteries are alk 
convoluted. Both their arteries and veins proceed princi- 
pally from the {permatics, and anaftomofe evidently with the 
external veffels in the groin or upper part of the labia. 
Even in this enlarged ftate of the round ligaments, it is very 
difficult to fay how they terminate in the groin; they appear 
to be infenfibly loft. The tubes are more flefhy, vafeular,, 
and foft in their fubftance, and are lefs convelauted than in 
the unimpregnated ftate. The fimbrie and mternal rugat 
are larger and‘much more beautiful, efpecially when their » 
veffels are well injected. The ovaria, excepting that which 
contains the corpus luteum, feem to have undergone no re- 
markable change. The latter body can be diftingnifhed by 
a rounded fullnefs, and frequently @ confiderable promi- 
nence, fenfible both to the fight and touch, upen the mid- 
dle of which there is a {mall pointed cavity or indentation, 
like a cicatrix. pon flitting the ovarium at this part, the 
corpus luteum appears a round body, of a very diftiné 
nature from the reit of the ovarum. Sometimes it is oblong 
or oval, but more generaliy round. Its centre is white, 
with fome degree of tranfparency ; the reft of its fubftance 
has a yellowith caft, is very vatcular, tender and friable, 
like glandular fiefh. The larger veffels appear round its 
circumference, and fend fmaller branches inwards. A few 
of the larger veflcls are fituated at the cicatrix or indentation 
on the outer furface of the ovarium ; and are there fo little 
covered, as to give that part the appearance of being bloody, 
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swhen feen at a little diftance. When there is only one 
child, there is only on2 corpus luteum ; and two in cafe of 
twins. There may be, in the latter cafe, two diftinct ones in 
one ovarium, or one ineach ovarium. The fex of the feetus 
has no relation to the corpus luteum being formed in the 
right or left ovary. 
Thicknefs of the Uterus.—Thofe who fay that the uterus 
rows thicker in proportion as its bulk is increafed, have pro- 
bably been deceived by examining the uterus of a woman 
who died fome hours or days after delivery. In that con- 
- traéted ftate the uterus is often found even two inches thick : 
but in the natural diftended ftate, though there may be fome 
difference, the thicknefs, in general, is but little more con- 
fiderable than before impregnation. When not injected, its 
ordinary thicknefs is from one to two-thirds of an inch; 
when its veffels, and particularly the veins, are pretty well 
filled with wax, its thicknefs is thereby confiderably increaf- 
ed, more efpecially where the placenta is fixed, on account 
of the number and fize of the veffels at that part. Tor this 
reafon only, perhaps, the uterus is thickeft at that part, and 
for the fame reafon it is thicker towards the fundus than near 
the cervix. Much variety may be obferved with refpect to 
thicknefs: and fuch inequalities in the fame individual, that 
even where the placenta did not adhere, the uterus may be 
almoft twice as thick at one part asat another. On open- 
ing the organ, its thicknefs is generally found more confi- 
derable than external examination would have led us to ex- 
peat. For its fubftance is foft, and a fluctuation, like that 
of water in a thin bladder, may be felt. 
Blood-veffels.—There is no circumftance, in which the 
gravid uterus differs more from the unimpregnated, than in 
the fize and termination of its veflels. The arteries, both 
fpermatic and hypogaitric, are very much enlarged. There 
are infinite numbers of anaftomofing arteries through the 
whole fubftance of the part, fo that the whole fyftem 
makes a general net-work, and the branches are convoluted 
or ferpentine in their courfe. None of the larger rarnifi- 
cations are feen for any length of way upon the outfide of 
the uterus. As they branch from the fides, they difappear 
by phinging deeper and deeper into the fubftance. The 
arterial branches, which are much enlarged, are thofe which 
run towards the placenta; fo that, wherever it adheres, that 
part appears evidently to receive by-far the greateft quantity 
of blood; and the greateft number, both of the large and 
{mall arteries at that part, pafs through to the placenta, and 
are neceflarily torn through upon its feparation. The veins 
of the uterus appear to be ftill more enlarged, in propor- 
tion, than the arteries. From the fides of the uterus they 
ramify through its fubftance, running deeper and deeper as 
they go on, and without following precifely the courfe of 
the arterial branches. They form a plexus of the largeft 
and moft frequent communications which we know of 
among the veffels of the human body. And this they 
haye in common with the arteries, that their larger branches 
go to, or rather come from that part of the uterus to 
which the placenta adheres ; fo that, when the venous fyitem 
of the uterus is well injected, that part is evidently the 
chief fource of the returning blood. Here, too, both the 
large and {mall veins are continued from the placenta to 
the uterus, and are always neceflarily broken upon the 
feparation of thefe two parts. The veins are without valves, 
and are therefore eafily injected. In injecting them, 
we obferve that at firft they become turgid, and project on 
the outer furface of the uterus; but in proportion as we 
throw a greater quantity of wax into thefe veflels, they 
grow more flat and obfcure ; becaufe the uterus itfelf be- 
comes more filled and tenfe, which has the effect of com- 


prefling the veins that run in its fubftance. On account of 
the large fize ot thefe veilels, and the appearance of cavities, 
which they exhibit on a fection, the name of finu/es has 
fometimes been given to them. 


The /ymphatics are more -numerous, and many of them 
larger than could have been imagined. They pervade the 
fubitance of the organ univerfally. Its peritoneal coat ap- 
pears, like that of a calf’s fpleen, to be interwoven with a 
crowded plexus of thefe veffels ; and where they get to the 
fides of the uterus, when filled with mercury, fome of them 
are even larger than a goofe’s quill, Some are remarkably 
varicous, or enlarged at particular places. 


We do not know that any change takes place in the 
nerves of the uterus during pregnancy. 


MMufcular Fibres of the Uterus.—The fubftance of the or- 
gan is rendered remarkably foft and loofe in its texture by 
pregnancy; fo that, when an incifion is made into it, the 
wound can be eafily made to open wide ; or if a narrow ftrip 
be cut out, it can readily be extended-to at leaft twice its 
original breadth. ‘This laxity appears to depend on two 
caufes; viz. the great quantity of large veffels in its com- 
pofition ; and the loofe conneétion between the fafciculi of 
its fibres. When we fpeak of the mufcular fibres, it is dif- 
ficult to treat the fubje& with precifion. We neither know 
their external appearance, nor their internal compofition. They 
only manifeft themfelves to our fenfes, where numbers of them 
are colleéted into bundles, and make what we commoaly call 
mufcular fafciculi, In the quadruped, as, for inftance, the cat 
or rabbit, the mufcular action of the uterus is feen as evidently 
as that of the inteftines, when the animal is opened immedi- 
ately after death. In many parts, particularly of the internal 
furfaceof the uterus, thefe fibres have the fame ftriking fafcicu- 
lated appearances as we obferve in common znufcles; yet they 
are of a paler colour and harder texture. Dr. Hunter exa- 
mined the fibres very carefully in a woman who died feven days 
after delivery. He ftretched it gradually in warm water, and 
then inverted it, to have a full view of the inner furface, 
The remains of the decidua had paffed off with the lochia, 
fo that the fafciculated ftratum of mufcular fibres appeared 
to be bare, and to make the internal furface of the uterus. 
In many places, but particularly where the placenta had been 
fixed, the fafciculi left oval fpaces between them, forthe 
paflage of arteries and veins, fomewhat like thofe fepara- 
tions in the tendinous fibres of the abdomen and loins, where 
veffels pafs out to the cellular membrane and integuments. 
The cervix uteri, where the ruge are fituated, had not fuch 
regular nor fo large fafciculi as the reft of the uterus. In 
the body of the organ the fibres were very regularly circular. 
The fundus was ade up of two planes of concentric fibres, 
at the very centre of which was the orifice of the Fallopian 
tube. When this internal itratum was removed, the fafci- 
culated appearance and regular dire€tion of the fibres was 
lefs and lefs apparent, in proportion as the diffe€tion was 
continued outwards; which fcemed to be owing in great 
meafure to the infinite number of branches and communica- 
tions of the large veins. Afterwards, fays the doétor, I 
had the moft favourable occafion that could be detired, for 
examining the fibres on the infide of the uterus. It was in 
a woman who died at the end of the ninth month, without 
belag in labour, and without haying any flooding om dif- 
charge of waters. When I had examined, and taken 
out all the contents, I attended particularly to the internal 
furface of the uterus. I found it every where covered ‘with 
a thin ftratum of the decidua, through which the mufcular 
fibres appeared, but with fome degree of obfeurity. Upon 
rubbing off this tender membrane with a cloth, it gave me 
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pleafure to fee how exactly the above defcription agreed 
with the appearances. 

The exiftence of mufcular fibres in this organ has not, 
however, been univerfally acknowledged. <<‘ Refpeéting the 
alleged mufcular texture of the uterus,” fays Blumenbach, 
«T muft obferve that all the human uteri, which I have care- 
fully examined both in the pregnant and unimpregnated con- 
dition (and I have had opportunities of fuch inveitigations, 
not merely in preparations, but in the most recent ftate after 
death) have not exhibited any thing that could be taken for 
genuine mufcular fibres. The advocates for the mufcula- 
rity of this organ mutt allow that the fibres differ moit re- 
markably from all others in the body. I am more and more 
convinced every day that the uterus poffefles no true irrita- 
bility ; but that it poffefles, if any part of the body can be 
faid to poffefs, a peculiar modification of vitality (vita pro- 
pria) correfponding to its peculiar motions and funétions, 
and not referrible to the common laws of irritability. Thefe 
funétions appeared fo fincular and peculiar to the old phyfi- 
cians and philofophers, that they called the uterus an animal 
contained inan animal.’’ Inftitut. Phyfiolog. p. 422. 

The mouth of the uterus differs confiderably in the dif- 
ferent times of utero-geftation. For the greateft part of 
the nine months, that is, till the cervix uteri be fully dif- 
tended, there is a projection of both the anterior and pof- 
terior lip of the os tince ; and in fomé women this continues 
till the very time of labour. But in moit women, when they 
are at their full time, or very near it, the os uteri is flat, and 
makes only a {mall rugous hole, often not readily difco- 
verable by the touch on the lower er pofterior part of the 
rounded lower end of the uterus. The border of this ori- 
fice, and the internal furface of the uterus, for an inch or 
more all around, is full of little irregular cavities. Thefe 
contain a tough gluten, which fhoots acrofs, and plugs up 
the inner part of the orifice. This gluten is commonly 
fqueezed out from all the lacun, by the dilatation of the 
os uteri in the beginning and progrefs of the labour; and 
fo lofing its hold, it falls out. In the dead body, when 
the part is kept fome days in water, the gluten fwells out 
more and more from all thefe cavities, and then feparates 
entirely. Then the innumerable lacune, which contained it 
being empty, are very wifible. And if the gluten be thus 
carefully taken away, and be floated in water, its external 
furface is feen beautifully ornamented with all the procefles 
which were drawn out of the innumerable lacune. 

Dr. Hunter gives us the following account of the uterus 
in the earlier months of pregnancy. ‘In the third and 
fourth months, the fubftance of the uterus is become more 
foft than before conception, and all its veffels being propor- 
tionably enlarged, it appears to be much more vafcular. 
We may, therefore, reafonably believe, even if we knew no- 
thing from diffections of quadrupeds, that the uterus changes 
its mature in that refpeé& trom the time of conception, and 
receives a greater quantity of blood. Its thicknefs is only 
a little increafed in its natural ftate, but confiderably when 
the veins and arteries are artificially diftended with any fluid. 

t this time the conception is lodged entirely in the fundus 
uteri, or in that part which in the unimpregnated ftate has a 
f{mooth internal furface ; no portion of the conception ftretch- 
ing then down into the cervix uteri, or that part of the ute- 
rus, which is narrow and rugous within. 

-* The cervix uteri remains contracted and hard in its fub- 
ftance, and contains a tough and firm jelly, which ce- 
ments and fills up its cavity fo completely, that upon at- 
tempting to pufh a probe through it, the probe will as rea- 
dily force its way through the Tag fubftance of the uterus 
itfelf, as through the cementing jelly. When the uterus is 
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kept a confiderable time in water, fix or eight days perhaps, 
this cementing jelly fwells, grows in proportion fofter, and 
at laft comes away, or falls off inone mafs. Then the inter~ 
nal furface of the cervix exhibits a moft beautiful appeatance; 
being variegated with projecting ruge, and innumerable 
intermediate narrow, but deep cavities, which lodged fo 
many procefles of the jelly. In feparating the jelly, when 
by previous maceration it had been fit for fuch an operation, 
I have feen thofe proceffes drawn out of the little cavities 
as diftinétly as we can fee a hand drawn out of a glove: and 
when the jelly is carefully feparated and floated in clear wa- 
ter, it preferves its figure, and exhibits a moft elegant ap- 
pearance, produced by the procefies that fhoot out from its 
furface all around. 

“¢ The os uteri, or very extremity of the uterus, is in fome 
women narrow or pointed, with a very fimall orifice, that 
will juit admit the point of a very fmall finger ; and in fome 
it is large, foit, or fpongy to the touch, granulated upor 
its furface, and the orifice fo wide as to admit the end of 
the finger full half an inch up with great eafe. There the 
paffage becomes narrow, and is clofed with the gelatinous 
cement. The os uteri, all around ity paflage, is crowded 
with fmall cavities, containing the fame fort of jelly, which 
by maceration fwells, pufhes out from the cavities, and 
comes away, leaving the cells void. This, no doubt, is part 
of the jelly which naturally comes away in labour. Some. 
women have much more of it than others ; and, in companing 
different diffeGtions, I have obferved more of the jelly within’ 
the cervix uteri, and more likewife in the cells round the as’ 
uteri, in one fubje& than another. 

«¢ The uterus, at the time of three or four months, Is by no- 
meais fo tightly filled but that it would eafily contain more. 
It is like a bladder therefore, fo filled with water, that it 
would eafily contain a third part more. Hence it is foft 
and fwagging, and eafily changing its fhape, accommodates 
itfelf to the neighbouring parts. 

« The fituation of the uterus, which at frftis in the cavity 
of the pelvis, but afterwards gradually mfes up into the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, and the changes which its ligaments 
undergo, may be eafily conceived by any perfon acquainted 
with the ftate of thofe parts before conception, and who has 
confidered what has been already faid about the fame things 
in the ninth month of pregnancy. . 

«¢ The peculiarities of the ovarium are very different at the 
different. periods of utero-geftation. - In the earlier menths’ 
the corpus Inteum is confiderably larger and more vafeular ; 
and within it there is a confiderable and evident cavity con-— 
taining a fluid. When the uterine yeffels have been injeGted, 
I have obferved that the wax very eafily extravafates into 
that cavity. On the outfide of the ovarium there is a little 
pit, which looks like a hole, leading into the cavity of the 
ovarirm. But in the cafes which I have feen, no briftles” 
woul pafs ; it appeared to be an obliterated du, or paiage 
grown together.” 

The ferous covering of the uterus, derived from the peri- 
toneum, undergoes very confiderable extenfion during the 
enlargement of the uterus in pregnancy. We have already 
fhewn that the broad ligaments nearly difappear at this time, ” 
but there is no acceffion of the fame kind either before or be- 
hind, as the bladder and reétum ftill continue to be covered 
tothe ufual extent by that membrane. The increafed fur- 
face of the peritoneal coat muft be aicribed therefore te an_ 
extenfion of the membrane. ; 

As the mucous furface of the organ is the medium of com— 
munication between the uterus and the fecundines, its changes 
refer to the purpofes accomplifhed by this conneCtion. In 
the natural ftate, it exhibits merely the fine crifices of ex- 
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haling-veffels, but after conception a large number of confi- 
derable arteries and veins pafs froma it to the furface of the 
evum ; and thefe are more numerous and large in the fitua- 
tiorr of the placenta than elfewhere. Thefe communicating 
veffels have been defcribed already in the article Empryo. 
Towards the latter periods of gettation the vulva becomes 
{woln and relaxed, affuming aftate which favours its dilata- 
tion in the a&t of parturition. 

The vital properties of the uterus, as well as its organiza- 
tion, are confiderably altered after conception. ‘lhe organ 
acquires animal fenfibility ; hence women feel the motions 
of the child, and even experience very confiderable pain in 
particular pofitions of the fcetus; hence too the fharp pains 
felt in parturition. We do not knoe whether much pain is 
experienced by the incifion of the uterus in the cefarean 
fection. But, fup ppoting that it is not, the faét would not 
prove that the organ is not pone of animal fenfibility. 
Its powers may render it fufceptible of fome ftimuli and not 
of others. When no circumftances interrupt the ordinary 

henomena of pregnancy, wwe have no proof, until the natural 
period of this condition arrives, that the organ pofleffes fo 
trong: a contractile power as that which we fee exerted in 
parturition. We might even believe that this property is not 
developed until she end of pregnancy ; but there is no epocha 
of geftation, from the firlt prefence of the germ in the ute- 
rus, at which this contraction may not be excited by the 
action of particular caufes, which, under certain circum- 
ftances, are powerful enough to produce the expulfion of the 
child. Violent contufions of the abdomen, and penetrating 
wounds affecting the uterus, are frequently followed by 
abortion. Violent Benen may caufe this premature expulfion 
of the foctus. The fame effect is produced by the evacuation 
of the waters of the See independently of any other 
eaufe ; the uterus, when no longer diftended, contraGs, 
and abortion enfues. This contractile power, w ith which 
the uterus becomes endowed on the change of its organiza- 
tion, partakes of the chara€ters of animal contractility and 
of irritabi ality. The inactivity of the uterine parictes, until 
the termination of utero-geitation, refembles, in fome re- 
fpeéts, the quiefcent ftate of the voluntary mufcles, when 
they are not excited by the influence of the brain; and the 
contraction, by means of which this organ expels its contents, 
can be compared only to the exertion of thofe mufcles. On 
the other hand, the contractility of the uterus is independent 
of the cerebral influence, and its exercife 1s abfolutely invo- 
Juntary ; this circumiftance particularly characterizes irrita- 
bility in thofe organs which poffefs it in the moft remarkable 
degree, as the heart. Like the latter power, it may be fym- 
pathetically roufed, when the a¢tion of the, uterus is fuf- 
pended during or after parturition; and it continues for 
fome time after apparent general “eath. 

The attention of phyfiologifts has been much occupied in 
inveltiga iting the immediate caufe of parturition ; that is, 
thé cauie which calls into ation the contratile power of the 
uterus at the end of utero-geftation. Many adopt the 
following explanation. They admit a fpecies of oppofition 
between the body and neck of the uterus, during geftation, 
the refittance of the latter overcoming the tendency of the’ 
former to contract.. As the neck is gradually obliterated, 
its Bppou oy is diminifhed, and it then gives way to the con- 
trations of the body and fundus. Againit this explanation 
we may urge that the fuppofed ft-uggle between two op- 
pofing forces is purely hypothetical, that there is no evidence 
of any contraction or attempt at it during pregnancy, a: ad- 
that it comes on quite fuddenly at the expiration of the 
term. Itis this fudden exercife of the contractile power, at 
the end of the ninth month in the human f{pecies, that marks 


the term of geftation, and for which we can affign no other 
caufe than the immutable laws by which the operations of 
nature are regulated. However this queftion may be decided, 
itis clear that the contraction of the uterus alone does not 
accomplifh the expulfion of the fetus. The diaphragm and 
abdominal mufcles affift in the opevation ; and hence parturi- 
tion is in fome degree voluntary, is accelerated in fome cafes 
by the courage of the individual, while in others it cannot 
be concluded without the affiftance of art, in confequence of. 
the ftrencth being exhaufted. Yet this aétion of the abdo- 
minal mufcles is not fo indifpenfible, but that the uterus can 
get rid of its contents without fuch aid. We know the ex- 
traordinary facility with which parturition takes place 1 in 
fome women, who, in confequence of particular circum- 
ftances in their condition, exert themfelves even to retard the 
procefs; and the expulfion of the child is fometimes com- 
pleted at the approach of death, when thé abdominal muf- 
cles can hardly be fuppofed to contribute. 

After the expulfion of the child, and of the fecundines, 
the aGtion cf the uterus fill continues, and the or rgan 1s gra- 
dually reduced in its bulk. For a fhort time its parietes 
are ina flate of increafed thicknefs ; the veflcls, being com- 
prefied by this permanent {tate of contraction, pour out but 
a very {mall quantity of blood, notwithitanding the preceding 
dilatation of their orifices. This blood, effuied very flowly, 
is foon fucceeded by an abundant eration of mucus from 
the furface of the uterus, conftituting a fpecies of difchargé 
pecuhar to women recently delivered, and known by the 
name of lochia. ‘This evacuation lafts for a longer or fhorter 
time, and probably does not ceafe altogether, until the 
uterus has regained its original flate. The contraétion of 
the organ is owing at firft to the evacuation and’ contraétion 
of its veffels ; ; but foon nutrition 1s-carried on in it with lefs. 
activity, hile abforption proceeds vigoroufly until the 
excefs of matter depofited for its developement has been re~ 
moved. 


Phyfiology of the Female Organs of Generation. 


Puberty and Menftruation.—From the-uterus of every 
healthy woman (at leaft with very rare exceptions): who is 
not pregnant, or who does not give fuck, there is a difcharge- 
of blood at certain periods, from the time of puberty to the 
approach of old age (during a period in general of about 
30 years) ; which, from the periods or returns.of the dif-: 
charge, 1s called the menfes or catamenia, and, from the ge-’ 
neral regularity of its appearance, is termed in French les’ 
regles. ‘lhe commencement of menftruation is coéval with 
tha 1t ficnal revolution in the female conflitution, which in-. 
dicates the power of executing the generative functions, and 
may be regarded as the developement of the fexual life. Tt is: 
therefore one of thofe circumftances which, taken altogether, 
mark the period of puberty in females. At the fame time 
their complexion 1 is improved, their countenance is more ex= 
preffive and animated, their attitudes graceful,: and their 
converfation more intelligent and agreeable’; the tone of their 
voice becomes more HnrNoHenie: their wviiole frame, but. 
particularly the breafts, are expanded and enlarged, and 
their minds are no longer engaged in childifh puriuits and! 
amufements. Thefe’ phenomena have been deferibed very 
elegantly by Harvey: “nec minus notum eit, quanta vir-- 
gini alteratio contingat, increfcente primum et tepefacto 
utero ; pubefcit nempe, coloratior evadit, mamme protube— 
rant, pulchrior vultus renidet, fplendent oculi, vox canora, 
inceflus,, vettus,. fermo, omnia decora fiunt..” 

The w hole Hutwan race is fubject to this law,. and the ac-- 
counts of fome travellers, {tating that the Brafilian or Sa-. 


moied women are exempt, have not been confirmed by more: 
recent: 
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recent and accurate inquiries. It is a general and effential 

phenomenon in the life of woman, and if different climates, 
or the varicties of the favage and civilized flates, are capable 
of modifying the phenomenon, their influence is not fuffi- 
cient to annihilate it altogether, even in the frozen and in- 
hofpitable regions, where fome writers have fuppofed that it 
does not occur ina conftant andregular manner. It is hardly 
neceflary to refute an opinion, which has prevailed very ge- 
nerally, that whole nations, particularly Americans, are not 
liable to this difcharge. In their vifits to thofe countries, 
Europeans faw numerous females in a ftate of nakednefs, 
without obferving any figns of the difcharge, which may be 
accounted for by two circumftances. The women at that 
time are generally fuppofed to ben an impure ftate, and to 
communicate a malignant influence; they are confequently 
compelled to fhun fociety while the difcharge lafts, and to 
avoid the fight of man by hiding themfelves in folitary huts. 
Travellers have alfo obferved that their {crupulous attention 
to perfonal cleanlinefs, and to the modeft attitude of the 
lower extremities, would prevent the {peCtator from difco- 
vering any traces of the catamenia. The difcharge is peculiar 
to the female of the human {pecies, which, in the language of 
Pliny, is the only “animal meniiruale.” | Many naturalifts, 
fays Blumenbach, and among others Buffon, have afcribed 
a periodical flux of this kind to fome other animals, particu- 
larly of the monkey kind. But having had the opportunity 
of obferving feveral individuals for many fucceffive years, I 
difcovered that thefe fuppofed catamenia did not exitt at all 
infome, while in others there was a imal! occafional uterine 
hemorrhage appeariag at no regular intervals. (Inftitut. 
Phyfiolog. feét. 37.) There isa great determination of 
blood to the organs in animals when they are in heat ; this is 
attended witha mucous fecretion, and fometimes even blood 
has been difcharged, fo as to give rife to the erroneous notion 
of their being fubjeét to the menitrual flux. Sucha cafual 
and unfrequent occurrence can by no means be compared to 
the regular periodical difcharge obferved in women almoit 
without an exception. On the other hand there are exam- 
ples of women who have never menilruated, and of others, 
in whom this difcharge has not appeared throagh long 
periods of their lives, without any ill confequence. Dr. 
Denman knew two inftances in which the menfes had never 
been difcharged; the individuals married, but had no children. 
(Introd. to the Pract. of Midwifery, gto. p. 115.) Some 
continue to men({truate during the time of fuckling, and the 
circumttance is not very rare, although it is the general rule 
that the difcharge fhould ceafe at this time. _The vital 
powers are differently employed, and their exercife hasa dif- 
ferent object and direction. Pregnancy almoit isvariably 
interrupts the procefs. The important functions carried on 
in the uterus at this time require all the powers of the mo- 
ther ; and the adhefion of the ovum to the uterus feems to 
form an infuperable mechanical obftacle to the difcharge. 
Hence Mr. Denman ftates that he has never known an in- 
ftance of menttruation during pregnancy. The ceffation of 
the difcharge without the prefence of any unhealthy caufe, 
is the only fign by which women know that they have con- 
ceived. Authors relate many examples, however, where the 
catamenia have flowed during geftation ; but very ftrong evi- 
dence would be neceffary to prove a circumftance fo unlikely 
in itfelf. 

The menfes may appear prematurely in fome women, 
from peculiarity of organization, as the phenomena of pu- 
berty have occurred at unnaturally early periods in men ; and 
the circumftance muft be referred to original difference of 
conititution. Haller knew a girl of good family, nine years 
of age, well conitituted both in mind and body, who had 


been fubjeét to the regular periodical return of the catamenia 
for fome years, without any other apparent difadvantage 
than that of being rather fhort and delicate in her make. 
He sientions another inftance in Switzerland of a girl having 
a child by her uncle at nine years. Many of the accounts 
of menitruation in early infancy muft be deemed morbid or 
fymptomatic diicharges, and cannot be referred to the cata- 
menia. When the female coniftitution from any caufe is dif- 
pofed to, or requires a fanguineous difcharge, it is com- 
monly made from the veflels of the uterus. 

The early or late appearance of the menfes may depend 
upon the climate, the conititution, the delicacy or hardinefs 


of living, andupon the manners of thofe with whom young - 


women conyerle. In general, the wariner the climate the 
fooner the menfes appear. In Greece, and other warm 
countries, girls begin to menftruate at eight, nine, and ten 
years of age. According to Thevenot and Chardin they 
even marry and bear children at eight and nine years of age 
in fome parts of Afia. The difcharge does not appear in 
Europe until the female has nearly attained her full growth. 
Haller mentions the twelfth and thirteenth years as the ufual 
periods in Switzerland; the difcharge appears fooner in the 
more fouthern countries of Europe, and later as we approach 
to the north. According to Linnzus, in his ‘“ Flora Lap- 
ponica,’’ the women of Lapland do not menftruate until a 
maturer age, and then in fmall quantities, at long intervals, 
and fometimes only in the fummer. But if the procefs does 
not go on according to the general prevailing rule in the 
country, they fuffer equal inconveniences as in warmer 
climates, where the quantity difcharged is much greater, and 
the periods fhorter. Inthis country girls begin to men- 
itruate from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year of their 
age, and fometimes at a later period, without any figns of 
difeafe ; but if they are luxurioufly educated, fleeping upon 
down beds, and fitting in hot rooms, menftruation ufually 
commences at a more early period. 


The variety in the time at which women arrive at puberty 
has given rife to fome moral dedu€tions. It has been affign- 
ed as the reafon why women in hot climates are almoft uni- 
verfally treated as flaves, and why their influence is fo power- 
ful and extenfive in cold countries, where perfonal beauty is 
in lefs eftimation. In hot climates, women are at the height 
of their beauty when they are full children in underftanding ; 
and, when their underftanding is matured, they are no 
longer the objects of love. In temperate climates their 
perfons and their minds acquire perie¢tion at the fame 
time, and the united power of their beauty and fa- 
culties is irrefiftible. 


At the approach of old age women ceafe to menftruate, 
but the time of the ceffation is commonly regulated by the 
original early or late appearance of the merfes. About the 
fortieth year, a little fooner or later, the regular periods of 
the catamenia are interrupted; and before the fiftieth year, 
profufe difcharges occur followed by long intervals ; about 
the time juft mentioned, the catamenia generally ceafe, and 
the power of reproduétion is loft. With thofe who began to 
menttruate at ten or twelve years of age, the difcharge will 
fometimes ceafe before they arrive at forty ; but if the firlt 
appearance was protracted to fixteen or eichteen years of age, 
independently of difeafe, fuch women may continue to men- 
{truate until they have pafled the fiftieth, or even approached 
the fixtieth year of their age. In this country, the moft 
frequent time of the ceffation is from the forty-fourth to the 
forty-cighth year, after which women never bear children. 
By this conftitutional regulation of the menfes the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies is, inevery country, confined to the moit 
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vigorous part of life, and, had it been otherwife, children 
might have become parents, and old women might have had 
children, when they were unable to fupply them with proper 
or fufficient nourifhment. Yet the rules juft mentioned 
are not free from all exceptions. The catamenia, with 
powers of fecundity, have continued in particular inftances 
much beyond the age we have fpecified. Some of thefe 
have had regular catamenia; in others, after a long fup- 
preffion, the difcharge has returned. We mutt be careful, 
however, here, as in the cafe of premature appearance, not 
to confound with the menfes accidental and morbid hemor- 
rhages. A relation of Haller’s had two fons after her 
fiftieth year, and in colder countries, where the accefs of 
puberty is late, children have been born when the mother 
was even above 60. 

The proper menftrual blood is generally preceded, fome- 
times even for fome months, by a whitifh ferous fluid. 
Symptoms of more or lefs violence, indicating the 
accumulation of blood about the hypogaitric  veflels, 
fuch as pain in the loins and about the pelvis, laffitude 
with painful affection of the lower extremities, and various 
nervous and hyiteric feelings, are then obferved. Pains in the 
head, flufhing of the cheeks, and even pimply appearances 
in the face fometimes take place. In younger virgins thefe 
fymptoms are milder, and in the firlt inftances often go off 
f{pontaneoufly : but they return with greater intenfity, at- 
tended with confiderable colic pains, and quick and {trong 
pulfe, until a bloody ferum, and then more genuine blood 
flows more or lefs rapidly from the vulva. The duration of 
the flux is uncertain ; itmay be accomplihed in three or four 
days, or be protraéted till the feventh or eighth. The 
quantity is fubjeét to no fettled law: it is greater in warm 
countries, where it may amount toa pint or more; while in 
colder regions it does not exceed five, four, or three ounces. 
*¢ Yet,”’ fays Dr. Denman, lib. cit. p. 118, * there is a com- 
mon quantity, to which, under fimilar circumftances, women 
approach, andit may be eftimated in this manner. Suppof- 
ing the quantity to be about eighteen ounces in Greece, and 
two ounces in Lapland, there will be a gradual alteration 
between the two extremes, and in this country it will 
amount to about fix ounces.’? Manners and way of life 
make a confiderable difference. Luxurious and lafcivious 
women have a more copious difcharge : while thofe who take 
much exercife, or are weak or infufficiently nourifhed, fur- 
nifh a more {paring quantity, The pain fubfides as the dif- 
charge proceeds ; the inflammatory fymptoms about the 
uterus go offas the determination to that organ ceafes, the 
pulfe is diminifhed, and the blood is followed by a ferous 
fluid. Signs of debility fucceed, with a hollownefs about 
the eye, anda dark circle furrounding the organ. ‘The 
firft appearance ina young girlis generally followed by an 
interval of fome months, and this period approaches gradual- 
ly toa folar month ; fo that a healthy woman, in whom the 
difcharge is eftablifhed, will have it return on the fame day 
of the month for many fucceeding years. If feven or eight 
days are occupied by the flow of the catamenia, there is an 
interval of twenty-two or twenty-three, making up the 
menftrual period. Such is the courfe obferved in healthy 
temperate fubjects, whofe bodily and mental powers are not 
abufed or overitrained. Improper regimen and manners 
may precipitate or retard the difcharge. Luxurious manners, 
with high living, may occafton returns after fifteen days : un- 
der various other circumiftances there is a fimilar protraétion 
of the period, which recurs however at regular intervals. 
Similar fymptoms to thofe which attend the firft men{trua- 
tion, but in a milder form, accompany. each return. In tis 
refpe&t confiderable varieties are obferved; the affectioa 


recurring with confiderable violence, at every period, in fome 
women,’ while others do not feem to fuffer at all. 


The nature of the difcharged fluid has not been afcertain- 
ed by any accurate inveftigations, but its obvious charaéters 
are fo exactly like thofe of blood, that it hasbeen generally 
confidered and called blood. This remarkable difference, 
however, at leaft, feems to diftinguifh the two fluids; viz. 
that the catamenia do not coagulate. They are blood de- 
prived of fibrine. Coagula are fometimes feen, but are con- 
fidered to denote unhealthy menitruation, as they occur 
when the procefs is obvioufly difturbed, and attended with 
great pain, &e. Opinions have been very generally received 
that the menttrual difcharge poflefles fome peculiar malignant 
properties. Thefe notioas feem to have-originated im the 
Fait ; they appear in all their force in the ordinances of the 
Jewith legiflator, were adopted by the Arabian phyficians, 
and have been credited in moft countries. The fevere regu- 
lations which have been made in fome countries, for the con- 
duét cf women at the time of menftruation, the expreffions 
ufed, the difpofal of the blood difcharged, or of any thing 
centaminated with it, the complaints of women attri- 
buted to its retention, and the effects enumerated, by 
grave writers, indicate the moft dreadful apprehenfions of 
its banefulinfluence. The following quotation exhibits thefe 
abfurd notions in very elegant language. * Penis cum men- 
{truata concumbentis excoriatur ; fi novella vitiseo tangatur, 
in perpetuum Ieditur ; fleriles fiunt ta¢tw fruges ; moriun- 
tur infite ; exuruntur hortorum germina ; fi mulier preg- 
nans alterius menitrua fupergrediatur, aut illis circumlinatur, 
aboxtum facit ; eiautem, que ultro non geftat, concipiendifpem 
adimit ; purgantis fpiritus, et vaporab ore,fpecula atque eboris 
nitorem obfcurat. Gurtatus hic fanguis canes in rabiem agit, 
homines vero diris cruciatibus afiligit ; comitialem morbum, 
pilorum effuyina, aliaque elephanticorum vitia inducit ; id- 
circo a veteribus inter venena relatus; pari malignitate 
exiftimatur, atque  fanguinis elephantici potus.’’ De 
Graaf. 

Under peculiar circumftances of health, or ftates of the 
uterus, particularly in hot countries, if cleanlinefs be not ob- 
ferved, and the evacuation take place flowly, the difcharge 

nay eafily become acrimenious and offenfive. But there is 
nothing of this kind belonging to healthy menflruation ina 
cleanly woman, where the efiufed fluid differs from any other 
blocd only in the cireumitances already mentioned. Nay, 
when the catamenia are retained in the body for many months, 
in cafes of imperforate vagine, they produce no ill effect 
whatever, and are diflinguifhed by no particular odour or 
offentive qualities when difcharged by an operation. We 
have, therefore, no reafon for thinking otherwife than that this 
difcharge is of the moft inoffenfive nature. 


That the catamenia come from the uterus is telerably evi- 
dent from the change in the lining of that organ during the 
pericd of their flow. Its mucous furface is rendered fofter 
and more villcus ; and exhibits bloody {pots, with numerous 
pores, from which the fluid may be expreffed. The ap- 
pearance of tlie menftrual blood in its cavity during the pe- 
riod is a further proof: to which we may add the fuppreffion 
of the difcharge in various morbid conditions of the uterus, 
and’in pregnancy, where its furface is occupied by the adhe- 
fion of the ovum. Dire&t evidence of the fac is furnifhed 
in cafes of prolapfus, where the fluid may be actually feen 
diflilling from the os tinee. 'Tothefe arguments we may 
add the ebyious connection cf the menftrual flux with the 
funétions of the uterus. Some have contended that the va- 
gina is partly or wholly the fource of the catamenia ; but 
the opinicn refts on no fulicient ground; the ftructure end 
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fun€tions of the-vagina, as well as the dire& evidence of 
fa&ts, ftrongly oppofe the opinion. 

Whether the menfes come from the arteries or ‘veins of 
the uterus has been a point of difcuflion with phytiologilts ; 
and alfo whether it be a fimple eflux of blood from the 
yeflels or a fecretion. "The ftru€ture of the organ refembles 
that of glands, and the appearance of the Huid, on many 
occafions, differs widely from mere blood ; which indeed it 
never refembles entirely in the healthy ftate; fo that we are 
difpofed to confider it as a fecretion performed by the uterus 
like fuidsthatareformedbyany other glands. A circumftaqce 
is fometimes obferved in this procefs, which mutt be referred 
to the feeretory aCtionof the uterine veilels. This is the 
difcharge of a membranous fubitance, of the figure of the 
uterine cavity, {mooth on one furface, and flocky on the 
other, and much refembling the decidua on the whole. The 
fact is mentioned by Dr. Denman, who firlt faw it in mar- 
ried women, and afterwards in unmarried ones under circum- 
ttances which proved undoubtedly that it was formed inde- 
pendently of connubial communication. The men{truation 
has been painful in all thefe cafes, and conception has never 
occurred while the habit remained. 


The efficient cacfe of menftruation has afforded an ample 
field for thofe who delight in fpeculations and hypothefes. 
A\s the periods of the moon agree nearly with thofe of the 
difcharge, the influence of this body has been reforted to in 
explanation of the occurrence. If we admit the folution, 
the effect of lunar attraGtion ought to be very different in the 
various relative pofitions of the moon and earth: but the 
obfervation of feveral individuals will immediately fhew that 
there isno day of the month in which feveral do not begin to 
menttruate, and that the moon’s apogee or perigee has no in- 
fluence atall in this refpe&. We thall fee, too, that the dif- 
charge begins in fome, is diminifhed or entirely ended in others, 
at the very fame time ; confequently that the moon can have 
nothing to do with the matter. Moreover, as the menitrual 
period rather follows folar time, the fame woman menftruates 
at one time in the new moon, and at another in the full moon. 
The exiftence of fome ferment, caufing an inteftine motion 
in the veffels of the ,part, meets now with no advocates. 
Local or general plethora have been affigned as the reafons of 
the menfes, and many of the circumftances which accelerate 
er increafe, or on the contrary retard and diminifh the flow, 
favour thefe opinions. But we {till cannot adopt the opinion ; 
the lofs of feveral times the quantity of blood previous to 
or in the very act of menitruation, from the arm, er any 
other part of the body, does not prevent or interrupt the flow- 
ing of the menfes; and in thofe complaints which arife from 
their obftruction, greater relief ig afforded by a few drops 
of blood from the-uterus itfelf, than by ten times the quan- 
tity from any other part. A curious ‘Lircumftance mult be 
noticed refpecting the effects fometimes produced by obftrucét- 
ed menfes ; viz. that their place is fupplied by periodical 
emiffions of blood from various other parts of the body, as 
the nofe, lungs, ears, eyes, breafts, and almoft every other 
part. Thefe probably fhould be deemed in mawy cates rather 


ay difcharges belonging to fome difeafe under. which the pa-" 


tient may labour, than as conne¢ted with menftruation, He- 
morrhages of every kind, in either fex, are frequently »b- 
ferved to be periodical. 

That the eatamenia are a fecretion from the mucous lining 
of the uterus, of which. we cannot underftand the. direct 
mechanifm, any more than the method in which any 
other fecretions are performed ; and that we are ignorant of 
the caufes which determine their appearance to the monthly 
pericd, feem to b nearly thedum of eur knowledge on this 


fubje&t. It is clear that the procefs, being a part of the 
healthy operations of the organ, and therefore indicating its 
general condition, is neceffary to preferve the uterus in’ 
{tate fit for conception. Obfervation has fully proved that 
women, who do not menftruate from the uterus, or who are 
not ina ftate difpofed to menftruate, cannot conceive, even 
though they should have a periodical difcharge of blood from 
any other part of the body. All animals, at the time of 
their being falacious, orin a ftate fit for the propagation of 
the fpecies, have a difcharge, analogous and perhaps equi- 
valent to menftruation, which is generally mucous, but in fome 
inftances, inany hot feafons and climates, becomesfanguineous. 
That the menitruous blood contributes to the formation 
or nutriment of the fcetus may be reafonably doubted. 
The time of the difcharge is not the moft favourable to 
conception, which occurs moft readily juft after the period. 
Since all'animals, whether they meniiruate or not, fupply 
the offspring of conception with nourifhment of a proper 
kind, and in a fufficient quantity to bring it to perfection, 
we may conclude that the end is accomphihed by fome 
more common principle. The mucous difcharge from the 
generative organs of animals, proves that they are in a ftate 
tavourable to the propagation of their fpecies, and the cata- 
menia prove the fame circumftance in women. 
From the time when the phenomena of puberty announce 
the aptitude of the female for the exercife of her fexual 
funGtions, the generative organs exert an influence which 
modifies the whole organization, and beftows on woman the 
moit itriking traits of her phyficai and moral character. 
The varieus revolutions to which her conftitution is fubjeé, 
the nervous affe€tions, the frequent returns of indifpofition 
and fuffering, the ftrange and unaccountable anxieties and 
caprices, and fometimes the increafed acutenefs of the ima- 
gination and judgment ; all depend on this influence ; and if 
it be true that man is male only at certain times, while 
woman is female during her whole life, it muft be attribu- 
ted chiefly to this caufe. It is this that conftantly recals 
woman to her fex, and marks her whole exiftence with fo 
charaéteriftic a phyfiognomy. We fhall not be furprifed to 
find, that a caufe of {uch power and extenfive influence is 
liable to irregularities which have very marked effeéts on the 
con{titution. When the new powers with which the organs 
are endowed exceed the juit ftandard, and deviate into 
a kind of unnatural irritability, they affect fympathetically 
the whole frame, and particularly the nervous fyftem. This, 
in an extreme degree, conftitutes furor uterinus. Generally, 
however, this exceflive vitality of the fexual organs, without 
going to fuch an extent, produces various f{pafmodic and 
nervous fymptoms, conftituting what are called hyfterical 
diforders, and arifing evidently from the artificial and forced 
ftate of celibacy. Thefe affections-are removed by marriage, 
which re-eltablifhes the balance of the various functions 
by giving its natural employment to an organ, whofe excef- 
five fenfibility deranged the whole fyftem. Other and very 
various phenomena may be referred to the fame caufe ; and 
thofe phyficians who have colleéted, in particular works, 
obfervations on the difeafes occafioned by celibacy, or by 
the imperfect and unnatural enjoyments of the cloiiter, pre- 
fent us with an alarming catalogue. “ Ut reliqui ftimuli a 
natura dati inobfequiofos puniunt, ita et veneris abftinen- 
tiam, ut nature inimicam, hee ipfa ulcifcitur. Ipfa ani- 
maliaex defiderio veneris languent et pereunt. Cyprini ex 
retentis ovis laborant. In facris edibus, de quibus fevera 
religio yenerem arcet, multa, parum cognita, neque fanabilia 
morborum genera vigere idoneus auétor exttat. Frequenter 
ee potifimum, que veneris dulcedinem deguitarunt, qua 
nune privantur, in chlorofin, in hytterica mala, in convul- 
fionesy 
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fiones, in maniam, in furorem uterinum incidunt ; quam nec 
femel vidi; inque earum feminarum apertis cadaveribus 
{chirri, et fteatomata, & hydropes ovaril reperiuntur. 
Quare, nifi morum cuftodia vetuerit, ea mala pleraque, et fu- 
ror utermus, et vera mania, veneris ufu folyuntur.”? Haller, 
Elem. Phyfiol. t. 8. p. 14. We may affirm, in fhort, 
that from the time when the organs, which characterize tliefe 
amiable and fenfible beings, are fully endowed with all their 
vital powers, woman is conttantly fubjeét to their influence, 
until the period arrives when fhe is no longer capable of the 
life of the fpecies, when fhe has pafled through the revolu- 
tion of her latter age, and enjoys quietly her individual hfe, 
during the remainder of which women differ much lefs, in 
every refpect, from the other fex. 

A delineation of the effects, which the phyfical changes 
occurring at the time of puberty produce on the moral cha- 
raéter and ideas ef women, may be feen in the eloquent 
work of Cabanis, ‘“‘ Rapports du Phyiique et Moral de 
YHomme."’ The various morbid derangements of the men- 
ftrual procefs will be confidered in the medical department 
of this dictionary. 

The generative procefs is fubject to very different laws in 
animals and in the human fpecies. In the former, particu- 
ar feafons of the year are appropriated to thefe functions, 
and the organs undergo certain phyfical changes, by which 
they are rendered fit for the proces. It is a peculiarity be- 
longing to the human race, that they are confined to no 
featon in exercifing thefe funétions. . Moft animals, and 
particularly birds, copulate in {pring : and that warmth has 
much influence in the affair is evident from this, that animals 
of warmer countries feldom copulate or are fecundated in 
Europe. Perhaps women conceive rather more frequently 
in {pring ; at leaft accoucheurs have obferved that there are 
moftlabours in the months of December and January. 

_ As the effect of fexual communication is fo important, it 
cannot be indifferent to the defign of nature to what part of 
the uterine fyftem the femen fhould be conveyed. It admits 
of no doubt, that it either remains in the vagina, pafles into 
the uterus, or elfe extends its courfe along the Fallopian 
tubes to be applied to the furface of the ovaries, which it 
ftimulates, and from which the new animal derives its exift- 
ence; but the queltion whether it be one orother of thefe, has 
given birth to more phyfiological controverfy than perhaps any 
other operation of a living animal. Thofe who have en- 
tered the lifts have ranged themfelves either on the fide of 
application. of the femen to the ovaries, by means of the 
tubes; or on that of the inutility of this procefs. Thefe 
latter contend for an abforption of this fluid by the vagina, 
and a peculiarexcitement of the whole frame asa confequence, 
of whiclr excitement the changes produced on the ovaries are 
to be regarded as the local effects. The advocates for the 
firft opinion allege, that the femen has been feen both in the 
wterus and tubes, and quote as their authority the obfervations 
ef Morgagni for the former, and Ruyfch for the latter. 
When {een in this laft fituation, fome have thought that it 
was conveyed thither by the mufcular power of thefe parts, 
jn the manner of a periftaltic motion, beginning at the ute- 
rus, and ending at the imbriated termination of the tube’; and 
whien at this laft, it was fuppofed that the femen was applied 
to the furface of the ovaries, and impregnated them by ac- 
tual contact. Various analocies, drawn from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, have been adduced for and againit thefe 
different opinions :’ but {uch “arguments mult be received 
with caution. Where different inftruments are employed 
to produce the fame, ultimate effeét, we may reafonably 
conclude that the means ufed are eflentially different. On 
this principle no direct conclufions can be drawn refpeGing 
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the human f{pecies, from obfervations either on vegetables, 
or even on frogs, toads, and newts. ‘The impregation of 
birds, being effected by femen conveyed into the body, re- 
fembles that of the human fubject more than the former; 
but they differ fo widely in the mode of perfecting the 
foetus from the ovum, that we cannot reft with much conii- 
dence on their general analogy. ; 

To the obfervations of Morgagni and Ruyfch a nume- 
rous train of facts has been oppofed, afcertained by the ex- 
perimental labours of Harvey, De Graaf, Haller, and 
others, in which no femen was ever feen beyond the yagina 
in animals, examined at various periods after coition. One 
experiment of Haller, on a fheep, conflitutes a fingle excep- 
tion to this obfervation : he aace faw femen in the uterus 
forty-five minutes after coition. Thefe facts bring the ad- 
vocates for the neceffity of a contact of femen with the ova- 
ries into a dilemma, from which they attempt to extricate 
themfelves by contending, that fecundation does vot require 
the application of femen to the ovaries in a palpable form ; 
but that there is exhaled from it a fubtile fluid in a vaporific 
ftate, called aura feminalis, and that the conta&t of this 
vapour is fully fuficient to impart to the ovaries their due 
quantity of itimulus. 

The opinion, that the prefence of the femen in the vagina 
alone was fufficient to account for impregnation, was defend- 
ed by the flatement of cafes, in which, from fome anatomi- 
cal peculiarities, it feemed almoit impoffible-that the fecun- 
dating fluid could be conveyed into the uterus ; yet in feve- 
ral of thefe cafes impregnation really took place. Thofe 
who hold a contrary opinion either cavil at the accuracy of 
the ftatement, or draw a different conclufion. In order to 
throw fome light on this fubject by direét arguments, Dr. 
Haighton undertook a feries of experiments, the refults of 
which are detailed inthe 87th vol. of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. He divided the tubes which form the cor- 
nua uterl in rabbits, and admitted them to the male, when 
they had completely recovered from the experiment ; but 
this operation feemed to deftroy entirely not only the power 
of conception, but alfo the difpofition to employ the means. 
After feveral ineffectual trials, he varied the experiment by 
dividing one tube only, and in many inftances the animals 
conceived afterwards. Corpora lutea were found on both 
fides of the body, but ® fectufes only on the found. fide. If 
the former bodies are produced only after conception, which 
the doctor affumes, then conception muft have taken place 
here, although the direct accefs of femen to the ovarium was 
interrupted; for the operation in quetftion completely obli- 
terates the tube. It mutt be acknowledged that the proof 
is incomplete in thefe cafes ; we cannot juftly affert that 
conception has taken place, when no foetus was formed. 
Dr. H. attempts to elude this objeétion, by fhewing that 
the divifion of the tube at any period after coition, but be- 
fore the paflage of the germs from the ovary, will equally 
prevent the appearance of feetufes; gccordingly no fatufes 
were feen inthe tube, when it was divided as Iate as forty- 
eight hours after coition. But if tha operation be deferred 
until the time at which the rudiment’ of the new animal 
have paffed into the tube, the actions of the parts fuffer no 
interruption, and foetufes are formed in the tube of the mu- 
tilated fide. “if, adds the Dr. ‘the ovaries are fut 
ceptible of their proper excitement only from the contaé 
of femen, how did it happen that the effects of that excite- 
ment were not more obvious where nothing had been dane 
to intercept its courfe for 48 hours, than in thofe where 
all communication between the uterus and ovary had 
been cut off before the means of impregnation had been 
employed? I think it muft appear, on tracing nature's 
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fteps through the different ftages of this work, that they 
are the product of that law in the conititution, which is 
called fympathy or confent of parts. ‘That the femen Arft 
ftimulates the vagina, os uteri, cavity of the uterus, or all of 
them. By fympathy the ovarian veficles enlarge, project, 
and burft. By fympathy the tubes incline to the ovaries, 
and having embraced them, convey the rudiments of the for~ 
tus into the uterus. By fympathy the uterus makes the 
neceflary preparation for pertecti the formation and 
growth of the fetus. And, by ympathy the breaits fur- 
nifh milk for its fupport efter birth.” 

Phyfiologifts have certainly not yet afcertained, by direct 
obfervation, whether or no the femen enters the uterus and 
tubes; and confequently all explanation of the mode in 
which it co-operates in conception mutt be, ina great mea- 
fure, hypothetical. If we cannot fpeak from attual know- 
ledge on a point, which muft be fo important as the prefent, 
in the generative procefs, and the determining gf which 
mu{t be fo effential towards forming right notions of the 
nature of the bufinefs, how uncertain muft our reprefenta- 
tion be of the more intricate and ob{eure parts of the fub- 
ject! | 
Haller’s work furnifhes us with the following account of 
<< que feminis in coitu accidant.’”” Primum voluptas eft. 
Eam pleraque nullam fatentur, et etiam ex, que poffunt 
abfque dedecore fateri, confirmant, fe abfque grato fenfu 
concepiffe. Sinceriores alie et appetunt venerem, et fe ea 
deleGtari agnofeunt. Poteft autem is fenfus in alia et alia 
muliere major efle minorve. Cum ea voluptate congeltio 
humorum ad partes genitales & calor conjungitur. Dixi 
oftium internum uteri fentire. Clitoris fenfu eft acerrimo, 
fed in venere parum afficitur. Vagine columnas putes effe 
fenfu acriori; neque carent papillis, ut neque vulve oftium, 
neque nymphe. Poteftin his partibus voluptas locum habere, 
et ab ea fanguis in organa genitalia concieri, ut caleant, tur- 
geant & acrius fentiant. Certum eft tamen in iis puellis, 
que cum voluptate coeunt, vaginam tumefcere, ut maritum 
propius amplectatur. Id poteft partim mufculi {phin¢teris 
officio fieri, quem vis nervofa ad contraCtionem irritat, pur- 
timex tumentibus vafis plexuum venoforum, et corporum 
cavernoforum yagine et clitoridis."" Elem. Phyfiol. 8. 
Pe 230 : ! 

The circumftances juft defcribed do not appear to be 
effential to the bufinefs of fecundation ; they contribute 
to the important objet of reprodution in a fecondary 
manner. ‘The ftrong defire implanted im ell animals, and 
the phyfical gratification experienced in its indulgence, en- 
fure the union of the fexes, and confequently the continua- 
tion of the {pecies. The celebrated Spallanzani has given 
to the world a very interelting feries of experiments, by 
which it is proyed that impregnation in many cafes may be 
effected by artificial means. He proved the firft in the cafe 
of various amphibia, as the frog, newt, and toad: and after- 
wards in the bitch. He experimented on a fpaniel bitch, 
which had before had whelps. He confined her very clofely 
until fhe was in heat, and then proceeded in the.following 
manner; ‘ A young dog, of the fame breed, furnifhed 
me, by a fpontaneous emiflion, with 19 grains of feed, which 
were immediately injected into the matrix, by. means of a 
{mall fyringe introduced into the vagina. As the natural 
heat of the feed in ahimals of warm blood may be a condi- 
tion neceflary to render fecundation efficacious, I had taken 
care to give the fyringe tlie degree of heat which man and 
dogs are found to poffefs, which is about 30%. Two days 
after the injection, the bitch went off her heat, and in twenty 
days her belly appeared fwollen, which induced me to fet 
her at liberty on the twenty-fixth. Meanwhile the {welling 
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of the belly increafed ; and fixty-two days after the injection 

of the feed, the bitch brought forth three lively whelps, two 

male, and one female, refembling in colour and fhape not 

the bitch only, but the dog alfo from which the feed had 

been taken.” (Differtations, vol. ii. p. 250.) _. The experi- 

ment was repeated with fuccefs by Dr. Roffi, ibid. 476. 

We have an account of a fimilar trial in the human fubject, 

made at the fuggeftion of Mr. Hunter. It was in an in- 

{tance of malformation, where the urethra opened in the 

perineum. Under thefe circumftances the perfon married. 

When he had conneétion the emitiion was*complete, which 

proved that the teflicles were perfeét, but the femen always 

paifed out at the perineum. The late Mr. Hunter was 

confulted te remedy, if poffible, this inconvenience, and to’ 
enable the perfon to beget children. He adviled that the 

hufband fhould be prepared with a fyringe fitted for the 

purpote, previoufly warmed; and that, immediately after 

the emiffion had taken place, it fhould be taken up by the- 
fyringe, and injeGed into the vagina, while-the female, 

organs were flill under the influence of the coitus, and in 

the proper ftate for receiving the femen, ‘This experiment 

was actwa!ly made, and the wife proved with child. On 

a fubject of this kind it is proper to fpeak with caution ; 
but, from all the attending circumftances, no doubt was - 
entertained by Mr. Hunter, or the hufband, that the 

impregnation was entirely the efle& of the experiment.”” 

Home on Hermaphrodites, in Philof. Tranfaét. for 

1799- 

Various circumftances have been enumerated, as proofs 
that conception has taken place ; as peculiar feelings duri 
coition, horripilation, and even firidor dentium, &c. Hialler’s 
fenfible remarks on this fubjeét feem to us to be nearer the- 
truth. ‘ Fiec omnia quidem mihi nimia videntur, et dif- 
ficillima expertu. Neque enim femina, dum maritum ad- 
mittit, otiofo eft ad experimentum animo; neque, nifi lengo. 
abhinc tempore norint fere fe concepiffe, quandc jam ejuf-. 
modi phenomena de memoria elapfa funt. A feminis eerte, 
a quibus verum poteram expeétare, nihil de horripilatione,, 
neque de dolore potui difcere.”’ Ibid. } 

The opinions concerning the effufion of a feminal fluid 
by the female, and its mixture with that of the male, are- 
altogether imaginary. That a mucous fluid is fometimes. 
poured out in coition, from the apparatus already, deferibed 
in the external organs and the vagina, is undoubted; but 
this happens only in lafcivious women, or fuch as live lyxu— 
rioufly; it confifts merely of mucus, and is. diicharged exter- 
nally, initead of paffing inte the uterus. : 

Circumftances do not admit of the internal changes which: 
accompany and follow copulation and conception, being ac- 
curately afcertained in the human fubje&@ ; and, confequently,. 
thefe have been invettigated in various animals. Mr. Cratk— 
fhank gives the following defcription of the parts in a rabbit 
at heat. ‘The orifice and internal furface of the vagina are 
as black as ink from the great determination of blood. The 
ovaria had, under their external furfaces, a great number of 
black, round, bloody fpots, fomewhat lefs than muftard- 
feeds. Thefe black fpots are the calyces or cups which 
fecrete the ova; they are extremely vafeular; the ova. 
themfelves are tranfparent, and carry no vifible blood-veffels. 
Thefe calyces, on the expulfion of the ova, enlarge and be- 
come yellow, projeGting above the external furface of the 
ovaria, and form the corpora lutea: a certain mark of con~ 
ception in all quadrupeds, and in women themfelves, whether 
the embryo is vifible or not. ‘The ufe of the corpora lutea, 
is not yet made out; but the orifice, through which the 
ovum burfts into the Fallopian tnbe, is often extremely 
manifeft, and always has a ragged border, as lacerated parts, 
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ufually have. The Fallopian tubes, independent of their 
black colour, were twilted like wreathing worms, the peri- 
ftaltic motion ftill remaiming very vivid; the fimbrie were 
alfo black and embraced the ovaria (like fingers laying hold 
of an object,) fo clofely and fo firmly, as to require fome 
force, and even laceration, to difengage them. - Haller and 
other obfervers fupport this {tatement of the erection of the 
tube, and its clofe application to the furface of the ovarium. 
But Dr. Haighton feems not to have found it fo until a 
later period. He examined a female rabbit in high feafon 
a few minutes after coition, and found the fimbriz in their 
natural fituation. He found, moreover, from a regular 
feries of obfervations made on different rabbits, at every hour 
between the firft and the ninth, that the fimbriz remained 
nearly in their ufual fituation; and the only difference he 
noticed in the laft hours wasa greater turgefcency of veffels, 
as if preparatory tofomeimportantaction. That the prominent 
veficles or calyces of the ovaria, already mentioned, burit, 
and allow fomething to efcape into the Fallopian tube, which 
conyeys it into the uterus, is what all obfervers feem to agree 
in: and they concur, moreover, in reprefenting the corpora 
lutea as produced by a particular procefs carried on in the 
empty ovarian calyces, and confequently, as exhibiting in- 
conteltible proofs of impregnation havirg been effected. 
Thefe circumftances have all been afcertained by the ob- 
fervations of animal bodies, and transferred by analogy to 
the human fubject ; in which, indeed, the formation of a 
corpus luteum is very evident, although the earlier ftages of 
the procefs have not been traced. Obfervers by no means 
agree as to the time at which thefe changes are effeted. Mr. 
Cruikfhank reprefents the burfting of the calyces as follow- 
ing a fruitful coition very {peedily. ‘ I opened,’ fays he, 
«a female rabbit two hours after fhe had received the male : 
the black bloody fpots juft mentioned now projeéted much 
above the furfaces of the ovaria, /ome of the ruptured orifices 
were juft vifible; but in many of thefe fpots there was not 
the leait vellige of an orifice ; whence I conclude that they 
Teal very quickly in general.’’ The narrative of Dr. 
Haighton’s experiments would lead us to conclude that 
this efcape of the germs from the ovarian calyces does not 
take place till a much later period. In twelve hours after 
coition ‘“ feveral of the veficles evidently projected; they 
had loft their tranfparency, and were become opaque and 
red. When punctured a fluid of the fame colour efcaped. 
The corpora lutea, which are formed by the thickening of 
the parietes of the veficles, were not very evident.” At 24 
hours after coition the fluid in the veficles was fimilar to that 
of the laft experiment. They projeéted more evidently, 
and their thickened parietes, manifelting the commencement of 
corpora lutea, were become more apparent. At 48 hours paft 
coition, the weficles feemed to be in the very a of burfting, and 
a femi-tranfparent {ubfance of a mucus-like confiitence was 
beginning to protrude from fome of them; others, indeed, 
were lefs advanced. The fimbriated extremities cf the 
Fallopian tubes were preparing to receive their contents, as 
appeared by their having quitted their ufual pofition, and 
embraced the ovaries in fuch a degree, that only a fmall 
portion could be feen until the tubes were taken away. 
Sections being made into the thickened veficles, the form- 
ation of corpora lutea appeared to have made further ad- 
vances. rom the appearance of an incipient rupture of 
the veficles in this experiment, it was but reafonable to ex- 
pect that their contents would foon have efcaped. In two 
days and twelve hours after coition the foetal rudiments had 
efcaped ; but the cavity of the ovarian veficles had fuffered 
but little diminution. Briltles were eafily introduced by 
the ruptured orifices. In this experiment the advances to- 


wards the formation of a perfe& corpus luteum were fuch 
as the period of examination would naturally lead us to ex- 
pect. ‘The contents of the veficles having efcaped, it was 
but reafonable now to look forwards to a fpeedy oblitera- 
tion-of the cavity. [therefore examined thefe parts, under 
fimilar circumftances, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days. In 
the laft experiment there was but little veltige of cavity, 
confequently the corpora lutea might be confidered as per- 
fectly formed.”’ 

That a fomething, which is the germ of the future animal, 
and is fuppofed to be of a veficular figure, efcapes from 
the ovarium after conception, is received into the Fallopian 
tube, and conveyed by it into the uterus, is rendered highly 
probable by the faéts juft related: and various additional 
proofs may be adduced on this fubje&t. Almoft the whole 
animal kingdom poffefs ovaries, in which the rudiments of 
the future being are obvioufly contained previoufly to im- 
pregnation ; and it is the development of thefe rudiments 
after impregnation that forms the future animal. The 
formation of the germ in the ovary, and its paflage into the 
oviduét, are particularly clear in birds and reptiles; and 
analogy ftrongly leads us to aflign to the ovaries of the 
mammalia the fame funétion of producing thefe germs. 
The removal of thefe bodies renders the woman completely 
fterile ; and Mr. Hunter has fhewn that the extirpation of 
one has a very marked effect on the fecundity of the animal. 
In the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1787 he has detailed 
the refult of “ an experiment to determine the effe@ of ex- 
tirpating one ovarium on the number of young produced.’’ 
He felected two fows of the fame colour and fize, and one — 
boar from the fame farrow, and removed one ovarium 
from one of the fows. About the beginning of the year 
1779, they both took the boar; but the one which had 
been {payed earlier than the perfect female. The diftance 
of time, however, was not great, and they continued breeding 
at nearly the fame times. The {payed animal continued ta 
breed till Sept. 1783, when fhe was fix years old, which was 
a {pace of more than four years. In that time fhe had eight 
farrows, confilting of 76 pigs; but did not take the boar 
afterwards. ‘I'he perfect animal continued breeding till 
December 1785, when fhe was about eight years old, a 
period of almott fix years, in which time fhe had thirteen 
farrows, confifting of 162 pigs. « From this experiment,” 
fays Mr. Hunter, ¢ it feems moft probable, that the ovaria 
are from the beginning deftined to produce a fixed number, 
beyond which they cannot go, though circumftances may 
tend to diminifh that number; that the conftitution at 
large has no power of giving to one ovarium the power of 
propagating equal to two; for, in the prefent experiment, 
the animal with one oyarium produced ten pigs lefs than 
half the number brought forth by the pig with both ovaria. 
But that the conttitution has fo far the power of influencing 
one ovarium, as to make it produce its number in a lefs time 
than would probably have been the cafe, if both ovaria had 
been preferved, is evident fromthe above recitedexperiment." 
Certain irregularities in the procefs throw much light on 
the fubject, and tend to ftrengthen-the argument juft ad- 
duced. Fetufes may be detained in the ovarium, and deve- 
loped there to a certain point. Or, the germ may efcape 
from the ovary, and not be admitted into the Fallopian 
tube ; in which cafe it has often become attached to fome 
part of the abdominal cavity, inftead of the uterus, confti- 
tuting what is termed a ventral extra-uterine foetus. After 
it has attained a certain degree of developement, labour 
pains come on, but parturition cannot be effected; and the 
bones of the child are, perhaps, difcharged through an 
ab{cefs, or gain admiffion into the alimentary canal, and are 
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voided per anum. Laftly, the germ may be detained in ‘the 

Fallopian tube, without arriving at the uterus. The ftruc- 
ture of the part does not allow it to dilate fufficiently to 
contain a full-fized child, and it accordingly burfts, in ge- 
neral, long before that time, and the patient perifhes from 
bleeding. 

We mutt allow, that the efcape of any thing from the 
ovarium in the human fubject, or ether mammalia, i is rather 
inferred than dire@ly proved ; : and that we cannot fee the 

rerms in the Fallopian tube, on their paffage to the uterus ; 
ia fo obfcure a ftate are the rudiments of the future animal 
at the time, and immediately after conception. 

We have reprefented the cor rpus luteum as_ the confe- 
quence of a fruitful copulation ; but there is fome doubt 
w hether the latter circumiflance be an effential condition of 
Sits production. It is well known that birds lay ezgs w ith- 
out the concourfe of the male, and fuch eggs are unproduc- 
tive. - Valifneri aTEnS: that he has feen corpora lutea in the 
ovaries of virgins 5 ; and Blumenbach appears, in the follow- 

ing quotation, to agree with him in opinion on the fubject. 

« Porro autem non minus verum eft innuptas aves ejuimodi 
eva fubventanea ex mechanica titillatione genitalium conci- 
pere pofie, quod quidem phyficlogic Salto adeoque 
omnis zoologix vere {cientifice parens Ariftoteles, et prete- 
rito fecuto oculatiffimus Harveius animadvertit, quorum hic 
adeo libidinofas interdum aves effe afferuit, ut  dorfum 
earum manu folum leniter tangas, fiatim procubant, et ori- 
ficium uterinum nudent et exporrigant, quod fi blande digito 
demulferis, vago murmure, alarumque gelticulatione, gra- 
tam veneris dulcedinem eafdem exprimere; quin etiam fe- 
mellas ova inde cone in turdo, merula, aliifque fe effe 

expertum. Idem de pfittaco refert, quem uxor ejus diu in 
dftitiis habuerat, fepe unc ludibundum et lafcivum fedentis 
gremivm adiifle ubi dorfum fibi demulceri geftiverit quaffa- 
tifque alis et peg ftrepitu fammam animi fui letitiam 
teftatus fuerit. Non diu autem pot blandas has contreéta- 
tiones eundem eee crebri{que tandem convulfronibus 
obortis ex{piraffe. Diilecto itaque cadavere ovum fere per- 
feétum fe in utero ejus reperiifle; fed, ob defectum maris, 
corruptum. Ignofeunt mares ifs irum virginum, fi Jutea in 
earum ovariis cc srpora non abfimilem originem agnoviffe fuf- 
picor ; utpote qui in puellari corpore, non minus quam in 


> 
turdis et merulis eundem xitri venerei in ovarii veficulas 


effeGtum effe reor, fitve is viri amplexu, fitve lefbio quodam 
artificio excitatus. © Quadrant in eam fufpicionem, quas 
diximus circumftantia, fub quibus corpora lutea in innuptis 
obfervarunt auctores; zxtas {cilicet, a decimo quarto mde 
anno, hyfterica quarundam affectio, &c. Num climati quo- 


que aliquid tribuen@um, decidere non audeo, annotans tan-~ 


tummodo, quotquot mihi hactenus apud auctores occurre- 
runt ejufmodi haud inficiandi cafus, eos non nifi in Italicis 
virginibus obfervatos fuifle.”” Specimen phyfiologix com- 
parate, Goetting, 1789, p. 4—9. 

Phyfiologifts have queftioned whether a fecond : impregna- 
tion can take place after a fruitful eopulation. Inftances of 
twins, born with different degrees of developement, have 
been confidered as proofs of fuperfetation. The reafoning 
does nat feem very conclulive, the fact does not clearly prove 
that the two feetufes were conceived at different and diftant 
periods, fipce the growth and developen ment of one germ 
may have been prevented by various caufes. The queltion 
is, whether a woman, having only a fingle uterus, can con- 
ecive two or more months after a fruitful copulation; and at 
prefent we have no faéts to prove the affirmative, while pre- 
fumption is ttrongly againit it. The thing appears more 

ealy, if we fuppote the two conceptions to be feparated by 
a very fhort int terval. Thus we can conceive that the Ame- 


rican lady mentioned by Buffon, who received the embraces 
of her hufband, and of a negro flave, in the fame morning, 
may have brought forth twins of different colours. 

On the fubjects of the preceding paragraphs, the reader 
may refer to the ample colleétion of facts, in the eighth 
volume of Haller’s Elementa; to Spallanzani’s differtations 
relative to the natural hiftory of animals and vegetables, 
yol-2d.; to Haighton’ Ss experimental inquiry concerning 
animal impregnation, in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 

1797; to Cruikfhanks’s experiments, in which, on the third 
day after impregnation, the ova of rabbits were found in the 
Fallopian tubes, and on the fourth day after impregnation 
in the uterus itfelf, with the firft appearances of the fostus 5 


ibid. 


The various opinions concerning the fource from which 
the new animal is derived, and the manner in which its forma- 
tion is effected, form the laft fubje& of the prefent article. 
In the fcience of life, as in all others, the {peculations and 
hypothefes concerning any matter are in an inverfe ratio to 
the number of afcertained facts; and perfonsare difpofed to 
talk more, in proportion, as they know lefs. Hence the vaft 
abundance of theories of generation, which almoft exhaufted 
the patience even of Haller, and extorted from him the fol- 
Jowing very fenfible ob‘ervations. <* Iterum ingratiffimum 
mihi impendet opus, feribere de iis, que multis a natura cir- 
cumjectis tenebris velata, fenfuam luci inaccefia, hominum 
agitantur opinionibus ; erit de iis ferenda fententia, im qui- 
bus quod difpliceat, quod infirmum jit, ubique fe offert, id 
autem parciflime, in quo animus, tenquam in firmo aliquo 
fundamento, adquiefcat. TErunt libranda cum phenomenis 
contraria phenomena, cum argumentis contraria argumenta, 
ut demum nihil doceam certius, quam nihil me docere. Et 
eft tamen etiam in defperatione de problematis folutione fua 
utilitas, proximumque eft vero, nihil docere, quod falfum 
fit.” The firft fubject of our inquiry will be, from what - 
quarter the materials of the new animal are derived; then, 
by what caufes thefe materials are formed into an acini 
fuch as we have fhewn to be produced in the female by can~ 
ception. The opinions concerning the fource of the off- 
{pring may be reduced to three ; one gives to woman only 
the humble office of affording a proper nidus for the due 
evolution of the feetus, which, according to this theory, 
already exilts in the male femen, and requires only a a 
ful habitation. Another dire@ly reverfes this pofition ; 
puts the female in poffeffion of every requifite for the fe 
tion of a new animal, and confiders the male a mere ftimulat- 
ing engine, to call the latent powers of the female into life. 
The third gives not pre-eminence to either fex, but, with 
the mutual embrace, fuppofes a mutual effet to be pro- 
duced ; it regards both the male and female, as concurring 
effentially in the warklof reproductio: n, by each affording a 
fomethinz, which, when united under preper circumftances, 
becomes the proximate caufe of impregnation. 

The ancients admitted a fentinal liquor i in both fexes, and 
concluded, not unnaturally, that the fcetus was formed by 
the union of thefe. Hippocrates and Ariftotle held this 
opinion, and conceived that the fex of the offspring depended 
on fome predominance in quality of one or the other fluid, — 
However obfcure the mode of this mixture may feem, {pe- 
cious arguments are not wanting in fupport of the opinion. 
The neceffity of the co-operation of the two fexes, in pro-~ 
ducing a foetus, in almott every inftance in the animal king- 
dom, may be alleged in fayour of the doétrine. Alfe the 
exiftence of different fexesin almoft all plants; the fecundat- 
ing power of the male duit, and the perpetual prefence of 
the feed’before fecundation ; which, however, remains un- 
fruitful without the influence of the former. The tefem- 
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blanee of the foetus to both parents in the human race, in 
animals and even in plants, may be urged in fupport of the 
fame do¢irine, 

The old opinion, which fuppofes that males are produced 
by the right teftis and right ovary, and are contained in the 
right fide of the uterus, while females are formed on the 
left, is deftitute of all foundation. A male with one teftis 
has produced children of both fexes; and male or female 
fectufes are feen indifferently in the right and left cornua uteri 
of animals. 

The hypothefis of Hippocrates and Ariflotle was adopted 
by Buffon, and is prefented in his natural hiftory with all 
re advantage it can derive from his warm imagination and 
eloquent diétion. But figurative language recompenfes us 
very imperfectly in fcientific matters er want of obferva- 
‘tion, and halty ¢ ceneralizations ; and the theory of Buffon is 
fo dettitute sine foundation, that we can hardly think it 
worthy of Ronee He conceives that there is a matter in 
nature, compofed of incorruptible molecules, always living 
and aétive, and deftined to the nutrition and evolution of all 
organized beings. Thefe particles are received in the food, 
and are applied to every part of a plant or animal. Every 
animal is an interior mould, by which thefe particles are 
fafhioned to nce particular fhape. When there is more of 
this matter than is required for purpofes of nutrition, the 
overplus is conveyed from all parts of the body to the tefti- 
cles of each fex, which are its refervoirs. It exifts here in 
a liquid form, and contains molecules analogous to all parts 
of the Fae fufficient to form a fmaller being, exactly 
fimilar to the large one, from which it is produced. The 
molecules compoting the new being are analogous to thofe 
of all parts of the body, from which they have been c con: 
veyed to the teltes, and. may be deemed a kind of extract 
of the old body. This matter, having paffed through iG 
interior mould, and finding the uterus in a favourable fate, 
generates a new animal. W e fhall not abufe our reader’s 
patience by the further detail of fuch vague chimeras ; they 
more than juttify the fareafm of Voltaire in his * Homie 
aux quarante ecus.’” “ Ah! monfieur le favant, fays the man 
aux quarante ecus, could not you ‘inform me how children 
are made? no, my triend!} replies the fayant; but I will 
tell you what: philofophers have imagined on ‘Mis fubject, 
or, in other words, how children are aoe made.’ This jeu 
d’efprit contains a lively ironical account of the various thee- 
ries of generation, which the reader will find much more 
entertaining, and quite as initru¢tive as the original accounts 
of thefe reveries. 

Of thofe, who confider that the father has the principal 
fhare in producing the child, J.eeuwenhoeck is the foremoft. 
He contiders the {permatic vermiculi as men in miniature ; 
and conceives that one of thefe crawls in fome way or other 
into the ovarian velicle, and is there developed. 


That:the foetus is produced by the mother has been more 
generally fuppofed ; and feems more probable on the firlt 
slance, fince the child mott certainly comes from the mother, 
although it is by no means clear that it ever went to her from 
the father. The analogy of almoft all animals, and of plants, 
favours this opinion. ‘The generation of the aphides has 
been adduced in its fupport ; where a fingle fe Suni ition fut- 
fices for feveral generations. In the frog and toad, and in 
the bird, it is very clear that the foetus pre-exilts in the ova- 
rium ; and that the contact of the femen produces at firft no 
perceptible change in its appearance. Indeed the wonder- 
fully imall portion of fecundating fluid neceffary to produce 
the requilite effect in the frog or toad would lead us to con- 


i cannot excite any very great change at the firft 
moments of its application ; and this Reeunaeen€ together 
with the obvious exiltence of the fomething, which is after- 
wards evolved into a tadpole, in the ovarium before copula- 
tion, clearly proves the pre-exiltence of the germ in the ie 
males of this. {pecies of animals. «* A quantity of feed,” 
fays Spallanzani, “ far more inconfiderable than we fhould 
ever have imagined, is fufficient to animate a tadpole. We 
have feen that it is not neceffary to cover the faetus complete- 
ly with this proh fic fluid: a drop will fuffice. Further, 
three grains mixed with twelve, and even with eighteen ounces 
of water, communicate to every part of it the power of 
fecundation, fince tadpoles placed i in any part of the mixture 
are fecundated. The three grains of feed mutt therefore 
have been diffufed through the whole mafs of water. But, 
what an enormous ener of its particles muft fuch a dif- 
How fmalla fhare cf prolific liquor mult 
fall to the fhare of each tadpole! Yet there are facts which 
prove that the femen {till retains its virtue after this exceffive 
divifion ; for | have found a globule 1-5o0th of a line in dia- 
meter, taken out of a mixture of three grains of feed with 
eighteen ounces of water, was often capable of fecundating 
a tadpole. Defirous of knowing the proportion, which the 
tadpole (that of a frog 1 is 2-3ds of a line in ee bears 
to the particles of feed Gimateds ina drop of this dimenfion, 
I have found, on calculation, that it is as 1064777777 tO I- 
How infinitely fmall, therefore, is the quantity of feed in 
comparifon with the bulk of the foetus, which it fecundates ! 
This deduction led me to calculate the weight of the parti- 
cles of femen difperfed in this drop of water: it. is 
rovisc7 ze, Of agrain, That I might view thefe particles 
under every poflible afpect, T reduced’ their bulk to cubie 
lines, when it appeared to be about equal to 552 4,5g20 
of acubic. line.’ Differtations, vol. ii. p. 212. The re- 
fearches. of Haller, and of others on the formation of the 
chick, have clearly proved the pre-exiitence of the foetus i in the 
female of birds. 

But, although this hypothefis appears to be fupported by 
the moft numerous and fatisfa€tory proofs, there are difficul- 
ties oppofed to its adoption: «It is very certain,’’ fays 
Haller, « that children often refemble the parents in the 
human race ; fo that you may diftinguifh one brother by his 
retemblance to another, or know afon by his likenefs to the 
father or mother, or even grandfather or grandmother. All 
a individuals of fome families are characterized by particu- 

lar lines of countenance. My own Family have now been 
diftinguifhed for tallnefs of ftature for three ge enerations, 
sriEhout excepting one out of many arasidtons defcended 

from one grandfather. Families of red-haired perfons are 
not uncommon; the difagreeable colour bemg derived from 
the father or mother or gr: andatothen! But His refemblance 
of children to parents is difcerned moft plainly when there 
is any detect or peculiar formation tranfmitted from one to 
the other. The tranfmiffioe of difeafe may perhaps not be 
deemed fo furprifing, fince nobody denies ‘that the mafs of 
fluids is derived from the mother ; but the father contributes 
the fmalleft drop pofhble, if anys, Yet we find various dif- 
eafes, or Sheth eh to difeafe, palling from either parent 
to the offspring. ‘This is matter of common notorie ty with 
refpeét to gout, rheumatifm, infanity, {erofula, confump- 
tion, &c. but there is more doubt of fome others, as cata- 
ract, hernia, aneurifm, fquinting, harelip, clubfoot, fas 
tuity, &c, of which, however; authors relate many exam- 
ples. We know avery remarkable inftance of two noble 
females, who got hufbands on account of their wealth, al- 
though they were nearly ideots, and from whom this mental} 
detect 
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defeétextended fora century into feveral families, fo that 
fome of all their defcendants {till continue ideots even in the 
fourth and fifth generations. Perhaps the refemblances of 
the mother are rather the moft common. The ill-made Per- 
fians have improved themfelves into a very beautiful nation 
by their repeated marriages with the celebrated Georgian fe- 
males. The offspring of Negroes and Europeans partakes 
of the charaGters of both parents in colour, form of the 
lips, nofe, &c.; and we may obferve in general, of all fuch 
mixed breeds, that the children produced feem to conftitute 
a mean between the father and mother. Peculiarities of for- 
mation are not uncommonly tranfmitted-; as a very hollow 
palate, which I myfelf have feen, and many others. A 
man ccvered uniyerfally with hard, elafic, cylindrical, warty 
excrefcences, begot fons and daughters with the fame defor- 
mity. An excels in the number of thumbs (four) paffed 
from the father to the children : and there are curious exam- 
ples of fimilar fats in individuals pofleffing five fingers on 
each hand. Pliny mentions that Q. Horatius, who had this 
ftructure, begot two daughters refembling him in this refpect. 
A family mentioned by Reaumur is-moce remarkable : the 
grandfather had a fupernumerary finger on each hand, and a 
toe oneach foot. His firft fon produced three children 
with the fame peculiarity: the fecond, who had the ufual 
number of fingers, but in whom the thumb was very thick, 
and appeared as if compofed of two united together, had 
three daughters with the fupernumerary members: the 
third had the natural ftruGture. A daughter, with a very 
thick thumb, brought forth a boy with the additional finger. 
That too much influence may not be attributed in this cafe 
to the influence of the male, it may be obferved that another 
daughter, who had large thumbs, produced fome fons with 
fupernumerary members. Maupertuis has alfo recorded a 
family of children-diftinguifhed by this charaéter, produced 
by amother with the fame peculiarity. The thick lip ‘in the 
Auttrian family was introduced by the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy with Maximilian. It is afferted that cafual muti- 
lations, as blindnefs, &c. have been tran{mitted to the off- 
fpring, inhorfes: and fome complain of the plan of em- 
ploying Arabian ftallions rather than mares for improving the 
‘breed. ‘There is a peculiar breed of four-horned fheep, de- 
{cendiny from the female ; and another of pigs with undi- 
vided hoofs. The difficulty of the fubjeét is increafed by 
the circumftance that thefe defeéts and peculiarities do not 
in general pafs to the offspring. Blind, lame, or mutilated 
parents have perfect children. In the family with the fuper- 
numerary fingers, already mentioned, feveral individuals had 
the ordinary formation. Fowls without the rump breed 
with the common kind of chicken, beth with and without 
that particular formation; and the fame mother has children 
like herfelf andthe father, and others without fuch refem- 
blance."’ Elementa Phyfiologix, lib. 29, fect 8. 

The phenomena afforded by hybrid generations are cu- 
rious. It is only in the cafe of animals very nearly allied in 
their general characters that any hybrid offspring is produced : 
and this has the mixed characters of both parents. ‘The re- 
lations of women in Africa breeding with monkeys are not 
fufficiently authenticated. ‘« The mule (produced from the 
mate by the afs) does not,’ fays Haller, «¢ feem to me to 
be an afs, which however it refembles in its tail, ears, and 
obftinacy, fince the form of the body, the ftrength and fize, 
the hocks, the hair, and colour are thofe of the mother. 
Vhe voice is more like that of the father, and there isa 
farther refemblance of the afs in the peculiar hollow of the 
jarynx. As the mule feems to be ftronger and more 
lively than the afs, fo the hinny begotten by the ftallion 


on the fhe-afs, feems rather to follow the mother: it is faid 
to have the ears of the horfe, the mane and tail of the afs; 
and tobe fmaller than the mule. he offspring of the com- 
mon fhe-goat with the Angora he-goat has the long hair of 
the father; while that of the Angora female with ‘he European 
male has not that charaGter. The fine hair of the former 
breed was continued in Sweden to the third generation. This 
fact fhews the prevalence of the male, which, being born in 
awarmer region, exceeds in fiature the European animal. 
The pheafant breeds with the common hen: the offspring 
has the mother’s colour, with the form of the father, whom 
on the whole it mottrefembles. If the animal produced from 
fuch a conneétion breeds again with the male pheafant, the 
young are complete pheafants. When thefe and various 
other analogous faéts are compared, we remain in as much 
doubt as before. It appears that the offspring is affected by 
both parents, in fome cafes more by the father, and in others 
more by the mother. And I think, that where the father is 
greater in fize, his charaéters prevail, and vice verfa.’’ Ibid. 

Neitheris it merely the form and external appearance that 
are changed in the cafes of hybrid animals ; we have already 
obferved that the mule has the peculiar laryngeal cavity of 
the afs; and it is further known that this animal, and all 
other hybrids, very rarely propagate: fo that we may con- 
clude that fome general internal change is effected in thefe 
cafes. A more accurate anatomical defcription of hybrid 
animals would probably contribute to illuftrate the fubject : 
the faéts at prefent in our poffeffion lead us to conclude that 
the foetus is not produced entirely by the mother or father, 
that beth parents contribute fomething to the offspring, and 
that the new being is rather generated de novo than evolved. 

In confidering the powers by which the admirable ftruéture 
of the animal frame is raifed, we encounter a vaft hoft cf the 
moft wild and vifionary hypothefes: we defcend, to ufe the 
expreffion of Haller, from twilight into regions of utter 
darknefs. In the firft place we reje& entirely the operation 
of fortuitous caufes: the notions concerning equivocal ge- 
neration have been fufficiently refuted by modern natal, 
even in the lower orders of animals, where the phenomena, 
on a fuperficial view, tend to confirm the vulgar opinions, 
and there is not'eventhe fhadow of probability in favour of 
fuch explanations in any of the higher claffes. 

In thefe times, however, men of confiderable reputation 
have not been wanting to defend opinions very much refem- 
bling the hypothefis of equivocal generation. Buffon has 
contended that all the parts of an animal are not formed at 
once, but fucceffively, by epigenefis. His obferyations 
concerning the organic molecules of the femen have been al- 


ready noticed: he even admits the formation of new beings” 


by putrefaétion and by the fortuitous concourfe of particles. 
His affociate, Turberville Needham, does not allow of equi- 
vocal generation, but fuppofes the exiftence of a power, 
which Bae the body from the fmalle& germ by the affimila- 
tion of aliment. He thinks that the primitive germs alone 
are created at once, but that there are no compound germs 
at all refembling animals. He quotes the phenomena ob- 
fervable in vegetable infufions ; and conceives that animal and 
vegetable fubftances are the fame-in their origin, and 
admit of being changed into each other. The firft germ 
of an organized bedy is very fimple, and not yet organ- 
ized, nor poffeffing any lineaments of the animal. Hence 
the {malleft animalcula, as confifting of the feweft germs, 
are formed the fooneft; and thofe of a more compound 
{truGture, more flowly. The whole affair of vegetation 
confifts of an expaniile force refiding in matter, and a 
refitting power. he former is perfeétly elaftic, and exiits 
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in every fenfible point of matter; it is affifted by heat. 
There is a power, in every point of vegetable matter, to pro- 
duce filaments, from which microfcopic animalcula may be 
formed. A real generating caufe exifls in nature. ‘The 
expanfive force is increafed, and the refiftance diminifhed, 
when matter is clevated to a flate of vitality. This is 
effected by the developement of the active principles; it 
returns again to a vegetable nature, when the contrary 
eaufes obtain. He does not, however, admit of equivocal 
generation, but conceives it neceflary, that the feminal fluids, 
both of the male and female, chara¢terized by their peculiar 
properties, fhould be prefent. 

In this hypothefis the power of the femen is not neglected, 
Nor is any attraction er fortuitous concourfe of atoms admit- 
ted. But the experiments on infufion animalcula are em- 
ployed to authorize conclufions, which cannot be very eafily 
admitted. We finda great dilficulty in admitting how any 
blind force, not regulated by deSign, can form animals de- 
fiened for certain purpofes, and fit to fill their place in the 
chain of beings. Hence we find that thefe animalcula are 
not produced when the experiments are fo conducted as to 
remove all poffibility of the introdu€tion of ova from without. 
The experiments of Spallanzani clearly prove this point. 

The fyftem of epigenefis met with an able defender in C. 
F. Wolf : fee his Theoria Generationis, Halle, 1759, 4to. He 
explains the mode of growth, and the formation of parts in 
animals and yegetables, by the a&ticn of a power which he 
calls vis efentiahs, without any mould or model. This power, 
together with the fixation cr coagulation (foli defcentia) of 
juices, accomplifhes the whole work of formation. The heat 
of the air in-plants, and the heart in animals, are acceflory 
caufes of generation. The primordia of animals are glo- 
bules, which cannot be reduced into fmaller component parts; 
neither arteries, veins, nor heart exift in the egg at 24 hours. 
The vis effentialis, different from the power of the heart, now 
begins toad, and, inthe globular matter of the area umbi- 
licalis, forms grooves,which gradually grow red, and conflitute 
veffels. Thefe at firft are large intervals of the globular 
matter, but gradually become fmaller. Membranes are 
formed round thefe paflages. All parts are firft fluid and 
inorganic, and then formed into veflels. Trunks are 
formed to the branches, and at laft the great trunk of all, 
the heart. New parts are formed, from the juices of the 
firlt ; and thus the organs appear in fucceflion, one after the 
other. Haller refutes this theory from his accurate obfer- 
vations on the formation of the chick; he fhews that in fa& 
parts exift, diftinguifhed by their form and other charaCters, 
when fuperficial obfervation would lead us to infer that there 

_was only an inorganic homogeneous mafs. The tranfpa- 
rency of the whole prevents the outlines and diftin¢tion from 
being vifible, but coagulation by acids brings thefe di‘ter- 
ences into view. Becaufe the original gelatinous mafs, which 
forms the animal, feems to have no obvious ftructure or 
imaller diftinguifhable component parts, we are not therefore 
to conclude that it has none. Spirit of wine, poured on this 
jelly, hardens it fo, that we can fee fibres, veflels, and vifcera, 
where there feemed at firft to be a mere tranfparent concrete. 
There is no effential power in the alcohol to model rude mat- 
terinto an organic ftracture; but the deftruction of the 
tranfparency allowed the outlines of parts to be diftinguifhed; 
fimilar explanations may be given of all his obfervations on 
this fubject. Moreover, we can by no means under{tand 
how this fingle power can form fuch different parts always 
in the fame place in one animal, and according to one arche- 
type, if the materials be inorganic, mutable, and fufcepti- 
ble of any configuration. Why fhould this matter always 
produce, without any error, a chicken in the common fowl], 
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a pea-chick in the pea-fowl? Nothing is affumed but a di- 
lating force acting progreflively ; this might give origin toa 
vafcular net-work, growing conftantly larger as long as the 
expanfive force exceeded the refiftance ; but how does it 
produce a heart, a head, brain, and kidneys? Why isa pe- 
culiar order of parts formed ineach animal ? 

Some again have explained the formation of the body ac- 
cording to mechanical principles, by the power of fermenta- 
tion, &c. Wecannot, fays Haller, conceive that any power, 
unlefs guided by intelligence, can aét on matter in a manner 
conttantly changing, and fo dire&ted, that inorganic materi- 
als are formed into, bones, mufcles, veffels, and vifcera, ars 
ranged in a certain order with refpe& to each other. All 
fpontaneous produétions, as for inftance the beautiful figures 
feen in fnow, are arranged in an uniform and invariable man- 
ner. Let any perfon, in order to eftimate the value of fuch 
hypothefes, refle& merely on the eye. How can this organ 
be moulded by any expanfive force into fuch various fuccef- 
five layers, all differently fabricated, where the light paffes 
through tranfparent bodies, every where furrounded by others 
perfectly opaque, and fo arranged, that in the millionsof men 
and animals the rays of light conftantly converge upon the 
retina ? Yet this blind material caufe knows nothing of light, 
nor of the laws by which it is refracted, although we mutt 
fuppofe it to have adapted all the’ parts fo accurately, even to 
the hundredth part ofa line, in order to the collection of the 
rays in the retina. Again, this unintelligent caufe has fur- 
nifhed the eye with eye-lids and eye-brows, and has given to 
the iris a power of contra¢tion and dilatation, by which the 
organ is accommodated to too great or too imall a quantity 
of light. 

Buffon fuppofes the nutritive matter to penetrate all parts 
ofthe body, andtobe formed in them, as in an internal mould ; 
and he conceives that the fuperfluous particles are carried 
back to the femen, conveying into that fluid every thing 
neceflary to the production of a new being, fimilar to the 
former. The feminal fluid of either fex contains the par- 
ticles neceffary for forming an individual of the fame fex. 

Thefe muft be mixed for the produétion of a new being. 
The generative organs are the bafis of the new animal, and 
thefe are firft formed of themfelves: the other organic par- 
ticles of the body are arranged round them as.a centre, 
according to the order, which they held in the body, from 
which they were produced. That fex prevails, of which the 
particles are the moft numerous. The author of this hypo- 
thefis confiders that it explains completely the refemblance 
of the offspring to either or both parents, the formation of 
twins, &c. 

The illuitrious name of Buffon can hardly induce us to 
animadvert ferioufly on fuchdreams. Inthe firft place, what 
is an internal mould or model? The authors of the -hypo- 
thefis are fo far from fatisfying us on this fundamental point, 
that they confefs we could not underitand it,- unlefs we had 
afeventh fenfe. How then came they to know it? So far 
from underftanding what this model is, we have no hefita- 
tion in afferting that its exiftence is purely ideal. But if 
we fhould grant this, there are {till infuperable difficulties re- 
maining. . Many children are unlike both parents, and they 
fometimes have parts which both the father and the mother 
wanted, and with which, therefore, neither parent could 
have fupplied them; this is the cafe with the offspring of 
mutilated individuals, and particularly with the male chil~ 
dren of fathers who had loft one teftiss, a cafe which was not. 
uncommon when caftration was an ordinary mode of treating 
ruptures. ‘The mother cannot beftow on her daughter the 
hymen, which fhe has loit ; nor can we fee the fource from 
which the foramen ovale, the ductus arteriofus, and venofus,, 
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the umbilical veffels, the placenta, the cord, &c. are derived. 
The teeth too muit puzzle us greatly. The various trans- 
formations, and every other phenomenon in the lower ordersof 
animals, are altogether irreconcileable with the hypothefis. 
The adult frog has no branchiz, which are yet feen in the 
tadpoles. , In the bee kind, the males, females, and working 
bees differ in ftruéture. The offspring might refemble the 
father or mother, but whence do the working bees come, 
which refemble neither parent, and have no generative organs. 
How entirely does the caterpillar differ, in all points of its 
organization, from the butterfly! How can the particles 
unite, when the male and female are fo entirely different, as 
in the cafe of many infects, where one is winged, and the 
other not, &c. 

The fuppotition of the fuccefiive fixation of parts round 
‘the generative organs is quite inadmifible ; for thofe very 
parts cannot be recocnized until a comparatively late peried, 
and after others have been fome time formed. 

This fact was confirmed, fays Blumenbach, by an obfer- 
vation which I lately made on abortive twins of different 
fexes, about fisteen weeks old. Although thefe were re- 
markable for the beauty of their proportions, and were mott 
perfectly formed according to the itandard of their tender 
age, the difference of the fexual organs could be afcertained 
only by the moit careful inveftigation: in every other refpect, 
asin the figure, phyfiognomy, meafurement of the lines, &c. 
they refembled each other completely. Inftitut. Phyfiolog. 
p. 387- 

In reply to fome of thefe objections it has been affirmed, 
that thofe parts of the futus, which the parents have net, are 
formed by intelligent nature from the fuperfluity of the or- 
ganic molecules : that fhe adds a fecond tefticle from the 
excefs furnifhed by the fingle gland ofthe father; and that 
the placenta and fetal coverings are produced in the fame way 
from the excefs of nutritious molecules ; but if nature can 
make wings, inteftines, nerves, feet, teftes, placenta, and 
membranes, &c. without any mould, why fhould fhe not form 
the whole body in the fame way: and, whence arifes this 
al-sundance of particles, produced by the teftis ofa man, who 
has only one gland, when the mould muft be one half lefs 
than in a perfec individual ? How came this intelligent nature 
to be fo fuddenly produced in a mere machine, when we had 
before heard nothing of her? Can any one underitand how 
particles tranfmitted from fo vaft an extent as the father’s 
whole bedy, can occupy fo {mall_a fpace, even when united 
to thefe of the mother, as to be invifible for feveral days after 
conception ? In fhort, there is no female femen, no_ corpus 
Iuteum before copulation, and confequently no fluid from the 
mother to be mixed with that of the father, and convey to 
the foetus the female generative organs, the mamme and the 
other diltinétions of the female fex. 


A very different theory from that which we have juft - 


eontidered, and a very old one, afcribes the formation of the 
foetus to a formative power of the mind or fowl (anima 
ftructrix, vis plaftica).: and fome conceive that the object 
is effected by the mind of the fectus. The partifans of thefe 
opinions rely much on the effects faid to be produced on 
the body of the fcetus by caufes operating on the mother’s 
mind. ‘They alledge that the ftructure of the offspring is 
often materially changed and impaired by the longing of 
the mother, er by various violent emotions: that thefe 
effets are produced, not from any corporeal caufe, but 
from the aétion of the mind on the anima ftruétrix of the 
fectus: that there is a harmony between the mind of the 
mother and her body, and between the bodies of the mo- 
ther and child. Various attempts have been made to 
explain the manner and nature of this influence and con- 
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nection. But it would have been better to have eftablifhed the 
fact_incontrovertibly in the firft place. The records of 
medicine abound with inftances of aloft all imaginable 
effects produced on the foetus from the caufes aboye-men- 
tioned :—of the likenefs of fruits or flowers, &c. on the 
body, of various animals, of bruifes ;—of parts being cut, 
deftroyed, or otherwife injured, &c. &c. That credulity 
and ignorance have given birth to moft of thefe narratives, 
cannot be doubted. Our faith inthem muft be mott ferioufly 
fhaken, when we obferve that there are endlefs examples of 
the moft vehement mental difturbances, as terrors, longing, 
paffion, occurring repeatedly during pregnancy, particu- 
larly in delicate and hyfterical women, without any thing 
unnatural appearing afterwards in the child, even when the 
mother has expreffled her ftrong perfuation that her child 
would be mutilated. Nor can women foretel when the 
marks above alluded to (nevi) will appear. Deformed 
and monftrous children, and others marked with nevi, have 
been repeatedly obferved by the moft judicious and ac- 
curate obfervers, when the mother was not confcious of 
any fuch caufe as thofe akove alluded to. Children are 
born blind of healthy parents without the circumftance 
being confidered as extraordinary or requiring any thing 
accidental to account for it. When women obferye any 
deformity in their offspring, they recal to their memory 
every thing which has happened during ‘their pregnancy ; 
and if they can remember any fall or fright, or fuddenly 
feeing any uncommon animal, the carcafe of a beaft opened, 
or a wound, &c. they immediately fet it down as the 
caufe of the phenomenon. And, from the various turns which 
fuperftitious and whimfical fancies take in different countries, 
the fame appearances are afcribed to very different caufes. 

In weighing the teitimonies of authors, we fhall find that 
the moft experienced and judicious indulge the common 
notions about nzvi much lefs than others. In the nume- 
rous colleétions, where monfters and extraordinary produc- 
tions of all kinds are carefully collected and preferved, we 
fee no example of a genuine nevus, according to the com- 
mon notions, that is, of. the refemblance of a faufage, or 
a pig’s foot, or a wound, &c. in any part of the body of 
a foetus. In further fupport of our opinions we may quote 
the numerous inftances of monifters, vegetable produéticns. 
which cannot be afcribed to any power of imagination, er 
any mental affection whatever. We cannot doubt that the 
feed and the ovum contain the caufe of the future ftru@ture, 
which is always preferved uniform in the fame aed 
That various external circumftances, as a copious or defi- 
cient fupply of nutrition, and many caufes of a nature 
entirely unknown to us, may have an effect in altering or 
varioully modifying the original fabric, within certain li- 
mits, we do not pretend to deny. 

If the phenomena of nevi afford no proof of a plaftic 
foul; if we acknowledge that the beautiful ftruéture of 
an animal body cannot be reared by chance, nor by any 
blind force with which inorganic parts may attraét each 
other, it remains for us to confider whether the fetus is 
formed before the time of conception, according to the 
hypothetis of evolution, This opinion has been chiefly held 
in modern times: itis ably defended by Haller, and has 
been fupported by the experiments and writings of Spal- 
lanzani and Bonnet. 

Ii, fays Haller, the germ or original of the fectus be con- 
tained in the mother, if it be already formed in the 
ovum, and fo far~perfected as to require merely a fuppl 
of nourifhment for its growth, the grand difficulty of au. 


ing fuch an artificial and complicated ftruéture from ig. 


organic matter is overcome, In this hypothefis, the Creator, 
with 
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avith whom nothing is difficult, forms the machine: he has 
arranged dead matter, in conformity: with his -previous 
defigns, and according to the archetype fixed by ms wif- 
dom, before the acceffion of the influence furnifhed by the 
male. In the fame way you may have in plants a perfec 
flower, capfules, and well-formed feeds, differing from fruit- 
ful feeds only in the ‘cireumttance, that they would not 
grow into a new plant. The metamorphofes of infects 
have been adduced in fupport of this notion of evolution : 
the butterfly, fo entirely different from the chryfalis, was 
entirely contained in the former, and needed only to be 
difengaged by the removal of the fkin, and have its parts 
unfolded. The rudiments of the trachee, which are to 
contain air in the bee, cxift i the fatty fubitance of the 
worm from which the perfect infeG is formed, and nu- 
merous examples of a fimilar defcription might be adduced. 
The phenomenon of incubation, and the fuccelflive ap- 
pearance of various parts until the whole animal is com- 
pleted, afford a convincing argumert for the hypothefis 
of evolution, After recounting the gradual and progref- 
five unfolding of the body of the chicken, Haller obferves, 
that the progrefs is nearly the fame in quadrupeds. “ In 
the human foetus, which at firft feems a mere unorganized 
mafs, Leeuwenhoeck already difcerned, by means of his 
microfcopes, diftinct organization. Thus it is clear, that 
an ammal without any limbs, or difcernible arrangement 
of parts, is gradually changed by various ftages into a 
pertec&t being, nourifhed by food, and fufceptible of yolun- 
tary motion, It may be inquired, whether the animalcule, 
before it can be recognized by the fenfes of the diffeétor, 
exiits in the father or the mother: whether it were formed 
by epigenefis, or the fucceflive union of particles; or 
fuddenly produced. LEpigenefis is altogether impoffible. 
Whoever has contemplated the ftru€ture of the body 
with a little attention, muft be convinced that an animal 
could not exift without a heart, fince the principle of life 
and motion exifts in that organ. But the heart muft be 
furnifhed with arteries to carry the vital fluid to all parts, 
and with veins to carry it back again. 

It is eafily proved that the foetus does not confift of a 
mere fleleton of blood-veffels. Vifcera muft accompany 
thefe, of which, with fome cellular fubftance, they are 
entirely compofed. But no one has feen the vifcera com- 
pofed by particles fucceflively depofited: they are perfect, 
although fmall, as foon as they can be difcerned. Muf- 
cles muft haye been prefent from the firft: for the young 
animal, in the incubated egg, is capable of motion, and 
from its ftraight ftate bends the body. It is moreover 
irritable, and mult confequently have mufcles, although they 
are concealed under the appearance of a mere gelatine. The 
head is large, and the eyes are vifible among the firft parts, 
‘together with the heart. The mufcles require the prefence 
of nerves, the brain muft have been prefent with the head 
and heart.’’ The hypothefis then, to which thefe argu- 
ments lead, is, that the perfect animal exiits previoufly to 
concepticn; that nothing now is generated, but that the 
parts, which were folded up, and contracted into a {mall 
fpace, are expanded, unfolded, enlarged, and rendered 
confpicuous. In this mode cf explication, we muit, it 
feems, admit, that the germs of all the human race, as 
well thofe who have already lived, as thofe who may here- 
after be born, were contamed in the ovaria of Ive: a 
propoiition of fo itrange a nature, and fo completely un- 
fufceptible of proof, that we cannot value very highly the 
hypothefis, which renders it neceflary. 

"The pre-organized germ would remain in a kind of torpid 
ftate in its ovarian receptacle, were it not fimulated by the 
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male femen. This fluid roufes it from its lethargy, and 
caufes its growth and developement. The ftimulating 
properties of the femen are fuppofed by Haller to excite 
the ‘motion of the heart; and he conceives that the 
fubfequent developement of the new being is eafily under- 
flood. 
_ The great reputation of Haller has not however gained 
to his opinions on this fubje& univerfal affent. The accu- 
rate and well-informed Blumenbach of Gottingen has 
oppofed the liypothefis of evolution with great efieét, and 
has arrayed againft it a number cf objections, which its 
advocates wiil not eafily eludes His opinions on this fub- 
ject are, on the whole, the mot rational that have been 
hitherto promulgated: the following flatement of them is 
derived from his manual of natural hiftory, and his infti- 
tutes of phytioloe “© The hypothefis of evolution has 
been employed, pa ticularly in modern times, in order to ex- 
plain the origin of organized bodies; it has ben flated that 
no man, no other animal, and no plant is generated, but that - 
they have all exifted in their parents and anceftors, in the 
ftate of complete previoufly formed germs, fince the firft 
creation. The various generations have been continued, 
one within the other, like a feries of pill-boxes, and have 
been only gradually unfolded and brought to light by 
fecundation, in their refpective turns.’ Haller, who was 
the leader of the modern evolutionitts, roundly afferted, 
“¢ that the vifcera, and all the bones of the future foetus, 
exilt before conception in the maternal germ, but nearly in 
a fluid ftate, and therefore invifible.’’ This opinion muft be 
deemed, on the firft view of it, irreconcileable with reafon, 
on.account of the fuppofition involved in it, of the ufe- 
lefs creation of innumerable germs, which are never to be 
evolved ; and it is utterly at variance with all chafte and found 
phyfiological reafoning, on account of the great aid which 
it requires from preternatural agency, and the ~ufeleis 
complication of natural powers. which it fuppofes in 
oppolition to all the laws of philofophical inveitigation. 
According to the unanimous reprefentations of the moft ce- 
lebrated and zealous advocates -of evolution, the pre-organ- 
ized germs lie ready in the mother, are roufed at the time 
of fecundation, and proceed to their developement by this 
agency of the male feminal fluid. What we call conception 
is, therefore, nothing but the excitation of the torpid germ 
by the affufion of the male liquor. Here then, in the firtt 
place, we muft fuppofe an exciting power. But children 
often refemble moft ftrikingly their father only: bitches, 
after copulating with different dogs, often have’ puppies re- 
fembling their different fathers: two individuals of different 
races, asa Negro and an European, produce together off- 
{pring of a middle charaéter, or a mulatto: and, where the 
{pecies of animals or plants is different, mongrels are pro- 
duced, having as many characters of the father’s formation as 
of the mother’s. All thefe facts’ cannot be overlooked ; 
and, in order to account for them, the evolutioniits fuppole 
in the femen, in addition to its exciting influence, a forma- 
tive power, by which it can change the pre-organized germ 
contained in the mother into fomething of the form of the fa- 
ther. _ Thus we find two powers in the femen, an exciting, 
and a formative one. But, by means of an artificial hybrid 
impregnation, repeated through feveral generations, we can, 
at laft, change one fpecies of organized bodies entirely into 
another, One fpecies of plant, fecundated with the male 
duit of another, produced feeds, from which hybrid fe- 
cundable plants were produced. Thefe were again fecun- 
dated with duit of the fame male plant ; andj after this had 
been repeated four times, a complete metamorpholis had 
taken place, by which the charaéters of the male were ful. 
K fituted 
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ftituted for thofe of the female plant. The fame circum- 
flances will occur in the human fpecies if the offspring of 
an European woman by a negro be fecundated by a negro ; 
and the produce of that conception again by a negro, &c. 
Thus, at laft, the preformation of the maternal germ, which 
has been preferved fince the creation of the world, avails 
nothing, but yields entirely to the formative power of the 
male fluid, which, according to the hypothefis of evolution, 
fhould merely excite it toaGtion. Wemay affirm, in fhort, 
on the whole, that of all the phenomena adduced in fupport 
of this hypothefis, not one can be eltablifhed fufficiently 
clear to be admitted as a proof; while there are numerous 
unexceptionable obfervations direftly oppoling: it. 

But, in proportion as this hypothelis of evolution is in- 
confiftent with the phenomena, and with the rules of philo- 
fophifing, fo, on the contrary, the opinion, not that any fic- 
titious germs are evolyed by means of conception, but that 
the new being is in fa@ generated, and gradually and fuc- 
ceflively formed from the generative fluids, commends itfelf 
to our approbation by its fimplicity, and its accordance with 
the other procefles of nature. 

Since this affair of a true generation by fucceffive forma- 
tion has been varioufly explained by phyfiologiits, I con- 
ceive that we fhall approach moft nearly to the truth, by 
adopting the following propofitions. 1it. The materials, 
of which organized bodies, and confequently the human 
frame is compofed, differ from all other matter in being re- 
gulated fimply and exclufively by vital powers. 2d. Of 
thefe the moft remarkable, and that, whofe exiftence and 
agency can be the Jeaft queftioned, is the force which aéts 
on organized matter, when prepared for its deftination, but 
not yet moulded into fhape, and beftows on it, according 
to its various natures, various but determined and definite 
forms. In order to ditinguifh this vital power properly from 
all others, I give it the name of nifus formativus. 3d. This 
nifus formativus is imparted to the materials of genera- 
tion, when they are contained ina mature ftate, under the 
requifite conditions, in the uterine cavity, builds up in it the 
rudiments of the embryo, and gradually forms its organs 
to correfpond to their pre-ordained purpofes: it preferves 
the fame ftruture by the procefs of nutrition, as long as 
life continues ; and it obviates the effets of cafual mutila- 
tion, as far as that can be accomplifhed, by means of re- 
production, 

This gradual formation of new organized bodies can be 
moft manifeftly difcerned in thofe, which combine, with a 
confiderable magnitude, a rapid growth, and fuch a kind 
of delicate femi-tranfparent texture, that they can be 
clearly feen through, particularly in a fufficient light, and 
with moderate magnifying powers. This is the cafe in 
the vegetable kingdom, with fome fimple aquatic produc- 
tions, as the conferva fontinalis, which is propagated in the 
early part of fpring; in the bloodlefs divifions of the ani- 
mal kingdom, with the polypes (hydra) ; in the animal king- 
dom, with the incubated egg, on the firft appearance of the 
chicken, and its fubfequent daily developement. 

‘It muft be obferved here, that the expreffion nifits forma- 
tivus is employed fimply for the purpofe of diftinguifhing 
this from the other kinds of vital powers, and by no means 
with any intention of explaining the caufe of generation. 
I believe the latter to be concealed by no Jefs impenetrable 
darknefs than that which involves the caufes of gravitation 
and attraGtion, which are only names for effects, recognized 
like the nifus formativus, a pofteriori. I have employed the 
word nifus chiefly in order to denote that the nature of this 
force is truly vital, and to diftinguifh it as clearly as poffible 
from the merely mechanical powers, by means of which 


fome philofophers formerly endeavoured to éxplain the bu- 
finefs of generation. ‘The very point on which the whole 
of this doétrine concerning the nifus formativus hinges, 
and which alone fufficiently diitinguifhes it from the vis 
plaftica of the ancients, the vis effentialis of Wolf, and 
other hypothefes of the like nature, confilts im the combina- 
tion of the two principles, by which the nature of organ- 
ized bodies is explained, viz. the phyfico-mechanical and 
the teleological. 

I hold it moft probable, that in the firft place, a definite 
time is required for the various fluids of each fex, which 
feem to be united in the cavity of the uterus after a fruit- 
ful copulation, to be mcre itimately mingled, and brought 
to maturity. When the period of this preparation is com- 
pleted, the mature and intimately blended fluids become 
animated by the nifus formativus, by which the hitherto 
unformed materials of generation are partly moulded into 
the elegant coverings of the ovum, partly into the figure 
of the contained embryo. Hence wé can underftand, why 
the finalleft veftige of a formed foetus cannot be difcerned, 
even with the affiftance of the excellent modern diop- 
trical inftruments, during the firlt week after conception, 
excepting the unformed fluids contained in the uterine 
cavity ; while the embryo appears as it were on a fudden in 
the third week. 

I fhould exceed the limits of thefe inftitutions, if I were 
to recount at greater length thofe arguments drawn from 
nature herfelf, by which the influence of the nifus forma- 
tivus in generation feems to me to be rendered very highly 
probable. I fhall advert very fhurtly to a few of thefe points, 
the force of which will be eafily difcovered by a more at= 
tentive confideration. On this principle I explain the me- 
morable experiment in the hiftory of hybrid productions, 
where prolific hybrids, fecundated during feveral genera- 
tions, by the male feed of the fame fpecies, have produced 
an offspring gradually deviating from the original ma- 
ternal form, and affuming the chara¢ters of the father, 
until at laft the former has been completely changed into 
the latter by a kind of arbitrary metamorpholis. 

The well-known fact of the great frequency of mon- 
ftrous produétions in fome fpecies of dometticated animals, 
particularly {wine, and their rarity in the wild condition of 
the fame animals, can only be explained on the principles 
already ftated. ‘The evolutionifts are compelled to affert 
that all thefe monftrofities muft have exifted in the germs 


from the firft creation of things. The phenomena of re-pro-. 


duGtion, taken altogether, can be much more aptly explain- 
ed by the agency of the nifus formativus, than on the notion 
of pre-exiftent germs; and fome particular examples, as, 
for inftance, of nails growing on the middle, after the lofs 
of the firft phalanx, cannot well be folved on any other 
principle. 

After confidering, and carefully weighing the arguments 
on both fides of the queftion, it appears, that even thofe 
who aflume pre-exiftent germs, muft allow to the male femi- 
nal fluid a confiderable formative influence, in addition to 
the exciting power, which they recognize in it, and con= 
fequently that the doétrine which they defend requires, in 
faét, the affitance of the nifus formativus; while the lat- 
ter fufficiently explains the phenomena of generation, with- 
out the aid of pre-exifting germs.”? Whatever theory of ge- 
neration we adopt, w3 mut ultimately afcend to the agency 
of the Creator, the primary cauife of all exiitence. 

The cireumtltances belonging to the ftate of pregnancy 5 
the period and phenomena of parturition and its confequences, 
are treated under thofe articles of the Cyclopedia which 
relate to the fubject of midwifery. fa 
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Geveration of Birds, Fifhes, Foffils, Infeds, Metals, 
Minerals, Mufhrooms. See Brrp, Visi, Fossizs, Insects, 
&c. 

GENERATION of Plants. See Fecunpation and GEMMA. 

GENERATION of Shells. See Sues. 

GENERATION of Stones. See Stones, Span, TROCHITES, 
and CRYSTALS. 

Generation, in Theology. The, father is faid, by fome 
divines, to have produced his Word, or Son, from all cter- 
nity, by way of generation; on which occafion the word 
generation raifed a peculiar idea: that proceffion which is 
really effected in the way of underitanding, is called gene- 
ration, becaufe in virtue thereof the Word becomes like to 
him from whom he takes his original; or, as St. Paul ex- 
preffes it, is the figure or image of his fubftance, i. e. of 
his being and nature. See Triniry and Prrson.—And 
hence it is, they fay, that the fecond perfon in the ‘Trinity 
is called the Son. 

Generation is alfo ufed, though fomewhat. improperly, 
for genealogy, or the feries of children iffued from the fame 
ftock. Thus the gofpel of St. Matthew commences with 
“the book of the generation of Jefus Chrilt, &c.’" The 
latter and more accurate tranflators, inftead of generation, 
ufe the word gensalogy. 

Geveration is alfo ufed to fignify a people, race, or 
nation, elpecially in the literal tranflations of the {cripture, 
where the word generally occurs wherever the Latin has ge- 
neratios and the Greek Vevey 58 

Thus, ‘* A wicked and perverfe generation feeketh a 
fign,’’ &c. ‘ One generation pafles away, and another 
cometh,’ &c. 

Generation is alfo ufed in the fenfe of an age, or the 
ordinary period of a man’s life. 

Thus we fay to the third and fourth generation. In this 
fenfe, hiftorians ufually reckon a generation the {pace of 
thirty-three years, or thereabouts. See Acar. 

Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred years ; 
which computation appears, fyom the latter authors of po- 
litical arithmetic, to be pretty juit. See CuronoLocy and 
PowrricaL arithmetic. 3 

GENERATOR, in Mufic, fignifies the principal found 
or feunds by which others are produced. (See GenERATE.) 
Thus, the lowelt C for the treble of the harpfichord, be- 
fides its octave, will ftrike an attentive ear with its twelfth 
above or G in alt, and with its feventeenth above, or Ein 
alt. The C, therefore, is called their ‘ generator,” and 
the G and E its produéts or harmonies. But in the approxi- 
mation of chords for G its o¢tave below is fubitituted, 
which conttitutes a fifth from the generator, or lowett C ; 
and for I ts likewife fubftituted its fifteenth below, which, 
with the above-mentioned C, forms a third major. Uo the 
lowefl notes, therefore, exchanged for thofe in alt, by fub- 
ftitution, the denominations of products or harmonies are 
likewife given, whilit the C retains the name of their “ ge- 
nerator.”’ But ftill, according to the fyftem of Tartini, 
two. notes in concord, which, when founded, produce a 
third, may be termed the “ concurring generators” of that 
third. 

GENERICAL Name, in Natural Hiffory, the word ufed 
to fignify all the fpecies of natural bodies, which agree in 
certain effential and peculiar charaéters, and therefore all of 
the fame family or kind ; fo that the word ufed as the gene- 
rical name equally exprefles every one of them, and fome 
other words expreffive of the peculiar qualities or figures of 
each are added, in order to denote them fingly, and make up 
what is called a fpecific name. 

‘Thus the word rofa, or rofe, is the generical name of the 
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whole feries of flowers of that kind, which are ditincuifh- 
ed by the f{pecific names of the red rofe, the white rofe, the 
apple rofe, &c. The ignorance of former ages, in the 
true principles of natural hificry, has occafioned the bo- 
dies, which are the objects of it, to be arranged into very 
unnatural feries under the name of genera; and thefe have 
been called by names as improper as the characters they 
were diftinguifhed by. Linnzus has done a great deal 
in exploding the bad generical names in botany, and Ar- 
tedi has applied his rules about the formation of thefe 
names with very little difference to the fubjects of ichthyo- 
logy. 

Many of the generical names of fifh, till the time of this 
author, were fo barbarous and olfcure, that if was not 
eafy to trace them to their original, or to find whether 
they were truly Teutonic, Englifh, Dutch, Swedifh, French, 
Toe Spanith, Portuguefe, Latin, or Indian.—The ig- 
norance of the writers on thefe fubjeéts, or their too feru- 
pulous adherence to the cuftoms of their predeceffors, feem 
to have been principally the caufes of this, and often an en- 
tire negligence. Arrtedi’s rules for generical names for fifh 
are thefe: whatever fifh there are which agree in the fame 
generical characters, and are properly of the fame genus, 
thefe ought all to be called by the fame gencrical name, their 
differences being only exprefied by {pecific ones. This ap- 
pears fo plain, fo jult, and fo neceffary a rule, that it is al- 
moft a fhame to lay it down; yet the writers on fifh, tili the 
time of this author, had very feldom cbferved it. 

Another barbarifm and impropriety in the generical names 
of fifh among the old authors, is the ufing of the fame 
words to exprefs them, which are alfo the names of other 
animals, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. ‘Thefe are fub- 
jet to great objection ; becaufe when they are ufed, it is 
not eafy to fee, in fome cafes, whether the author is fpeak- 
ing of a bird, a beaft, ora fifh. It is therefore one of the 
general rules of Artedi, that all thefe names to abo- 
lifhed, as alfo all thofe which are common to fifh, and to 
plants, minerals,.and to the tools of hufbandry, or other 
fervices. 

Another rule of this excellent author is, that’ generical 
names that are compoied of two whole words, unnaturally 
tied together, are to be abolifhed, it being eafy to contrive 
names lefs barbarous, and as expreffive: next to thefe are 
to be exploded thofe names which are formed of two gene- 
rical words before in ufe,- the one breken or cut fhort, the 
other preierved entire. , 

Another general rule in regard to thefe names is, that all 
fuch as are not of either Lat or Greek origin, are to be 
proferibed and wholly rejected, This rule cuts off a pro- 
digious number of barbarous words, with which we find 
the books of authors of former ages on thefe f{ubjects 
crowded. 

A fixth rule for the regulating gencrical names is, that 
all fuch are to be abolifhed as terminate in ofdes, as expreff- 
ing a refemblance often imaginary, and often alluding to 
fomething unknown, or rendered difficult to trace from 
the changes which the raines of other things have under- 
gone fince the time when it was formed. Thefe words con-~ 
vey no idea-of the character of the genus exprefled by them, 
except that they are like the other thing alluded to in fome 
external, though perhaps not effeptial, character: of this 
kind are the rhomboides, fcorpoides, &c. 

A feventh rule in regard to thefe names is, that all fuch 
are to be rejected as are barely diminutives, and terminate in 
ulus or ula. Thefe convey no other idea, but that of the 
fifh being like fome other fifh, only lefs: now bignefs is no 
generical character ; therefore if this genus, and that re~ 
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ferred to, differ only in fize, they have no generical dif- 
ference at all; if they do differ otherwife, they fhould be 
expreffed. What makes many of thefe names alfo more 
intolerable is, that they allude not to fifh, but to other 
things fo different in their nature, that there mult needs be 
many other more eifential varieties between them, befide 
fize. 

Another general rule is, that fuch generical names as are 
pure Latin, but are mere adjeétives, are to be exploded, 
there being no-reafon for ufing them as fubftantives 

A ninth general rule is, that fuch names as are formed of 
Latin words, unknown to the ancient Romans, and formed 
by the later writers, are to be expelled as barbarous, and 
others of better credit placed in their f{tead. 

Finally, fuch generical names as have been given to fifh 
from the places where they are caught are to be rejected ; 
of this kind are the fardella and fardina from the ifland of 
Sardinia, and the fturio from Afturia, a province of Spain. 
Thefe forts of names can convey no idea of the nature of 
the fifth, and may belong as well to ene genus as to another. 
Artedi, Ichthyolog. p. 10. 69. 73. 79. 

Thefe rules of profeription banifhed fo many of the re- 
ceived generical names of fifh, that it might be fuppofed 
the whole. number was exhaufted, and all the fihh in the 
world to be named anew. But this is not the cafe; the 
genera are in reality mucly fewer in number than they have 
been ufually fuppofed, and therefore fewer words will ferve 
to exprefs them, and there yet remain many truly Latin 
words ufed by the ancient Romans, by which the far greater 
part of the genera may be exprefied, and the few remaining 
may be beft denominated by compound Greek words, ex- 
preffive of their real characters. 

Among the true and genuine Latin, and Greco-Latin 
names of the genera of fith, are thefe: accipenfer, amia, 
anthias, balezna, blennius, clupea, cobites, cyprinus; del- 
phinus, elops, efox, exocotus, gobius, labrus, lamia, lipa- 
ris, mugil, mullus, murana, perca, phyfeter, priflis, raja, 
falmo, falpa, fearus, {comber, filurus, fparus, {qualus, thyn- 
nus, torpedo, triton, turfio, uranofcopus, xiphias, zeus. 
Thefe will go a great way toward the naming of the true ge- 
nera. Arted: has merited greatly of the world, in thus re- 
forming the names of fifth; and the rules he has laid down, 
thus given at large, may, with little variation, be made to 
ferve for any other author, in whatever branch of know- 
ledge he has occafion te write. 

GENERIS Ssecunpr. See Secunptr. 

GENEROSA, a Genileqwoman. See GEXTLEWOMAN and 
SPINSTER. 


GENEROSITY, Order of; an order of knighthood, 


eftablithed in 1685, by Frederick III., eleGtor of Branden- 
burg and king of Pruilia, whilit he was elettoral prince. 
The badge was a gold crofs of eight points enamelled azure, 
bearing in the centre this infcription’ “141 Gentrosité,’” 
and pendent to a blue ribband. 

GENESAN, in Geography, a town in the Arabian Irak s. 
go miles S. of Bagdad. 

GENESAR, or Genesarern, called alfo Cinreth, and 
afterwards Tiberias, a town of Paleftine on. the lake of the 
fame name, call<d alfo Seaof Galilee, which fee. 

GENESEE, a townfhip of America, in the ftate of 
New York, and county of Ontario, having 217 eleétors.. 

Grevrser Country, a large traét of land in the flate of 
New York, deriving its name from Geneffee, one of itsrivers, 
and bounded N. and N.W. by lake Ontario, S. by Penn- 
fylvamia, E. by the weltern part of the military townfhips in 
Onondago county, and W. by lake Erie and Niagara river. 
This is a rich traét of country, and. well watered by lakes 
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and rivers, it is fattifh, its rivers are fluggifh, the foil ig: 
moilt, and its lakes are numerous. 

GENESEE, or Geneffze River, rifes in Pennfylyania, near thte 
moft elevated {pot of this ftate, where alfo the eafternmoft 
water of Alleghany river, and Pine creek, a water of Suf- 
quehanna, and Tioga river rife. It has-feveral falls, which 
furnifh excellent mill-feats, that are improved by the-inha- 
bitants. “After a courfe of about roo miles, chiefly N:E2 
by N., it difcharges itfelf into lake Ontario, 42 miles Ex~ 
of Jrondequat; or Rundagut bay, and 80 miles E. from 
the falls of Niagara. .The fettlements on this river, from 
its mouth upwards, are Northfield, Northampton, Hart- 
ford; Geneflee, and Williamfburgh. When the weftern ca-- 
nals and locks are completed, there will not be any carrying 
place between the city of New York and Williamfburgh.. 
The Genefee flats Jie on the borders of this river, about 
zo miles im length and about four in breadth. Thefe are 
moftly the property of the Indians. 

GENESEE, or Geneffee County, is bounded N. by lake Onta- 
rio, W. by Niagara river and lake Erie, S. by Pennfylvania, 
and EK. by the counties of Tioga and Orondago. It com-- 
prehends the counties of Ontario, Steuben, aid Genefee,- 
and contained, in the year 1800, upwards’ of 17.000 per- 
fons. This county is finely watered by the Genelee river 
and its tributary itreams, ‘feveral creeks, and alfo lakes, 
which are from 20 to 40 miles in length. The fouthern: 
part is watered by feveral branches of the Sufquehanna. 
‘This county is large, and comprehends the wefiern part of 
the ftate of New Fork. : 

GENESIS, in Bitlical Hiffory, the firit book of the Old 
Teftamenat, containing the hiltory of: the creation, and the 
lives of the firft patriarchs. : { 

The book of Genetis ftandsat the head of the Peniateuck}. 
which fee. Its author is held to be Mofes: it contains the 
relation of 2369 years, viz. from the beginning of the world 
to the death of Jofeph.. The Jews are forbid to read the 
beginning of Genelis, and the beginning of Ezekiel, before 
thirty years of age. 

The Hebrews called this book. Bere/chith, becaufe it be-- 
gins with that word, which in their language fignifies im 
principio, or in the beginning The Greeks gave it the name- 
Genelis, Vissi, gs d. production, generation, becaufe it be— 
gins with the hiftory of the production or generation of all 
beings. : 

This book, befides the hiftory of the creation, containg« 
an account of the original innocence and fall of man; the 
propagation of mankind; the rife of religion ; the general: 
defection and corruption of the world ; the deluge ;- the re— 
itoration of the world; the divifion and pecpling of the- 
earth ; and the hiftory of the firft patriarchs to the death of* 
Jofeph. It was eaty for Mofes to be fatisied of the truth. 
of what he delivers in this book, becaufe it came down to» 
him through a few hands : for from Adam to Noah, there 
was one man,, viz. Methufelah,. who lived fo long as to fee 
them both: in like manner Shem converfed with Noah and’ 
Abraham; Lfaac with Abraham and Jofeph, from whom 
the records of this: book might eafily be conveyed to Mofes 
by, Amram, who was contemporary with Jofeph.—Pa= 
trick. 

Genesis, in Geometry, denotes: the formation of a line, 
plane, or folid, by the motion or flux of a-point, line, or’ 
furface. See each refpe&tively ;.alfo Fruxion and Curve, 
and GENERATION... 

The genefis, or formation, e. gr. of a globe or fphere, is 
conceived by fuppofing a femi-circle to revolve upon a right 
line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other, called 


its axis, or axis of circumvolution ;:- the motion or revolution 
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of that femi-circle is the genefis of the fphere, &c. See 
Grose and Sprers. 

In the genefis of figures, &c. the line or furface that 
moves, is called the deferibent ; and the line round which, 
er according to which, the revolution or motion is made, 


the diricent. : 

GENEST, Crannes-Ciaunn, in Biography, was born 
at Paris in 1639. Being of an unfettled difpoiition, he re- 
folved to go to the Indies to feek his fortune, but the veffel 
in which he failed having been captured by the Englith, he 
was brought to London, where he fubfifted for fome time 
by teaching the French language. On his return to his 
own country, he obtained the poit of preceptor to Made- 
moifelle de Blois, afterwards duchefs of Orleans, and other 
confiderable offices among the great. He became a member 
of the French academy in 1698, and died at Paris in 1719. 
Though acourtier, he was dincere aad fimple in his manners, 
and eitimable in his character. He derived a taite for natu- 
tal philofophy from the lectures of Rohault, the difciple of 
Defcartes, and for metaphyfics from the inflructions and 
converfation of Boffuet. He was an elegant fcholar, and 
greatly devoted to poetry and polite literature. His works 
are numerous, of which the principal’ are ‘* Principes de 
Philofophie,’’ in which the author adduces many arguiments 
in defence of a God, and of the immortality of the foul. 
“ Occational Pieces of Poetry.?’ Several tragedies, and 
« A differtation upon Paftorals.’’ Moreri. 

GENEST-DAMBIERRE, Sr. in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Vienne; feven miles W. 
of Chatellerault. . 

GENEST-MALLISAUT, Sr. a town of France, in 
the department of the Loire, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftridt of St. Etienne; four miles S. of St. Etienne. The 
place contains 1987, and the canton 5648 inhabitants, ona 
territory of 150 kiliometres,. in five communes. 

GENET, Francis, in Biography, was born at Avig- 
non in the year 16403 here he received his grammatical 
learning, and having acquired a confiderable knowledge in 
the Latin and Greek, he entered upon philofophy, and was 
for atime a difciple of Scotus, but he afterwards relinquifhed 
his fyltem, and became zealoufly attached to the philofophy 
and theolegy of Aquinas. In 1670, he was admitted to 
the decree of doctor in civil and canon law at Avignon, and 
acquired much reputation by the thefes, which he delivered 
en that oceafion, again{t iimony. His talents recommended 
him to the notice ot the archbifhop of Aix, who for fome 
time made ufe of him in the management of the eccleflattical 
eoncerns of his metropolitan difti@. He was afterwards 
employed and patronized by M. Le Camus, bihop of Gre- 
noble, who engaged him in the compolition of a-fyflem of 
moral theology, which was afterwards publifhed in fix vo- 
lumes 12mo. under the title of «* Morale de Grenoble.”’ 
This work was well received, has gone through many edi- 
tions, and has been tranflated into the Latin language. 
Soon after its publication, the pope, Innocent XI. created 
M. Genet canon and prebend of the cathedral church at 


Avignon, and in 1685 appointed him bithop of Vaifon.- 


He ‘diicharged ‘all the duties: of his epifcopal functions-with 


exemplary watchfulnefs and zeal,, till the year 1688, when’ 


he was profecuted for having admitted into his diocefe the 
relisious belonging to a new convent at Touloufe, which 
Louis XIV. had fupprefled. By the arbitrary mandate‘ of 
the king, the good bifhop was arrefted, and imprifoned for 
fifteen months in the ifle of Rhe, whence he was releafed by 
the interfofition of the pope. He wasaccidentally drowned 
ja.1702. Moreri. 

GENET, or Jennet, faid to be. derived from evyrycy -Lene 
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nalusy inthe Manege, &e. a {mall-fized, well-proportioret 
Spanifh horfe. . 
: Some alfo give the name gencta to well-made Italian 
horfes, 

Genet, Order of, an order of knighthood, inftituted in 
France by Charles Martel inthe year 726, for commemo- 
rating a fignal viétory, which he obtained in that year over 
the Arabian army, commanded by Abdiramo. The badge 
of the order was a genet feiant, enamelled azure, {potted 
or freckled gules, and collared or, on a mount vert, ena- 
melled with flowers proper... This badge was worn pendent 
to a collar compofed of three chains of gold interlaced with: 
red enamelled rofes. This order was inftituted for fixteen 
knights, and continued in great repute till the reign of king 
Robert, when it was abolifhed on his devifing the order of 
the ftar, in honour of the holy virgin. ‘ 
GENETHLIA, To600, in Antiquity, afolemnity kept 
in memory of fome perfon deceafed. : 

GENETHLIACT, formed of the Greek yeean, origins. 
generation, nativity, in Aftrology, perfons who ereét horo-- 
{copes, or pretend to foretel what fhall: befel’a man, by 
means of the“ftars which prefided at his nativity. 

The ancients called them Cha/dei, and ‘by the- general® 
name mathematici : accordingly, the feveral civil and canon 
laws, which we find made again{t the-mathematicians, only 
refpect the genethliaci, or aitrologers. ; 

They were expelled Rome by a formal decree of the 
fenate; and yet found fo much protection from the credulity 
of the people, that they remained therein unmoletled.- 
Hence an ancient author fpeaks of them as “ hominum 
genus, quod in civitate noftra femper: & vetabitur, & reti- 
nebitur.”’ 

Antipater and Archinapolus have fhewn, that genethlio- 
logy fhould rather be founded on the time of the conception* 
than on that of the birth. Vitruvius: 

GENETHLIACUM, Grnetuirac Poem, isa compo- 
fition in verfe, on the birth of fome prince, or other illuf.- 
trious perfon ; wherein the poet promifes him great honours, 
advantages, fucceffes, victories, &c. by a kind of prophecy 
or prediction : fuch is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, begin- 
ning, 

*¢ Sicelides Mufe, paulo majora canamus,’’” 


There are alfo genethliac fpeeches or orations, made to ce-- 
lebrate a perfon’s birth-day. 

GENETIDES, in Natural Hiflory, aname given by the 
ancients to the {tone more, generally known under-the name> 
enchymonites.. This was the fpar-incrufted' on the tops and: 
fides of fubterranean caveris,. which they fuppofed daily te 
bring forth more,. and therefore gave the powder of it to 
women at the time of their lying-in, to promote their [peedy: 
delivery. ; 

GENETTAS To ride a lay is*to ridé in the: Spanith 
fafhion, ze. with the ftirrups io fhort, that the {purs bear 
upon the flanks of: the horfe.. 'Fhissis deemed a piece of: 
gallantry m Spain, but not-among us. ; 

GENETTA, m Zoology, a f{pecies of Viverra, which fee. 

GENETTE, inthe Manege, a Turkith bit, the curb of 
which is all of one piece, and made like a large ring, and 
placed above the liberty of the tongue. When they bridle 
a-horfe, they make his chin pafs threugh this curb, which: 
furreunds his beard.. his fort of*bit was much ufed at the 
court of France when Guillet wrote.- 

GENETYLLIS, rsduaac, in Antiquity, asfolemnity 
celebrated by women, in honour of Genetyllis, the goddels 
of that fex. 

GENEVA, or Gr, a popular name for a compound 


watery 
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water, which is, or ought to be, procured from the berries 
tf the juniper-tree, diftilled with brandy or malt-fpirits. 
Sce JUNIPERUS. 

The word is formed from genevre, the French name of the 
iper-berry. } : 

1¢ beit geneva we now have, 1s made from an ordinary 
, diftilled a fecond time with an addition of fome juni- 
per berries; but the original liquor of this kind was pre- 
: a very different manner.! It was a cultom in the 
Rilling of fpirits from wort, or other fermented liquors, to 
udd in the working fome aromatic ingredient, fuch as ginger, 
cortex Winteranus, or grains of paradife, to take off the 
tad flavour, and to give a pungent tafte to the {pirit. 
Among other things ufed with this intent, fome tried the 
funiper-berries, and finding that they gave not only an agree- 
ur, but very valuable virtues alfo to the {pirit, 
ht it to a general cultom, and the liquor fold 
name. The method of adding the berries was to 
the malt in the grinding ; a proper proportion was allowed, 
and the whole was reduced to meal together, and worked in 
the commen way. The fpirit thus obtained was flavoured 
ah oricne with the berries, and exceeded all that could be 
made by any ether method, Our common diltillers leave 
out the juniper-berries entirely from the diquor they now 
make and fel under that name. Our chemiits have let them 
into the feeret, that the oil of juniper-berries, and that of 
turpentine, are very much alike in flavour, though not in 
price: and the common method of making what is called 
geneva in London, is with common malt {pint, and a pro- 
per quantity of oil of turpentine dittilled together. Shaw’s 
Effay on Dittill p. 7. See Distitrer. 

Gryeva, in Geography, a city of France (fince the re- 
yolution), principal place of a diftrict, and capital of the 
department Leman, but formerly capital of a republic, in 
alliance with the Swifs; fituated on the confines of Savoy, 
France, and Switzerland, at the fouthern extremity of the 
s* lake of Geneva,’”’? or “ Leman lake,” upon the narrowelt 
part'of it; where the Rhone iffues in two Jarge and rapid 
itreams, which foon afterwards unite, and, pafiing through 
the city, divides it into two unequal parts. The adjacent 
country is uncommonly picturefque, and abounds in magni- 
dicent views, formed by. the town, the lake, the numerous 
hills and mountains, particularly the Saleve and the Mole, 
rifing fuddenly from the plain in a variety of fantailic forms, 
backed by the glaciers of Savoy, with their frozen, tops 
gliftening in the fun, and the majeltic Mont Blanc rearing 
its head far above the reft. Geneva, wnich ftands partly in 
the plain, upon the borders of the Jake, and partly upon a 
gentle afcent, is irregularly built : the houfes are high, and 
many in the trading part of the city have arcades of wood, 
which are raifed even to the upper ftories. Thefe arcades, 
fupported by pillars, give a gloomy appearance to the treet, 
but are ufeful to the inhabitants in protecting them from the 
fun and rain. This is.the moft populous town in Switzer- 
land; and the inhabitants are eimated to be from 23,000 
to 25,000. This population is owing to the induitry and 
activity that prevail in this place, to its extentive commerce, 
to the facility of purchafing the burgherthip, and to the pri- 
vileges which the government allows to all foreigners. The 
members of this city are diflinguifhed into citizens and 
burgeffis, inhabitants and natives, belides a fifth clafs, etta- 
blified after the revolution in 1782, and called * domiciliés,” 
avho receive from the magiltrates an annual permifiion to 
refide in the city. The citizens and burgeffes were, under 
the old police, admitted to a fhare in the government; the 
inhabitants are ftrangers allowed to fettle in the town with 
certain privileges, and the natives are the fons of thefe inha- 


bitants, who poffefs additional advantages: thefe two laft 
clafles form a large majority of the people. 

The liberal policy of this government, in receiving ftran- 
gers, and conferring the burgherfhip, is the mere remark- 
able, as it is contrary to the fpirit and ufage of the Swifs. 
Here it is peculiarly neceffary ; as the territory of this flate 
is fo very {mall, that its very exiftence depends upon the 
number and induitry of the people; for, exclufively of the 
city, there are {carcely 16,c00 perfons in the whole diftri& 
of the Genevois. 

Geneva boafts, and not without reafon, of its antiquity. 
The precife time of its commencement is not known; but 
it exilted before the Chriftian era, and is particularly men- 
tioned by Czfar. (De Bell. Gall. lie. 1.) It belonged 
to the Allobroges (fee this article), and flourifhed under the 
fucceflors of Czfar. The Chriftian religion was introduced 
among the Genevans in the third century, and about the 
middle of the 4th century Geneva appears to have been the 
fee of a bifhop. It fuffered, however, in a confiderable de- 

ree, and in common with other parts of the weftern empire, 
Ban the incurfions and ravages of the northern barbarians, 
About the middle of the fifth century the Vandals, who, 
having fettled inthe country of Vaud, and built feveral bo- 
roughs, affumed the name of Bourguignons, or, according 
to modern orthography, Burgundians, had poffeffion of it ; 
and in the year 620, it was transferred to the Franks. To- 
wards the end of the 8tk ceatury, Charlemagne convened an 
afiembly of his ftates at Geneva, to confult about a war with 
the Lombards, and confirmed both the civil and religious pri- 
yileges of this city. In the year 1032, it was annexed to 
the German empire ; but the authority of the emperor was 
little regarded in diftant provinces, and they found it expe- 
dient to protect affociations of the common people, and to 
enlarge their liberty, in order to counteraét the tyranny of 
the lords and clergy. In procefs of time, the clergy acquired 
a great degtee of fecular power and jurifdiction m connec- 
tion with their fpiritual authority ; and thus the bifhops of 
Geneva had obtained of the emperor the title of princes and 
fovereigns over the town and the adjacent country. On the 
other hand, the counts of the Genevois, or of the diftriG ia 
the vicinity of Geneva, who were originally officers of the 
empire, though afterwards they became vaflals of the bifhops, 
afpired to an exclufive adminiftration of juftice both in the 
town and the country. The people availed themfelves 
of the conteft between their fuperiors in rank and power te’ 
confirm and extend their own privileges. In the mean time, 
the liberty of the city was menaced by a third power, no lefs 
formidable than either of the other two. The counts of 
Savoy became powerful by the fucceffive pofleffion of fe- 
veral provitices ; and among the reft the Genevois favoured 
the pretenfions of the ancient counts, and afpired to the fo- 
vereignty of a flourifhing town, which was alfo a convenient 
and {trong frontier. 

dt would not be very interefting to recite, in minute detaile 
the contefts that were from time to time renewed between the 
Geneyefe and the counts of Savoy. We fhall content ourfelves 
with obferving that in the yéar 1415, the emperor Sigif- 
gnund vited Geneva, and that two years afterwards he erect- 
ed Savoy into a dukedom in favour of Amadeus, the 8th 
count, who, in the year 1420, petitioned the pope, for the 
foyereignty of the city. The duke’s fuit was referred mi the 
pope to the bifhop, who fummoned a general aflembly of 
the people, to deliberate upon the duke’s requeft, which had 
obtained the approbation of the pope. The inhabitants 
unanimoufly rejected it, and at the fame time required the 
bifhop to be true to his charge, affuring him of their con- 
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eurrence in maintaining his juft rights, and thofe of the city. 
This noble fpirit encouraged the bifhop, and produced a molt 
excellent act in favour of liberty ; for he entered into a for- 
mal agreement with the people and the fyndics, never to alter 
the conttitution without their confent. This act, having 
been engrofled in Latin, and the obfervance of it {worn to 
by the bifhop, the fyndics, and the council, was fubfcribed 
by all the magiftrates, commonalty, and clergy of Geneva; 
and in the following year was confirmed by the emperor 
Sigifmund, who declared Geneva to be an imperial city, 
under the title of “ Nobile Imperii Membrani,’”? and took 
it into his immediate protection againtt all powers, the duke 
of Savoy in particular. The Genevefe, however, maintain- 
ed their liberties againlt the repeated attacks made upon them 
by the dukes of Savoy under very great difadvantages. Never- 
thelefs, they perfevered till about the beginning of the 16th 
century, when an alliance was entered into between Geneva 
and Friburg, the conteit continued, and was the occafion of 
many acts of oppreffion and perfecution. When the treaty 
was concluded, in confequence of the active interference of a 
young citizen ef Geneva, named Berthelier, two parties 
arofe in Geneva, one of which retained an attachment to the 
intereft of the duke of Savoy, and the other declared itfelf 
on the fide of liberty. Tote’ of the latter defcription were 
called “ Eignots,” which in Swifs, er High German, fig- 
nifies ‘ confederates by oath,’ and from which the 
term “ Hugonots’’ is probably derived ; whilft thofe of the 
former were denominated ‘* Mamalukes,”’ in reference to the 
Egyptian foldiery, who being originally Chriftians, renouneed 
both their religion and liberty, to become flaves to the fultan. 
The duke, irritated by this conduét, entered Geneva with an 
armed force, and compelled the people to renounce their new 
alliance, whil{t he perfuaded Friburg to withdraw from the 
treaty, promifing not to injure the liberties of the Genevefe. 
Berthelier, the Genevan patriot, was however facrificed to his 
vengeance, and the magiltrates of the city were depofed by 
the bifhop. In the year 1526, a new alliance was formed 
between the towns of Bern, Friburg, and Geneva, which the 
duke of Savoy was not able to prevent, and occafioned wars 
of long continuance between the republic and Savoy.” This 
alliance was confirmed by the bifhop ; and may be confidered 
as the true era of the independence of Geneva. Soon after 
this period, viz. in 1533, the doctrines of the reformation 
were preached at Geneva by William Farel, a native of Gap 
in Dauphiné, and Peter Viret, of Orbe ; and the people, ani- 
mated by the enthufiafm of liberty, determined to emanci- 
pate themfelves from the yoke of bondage, both ecclefiatti- 
cal and civil. The bifhop, who had always acted a weak and 
deceitful part, became defpicable both to the Genevefe and 
to the duke ; and by his imprudent menaces and precipitate 
retreat, ferved to ftrengihen the caufe of the reformation. 
In 1535, the doctrines of the reformation were adopted in 
full council ; and in confequence of this decifion, the canton 
of Friburg renounced the alliance. In the following year, 
the famous John Calvin, driven from France by perfecution, 
arrived at Geneva, and completed the reformation, that had 
been already begun by Farel and others. So great was the 
afeendancy which Calvin, though a foreigner, acquired over 
the citizens, that he poffeffed confiderable influence even in 
civil matters ; and was eminently inftrumental in fettling the 
political conftitution. To this end, as well as to encourage 
theological erudition, he prevailed upon government to elta- 
blifh a public academy, the prefidentihip of which he obtain- 
ed for his friend and fellow labourer, Theodore Beza. In 
this new feminary, Calvin, Beza, and others, eminent for 
their fuperior knowledge, read le€tures with fuch uncom- 
men reputation and faccefs, as attracted ftudents from all 


It had alfo a public library, which owed its ori- 
prior 
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quarters. 
gin about this period to the liberality of Bonnivard, 
of St. Vitor, whe was twice imprifoned for having 
ferted, againft the dukes of Savoy, the independence of 
Geneva. He was a principal promoter of the reformation 
by gentle means aid gradual inftru€tion. He clofed his bes 
nefactions to his beloved city, by the gift of his valuable ma- 
nufcripts and books, and by bequeathing his fortune towards 
the eftablifhment and fupport of the feminary. Geneva was 
now regarded as the afylum of the reformed religion ; and by 
the acceflion of perfecuted proteftants from other cities and 
countries, its arts and commerce flourifhed, and its popula- 

tion increafed. 
In 1584, Geneva concluded a treaty of perpetual alliance 
with Zuric and Bern, by which it formed a part of the 
Helvetic confederacy. The laft attempt of the houle of 
Savoy againft Geneva took place in 1602, when Charles 
Emanuel attacked the town during a profound peace. ‘The 
inhabitants, however, nobly defended themfelves, repulfed the 
enemy, and obliged him to abandon his treacherous defign. 
This perfidious attack was followed by a war, which was 
terminated in the following year by a folema treaty. Since 
that period, uniaterrupted peace has been maintained be- 
tween Geneva and the duke of Savoy ; although the king 
of Sardinia did not, till the year 1754, formally acknowledge 
the independence of the republic. From that period, the 
hiftory of Geneva contains little more than a narrative of 
contentions between the ariftocratical and popular parties. 
The conttitution of Geneva, which had then been eflablifhed, 
and which continued for feveral years, under a certain modi- 
fication and improvement of the year 1768, was a kind of 
mean between thofe of the ariftocratical and popular cantons ; 
more democratical than any of the former, as the fovereign 
and legiflative authority were velted in the general aflembly 
of the citizens ; but more ariftocratical than the other, be- 
caufe the powers entrufted with the great and little councils 
were very confiderable. The falaries of the magiltrates 
were fo inconfiderable, as not to offer any temptation of pe- 
cuniary emolument ; and the revenues of government, at the 
higheft calculation, generally amounted to 30,000 pounds a 
year. ‘Their conftitution, indeed, was defective, as they had 
no precife code of penal law ; but that of civil law was the 
molt perfect part of their government. In Geneva, as well 
as in all the other principal towns of Switzerland, a public 
granary was eftablithed, and they had always in referve a 
fufficient quantity of corn to fupply the inhabitants during a 
year and a half. Geneva was the only republic in Switzer- 
land which had no regular companies of foldiers in any fo- 
reign fervice. Geneva was always more or lefs diftracted by 
internal diffenfions and tumults. In 1782, thefe had pre- 
vailed to fuch a degree, that the kings of France and 
Sardinia, together with the canton of Bern, interfered, and 
threatened to befiege the city. The peafants of the territory 
joined the Genevefe, and offered to ferve in their caufe with- 
out pay, to mount guard, and work at the fortifications. M. 
de Jaucourt, the commander of the French troops, threaten- 
ed, in cafe of refiftance, to enter the town by force, and in- 
filted that no perfon fhould appear in the itreets, that all arms 
fhould be delivered up, and that the chief of the « repre- 
fentants,” as tke popular party was called, fhould retire from 
Geneva, and that the depofed magiftrates fhould be rein- 
ftated. Refiitance in thefe circumtiances muft have been al- 
together unave iling, and muft, indeed, have terminated in 
the deftruction of the city. The reprefentants, therefore, 
rettored the confined magiltrates to liberty, and left the city 
in a body. The Sardinians, who firft entered the gates, 
found the city almoft deferted ; and foon after the two other 
commanders 
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wommanders made their entry at the head of their refpedtive 
troops, with drums beating and colours flying. The arifto- 
cratical party celebrated their triumph with balls, feafts and 
every {pecies of public diverfion. A committee, appoint- 
ed by the great and little councils, prepaved,.in concert with 
the three generals, an ‘edict for new modelling the conflitu- 
tion, which, heing approved at the.courts,of Verfailles and 
Turin, and by the canton of Bern, was confirmed by the 
great and‘hittle councils. Much as the'Genevans feemed .to 
deplore the-confequerces of this revolution, the change that 
was made in-their .conititution, and the diminution of that 
‘Jiberty to which they had’been accuftomed, and to which 
they afcribed the increafe of their population and riches,.the 
ferment foon fubiided.; aud excepting the principal leaders, 
thofe of the popular party who were banifhed, and fome 
few others who renounced their country under the influence 
of their political principles, the greater number of the emi- 
grants returned, andagain fettled in the place of their nati- 
vity. According to Mr. Coxe, this revolution caufed 
{earcely 600 perfous to leave Geneva. The emigrants prin- 
-cipally eftablifhed themfelves at Bruffels and Conftance ; 
where they introduced manufactures of linen and of watches. 
A plan wasalfo formed for giving an afylum to the Ge- 
nevan emigrants in Jreland. (See New Grnrva.) The 
form of government eltablifhed in 1782 underwent another 
very Conliderable change in confequence of the revolution 
in 1789. The ariftacratical party was obliged to yield, on 
this occafion, to the tumultuous demands of the people ; and 
when the folicitor-general, in the name of the citizens and 
burghers, requeited the recoyery of their ancient liberties, 
the permiflion of bearing arms, the re-eftablifhment of the 
militia, and of their circles or political clubs, the removal of 
the garrifon from the barracks, and the recal of the repre- 
fentants banifhed in 1782; fuch moderate demands were 
received with fatisfaétion ; and the new edict of pacification, 
under the title of “¢ Modifications a ?Edit de 1782,’? was 
approved by the Senate, Great Council, and General Coun- 
el. Inthis latter council, the “ Modifications’? were car- 
ried by 1321 fuffrages again{t 52. The publication of the 
new edict was followed by loud acclamations and general 
rejoicings. ‘This new conflitution was judicioufly modelled 
into a mean between the teo popular form. eftablifhed in 
1768, and the too ariftocratical.torm eftablifhed in 1782. 
It is natural to imagine that the widely extended influence of 
the French revolution would very foon reach the Gene- 
van republic. Many, feduced:by the principles of infidelity 
actively diffeminated by Voltaire, and fafcinated by-the fy{- 
tem of general equality Jaid down in the “ Social Contraét”? 
of Roufleau, whom they proudly ftyled the philofopher of 
Geneve, became the apoitles of irreligion and democracy. 
Accordingly, a-large party was pre-ditpofed to admit the 
french doGirines ; and in the beginning of 1791, a club, 
called the “¢ Circle of Light,” gave energy and diretion to 
the adyocates of general equality. Their efforts were op- 
pofed by all the friends of the conftitution, and two parties 
were again formed, which threatened the renewal of patt 
commotions. Inthis crifis, emiffaries from France excited 
an infurrection among the peafants of the Genevyois, and a 
Jarge body of them:marched towards Geneva, to demand 
the extenfion of the burgherfiip. Although this firft hof- 
tile attempt proyed unfuccefsful, the government, appre- 
henfive of another infurreGion, and anxious to remove every 
caufe of complaint, granted-additional privileges to the na- 
tives, and particularly general admiffion to the burgherihip 
for the {mali fum -of fix. guineas. (March 1791.) Seon 
after the abolition of monarchy, the Briffotine party, in 
conformity with their plan of furrounding France with a 
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chain of petty republics, propofed to feparate Geneva from 
the Helvetic confederacy, and cither form it into a {mall de- 
pendent commonwealth, or incorporate it with the French 
republic. \though this attempt failed, the independence 
ef Geneva wasat length annihilated, and it was incorporated, 
together with its territory, with the French republic in 1798; 
and now forms part of the department of Leman, (which 
fee.) Geneva, according to this new divifion, comprehends 
three cantons, 22 communcs, on a territory cf 125 kiliome- 
tresy. N.lat..46° 12! 17". _E. long. 6° 8'30".. Mod. Un. 
Hif. vol. xxxii. Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, vol. ui. 

GENEVA, a polt-town of America, in the county of On- 
tario, andftate of New York, in the great road from Alke- 
ny to Niagara, fituated on the bank of the N.W. corner of 
Seneca lake, about 74 miles W. of Oneida caftle, and 92 
W. of Whiteltown. 
52/. W..long. 74°.6- 

Geneva, Lake of, or Lake of Leman, a large lake of 
Switzerland, which firetches from Geneva to Villeneuve, 
being in length 54 mules, in the fhape of a crefcent; the 
hollow is formed-by Switzerland, and the convex part by 
Savoy ; the greatelt breadth, from St. Sulpice to Grande 
Rive, isi2 miles. Savoy affords arude and awful boundary 
of a{piring Alps, craggy and covered with ice of long 
iianding. From Geneya to the environs of Laufanne the 
country flopes for,a confiderable diftance to the margin of 
the lake, and is enriched with all the varieties which nature 
can beftow: the long ridge of the Jura, fertile in pafturage, 
and varied with woods, backs this beautiful traét. Near 
Laufarne the banks rife very confiderably, and form a moft 
charming terrace. A few miles beyond is a rapid defcent. 
Near Vevay begins a plain, which is continued far beyond 
the end of the lake, but contracting, by the approach of the 
mountains, towards the lake. The colour of the water is 
extremely beautiful, clear, and at a diffance feems of a 
moft lovely blue. 

Near Geneva the coaft abounds in fmall pebbles covered 
with a brown incruftation ; from thence, as far as Laufanne, 
the fhores are fandy ; between that town and Chillon appear 
ledges of rocks, hard and calcareous ; and the extremity of 
the lake is a marfh formed by the collected mud of the 
Rhone. The depth is various; M. De Luc afferts, that on 
founding it, he had found the greateft depth to be 160 fa- 
thoms. [he furface of the lake is faid to be 1230 feet, and its 
deepeit part 837 feet above the Mediterranean ; like all in- 
land lakes enclofed within high mountains, it is fubjeét to 
fudden ftorms. ‘The fkins of the tippet grebes, which. ap- 
pear in December and retire in February, becaufe this lake 
is almoit totally deititute of reeds and rufhes, in which they 
form their floating neft, are an elegant article of luxury, and 
fell for about 12 or 14 fhillings each. 
fifth, remarkable both for their quality and fize. 

Geneva is alfoa lake in Upper Canada, which forms 
the weftern extremity of lake Ontario, to which it is joined 
by a fhort and narrow ftait. 
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about 18 miles N. of Morgantown ; this town is rendered fa- 


mousasa place of much bufinefs, partly by the glafs-works . _ 


in its vicinity, which not only fupply the neighbourhood 
with window-glafs bottles, &e. but fend large quantities down 
the river. 
muikets. Small boats are alfo built in this place. : 

Geneva, New, a village of the county of Waterford, 


Ireland, nearly oppofite to Duncannon fort, where many - 


ood houfes were erected feveral years ago by government 
or the reception of the expatriated citizens of Geneva, but 
they 

‘ 


{t has nearly 100 houfes. N. lat. 42°. 


This lake abounds in | 


lew, athriying poft-town of America, on the - 
bank of the Monongahela river, juit below George’s creek,- 


Here is alfo a paper-mill, and a manufa@tory for . 
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“they having relinquifhed the defign of fettling in Ireland, the 


place remains uninhabited. 

Soon after the revolution of 1782, amemorial, figned by 
more than 1000 Genevans of both fexes, who were either 
perfons of fome property, or verfed in trade or manufac- 
tures, exprefling a detire of fettling in Ireland, was prefented 
to earl Temple (marquis of Buckingham) then the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His excellency, apprized of the ad- 
vantage which would redound to Ireland from the reception 
of fo many induitrious artifts, many of whom pofleffed pro- 
perty in the Englifh, Irith, and French funds, communicated, 
in September 1782, the propofal to the privy-council of 
Ireland for giving an afylum to the Genevan emigrants. 
This propofal, patronized by the lord-lieutenant, and unani- 
moufly confented to by the privy-council, was approved by 
the king. The Irifh parliament yoted 50,0co/. towards 
defraying the expences of their journey, and building a town 
for their reception; lands were purchafed for 800o/. and 
part of the town was actually completed at the expence of 
10,000/. ; a charter was granted, with very confiderable 
privileges ; the ftandard of gold was altered for the accom- 
modation of the new manufacturers ; the foundation of an 
academy, approved, upon an ufeful, extenfive, and econo- 
mical plan ; in July 1783, feveral Genevans landed in Ire- 
land; and when the nation had expended near 30,000/. 
the project was fuddenly relinquifhed, and the fettlement 
finally abandoned. The failure has been attributed to 
delays in the arrangement of fo complicated a plan, occa- 
‘fioned by the high demands of the Geneyan commiffioners, 
who, in preparing the charter, required many privileges, that 
were contradictory to the laws of the land, and by the 
building of New Geneva. In confequence of thefe delays, 
and the refentment of the Genevans, many returned and 
took the oaths of allegiance to the new government. The 
project became gradually lefs popular ; the few Genevans, 
who prematurely landed in Ireland, were difcontented, at 
not finding the new town ready for their immediate recep- 
tion; and the emigrants who poffefled moft property, 
having withdrawn their names, the reft wanted fufficient 
capital to fettle in a foreign country, and to eflablifh an ex- 
tenfive manufacture without ftill farther affiftance. In con- 
fequence of this deficiency, the Genevan commiffioners peti- 
tioned to appropriate 10,000/. of the 50,000/, for the purpofe 
of forming a capital. But, as that fum had been voted by 
parliament for other purpofes, the petition was rejeéted ; 
and the Genevans, in an addrefs to the duke of Rutland, 
who fucceeded lord Temple as lord-lieutenant, relinquifhed 
the fettlement, and foon afterwards quitted Ireland. 

GENEVIEVE, Sr., a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Paris; 6-miles W. of Paris.x—Alfo, a town 
of France, in the department of the Aveiron, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri of Efpalion; 27 miles N. 
ef Rhodez. The town contains 1241, and the canton 6077 
inhabitants, on a territory of 175 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munes.—A Ifo, a town, or village, of America, in Louifiana, 
on the weitern bank of the Miffifippi, 12 miles foutherly of 
fort Chartres. It contained, fome years ago, more than 100 
houfes, and 460 inhabitants, befides negroes. N. lat. 377 
35’. W. long. go 44'.W—Alfo, a town of Canada, on the 
Batifcan. N. lat. 46° 38’. W. long. 72° 14’. 

GENEVIEVE, St. Genevieve, or St. Geneviefve, fathers or 
religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a congregation of 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguttine, eitablifhed in 

. France. 

The congregation of St. Genevieve is a reform of the 
Auguitine canons. It was begun by St. Charles Faure, in 

Vor. XVI. ie 
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the abbey of St. Vincent de Senlis, whereof he was a mem. 
ber, in the year 1618. 

In the year 1634, the abbey was made eleétive ; and a 
general chapter, compofed of the fuperiors of fifteen 
houfes who had now received the reform, chofe F. Faure 
coadjutor of the abbey of St. Genevieve, and general of the 
whole congregation. | Such was its beginning. 

It has fince increafed very much, and has confifted 
of above a hundred monatteries ; in fome of which the reli- 
gious are employed in the adminiftration of the parifhes 
and hofpitals; and in others, in the celebration of divine 
fervice, and the inftruétion of ecclefiaftics in feminaries for 
the purpofe. 

The congregation takes its name from the abbey of St. 
Genevieve, which is the chief of the ord2r, and whofe abbot 
is the general of it. The abbey itfelf took its name 
from St. Genevieve, the patronefs of the city of Paris, who 
died in the year 512. Five years after her death, Clovis 
erected the church of St.Genevieve, under the name and invo- 
cation of St. Peter, where her relics have been preferved, 
her fhrine vifited, and her image carried with great proceffions 
and ceremonies, upon extraordinary occafions, as when fome 
great favour is to be intreated of heaven. : 

Genevieve Bay, in Geography, a bay on the W. coaft of 
Newfoundland, in the ftraits of Belleifle ; 20 miles N. of 
St. John’s bay. 

GENEVOIS, or Ducuy of GENEVA, a province of 
Savoy, bounded on the N. by the Swifs territories, on the 
E. by Faucigny, on the S. by Savoy Proper, and on the 
W. by France, from which it is feparated by the Rhdne. 
Geneva and its territory formerly made a part of it. itis 
now annexed to France. 

GENEVRAY, a town of France, in the department 
of the Ifere ; 10 miles S. of Grenoble. 

GENEURO, a mountain which divides Piedmont from 
the ancient Dauphiny, in the road from Briancon to Sufa. 

GENGA, Giroramo, in Biography, a painter of very 
confiderable celebrity in his day. He Hourithed at the carly 
period of the revival of the art, eing born at Urbino in 
1476. At the age of 15 he ftudied under Luca Signorelli 
of Cortona, then in great efteem, and affifted his mafter in 
moft of his undertakings in different parts of Italy, but par- 
ticularly at Orvieto, being acknowledged the beft difciple of 
that {chool. He afterwards {pent three years with Pietro 
Perugino, at the fame time that Raphael was under the 
tuition of that artilt ; and that intercourfe laid the foundation 
of a moft cordial friendfhip between Raphael and Genga, 
which never was impaired. 

He was highly encouraged by Guido-Baldo II., and 
his fucceffor, Francefeo Maria IIJ., dukes of Urbino, in 
their palaces and theatres, and in defigning triumphal arches. 
In Rome, Sienna, Forli, Pefaro, and many otl er places, he 
left behind him an incalculable number of works, both in 
painting and archite€ture, which were held in great efteem, 
and which procured him honour and riches. He died-of a 
fever in 1551, aged 75, leaving two fons, one of whom, 
Bartolomeo, followed the profefiion of his father in the fame 
{tyle, and was moreover an eminent fatuary and archite&. 

Genca, Bernarpin, a door in philofophy and medi- 
cine, was born in the duchy of Urbin. He was a teacher 
of anatomy and furgery at Rome about the middle of the 
17th century ; and, according to Mangetus, furgeon to the 
hofpital of the Holy Ghoft in that city. He was a man of 
firm under{tanding, and maintained the doétrine of the cir- 
culation of the blood, when it was not generally admitted in 
Italy ; but he attributed me difcovery of it to Paul Sarpi, 
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He alfo ventured to accufe Hippocrates of committing fuch 
errors, in the cure of feveral furgical difeafes, as would not 
be pardoned in a ftudent. His works are, 1. “ Anatomia 
Chirurgica ;” or ‘ Iftoria dell’ offa e mufcoli del corpo 
umano, con Ja defcrizzione de” vafi;?? Rome, 1675, 1687. 
2. Anatomia per ufo ed intelligenza del defigno ;’” Rome, 
1691. This work contains fome good figures of the ancient 
ftatues. Genga prepared the bodies, by difpofing the 
bones and Seles in the forced attitudes of the gladiators 
in their combats: and Lancifi added explanations of the 
figures. « Commentaria Latina ct Italica ad Hippo- 
cratis Aphorifinos, ad Chirurgiam pertinentia ;” Rome, 
31694, 8vo. Bonon. 1697, 8vo. Eloy. 

GENGENBACH, in Geography, an imperial town of 
Germany, in the circle of Swabia, fituated on the Kinzig, 
in the Ortenau : in this town is an abbey, whofe prelate was 
a prince of the empire. Among the indemnities agreed a 
at Ratifbon in 1802, this town and abbey were given to the 
margrave of Baden; 15 miles S.E. of .Strafburg. N. lat. 
48 27’. E. long. 8? 1’. 

GENGOU-LE-ROYAL, Sr., a town of France, in 
the department of the Sadne and Loire ; celebrated for its 
wine; 11 miles N. of Cluny. 

GENIAL, Gewia.is, an epithet applied by the ancients 
to certain deities, whom they fuppofed to prefide over gene- 
ration. 

They were thus called @ gerendo, fram bearing ; or, ac- 
cording to the cofreétion of Scaliger and Voffius, a genendo, 
to yean, produce: yet Feftus fays, that they were alfo called 
geruli, which feems to require the former reading. M. Da- 
cier, in a note, fhews that gevere has the fenfe of rpaviu:. 

Among the genial gods, di geniales, fays Feftus, were 
water, earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called elements. 
The twelve figns were fometimes alfo ranked in the number ; 
as alfo the fun and moon. 

GENICULATUS, Curmus, in Botany, a ftraw bent 
like the knee, as in Alopecurus geniculatus ; fee CULMUS 3 
and CAULIs, n. 19. 

GENICULI, the joints or knots which appear in the 
fhoots of plants; whence botanitts call thofe marked there- 
with geniculate plants. 

GENIE. See Genius. 

GENIE’, Sr., in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aveiron, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Efpalion; 18 miles E.N.E. of Rhodez. N. 
lat. 44° 28. E. long. 3° 3’. The place contains 3333, 
and the canton 7988 inhabitants, on a territory of 2025 
kiliometres, in 8 cormmunes.—Alfo, a town of France, in the 
department of the Gard ; 9 miles N.W. of Nifnes.—Alfo, 
a town of France, in the department of the Lower Alps ; 
6 miles N.E. of Siferon. 

GENILI, in Mythology. See Gentus. 

GENILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Indre and Loire ; 3 miles N. of Loches. 

GENIO-GLOSSUS, in Anatoniy, (from YFVELONy the 
ehin, and yawcoro, the tongue,) a large mufcle belonging to 
the tongue. See DeGLurT:Tion. 

GENIO-HYOIDEUS, from ye, the chin, and vosion-, 
an epithet given to the bone of the tongue, is a mufcle be- 
Jonjing to the os hyoides.s See Decturirion. 

GENIO-PHARYNGEUS, from yeoy and ¢apuy’, 2 
name given by Winflow to a particular flip of the con- 
ftriftor pharyngis fuperior. 

GENLIOSTOMA, ia Botany, from yetor, a beard, and 
eous, the mouth, becaufe the orifice of the flower is befet 
with a denfe fringe. Fort. Gen. t. 12. Schreb. 131, 
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Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 993. Mart. Mill. Did&. v. z., Juffe 
420. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 133, merely copied from 
Forfter.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. “ uncertain,”’ Juff. ocinee ? 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, turbinate, permanent, 
with five acute fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; 
tube dilated upwards, longer than the calyx, its orifice 
bearded ; linth {preading, in five deep, ovate, rather pointed 
fegments, as long as the tube. 
in the tube of the corolla; anthers oblong, prominent. 
Piff, Gecrmen fuperior, ovate ; ftyle thread-fhaped, longer 
than the tube; ftigma cylindrical, obtufe, furrowed. Perie~ 
Capfule? oblong, of two cells. Seeds numerous, fomewhat 
angular, ranged along a thread-fhaped receptacle. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, bearded at the mouth. 
Calyx inferior, with five fegments. Stigma cylindrical, 
abrupt, furrowed. Pericarp of two cells, with many feeds. 

1. G. rupefris. Forft. Prod. 17. Native of rocky places: 
in the ifland of Tanna. Stem fhrubby, elimbing without 
tendrils, branched in an oppofite manner, round, with a 
fmooth grey bark. Leaves oppofite, about three inches 
long, elliptic-lanceolate, pointed, entire, fMightly wavy, 
fmooth, opaque, with one rib, and a few remote, curved, 
interbranching veins. F zof/falks flender, {mooth, channelled, 
half an inch long. Stipules intrafoliaceous, united, fhort, 
acute, rather membranous. Flowers fmall, in folitary, 
forked, oppofite, fomewhat downy, axillary panicles, rather 
longer than the footftalks. Braéfeas fhort, acute, united at 
their bafe, in pairs under each fork of the panicle. Calyx 
minutely fringed. Corol/a apparently reddifh.—From one 
of Foriter’s own dried fpecimens. Juffieu probably never 
faw the plant, or we think he would have referred it to his 


Apocine. No figure has been publifhed, except of the: 
fructification. 
GENIPA. (See Garpenta.) The name is barbarous, 


of Weit Indian origin, and appears to be fometimes called 
Genipat. See Tournefort, 658. 

GENIPABU, in Geography, a river of Brafil, which 
runs into the Atlantic, S. lat. 5° 35’. W. long. 34 46’ 

GENIS, Sr. a town of France, in the department of the- 
Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét 
of Jonfac; 24 miles S. of Samtes. The place contains 862, 
and the canton 12,600 inhabitants, on a territory of 212% 
kilometres, in 17 communes.—Alfo, a town of France, in 
the department of Mont Blanc, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Chambery, near the conflux of the Rhone 
and Guiers; 15 miles W. of Chambery. The place con= 
tains 1550, and the canton 7960 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 1124 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

Genis Ja Val, St. a town of France, in the department 
of the Rhone, and chief place of a canton, in the diitri@ of 
Lyons; 4-miles S. of Lyens. The place contains 2400, 
and the canton 15,522 inhabitants, on a territory of 97 
kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

GENISTA, in Botany, Green-weed, or Dwarf Broom. 
The etymology feems not very clear, either from genu, a 
knee, in allufion to the bending of the twigs, or from geno, 
to produce, becaufe it grows wild in abundance; yet fuch 
are propofed by the learned, and we have no better to offer.. 
Linn. Gen. 368. Schreb. 488. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 936. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 754. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Juif, 353. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 619, Gertn. t. 151. Clafs and order, 
Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Legu- 
minofe, Jufl. 


Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fmall, tubu- - 


lar, two-lipped ; the upper lip with two teeth, more deeply 
: divided 3. 


Stam. Filaments five, fhort, | 
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divided ; lower with three nearly equal teeth. Cor. papi- 
Yionaceous: ftandard oblong, remote from the keel, entirely 
reflexed; wings oblong, lax, fhorter than the other petals ; 
keel ftraight, emarginate, longer than the ftandard, Stam. 
Filaments ten, all united, emerging from the keel ; anthers 
fimple. Pi. Germen oblong, enveloped by the common 
filament ; {tyle fimple, directed upwards ; fligma acute, in- 
volute. Peric. Legume roundifh or oblong, turgid, of one 
cell and two valves. Seeds feveral, moftly kidney-fhaped, 
with a {mooth elevated border round the f{car. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lipped, the upper lip with two teeth, 
lower with three. Standard oblong, bent backwards from 
the reft of the flower. 

A genus of fhrubs, almoft entirely European, with tough 
angular ftems and branches, either ternate or imple leaves, 
and yellow flowers. Willdenow has twenty-five {pecies, 
eighteen of which are unarmed, the other feven furnifhed 
with fpines, in many inftances remarkably compound. ‘The 
fpinous ones have all fimple leaves. Three Genie are na- 
tives of Britain. 

G. tin@oria. Engl. Bot.t. 44. Dyer’s Green-weed. So 
called from its ufe in dyeing yellow, and, with the addition 
of woad, green. Ray fays it gives a bitter flavour to the 
milk of cows that feed upon it. 

G. pilofa. Eng). Bot. t. 208. Hairy Green~ Found 
only on high fandy ground about Bury, Suitolk, at the 
foot of Cader Idris, North Wales, and on foap rocks near 
the Lizard point. It grows quite proftrate, and is ditiicult 
to find except in May, when it flowers copioufly and forms 
arich golden carpet. Mr. Rofe firft defcribed this as an 
Englifh plant, and figured it in his lutroduction to Botany, 
appendix 452. t. 3. 

G. anglica. Engl. Bot. t. 132. Needle Green-weed, or 
Petty Whin. This is our only {pinous {pecies, and its {pines 
are very confpicnous, long, fimple,.and {preading. Stem of 
humble growth, but nearly erect. Flowers not inelegant, 
furniag green when dried. It is frequent on moill turfy or 
fandy heaths, bloffoming in May and June. 

G. candicans, fibirica, florida, and triquetra, are hardy gar- 
den plants, worthy of cultivation for their beauty or fingu- 
larity. he firft efpecially has a fhowy appearance when 
trained againft a wall. G. canarienfis, and [inifolia, Curt. 
Mag. t. 442, are rather greenhoufe thrubs, and the latter is 
very elegant on account of its filky filvery leaves. It grows 
in Switzerland as well as in Spain, but like many other alpine 
plants, does not well bear our winters. 

Genista, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the low 
fhrubby evergreen and deciduous kinds, of which the fpecies 
chiefly cultivated are, the common dyer’s broom (G. tinc- 
toria) ; the jointed broom (G. fagittalis) ; the Spanifh dyer’s 
broom (G. florida); the hairy broom (G. pilofa) ; the Eng- 
‘tifh genifta petty-white, or needle furze (G. Anglica) ; the 
hoary genilta, or Montpelier cytifus (G. candicans) ; and 
the Canary geniita or cytifus (G. canarieniis. ) 

Method of Culsure—The fix firk forts are all of the hardy 
kind, and capable of being increafed by fowing the feeds in 
beds of common mould, and, which is better, in the borders 
or clumps where they are to remain; but which thould be 
done in the early autumnal or fpriag feafons, though the 
former is by much the better, asa great deal of time will be 
faved. In cafes where they are raifed in beds, the plants 
fhould be carefully taken up aad removed, as foon as they 
‘have attained about twelve months’ growth, into the fituatiors 
in which they are to continue, In the latter mode of culti- 
vation, they however require no other management than that 
of properly thinning them out, and keeping them free from 
all forts of weeds. 
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The laft, or Canary fort, may likewife be raifed by fowing 
-the feeds in pots of good garden mould in the {pring feafon, 
but the aid cf a moderate hot-bed is neceflary to bring them 
forward. As foon as the plants have acquired a little growth 
they fhould be remoyed into feparate {mall pots, and be im- 
mediately replunged in the hot-bed. — In their after-manage- 
ment they demand the fame fort of attention as other lefs ’ 
tender kinds of green-houfe plants. 

Each of the firft fix forts are proper for the more for- 
ward parts of the clumps and bordérs in ornzamented grounds, 
and have a good effect from the fine appearance of their 
flowers. 

The laft kind produces a variety among other evergreen 
plants in the green-houfe colleétions. 

GENITA Brincg, in Geography, a town of America, in 
Powhatan county, Virginia, 166 mile’ from Wafhington. 

Genita-mana, in Mythology, a goddefs who prefided over 
child-birth, to whom the Romans facrificed a dop. 

GENITAL, Geyiratis, in Anatomy, fomething that 
relates to generation ; which fee. 

GENITAL gods, dii genitales, are fometimes ufed in the an- 
cient Roman poets for thofe we otherwile call indigites. 

Aufonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the 
ZGneid, takes the word in a different manner: the di geni- 
tales, he obferves; were fuch as were not bern of human 
parents, and were not thus called qua/i geniit ex hominibus, 
but rather becaufe they themfelves had begot human chil- 
dren. 

GENITALIA, or Gentrores, in Anatomy, a name 
fometimes given to the teftes or teiticles of a man, on ac~ 
count of their office in generation, which fee. 

GENITE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Correze; 18 miles W. of Brive. 

GENITED, in Geometry. See GuxeRATED. 

GENITES, Venrn-, or Genelei, among the Hebrews, 
thofe that defcended from Abraham, without any mixture of 
foreign blood. 

The Greeks diftinguifhed by the names of genites fuch 
of the Jews as were iffued from parents who, during the 
Babylonifh captivity, had not allied with any gentile fas 
mily. 

GENITIVE, in Grammar, the fecond cafe of the declen- 
fions of nouns. 

When one thing is reprefented as belonging to another, 
in the relation of caufe, origin, or author, its Lely has a ter- 
mination given to it, called the genitive cafe; and as the au- 
thor is properly the owner of a thing, the genitive is alfo 
called the poffffive cafe. 

In Englith, the genitive cafe is made by prefixing the 
particle of; or it is exprefled by an apoitrophe, with the let- 
ter s coming after it, as ‘ thy father’s houfe :’’ when the 
plural ends ins, the other s isomitted, but the apoftrophe is 
retained, as “ on eagles’ wings :’” fometimes alfo, when the 
fingular terminates in /, the apoitrophic s is not added ; as 
“ for righteoufnefs’ fake.’’ In French the genitive is exprefied 
by de, or du,’ &c. though, in ftrictnefs, there are no cafes at 
all, or at moft only two, in either of thefe languages, inat- 
much as they do not exprefs the different relation of things 
by different terminations, but only by additional prepoil- 
tions. (See Case.) 

An ingenious grammarian obferves, that though the ter- 
mination called the genitive cafe be rendered by of, it 
means invariably fram, beginning, motive ; and this, he fays, 
feems to be the true fignification of of, if we regard 
its etymology, it being ‘taken from a, #70, ab, from 3 
and though cuftom feems to have affigned it fome dif- 
ferent undefinable meaning, it is in all cales refolyable into 
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the fenfe of from. ‘Thus, a table of wood is a table from 
wood, wood being the origin or beginning of it. Again, 
he is fick of love, t.-c. fick from love, love being the caufe of 
his ficknefs ; and fo in all other inftances. And this is the 
reafon why fome prepofitions which fignify origin or begin- 
ning in Greek, Latin, and French, are rendered in our tongue 
by of Jones's Greek Grammar, p. 194. 

In the Latin, this relation is exprefled in divers manners, 
thus'we fay, caput hominis, the head of a man ; color rofe, the 
colour of a rofe ; opus Det, the work of God, &c. 

As the genitive cafe ferves to exprefs very different, and 
even oppofite relations, there fometimes arifes an ambiguity 
from this circumftance ; thus, in the phrafe, vulnus Achillis, 
the qwaeund of Achilles, the genitive, Achillis, may either fig- 
nify paflively the wound Achilles has received, or a€tively 
the wound Achilles has given: thus in that paflage of St. 
Paul, Certus fum quod neque mors, neque vita, Fc. nos poterit fe- 
parare a charitate Dei in Chrifto, Sc. the genitive Dei has been 
taken by interpreters in two different fenfes; fome, giving 
it the relation of object, underftand the paffage of the love 
which the eleét bear to God in Jefus Chrift ; whereas others 
give it the relation of fubje&, and explain it from the love 
which God bears the eleét in Jefus Chrift. 

In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive cafe is marked after 
a manner very different from that of the Greek and Latin: 
for whereas in thofe languages the noun governed is varied, 
in the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration. 

GENITO, Sr. in Geography, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
bria Citra; 21 miles N. W. of Bifignano. 

GENIUS, in Mythology, a good or evil {pirit, or demon, 
whom the ancients fuppofed fet over each perfon, to dire& 
his birth, accompany him in life, and be his guard until 
death. Thofe that attended women were females, and called 
Junonés, but thofe that attended men were males, and called 
Genii. They feem, in their original, to be nothing elfe but 
the particular bent and temper of each perfon deified ; and 
as every one’s own temper is ina great meafure the caufe of 
his happinefs or mifery, each of thefe were fuppofed to fhare, 
and have an equal feeling in all the enjoyments and fufferings 
of the perfons they attended. (See Horace, lib. ii. ep. ii. ver. 
189.) The ancients had their Genii of nations, of cities, of 
provinces, &c. | Nothing is more common than the following 
infcription on medals : GENIUS POPULI.ROM. * the Genius 
of the Roman people :’? or, GENIO Pop. ROM. ‘¢ to the Ge- 
nius of the Roman people.” . The ancient Gauls acknow- 
ledged Genii, who took care of each particular province and 
canton: but the foundation of the worfhip, which they paid 
to their deified cities, or rather to the genius who protected 
them, and became their tutelar divinity, was to engage fhem 
to take care of them, to defend them againft enemies, and to 
remove from them all evils, with which they might be dif- 
treffed ; fuch as epidemical diftempers, and other calamities. 
The names of thefe tutelar Genii were kept fecret, left, if 
they fhould be known, they fhould be conjured away, and 
forced to abandon the cities that were committed to their 
charge, and pafs into others, where they were promifed a 
more folemn worthip. 

In this fenfe, genius and Jar were the fame thing ; as, in 
effe&, Cenforinus and Apuleius affirm they were. 

Of thefe genii or demons, Plato fuppofes that every man 
has his own, who is his guardian, and the witnefs, not only 
of his ations, but of his very thoughts; but that, at death, 
the genius delivers up to judgment the perfon who had been 
committed to his charge; and if, when the perfon is inter- 
rogated by the judge, his anfwer be found not agreeable to 
truth, the genius cenfures and reprimands him very feverely, 
as, on the other hand, he pronounces an encomium upon him 
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when what he fays is true ; amd it is upon the approbation of 
the genius, that the doom is pronounced; for this demon knows 
whatever paffes in the man, even his moft fecret thoughts. 

Although Plato and Jamblichus were of opinion that every 
individual had but one of thefe genii to condu@ him, and 
to prefide over all his a€tions, other philofophers of the fame 
{chool were perfuaded, that he had two, the one good, the 
other bad. To this purpofe Servius upon Virgil (A£n. 1. vi. 
c.743-) fays, ‘ Volunt unicuique genium oppofitum, Demo- 
nem bonum et malum ; hoc eit, rationem quz ad meliora fem- 
per hortatur, et libidinem quz ad pejora ; hic eft Larva et 
genius malus ; ille bonus genius et Lar. They will have 
it that every one has two genii, the one good, and the other 
bad; that is, reafon, which always excites men to good, and 
luit, which prompts them to ill: the latter is what they call 
“« Larva,”’ or evil genius : the other good Genius, or «¢ Lar.” 

The Platonifts, and other eaftern philofophers, fuppofed 
the Genii to inhabit the vaft region, or extent of air, between 
earth and heaven. They were a fort of intermediate powers, 
who did the office of mediators between gods and men. 
They were the interpreters and agents of the gods ; commu- 
nicated the will of the deitiesto men; and the prayers and 
vows of men to the gods. As it was unbecoming the ma- 
jefty of the gods to enter into fuch trifling concerns, this 
became the lot of the genii, whofe nature was of a middle 
kind between the two; who derived immortality from the 
one, and paffions from the other; and who had a body 
framed of an aerial matter. Moft of the philofophers, how- 
ever, held that the genii of particular men were born with 
them, and died. Thus Plutarch attributes the ceafing of 
oracles partly to the death of the Gemii. 

The heathens, who confidered the Genii as the guardian 
fpirits of particular perfons, believed that they rejoiced and, 
were affliGed at all the good and ill fertune that befel their 
wards, ‘They never or very rarely appeared to them ; and 
then only in favour of fome perfon of extraordinary virtue 
or dignity. ‘They likewife held a great difference between 
the Genii of different men; and that fome were much more 
powerful than others; on which principle it was, that a wi- 
zard in Appian bids Antony keep at a diftance from O@a- 
vius, becaufe Antony’s Genius was inferior to, and ftood in 
awe of, that of OGavius. 

There were alfo evil Genii, who took a pleafure in perfe- 
cuting men, and bringing them evil tidings: fuch was that 
in Paterculus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the night 
before the battle of Philippi. Thefe were alfo called larvae, 
and lemures. 

According to the theogony of Hefiod, the men of the 


golden age became demons, or good genii; thofe, according _ 


to him, are the guardians of men, the earth having fallen to 
their lot. Thote of the filver age were changed into manes, 
or fubterraneous genii, happy though mortal. Thofe of 
the brazen age went down to the infernal regions. Thofe of 
the heroic age took poffeffion of the Fortunate iflands, or the 
Elyfian fields, fituate at the extremities of the world. See 
Dmoy, and Dxnmon of Socrates. 

The Mahometans alfo admit the exiftence of Genii, 
fuppofed by them to be a clafs of intermediate ae be- 

ormer, 

and more ative and powerful than the latter. Some of them 
are good, and others bad ; and they are, like men, capable of 
future falvation or condemnation. 

Gemivs is more frequently ufed for the force or faculty of 
the foul confidered as it thinks or judges. 

Thus, we fay, a happy genius, a fuperior genius, an ele- 


vated genius, a narrow confined genius, &c. in like fenfe we ~ 


alfo fay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &c. 
Genius 
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Genius is alfo ufed, in a more reftrained fenfe, for a na- 
tural talent, or difpofition to one thing more than another. 
In which fenfe we fay, a genius for verfe, for the fciences, &c. 

Dr. Blair, in his “* Lectures on Rhetoric, &c.’’ (vol. i.) 
diftinguifhes between Tafte and Genius. Tate, he fays, 
confiits in the power of judging: Genius, in the power of 
executing. One may have a confiderable degree of tafte in 
poetry, eloquence, or any of the fine arts, who has little or 
hardly any genius for compofition or execution in any of 
thefe arts. But genius cannot be found without including 
tafte alfo. Genius, therefore, deferves to be confidered asa 
higher-power of the mind than tafte. Genius always im- 
ports fomething inventive or creative ; which does not reft in 
mere fenfibility to beauty, where it is perceived, but which 
can, moreover, produce new beauties, and exhibit them in 
fuch a manner, as {trongly to imprefs the minds of others. 
Refined tafte forms a good critic: but genius is further ne- 
ceflary to form the poet, or the orator. Befides, genius is 
aword, which, in common acceptation, extends much fur- 
ther than to the object of tafte. It is ufed to fignily that 
talent, or aptitude, which we receive from nature, for excel- 
ling in any one thing whatever. Accordingly, we fpeak of 
a genius for mathematics, as well asa genius for poetry ; ora 
genius for war, for politics, or for any mechanical employ- 
ment. This talent or aptitude, for excelling in any one par- 
ticular, is received from nature; and though it may be great- 
ly improved by art and ftudy, it cannot by them alone be ac- 
quired. As genius is a higher faculty than talte, it is more 
limited in the {phere of its operations. Whilft we find many 
perfons, who have an excellent tafte in feveral of the polite 
arts, fuch as mufic, poetry, painting, and eloquence, all toge- 
ther; it is much more rare to meet with one who is an ex- 
cellent performer in all thefe arts. Indeed, an univerfal ge- 
nius, or one who is equally and indifferently turned towards 
feveral different profeffions and arts, is not likely to excel in 
any. The rays muft converge toa point, in order to glow 
intenfely. A genius for any of the fine arts always fuppofes 
tafte ; and the improvement of tafte will ferve to forward and 
correct the operations of genius. But genius, in a poet or 
orator, may fometimes exift in a higher degree than. taite ; 
that is, genius may be bold and ftrong, when tafte is neither 
very delicate, nor very correct. ‘his is often the cafe 
in the infancy of arts; a period when genius frequestly 
exerts itfelf with great vigour, and executes with much 
warmth ; while tafte, which requires experience, and 
improves by flower degrees, hath not yet attained its full 
growth. Homer and Shakfpeare may be referred to as ex- 
amples in proof of this affertion. (See Tastx.) Longi- 
nus, in his “ Treatife on the Sublime,’’ remarks, that li- 
berty is the nurfe of true genius: it animates the fpirit, and 
invigorates the hopes of man ; excites honourable emulation, 
and a defire of excelling in every art. It is obfervable, that 
writers and artifts moit diftinguifhed for genius have gene- 
rally appeared in confiderable numbers at the fame period. 
Befides the moral caufes which have been alleged to account 
for this phenomenon, fuch as favourable circumftances of 
government and manners, encouragement from great men, 
and emulation excited among men of genius, the Abbé du 
Bos, in his “ Reflections on Poetry and Painting,’’ has col- 
le€ted a great many obfervations on the influence which the 
air, the climate, and other natural caufes, may be fuppofed 
to have upon genius. The opinion of the Abbé du Bos, 
that genius chiefly depended on foil, food, air and climate, 
has been favoured by Montef{quieu in his “ Spirit of Laws :? 
and it occafionally occurs in other writers. Mr. Hume, 
however, has attacked this hypothelis with great ingenuity 
and ftrength of reafoning in his ‘* Effay on National Cha- 
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racters.”” In that Effay he has clearly proved, that the dif- 


ferences we obferve in nations, with regard to genius, fcience; 
and manners, arife from moral, and not from phyfical caufes. 
(See Crimate.) The fact, however, is unqueftionable, 
that fome periods or ages of the world have been much more 
diftinguifhed than others for the extraordinary produétions 
of genius. (See AGE, in the Hiftory of Literature, &c.) IF 
we inftitute a comparifon between the ancients and moderns 
in this re{peét, Wwe muft allow, that while the advancing age 
of the world brings along with it more feience and more re- 
finement, its earlier periods may lay claim to more vigour 
more fire, more enthufiafm of genius. Among the ancients, 
we find higher conceptions, greater fimplicity, more original 
fancy : among the moderns, fometimes more art and cor- 
rectnefs, but feebler exertions of genius. Admitting this to 
be in general a mark of diitin¢étion between the ancients and 
moderns, it cannot be admitted without exceptions ; for, in 
point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton and Shak- 
{peare are not inferior to any poets in any age. 

Genius, is not a mufical term, nor does it appertain.to 
one of the polite arts more than another; but Ronfleau 
(Dict. de Mus.) has volunteered an article for it among 
mufical terms, and has written it with peculiar eloquence 
and enthufiafm. 

Rouffeau, paradoxical on almoft all other fubjeéts, is 
fometimes not only capricious, but mifchievyous; yet his 
bittereft enemies admit, that mufic is his bright fide: 
and though he is not allowed by the prefent French mufical 
critics to be a profound contrapuntitt, yet his tafte in mufic 
and poetry was refined, and of the higheft clafs ; and his 
views concerning dramatic mufic were enlarged, rational, 
ingenious, and free from all caprice and paradox. 

GENLIS, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Céte d'Or, and chief place of acanton, in 
the diftrict of Dijon. The place contains 707, and the canton 
8599 inhabitants, on a territory of 1874 kiliometres, in 27 
communes. 

GENNABA, a town of Perfia, in Farfiftan, in the 
Perfian gulf ; 15 miles N.W. of Bender Rigk. 

GENNADIUS L., in Biography, patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople, was elected to that dignity, having been fome years 
an ordained prefbyter of the church, in the year 458, on 
the death of Anatolinus. In the following year, in a coun- 
cil of 73 bifhops, he procured the pafling of a canon 
againft fimoniacal ordinations, and eftablifhed the equitable 
regulation, that the oblations made in the chutches, which 
it had been cuftomary to claim for the patriarch’s treafury, 
fhould thenceforward belong to the officiating clergy. He 
died in 471, leaving behind him a high character for great 
zeal and difintereftednefs in correcting the relaxed ftate of 
difcipline which prevailed in his fee. He is placed by 
thofe who lived about the fame period ameng the ecclefiafti- 
cal writers of the day, and is applauded for the extent of 
his learning and the elegance of his ftyle. The proofs of 
this have not come to us, excepting in “¢ A fynodal Epif- 
tle’’ againft fintony, inferted in the fourth volume of the 
Colleét. Concil. ; and fragments againft the anathemas of 
Cyril of Alexandria, quoted by Facundus, bifhop of Her- 
miana, and another from a treatife addrefled to Parthenius, 
and quoted by Leontius. Moreri. 

Gennapius I1., another patriarch of Conftantinople, in 
the fifteenth century, aflumed the name upon embracing the 
ecclefiaftical life, having, prior to this, the name of George 
Scholarius. He was a natiye of Conftantinople, where he 
was educated, and attraéted“huch notice by his talents and 
remarkable progrefs in the different branches of learning. 
He became fecretary to the emperor John Palxologus, 

and 
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and aft-rwards chief judge of the Greeks. In 1438 he 


accompanied the emperor to the council at Florence for the 
purpote of bringing about an union between the Greek and 
Latin churches: it is, however, a matter of much doubt 
whether Scholarius was in favour of the meafure which 
his duty to his mafter required him to fanétion and fupport. 
After his return to Conftantinople he united with Mark of 
Ephefus, in oppofing the reception of thofe terms of union 
to which the emperor had acceded, as well by his influence 
as by his writings, which brought on him for a time the 
difpleafure of the emperor. After the death of Palxologus 
in 1448, Scholarius was as violent as evér again{t the pro- 
pofed union, and finding that his oppofition muft fubject 
him to danger with the new emperor, Conftantine, he re- 
folved to relinquith his civil employments, and to embrace 
the ecclefiaftical life. He accordingly, in 1459, after fend- 
ing a valedictory oration to the emperor, entered into a 
mona{tery adjoining Conftantinople, and lived a fecluded 
life for two years, which is fuppofed to have been the refult 
of the emperor’s orders, to prevent him from taking part 
againft the propofed union. During his retreat from the 
world he compofed feveral homilies, which could offend no 
one; but he did not engage in any controverfy until the 
union was completed. This called forth his zéal in behalf 
of the Greek church: he wrote letters to al] the ecclefiaftics 
of Conitantinople, and to the different monaftic orders, ex- 
horting them to adhere to the faith of their anceftors, and 
not to fubmit to the Floreitine union: he alfo remonftrated 
avith the emperor on the fubjeét, but the monarch was not 
to be turned from his plan, and made every effort, by per- 
fuafion' and by threats, to bring over Gennadius. The 
attempt was futile; he had gone too far to retract, and had 
obtained a multitude of adherents whom he had converted 
by his writings and exhortations, which reprefented the 
union to be a detertion of the caufe of God and his truth, 
The emperor fubfcribed the act of union at Conftantinople, 
as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. On the 
12th of December 1452, the two nations, in the church of 
St. Sophia, joined in the communion of facrifice and prayer. 
But the drefs and language of the Latin prieft who officiated 
at the altar were objects of fcandal; and it was obferved, 
with a feeling of horror, that he confecrated a wafer of un- 
leavened bread, and poured cold water into the facramental 
cup. From the dome of St. Sophia, the inhabitants of 
either fex, and of every degree, rufhed in crowds to the 
cell of Gennadius to confult him, as the oracle of the 
church. He was invifible, and entranced, as it fhould feem, 
in deep meditation, or divine raptare ; but he had expofed 
en the door of his cell a tablet, on which were written thefe 
words: “ O miferable Romans, why will ye abandon the 
truth ; and why, initead of confiding in God, will ye put 
your truft in the Italians? In abandoning your faith, you 
will lofe your city. Have mercy on me, O Lord! I pro- 
telt, in thy prefence, that I am innocent of the crime. O 
miferable Romans, confider, paufe, and repent! At the 
{me moment that you renounce the religion of your fathers 
by embracing impiety, you fubmit to a foreign fervitude.” 
This was the fignal for infurreétion, (fee CoxsTanTINo- 
PLE) ; and, after the capture of the city, the fultan Maho- 
met, defirous of conciliating thofe inhabitants who had 
furvived the immenfe flaughter made by his army, and of 
recalling the Greeks, who had efcaped, to their deferted 
houfes, ordered Gennadius to be fought for, and offered 
him to the choice of the clergy and people, by whom he 
was immediately elected thei patriarch. In the eleétion 
and inveltiture of Gennadius, the ceremonial of the Byzan- 
tine court was revived and imitated. With a mixture of 
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fatisfa€tion and indignation, they beheld the fultan on his 
throne, who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the paf- 
toral ftaff, the fymbol of his ecclefiaftical office, who con- 
ducted the patriarch to the gate of the feraglie, prefented 
him with an horfe richly caparifoned, and direéted the vizirs 
and bafhaws to lead him to the palace which had been 
allotted for his refidence. The churches of Conftantinople 
were fhared between the two religions: their limits were 
marked, and till it was infringed by Selim, the grandfon of 
Mahomet, the Greeks enjoyed above fixty years the benefit 
of this equal partition. Gennadius prefided over the fee of 
Conftantinople between five and fix years, when he refigned 
his dignity, and retired into a monaftery. He died about 
the year 1460. 
the Chriftian Faith, delivered before the Turkifh emperor 
Mahomet.” This work was the refult of a long converfa- 
tien which he had with the emperor, foon after tis inftalla- 
tion, when Mahomet fuffered him to produce ail the argu- 
ments he was able in fupport of the truth of Chriftiamity. 
It is to be found in Crsfius's Turco-Grecia ; and is alfo in 
David Chytreus’s “* De fatu Ecclefiarum in Grecia.”’ 
Gennadius wrote likewife a treatife concerning predeftina- 
tion, and another on the trinity. He compofed many ho- 
milies in the early part of life, which were delivered before 
the emperor, as orations, which laymen were, in that age, 
accuftomed to pronounce in the imperial dining-room. 
Moreri. Gibbon's Hitt. 

GeENNApIvs, an ecclefiaflical writer, flourifhed towards 
the clofe of the fifth century, and became prief of Mar- 
feilles. He was a great writer, and is faid to have com- 
pofed eight books again‘t all herefies, fix againft Neftorius, 
three again Pelagius, and a treatife concerning the millen- 
nium and the book of Revelation; but the ony works re- 
maining of this author are entitled *¢ De viris illuftribus,” 
which is a continuation of St. Jerome's catalogue of Ec- 
clefiaftical Writers ; and a treatife «« De Fide, feu de dog- 
matibus Ecclefiafticis Liber ad Gelefium Papam miffus.” 
This lat was for a confiderable time attributed to St. Au- 
guftine, and was generally inferted in the editions of his 
works. The time of Gennadius’s death is not known, but 
it did nat take place before the year 395. 

GENNARI, Cesare and Bexeperro, two brothers 
who both made painting their profeffion. They were ne- 
phews, heirs, copyifts, and imitators of Guercino; they 
frequently repeated his pictures, but not with adequate 
fweetnefs or force. At firft they wrought together at 
feveral places in Italy: but feparating, Cefare remained at 
Bologna, and Benedetto went to England, where there are 
many of his works, particularly at Windfor Cattle, difco- 
verable by a laboured, dry imitation of Guerciuo; with a 
mixture of the flutter and parade exhibited by the French 
painters of that period. He was made painter to James II. 
and executed a pi€ture of that prince and his familys At 
their expulfion he returned to Itely : and as his manner, by 
the mixture of French art he had introduced, was novel, he 
obtained applaufe and employment. He died in 1715, 
aged 82. 
eGENNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Maine and Loire, near the Loire; 9 miles 
N.W. of Saumur. 

GENNEP, a town of France, in the department of the 
Roer, fituated on the Niers, near the Meufe. It contains 
two churches, one for Roman Catholics, and another for 
Proteftants ; 9 miles S.S. W. of Cleves. N. lat. 51° 47’. 
E. long. 5? 50’. 

GENNES, a town of France, in the department of the 
Maine and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
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@ri& of Saumur; 5 miles N.E. of La Guerche. The 
place contains 14.55, and the canton 8248 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 190 kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

GENOA, and fince the French revolution the  Ligu- 
rian republic,’ is a fmall, mountainous territory, in the 
northern part of Italy, forming a kind of crefcent along 
the Mediterranean fea on the fouth, and covered on the land 
fide by the Apennines, which feparate it from the countries 
of Milan, Piedmont, the Montferrat, the Milanefe, and Par- 
mefan. Its length from the town of Vintimiglia on the 
welt, almoft to the territory of the republic of Lucca on 
the eaft, isabout 150 miles, and its greateft breadth, from 
the fea to the interior of the country, is not more than 20 
miles. The mountains that enclofe it are, in fome places, 
covered with forefts, in others they are barren rocks, and in 
fome few parts they yield excellent pafture. There is but 
a fmall quantity of arable land in this country, fo that it is 
under a necellity of feeking a fupply of corn from Naples, 
Sicily, and other places; but the inhabitants avail them- 
felves of every fpot which is capable of cultivation. They 
are furnithed throughout the year with excellent legumes 
and vegetables for the table; they alfo make a confiderable 
quantity of wines, and are amply provided with various 
Kinds of fruit, efpecially citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
almonds, and figs. They raife a great number of mulberry 
trees for feeding filk-worms, and olives grow in great plenty, 
particularly round the gulf of Spezzia. Salt is produced 
for exportation. The Apennines, and fome other hills, 
fupply them with excellent marble, while Polzevera, in the 
Bocchetta, yields the beautiful ftone fo called, being ferpen- 
tine of various colours veined with marble, which is eafily 
conveyed by a magniticent road formed, in 1778, from the 
Bocchetta, or mountains to the north of Genoa, through the 
Polzevera, by three years’ labour of from five to eight hun- 
dred men, at the expence of one patriotic and noble family, 
the Cambiafi. The inhabitants of this country, amounting 
to about 400,000, are Roman Catholics, though the papal 
power is not much venerated; the people being devoted to 
commerce, and difpofed to receive monied heretics, without 
any religious feruples. The manufactures were formerly 
very conliderable, but they have of late declined; the prm- 
cipal are velvet, pluth, damafk, different kinds of filk,.for 
which they are fupplied with the raw material from Met- 
fina and other places; gold and filver flufis, lace, gloves, 
ftockings, ribbons, foap, paper, &c. Other articles of 
commerce are, oil, fruit, macaroni, confectionary, Par- 
mefan cheefe, anchovies, &c. Although Genoa is a free 
port, Leghorn, which is likewife free and ‘indulged with 
greater liberty, interferes with its trade, and diminifhes it. 
This country is part of the ancient Liguria (fee Liguria); 
which, in the feeond Punic war, efpoufed the intereft of the 
Carthaginians ; but the city of Genoa, which was then a 
eelebrated emporium, taking part with the Romans, was 
plundered and burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. It was 
afterwards rebuilt by the Romans, and continued under 
their dominion, together with the reft of Italy, till the 
conclufion of the fifth century, about A. D. 498, when 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, having defeated the ufurper 
Odoacer, was proclaimed by the army king of Italy, even 
with the confenat of the emperor Zeno. Genoa was after- 
‘wards recovered by Belifarius, when he entirely fubdued the 
Goths; and when the Lombards invaded Italy, this city 
remained for fome time unmolefted, deriving an acceilion of 
wealth and inhabitants by the refugees who fled from the 
vieinity of the Po, in order to efcape the fury of the in- 
waders. At length, in the feventh century, Genoa was 
plundered and burnt by the Lombards, and remained under 


their power till Italy was conquered by Charlemagne, when 
the territory of Genoa, diftinguifhed by its wealth and 
populoufnefs, was erected into a marquifate. It foon after- 
wards became fo powerful, under the Genoefe empire, and 
after it had obtained a kind of independence, that, in 806, 
it reduced the ifland of Corfica, and in 935 defeated the 
Saracens, who had plundered and burnt the city, in their 
return to Africa, on the coaft of Sardinia. About the 
year 950, when the Franks having loft all authority in 
Italy, the Genoefe began to form themfelves into a kind 
of ariftocratical republic, under a chief called doge, (fee 
Doar, ) ele&ted every two years, and to be governed by 
their own magiftrates, who were freely eleéted, and took 
the name of confuls. In order to maintain their indepen- 
dence, they applied, with great affiduity, to navigation and 
commerce, and thus became rich and powerful. Their 
commerce extended from Spain to Syria, and from Egypt 
to Conftantinople, and was carried on in veflels, that were 
fitted for war as well as traffic. In the year 1017 they 
united with the Pifans in an expedition againit Sardinia > 
and about 33 years after this expedition, the Genoefe and 
Pifans were engaged in a deftructive war, which lafted’ 
nearly 18 years; but when a treaty of peace and ailiance was 
concluded between them, they concurred in a fuccefsful 
expedition againft the Moors, in Africa. What contributed 
more. than any other circumftance to the opulence and 
grandeur of the Genoefe, was the part they took in the 
crulades, and the important fervices they rendered to the 
religious warriors, towards the ‘clofe of the eleventh and’ 
commencement of the twelfth centuries. During the latter 
century, they fubjegted the half of Sardinia, and the city 
of Syracufe; they alfo made themfelves mafters of the 
Black fea, formed eftablifhments in the Crimea and in the 
fuburbs of Pera, at Conftantinople, where they remained 
till the Turks took that city. In the thirteenth century, 
they added to their conquefts the. towns of Albengo, 
Savona, Vintimiglia, and others in their neighbourhood ;. 
and for the fuperiority of the fea, they engaged in a long 
and obttinate conteft with the Venetians, which did not 
terminate till the year 1381. In their various conflicts 
with neighbouring powers, their ftrength was enfeebled, fo 
that, in 1471, they were expelled from the Crimea; though 
their maritime power itill continued refpeétable. Exhautted: 
by the Venetian war, in particular, Genoa offered yolun- 
tary fubje&tion to France and to Milan; but after many 
revolts «ind confli€ts, with a view of recovering their inde- 
pendence, they were at length, v7z. in 4528, refcued from 
the dominion of foreign princes, by the vigorous exertions 
of Andrew Doria. Doria, having driven out the French, 
and gained poflefiion of Genoa, aflembled the nobility, and 
rettored the government into their hands, declaring that he 
pretended to no greater fhare in it than became him as a 
nobleman. He re-eftablifhed the ancient form of the re- 
public, aad received from his country all thofe teitimonies 
of gratitude, which a conduét fo difinterefted feemed to 
deferve. (See Doria.) Towards the end of the fixteenth 
century, Genoa was diltracted by a civil war; but after a 
reconciliation had been effected between the two contending 
parties, diftinguifhed by the appellations of the old and 
new nobility, the republic enjoyed peace and felicity for an 
interval of 48 years, during which period fearcely am inci- 
dent, domettic or foreign, occurred, that is werth recording. 
In the year 1624, a difpute arofe between the republic and 
“harles Emanuel, duke of @axony, in which Lewis XIII. 

bore a fhare; and atreaty was concluded between France 
and Savoy, that was lroltile tothe Genoefe. Un this ocea= 
fion- the Spaniards declared in favour oF Genoa; and a 
peace 
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peace with France and Savoy reftored the republic to its 
former fituation, at the commencement of the war. In 
1636, the Spaniards attempted to furprife the city ; but 
their enterprife was fruftrated; and from this time till the 
year 1656, Genoa enjoyed all the bleflings of peace and 
commerce. In the following year Hippolito Centurion, 
the Genoefe admiral, gained feveral advantages over the 
corfairs of Barbary, which paved the way for a treaty 
of commerce that was concluded with the piratical 
ftates, and the grand fignior. The treaty with the 
Porte was confiderably extended by the marquis Du- 
razzo, who went in quality of ambaflador to Conftanti- 
nople in the year 1666. The refult of this treaty re- 
newed the vigour of the Genoefe trade, to a pitch beyond 
what any of the maritime towns had experienced fince the 
Dutch founded their commercial republic, and extended 
their trade not only to the Levant, but to every quarter of 
the globe. T'or fome years Genoa lived in peace with all 
the neighbouring powers, enjoyed domeitic harmony, and 
affiduoufly cultivated commerce, and whatever fhould render 
the republic powerful and hap; y. Sone little jealoufies 
and differences arofe between her and Venice, the filter and 
rival republic ; but they were fuch as terminated amicably, 
and never cauied any difturbance to the repofe of Italy. 
In the year 1684, the Genoefe unfortunately incurred the 
refentment of Lewis X1V., who looked with jealoufy on 
their attachment to Spain; and could not bear to fee the 
republic under the protetion of that crown. His attempts 
for humbling them proved too fuccefsful; but in confe- 
quence of their fubmifiion, and the interpefition of the pope, 
peace was obtained. ‘The terms {tipulated by the French 
were peculiarly fevere and oppreflive ; among others, they 
required that the doge and four counfellors fhould appear in 
perfon at Verfailles, in order to fue for pardon; and that 
the ftate fhould difarm all their gallies, fix excepted, with a 
promife not to fit out more, without the knowledge and 
confent of the king. During the enfuing war, kindled by 
the ambition of Lewis, which embroiled the: greateft part 
of Europe, the republic of Genoa adhered wifely to a 
neutrality, and enjoyed the advantages of peace and com- 
merce, while the dominions of their neighbour, Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, underwent all the calamities of 
war. In 1713, Charles VI. fold the marquifate of Finale 
to the republic for a confiderable fum of money. In 1743, 
the queen of Hungary, having at the treaty of Worms ceded 
to the king of Sardinia all her rights to the town and mar- 
quifate of Finale, and demanding that the Genoefe fhould 
deliver up the marquifate, they entered into an alliance with 
France, Spain, and Naples; and, in 1745, declared war 
againit the king of Sardinia who had made himfelf matter 
of a great part of the fate ;. feveral Genoefe ports were 
bombarded by an Englifh fleet ; and the Imperialifts feized 
upon the city of Genoa; but after a dreadful flaughter on 
both fides, they were again driven out by the inhabitants ; 
and, in 1747, mifcarried in their attempt to recover it. The 
treaty cf Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, reftored its tranquillity. 
‘The ancient nobility confilt of 28 families, whom Andrew 
Doria, in 1528, feparated from all the reft, and declared to 
be only capable of holding the chief offices and dignity of 
doge ; all the other iniabitants being reduced by him to the 
clais of commoners. Since that time it has been found necef- 
fary to create other nobility. The nobility of Genoa were 
allowed to keep manufactures of velvet, filk, and cloth ; 
to farm the duties, and to havefhares in merchant veffels ; 
but all other bufinefs and handicrafts were forbidden. The 
form of government in this republic was ariftocratical ; the 
chief being called doge. This government continued till 
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the year 1798, when the French form was chofen, and thé 
new ftyle allumed of the Ligurian republic, confirmed by 
the more recent treaty of February 1801. The troops of 
this ftate, including the militia, may amount to about 
30,0c0; and the fleet, aneiently fo celebrated for its vic- 
tories over the Saracens, the Pifans, the Venetians, Spaniards, 
and Turks, and for maintaining during a long period a con- 
fiderable dominion over Sardinia, Cortica, Malta, Majorca, 
Minorca, Candia, Cyprus, and many other places in and 
near the Mediterranean and Archipelago, and even the 
Black fea, the Crimea and other parts, is now reduced to a 
few gallies. ; 

Genoa, or Janua, frequently, though corruptly, called 
by the Latin writers Januta, is the capital of the country 
defcribed in the preceding article. It is fituated partly on 
a level ftrand near the fea, and in part rifes gradually to the 
top of the hill. It is about 10 miles in circumference, and 
is defended towards the land by a double wall. Several 
baltions are erected along the fea-fhore, on rocks which 
appear above the water. ‘I'he ftreets are in general narrow, 
but clean and well paved ; two of which, called the “ Strada 
Nuova” and “ Strada Balbi,”’ are filled with magnificent 
palaces, fronted with marble. It is the fee of an archbifhop. 
‘Vhe cathedral is built in the Gothic ftyle, and paved with 
black and white marble; in the treafury is preferved a 
curious hexagonal difh, faid to be made of a fingle emerald, 
found at Cxfarea in the time of the Crufades, which the 
Genoefe received as their fhare of the plunder. Befides the 
cathedral, it contains 32 parifh churches, fome of which are 
magnificent, and adorned with fculptures and pictures by 
the beft mafters. The doge’s palace is large, without deco- 
ration, except two ftatues of John Andrew Doria, and 
Andrew Doria, larger than life, at the entrance. The 
arfenal contains arms for 34,000 men, models for bridges, 
the armours worn by a number of the Genoefe women in 
the crufades, a fhield containmg 120 piltols, made by 
Julius Cxfar Vacche, for the purpofe of affaffinating the 
doge and fenate at one time. Other public buildings are 
the Albergo, which ferves as a poor-houfe, and houfe of 
correction, where is a beautiful relievo, the Virgin fupporf- 
ing a dead Chrift, by Michael Angelo, and the affumption 
of the Virgin, in white marble, by Puget, an inimitable 
piece of fculpture; a large hofpital for tke fick of all 
nations and religions; the conferyatory, for educating and 
portioning 300 poor girls; and a great number of palaces 
belonging to the nobility ; and the number of convents for 
men and women is reckoned to be 6g. Such was the ftate 
of Genoa before the late revolution ; what devaftation it has 
fuflered by its new matters, we are not able to fay. - It is 
certain, that the fiege in 1799 was very deitru€tive. The 
harbour is large and deep, but expofed to the fouth-weft 
wind ; but it has a mole for the fecurity of gallies and {mall 
veffels ; neverthelefs the city is much expofed to a bombard- 
ment. The number of inhabitants is eftimated at 80,000. 
N. lat. 44° 25". E. long. 8° 58’. ; ; 

Genoa Bar, a reef of rocks, extending fome miles from 
the north coaft of the ifland of Bahama. N. lat. 26° 204 
W. long. 79° 36’. ; : 

Genoa Balfam, in Medicine, the name of a famous com- 
pofition, called alfo the balfam of Aquapendente. Its great 
virtues are the curing pains in the extremities of the bedy, 
and allaying the violent pains in the bowels, to which many 
women are fubject after delivery. The prefcription is given 
at large in Velf{cius, but the medicine is now out of ufe. 


GENOLA, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- _ 


partment of the Stura ; three miles N. E. of Savigliano. 
GENOLHAC, a town of France, in the department of 
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the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of 
Alais; 15 miles N. W. of Alais. The place contains 1,502, 
and the canton 9,59 inhabitants, on a territory of 195 kilio- 
metres, in 13 communes. 

GENOPLESIUM, in Botany, from y:0:, a genus, and 
oAnciny nearly akin, indicating its great affinity to Prafophyl- 
dum, another new orchidean genus of Mr. brown’s. _ The 
name is but too expreffive of many genera recently eftablithed, 
infomuch that it is wonderful no writer has hit upon it be- 
fore. Brown Prod. Noy. Holl. y. 1.319. Clafs and order, 
Gynandria Monandria. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth ringent, helmet-like in front, 
its two lower or pofterior leaves longer and fpreading. Cor. 
Petals, (inner calyx-leaves of Mr. Brown,) attached below 
to the columa. Nedtary, or lip, afcending, undivided, 
hooded at the bafe, without a fpur. Siy/e, or column, 
cloven half way down, without any lateral membranous feg- 
ments, in which laft particular alone it differs from Prafo- 
phyllum. Anther parallel to the ftigma, permanent, its cells 
clofe together. Maffes of pollen not obferved. The only 
{pecies is 

G. Baueri, feen by Mr. Brown growing near Port Jack- 
fon, New South Wales, but the above character was drawn 
up by him from Mr. Ferdinand Bauer’s coloured figure. 

GENOSA, in Cee ly, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Otranto ; 10 miles S$. E. of Otranto. 

GENOVESI, Anruony, in Biography, a man of letters, 
and philofopher, was born of parents of very moderate cir- 
cumftances, at Caftiglione, a {mall town in the diftrict of 
Salerno, in the year 1712. He was intended for the church, 
and received an education fuitable tothe purpofe. An early 
attachment tothe daughter of a neighbouring peafant in- 
duced his father to place him, ata diftance from home, under 
the care of a lay ecclefiaftic, who was an able claflical fcho- 
lar, ag well as deeply {killed in theology and jurifprudence. 
Here the young man made fuch progrefs in learning as 
aitonifhed all about him. His refolution to marry the object 
of his love created in him a zeal and diligence that fut- 
mounted all difficulties ; before, however, he was ina fitua- 
tion to maintain a wife, fhe, at the inftigation of his father, 
married. This difappointment made him refolve to devote 
himfelf to the church, and he was in due time confecrated 
a prieft, and obtained the patronage of the archbifhop of 
Conza. Unfortunately for Genovefi the prelate died, which 
made him repair to Naples, to follow the pra¢tice of the 
jaw, an employment highly lucrative in that city. He was 
foon ‘diffatisfied with his bufinefs, and after diligently ftu- 
dying the elements of modern and ancient philofophy, he 
obtained the office of extraordinary-profeflor of metaphyfics. 
He began his lectures in November 1741, and his fchool 
was crowded with pupils; the boldnefs of his manner, and 
the Pier of many parts of his fyftem, excited his enemies, 
who accufed him not only of infidelity, but of opening the 
door of free-thinking in Italy; merely, it is faid, becaufe 
he recormmended the works of Galileo, Grotius, and: New- 
ton, Hie friends, however, powerfully {upported him, 
and by the influence of Galiani, the direétor of the Neapo- 
‘ jitan uniyerfities, he was appointed to the office of pro- 

feflor of ethics, which afforded him ample field for combat~ 
‘ing the ignorance and prejudices of the {chools. ‘Che 
principle of his fyftem was, that the happinefs of man is the 
only objeét of the philofophical doGtrine of morals, and he 
deduced his duties from analytical confiderations. He in- 
terwove in his leétures the hiftory of the buman paffions, 
Vou. XVI. 
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and enlivened them by a boldnefs and {pixit peculiarly his own. 
He compofed a new fyftem of logic, which he dictated in 
his le€tures, and which was afterwards publifhed in 1745, 
under the title of ‘* Elementorum Artis Logico-critice, 
Libri quinque.”. This might be confidered as an introduc- 
tion to his metaphyfics, the firft part of which had been 
publifhed before this period, but the fecond and third parts 
made their appearance inthe years1747—1751. In 1748, 
he put up for the vacant chair of theology, but, as this was 
always conneéted with the epifcopal dignity, he was imme- 
diately regarded as unfit for fo high an office in the church, 
on account of his heretical notions. His enemies now dif- 
covered the moft ferious and alarming do€trines, in the pub- 
lithed and unpublifhed pieces of which he had been the 
author. He was obliged therefore to renounce the {cience 
of theology, and to fupprefs fome valuable works on this 
fubje&. He now turned his attention to political economy, 
and in a few years he not only made himfelf mafter of every 
thing deferving of notice on this {cience, but ftruck out fome 
new lights. He publified, in 1753, the firft fruits of his re~ 
fearches, entitled «‘ Effayson Agriculture, with confidera- 
tions on the true Object of the Sciences.” He was now, at 
the inftance of his friend Intieri, made profeffor of political 
economy, with a coniiderable falary. ‘The office had been 
inftituted folely for him, and it was agreed that the lectures 
fhould always be delivered in the Italian language, a circum~ 
ftance, at that time, wholly unknown at Naples. His 
lecture room was crowded, and in a fhort {pace of time he 
was obliged to take a {till larger place for the difplay of his 
talents, which alfo was isfufficient to contain all who came 
to be benefited by his inftru@ions. His chief and avowed 
object was, while he taught the principles of political eco- 
nomy, to infpire the Neapolitan youth with the focial and 
civil virtues, and above all with a public fpirit of patriotifm, 
without which no nation, he contended, could attain to that 
height of profperity of which it is fufceptible. He caufed 
to be tranflated Carey’s Hiftory of the Englif: Trade into 
the Italian, and then publifhed it with ufeful notes. After 
this he pointed out in a fhort treatife the caufes of the 
decline and negle& of agriculture in the kingdom of Naples. 
In 1765 he publifhed another work, in which he examined 
the queftion, “« Why countries, the mo fruitful by nature, 
are often expofed to the miferies of fcarcity.’’ He was 
author of many other works, but his mafter-piece was the 
« Italian Syitem of Morality,’’ of which the firit part was 
publifhed in the year 1767, under the title of ‘ Dicofyna.”” 
His health now gave way, and he was unable to profecute his 
ftudies, and, in 1768, he was obliged to difcontinue his lec- 
tures, and in the following year he expired, in the fifty- 
feventh year of his age. He had attained, as a man of 
{cience, a very high reputation, and his moral character was 
in every re{pect worthy of a true philofopher. He poflefled a 
mott ardent love of truth, and a defire to extend its dominion, 
in which he was aware the happinefs of his fellow-creatures 
was deeply concerned. ‘ He was,’’ fays his biographer, 
<< an irreconaileable enemy to injuitice and deception ; his 
countenance difplayed cheerfulnefs, tranquillity, and invin- 
cible courage. He was too proud to ftoop to flattery in 
order to become rich, and was contented with a very mode- 
rate income.” He died poor, and would have been in 
diftreffed circumftances in the latter years of his life, had 
not the fovereign fupported him unfolicited, He was held 
in high eftimation by pope Benedi& XIV. and many of the 
cardinals ; and by infpiring in the breafts of his pupils an 
ardent love of their country, with a well regulated zeal for 
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its heft interefts, he was the means of introducing them to 
offices-of diftin&tion, which they filled with honour to them- 
felves, and high advantage to the beit interefts of the ftate. 
Gen. Biog. 

GENOUILLAT, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Creufe; nine miles W. of Bouffac. 

GENOUILLE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Charente ;. 10 miles W. of Jean d’Angely. 

GENOWTI, a town of Africa; fix miles N. of Sen- 
naar. 

GENSACG, a town of France, in the department of the 
Gironde ; nine miles S. E. ef Libourne. 

GENS D’ARMES. See GenpaRMEs. 

GENSERIC, in Biography, a famous king of the Van- 
dals, fucceeded his brother Gonderic in his Spanifh domi- 
nions in the year 428. He had already fignalized his 
courage and fkill in war, and was enured to toil and hard- 
fhips of every kind. Soon after his fucceflion he invaded 
Africa, at the head of 50,000 men, and made himfelf matter 
of the greater part of the country on the fea-coaft. The 
perfecution of the Donatifts was an event highly favourable 
to the defigns of Genferic. Seventeen years before he had 
landed in Africa, a public conference was held at Carthage 
by order of the magiitrate, which ended in a moft fevere 
perfecution. Under thefe circumftances, Genferic, himfelf 
a Chriftian, but an enemy of the orthodox faith, avowed 
himfelf the vindicator of the rights of the Donatifts, who, 
in their turn, looked up to him as their deliverer, from whom 
they might reafonably expeét the repeal of the odious and 
oppreflive edits of the Roman emperors, Genferic obtained 
the moft fignal victories over his enemies, but notwith{tand- 
ing his fuccefs, he agreed to a treaty with the emperor 
Valentinian, whom he confented to leave in pofleffion of the 
three Mauritanias. He delivered to the Romans his own 
fon Hunneric, as a holtage for the obfervance of his treaty ; 
but they, trufting to his good faith, fent back the youth. 
Genferic abufed this indulgence by, feizing upon the city of 
Carthage in 439, at a time when the empire was engaged in 
a war with the Goths. From Carthage he failed with a 
large fleet, and landed in Sicily. He ravaged almoft the 
whole of that ifland, and made a vaft booty, but was unable 
to effect the conqueft of Palermo. The object of this 
prince was to render himfelf formidable by fea; and he fuc- 
ceeded fo completely, that the eaftern and weftera emperors, 
Theodofius and Valentinian, thought it neceffary to join 
againit him. ‘They fitted out a powerful fleet, with a large 
army, deftined for the recovery of Africa; but Genferic 
deluded them by propofals of accommodation, and the 
irruption of the Huns obliged Theodofius to recal his 
forces. When Maximus afcended the weftern throne, he 
compelled Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian III., to 
marry him; fhe in a fhort time fecretly applied for the dan- 
gerous aid of Genferic to free her from his tyranny.. He, 
feizing the cccafion, appeared at the mouth of the Tiber 
with a numerous fleet; and in the conteft Maximus was 
flain, which afforded Genferic an opportunity of marching 
to the gates of Rome, where he was admitted almoft without’ 
oppolition. For fourteen days the city was abandoned to 


all the licentioufnefs of a barbarian foldiery ; and on his‘ 


return he carried away an immenfe quantity of treafure, 
befides multitudes of captives, chiefly of the female fex, 
among whom were the emprefs and her two daughters, one 
of whom he married: to his fon Hunneric; and after the 
tapfe of feveral years, he reftored'the other and her mother 
wp their native place. Genferic continued to annex to his 
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dominion the remaining Roman provinces in. Africa; and 

then fent a fleet, confifting of fixty gallies, into the Italian 

fea, which was deftroyed. But the lofs of his fhips did 
not prevent him from renewing his ravages on the coaft of 
Italy, till his power received a fevere check from the em- 
peror Majorian, who now began to a& on the offenfive, and 

formed the fpirited refolution of attacking the Vandals, in 

Africa. He fitted out a formidable fleet for the purpofe, 

which obliged Genferic to fue for peace. His fuit being 
rejected, he fent out a {quadron, which coming unawares 
upon the Roman navy, in the bay of Carthagena, almoft de- 

ftroyed it. Peace was now made between the two warriors, 

the terms of which were obferved till the death of Majo- 
rian, in 461. After this, Genferic prepared to repeat his 
aggreffions, and he again ravaged the coafts of Italy and. 
Sicily, and even took poffeffion of Sardinia. He extended 
his hoftilities to all parts of the Mediterranean, and fre-" 
quently indulged in aéts of the moft brutal atrocity. At 
one time he is reported to have maffacred five hundred noble 
citizens of Zacynthus, and to have thrown their dead bodies: 
into the fea. 
effort to free his dominions from this terrible fcourge, and’ 
made va{t preparations for the invafion of Africa. The: 
conduét of the expedition was given to Bafilifeus, who. 
might have extinguifhed for ever the kingdom of the Van- 

dals, had he feized the moment of confternation, and boldly. 
advanced to the capital. Genferic beheld the danger with: 
firmnefs, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity... He 
profefled himfelf ready to fulsmit his perfon and dominions: 
to the will of the emperor; but requefted a trace of five- 
days to regulate the terms of his fubmiffion. Bafilifeus 

confented to the fatal truce ; and during the fhort interval,. 
the wind became favourable to the defigns of Genferic. 

He manned his largeft fhips of war with the braveft of the 
Vandals and Moors ; and they towed after them many large~ 
barks filled with combuftible materials. In the obfcurity of 
the night thefe deftructive veflels were impelled againit the. 
unguarded and unfufpeCting fleet of the Romans, who- 
were foon awakened to a fenfe of their inflant danger. 
“Their clofe and crowded order,’ fays the hiftorian,. 
“ affifted the progrefs of the fire, which was communicated: 
with rapid and irrefiftible violence ; and the noife of the 
wind, the crackling of the flames, the diffonant cries of the’ 
foldiers and mariners, who could neither command, nor obey, 
increafed the horror of the no@turnal tumult.’’ Bafilifeus- 
returned inglorioufly to Conftantinople with the remainder~ 
of his fhattered fleet ; and thus the fruits of all this mighty 
effort were loft. Genferic put to fea, recovered Sardinias, 
which had been taken from him, reduced Sicily and all the’ 
iflands between Italy and Africa, and became a greater- 
terror to the empire than ever.. In 476, he made a peace- 
with Odoacer, king of Italy, to whom he reftored Sicily,. 
but on condition of receiving tribute. The emperor Zeno: 
likewife relinquifhed to him and his fucceffors all claims to. 
the African provinces. Genferic died in the year 477. In. 
his early youth he had renounced the orthodox communion; 
and as an apoftate he could: neither grant nor expect a: 
fincere forgivenefs. He was exafperated to find that the 

Africans, who had fled before him in the field, ftill prefumed 


to difpute his will in fynods and churches ; and his ferocious -_ 


mind was incapable of fear, or of compaffion.. His catholic 
fubje&s he oppreffed with intolerant laws, and arbitrary 
punifhments. The language of Genferic was furious and: 
formidable ; the knowledge of his intentions might juftify 
the moft unfavourable interpretation of his actions; a 
7. the: 


Leo, the eaftern emperor, refolved to make an: ~ 
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the Arians were reproached with the frequent executions 
which ftained the palace, and the dominions of the tyrant, 
Gibbon. Univer. Hitt. 

GENTIAH, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
country of Affam; 370 miles E. of Patna. N. lat. 25° 10’. 
E. long. 92° 10'. 

GENTIAN, in Gardening, the common name of a large 
hardy perennial herbaceous plant, which has a root that 
affords an extremely {trong bitter. See GENTIANA. 


GENTIANA;3 in Botany, YEvTION of the Greeks, 
named after Gentius, a king of Illyria, who is faid to have 
difcovered it, or at leaft to have firft experienced its virtues 
asa cure for the plague, which infected his army. Gentian, 
or Fell-wort. The latter name, we prefume, is derived from 
fel, gall, alluding to its extreme bitternefs, and not from 
fell, the north-country appellation of a mountain. It there- 
fore ought to be, as Gerarde writes it, Fel-wort.—Linn. 
Gen. 126. Schreb. 175. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1331. Mart. 
Mill. Di. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 284. Juff. 141. Lamarck 
Tlluftr. t. 109. Gertn. t. 114. Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Digynia. (Monogynia; Lamarck.) Nat. Ord. Rotacee, 
Linn. Gentiane, Juil. 


Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, in five deep, oblong, 
acute, permanent fegments, Cor. of one petal, tubular in 
the lower part, without pores; in the upper five-cleft, re- 
gular, various in form and direCtion, withering. Stam. Fi- 
laments five, awl-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla, connected 
with its tube; anthers oblong, fimple, fometimes united 
intoa cylinder. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate or oblong, 
cylindrical, as long as the ftamens ; ftyles none; ftigmas 
two, ovate, recurved. Peric. Capfule oblong, roundifh, 

_ pointed, flightly cloven at the fummit, of one cell and two 
concave inflexed valves. Seeds numerous, {mall, flattifh. 
Receptacles two, affixed longitudinally to each valve. 


Eff Ch. Corolla tubular at the bafe, deftitute of ne¢ta- 
riferous pores. Capfule fuperior, of one cell and two valves, 
with many feeds. 

Obf. The figure of the fruit is conflant, but the corolla 
is very different in different fpecies, being either wheel- 
fhaped, bell-fhaped, or funnel-fhaped. In fome there 
are fmall intermediate fegments, in others a fringe to 
the corolla; in fome it is plaited, in others plain. A few 
fpecies have a four-cleft tetrandrous flower ; but the remark 
jn Linn. Gen. 176, that there is a fpecies with three addi- 
tional parts of the flower, alludes to Chlora, once reckoned 
a Gentiana. Linneus has erafed the line from his own copy, 

‘and his editors might eafily have made the fame correction. 
G. lutea, and fome others, however, have frequently a fu- 
perabundance of divifions and ftamens in a few of their 
bloffoms—The upper part of the germen fo much refembles 
a ftyle, that Lamarck has perhaps offered no great vio- 
lence to nature, or the Linnean fyftem, in confidering it 
fuch. 


This very noble and beautiful genus of herbaceous plants 

_ is chiefly of alpine origin, where the lovely blue flowers of 
many fpecies enamel the turf in a moft fplendid manner. 
Moft are perennial, ‘fome few annual. All are intenfely 
hitter in flavour, efpecially the roots of the larger perennial 
kinds, G. /utea, Woody. Med. Bot.t. 156, which is the 
officinal Gentian ; purpurea, Fl. Dan. t. 50, which is the 
Curfuta of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeceia; pannonica, Jacq. 
Auttr. t. 136; punéata, ibid. app.t. 28; and campanulata, 
t. 29. Thefe are fcarcely even feen in gardens, except the 
firft, which is not eafily ettablifhed ; but few plants are more 
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ftately and ornamental. The North American G. fapona- 
tia, Curt. Mag. t. 1039; and the alpine afclepiadea, 
t. 1078, are both very handfome, and we have found the latter 
thrive for many yearsin a bed of peat, earth and loam, as 
well as on its native mountains. See Curt. Mag.—G. acaulis, 
Curt. Mag. t. 52. Engl. Bot. t. 1594, is one of the moft 
common in gardens, but requires rather a pure air. (CG, ver- 
za, nearly allied to it in habit and beauty, fee Engl. Bot. 


_t. 493, though wild in the mountainous parts of Durham, and 


abundant on the Swifs and Italian Alps, will fcarcely live in 
a garden at all. G. Pueumonanthe, ibid. t. 20, found’ on 
turfy heaths in many places, is likewife very handfome, and 
rather impatient of culture. We have never feen the cul- 
ture of the annual kinds attempted; fuch are xivalis, 
Engl. Bot. t. 896; Amarella, t. 236; and campeffris, 
tees 

Linnzus was by no means well acquainted with the differ- 
ent fpecies of this genus, having never vifited the more 
fouthern alps of Europe, where alone they are to be ftudied 
to advantage. Hence his verna and bavarica are one {pecies, 
and he confounded with /utea, which he feems never to have 
feen, or at leaft to have afterwards forgotten, the G. ffori- 
bus terminantibus diaphanis, Gmel. Sib. v. 4. 106; G. algida, 
Pallas. Roff. t. 95. Hence the erroneous remark under 
lutea, ‘¢ petala punétis {parfis creberrimis, flava.’’ ‘There is 
fome doubt whether G. /¢ptemfida, Sims in Curt. Mag. 
t. 1229, be the fameas Pallas’s t. 92. f. 3. In the former the 
flower appears to us very rarely, if ever, with more than 
five divifions, nor do the habits of the two figures accord. 
Willdenow has fifty-fix fpecies of Gentiana, fome of which 
among the annual kinds we are not able to determine to our 
fatisfaction, He quotes amonograph by Froelich, which 
appears to have great merit, but which has not come to our 
hands.—Six fpecies only of this genus are wild in Britain, 
the Chlora and Chironia being now, with the greatett pofflible 
propriety, feparated from it. 


GenTIAnA, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the hardy, 
herbaceous, perennial, flowery kind; of which the fpecies 
cultivated are the yellow gentian (G. /utea) 3 {potted flower- 
ed gentian (G. pundata) ; {wallow-wort-leaved gentian (G. 
afclepiadea) ; and the dwarf gentian, or gentianeila. 


Method of Culture.—In the three firft forts it is eafily ef- 
feted by fowing the feeds in pots foon after it is ripe, as when 
kept till {pring it will not fucceed ; the pots fhould be placed 
in a fhady fituation, and kept clean from weeds. Some ad- 
vife their being fown where they are to remain, but the firft 
is probably the beft method. In the {pring the plants ap- 
pear, when they muift be duly watered in dry weather, and 
kept clean from weeds till the following autumn ; then be 
carefully fhaken out of the pots, fo as not to break or in- 
jure their roots ; and a fhady border of'loamy earth fhould 
be well dug and prepared to receive them, into which they 
fhould be put at about fix inches diftance each way, the tops 
of the roots being kept a little below the furface of the 
ground, and the earth preffed clofe to the roots. If the fol- 
lowing {pring prove dry, they fhould be duly watered to for- 
ward their growth. The plants may remain here two years, 
by which time they will be fit to tranfplant where they are 
defigned to grow, removing them in the autumn as foon as 
their leaves decay ; great care being taken in digging them 
up not to cut or break their roots, asthat greatly weakensthem. 
They require afterwardsno other culture but todig the ground 


‘about them early in the {pring before they begin to {hoot, 


and in the fummer to keep them clean from weeds. ‘Che 
roots continue many years, but the flalks decay every autumn ; 
Mz the 
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the fame roots not flowering two years together, of feldom 
oftener than every third. When they flower ftrong, they 
have, however, a fine appearance amang other fimilar 
plants. 


In refpe& to the laft fort it is moftly propagated by off- 
fets or parting the roots, and planting them where they are 
to remain in the early autumn ; but in order to have the plants 
flower well, they fhould not be often tranfplanted or parted. 
Amd they are alfo capable of being raifed from feeds ma- 
naged in tke fame way as in the firft kinds. 

All thefe plants fuccced the moft perfectly in moift 
loamy foils, where there is adegree of fhade afforded. 

They are ufeful as ornamental plants, for the clumps, bor- 
ders, and quarters of pleafure-grounds ; thofe of low 
growth being planted towards the fronts, and the latter kinds 
more backward in them. 

Gesttana, Gentian, in the Materia Medica. The root, 
which is the only medicinal part of the plant, Ras hittle or 
ell, but to the taite it mantfeits great bitternefs 5 a 
uality which is extraéted by aqueots, fpirituous, and vinous 
menftrua, though not info great a degree by water as by 
fpirit ; and the extra& of this root, prepared from the 
watery infufion, is lefs bitter than that made from the {piri- 
tuous tinéture. Gentian is the principal bitter now employ- 
ed by phylicians ; and as the intenfe bitters are generally ad- 
mitted to be not only tonic and ftomachic, but alfo anthel- 
mintic, antifeptic, emmenagogue, antiarthritic, and febri- 
fuge, ‘this root has a better claim to the poffeffion of thefe 
powers than moft of this kind. Many difpeptic complaints, 
though arifing from debility of the ftomach, are more effec» 
tually relieved by bitters than by Peruvian bark ; and hence 
may be inferred their fuperior tonic power on the organs of 
digeftion ; but we are told by Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. ii.) 
that the gentian, joined with equal parts of tormentil or 
galls, conftantly fucceeded in curing intermittents, if given 
in fufficient quantity. As a fimple bitter the gentian is ren- 
dered more grateful to the ftomach by the addition of an aro- 
matic : and for this purpofe orange-peel is commonly employ- 
ed. ‘The officinal preparations of this root are, the ‘ in- 
fufum gentiane compofitum,” and “ tin¢tura gentiane com- 
polita,” (Ph. Lond.) and the “ infufum amarum,’’ “ vinum 
amarum,”  tinétura amara,” five “ elixir ftomachicum” 
(Ph. Ed.) which latter is faid by Dr. Cullen to be the fame 
as Stoughton’s elixir, (fee Stomachic Exrxir) and by both 
Pharmacoperias the extract is direéted. The “ compound in- 
fufion” is prepared by taking gentian root fliced and orange- 
peel dried, of each a dram, of frefh lemon-peel two drams, 
and boiling water twelve ounces ; and macerating for an 
hour in a covered veflel, and then {training the liquor. 
For the “ tin@ture,”’ take of gentian root dried, two ounces, 
orange-peel dried, anounce, cardamom feed bruifed, half an 
ounce, and proof fpirit two pints; macerate for four- 
teen days, and ftrain, For the “extract,” take of gentian- 
root Miced, a pound, and boiling water, a llon ; macerate 
for twenty-four hours, then boil down to four pints; {train 
the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper confiftence. 
The extracts are made into pills, with or without aromatic 
additions. Wines and malt liquors are likewife impregnated 
with the virtues of this root in diffesent proportions. An 
ounce of the gentian root, the fame quantity of frefh le- 
mon-peel, and two drams of long pepper, communicate by 
maceration, without heat, a grateful warmth and bitternefs 
toa quart of mountain. There is an Indian gentian brought 
from America by the Portuguefe, of a pale yellowith colour, 
jointed and marked with knots and circles like ipecacahuna, 
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more intenfely bitter than any of the officinal bitter drugs. 
This root is greatly commended in obitinate intermittentsy 
and other diforders ; a fcruple is faidto be more effectual 
than repeated half drams of bark. 

There was a mixture of henbaze root brought over fome 
years ago with the common gentian, which occafioned vioe 
lent diforders, and in fome inftances proved fatal. 

This root is of a paler colour than gentian, and its longi- 
tudinal wrinkles finer and clofer ; the poifonous root, when 
cut, appears white, without any degree of the yellow hue, 
which is deep in gentian ; and its tate is not bitter, but mu- 
cilaginous. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlv. p. 240. Lewis’s Mat. 
Med. Woodville’s Mat. Med. 


GenTIAN Water. See WATER. 


GENTIANA,, the forty-fixth natural order of plants in 
Juffieu’s fyftem, or the thirteenth of his eighth clafs, fe 
named from the principal genus contained in it. The cha- 
racter of this eighth clafs is Cotyledons two. Flowers of one 
petal, inferted below the germen, regular or irregular. €a- 
lya of oneleaf. Stamens of a definite number, inforted into 
the corolla, and ufually alternate with its divilions, when 
they agree in number. Geraen fuperior, fimple ; ftyle one, 
(fometimes none in the Apocinee, with a double germen) ; 
ftigma fimple or divided. Fruit fuperior, confiiting either 
of naked feeds, or for the moft part enclofed, either in a 
pulpy er a capfular feed-veflel, of one or many cells, 

Tne characters of the Gentiane are thefe. Calyx divided, 
sermanent. Corolla regular, often withering betore it falls, 
with a limb equally divided, whofe fegments agree in num- 
ber with thofe of the calyx and are moft commonly five, 
fometimes oblique. Stamens as many, inferted into the mid- 
dle or upper part of the corolla; anthers incumbent. Style 
one, or rarely, by {plitting, double ; ftigma fimple or lobed. 
Capfule fimple or of two parts, of two valves, and one or two 
cells, the valves inflexed at the margin, involute where 
there is but one cell, flat and conftituting the partition where 
there are two. Seeds numerous, fmall, inferted into a mare 
ginal receptacle conneéted with the valves. Stem herba- 
ceous, rarely fomewhat fhrubby. Leaves oppofite, moftly 
undivided and feffile; floral ones occafionally fmaller, re- 
fembling bra¢teas, the flowers in fuch cafe becoming, as it 
were, doubly braéteated.—The firft fection has a fimple cap- 
fule, of one cell, and contains Gentiana, Lita of Schreber 
(Vobiria of Aublet,) Picrium of Schreber (Coutoubea of Au- 
blet), Swertia and Chlora; the fecond, with a fimple cap- 
fule of two cells, contains Exacum, Lifianthus, Myrmecia of 
Schreber (Zachia of Aublet), Chironta and Nigrina ; the 
third with a didymous or two-lobed capfule of two cells, 
contains only Spigelia and Ophiorrhiza. In a fourth feétion 
ftands as a kintothis order, by itfelf, Nicandraof Schreber (Po- 
talia of Aublet.) Theplants of this natural order are chiefly 
remarkable for their intenfe bitternefs, and confequent fto- 
machic virtues. Their flowers are ufually beautiful, either 
blue, yellow or red, fcarcely white, except by oceafional 
variation of the blue or red. 

GENTIANELLA, in Gardening, the common name of 
the dwarf gentian, and which properly fignifies the /ittle gen- 
tian, which has a broad leaf and large flower, See GenTia- 
NA. 

GENTILE, Gentixts, a pagan, or perfon who adore 
falfe gods. The Hebrews wiped the ree | exaa by Je ee 
nations, to all the people of the earth who were not Ifraelites 
or Hebrews. ‘ 

Some will have it that the gentiles were thus called in con-- 
tradiftin@ion to the Jews, becaufe the latter sad a politive 
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Yaw to obferve in matters of religion, whereas the gentiles 
had only the natural law : hence they are called “ gentiles, 
quia funt uti geniti fuerunt,’”? becaufe they remain asin a {tate 
of nature. 

The Jews apply the denomination gentiles much as the 
Chrittians do that of infidels. St. Paul is called the dodor, 
or apofile of the gentiles, which appellation he firft gave him- 
felf, Rom. xi. 13. “ As I am the apoftle of the gentiles, 
I magnify mine office.”’ 

The calling of the gentiles to Chriftianity had been pre- 
diétedin the Old Teftament, as it was accomplifhed in the 
New. See Pfal. ii. 8. Ifa. ii. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viti. rr. 
xii. 18. Ads, xi. 18. xiii. 47, 48.xxvill. 28. Rom. i. 5. iti. 
2px ZZ.) 25, pho. EI. REV. Xte/2—)XXil. 2. 

Some account may not be improperly given in this place of 
the ftate of Chriftianity both before and atter the time of Con- 
tantine’s converfion. The oppofition of the Jews to its 
reception and prevalence appears in the Acts of A poitles, and 
the epifttes of the New Teftament. Our prefent objeé& is to 
confider, firft, the ftate of its progrefs in yentile countries, 
and under heathen emperors, from about the middle of the 
firft century, when it began to be preached among the gen- 
tiles, and to make fome progrefs among them, to the period 
when Conftantine embraced the Chriftian religion ; and, fe- 
condly, its ftate under the Chriitian emperors, and their 
treatment by the gentiles. In the former period, we find from 
St. Luke’s account in the Aéts of the Apoftles (ch. xiv. 
1g, 20.ch. xvi. 1g—24.) that St. Paul met with fome diff- 
culties in preaching the gofpel in gentile cities ; but no impe- 
rial edicts were iflued againft the Chriftians, before that of 
Nero in the year of Chrilt 64 or 65, at which time the two 
apoitles, Peter and Paul, were put to death. For an ac- 
count of the fen perfecutions, as they have been ufually 
reckoned, which the Chriftians fuffered under heathen empe- 
rors, we refer to the article Persecution. Thefe perfecutions 
were ordered by ediéts of emperors, beginning with Nero’s 
and ending with Dioclefian’s. During the whole of this 
period Chriftianity had been in a ftate of perfecution. At 
the commencement of the fecond period, in 313, Conftan- 
tine and Licinius iflued a law or ediét, giving liberty to all 
men, Chriftians and others, to follow that way of worfhip 
which fhould be moft agreeableto them. However, it ap- 
pears that Conttantine did not itri€tly obferve his own edict ; 
tor, according to the utmoft of his power, by various me- 
thods, by laws, inftitutions, rewards and encouragements, he 
endeavouredto root out the ancient religion, and to promote the 
Chriftian dotrine. Conceiving that neither he nor the Ro- 
man empire could be fafe, as long as the ancient fu- 
peritition fubfifted, he openly oppofed the gods of the gen- 
tiles, and their worfhip, as dangerous to the public welfare. 
After the death of Conftantine in the year 337, the whole 
empire was divided between his fons. Conftans, with whom 
his brother Con{tantius concurred, paffed a law in 341, or- 
dering fuperitition to ceafe, and the madnefs of facrificing 
to be abolifhed ; under the menace of a proper and convenient 
punifhment. This law was followed by another law of 
Conftans in the next year, 342, forbidding the demolition 
of temples, which ftood without the walls of the city of 
Rome. Another law, which was the firft of Conftantius, and 
paffed, as it has been fuppofed, in the year 353, ordained 
that in all places, and in all cities, temples fhould be imme- 
diately thut up, and that the people fhould abftain from fa- 
erifices, under the penalty of death and the confifcation of 
their eftates tothe treafury. The fecond law of Conitan- 
tius, inthe fame year, prohibited noéturnal facrifices ; and a 
law, publifhed by the fame emperor in the year 356, ap- 
pointed capital punifhment to fuch us were conyicted of per- 


forming facrifices or worfhipping images. ‘Three other laws 
of Conftantius were alfo publifhed in the year 356 or 3575 
with the penalty of death againft all who eased any of 
the mafters of divination, who are enumerated under their 
feveral titles of harufpices, mathematicians, Chaldzans, ha- 
rioli, augurs, vates, and magicians. The emperor Julian is 
well known for his zeal in favour of gentilifm, and for his in- 
jurious treatment of the Chriitians. At his acceffon we may 
reafonably fuppofe, that all the laws of preceding Chriftian 
emperors againft gentilifm and its rites, were abrogated, 
and that it was actually eftablifhed by imperial ediéts ; whilit 
Chriftians were deprived of magiftracy, and all honours and 
dignities, as well as alfo of equal rights of citizenfhip. The 
emperors Jovian, Valentinian, and Valens were Chriftians ; 
and they encouraged their fubjeéts in the profeffion of Chrif- 
tianity, and protected them in the enjoyment of the privi-« 
leges conferred upon them by Conftantine : but it does not 
appear that during this period any new laws were iffued 
again{t gentiles and their facrifices. Jovian, indeed, pub- 
litheda law of univerfal toleration ; and Valentinian was re- 
markable for the moderation of his government. In the year 
381 was iffued a law of Theodofius, with the joint autho- 
rity of Gratian, and the younger Valentinian, ena¢ting, 
that apoftates from Chriftianity to paganifm fhould lofe the 
power of making a will. This law was afterwards ratified, 
and followed by other laws of Theodofius the Great, Valen- 
tinian the Younger, Arcadius, Honorius, and Theodofius IT., 
with the addition of other claufes. Inthe fame year, 381, 
and by the fame authority, was ena¢ted a law, for- 
bidding all facrifices in the way of divination, either 
by day or by night, in the temples or elfewkere, upoz 
the pain of pro{cription. By another law of Theodofius, in 
the following year, the magnificent temple in the province of 
Ofrhoené, or Edeffa, was allowed to be open, and to be fre- 
quented, provided no facrifices were performed there. In 
385 Theodofius publifhed another law, forbidding facrifices, . 
efpecially fuch as were made in the way of divination, and 
for difcovering futurities, upon pain of death. In 391 was 
publifhed a law of Theedofius, in which all facrifices of inno- 
cent victims, and aceefs to the temples, and the worfhip of 
fenfelefs images, are prohibited. This law was particularly 
defigned for Rome and Italy ; and in the fame year a fini- 
lar law was publifhed for Egypt, forbidding facrifices and 
accefs to temples. In 392 was publifhed a fevere law of 
‘Theodofius, forbidding to men of all ranks every kind of 
heathenifh worfhip ; and in 399 Arcadius publifhed a law 
for deftroying temples in cbuntry places. Several other 
laws were publifhed by Theodofius the younger againtt all 
Pagan oblations and facrifices, and ordering the deilruétion 
of chapels, temples, and confecrated places. Neverthelefs 
gentilifm {till fubfilted. Upon the whole it may be obferved, 
that the period of 20 or 25 years, from the death of Con- 
{tantius to the acceflion of Theodofius, or thereabout, is re- 
markable for the mildnefs with which the gentiles were 
treated, and the few laws that were iffued againft them ; and 
thefe laws againft gentilifm were not rigoroufly executed 
but many gentiles were admitted into civil offices of great truit 
and profit ; and many inftances occur, whichevince the modera- 
tion of Chriftian magiftrates under Chriftian emperors; and, 
indeed, it is true both with refpeé to Chriftians and gentiles, 
that all wife and underftanding men, of every fe& and religion, 
recommended moderation, and concurred incondemning Fate 
and compulfion in religious matters. See more on this jubje& 
in Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. g83—z218. ; 
GENTILE, Gentilis, in the Roman Law and Hiflory, a 
name which fometimes expreffes thofe whom the Romane 
otherwife call Barbarians ; whether they were allies of Rome, 
or 
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ornot. In which fenfe the word occurs in Ammianus, Au- 
fonius, and the Notitia Imperii. 

Gentitis was alfo ufed, in a more peculiar fenfe, for 
all {trangers, or foreigners, not fubject to the Roman empire ; 
as we fee in the Theodofian Code, in the title «* De Nuptiis 
Gentilium ;"’ where the word gentiles ftands oppofed to pro- 
vinciales, or the inhabitants of the provinces of the em- 

ire. s 
, The word is likewife ufed, in this fenfe, in the Greek ; 
but it was not introduced either into that, or the Latin 
tongue, till after Chriftianity was eftablifhed ; it being taken 
from fcripture. See Esquire and GenTLEMAN. 

GENTILESCHI, Orazio, in Biography, a painter, born 
at Pifain 1563. His parental name was Lomi, but he chofe 
to adopt that of his maternal uncle. He firft learnt the art 
under his half brother Aurelio Lomi, but afterwards ftudied 
at Rome. After diftinguifhing himfelf at Florence, Turin, 
and Genoa, he pafled to Savoy and France, and thence was 
‘invited into England by Charles I. who gave him lodgings, 
and a confiderable falary ; and employed him in printing ceil- 
ings, &c. at Greenwich. He was alfo employed by Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, at York Honfe, on a picture of him- 
felf and his family. After refiding here about twelve years, 
he died at the age of 84 in 164.7. The clearnefs and bril- 
liancy of the ftyle in which he painted may be feen to the 
greateft perfection in a picture at Hampton Court of Jofeph 
and Potiphar’s wife. He made king Charles a prefent of 
a large book of drawings, and was defervedly refpected and 
admired for his abilities. 

Gentivescnt, Artemisia, daughter of Orazio, and 
his pupil, who obtained almoft as much fkill and credit as 
her father. She followed him to England, where fhe prac- 
tifed in portraits with great fuccefs. She alfo exercifed her 
talents in hiftorical painting, and has left many highly credit- 
able works behind her. 

Her picture of Judith with the head of Holofernes at St. 
James’s palace, isin the fame ftyle of defign as her father’s, 
but though very fkilful, is not fo bright, or fo finely wrought 
as his pictures ufually are. After the death of Orazio, fhe 
retired to Naples, where Graham fays fhe became as famous 
for her amours as for her {kill in painting. She died in 
1642. 

GENTILI, Axserico, was born in 1550, at Caf- 
tel S. Genefio, in the marche of Ancona. He ftudied 
the law, and took his degrees at the univerfity of 
Perugia, and was pretor at Afcoli, when his father, becom- 
ing a convert to the reformed religion, determined to quit 
Italy, and take with him his fons Alberico and Scipio. 
The former, the fubjeét of this article, came to England, 
and in 1582 was chofen profeffor of jurifprudenee in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, which he held with much reputation till 
his death in 1608. He wasaman of great learning, and 
publifhed various works. One, entitled « Six Dialogues on 
the Interpreters of Law,’’ he dedicated to his patron the 
earlof Leicefter. He is author of three books “ De Jure 
belli,”’ which are highly applauded by Grotius: of three 
others «* De Legationibus,”’ and feveral traéts relative to 
antiquities. His “ Letiones Virgiliane’’ prove that he 
had cultivated polite literature very fuccefsfully. Bayle. 

GeEnNTILI, ‘Scipio, brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1563, and, while a child, was fent’ to Tubingen for his 
education, Here he diftinguifhed himfelf in the {tudy of the 
claflies and jurifprudence, which he afterwards purfued 
with increating fuccefs at the univerfities of Wittember. 
and Leyden. In 158g he took his degree of doctor at Bafil 
and then went to Wittemberg as a public expounder of the 

Jay. Shortly after he removed to Altdorf, and became prin. 
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cipal profeffor of law. His fame extended very far, and he 
received invitations to fettle at feveral univerfities, and one from 
pope Clement VIII. to fettle at Bologna, which he declined. 
Ile died at Altdorf in 1616, leaving behind him many works 
as monuments of his deep erudition. Thefe were after. 
wards collected and printed in 8 vols. gto. ; they are chiefly 
on fubjeéts conneéted with jurifpredence. As a teacher, his 
manner was clear and interefting. He wasa good Latin 
poet, and tranflated feveral of the Pfalms, and the firft two 
cantos of Taffo’s Jerufalem. Bayle. — 

GENTILIS, Genrizis, was born at Foligni, in Italy, 
about the year 1230. He itudied medicine under the tui- 
tion of Thaddeus of Florenee, with great diligence and re- 
putation, fothat on his return to hisnative place he was re- 
garded by his fellow-citizens as the firft phyfician of the 
time ; and his fame foon extended through Italy. He was 
alfo efteemed one of the beft commentators upon Avicenna, 
whofe writings were them held in high veneration in moft of 
the univerlities of Murope. Gentilis died at Bologna about 
the year 1310, and left feveral treatifes, which were colle@- 
ed and publifhed at Venice, in four volumes folio, in 1484, 
1486, and1492. The following works were likewife print- 
ed feparately: 1. ‘ Expofitiones in textu Avicenne.’’— 
2. © De Febribus,’? Venice, 1484,—3. “¢ Expofitio cum 
Commento Aigidii Monachi BenediGini Libri de Judiciis 
Urinarum, et Libri de Pulfibus.” Ibid. 1494,—4. “ Confi- 
lia peregregia ad quevis morborum totius corporis genera,’? 
with fome other traéts, Venice, 1503'—~5. “ Quettiones et 
Tractatus extravagantes.’’ Ibid. 1520.—6. ‘ De Lepra 
Trattatus.”” Ubid, 1536, with the furgery of Dinus de Gar- 
bo.—7. ‘* De proportionibus Medicinarum,’’ with different 
differtations upon the fubject of dofes of medicines by the 
moft celebrated phyficians, Padua 1556, &c. See Eloy. 
Dia. Hift.—Several other individuals of the family of Gen- 
tilis were diftinguifhed for their knowledge of medicine and 
the {ciences, 

GenTILIis, JouN-VALENTINE, was born at Cofenza in 
Calabria. Educated in the principles of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, and becoming a convert to the principles of the 
Reformation, he was obliged to quit his native country, and 
take refuge in Geneva, where feveral Italian families had al« 
ready formed a congregation. His enquiries did not ftop by 
the open renunciation of papal errors ; he became diffatisfied 
with the orthodox doétrine of the Trinity. He was required 
to fubfcribe to the articles of faith which the perfecutor John 
Calvin had eftablifhed againft herefy, to which a promife was 
annexed, never to do any thing, directly or indireétly, that 
fhould controvert the doétrine of the Trinity. At firit Gen- 
tilis refufed the teft, but was afterwards prevailed on to com- 
ply, dreading probably, in cafe of his refiftance, a fimilar 
treatment to that which Servetus had experienced. What 
his hand-had figned, and his tongue confeffed, his heart ab- 
horred, and in private he did not fcruple to avow the truth, 
which coming to the ears of the magiftrates, they commit- 
ted him to prifon. From the dungeon he attempted to ex- 
poftulate with his perfecutors, fhewing the inoffenfivenefs of 
his opinions, but their hearts were fteeled againft the fuppli- 
cations of a heretic, till he offered to abjure his errors, con- 
fented to throw his writings into the fire, and take an oath not 
to quit Geneva without leave of the magiftrates. Being thus, 
in a meafure, freed from fufpicion, and feeling confcious that 
he would be juftified in breaking an oath which had been ex- 
torted by terror, he withdrew from the city, but finding no 
place of fafty he returned, was again imprifoned, but ina 
fhort time liberated. From this period he feems to have_ 
wandered from place to place, and we find him at Lyons, in 

various partsof Polandand Germany, in Savoy, and at laft 
at 
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at Bern, where he was accufed of herefy. He underwent a 
long and tedious trial, and being convicted of obftinately 
oppugning the myftery of the Trinity, he was fentenced to 
lofe his head. ‘This fentence was carried into execution, 
but death, which, ata greater diftance, feemed fo formida- 
ble to him, was now difarmed of his terrors, and by a manly 
fortitude he was enabled to triumph over his enemies, who 
expe€ted that his mind was ill-adapted to fo trying a fcene ; 
his laft moments were probably the happieit of his life. He 
died exulting that he was thought worthy of fuflering for 
the caufe of truth, and that he was admitted to feal, with 
his blood, the doétrine of the fupremacy and unrivalled glo- 
ry of the Father. Moreri, Bayle. 

GENTILITIA, Sacra, among the Romans. 
SAcRA. 

GENTILITIUS, an epithet ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs difeafes propagated from father to fon, and running 
through whole families ; fuch as are more ufually called here- 
ditary diforders. Such are the gout very frequently, and 
often many others. 

GENTILLET, Varenrins, in Biography, a native of 
Dauphiné, who flourifhed in the fixteenth century... He had 
in early life ftudied jurifprudence, and was a civilian by pro- 
feffion. He was an advocate in the parliament of Touloufe, 
and afterwards a fyndic of the republic of Geneva, and at 
ene period of his life he was prefident of the parliament of 
Grenoble. He became diftinguifhed by his writings againft 
popery, but by the edits publithed in France againit thofe 
ef the reformed religion, he was driven into exile. His 
principal works are, * An Apology for the Proteftants,”’ 
which went through feveral editions in the French, and was 
. afterwards tranflated into Latin and enlarged, under the title 
of “ Apologia pro Chriftianis Gallis Religionis, Evangelice 
feu Reformate, qua docetur hujus Religionis fundamenta 
in Sacra Scriptura jacta effe :”’ and «¢ Le Bureau du Concile 
de Trente, &c.’’ This was printed in French in 1586, and 
in the fame year a Latin tranflation of it was publifhed, which 
was frequently reprinted at different places. Its defign is to 
fhew that many of the decrees of that council were contrary 
to the ancient councils and canons. He was author alfo of 
s© Anti-machiavel,” and the “¢ Anti-focinus.”? Bayle. 

GENTIMANETOUR, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, inthe Carnatic ; 30 miles W. of Cuddalore. 


See 


GENTIOUX ef Pauiier, a town of France, in the’ 


department of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton in 
the diffi of Aubuffon ; 9 miles S.W. of Felletin. The 
place contains go7, and the canton 6,507 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 3274 kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

GENTLE Pir Ors, in Mineralogy, a name given by 
our miners in Suffex, to a kind of iron ore found in 
confiderable plenty in that county, and very readily running 
in the fre, though not over rich in metal. It is a ftrong 
fubitanee, and lies in feveral parts of that county in form of 
a moderately thick ftratum. It is of a dufky brown colour, 
and in fome places much paler than in others. It has al- 
ways a great number of glittering fpangles in it, and 
very often. contains foffile fhells, and other extraneous fub- 
ftances in it. 

GENTLEMAN, a perfon of good family, or defcended 
of afamily which has long borne arms, the grant of which 
adds gentility to a man’s famuly.. 

. The word is formed of the French gentilhomme, or rather 
of gentil, fine, fa/bionable, or becoming ; and the Saxon mon, 
q: i honeftus, or honefto loco natuss "The fame fignitication 
has the Italian genti/bucmo, and the Spanith Aidalgo, or hijo- 
dalzo, that is, the fon of fomebody, or of a perion of note. 
If we go farther hack, we hall fad. gentleman originally 
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derived from the Latin gentilis homo, which was ufed among. 
the Romans for a race of noble perfons, of the fame name,. 
born of free or ingenuous parents, and whofe anceftors had 
never been flaves, or put to death by law. Thus Cicero, in 
his Topics, ‘ gentiles funt, qui inter fe eodem funt nomine ab 

ingenuis oriundi, quorum majorum nemo fervitutem fervivit, 

qui capite non funt diminuti, &c.’? Some hold that it was 

formed from gentile, i. e. pagan ; and that the ancient Franks, 

who conquered Gaul, which was then converted to Chrif- 
tianity, were called gentiles by the natives, as being yet hea- 

thens. Others relate that towards the declenfion of the Ro- 

man empire, as recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus, there 

were two companies of brave foldiers; the one called gen- 

tifium, and the other Jfeutariorum ; and that it was hence we 

derived the names gentleman and efquire. ‘This fentiment is 

confirmed by Pafquier, who fuppofes the appellation gentiles 

and ecuyers to have been tranfmitted to us from the Roman 

foldiery ; it being to the gentiles and /cutarii, who were the 

braveit of the foldiery, that the principal benefices and por-- 
tions of lands were affigned. (See Benerice.). The 

Gauls obferving, that during the empire of the Romans,.- 
the feutarii and gentiles had the beft tenements, or appoint- 

ments of all the foldiers on the frontiers of the provinces, 

became infenfibly accuftomed to apply the fame names, gez-- 
tilhommes, and ecuyers, to {uch as they found their kings gave 

the beft provifions or appointments to. Pafgq. Rech. lib. ii.- 
cap. 15. : 

In ftriétnefs, Chamberlayne obferves, a gentleman is one 
whofe anceftors have been freemen, and have owed obedience 
to none but their prince: on which footing, no man can be 
a gentleman who is not born fo. 

Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above 
yeomen ; fothat noblemen may be properly called gentle-- 
men. 

In our ftatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition: 
for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is 
very ancient: but that of efquire, or gentleman, was. rare- 
before 1 Hen. V. 

We read that J. Kingfton was made a gentleman by king’- 
Richard II. 

Asit may juftly be afked what conftitutes a: gentleman: 
with us? the reply is eafy ; being a gentleman, is being en- - 
titled to bear arms. And Mr. Camden obferves, that the 
diftinGtion of a gentleman of coat-armour, oran upftart, and 
a gentleman of blood, is the bearing of arms from the grand- 
father ; and that he who bears arms from his grandfather is. 
to all intents and purpofes a gentleman of blood ;- for which 
caufe it is requifite by the itatutes of the Bath that every 
knight, before his admiffion, proves himfelf to be fo qualified, 
which done, it carries with it, if his merit be equal, a paff- 
port alfo to the order of the Garter. Notitia Anglicana,. 
p- 24. See alfo Doddridge’s Honour’s Pedigree, p. 147 - 
Smith, De Republ. Angl. & Fortefcue, fol. 82. 

Guillim, in his chapter of gentlemen, fays, that they 
have their beginning either of blood, as being born of wor- 
fhipful parents ; or that they have done fomething, either in- 
peace or war, whereby they deferve to bear arms, and be ac- 
counted gentlemen. He farther fays, chap. xxiv..if a gen- 
tleman be bound apprentice to a merchant or other trader, - 
he hath not thereby loft his gentility ; and he defires it may 
be remembered,. for the honour of trade,.that king Henry 
VIL. thought it no difhonour to him, when he: quitted his 
queen, to take to his wife Anne, the daughter. of Thomas - 
Bullen, fome time mayor of London. 'l’o which may be 
added the thought, that the firft William, who fownded our. 
royalrace, was the grandfon of a tanner. 

Sir Edward Coke fays, that efquires and gentlemen, are= 

only y 
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only names of worfhip, and not of dignity. And before 
thefe the heralds rank all colonels, ferjeants at law, and 
do&tors in the three learned profeffions. See Precr- 
DENCE. 

Sir Thomas Smith (ubi fupra) fays, that whofoever ftu- 
dieth the laws of the realm, or ftudieth in the univerfity, or 
profeffeth the liberal fciences ; and (in fhort) who can live 
idly, and without maoual labour, and will bear the pert, 
charge, and countenance of a gentleman, fhall be called 
matter, and fhall be taken for a gentleman. 

GestLeman Ujher of the Black Rod, is the chief gentle- 
man usher to the king, cafled in the black book “ Lator vir- 
gz nigre, et haftiarius,” and elfewhere “ Virgz bajulus.”? His 
duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaft of St. 
George at Windfor ; he has alfo the keeping of the chapter- 
houfe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter is 
fitting ; and in time of parliament attends the houfe of 
peers. His badgeisa “black rod,” witha lion in gold at 
top. This rod has the authority of a mace; and to his 
cuftody all peers queftioned for any crime are firft com- 
mitted. 

GenTLeMAN of the Bed-chamber. See Bep-CHAMBER. 

GenTLemeEN of the Chapel, are officers whofe duty and at- 
tendance are in the royal chapel, being in number thirty ; ten 
whereof are priefts, and the other twenty called clerks of the 
chapel, who ailift in the performance of Divine fervice. One 
of the firft ten is chofen for confeffor ofthe houfhold, 
whofe office it is to read prayers every morning tothe houf- 
hold fervants ; to vifit the fick, examine and prepare com- 
municants, and adminifter the facrament. 

Another, well verfed in mufic, is chofen firft organift: 
who is matter of the children, to inftru& them in mufic, and 
what isneceflary for the fervice of the chapel: a fecond is 
likewife an organift; a third a lutenift; and a fourtha 
violiit. 

There are likewife three vergers, fo called from the filver 
rods they ufually carry in their hands ; being a ferjeant, yeo- 
man, and room of the -veftry: the firft attends the dean 
and fub-dean ; finds furplices and other neceflaries for the 
chapel : the fecond has the whole care of the chapel ; keeps 
the pews, and feats the nobility and gentry ; the groom 
has his attendance within the chapel-door, and looks after 
it. 

GENTLEMEN Penfioners. See PENSIONERS. 

GENTLEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Magdeburg ; 30 miles N.E. of Magdeburg. 

GENTLEWOMAN, Genenosa, is a good addition 
for the eftate and degree of a woman, as genero/us is for that 
of a man; and if a gentlewoman be named fpinfter in any 
original writ, appeal, &c. it hath been held that fie may 
abate, and quafh the fame. (z Inft. 668.) But it feems that 
{pinfter is in general a good addition for an unmarried wo- 
man, as fingle woman is for one who, being unmarried, hath 
had a battard. 

GENTOOS, in Modern Hifory, accordiag to the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, denote the profeffors of the 
religion of the Bramins (fee Bracumans), who inhabit the 
country called Hindooftan, in the Eaft Indies, from the 
word flan, a region, and hind or hindoo ; which Ferifhteh, as 
we learn from colonel Dow’s tranflation of his Hiftory, 
fuppofes to have been a fon of Ham, the fon of Noah. It 
is obferved, however, that Hindoo is not the name by which 
the inhabitants originally ftyled themfelves, but according 
to the idiom of the Shanfcrit, which they ufe, jumbodcep, 
from jumbo, a jackall, an animal common in their country, 
and deep, a large portion of land furrounded by the fea, or 
Bhertekhunt, from khuat, i. e. a continent, and bherrut, the 
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name of one of the Arft Indian rajahs. It is alfo obferved, 
that they have afflumed the name of Hindoos only fince the 
era of the Tartar government, to diftinguifh themfelves 
from their conquerors, the Muffulmen. The term Gentoo, 
or Gent, in the Shanferit diale&t, denotes animal in general, 
and in its more confined fenfe mankind, and is never appro- 
priated particularly to fuch as follow the do¢trines of Brhima. 
Thefe are divided into four great tribes, each of which has 
its own feparate appellation ; but they have no common or 
colleétive term that comprehends the whole nation under the 
idea affixed by the Europeans to the word Gentoo. Mr. 
Halhead, in the preface to his tran{lation of the « Code of 
Gentoo Laws,”’ conjeétures that the Portuguelfe on their firft 
arrival in India, hearing the word frequently in the mouths 
of the natives, as applied to mankind in general, might 
adopt it for the domeftic appellation of the Indians them- 
felves, or, perhaps, their bigotry might force from the word 
Gentoo a fanciful allufion to gentile or pagan. The Hindoos, 
or Gentoos, vie with the Chinefe as to the antiquity of their 
nation. They reckon the duration of the world by four 
jogues, or diftinc&t ages; the firft is the Suttee jogue, or 
age of purity, which is faid to have laited about 3,200,000 
years, during which the life of man was 100,0co years, and 
his ftature twenty-one cubits ; the fecond, the Tirtah jogue, 
or the age in which one-third of mankind were reprobate, 
which confifted of 2,400,000 years, when men lived to the 
age of 10,000 years; the third, the Dwapaar jogue, in 
which half the human race became depraved, which endured 
to 600,000 years, when mens’ lives were reduced to 1,000 


-years ; and fourthly, the Collee jogue, in which all mankind 


were corrupted, or rather diminifhed, which the word colle 
imports. This is the prefent era, which they fuppofe will 
fubfift for 400,000 years, of which near 5,000 are- already 
paft, and man’s life in this period is limited to 100 years. It 
is fuppofed by many authors, that moft of the Gentoo /haffers 
or fcriptures, were compofed about the beginning of the 
collee jogue or cal jug, of which, according to Mr. Dew, 
the year of Chrift 1769 was the 4887th; but ar objec- 
tion occurs againft this fuppofitien, viz. that the fhaiters 
take no notice of the deluge; to which the Bramins reply, 
that all their {criptures were written before the time ef Noah, 

and the deluge never extended to Hindooftan. Neverthe- - 
lefs it appears from the fhaiters themfelves, that they claima 
much higher antiquity than this; initances of which are re- 

cited by Mr. Halhead. 

After all, it muit be allowed, that perfons of fagacity and 
ood judgment have made it appear with fufficient me fi 
that the oldeft accounts of the Hindoo natien do not, in re- 
ality, go further back than to the deluge mentioned in the 
books of Mofes, and that their religious inftitutions were 
confequently poiterior to that event. Sir William Jones 
fays, (Differtations relating to Afia, vol. i. p. 199.) that the 
firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft religion, which con- 
fifted in the worfhip of one God, the maker and governor of 
all things, was the fyftem ef the Indian theology, invented 
by the Bramins, and prevailing in thofe territories, where 
the book of Mahabad, or Menn, is at this time the flandard 
of all religious and moral duties, In his preface to the * In- 
ftitutions of Menu,”’ (fee Mrnv) he fays, they are fuppofed 
by the Bramins to have been promulgated by Menu, the fon 
or grandfon of Brahma, or the firit of created beings, This 
work he fuppofes to have been written about 3co years after 
the Vedas, or about 1280 years B.C, Sir Wr. jeoey is of 
opinion, that the origin of the Hindoo nation and govern. 
ment is to be looked for in Jran, or Perfia, where a great . 
monarchy was eftablifhed before the Affyrian, called by the 
oriental hiftorians the « Pifhdadian dynaity ;” and they fay, 
that 
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that the firft of thefe ancient monarchs, whom they. call 
Mahabad, or Menu, received from the creator a facred book, 
in a heavenly language, meaning the “« Vedas,” (Diff. relat- 
ing to Afia, vol. ii. p. ry1.) This firft monarch, they alfo 
fay, divided the people into four orders, the religious, the 
military, the commercial, and the fervile. (Diff. &c. vol. i. 
p- 197. 206.) Inthe reign of Hufhang, the third of the 
Pifhdadian race, a reformation, he fays, was made in the re- 
ligions {yftem, when the complex polythei{m of the preced- 
ing times was rejected, and religion was reduced to what is 
called «¢ Sabaifm,” which confitted chiefly in the worfhip of 
the fun, moon, and ftars; but it is probable, that fabaifm, 
being a more fimple form of religion than that of the Hin- 
doos, muft have preceded it. The laws of Mahabad, how- 
ever, were retained, and his fuperftitious veneration for fire. 
Upon this change, the favourers of the old religion retired 
to Hindooftan, and their oldeft exiting laws forbad them 
ever to return, or to leave the country they now inhabit. 

Another reformation, or change, in the fyitem, was made, 
he fays, under Guthtafp, in the next, or “ Kaianite dy- 
nafty,’’ thought to have been the fame with Darius Hyttaf- 
pis. This was effected by Zeratufht, or Zoroalter ; he in- 
troduced gent, or angels, prefiding over months and days, 
new ceremonies in the veneration fhewn to fre, and gave out 
a new work, which he faid came from heaven, but at the 
fame time eftablifned the adoration of the Supreme Being. 
This work was loit at the conqueft of Perfia by the Maho- 
metans; but the priefts of that religion have compofed 
another from what they were able to recollect of their initi- 
tution. It is called “* Zendaveffa,’’ which fee. "The follow- 
ers of Zeratufht, now called “ Gebres,”” or Parfis,’’ perfe- 
cuted thofe of the religion imntediately preceding, and thefe 
alfo took refuge in India, where they wrote a number of 
books, which are now very fcarce. They refemble, accord- 
ing to the account of fir William Jones, the Hindoo fedts 
of “ Sauras,’’ and ‘* Saguinas,’’ of which the latt is very 
numerous at Benares. 

Another innoyator in the religion of the Eaft, before the 
Chriftian era, was “ Budda,’’ (fee Boop), generally fup- 
pofed to have been the fame with the Fo (fee Fo) of the 
Chinefe, the * Somorocodom”’ of Siam, the “ Kaca’’ of 
Japan, and the ‘* Odin’’ of the north of Europe. Ac- 
cording to fir W. Jones, he difapproved of the Vedas, be- 
caufe they enjoined the facrifice of cattle ; and made his ap- 
pearance in the year 1027 B.C. His diiciples are thought 
to have been the fame with the <¢ Sammanes,’’ who were op- 
pofed to the Brachmans of the Greek hiltorians. But thefe 
Sammanes were, it is probable, of much greater antiquity, as 
was alfo Somonocodom. ‘The followers of Budda gave great 
umbrage to the Bramins, who never ceafed to perfecute them 
till they had effe€ted their extirpation from Hindooftan by 
fire and fword, about 500 years ago. ‘There is, however, 
a great refemblance between the fyitem of the Hindoos and 
that of Budda; and perhaps with a view to conciliate thefe 
people, the Bramins of Cafi make Budda the 9th avatar or 
transformation of Vichnow. This religion is that which 
prevails in India beyond the Ganges; it was received in 
China A. D. 65, and is eltablifhed in Japan. A religion, 
very fimilar to this, is alfo that of the Lamas of Thibet. 
Indeed, all deviations from the original Hindoo fy{tem, re- 
tained the fame general principles. The advocates of them 
all held the doétrine of the pre-exiftence of fouls, their fub- 
fitting and atting independently of bodies, and their tranfmi- 

ration into other bodies after death.. They had the fame 
fee opinion of matter, and the fame veneration for the ele- 
ments of fire and water, as purifiers of the foul. They 
had fimilar reltrictions with refpeét to food, the fame addiGi- 
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ednefs to divination, and the fame idea of the ufe of corpo- 
real autterities for the expiation of fin. 

There can be no doubt of the very high antiquity of the 
religion of the Hindoos, and it is not improbable that the 
commencement of all thofe fyftems which deviated from the 
religion of the patriarchs, preferved in the writings of Mofes, 
was prior to the general difperfion of mankind. A fyftem 
fo ancient as that of the Hindoos muft have been formed 
about the fame time with that of the Egyptians, from which 
that of the Greeks, and other weftern nations, was in fome 
meafure derived; and accordingly many points of refemblance 
have been obferved between them; too many, and too ftriking 
to have been altogether fortuitous. Even fome of the inha- 
bitants of Ethiopia appear to have been of the fame origin 
with thofe of Hindooitan (fee Diff. relating to Afia, vol. 1. 
p- 112.) ; and both the Egyptians and Ethiopians feem to 
have had {ome conne€tion or intercourfe with the Hindoos$ 
but of what kind it was, or when it fubfifted, we have no 
certain aceount ; and they have been fo long feparated, that 
at prefent they are in total ignorance of each other. Ac- 
cording to Eufebius and Syncellus, fome people from the 
river Indus fettled in the vicinity of Egypt in the reign of 
Amenophis, the father of Sefoitris, and many Egyptians, 
banifhed by their princes, fettled in other countries, and fome 
went fo far as India. It is alfo fuppofed, that many of the 
priefts of Egypt left the country on the invafion of it by 
Cambyfes. But fuch circumftances as thefe are not of 
themfelves fufficient to account for the great refemblance be- 
tween the two fyftems. The Hindoos themfelves fay, that 
their facred books came from the weit, (fee Ezourvedam, 
p-15—17-) But the Hindoos, as well as their books, moft 
probably came from that quarter, and their facred books 
were compofed while the feat of the empire was in Perfia. 
The affinity of the Egyptians and Hindoos may be inferred 
from the fimilarity that fubfifts between fome Egyptian 
words and thofe that occur in the ancient language of Hin- 
dooftan. The names and figures of the 12 figns of the 
zodiac, among the Hindoos, are nearly the fame with ours, 
which came from Egypt through Greece, and each of thefe 
is divided into 30 degrees. Moreover, both the Egyptians 
and Hindoos had alto the fame divifion of time into weeks, 
and they denominated each day by the names of the fame 
planets. ‘The refemblance between the oriental and occiden- 
tal fyftems extends much farther than Egypt. The office 
and power of the Druids in the northern parts of Europe 
did not differ much from thofe of the Bramins; and the 
Etrufcans, from whom the Romans derived the greateft part 
of their learning and religion, had a fy{ftem very much refera- 
bling that of the Perfians and Indians, and they wrote alter- 
nately to the right hand and left. (See Erruscans.) Seve- 
ral remarkable ‘ general principles’’ were held alike by the 
ancient Egyptians and the modern Hindoos. They both 
believed that the fouls of men exifted in a prior ftate, and 
that they go into other bodies after death. They had the 
fame ideas of the body being a prifon to the foul, and ima- 
gined that they could purify and exalt the foul by the mor- 
tification of the body ; and from the idea of the great fupe- 
riority of {piritual to corporeal fubftances, they held all mat- 
ter in great contempt. ‘They alfo both believed that plants 
had a principle of animation, Several religious ideas and cuf- 
toms were common to both countries. ‘The Egyptians of 
Thebais reprefented the world under the figure ot an egg, 
which proceeded from the mouth of Cneph ; and this refem- 
bled the firit production according ta the Hindoo fyitem, 
Several of the Egyptian deities were both male and female, 
which correfponds to the figure of the ‘ lingam’’ with the 
Hindoos, This ob{cene is or at leait the ‘ phallus,” 
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was much ufed in the Egyptian worfhip, and from Egypt it 
was carried into Greece, where it was ufed in the myiteries 
of Bacchus. Befides, the lafcivious poftures of the Egyp- 
tian women before their god Apis, were the fame with thofe 
of the Hindoo women, before their idols, (fee Bracn- 
MANS): and, moreover, the Hindoos chufe their facred bulls 
by the fame marks that were ufed by the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians worfhipped the Nile, as the Hindoos do the 
Ganges: the pyramidal or conical form of the Egyptian 
temples refembled that of the pagodas: and the onion, 
which was held in veneration by the Egyptians, is not eaten 
by the Hindoos, Befides this refemblance of general prin- 
ciples, and religious cuftoms, it is obfervable, that the Hin- 
doos, Egyptians, and Greeks adopted the fame gods, and 
paid homage to them under fimilar reprefentations or images. 
The Egyptians held cows in much greater veneration than 
any other animal: they were facred to Ifis, and never facri- 
ficed. ‘That the cow was refpeéted by the Hindoos is well 
known. Upon the whole, it is undeniable that a fyftem, very 
fimilar to that of the prefent Hindoos, muft have been of very 
great antiquity, and prior to the general difperfion of man- 
kind. For though fimilar fituations may lead to fimilar fen- 
timents, and correfponding practices, the above-mentioned 
fimilarity, which might be traced in a much ¢reater number 
of inftances, extends to too many particulars, to admit our 
accounting for it in this way: neverthelefs, it is impoflible 
that a fyitem, fo extenfive and complex, and implying fuch 
abftrufe metaphyfics, as that of the Hindoos, fhould have 
been completed at a very early period. This muit have been 
fubfequent to the rudeft age of mankind ; and, therefore, we 
may well imagine, that it could not have had its origin long 
before the time of Mofes. Whether the Jewifh law-giver 
was acquainted with it or not, it will appear to any candid 
as well as accurate examiner of the one or the other, that he 
was far from deriving any advantage from it ; nor is there in 
his writings any allulions to books pretended to be facred, fuch 
as the Vedas, but only to fuch praéices as were common to 
the Hindoos and other heathen nations. 

The Hindoos feem to have preferved the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, when the Greeks, and other more po- 
lifhed nations in the weftern parts of the world, had loft fight 
of him ; their attention being ingrofled by inferior objects of 
worfhip. Some of their deferiptions of the deity are jut, 
and truly fublime. In the “< Inftitutes of Menu”’ he is faid to 
be “fone whom the mind alone can comprehend, whofe 
eflence eludes the external organs, who has no vifible parts, 
who exifts from eternity, the foul of all beings, whom no 
being can comprehend.” ‘They alfo fay, that “ goodnels is 
the very eflence of God.” (See Bracumans.) Never- 
thelefs, the moft fublime conceptions of Deity entertained by 
the Hindoos fall far below thofe that were formed of him by 
the Hebrews, and which are recorded in the facred writings. 
In the Hindoo fyftem: the firft production of the Supreme 
Being was fomething fimilar to the chaos of Mofes, an earth 
covered with water ; and they {peak of the “‘{pirit of God” 
as moving upon it. One of the Hindeco fables, related by 
father Bouchet (Ceremonies of Religion, p. 38.) bears 
fome refemblance to the mofaic hittory of Paradife. The 
Hindoos fay that the firft man was called ** Adam,” and the 
firft woman «* Manan-iva.’”” The Hindoos have alfo a pecu- 
liar day of the week, which they appropriate to acts of re- 
ligion, as prayer and fafting : and in agreement, at leaft in 
part, with the account of Mofes, the Hindoos fay that in 
the firlt ages of the world men were greatly fuperior to the 
prefent race both in the length of their lives, and in the 
powers both of body and mind; but that, in confequence of 
vice, they gradually declined. The Hindoos have alfo pre- 


ferved an unequivocal traditien of an univerfal deluge; and 
according to the * Puranams,’’ books which are faid to con- 
tain a faithful account of their doctrines, eight perfons ef- 
caped the general deluge. A curicus account of the in- 
toxication of Noah, and of the behaviour of his three fons 
on the occafion, is given us from the Hindoo writings in the 
third volume of ‘Afiatic Refearches.”’ The 4th and 5th 
“ avatar’ of the Hindoos, as fir W. Jones fays (Difl. &e. 
vy. 1. p. 110.) relate to the punifhment of impiety, and the 
humiliation of the proud; and refer, as he thinks, to the 
difperfion from Babel. In the “ Bagavadam’’ there are, 
befides the mofaic account of the deluge, the principal cir- 
cumitances of the hiftory of Ifhmael, and the facrifice of 
Ifaac. Several things occur in the Hindoo traditions, 
which greatly refemble fome in the hiftory of Abraham; 
and Brahma, the Hindoo law-giver, very much refembles 
this ancient patriarch. 

The feveral inftitutes contained in the collection of the 
Gentoo laws, which we fhall prefently notice, are inter~ 
woven with the religion of the Gentoos, and revered as 
of the higheft authority. The curious reader will difcover 
an aftonifhing fimilarity between the inflitutes of this code 
and many of the ordinances of the Jewifh law, between the 
character cf the Bramins or priefts, and the Levites; and 
between the ceremony of the fcape-goat, under the 
Mofaic difpenfation, and a Gentoo ceremony, called 
the afhummeed jug, in which a horfe anfwers the purpofe 
of a goat. In this code we find fome of the more ex- 
traordinary laws and cuftoms of the Hebrew nation, fuch 
as were never received in the weftern part of the world; as 
that of aman taking the widow of his brother, in order 
to keep up his family. Polygamy appears alfo to have 
been allowed to the Hindoos, as it was to the Hebrews. 
Many obfolete cuftoms and ufages, alluded to in many parts 
of the Old Teftament, may alfo receive illuitration from the 
in{titutes of this code. It appears from the code, that the 
Bramins, who are the priefts and legiflators of the country, 
have refigned all the fecular and executive power into the 
hands of another caft or tribe ; and no Bramin has been pro- 
perly capable of the magiftracy fince the time of the futtee 
jogue ; the only privilege of importance which they have 
appropriated to themfelves is an exemption from all capital 
punifhment ; they may be degraded, branded, imprifoned 
for life, or fent into perpetual exile; but it is every where 
exprefsly ordained, that a Bramin fhould not be put to death 
on any account whatfoever. 

Among the Hindoos thereis a confiderable difference of 
opinion on the fubject of creation; but in the followin 
general outline they feem to be all agreed. They fay, that 
after the Supreme Being had exifted alone from all eternity, 
he refolyed to produce other beings. But this production 
was wholly “from his own fubftance ;” and after a certain 
period, they believe that every thing will be abforbed into 
him again, when he will exift alone as before. ‘There wall, 
however, be a fucceffion of thefe creations and abforptions 
withouc end. At what time the firft creation teek place 
they do not fay ; but according to them, every thing that 
now exiits has exifled before, and will hereafter exift again. 
The great fuperiority of the fpiritual to the corporeal part 
of manis the fundamental doétrine of the Hindoo fyftem ; 
and hence fpring'ss the fatisfaétion which the Hindoos always 
exprefs on the feparation of them. From the Indian philo- 
fophy it is probable that the Manicheans had their idea of 
an original difference in fouls, fome being neceffarily good, 
and others bad. That all nature is animated, and that the 


fouls which animate the loweft forms of things are capable — 


of rifing to the higheft ftate, is afferted in the “ Inftitutes of 
1 Menu.” 
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Menu." Thus itis faid, the fouls that animate worms and 
infects, ferpents, moths, beatts, birds and vegetables, attain 
heaven by the power of devotion.” 

The dodtrine of tranfmigration is one of the diftinguifhing 
tenets of the Gentoos. With regard to this fubject it is their 
opinion, according to Mr. Holwell, that thofe fouls which 
have attained to acertain degree of purity, either by the in- 
nocence of their manners, or the feverity of their mortifica- 
tions, are removed to regions of happinefs, proportioned to 
their refpective merits; but that thofe who cannot fo far 
furmount the prevalence of bad example, and the powerful 
degeneracy of the times, as to deferve fuch a promotion, are 
condemned to undergo continual punifhment in the animation 
of fucceflive animal forms, until, at the ftated period, another 
renovation of the four jogues fhall commence, upon the diflo- 
lution of the prefent. ‘l‘hey imagine fix different {pheres 
above this earth, the higheft of which, called futiee, is the 
refidence of Brhima, and his particular favourites. This 
fphere is alfo the habitation of thofe men who never uttered 
a falfhood, and of thofe women who have voluntarily burned 
themfelves with their hufbands; the propricty of which 
prattice is exprefsly enjoined in the code of the Gentoo laws. 
‘This code, printed by the Eaft India company in 1776, is a 
very curions colleétion of Hindoo jurifprudence, which was 
{elected by the moit experienced pundits, or lawyers, from 
curious originals in the Shanferit langvage, who were em- 
ployed for this purpofe from May 1773 to February 1775 ; 
afterwards tranflated into the Perfiun idiom, and then into 
the Englih language, by Mr. Halhed. 

We have already oblerved, that-the Hindoos are divided 
into four great and original tribes, which, according to the 

Gentoo theology, proceeded from the four different mem- 
bers of Brhima,. the fuppofed immediate agent cf the crea- 
tion under the {pirit of the Almighty. Thefe tribes are the 
Bramins, which proceeded from his mouth, and whofe office 
is to pray, read, initruét, and conduct the facrifices; the 
Chehteree, which proceeded from his arms, whofe office is 
to draw the bow, to fight, and to govern: the Bice, pro- 
ceeding from the belly or thighs, who are to provide the ne- 
ceffaries of life by agriculture and traffic ; and the Sooder 
from the feet, which are ordained to labour, ferve, and tra- 
vel. See Cast. 

Few Chriftians, fays the tranflator of the Gentoo Code, 
have expreffed themfelves with a more becoming reverence 
of the grand and impartial defigns of Providence in al! its 
works, or with a more extenfive charity towards all their 
fellow-creatures of every profeffion, than the Gentoos. It 
is, indeed. an article of faith among the Bramins, that God’s 
all-merciful power would not have permitted fuch a number 
of different religions, if he had not found a pleature in be- 
holding their varieties. 

Mr. Holiwell, and alfo Mr. Dow, attempt to exculpate 
the Hindoos from the charge of polytheifm and idolatry. 
Let us reft affured,’’ fays the latter, ‘ that whatever the 
external ceremonies of religion may be, the fame. infinite 
being is the object of univerfal adoration.”? But though 
the Hindoos acknowledge one Supreme Being, from whom 
all power is derived, they fuppofe that the immediate go- 
vernment of the world is placed by him in other hands. To 
thefe inferior deities their prayers and religious fervices are 
externally addreffed ; and this worfhip is encouraged and en- 
joined in their facred books. According to their fyitem, 
there fprung from the Sapreme Being, as emanations of his 
divinity, an infinite number of fubaltern deities and genii, of 
which every part of the vilible world was the feat and tem- 
ple. Thefe intelligences did not barely refide in each part of 
nature; but they directed its operations, each element being 


under the guidance of fome being peculiar to it. “Thele 
inferior gods, being of various and oppofite difpofition and 
character, their worfhippers adopted differeat methods of 
deprecating their anger, and foliciting their favour. _ Hence 
proceeded a great variety of whimfical and abfurd, and 
alfo of cruel and dreadful, as wellas impure, rites. The ve- 
neration of the Hindoos for the images of their gods fubjects 
them juftly to the charge of idolatry and polytheifm; al- 
though the learned Bramins pretend, that they do not wor- 
fhip the vifible idol, but the invifible being reprefented by it. 
Mr. Sonnerat fays that, befides thofe whom the Hindoos 
place in the rank of gods, they have alfo < faints,” whofe 
pictures they place in their temples, and that they addrefs 
prayers to them as well asto the gods. Nor let it be faid, 
that thefe are the accounts of travellers. In the facred books 
of the Hindoos mention is made of various divinities befides 
the Supreme Being. ‘The worfhip of the fun, fays fr W. 
Jones (Diff. &c. v. 1. p. 481.) is principally recommended 
in the Vedas. ‘The “ Inititutes of Menu’? fay, that ‘ the 
Supreme Being created an aflemblage of inferior deities, and 
divine attributes, and pure fouls, and a number of genii ex- 
quifitely delicate.” In this work mention is alfo made of 
“orders of demi-gods that are wafted in airy cars, genii of 
the figns and lunar mantions, &c.””? The worfhip paid to the 
manes, or anceftors, is a great article in the fyitem, and is 
mentioned almoft in every page of the “ Inftitutes.” All 
the neighbouring nations whofe religions have fome affinity 
to that of the Hindoos are polytheiits. he ancient-reli- 
gion of the northern European nations was, in feveral re- 
{pects, fimilar to that of the Eaft; and we find among them 
the acknowledgment of one Supreme God, with the worfhiy 
of feveral inferior ones. Thus, their deities, Odm the god 
of war, Frea his wites and Thor the god of thunder, were 
the principal objects ot worthip to all the Scandinavians. 

It has been faid that the polytheifm of the Hindoos, and 
others, was mild and tolerant in its nature; but the faé is, 
that like the ancient Egyptians, they quarrelled with one 
another on accout of their attachment to different deities, ef- 
pecially in Malabar ; and mild as the religion of the Hindoos 
appears to be, and gentle as are their general manners, they 
can aflume avery diferent chara€ter when their religion is 
concerned. ‘The Bramins exterminated the Sammanians; 
and the followers of Budda, with fire and fword, leaving 
none of them on the weft fide of the Ganges, under a pre- 
tence of their being atheifts; and when any Hindoo is con- 
verted to Chriflianity, he is not only banifhed from his tribe, 
but abandoned to the infults of the whole nation. Such 
alfo was the treatment of thofe who were excommunicated 
by the Druids. ‘The Hindoos regard all Chriftians with the 
utmott abhorrence and deteftation, as much below the loweft 
of their own fects. The Bramins themfelves can be cruel 
and malignant, where their religion is concerned. ~Never- 
thelefs, when the Hindoos converfe with Chrifhians on the 
fubject of religion, they profefs to believe, as we have al- 
ready obferved, that the Supreme Being is equally pleafed 
with all religions, and intended that all the different modes 
of it fhould be adopted by different nations. 

Although there are many points of refemblance between 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians and that of the Hin- 
doos, yet in many refpects they are execedingly different ; 
fo that though they may have gone together at the firft, 
they muit have feparated at a very early period. The Hine 
doos never worshipped living animals, which is a ‘principal 
feature in the religion of the Egyptians ; and the names, the 
characters, and the images of their deities have very little 
refemblance to each other. But between the religion and 
mythological fables of the Greeks and thofe of the Hindoos, 
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there is a very remarkable refemblance; though we are 
unable to trace any connection that ever fubfifted between 
them. 

The religion of the Hindoos feems to be much too com- 
plex to have been, as fir W. Jones fuppofes, the oldeft fyftem 
of polytheifm and idolatry. It is evidently a refinement on 
fomething much more fimple, and this feems to have been 
the fyftem of the “ Sammanes,’’ whom the Greck writers 
mention as a fect of philofophers in India, oppofed to the 
«« Brachmanes,”’ and to be the fame with thofe who are now 
called “‘Schamans” in Siberia. See SAMANCANS. 

Nothing can be more humiliating than the fituation to 
which the Hindoo inftitutions reduce the female fex. Ac- 
cording to the Vedas, the fouls of women, as well as thofe 
of all individuals of the inferior cafts, are condemned to con- 
tinual tranfmigrations, till they are regenerated in the bodies 
of men. The fame unfavourable chara&er is amply jultified 
by the reprefentations that occur in the “ Inftitutes of 
Menu,” and the Code of Gentoo laws.”? Such being, 
in the opinion of the Hindoo law-givers, the natural charaéter 
of women, it is no wonder that little regard is paid to their 
evidence in courts of juftice; nor can we be furprifed, that 
the birth of a female is no caufe of rejoicing in a Hindoo 
family. In perfect agreement with fuch degrading ideas of 
the female charaG&er, the women mutt always be under the 
abfolute controul of men; nor has the fubjection of the 
wife to her hufband any bounds. As women are treated in 
this difrefpectful manner, and confidered as unqualified to 
read their facred books, they are in general very ignorant, fo 
that few of them can either read or write. 

The devotion of the Hindoos is fuppofed to comprife all 
other duties ; but their devotion confifts in the frequent repe- 
tition of the names and attributes of God. ‘The firit thing in 
their prayer is to pronounce the word oxm, then excluding all 
fenfible objects, even forbearing to breathe, and to think 
only on God. This kind of prayer ferves for the pardon of 
fin and purification. This word gum, on the pronunciation 
of which fo much is fuppofed to depend, fignifies, according 
to fir W. Jones, Brahma, Vichnou, and Seva, or the three 
powers of creation, prefervation, and deftru€tion. This 
myftical word, he conceives, may be the Egyptian on, com- 
monly fuppofed to mean the fun, and by the ancient idolaters 
the folar fire. The religion of the Hindoos confifts princi- 
pally in oblations to the gads, 7. e. to the inferior deities, and 
to the manes of their anceftors; and thefe oblations are ac- 
companied with many frivolous ceremonies. Moreover, a 
great part of their religion confifts in the auiterities to which 
they fubje& themfelves. Among other things, all fermented 
or fpirituous liquors are forbidden, and they fubmit to va- 
rious reftritions with regard to their food. To a genuine 
Hindoo nothing appears more heinous than the killing, and 
rouch more the eating of any thing that had life. The 
Hindoos are much devoted to pilgrimages for the purpofe of 
bathing in diftant rivers; and they generally prefer the Gan- 
ges. In thefe pilyrimages, they practife fingular aufterities. 
Their falts in honour of different deities are of long duration, 
and are very [triGtly obferved ; and they are thought to have 
fingular efficacy in effacing all-fins. See Faquirs. 

It is not uncommon with the Hindoos to devote them- 
felves to certain and very painful death, under the influence 
of their wretched fuperitition. They throw themfelves on 
the large iron hooks that are faftened to the wheels of the 
carriages, which carry the images of ther deities in precefe 
fio. Others lie fprawling on the ground for the wheels 
to pafs over them, and crufh them to death. But the 
molt affecting inftances of involuntary death are thofe of 
the Hindoo women, who burn themfelves alive with the 
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bodies of their deceafed hufbands. In this way of termi- 
nating life they indulge the hope of attaining the fame 
ftate of happinefs with them after death. ‘This is deemed 
a kind of religious duty, though it is not regarded as of 
univerfal obligation. On the deaths of perfons cf high 
rank and celebrity, thefe victims of fuper‘tition, voluntary, 
or involuntary, are fometimes very numerous. At the 
death ef a king of Tanjore, no lefs than 3co of his con- 
cubines leaped into the fiames, and goo burned themfelves at 
the funeral of a naique, of Madura. (Maurice's Ind. 
Antig. vol. ii. p. 165.) The Hindoo religion, which has 
been extolled as the mildeft of all religions, formerly en- 
joined and countenanced human facrifices ; and fir William 
Jones fays, that the ancient folemn facrifice of the Hindoos 
was that of a man, a bull, and a horfe. Among other 
fuperftitious notions and praétices prevalent among the 
Hindoos, we may menticn their exceffive veneration for 
the cow, and alfo for the elements of fire and water. Pe- 
nances of a fingular and fevere nature were enjoined for 
killing cows without malice; and if this crime was mali- 
cioufly committed, it admitted of no expiation whatever. 
Mr. Wilkins informs us, (Sketches relating to the hiitory, 
&c. of the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 234.) that the Bramins are 
enjoined to light a fire at certain times, and that it muft be 
produced by the friétion of two pieces of wood of a par- 
ticular kind ; that with a fire thus procured their facrifices 
are burned, the nuptial altar flames, and the funeral pile is 
kindled. Their veneration for water, efpecially that of the 
Ganges, has already been mentioned ; and perfons chufe to 
die in rivers from an idea, that the foul paffing through 
the water, as it leaves the body, is purgedarom its im- 
purities. : 

The Hindoo religion is little, if at all, more vnexception- 
able than the ancient Egyptian, with regard to the extrava- 
gance and indecency of many of its ceremonies. Inftances 
occur at their pagodas, which we have already noticed 
under the article BRacHMANS, and which it is needlefs here 
to repeat. (See alfo Pacopa.) Charms are alfo held mn efti- 
mation among the Hindoos ; a regard to them is authorized 
by their facred books, and the practice of incantation is 
profeiled by their learned Bramins. From a veneration for 
the elements of fire and water, and an opinion of their pof- 
{effing fomewhat of divinity, they have been deemed proper 
tefts of guilt, or of innocence. Hence has proceeded the 
trial by Ordeal; which fee. With regard to the Hindoo 
dotrine of a future ftate, Mr. Dow fays, that men firft 
atone for their crimes in hell, where they remain for a {pace 
of time proportioned to the degree of their miquities ; then 
they rife to heaven, to be rewarded for their virtues, and 
thence they will return to the world to re-animate other 
bodies. The more learned Bramins, he fays, affirms that 
the hell which is mentioned in the ‘ Bedang’’ is only in- 
tended as a bug-bear to the vulgar; agreeably to the doc- 
trine of the Greek philofophers. On the other hand, Mr. 
Holwell, contrary to all other accounts, which reprefent 
future punifhment as in all cafes finite, fays, that whofoever 
fhall free himfelf by violence from this mortal body, fhall 
be plunged in “* Onderah’’ for ever. According to another 
account of the religion of Malabar, they who deitroy them- 
felves go neither to heayen nor hell, but ftroll about, and 
become what are called “ Spirits,” under the power of the 
chief of the devils. Sometimes they enter into men, and 
then they become demoniacs, and go about naked and mad, 
to difturb the neighbourhood, eating grafs and raw ficth. 
According to the Indians, fays P. Della Valle, fome very 


wicked men become devils. To conclude our account of © 


the Hindoos, or Gentoos, we obferve, that notwithttanding 
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the unreafonable ftrefs which they Iay on mere external 
obfervances of various kinds, there are not wanting in their 
writings fome excellent moral maxims, fimilar to many in 
the books of the Olid Teftament, which reprefent every 
thing of this kind as infignificant, without moral virtue. 
A peculiar flrefs, we find, even too great, is laid on the 
duties to parents ; fo as to fuperfede the obligation, and to 
depretiate the importance of other duties. Upon comparing 
the Hindoo fyftem with that of Mofes, the abfurdity of the 
former is as apparent as the fuperior wifdom of the latter. 
With the Hindoos we perceive the rudiments, and more than 
the rudiments, of moft of the arts and f{ciences, efpecially 
that of aftronomy, of which moft other nations are wholly 
ignorant. And yet while the Hebrews made no difcoveries 
in fcience, they had a religion perfeétly rational ; and that 
of the Hindoos was abfurd in the extreme. This, furely, 
is an argument of the internal kind in favour of the divine 
origin of the Hebrew religion, almoft as irrefiftible as any 
argument from miracles. From the preceding fketch of 
the Hindoo religion, we muft be led to acknowledge the 
neceflity and utility of a divine revelation. ; 

Thole who are defirous of being farther acquainted with 
the principles, manners, and various inflitutes of the Gen- 
toos, may confult Holwell’s Interefting hittorical Events, 
&c. 1766. Dow’s Hiftory of Hindooftan, 4to. 1768. and the 
Code of Gentoo Laws. Prieftley’s Comparifon of the In- 
ftitutions of Mofes with thofe of the Hindoos and other 
Ancient Nations, 8vo. Northumberland, in America, 1799. 
For a further account of the religious tenets and practices 
of the Gentoos, fee BracumMans. See alfo SHasran and 
ViepAM. 

GEN-TSING, in Geography, a town of China, in Se- 
tchuen; 87 miles N.W. of Hoei-li. 

GENUFLEXION, of genu, knee, and fleco, I bend, the 
act of bowing, or Lending the knee; or rather of kneeling 
down. 

The Jefuit Rofweyd, in his Onomafticon, fhews, that 
genuflexion, or kneeling, has been a very ancient cuftom 
in the church, and even under the Old Teftament difpenfa- 
tion; and that this practice was obferved throughout all 
the year, excepting on Sundays, and during the time from 
Eafter to Whitfurtide, when kneeling was forbidden by the 
council of Nice. 

Others have fhewn, that the cuftom of not kneeling on 
Sundays had obtained from the time of the apoitles; as 
appears from St. Ireneus and Tertullian ; and the /Rthi- 
opic church, ferupuloufly attached to the ancient ceremo- 
mies, {till retains that of not kneeling at divine fervice. The 
Ruffians efteem it an indecent pofture to worfhip God on 
their knees. Add, that the Jews ufually prayed ftanding. 
Rofweyd gives the reafons of the prohibition of genu- 
flexion on Sundays, &c. from St. Bafil, Anaftafius, St. 
Juftin, &c. 

Baronius is of opinion, that genuflexion was not efta- 
blifhed in the year of Chrift 58, from that paflage in Acts 
xx. 36. where St. Paul is exprefsly mentioned to kneel 
down at prayer: but Saurin fhews, that nothing can be 
thence concluded. ; 

The fame author remarks, alfo, that the primitive Chrif- 
tians carried the practice of genuflexion fo far, that fome of 
them had worn cavities in the floor where they prayed: and 
St. Jerome relates of St. James, that he had contrated a 
hardnefs on his knees equal to that of camels. Mog 

GENUS, in Algebra. The ancient algebraifts diftri- 
buted that art into two genera, or kinds; the /ogi/fic, and 
fpecious 5 which fee. 
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Genus, in Syfematic Botany, from y<very a family, implies 
one or more fpecies of plants, differing effentially in their 
parts of fruétification from all others, and agreeing together 
in the general ftru€ture of thofe parts, as well as in one or 
more peculiar marks or charaéters. If a genus be perfectly 
natural and diftin@, fuch charaéters in the fru@ification are 
accompanied with more or lefs decided diftinQions in the 
other parts pf the plant, as well as in its general habit or 
afpet. On this principle it is contended by Linnzus and 
his fchool, that all genera are, or ought to be, natural, and 
that the genus ought to give the chara¢ter, not the chara@ter 
the genus. The fame principle is extended to the animal 
kingdom. Botanifts of the French fchool, on the contrary, 
maintain that all fuch affociations and diftinétions are merely 
arbitrary, ferving to facilitate the {tudy of plants, but not 
at all founded in nature. It is fingular that, with fuch 
ideas, thefe philofophers fhould not only ftrenuoufly contend 
for a natural fyitem of arrangement, but objeét to the Lin- 
nean method, whofe facility cannot be difputed, merely be- 
caufe it is not natural, terming it in their language /éze 
nature. If genera are not natural, certainly the more com- 
prehenfive aflemblages, of fuch genera into orders and clafles, 
can, in no fenfe, be fo. We neverthelefs do not {cruple to 
allow, that the principles of all fuch diftinGtions are founded 
in nature, though we readily admit that no fyftem has as 
yet applied them correétly to practice, even with regard to 
generic, and far lefs to claffical, diftin€tions. The latter in- 
deed have been fearcely found capable of definition, or in fo 
vague a manner as to leave us moft in donbt where precifion 
is moft wanted; and were it not for that intuitive, or at 
leaft practical, perception of affinities and differences, which 
is, by tle French, contended to be inadmiffible in judging 
of genera, we could certainly come at no knowledge of 
moit of the natural orders of thefe learned writers. 

Examples of natural genera, each chara¢terized by an ef- 
fential character of its own, which diftinguithes it, not only 
from every other genus in its natural order, but from every 
one hitherto difcovered, are found in Quercus the Oak, 
whofe acorn affords fuch a charafter; in Trapa, whofe 
fingular quadrangular nut is armed with {pines that once 
conftituted the calyx-leaves 5 in Parnaffia, fo well marked by 
the fringes and lucid balls that border its neCtaries ; in So/- 
danclla with its many-cleft monopetalous corolla, and Eleocar- 
pus, whofe polypetalous one is fimilarly cut; in Geoffirea, 
the only known inftance of a papilionaceous flower with a 
drupa; not to mention a great number befides. Inftances 
of good natural genera, diftinguifhed by fome one effential 
character from all others in their natural order, are found in 
Lchium, whofe irregular corolla keeps it diftinét from all 
others of the A/p-rifolia ; Cornucopia, known from all other 
graffes by its remarkable involucrum ; Pimpinella ditine 
guifhed from its allies by the globofe ftigmas; Ranunculus 
by the ne¢tariferous pore in the claw of each petal; Vella 
by the prominent dilated partition of its pouch, extending 
twice as far as the valves; to which may be added many 
genera of the clafs Didynamia Gymnofpermia; fee Smith’s 
Introd. to Botany, 434. The Linnean Leofandria Polygynia 
affords one of the moft perfe& examples poffible of a natu- 
ral clafs and order, of which all the genera are natural, and 
fo well diitinguifhed in habit, that any perfon at all obfery- 
ant of plants may know them by their foliage, inflorefcence, 
or general appearance, while their fruit affords clear effen- 
tial generic charafters. The natural family of Orchidee, as 
arranged by Swartz and Brown, come very near the fame 
point of perfection, but their differences of habit are lef 
obvious. Such inftances ought to ftimulate the plulofophi- 
cal botaniit to “go on from one Gegree of perfection to 
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another,’’ though, like the chriflian moralilt, he cannot 
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hope to reach the fummit. 

Lamarck has very well traced the indiftin® origin, 
and gradual improvement of generic knowledge among 
botanifts. In an early ftate of the fcience, fome general 
aflociations were formed, though founded on vague and un- 
philofophical principles. The idea and name of a rofe foon 
embraced many different fpecies, and hence the dog-rofe, 
the white-rofe, the damafk-rofe, &c. were diftinguifhed 
from one another, and a fort of generic and f{pecific nomen- 
clature arofe, finally extended fyitematically to every plant 
by Linnezus, Cafpar Bauhin in his Pinax, anno 1623, firft 
diftributed plants under a kind of generic fe¢tions, with 
f>me mention of the peculiar characters of each; but he 
not profit, as he ought to have done, of the great prin- 
inle firit inculeated by Conrad Gefner, that the parts of 
the flower and fruit afford the only clue to a {cientific diftri- 
bution of vegetables; a principle to which ‘ the very ex- 
iftence of botany, as a fcience, is owing.’ 'Tournefort at 
Iength, adopting this maxim, undertook the arrangement 
of all known plants into genera, illultrating each by a 
figure of the parts of fruétification, fo as to difplay their 
diftinguifhing characters ; but it was referved for Linnzus 
to define thofe characters in words, and thus to perfeé the 
plan of Tournefort, as well as to reform it in many points, 
and correét fome fundamental defects. He extended more- 
over his improvements to the clear definition and nomencla- 
ture of the {pecies, which Tournefort had, without diferi- 
mination, merely colle&ed, by their old appellations, under 
each of his genera, except indeed that he preferved an uni- 
formity in their generic names. 

Linnzus did not at once hit upon the beft manner of de- 
fining his genera. His firit aim was to defcribe all the feven 
paris of fructification in each, fo that their differences 
might appear, which is the plan of all the editions of his 
Genera Plantarum. At length, in the fixth edition of his 
Svflema Nature, publifhed in 1748, he undertook a fynop- 
tical table of the fhort effential charaGers of the genera, 
and in the tenth he carried this plan nearly to the perfe@tion 
in which he left it at his death. It has been adepted, not 
only by his pupils, and the followers of his fyftem of claffi- 
fication, but even by the celebrated Juffieu and his {cholars, 
who have widely differed from the learned Swede as to other 
principles of arrangement, and who have certainly not im- 
proved upon his ftyle of definition, terminology, or nomen- 
elature. Juffieu indeed has, like Gouan, fubjoined to the 
weneric chara¢ters taken from the fructification, very ufeful 
indications of the habit, which invention of the latter 
botanift was highly applauded by Linnzus. 

Linnzus termed the full defcriptions in his Genzra Planta- 
rum, the natural character of each genus. They ought to 
accord with every fpecies of each, but in large genera, 
many f{pecies of which have been difcovered fubfequently to 
their eltablifhmment, this is Ycarcely poflible. Such cha- 
racters as ferve merely to diflinguifh cach genus from 
every other in its artificial order, in the Linnean, or 
, other artificial, fyftem, are called faéfitious ; thefe are 
better extended fo as to include fufficient marks of 
difcrimination between the genus under confideration and 
every other, and they then become the efénsial charaers 
above-mentioned, which ought in every fyltematic botanical 
work to ftand at the head cf each genus, or at leat to be in- 
dicated by a referezce. Lamarck, though much difpofed 
to criticile the great Swedifh botanift, and differing totally. 
from him refpecting his opinion of natural genera, very can- 
didly allows that ‘* thefe effential charaéters are the refult of 
one of Linnxus’s moft happy ideas, and cannot but contri- 


bute greatly to the perfection of Botany.’’ The fame able 
writer aflents entirely to the Linnean maxim, founded on 
the good fenfe and penetration of Conrad Gefner, that 
“ generic charaéters ought always to be taken from the 
parts of fructification alone; at leaft,” fays Lamarck, 
“if that be always praéticable.’’ When it is not, he would 
borrow characters from any thing very decided in the habit ; 
nor does he perceive that any inconvenience would refult 
from it. To this we objet the uncertainty of fuch charac- 
ters, even when taken from what is leaft exceptionable, the 
inflorefcence. Of this no more ftriking example can be 
found than the Umlellate, as diftributed by Linnzus after 
the principles of his friend Artedi, in which, however it 
may be difguifed by fophiftry, the inflorefcence makes a 
leading part. Thole who jultly, like Lamarck, complain 
of the errors, unjuftly termed by him arbitrary and voluntary 
errors, which are found in this part of Linnzus’s fyftem, 
cannot but allow that they all originate from his having had 
refpect to the inflorefcence, that is, to the umbels and in- 
volucrums, inftead of the flowers and feeds, which if truly 
obferved are fully fufficient in this, as, we believe, in every 
other natural order. Indeed the more we confider the fub- 
ject, the more we are convinced that, although the inflo- 
refcence ought, like every part of a plant, to enter into 
our general contemplation before we decide upon a genus, 
it ought never to form a part of the technical or effential 
character. It is tempting enough to botanifts who are not 
endowed with clear mathematical powers of difcrimination 
and definition, to amplify their generic chara¢ters with any 
thing that, as they fuppofe, may give them additional 
ftrenzth. But characters, when too long, rather indicate 
feeblenefs in themfelves and in their authors, and endanger 
a return towards barbarifm in a fcience, which’ has been 
raifed to its prefent pitch of perfection by the didaétic pre- 
cifion and decifive brevity of Linnzus. S. - 

Genus, Kind, in Logic and Metaphyfics, is that which has 
feveral fpecies under it; or it is the origin and radix of 
divers {pecies, joined together by fome affinity, or com- 
mon relation between them. See CLASSIFICATION. 

Genus isa nature, or idea, focommon and univerfal, that 
it extends to other general ideas, and includes them under 
it. Thus, animal is faid to bea genus, in refpeG of man and 
brute ; becaufe man and brute agree in the common nature 
and character of animal; fo a right-lined figure of four 
fides. is a genus in refpe€t of a parallelogram, and a trape- 
zium ; and fo, likewife, is fubftance in refpeét of fubftance 
extended, which is body ; and thinking fubitance, which is 
mind. 

A. good definition, fay the {choolmen, confilts of genus 
and difference. 

In the general, genus may be faid to bea clafs of a 
greater extent than {pecies; and which is not convertible 
therewith : for though we may fay, that all body is fub- 
{lance ; yet it cannot be faid all fubftance is body. 

Add, that whatever may be faid of the genus may 
likewife be faid of the fpecies under it: e gr. whatever 
is faid of ens, being, will equally hold of the body. 

‘The fchoolmen define the genus /ogicum to be, an univerfal 
which is predicable of feveral things of different fpecies ; 
and divide it into two kinds; the one, the /ummum, which 
is the higheft, or moft general; and has nothing above 
it to re{pect as a genus: the other, the /ubaltern, which they 
likewife call medium. 

Genve fummum is that which holds the uppermoft place 
in its clafs, or predicament; or that which may be divided 
into feveral fpecies, each whereof is a genus in refpect of 
other {pecies placed below it. 

Thus, 
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Thus, in the predicament of things fubfiiting of themfelves, 
fubftance has the place and effect of genus /ummum, and is 
predicated of all the things contained in that clafs; for 
Plato, and man, and animal, and even fpirit, are pro- 
perly called fubftance. 

Accordingly there are as many /wmma genera, as there are 
clafles of predicaments, or categories. 

Genus, /fubaliern, is that which, being a medium be- 
tween the higheft genus and the lowett {pecies, is fometimes 
confidered as a genus, and fometimes as a {pecies. 

Thus, bird, when compared with animal, is a {pecies ; 
when to a crow, an eagle, or the like, itis a genus. 

Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where be- 
tween it and its fpecies there is another genus ; and frozi- 
mum, or next, where the {pecies is immediately under it ; as 
man under animal. 

Genus is alfo ufed for a chara&er, or manner appli- 
cable to every thing of a certain nature or condition. In 
which fenfe it ferves to make capital divifions in divers 
{ciences ; as mufic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, &c. e. gr. 

Genus, in Mufic. See Genera. 

Geyus. By the word genus, in Natural Hiffory, we 
underftand a certain analogy of a number of {pecies making 
them agree together in the number, figure, and fituation 
of their parts in fuch a manner, that they are eafily diftin- 

uifhed from the fpecies of any other genus, at leaft by 
fae one article. ‘This is the proper and determinate fenfe 
of the word genus, whereby it forms a fubdivifion of any 
clafs or order of natural beings, whether of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in certain com- 
mon and diftinétive characters. See GENERICAL name, and 
CLAss¥FICATION of Animals. 

Gewnus,in Rhetoric, is one of the common places or topics, 
and contains under it two or more forts of things differing 
in nature. Fror this head logicians reafon thus: Becaufe 
every animal is mortal, and man is an animal, therefore man 
is mortal. (See Genus, in Logic.) But orators make a 
further ufe of this argument, which they call afcending from 
the hypothefis to the thefis, that is, from a particular to a 
general. As ifa perfon, {peaking in praife of juitice, fhould 
take occafion from thence to commend and fhew the excel- 
lency of virtue in general, witha view to render that virtue 
mere amiable. For fince every fpecies contains in it the 
whole nature of the genus to which it relates, befides 
what is peculiar to itfelf, whereby it is diftinguifhed from it ; 
what is affirmed of the genus mutt, of neceflity, be applica- 
ble to the fpecies. 

Befides, authors diftinguifh the art of rhetoric, as alfo 
orations, or difcourfes, produced thereby, into three genera, 
or kinds; demonffrative, deliberative, and judiciary. See 
each term. 

GENUSIUM, in Ancient Geograghy, a town of Italy, 
in that part of Magna Grecia called Meffapia. It was 
fituated a little S. of the road that led to Tarentum. 

GENZANO, in Geography,a town of Naples, in Bafili- 
cata; 12miles E. S. E. of Venofa —Alfo, a town of Cam- 
pagna di Roma, in Italy; 3 miles W. of Veletri. 

GENZINGEN, a town of France, in the department 
of the Rhine and Mofelle ; 5 miles N. E. of Creutznach. 

GEOCENTRIC, of yx, carth, and xepo, centre, in 
Aftronomy, 1s applied to a planet, or its orbit, to denote it 
concentric with the earth ; or, having the earth for its centre, 
or the fame centre with the earth. 

All the planets are not geocentric: the moon, alone, is 
properly geocentric. 

Gerocentric Jatitude of a planet, is its latitude feen from 
the earth ; or the inclination of a line connecting the planet 
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and the earth, to the plane of 
tic. 

Or it is the angle which the aforefaid line (conne@ting 
the planet and the earth) makes with a line drawn to meet 
a perpendicular let fall from the planet to the plane of the 
ecliptic. See Larirupr. 

Thus in Plate XIII Affronomy, fig. 116, the angle 2 Teis 
the meafure of that planet’s geocentric latitude when the 
earth isin 7; and the angle e¢ 9 the meafure of it. when 
the earth is in ¢. 

Grocentaric place of a planet, is the place wherein it ap- 
pears to us, from the earth, fuppoling the eye there fixed : 
or, itis a point in the ecliptic, to which a planet, feen from 
the earth, is referred. 

Grocentnic /ongitude of a planet, is the diftance meafured 
on the ecliptic, in the order of the figns between the geocen- 
tric place and the firft point of Aries. 

GEOD/AESTA, that part of praGical geometry which 
teaches how to divide, or lay out, lands, or fields, between 
feveral owners. 

The word is Greek, yswdzsoiz, formed of y, terra; earth, 
and deix, divide, I divide. 

Grop#sia is alfo applied, by fome, to all the operations 
of geometry which are performed in the field. 

This is more ufually called fwrveying, (which fee,) when 
employed in meafuring of lands, grounds, roads, coun- 
tries, provinces, &c. 

Vitalis defines geodefia the art of meafuring furfaces and 
folids not by imaginary right lines, as i8 done in geometry, 
but by fenfible and vifible things: as by the fun’s rays, 
&e. 

GEODES, in Natural Hiftcryy a genus of cruftated 
bodies formed into large, and in great part, empty cafes, 
inclofing a {mall quantity of earthy or arenaceous matter. 
See Smperocuira. 

Of this genus are five known fpecies. 

GEOFF, in Rural Economy, a term provincially applied 
to amow of hay, corn, &c. See Sracx. \ 

GEOFFR AEA, in Botany, fo named by Jacquin, in 
memory of Stephen Francis Geoffroy, M. D. of Paris, 
author of a Materia Medica, in which a chemical analy fis is 
given, to little purpofe indeed, of every officinal plant ; 
and of feveral ingenious chemico-botanical effays in the 
Memoires de l’Acad. des Sciences. Jacquin feems to con- 
found him with his brother Claude Jofeph Geoffroy, author 
of an eflay on the ftructure and ufe of the principal parts of 
flowers, and of fome other phyfological papers, printed in 
the fame Memoires.—Jacq. Amer. 207. t. 180. f. 62. Linn. 
Gen. 378. Schreb. 500. Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 3. 1129. Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v. 2. Juif. 363. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 604 —Clafs 
and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, 
Linn. Leguminofe, Suit.” 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, bell-fhaped, 
five-cleft half way down ; its two upper fegments diverging, 
{preading. Cor. papilionaceous ; ftandard roundi{h, emargi- 
nate, flat, reflexed ; wings equal to it in length, obtufe, con- 
cave ; keel comprefied, the length and thape of the wings. 
Stam. Filaments in two fets (fingle and nine-cleft), the length 
of the keel ; anthers roundifh. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, round- 
ith ; ftyle awl-thaped ; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Drupa nearly 
ovate, large, with a longitudinal furrow at each edge. 
Seed, Nut nearly ovate, fomewhat woody, a little com. 
prefied, with a furrow along each edge, acute, of two 
valves. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Drupaovate. Nut comprefled. 

1, G. jpinofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1043. Swartz. Prod. 106. 

(Umari 5 
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(Umari ; Marcgr. Bras. 121.) —“ Spinous. Leaflets oblong, 
obtufe.”’—Native of Braiil, and the country about Cartha- 
ena, in woods on a fandy foil near the fea. Jacquin de- 
{cribes it as an inelegant éree, twelve feet high, with a few 
fpines on the trunk and larger branches, which are awl- 
fhaped, and generally an inch long. Leaves pinnate, about 
feven pair, with an odd one, of oblong, obtufe, fmooth, 
entire leaflets, on a ftalk four inches in lensth. Cvuffers 
nearly as long, axillary, fimple, denfe. Flores on fhort par- 
tial talks; their colour a dirty orange, and their {cent ex- 
tremely powerful and offenfive. Fruit like that of an al- 
mond in its coat, flightly downy, preenifh-yellow ; the pulp 
foft, fweet, but ofa naufeous fmell, yellowith, ftaining the 
hands with arufty hue, very difficult to wath off. This coat 
adheres firmly to the nut, whofe kernel is white, mealy and 
aftringent. Jacquin was juftly furprifed at meeting, for the 
firft time, with a drupa to a papilionaceous flower, but 
he juftly fo named it, in {pite of any preconceived theory. 

2. G. furinamenfis. Willd. n. 2. Bondt. Monogr. 13, 
with a igure —* Without fpines. Leaflets oblong, obtufe, 
emarginate.’’—Native of Surinam. Wrl/denow. 

3. G. inermis. Swartz. Prod. 106. Woody. Med. Bot. 
t. 112. (Cabbage-bark tree of Jamaica; Wright in Phil. 
Tranf. v. 67. 507.t. ro.) — Without fpines. Leaflets lan- 
ceolate.’?—Native of Jamaica and Martinico. A tall sree, 
whofe wood is white, and fo tough as to be preferred be- 
vondall others for the fhafts of carriages. The bark isa ce- 
lebrated remedy for worms in the inteftines, adminiftered in 
a decoé¢tion, fyrup, powder, or extraét, and given in gradually 
increafed dofes, till a naufeais produced. The /eaves confit 
of five or fix pair, with an odd one, of elliptic lanceolate, 
pointed leaflets, about three inches long. Flowers light-red, 
in very large much-branched, terminal, downy panicles. 
Fruit the fize of a {mall plum. 

Grorrrxa, or GEorrroya, inermis, cabbage-bark tree, or 
worm-bark tree, in the Materia Medica, isa native of Ja- 
maica. (See the preceding article.) The bark of this tree, 
which has a mucilaginous and fweetifh tafte, and a difagrce- 
able fmell, was firft noticed as a vermifuge by Mr. Peter Du- 

uid. (Ef. and Obf. Phyfic. and Liter. vol. 2. page 264.) 
et the fulleft information concerning this tree, in refpect 
to both its medical and botanical characters, has been com- 
municated by Dr. Wright, who refided a long time in Ja- 
maica. According to his account, the bark of this tree is 
powerfully medicinal, and its anthelmintic effects have been 
eftablifhed in Jamaica by long experience. It may be 
given in different forms, as in decoétion, fyrup, powder, 
and extraGt ; and the manner of preparing, and exhibiting 
thefe, are particularly ftated by Dr. Wright. For the de- 
coétion, take frefh dried or well-preferved cabbage-bark, one 
ounce: boil it in a quart of water, over a flow fire, till 
the water is of an amber colour, or rather of a deep-co- 
Joured Madeira wine ; flrain it off, fweeten it with fugar, and 
Jet it be ufed immediately ; as it does not keep many days. 
In order to obtain the /yrup, adda double portion of fagar 
to any quantity of the above deco@tion. ‘This fyrup will 
retain its virtues for years. The extrad is made by eva- 
porating the flrong decoétion in balneo marie to the 
proper confiftence ; it muft be continually ftirred, as 
otherwife the refinous part rifes to the top, and on this, 
probably, its efficacy depends. The powder of well dried 
bark is eafily made, and looks like jalap, though not of 
equal {pecifie gravity. As this anthelmintic has alfo a nar- 
cotic effeét, it is proper to begin with fmall do es, which may 
be gradually increafed till a naufea is excited, when the 
dofe for that patient isafcertained. A aA oath grown 
perfon may at firft take four table-fpoonfuls of the decoc- 
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tion or fyrup, three grains of the extra, or thirty grains 
of the powder for a dofe. The dofe muit be diminifhed 
for younger perfons: and children two or three years of 
age, may take a table-fpoonful of. the decotion or fyrup, 
one grain of extract, or ten grains of the powder ; and chil- 
dren of a year old, half the quantity. Cold water muft not 
be drank during the operation of the medicine, as it is apt 
to occafion ficknefs, vomiting, fever, and delirium. In this 
cafe the ftomach mutt be wafhed with warm water, cafter oil 
muft be adminiftered, and lime juice beverage ufed plenti- 
fully for common drink. The bark purges pretty brifkly, 
efpecially in powder ; thirty or forty grains working as well 
as jalap by ftool; but in this mode of adminiftering it, it 
does not feem to kill worms fo well as in decoGtion. The 
cabbage-bark isa valuable remedy when ufed with proper 
caution; but fome fatal accidents have attended the im- 
prudent ufe of it, chiefly from overdofing the medicine. 
Phil. Tranf. vol lxvii. p. 597. 

GEOFFREY of Monmouth, in Biography, an early hif- 
torian of our own country, who flourifhed about the middle 
of the 12th century, was firlt archdeacon of Monmouth, and 
then bifhop of St. Afaph. On account of tumults in Wales 
he quitted his diocefe, and obtained the abbacy of Abing- 
don in commendam. His clergy applied to him to return, 
which he refufed, thinking he might ftill keep his abbacy ; 
in this he was difappeinted, and was left without any prefer- 
ment. As an_hiftorian he is known by his * Chronicon 
five Hiftoria Britonum.’’ his work has been cenfured 
for its fabulous narrations; the author is, however, entitled 
to much applaufe asa polite fcholar. His Latin ftyle rifes 
greatly above mediocrity. He was author of many other 
pieces, among which is a poem on Merlin, which is much 
commended by Leland. The Chronicon is fuppofed to be 
tranflated from an ancient hiftory in the Welfh language, and 
it contains a pretended genealogy of the kings of Britain, 
from the time of Brutus the “Trojan, and enumerates up- 
wards of feventy illuftrious monarchs before the invafion of 
Julius Czfar. This work has been frequently reprinted. 
Bayle. Moreri. New Annual Regifter, vol. iv. 

GEOFFROY, Erieyne FRAncots, a phyfician, was born 
at Paris on the 13th of February, 1672. His father was 
an apothecary, and had held the offices of fheriff and conful. 
While the young Geoffroy was purfuing his ftudies under 
his paternal roof, his father held regular {cientific meetings, 
at which Caffini attended with his planifpheres, Sebafhien 
with his machines, and Joblot with his magnets, and at which 
Du Verney performed his diffe€tions, and Homberg his che- 
mical experiments. After an excellent foundation of general 
fcience was thus laid, his father fent him, in 1692, to Mont- 
pellier, to itudy his own profeffion of pharmacy under an 
experienced apothecary. Here he attended the courfes of 
the moft celebrated profeffors of the univerfity, and after- 
wards travelled through the fouthern provinces before he 
returned to Paris, A'lready he had acquired confiderable 
reputation ; and, although not yet a phyfician, he was 
appointed to accompany the duke de Tallard, as his medical 
attendant, on his embaffy to England, in 1698. In London 
he was much eiteemed by fir Pads Sloane, and other men 
of fcience, and was elected a member of the Royal So- 
ciety. From England he went to Holland; and afterwards 
to Italy in 1700, with the abbé de Louvois. Natural “hif- 
tory and the materia medica were among the principal 
objects of his enquiries; for his father intended him for 
his fucceffor in his eftablifhment at Paris: but he aimed 
at the higher walk of the profeflion, and with the confent ~ 
of his father at length took the degree of batchelor in 
1702, and that of do@er in 1704. His difpofition oN 
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mild and kind to his patients, who, on his outfet in practice, 
were alarmed by the folemn air which his fympathy for their 
fufferings occafioned him to affume; but his reputation foon 
increafed, and he was called in confultation even by the 
moft diftinguifhed members of the profeffion. In 1709, he 
was appointed by Louis XIV. to the profefforfhip of medi- 
cine, vacant by the death of Tournefort. In his new 
office he undertook to deliver to his pupils a complete 
hiftory of the materia medica, upon which fubject he had 
‘been for a long time collecting information. He com- 
pleted his account of the mineral fubftances employed in 
medicine, of which he gave a moft corre& and ample hiltory : 
‘and was employed on the vegetable kingdom, which he treated 
alphabetically, and carried no farther than the article 
Meliffa: on the azimal kingdom he had not touched ; but 
the whole of what he had delivered in his leCtures was found 
among his papers in good order, and afterwards publithed. 
In 1712, he fucceeded Fagou as profeffor of chemiftry in 
the king’s garden. In 1726, he was elected dean of the 
faculty, in the exercife of the funCtions of which he was 
led into fome aétive and anxious difputes, which, together 
with the duties of his profeffion, and of his other offices, 
deftroyed his health, which was naturally very delicate. 
He lingered from the beginning of the year 1730 till the 
6th of January, 1731, when he died. Notwithftanding his 
malady, however, he had the refolution to complete a work, 
which had been deemed neceflary by preceding deans, but 
never accomplifhed ; namely, a pharmacopeia, containing a 
colleétion of the compound medicines requifite to be kept 
by apothecaries, “le Code Medicamentaire de la Faculté 
de Paris,” of which two editions, enlarged and correcied, 
were afterwards publifhed. His papers on the materia 
medica were publifhed under the following title: «'Tradéta- 
tus de Materia Medica, five, de Medicamentorum fimpli- 
cium hiftoria, virtute, delectu, et ufu,’’ Paris 1741, 3 vols. 
8vo. under the infpection of Antoine de Juffieu. Several 
editions have been fubfequently publifhed. It was tranf- 
dated into French by Ant. Bergier, who publifhed 7 vols. 
¥2mo. in 1743, and the remainder in 3 vols» in 1750. 
Arnault de Nobleville, and Salerne, phyticians of Orleans, 
publifhed a continnation of this work, under the title of 
«© Hiftoire Naturelle des Animaux,” Paris 1756, 1757, in 
6 vols. r2mo, which is deemed not unworthy to be ranked 
with the production of Geoffroy. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

GEOGLOSSUM, in Botany, from yx, the earth, and 
yaAwesz, the tongue, Perfoon Syn. Fung. 607. Clafs and order, 
Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi.—Sett. cloveformes. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle club-fhaped, flefhy, generally com- 
preffed, fhort, with a prominent*margiu next to the ftalk. 

This genus of Fungi is founded by Perfoon on the Cla- 
varia ophiogloffoides of other authors, with fome different {pe- 
‘cies which refemble it, and which have the appearance of a 
little tongue, growing out of the earth upon a ftalk. He 
enumerates and defines feven.fpecies, His G. hin/itum is 
Clavaria aphioglaficdse of Sowerby’s Fungi, t. 83; his G. 
gabrum is a{maller and {mooth fungus, very like the fructi- 
fying {pike of the fern Ophiggloffum, except in being nearly 
black. 

GEOGNOSY. © See Grotocy and Mixrratocy. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Mice is a minyte, or the fixtieth 
part of a degree of a great circle. See Decrer and Mivz. 

GerocrarmicaL Table. See Mar. 

GEOGRAPHY, formed of yx, terra, earth, and ypxOx, 
Seribo, I write, I deferibe 3 the doétrine or knowledge of the 
earth, both as in itfelf and as to its affections ; ora defcrip- 
tion of the terreftrial globe, and particularly of the known 
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habitable part thereof, with all its fubordinate divifions, Geo- 
graphy conttitutes a branch of mathematics, of a mixed kind ; 
becaufe it confiders the earth, and its affeCtions, as depending 
on quantity ; and confequently, as meafurable : viz. its figure, 
place, magnitude, motion, celeftial appearances, &c. with 
the feveral circles imagined on its furface. 

Geography is diftinguifhed from cofmography, as a part 
from the whole; this latter confidering the whole vitible 
world, both heaven and earth. 

From topography and chorography, it is ditinguifhed, as 
the whole from a part. 

Golnitz confiders geography as either exterior or interior : 
but Varenius more juftly divides it into general and _/pectal ; 
or univerfal and particular. 

GEoGRAPHY, general or univerfal, is that which confiders 
the earth in general, without any regard to particular 
countries, or the affections common to the whole globe; as 
its figure, magnitude, motion, land, fea, &c. And this may 
be fubdivided into ab/olute geography, which refpeéts the 
body of the earth itfelf, its parts and peculiar properties, &c.; 
relative, which accounts for the appearance and accidents 
owing to celeftial caufes; and comparative, which explains 
thofe properties that arife from comparing different parts of 
the earth together. 

Grocrarny, /pecial or particular, 1 that which confi- 
ders the conftitution of the feveral particular regions, or 
countries, their bounds, figure, &c. with the mountains, fo- 
refts, mines, waters, plants, and animals, &c. therein; as. 
alfo their climates, feafons, heat, weather, diftance from the 
equator, &c. and their inhabitants, arts, foods, commodities, 
cuftoms, language, religion, policy, cities, &c. 

Special geography may be fubdivided, with regard to the 
feveral periods of its progrefs, into ancient, including a 
defeription of the earth, conformably to the knowledge 
which the ancients had tili the decline of the Roman em- 
pire; of this kind Cellarius’s Ancient Geography is an 
excellent fummary : the geography of the mean age, which 
extended from the fall of the Roman empire to the refto- 
ration of learning ; and modern geography, comprehending” 
the actual defcription of the earth {ince that time. With 
regard to its objects ard ufes, fpecial geography may be 
divided into natural, which treats of the divifions and dif- 
tinétions which nature has made in the furface of the globe, 
and the complexion, language, &c. of its inhabitants + 
hiftorical, comprehending the different revolutions which any 
country or town has undergone ; cial, or political, including 
the government of any country ; Jacred, defcribing thote 
countries and places that are mentioned. in feripture and 
ecclefiaftical hiftory ; ecclefiaflical, giving an account of the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion eftablifhed and exercifed in various 
countries ; and phyfical, which confiders not only the fur- 
face of the globe, but alfo its intrinfic nature and fub- 
ftance. Geography is very ancient, at leaft the fpecial 
part thereof; for the ancient writers {carcely went beyond 
the defcription of countries. Of this kind is the geography 
which we find in the books of Mofes, written about 
the year 1452 B.C. and that of Homer, in his Tliad and 
Odyffey, who flourifhed, according to the Arundelian 
marbles, go7 years B. C. The geographical knowledge we 
derive from Herodotus, who flourifhed about 445 years 
B. C., is very partial and imperfect. It chiefly relates to cer- 
tain parts of Afia, and divers others unknown, as well as 
the northern and weltern parts of Europe; and alfo Africa, 
Egypt and Lybia excepted. 

It appears (fee Ptol. Geog. J. i. c. 9.) that the 
early geographers, being deftitute of maihematical in- 
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fruments and of aftronomical obfervations, began firtt 
to determine the fituation of places according to cli- 
mates ; and they were led to fix upon thefe climates 
from the form and colour of eertain animals which were 
to be found in thofe different countries. The appearance 
of negroes, or of thofe called by them Ethiopians, and of 
animals of the larger fize, fuch as the rhinoceros and 
elephant, fuggefted to them the line of divifion, where the 
limits of the Torrid Zone began towards the north, and ter- 
minated towards the fouth. This groffer manner of di- 
viding their climates matt be conlidered as the firft rude 
outline of geography in the more illiterate ages of the 
world. However this be, the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
who were diftinguifhed by their kill in geometry and 
altronomy, were of courfe the firft perfons that paid any 
particular attention to geography ; and it is faid that the 
firit_ map was made by order of Sefoftris I. who conquered 
Egypt. 

This Egyptian king, fays Enftathius in his  epif- 
tle, prefixed to his commentary on Dionyfius’s z:gsiyucsc, 
having traverfed great part of the earth, recorded his 
march in maps, and gaye copies of his maps not only to 
the Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their great afto- 
nifhment. The Jews alfo feem to have had furveyors 
among them; and hence fome have imagined that they had 
nale a map of the Holy Land, when they gave the dif- 
ferent portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh. (Jofh. xviii. 
4. 8. 9.) And Jofephus tells us (1. v. c. 1.), that when 
Jofhua fent out people from the different tribes to meafure 
the Jand, he gave them as companions perfons well in- 
ftructed in geometry, whofe {kill would prevent their de- 
viating from the truth. We may therefore reafonably pre- 
fume that a geometrical furvey was then made of the Holy 
Land; though we cannot abfolutely determine whether 
their menfuration was only taken Cown in numbers, or re- 
gularly projected and digefted into a map. 

Befides the method of dividing countries by climates, 
already mentioned, the Egyptians and Babylonians adopted 
another, which was that of determining the fituation of 
places, or their diftance from the equator, by obferving the 
length of their longett and fhortelt days. This they per- 
formed by means of a gnomon, erected upon a horizontal 
plane, by which they were enabled to meafure the length or 
fhortnefs of the fhadow in proportion to the height of 
the gnomon. For an account of this invention, and 
of the method of applying it, fee Gxvomon. 

From the days of Thales,and his immediate fucceffors, who 
flourifhed in the fixth century before Chrilt, geography 
feems to have received little improvement for 200 years, 
till the eftablifhment of the famous fchool of Alexandria ; 
although Pythagoras and his difciples were rightly in- 
formed with regard to the true fyitem of the world, as 
they placed the fun in the centre, and afcribed to the earth 
both its diurnal and annual revolutions. During this period 
we have an aftronomical obfervation of contliderable import- 
ance to geography, and the firft Greek obfervation upon 
record ; which is that of Meton and Euétemon, who ob- 
ferved the fummer folttice at Athens on a day correfpond- 
ing to the 27th of June, 432 years B.C. This fol- 
ftitial obfervation mult have given them an opportunity of 
determining the latitude of Athens at the fame time, if they 
had known the fimple manner of deducing the conclufion : 
for as the length of the fhadow of the gnomon was attentively 
watched at the moment of the folftice, the proportion of 
that to the gnomon’s height was eafily known, by which 
the angle of the fun’s altitude would be given; and though 
the fun’s greateft deslination was not then accurately known, 


yet {till the latitude of Athens might have been deter- 
mined within the limitations of the error refpecting the 
declination. We have reafon to believe that Timocharis 
and Ariftillus, who began to obferve 295 years B.C, were 
the firft who introduced the manner of determining the 
pofition of the Rars, according to their longitudes and: 
Jatitudes taken with refpect to the equator. This we 
know from Ptolemy, who has preferved many of their 
obfervations in his * Almageit ;’’ and particularly one, 
which gave rife to the famous difcovery of the Preceffior 
of the Equinoses: which fee. It was after the preceffion 
of the equinoxes was fully eftablifhed by Ptolemy, that 
the longitudes and latitudes of the ftars were uniformly 
referred to the ecliptic inikead of the equator. It was. 
therefore, by an eafy tranfition, that Hipparchus would 
be led to affort and difpofe the different parts of the earth: 
according to latitude or longitude: this being only a new 
application or tranfpofition of that artifice, which had been 
already fo happily introduced in the arrangement of the 
conttellations, and therefore equally proper to be adopted 
in tracing the meridians and parallels of the earth. Hip- 
parchus muit be univerfally allowed to have firit fixed the 
folid foundation of geography by uniting it to aflronomy,. 
and thus rendering its principles felf-evident and invariable. 

Pliny (N. H. I. ii. c. 12.) confirms this, when, after 
mentioning Thales and Sulpicius Gallus, who had both 
predicted eclipfes, he adds, “ that Hipparchus had foretold: 
the revolution (of the eclipfes) of the fun and moon for 
600 years, comprehending the months, days, and hours of 
different nations, and the fituation of places,”? by which it 
would feem that the latitudes and longitudes of thefe places 
were particularly given. But the fulleit and ftrengelt au- 
thority for appropriating this invention te Hipparchus, 
is that of Ptolemy in his. ‘ Geography,’ (1.1. c. 4.) 
who fays, “ that Hipparchus was the only author who had 
given the elevatims of the north pole of a fez Cities, in pro- 
portion to the great number that were to be delineated, 
and fuch too as lay under the fame parallels, &e. &c.’? 
And yet it is fomewhat remarkable that though latitudes. 
and longitudes were in this manner “introduced and 
pointed out by Hipparchus, yet they were fo little at- 
tended to till the days of Ptolemy, that none of the in- 
termediate authors, fuch as Strabo, Vitruvius and Pliny, 
all of whom minutely deferibed the geographical fitua- 
tion of places according to the length and fhadows of the 
gnomon, have ever given us the leait hint of the latitude 
or longitude of any one place whatever in the language 
of degrees and minutes. 

When the true principles of geography were thus. 
pointed out by this new invention of latitede and longitude, 
it was no wonder that maps were from thence made to 
affume a new form of projection effentially different from 
thofe in ufe prior to this period. Vor the hiftory of the 
contruction of maps, fee Map. 

It was a conftant cuflom among the Romans, af- 
ter they had conquered and {ubdued any province, 
to have a map, or painted reprefentation thereof, car- 
ried in triumph, and expofed to the view of the {pectators. 
Thus the Romans, as they were the conquerors, became 
the furveyors of the world. Every new war produced a new 
furvey and itinerary of the countries where the feenes of 
action occurred ; fo that the materials of geography were 
accumulated by every additional conquett. Pan (1. 3 
p- 123. ed. Cafaub.) when he tells us, that at the beginning of 
the fecond Punic war, Hannibal was preparing his expedition 
againft Rome, by crofling from Africa into Spain, and fo 
through Gaul into Italy, fays, “that all thefe places 
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svere meafured or furveyed with the utmoft care by the 
Romans.” . 

Vegetius De Re Mil. (1. iit. c.6.) has well deferibed the 
furveys of particular provinces, with which every Roman 
general was regularly furnifhed before his march. “ ZEthi- 
cus, in the preface to his ‘¢ Cofmographia,”’ further informs 
us, that Julius Ciefar ordered a general furvey to be made 
of the whole Roman empire by a decree of the fenate : 
feleGting for this purpofe perfons well initruéted in every 
branch of philofophy. The three furveyors were Zeno- 
doxus, Theodotus, and Polyclitus, each of whom was 
appointed to furvey a different divifion of the empire. 
This furvey commenced in the confulfhip of Julius Cefar 
and Mare Antony, in the year 44 B.C, and continued 
for twenty-five years one month and ten days, to the con- 
fulfhip of Sentius Saturninus and Lucretius Cinna, in the 
year 19 B.C. The Roman itineraries that are ftill ex- 
tant, evidently thew with what accuracy their furveys were 
made in every province ; and Pliny has filled the 3d, 4th, 
and sth books of Ins Natural Hiltory with the geographical 
diftances that were thus meafured. 

Before the Romans engaged in this bufinefs, Neco, king 
of Egypt, ordered the Pheenicians to make a furvey of 
the whole coaft of Africa; which they accomplifhed in 
three years: Darius procured the Ethiopic fea, and the 
mouth of the Indus, to be furveyed. Thales of Miletus, 
Anaximander his difciple, who is faid to have conftructed 
the firit map ; emocritus, Eudoxus, &c. who made 
the ufe of maps common in Greece ; Ariftagoras of Miletus, 
who prefented to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, a table 
ef brafs, on which he had deferibed the known earth, 
with its fess and rivers; and other Greeks, availing them- 
felves of the ailiftance derived from the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, profecuted the ftudy and enlarged the extent 
of this fcience. It appears that in the time of Socrates 
geographical maps were ufed at Athens ; for this philofo- 
pher humbled the pride and boatt of Alcibiades, by detiring 
him to point out bis territories in Attica in a map: and 
Pliny relates, (1. vi. c. 17.) that Alexander, in his expedition 
into Afia, took two geographers, Diognetus and Beeton, 
to meafure and deferibe the roads, and that from their 
itineraries the writers of the following ages took many 
particulars. Indeed, this may be obferved, that whereas 
moft other arts are fufferers by war, geography and forti- 
fication have been improved thereby. We alfo learn from 
Strabo, that a copy of Alexander's furvey was given by 
Xenocles, his treafurer, to Patrocles the geographer, who, as 
Pliny informs us, was admiral of the fleetsof Seleucus and An- 
iochus. His book on geography is often quoted both by 
Strabo and Pliny: and it appears that this author fur- 
nifhed Eratofthenes with the principal materials aud autho- 
rities for conftructing the oriental part of his map of the 
then known world. For the voyages of Patrocles under 
Seleucus, upon the Cafpian fea, and elie where, were a kind 
of fupplement to thoie meafurements given by Bocton 
and Diognetus already mentioned, and by Nearchus and 
Oneficritus,the two admirals who were employed under A lex- 
ander, and therefore Pliny quotes them immediately after. 
It appears likewife from the fame paffage, that Megaf- 


thenes and Dionyfius were two furveyors fent into India 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the purpofes of geography : 
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fervedly confidered as the great father of chronology, dif- 
tinguithed himfelf by the cultivation of the feience of geo- 
graphy. (See the article Erarosrnenes.) 

We fthall now recite the names of fome of the principal 
perfons who have contributed to the improvement of geogra- 
phy. Pytheas, the famous geographer ot Marfeilles, fourith- 
ed in the time of Alexander; and Ariftotle feems to have been 
no lefs conyerfant with geography than philofophy : after 
Alexander, Seleucus Nicanor, Theophraftus the difciple of 
Arittotle, Eratofthenes, who publithed three books of geo- 
graphical commentaries, and correéted a chart of Anaxi- 
mander, Hipparchus, who correéted the obfervations ot 
Eratoithenes, and thus furnifhed oceafion for a difpute 
which greatly contributed to the improvement of geogra- 
phy, Agatharcides of Cnidus, who lived under Ptolemy 
Philometor, and Mnefias, who, about hity years after 
him, publithed a defcription of the whole world, Artemi- 
dorus ef Ephefus, who gave a defcription of the earth in 
eleven books, often cited by Strabo and Pliny, and many 
others, whofe names it would be tedious to enumerate, 
diftinguifhed themfelves by the cultivation and improvement 
of this fcience. Geography was tranfmitted, with the 
other arts, from Greece to Rome, as we have already men- 
tioned... Varro’s works contain many geographical _ re- 
marks: Zenodoxus, Theodorus and Polychtus were em- 
ployed under the confulfhip of Julius Cxfar and Marc 
Antony, in furveying and meaiuring the globe. (See the 
preceding part of this article). The commentaries of Cxfar 
are well known. Ptolemy encouraged Pofidonius, who 
made an imperfect menfuration of the ez-th by celeftial 
obfervations, in different places under the fame meridian. 
(See Decrer). Auguftus was a diltinguifhed patron and 
promoter of this feience ; under whom Strabo publifhed 
his geography. And the tafte for the ftudy and advance- 
ment of geography was greatly encouraged under Tiberius, 
Claudius, Vefpafian, Domitian, and Adrian. Ifidore of 
Charax, who lived to the commencement of the fir{t century 
of the Chriftian era ; Pomponius Mela, who publifhed 2 
book entitled * De Situ Orbis ;°? Metius Pompofianus, who, 
having depicted the earth on a parchment, fell a facrifice to 
the jealoufy of Domitian, the emperor fufpecting that he 
aimed at the empire; Pliny the naturaliit, who has de- 
{cribed the countries known in his time in the third, fourth, 
fifth and fixth books of his Natural Hittory; Marinus 
the Tyrian, who correéted and enlarged the difcoveries of 
preceding geographers; and the emperor Antoninus, de- 
ferve particular mention. This ab{traét of the hiftory of 
ancient geographers, notwithitanding whofe fucceflive la- 
bours geography was {till in a very imperfect ftate, brings us 
to a period, about the 150th year of the Chriftian era, in 
which Ptolemy of Alexandria contributed greatly to the 
improvement of this fcience, by amore ample and accurate 
defcription of the terreitrial globe than any had yet given 
of it. He availed himfelf of numerous obfervations and 
ancient charts; he corrected the miftakes and fupplied 
many defects of others; and by reducing the diftances of 
places on the earth to degrees and minutes, after the man- 
ner of Pofidonius, making ufe of the degrees of longitude 
and latitude, and fettling the fituation af places by aftro- 
nomical obfervations, he reduced geography into a regular 
fyflem, and laid a foundation for thofe farther difcoveries 
and improvements, which naturally refulted from the pro- 
greflive, and at prefent advanced ftate of geometry, attro- 
nomy, navigation, and commerce. 

In order to forma proper judgment of the benefits ac- 
craing to geography from the labours of Ptolemy, we ought 
te take into account the materials that were extant in his 
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time, and which he had aétually in his pofleffion. Thefe 
confilted of various particulars, fome of greater and others 
ofa lefs degree of authenticity. The principal were the 
“* proportions of the gnomon’” to its fhadow, taken by dif- 
ferent aftronomers at the times of the equinoxes and folftices ; 
«‘ calculations”? founded upon the length of the longeft days ; 
“the meafures’’ or computed diftances of the principal 
roads contained in their furveys and itineraries, and the 
various reports of travellers and navigators,’’ who often 
determined the intervals of places by hear-fay and guefs- 
work. All of thefe were to be compared together, and 
digefted into one uniform body or {yftem, and after this, were 
conyerted and tranflated by him into a new mathematical lan- 
guage, exprefling their different degrees and minutes of 
latitude and longitude, according to the invention of Hippar- 
chus, but which Ptolemy had the merit of carrying into 
full practice and execution, after it had been neglected for 
upwards of 250 years. We have no reafon to fuppofe, that 
Ptolemy had in his poffeffion real aftronomical obfervations 
fufficient to determine all the longitudes and latitudes which 
be has given; fo that we ought always to remember, that 
their degrees of accuracy depended upon the veracity of the 
fa&t or fuggeftion communicated to him, from which they 
were afterwards deduced. We have therefore no reafon to 
be aftonifhed at the multitude of errors that are to be found 
in it, when his original materials were fo imperfect for exe- 
cuting fo large a work, as that of fixing the longitudes and 
latitudes of all the places, coafts, bays, and rivers of the then 
known world; an undertaking which, even im our days, 
has not hitherto been brought to any fufficient degree of ac- 
curacy. The miltakes of Ptolemy ought to be regarded 
with candour, as they arofe frem the ignorance of the age 
in which he lived, which could give him no better mforma- 
tion, and not from ignorance or inattention on his own part. 
Neverthelefs, Rieciolus, Cellarius, Paul Merula, and Sal- 
mafius have been too fevere in their criticifm and cenfures ; 
as if they were difappointed in not feeing this {cience in its 
full maturity in the writings of Ptolemy, at a time when it 
was evidently but juft beginning to advance beyond the verge 
of its earlieft infancy. ‘They might with equal juftice con- 
demn the modern geographers for giving no better account 
of Nova Zembla, or New Holland, or of thofe continents 
and iflands that lie on the northern or fouthern extremities of 
the great South fea towards the two Poles ; of which the 
knowledge which they could obtain was very imperfect. 
The principal miftakes in Ptolemy took their rife from cer- 
tain aftronomical obfervations and furveys, which were fup- 
pofed to have been made with accuracy in a prior age, and 
which were adopted by this great geographer as genuine 5 
and they have been, for want of better information, copied 
by fueceeding geographers and inferted in their maps, as 
being, in their opinion, of acknowledged and undoubted 
authority. Thefe miftakes, thus introduced, maintained 
their places in.all maps, by a kind of unquettioned prefcrip- 
tion, even to the commencement of the laft century, and it 
unfortznately happened that thefe errors related to that part 
of the world which was beft known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Thus, Ptolemy ftates the latitude of Byzantium 
to be 43° 5/inftead of 41’ 1', the latitude according to mo- 
dern obfervations. In this particular Ptolemy was mifled 
by Hipparchus, who is mentioned by Strabo (1. i.) as 
having vilited Byzantium, and made this obfervation in 
perfon. The latitude of Marfeilles, which was fuppofed to 
be under the fame parallel with Byzantium, was not, however, 
fo much miftaken, as by modern obfervations it has been 
found to be 43° 17/45"; and allowance being made for the 
now acknowlkedged diminution of the obliquity of the 


ecliptic, (fee Ecriptic,) the refult will be nearer the truth, 
Another error of Ptolemy relates to the latitude of ancient 
Carthage, which he has placed in 32° 20 inftead of 36° 52’. 
the true latitude according to the -beft obfervations- This 
erroneous latitude feems to have been copied or tranflated. 
from a paflage in Strabo (l,ii.), in which it is ftated that 
at Carthage the gnomon has the fame proportion to the 
equinoétial fhadow, which 11 has to »7, whence by plain 
trigonometry we fhall have the latitude of 32° 28, very 
near that of Ptolemy, The third capital miftake of Ptolemy. 
relates to the length of the Mediterranean, which is generally 
meafured from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the bottom of the 
bay of Iffus, where Alexandretta, or Scanderoon, now 
ftands, whofe ancient name was Alexandria ad Iiffum. ‘The 
difference of longitude of Alexandria ad Iffum and Gibraltar, 
according to Ptolemy, is 62° o'; whereas the difference of 
longitude between thefe two places, according to the lateft 
obfervations, is 44° 28, and Ptolemy’s error is 20° 32!, 
This error, which continued in all our maps, more or lefsy, 
till the beginning of the laft century,. took its rife from the 
fuppofed furveys of perfons of reputation, recorded by 
Strabo. (See Decrer, EartH, and Loncitupe.) But 
to return from this digreffion :—many valuable geographical. 
works appeared under Dioclefian, Conflantius, and 
Maximian, &c. Under the emperor Theodofius the pro~ 
vincial and itinerary chart er table, fince known under the 
name of Peutinger, was digefted and formed ; and the laft 
work, that ought to be clafled with thofe of the ancients, 
was the Notitia Imperii, attributed to /Ethicus,. who lived 
between the years 400 and 450 of the Chriftian era. The 
ages of barbarifm fucceeded the fall of the Roman empire ;: 
and the arts and fciences were obliged to feek refuge and pro— 
tection from the Arabians and Orientalifts. in Afia; the 
principal of whom, diftinguifhed by their attention to geo- 
graphy, were Almamonm, caliph of Babylon, and Abulteda, 
a Syrian prince. (See Ducree.) After the revival of 
learning in Europe, and particularly during the two laft cen- 
turies, geography has derived very confiderable acceffions- 
from travels, voyages, and a variety of nautical. and aftro-- 
nomical obferyations. 

The great misfortune of ancient geography, and which 
indeed confined it to fuch a lingering ftate of infancy, was, 
that the true method of determining with accuracy the dif-- 
ference of longitudes was a matter of fuch difficulty, and: 
remained fo long unknown. One of the firft attempts to- 
rectify the length of the Mediterranean was made under the 
aufpices of M. de Peirefk in 1635 5, and he alfo, with a di- 
rect view of correCting the errors in the longitudes of dif- 
ferent places, took particular pains to get obiervations made. 
at Marfeilles, Aleppo, and Grand Cairo, of an eclipfe of 
the moon, which happened Auguit the 27th 1635. Before 
that time the difference of longitude between Marfeilles and 
Aleppo had been fuppofed to be 45°, but by thefe obfer- 
vations it was found only to amount to 30° (the real differ-. 
ence has been fince found to be 31° 58’) s, fo that by thisa. 
very confiderable correction was made in the length of the: 
Mediterranean, by taking off the difference of one whole 
hour, or 15°, at once. About this time eclipfes of the fur 
and moon were thought fufficient to determine the longitudes. 
of all places with a tolerable accuracy. But, in the event, 
the ableit aftronomers foon found that from thefe eclipfes,. 
however carefully obferved, no clear deduction could be 
made of the longitude of any one place to any fufficient de« 
gree of exattnefs. Hence feveral eminent aftronomers,, 
fuch as Fournier, Kircher, and even Ricciolus, who had 
collected the obfervations of no lefs than 56 eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, between the years 1560 and 1658, eaeuip 
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the correGion of geography by the application of eclipfes 
ef the fun and moon alone, as a fruitlefs and defperate 
undertaking. At length recourfe was had to the eclipfes of 
the fatellites of Jupiter, and they were found effectual for 
the purpofe. It was fome time, however, before the theory 
of the fecondary planets was regularly reduced to tables; 
and though Simon Marius firit, and after him Baptifta Ho- 
dierna, compofed ephemerides of their motions, yet nothing 
of that fort was found to be fufficiently accurate for the pur- 
poles of longitude, till M. Caffini publifhed his tables of the 
revolutions and eclipfes of the fatellites in 1668. The firit 
opportunity of effeCtually applying this theory to the 
rectifying of geography was fugeeited by M. Caffini, and 
taken by M. Picard in 1671 and 1672, who, at the obferva- 
tory of T'ycho Brahe at Uraniburgh, obferved two immerfions 
and three emerfions of the firft fatellite of Jupiter, which 
were afterwards compared with the fame obferved by 
M. Caffini at the obfervatory at Paris, This firft experi- 
ment grave at once the difference of longitude in the cleareft 
manner beyond the poffibility cf a- doubt; and it hkewife 
afforded the certain profpeét of rectifying the whole extent 
of geography as to longitude, upon principles that were felf- 
evident, and not hable to any miftake whatever. In confe- 
quence of this fuccefs, M. Picard and M. De la Hire, were 
immediately employed in correcting the map of France ; in 
doing which they were obliged to contract it every where 
within Jefs boundaries than it was fuppofed, according to 
their former maps, to have occupied; infomuch that 
Lewis XIV. jocofely faid, that he found by their journey he 
had fuffered a lofs of part of his kingdom. Other academi- 
elans determined by the fame method the longitude of the ifle 
of Gorée, near cape Verd, on the coait of Africa, and of 
Guadaloupe and Martinico in the Welt Indies. And when 
M. Caffini had corrected his tables of the {atellites of Jupiter, 
and publifhed a new edition of them in 1693, M. Chazelles 
was fent up the Levant, to obferve the longitudes and 
Yatitudes ot Scanderoon, Alexandria, and Conttantinople, 
in order to determine the length and breadth of the Medi- 
terranean, which he executed with great ability. 


Since the correction of longitudes has been introduced by 
means of the fatellites of Jupiter, other methods have been 
alfo adopted and devifed, which are proper and effectual for 
that purpofe ; fuch as ‘the tranfits of Mercury and Venus” 
ever the body of the fun; ‘occultations’’ of the fixed itars 
by the moon ; and fince the lunar tables have been improved 
by M. Mayer and others, another mode, equally applicable 
to this important obje&, has occurred, by meafuring from 
time to time the exaét “ diltances of the moon from the 
fun,’ and ‘froma fixed ftar’’ of the firft and fecond mag- 
nitude. Imnthis mode there is a limitation of error, which 
fo far gives a degree of fatisfaction, and prepares the way 
for bringing the point that is thus unfettled to a more {peedy 
and certain determination. Inftruments of obfervation have 
alfo been improved ; and time-pieces have been conftruéted, 
free ina great degree from the error and uncertainty of thofe 
that were formerly in ufe. See CirroNOMETER and CLocK. 
See alfo Epnemeris and LoncIrupE. 


For a fuller account of the hiftory of ancient geography? 
fee the preface to Bertius’s edition of Ptolemy’s Theatrum 
Geographie Veteris, fol. For a brief hiltory of the rife 
and progrefs of geography, fee Varenius’s Geog. and the 
Introduction to Blair’s Tables of Chronology. 


The art, however, muft needs have been exceedingly de- 
fective 3 as a great part of the globe was then unknown: 
particularly all America, the northern parts of Europe and 
Afia, with the Terra Auftralis, and Magellanica ;, and as 
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they were ignorant of the earth’s being eapubie of being 
failed round, and of the torrid zones being habitable, &c. 

The principal writings on this art, among the ancients, 
are Ptolemy’s eight books ; among the moderns are, Johannes 
De Sacrobofco De Sphzra, with Clavius’s comment; Ric- 
ciolus’s Geographia and WHydrographia Reformata ; 
Weigelius’s Speculum Terre ; Dechales’s Geography, in 
his Mundus Mathematicus ; and above all, Varenius’s Geo- 
graphia generalis, with Jurin’s additions ; to which may be 
added, Leibnecht’s Elementa Geographiz ceneralis; Stur- 
mius’s Compendium Geographicum ; Wolfius’s Geographia, 
in his Elementa Mathefeos; the preface to M. Robert’s 
Atlas; the introduction to Bufching’s Geography ; the 
works of Duval, Briet, Delifle, D’Anviile, Bonne, Bi- 
rache, Mentelle, the Sanfons, Homann Morvilliers, Marti- 
niere ; Pinkerton’s Geography, Gordon’s, Salmon’s and 
Guthrie’s Grammars, &c. Hornii Orb. ant. delincatio, 
Cluverius, Cellarius, Pomp. Mela, &c. &c. 


The reader will find under the appropriate terms in this 
Cyclopedia, fuch information concerning the fubjeéts which 
they exprefs, as is confiftent with the nature and limits of 
the work ; and it would be, therefore, altogether fuper- 
fluous to detail them in this place, and, in fo doing, to 
tran{cribe articles that will be found in their proper places. 
See Atrirupe, Ampuiscul, ANTiPopEs, ANTXCI, Cir- 
CLES, CuimaTE, Cotures, Decrer, Eartu, Ecuieric, 
Equaror, EqurnocriaL, GLosr, Herexoscu, Horizon, 
Larirupe, Loneirupr, Mar, Mexripran, Mountain, 
Ocean, PARALLELS, Perici, Periscil, Pore, Seuere, 
Sphere OBLiquE, PARALLEL, and Ricut, Tropvics, Zones, 
&e. &c. Ke. 


GEOLOGY, ina ftri& fenfe of the word, or Groc- 
Nosy, is the fcience which illuftrates the flru¢ture, relative 
pofition, and mode of formation of the different mineral fub- 
{tances that compofe the crutt of the earth. This intereiting 
part of mineralogy principally owes the diftinguifhed rank 
it now holds among the fciences to the celebrated proteffor 
of Freyberg, who has however feparated geognofy, or the 
feience to which the abovye-given definition applies, from 
geology in the fenfe in which the wordis taken by him ; con- 
fidering the latter asa merely fpeculative branch of know- 
ledge, and as having nearly the fame relation to the former 
whtch aftrology has toaftronomy. While geognofy, lefs in- 
tent upon enquiring into the primordial flate of the globe, 
is contented with the merit of obferving, of collecting and 
arranging fimple facts in order to afcertain what can be known 
refpecting the relative fituation and ages of mineral fub{tances. 

Geology (in the fenfe in which the word is taken by Wer- 
ner) afpires to the higher merit of recording the events of 
periods, when the planetary fyftem of which the earth forms 
a part was yet uncreated, and of affigning caufes to effects, 
and explaining phenomena, before it 1s aicertained whether 
they really have exiftence, or are merely the offspring of 
fancy andignorance. The framers of mo(t of thofe tiffues 
of extravagant notions, known by the appellation of theories 
of the carth (fee Eantu and Turoriss of the Earth,) have 
been fatisfied with a very moderate fhare of materials for their 
ftructures, not to mention that molt of them were utterly 
unacquainted with the nature of the fub{tances, the origin of. 
which they undertook to elucidate. Nothing is better cal- 
culated to flatter felf-love than to be mentioned as the crea- 
tor of a theory of the earth ; nothing eafier, with a moderate 
fhare of imagination and lefs knowledge of facts, than to 
frame a new theory fufficiently diftin& from all its precurfors 
to be noticed; and nothing fafer than to broach opinions 
which, though they cannot be proved true by their authors, 
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are certain to be left unrefuted by others. And who 
would be defirous to wafte his time in refuting, or even 
remembering, all the theories of the earth now extant? Their 
number, amounting already to above half a hundred, ap- 
pears to be daily increafing, and {lands in need of claffifica- 
tion to aflift the memory ; which, it mult be allowed, might 
be more profitably employed in retaining thofe general obfer- 
vations which, unconneéted with any theory of the earth, 
or with the Mofaic account, have in latter times been prefented 
to the world by a few unprejudiced geognofians. Inttead of 
prematurely endeavouring to accommodate the little geog- 
noltic knowledge we poflefs to the events hinted at in the fa- 
cred hymn of creation, which was by no means intended for 
a fyftem of geology ; we fhould commence our refearches in 
this field of knowledge with fubjecting toa careful examina- 
tion what nature produces as it were under our eyes, fuch as 
the manifold alterations that have taken place in the phy- 
fiognomy of tracts of country almoit within the memory of 
man. How little are we acquainted with the means which 
nature employs to form the very foil on which we tread, by 
converting into mould the various animal and vegetable 
exuvie ! How feanty are the genuine obfervations we pof- 
fefs on the procefs of alluvial depofition! on the detritus ae- 
cumulated at the foot of mountains by means of the decom- 
pofition of the various rocks! how httle do we know of the 
procefs employed to produce petrifactions ! and how little of 
the circum{tances under which the latter occur! And yet 
many of thefe, and other phenomena within the {phere of 
human obfervation, will admit of confiderable elucidation, 
and may lezd to very interefting refults,sby applying to them 
found principles of logic and induction. But refearches of 
this naturerequire what few are inclined to beftow upon them, 
the patient obfervation of many years ; and, what falls to 
the lot of few obfervers, a facility of combining and gene- 
ralizing infulated facts. As an inttance both of the difficul- 
ty and utility of fuch refearches, if properly conducted, 
and of the little attention that has hitherto been paid to con- 
fiderations that fhould precede any attempt at framing a 
fyftem of geology, we advert only to the highly interefting 
difeoveries made within the laft twelve years, by Cuvier in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. It is inthe confined {pace of 
the well known gyps-formation of that part of France that 
this incomparable naturalift has found the offeous remains of 
no lefs than fifteen quadrupeds, unlike any {pecies now known 
to exilt. Haye thefe organized beings, 1t may be afked, 
lived in the places where their remains are found, or have 
they been carried thither ? and are they {till to be met with 
living, or to be contfidered totally or partly deftroyed? It 
is obvious that the caufes to be affigned for the occurrence of 
thofe petrifaétions mult be diametrically oppolite according 
as thefe two fimple quettions are anfwered in the affirmative 
or negative ; and yet fomebody has thought it werth while 
to fatisfy himfelf refpeéting this circumitance ; nor have any 
of the authors of the ten or twelve hypotheles that profefs 
to explain the formation of the bafin of Paris, been aware 
that ina folitary {mall corner of that balin, namely, at Grig- 
non, there have been difeovered by Lamarck, in the courfe 
of feveral years, about fix hundred unknown fpecies of 
fhells, befides forty or fifty, of which the prototypes are 
{uppoted to be {till exiting. ; 

We fhall not attempt in this article to give a hiftory of 
geology, which would be nothing more thana chronological 
expofition of the different theories of : the earth tiie 
Eanru, and Turontes of the Earth):. nor is it to natura its 
of earlier periods than the latter end of the Jaft century, 
that we are indebted for genuine obfervations in this depart- 
ment of fcience. But much as we owe to the exertions of 


a Lehmann, Deluc, Dolomieu, and particularly Sauffure, 
who, in his celebrated agenda, has proved how well he knew 
the defiderata of geology, and what remained to be done to 
give this branch of knowledge all the perfection it is fuf- 
ceptible of ; yet the merit oF arranging, into a harmonious 
whole, a multiplicity of m&terials fareithed by an intimate 
acquaintance with the internal ftructure of a confiderable 
and highly interefting traét of country, is entirely due to 
Werner ; who, being affilted by the moft profound know- 
ledge of the various mineral fub{tances, and gifted with a 
happy facility of generalizing facts, has produced a fy{tem 
of geognofy, at once fimple and practical, and much more 
free from gratuitous affumption than all the reft. Proteffor 
Jamefon is the firft in this country who has given an expofi- 
tion of the Wernerian geognofy, conftituting the third 
volume of his “ Mineralogy.’ The following is intended 
only as a brief fketch of that fyftem, fuller details of which 
will be found under the various articles referred to. 

The furface of the globe, confidered relative to its in- 
equalities, is divided into highland, lowland, and the bottom 
of the fea. The highland comprizes, 1. Alpine land, com- 
pofed of mountain groups or feries of mountain chains; 
2. Mountain chains, formed by a feries of thofe till more 
fimple inequalities, called 3. Mountains: in the former 
we confider their length, height, form, and connection; the 
parts of the latter are the foot, the acclivity, and the fummit. 
See Mounrarys, and Mountain Groups. 

Lowland we call thofe extenfive flat tracts which are 
almoit entirely deftitute of {mall mountain groups, which 
latter, if they occur in them, generally occupy the middle 
part of the lowland. The principal lowland in Europe is 
the eaitern part of Great Britain, the north of France, the 
cideyant Netherlands, the northern part of Germany and 
Silefia, the whole of Poland, the N. W. part of Ruffia, 
towards the Ural mountains, a very {mall part of Sweden, 
namely, Gothland. The fecond extenfive lowland plain is 
in the centre of Afia; it is known by the name of the 
Steppes, and includes almoft the whole N. E. part of Ruffia; 
fome {maller ones are in Arabia. The extent of the low- 
land of Africa is not known. America has two contiderable 
lowland plains: the one, in its northern half, is traverfed by. 
the Miffifippi and Mifouri, and borders towards the eatt 
by the Apalachian mountains, and the Weft India iflands ; 
the fecond, in South America, borders on the Andes. 
With thefe plains of the lowland are connected the river- 
cour/es, or river valleys, in which we have to confider the 
bed of the river and the holm or haugh land, the high and 
low bank of the river. (See River-courfe.) The incon- 
fiderably rifing ground with which the lowland plains are 
frequently marked, is, by German geognofians, called 
Land-hoben when they are nearly of equal length and 
breadth, and Land-riicken when they have an elongated 
form. 1 

The bottom of the fea, or that part of the globe which is 
ftill covered by water, may equally be confidered with a 
view to its depreflions and elevations; to the latter belong 
the flat, the rocky bottom, the fhoals, reefs, and iflands, 
See Sea and Istann. 

It is only after a diligent fludy of the inequalities juit 
pointed out, that we can with advantage undertake to 
explore the means employed by nature to produce them ; 
and the firft flep is to proceed to the exaniination of the 
phyfical caufes of the flow, but uncealing changes of the 
globe. Obiervation teaches us, that motl of the elevations 
and hollows we meet with on the furface of the earth owe 
their origin to the action of the atmofphere, to that of the 
ocean, and to volcanic fire. Thefe powerful agents may" be 
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eonfidered with regard to their defroying, and, in confequence 
of this Bedeneuan with regard to their forming effects. 
T he waters of the ocean poflefs the former of thefe powers 
in a fuperior degree ; ; whole maritime diltricts are known to 
have been overwhelmed by their irregular action upon the 
land; but alfo the regular motien of the fea, ebb and flood 
tide, currents, &c. confiderably contribute to gradu- 
ally changing the face of the bottom of the fea, and of 
the fhores on which they act. The deftroying effects 
of the atmofpheric waters are both mechanical and che- 
mical; the former are produced by long continued rain, 
water-[poats, ice, fnow, thaws, and confequent floods, 
by which confiderable pertions of rocks are detached and 
carried, together with other loofe materials they meet, 
to more or lefs diltant places, according as the bulk of 
thefe materials or the nature of the country, either 
fayours or impedes their progrefs. The chemically dettroyi ing 
effects of water are lets rapid, and depend on the folubility 
of the different rocks over which they flow. The forming 
effects of water, both mechanical and chemical, are the 
natural confequence of its dettructive effects; examples of 
the former are fandbanks, changes of coaits, &c. Of the 
latter, beds of falt, calcareous, and other depofitions, &c. 
See Waters, Atmo/pheric, and Ocray. 

The effects of woleanic fire are deftroying by means of the 
confumption of the inflammable materia ils, by deficcation 
and fulion ; and forming by fublimation, and by the pro- 
duction of lavas and other volcanic ejections, by fublima- 
tion, &c. See VOLCANo. 

From the defcription of the inequalities of the furface of 
the e earth, and of the means employed in forming them, the 
Wrernerian {chool proceeds to the confideration of the internal 
ftruéture of the earth, the knowledge of which we derive 
from a careful examination of the order which nature has 
followed in the depofition of the mountain maffes, and which 
is principally laid open to view in the chafms and fections 
produced by floods, &c. in natural cayerns and in the interior 
of mines. By thefe means we may become acquainted with 
four different {tructures, beides that of the fimple foffil, 
which is the object of Oryétognofy; 1. The itructure ae 
rocks or mountain re ; thefe are Sees imple (fuch as lime- 
ftone, clay-flate, ferpentine), or aggregated, in which cafe 
the principal kinds of texture of the component parts are 
granular, flaty, porphyritic, and amy¢daloidal. (See Rocks. ) 
2. A more general {tructure is that” of mountain maffes ; thele 
have either a fimply ilratified ftructure, viz. when a moun- 
tain, or mountain mafles are compofed of one fpecies of 
rock divided into parallel tabular maffes or ftrata; or they 
confift of alternating flrata of different rocks, which in this 
cafe are called beds. Mountain maffes alfo difplay what is 
termed /eamed ftructure, in which diftin@ concretions on a 
large feale are obfervable, fuch as the columnar, the large 
globular, and the club- thaped {tructure, feveral modifications 
of which are obferved in bafalt. | Another variety of this 
ftru@ure is called tabular feamed ftru€ture, which is not 
unlike itratification. (See MounTain Masses, and Srra- 

ra.) A ftill more general ftrudture is 3. The frudure of 
ormations, which term Werner applies to a determinate 
aflemblage of feveral fimilar and diflimilar rock mafles which 
sonftitute an independent whole. If the mafs is uniform 
throughout ; if, for inflance, it confifts entirely of fand- 
ftone, granite, &c. it is termed /imple, whereas it is a com- 
ound formation, if it exhibits diflimilar mafles, fuch as black 
coal with fletz-trap, &c. Some formations conftitute the 
principal mais of a mountain in which they occur, (gneifs, 
clay-flate, porphyry, &c.) while others occur only imbedded 
(porphyry, lime-one, ee ); and thefe beds, if they occur 


in different principal formations, and always under the fame 
circumi{tances, notwithftanding the difference of the rocks in 
which they are found, and if, moreover, they form members 
of a feries of formations, are confidered as, and deno- 
minated independent formations. If the reverfe of all this is 
obferved in fingle beds, they are called Subordinate to the 
formation in which they are imbedded, as is the cafe with 
the beds of roe-{tone, in the fecond fand-ftone, &c. For 
fome further diftinétions, fee Revosirories, nineral. The 
-moft general of the ftructures we know is, 4. That of the 
‘cruft of the earth, compofed of rock formations, which cover 
each other in certain directions, and ina regular manner. As 
to the original extent of formations in general, Werner terms 

univerfal iescisians thofe which, without great inter ruption, 
furround the whole globe, and thus conititute the greater 
part of its cruit; to it belong almoit the whole of the pri- 
mitive, tranfition, and fletz-formation. Partial formations, 
on the other hand, are thofe that appear only in detached 
fpots, and exhibit characters diftinct from ‘thofe of the 
univerfal formation: thus the depofition at Wehrau in Lu- 
fatia (which Werner fufpects to be the refult of a {mall and 
partial flood) is compofed of faud-flone, lime-ftone, bitu- 
minous fhale and iron-clay, which all reft on loofe fand. The 
prefent extent and continuity of formations are fo far different 
from the original, that thofe called uaiverfal often appear 
broken into {mall detached portions, frequently refembling 
partial formations, and they receive different names according 
to their different fhapes, and the fituations in which they are 
found. Other confiderations relative to the ftructure of 
the cruft of the globe are derived from the pofition and di- 
rection of the trata in regard to the fundamental or fub- 
jacent rock, from the direction of the ttrata without reference 


to the fundamental rock, and from the relation cf the ous- 
goings (i. ¢. the upper extremities of the different ftrata as 


they appear at the furface of the earth), to the exterior of 
the mountain ; for which fee Srravra. 

A comparifon of the different claffes of rocks, and their 
fucceflion and ftratification, points out the following dif- 
tinctions. The clafs of rocks on which all others re{t, and 
which, on that account, is confidered as the oldeft, is the 
clafs of the primitive rocks, whofe texture is often more 
or lefs cryftalline, a quality denoting previous  che- 
mical folution, They comprehend granite, eneifs, mica- 
flate, tale-flate, Heuer flate, fyenite, pee V5 ferpen- 
tine, and lime-ftone. T'hefe rocks are moltly difpofed i in 
conformable and unbroken tlratification, each newer {tratum 
with lower level, as is the cafe with encils, mica-flate, and 
clay-flate, while the granite beneath will fometimes appear 
to rife up through them, encompafled, in various manners, 
by the other rocks. (See Rocks, Primitive.) The rocks 
next in fucceflion are fuch as are likewife principally com- 
pofed of chemical productions, but in which mechanical 
depotition is obferved more abundantly the nearer they ap- 
proach tht following clafs ; the rocks conftituting this in- 
termediate clafs are called tranfition-rocks. Lime-ltone 
occurs more frequently in this than in the preceding clafs : 
the other rocks it contains are principally grey-wacke, 
grey-wacke flate, and clay-flate. (See Traxsition-Rocks). 
To this fucceeds, as of {till later origin, the clafs of fletz- 
rocks, in which the mechanical depofits occur in greater 
abundance, at the fame time that the chemical precipitation 
difappears. (See Frerz-Rocks.) The next clafs which 
bears the character of {till more recent formation, is en- 
tirely compofed of mechanical depofits, fuch as fand, clay, 
&e. (See Rocks, A//uvial.) But, befides thefe formations, 
the outgoings of which fhow gradually diminifhing levels 


from the older to the newer, there are two others, the {trata 
8 of 
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of which, inftead of having parallelifm with, are fuperincum- 
bent on, the outgoings of the other ftrata: they are called 
the newse/? fletz-trap, and the newer porphyry formation, and 
are feen to reft both on fletz-ftrata of very recent formation, 
and on elevated primitive mountains. ‘The former of thefe 
formations is particularly interefting, as including rocks, 
whofe origin has been, and continues to be, a fubject of 
controverly between the Neptunifts and Volcaniits, fuch as 
bafalt, wacke, &c. all of which, according to Werner, are 
the refults of a deluge, or fudden rife of the water at a 
more recent period than that in which the fletz-mountains 
were formed. (See Frerz-Rocks and ‘TRap-Formation.) 
The fecqnd of thefe great formations, occurring in the 
{ame unconformable {tratification, confifts of porphyry, 
fyenite, and pitch-ftone, and is fuppofed of much older 
origin than the neweit fletz-trap-formation, with which, 
however, it agrees in many refpeéts. See Porpnyry. 

No geologilt before Werner has pointed out the fuccef- 
fion in which the different fuites of formations have been 
depofited from the water at different periods ; a fucceflion 
which fhows the alterations that fluid has undergone with 
regard to the. {fubitances it held, at different times, either 
chemically diffelved, or mechanically floating. Thus the 
oldeft of the primitive rocks contain metals almott peculiar 
to them, and which, therefore, were not again depofited in 
fucceeding periods, fuch as tin, molybdena, and tungfteen 5 
and in feverat cafes, one and the fame fubftance, ({uch as 
lime-ftone,) though it be repeated at confiderable intervals, 
ftill adopts in each of them a peculiar character. Thefe 
fuites are, 1. That of the /ime-ffone formation, beginning 
with the primitive cryftalline granular lime-ftone, and 
paffing, by infenfible gradations, through the tranfition, 
and fietz-lime ftones, into the lowermott Tinks of the feries, 
wiz. chalk and calcareous tuf. 2. That of the /late form- 
ation: its central point is clay-flate (from which this 
formation derives its name), paffing, on one hand, aeoee 
mica-flate into gneifs, when the flaty flruéture gradually 
difappears, and a paflage is formed into the oldeft member, 
namely granite ; and, on the other hand, through tranfition- 
flate, grey-wacke flate, and grey-wacke, into the feries of 
fletz fand-itones, and from thence into the alluvial feries, 
confifting of flate clay, loam, fand, and gravel. 3. The ¢rap- 
formation fuite pales from the primitive hornblende-flate, 
charaéterized by its cryftalline nature, and from the primi- 
tive green-itone, and green-ftone flate, through the tranfition 
green-{tone, into the fletz-trap, formed chiefly of amygdaloid, 
and from thence into the neweft fletz-trap formation, con- 
jifting principally of bafalt and wacke, unconformably fuper- 
incumbeat on rocks of various antiquity. 4. The porphyry 
formation futte is equally characteriltic in its different mem- 
bers, from old primitive porphyry down to that mentioned 
above, as of fimilar origin with the newett fletz-trap form- 
ation; the nature of the different members of this formation 
(See 


third are fletz-zypfum, the former of them aveambaayag the 
eries, 


farther invelligation. (See Fret2-Rocks, andCoat.) 8. The 
forpentin: Sarmation faite is compofed, as far as we know, of two 
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members, the firft or older occurring with primitive rocks, 
efpecially primitive lime-ftone, in conformable ftratification ; 
and the fecond or newer, found in an unconformable 
and overlying pofition on the older rocks. See SERPEN- 
TINE. P 

For further particulars rélating to the Wernerian fyftem 
of geognofy, we refer to the articles Srrara, Vrin, and 
Waters, Diminution of. 

GEOMANCY, Geomantia, akind of divination, per- 
formed by means of anumber of little poiats, or dots, made 
on paper at random: and confidering the various lines and 
figures which thofe points prefent: and thence forming a 
pretended judgment of futurity, and deciding any queftion 
propofed. 

The word is formed of the Greek yx, terra, earth; and 
yoxf, divination; it being the ancient cuftom to caft 
little pebbles on the ground, and thence to form their 
sonic stres ; inftead of the points afterwards made ufe 
of. 

Polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divination 
performed by means of clefts, or chinks made in the ground ; 
and takes the Perfian Magi to have been the inventors 
thereof. 

GEOMETRICAL, fomething that has a relation to 
geometry. p 

Thus we fay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical ttri€tnefs, geometrical conitruction, geometrical 
demonttration. 

Geometry itfelf feems to lead us into errors; after once 
reducing a thing to geometrical confideration, and finding 
that it anfwers pretty exaCtly, we purfue the view, are pleafed 
with the certainty and agrceablenefs of the demonflrations, 
and apply the geometry farther and farther, till we often out- 
run nature. 

Hence it is, that all machines do not fucceed: that all 
compofitions of mufic, wherein the concords are the moft ri- 
gidly obferved, are not agreeable: that the moft exaé aftro- 
nomical computations do not always foretell the precife time 
and quality of aneclipfe, &c. - 

The reafon is, that nature is not a mere abftraét ; mecha- 
nical levers and wheels are not geometrical lines and circles ; 
as they are often fuppofed tobe: the talte fortunes is not 
the fame in all men ; nor at all times in the fame man: and 
as to aftronomy, as there isno perfect regularity in the mo- 
tions of the planets, their orbits hardly feem reducible to 
any fixed, known figure. 

The errors, therefore, we fall into in aftronomy, mufic, 
mechanics, and the other fciences to which geometry is ap- 
plied, do not properly arife from geometry, which is an in- 
fallible {cience, but from the falfe ufe, or the mifapplication 
of it. 

GxromETRICAL Conflruétion of an equation, is the con- 
triving and drawing of lines and figures, whereby. 
to demonftrate the equation, theorem, or canon, to be 
geometrically true. See Construction of Equations. 

GeometricaL Lineor Curve, called alfo algebraic line or 
curve, is that wherein the relations of the abiciflas to the 
{emi-ordinates may be expreffed by an algebraic’ equation. 
See CuRVE. 

Geometrical lines are diflinguifhed into claffes, orders, or 
genera, according to the number of the dimenfions of the 
equation that expreffes the relation between the ordinates. 
and the abfeiffas: or, which amounts to the fame, accords 
ing to the number of points in which they may be cut by a 
right line. . ; 

Thus aline of the firft order will be only a right line: 
thofe of the fecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, 

and 
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and the conic fe€tions; and thofe of the third, or cubic or- 
der, will be the cubical and Nelian parabolas, the ciffoid of 
the ancients, &c. 

But the curve of the firft gender (becaufe a right line 
cannot be reckoned among the curves) is the fame with a 
line of the fecond order ; anda curve of the fecond gender, 
the fame with a line of the third order ; and a line of an in- 
finitefimal order is that whicha right line may cut in in- 
finite points; as the fpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and 
every line generated by the infinite revolutions of a ra- 
dius. 

However, itis not the equation, but the defcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one; the circle is a geometri- 
cal line, not becaufe it may be expreffed by an equation, but 
becaufe its defcription isa poftulate : and it is not the fimpli- 
city of the equation, but the eafinefs of the defcription, 
which is to determine the choice of the lines for the con- 
ftruétion of a problem. The equation that exprefles a 
parabola is more fimplethan that which expreffes a circle ; 
and yet the circle, by reafon of its more fimple conftruction, 
is admitted before it. 

The circle and the conic fe€tions, if you regard the di- 
menfions of the equations, are of the fame order; and yet 
the circle is not numbered with them in the conftruction of 
problems ; but by reafon of its fimple defcription is de- 
prefled to a lower order; viz. that of a right line; 
fo that it is not improper to exprefs that by a circle, 
which may be exprefled by a right line, but it is a fault 
to conftruGt that by the conic fections, which may be 
conltruéted by a circle. 

Wither, therefore, the law muft be taken from the dimen- 
fions of equations, as obferved ina circle, and fo the diftinc- 
tion be taken away between plane and folid problems : 
or the law mutt be allowed not to be itrictly obferved in lines 
of fuperior kinds ; but that fome, by reafon of their more 
fimple defcription may be preferred to others of the 
fame order, and be numbered with lines of inferior or- 
ders. 

In conftru€tions that are equally geometrical, the moft 
fimple are always to be preferred: this law is fo univer- 
fal as to be without exception. But algebraic expreflions 
add nothing to the fimplicity of the conttruétion ; the 
bare defcriptions of the lines here are only to be confider- 
ed; and thefe alone were confidered by thofe geometri- 
cians, who joined a circle with a right line. And as 
thefe are eafy or hard, the conftruction becomes eafy or 
hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature of the 
thing, from any thing elfe to eftablifh laws about conilructions, 

Either, therefore, with the ancients, we mult exclude 
all lines befide the-circle, and perhaps the conic fections, out 
of geometry ; or admit all according to the fimplicity of the 
defeription: if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, 
we might, by its means, divide an angle in any giyen ratio : 
would you therefore blame thofe who would make ufe of 
this line to divide an angle in the ratio of one number to 
another ; and contend, that this line was not defined by an 
equation, but that you muft make ufe of fuch lines as are de- 
fined by equations ? 

If, when an angle were to be divided, for inftance, into 
yoor parts, we fhould be obliged to bring a curve defined by 
an equation of above a hundred dimenfions to do the bufinets ; 
which nobody could defcribe, much lefs underftand ; and 
fhould prefer this to the trochoid, whieh is a line well known, 
and defcribed eafily by the motion of a wheel, or circle: 
who would not fee the abfurdity ? 

Either, therefore, the trochoid is not to be admitted at 
allin geometry ; or elfe, in the conitruction of problems, it 
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is to be preferred to all lines of a more difficult defcriptiog 
and the reafon is the fame for other curves. Hence, the tri- 
fe€tions of anangle by a conchoid, which Archimedes, in 
his Lemmas, and Pappus, in his Colleétions, have preferred 
to the invention of all others in this cafe, mult be allowed 
to be good ; fince we mutt either exclude all lines, befide 
the circle and right line, out of geometry, or admit them 
according to the fimplicity of their deferiptions ; in which 
cafe the eonchoid yields to none except the circle. Equa- 
tions are expreffions of arithmetical computation, and pre- 
perly have no place in geometry, except fo far as quantities 
truly geometrical (that is, lines, furfaces, folids, and pro- 
portions) may be faid to be fome equal to others : multipli- 
cations, divifions, and fuch fort of computations, are new- 
ly received into geometry, and that apparently contrary to 
the firft defign of this {cience : for whoever confiders the 
conftruétion of problems by a right line anda circle, found by 
the firft geometricians, will eafily perceive that geometry was 
introduced that we might expeditioufly avoid, by drawing 
lines, the tedioufnefs of computation 

It fhould feem, therefore, that the two f{ciences ought 
not to be confounded together : the ancients fo induftrionfly 
diftinguifhed them, that they never introduced arithmetical 
terms into geometry ; and the moderns, by confounding 
both, have loft a great deal of that fimplicity, in which the 
elegance of geometry principally confilts. Upon the whole, 
that is arithmetically more fimple, which is determined by 
more fimple equations ; but that is geometrically more fim- 
ple which is detersined by the more fimple drawing of 
lines; and in geometry, that ought to be reckoned beft 
which is geometrically moft fimple. 

GromerricaL Locus, or Place called alfo fimply /ocus. 
See Locus. 

GrometricaL Medium. See Mrpium. 

GeromernicaL Method of the Ancients. It is to be ob- 
ferved that the ancients eftablifhed the higher parts of 
their geometry on the fame principles as the elements of that 
{cience, by demonilrations of the fame kind; and that they 
feem to have been careful not to fuppofe any thing done, till 
by a previous problem they had fhewn how it was to be per- 
formed. Far lefs did they fuppofe any thing to be done that 
cannot be conceived, as a line or feries to be actually conti- 
nued toinfinity, or a magnitude to be diminifhed till it be- 
comes infinitely lefs than what it was. ‘The elements into 
which they refolved magnitudes were finite, and fuch as might 
be conceived to be real. Unbounded Itberties have been 
introduced of late, by which geometry, which ought to be 
perfectiy clear, is filled with mytteries. See Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, Intr.p. 39; feq. 

GromMETRICAL O/¢uluin. 
CULUM. 

GEOMETRICAL Pace, is a meafure confifling of five feet. 
See Paces, and oor. 

GpometrRIcaL Plan, in ArchiteGure. 

SEOMETRICAL Plane. Sce PLANne. 

GromerricaL Progreffion. See Geometrical Procres- 
SION. 

GromerricaL Proportion, called alfo abfolutely, and fim- 
ply, proportion, is a fimilitude or identity of ratios. See 
Ratio, 

Thus, if A beto B, as C to D, they are in geometrical 
proportion : fo 8,4, 30, and 15, are geometrical propor- 
tionals, See Proporrion. 

GrometnricaL Solution of a problem, is when the pro- 
blem is direétly folved according to the tint. principles and 
rules of geometry, and by lines that are truly geometri- 
cal, i : 


See Curve, EvotuTe, and Oss 


See PLAN. 
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In this fenfe we fay, geometrical folution in contra- 
diftin&tion to a mechanical, or inftrumental folution, 
where the problem is only folved by ruler and com- 
pafies. 

The fame term is likewife ufed in oppofition to all indire& 
and inadequate kinds of folutions, as by infinite feriefes, 
&c. 

We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of 
the circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean pro- 
portionals ; but mechanical ways, and others, by infinite fe- 
riefes, we have. 

The ancients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at 
the trifection of an angle, and the finding out of two mean 
proportionals by aright line, andacircle. Afterwards they 
began to confider the properties of feveral other lines; as 
the conchoid, the cifloid, and the conic fections ; and by 
fome of thefe endeavoured to folve thofe problems. At 
length, having more thoroughly examined the matter, 
and the conic fections being. received into geometry, 
they diftinguifhed geometrical problems into three kinds ; 
viz. 

1. Plane ones, which, deriving their original from lines on 
a plane, may be regularly folved by a right line, and a 
circle. 

2. Solid ones, which are folved by lines deriving their 
original from the confideration of a folid; that is, of a 
cone. 

3. Linear ones, to the folution of which are required lines 
more compounded. 

Accordingto this diftin@tion we are not to folve folid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conic fe&tions ; efpecially if no 
other lines but right ones, a circle, and the conic fections, 
muft be received into geometry. 

But the moderns, advancing much farther, have received 
into geometry all lines that can be expreffed by equations ; 
and shave diftinguifhed, according to the dimenfions of the 
equations, thofe lines into kinds; and have made it 
a law, not to conftru& a problem by a line of fupe- 
rior kind, that may be conftru&ed by one of an inferior 
kind. 

GEOMETRICAL Square. See SQUARE. 

Grometricau Table. See PLain Zable. 

GEOMETRICALLY ProporrtionaLs, are quantities 
in continual proportion ; or which proceed in the fame con- 
ftantratio: as 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, &c. 

They are thus called, in contradiftin@tion to equi-different 
quantities ; which are called, though fomewhat improperly, 
arithmetically proporticnals. 

GEOMETRY, the feience, or doGrine of extenfion, 
or extended things; that is, of lines, furfaces, or fo- 
lids. 

The word is Greek y:scerps~y formed of sx or yn, earth, 
and yerpew, meafure ; it being the neceflity of meafuring the 
earth, and the parts and places thereof, that gave the firft 
occafion to the invention of the principles and rules of this 
art ; which has fince been extended and applied to numerous 
other things; infomuch that geometry, with arithmetic, is 
now the general foundation of all mathematics. 

Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 102. edit,. Wefielingii, Diodorus, 
lib. i. § 81, or vol. i. p. ot. edit. Amft. 1746. and Strabo, 
lib. xvii. vol. ii. p. 1139. edit. Amft. 1707. aflert, that the 
Egyptians were the firft inventors of geometry; and 
that the annual inundations of the Nile were the occafion of 
it; for that river bearing away all the bounds and landmarks 
of men’s eftates, and covermg the whole face of the country, 
the people, fay they, ‘were obliged to diftinguifh their lands 
by the confideration of their figure and quantity ; and thus, 
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by experience and habit, formed themfelves a method, or 
art, which was the origin of geometry. A farther con- 
templation of the draughts of figures, of fields thus laid 
down, and plotted in proportion, might naturally enougit 
lead them to the difcovery of fome of their excellent and 
wonderful properties; which f{peculation continually im- 
proving, the art became gradually improved, as it continues 
todo to this day. Jofephus, however, feems to attribute 
the invention to the Hebrews: and others, among the an- 
cients, make Mercury the inventor. Polyd. Virgil, De In- 
vent. Rer. lib. i. cap. 18. 

From Egypt geometry paffed into Greece, being carried 
thither, as fome fay, by Thales ; where it was much cul- 
tivated and improved by himfelf, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene, Hippocrates of Chios, and Plato, who tetti- 
fied his conviétion of the neceffity and importance of geome- 
try in order to the fuccefsful itudy of philofophy by the 
following infeription on the door of his academy, 23a; 
olswperperos eircitwy let no one ignorant of geometry enter here. 
Plato, conceiving that geometry was too mean and reftriéted 
an appellation for this fcience, fubftituted for it the more 
extenfive name of “ Menfuration;’’ and others have denomi- 
nated it * Pantometry.’’ Other more general and compre- 
henfive appellations are more fuitable to its extent, more 
efpecially in the prefent advanced ftate of the fcience ; and 
accordingly fome have defined it as the {cience of inquiring, 
inventing, and demonttrating all the affections of magnitude. 
Proclus calls it the knowledge of magnitudes and figures, 
with their limitations; as alfo of their ratios, affections, 
pofitions, and motions of every kind. About fifty years 
after Plato, lived Euclid, who eolleGted together all thofe 
theorems which had been invented by his predeceffors ia 
Egypt and Greece, and digefted them into fifteen books, 
entitled the Elements of Geometry ; and thofe propofitions 
which were not fatisfactorily proved, he more accurately 
demonttrated. (See Evcim.) The next to Euclid of 
thofe ancient writers, whofe works are extant, is Apollo- 
nius Pergeus, who flourifhed in the time of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, about two hundred and thirty years before Chrift, and 
about a hundred years after Euclid. (See his biographical 
article.) The third ancient geometer, whofe wnitings re- 
main, is Archimedes of Syracufe, who was famous about 
the fame time with Apollonius. (See ArcuimepEs.) We 
can only mention Eudoxus of Cnidus, Archytas of Taren- 
tum, Philolaus, Eratofthenes, Ariftarchus of Samos, Dino- 
{tratus, the inventor of the quadratrix, Menechmus, his 
brother and the difciple of Plato, the two Arifteufes, Conon, 
Thrafideus, Nicoteles, Leon, Theudius, Hermotimus, and 
Nicomedes, the inventor of the conchoid; befides whom, 
there are many other ancient geometers, to whom this feience 
is indebted. 

The Greeks continued their attention to geometry even 
after they were fubdued by the Romans. Whereas the 
Romans themfelves were fo little acquainted with this 
fcience, even in the moit flourifhing time of their republic, 
that they gave the name of mathematicians, as Tacitus in- 
forms us, to thofe who purfued the chimeras of divination 
and judiciary aftrology. Nor were they more difpofed to 
cultivate geometry, as we may reafonably imagine, during 
the decline, and after the fall of the Roman empire. The 
cafe was different with the Greeks; among whom we find 
many excellent geometers fince the commencement of the 
Chriftian era, and after the tranflation of the Roman 
empire. Ptolemy lived under Marcus Aurelius; and we 
have extant the works of Pappus of Alexandria, who lived in 
the time of Theodofius ; the commentary of Eutocius, the 
Afcatonite, who lived about the year of Chrift 540, on 
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_Archimedes’s menfuration of a circle; and the commentary 
on Euclid, by Proclus, who lived under the empire of 
Anattafius. ; ; ‘ 

Thé confequent inundation of ignorance and barbarifm 
was unfavourable to geometry as well as to the other {ci- 
ences; and thofe few who applied themfelves to this fcience, 
&c. were calumniated as magicians. However, in thofe 
times of European darknefs, the Arabians were diitinguifhed 
as the guardians and promoters of fciencey and from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century they produced many aftrono- 
mers, geometers, geographers, &e. from whom the mathe- 
matical {ciences were again received into Spain, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, fomewhat before the beginning of 
the rsth century. Some of the earlieft writers after this 
period are Leonardus Pifenus, Lucas Paciolus or de Burgo, 
and others between 1400 and 1500. After this period 
appeared many editions of Euchd, or commentaries upon 
his Elements ; ¢. g. Orontius Fineus, in 1530, publifhed a 
commentary on the fix firlt books ; as did James Peletarius 
in 15573 and about the fame time Nicholas ‘Tartaglia pub- 
lifhed a commentary on the whole 15 books. We might 
here mention other editions or commentaries ; fuch are thofe 
of Commandine, Clavius, Billingfly, Schéubelius, Harli- 
nus, Dafypodius, Ramus, Herigon, Stevinus, Saville, Bar- 
row, Tucquet, Dechales, Furnier, Scarborough, Keill, 
Cann, Stone, and many others. (See ELemen’s. ) 

At the revival of letters, there were few Europeans capable 
of tranflating and commenting on the works of the ancient 
geometers; and geometry made little progrefs till the time of 
Des Cartes, who publithed his Geometry in 1637. However, 
not to mention all thofe who extended geometry beyond its 
elementary parts, fuch as ‘Theodofius in his Spherics, Se- 
renus in his feétions of the cone and cylinder, Kepler in his 
Nova Stereometria, &c.; in 1635, Bonaventure Cavalerius, an 
Italian of the order of Jefuits, pubhithed his «¢ Geometry of 
Indivilibles ;*? Torricelli his «« Opera Geometrica ;” Viviani, 
his **Divinationes Geometricz,’’ **Exercitatio Mathematica,”’ 
«De Locis Solidis,”’ “De Maximis et Minimis,’’ &c.; Vieta, 
his “ Effectio Geometrica,” &c.; Gregory St. Vincent, in 
1647, publithed his treatife, entitled ff Quadratura Circuli & 
Hyperbole,” a work abounding with excellent theorems 
and paralogifms; and Pafcal, about the fame time, pub- 
Jithed his treatife of the cycloid. Geometry, as far as it 
was capable of deriving aid and improvement from the arith- 
metic of infinites, was indebted to the labours of Fermat, 
Barrow, Wallis, Mercator, Brounker, J. Gregory, Huy- 
gens, and others, to whom we may add Newton and Leib- 
nitz. (See Fiuxions.) But fir Ifaac Newton contributed 
to the progrefs of pure geometry by his two treatifes, “ De 
Quadratura Curvarum,” and “ Enumeratio Linearum Tertii 
Ordinis” (fee Curve): and fhill farther by his incompara- 
ble and immortal work, entitled ‘¢ Philofophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,’’ which will always be confidered 
as the moft extenfive and fuccefsful application of geometry 
to phyfics. We cannot forbear tranfcribing in this place 
the compliment paid to this author by the editors of the 
Encyclopedie, who, confidering the various monuments of 
the author’s genius, and that he had made his principal 
difcovery before the age of twenty-four, are tempted, they 
fay, to fubfcribe to the words of Pope, that the fagacity of 
Newton aflonifhes even celettial intelligences, and that they 
contemplate him as a being occupying a kind of middle 
{tation between man and themfelves ; or at leaft they cannot 
forbear exclaiming, homo homini quid preflat! what a diltance 
does there fubfitt between one man and another ! . 

The modern geometers are innumerable ; and the names 
of Cotes, Maclaurin, R, Simfon,{T. Stewart, T. Simpfon, &e. 


not to mention living writers, will always be held in efteens 
and veneration by thofe that are devoted to the ftudy of 
geometry and mathematics. See ELemEnts. 

The province of geometry is almoft infinite; few of our 
ideas but may be reprefented to the imagination by lines, 
upon which they become of geometrical confideration: it 
being geometry alone that makes comparifons, and finds the 
relations of lines. 

Aitronomy, mufic, mechanics, and, in a word, all the 
{ciences which confider things fufceptible of more and lefs, 
i.e. all the precife and accurate f{ciences, may be referred to 
geometry ; for all {peculative truths confifting only in the 
relations of things, and in the relations between thofe rela- 
tions, they may be all referred to lines. Confequences may 
be drawn frem them; and thefe confequences, again, being 
rendered fenfible by lines, they become permanent objects, 
which may be conitantly expofed to a rigorous attention and 
examination : and thus we have infinite opportunities both 
of enquiring into their certainty, and purfuing them farther. 

The reafon, for inftance, why we know fo diftinétly, and 
mark fo precifely, the concords called e@ave, Sith, fourth, 
&c; 1s that we have learnt to exprefs founds by lines, i. e. 
by chords accurately divided ; and that we know, that the 
chord, which founds oétave, is double of that with which 
it makes octave ; that the fifth is the fefquialterate ratio, or 
as three to two; and fo of the reft. The ear itfelf cannot 
judge of founds with fuch a nice precifion; its judgments 
are too faint, vague, and variable, to forma fcience. The 
fineft bett-tuned ear cannot diftinguifh many of the differences 
of founds; whenee many muficians deny any fuch differences ; 
as making this fenfe their judge. Some, for inftance, admit 
no difference between an o¢tave and three ditones: and 
others, none between the greater and lefler tone; the comma, 
which is the real difference, is infenfible to them; and much 
more the fchifma, which is only half the comma. 

It is only by reafon, then, that we learn, that the length 
of the chord which makes the difference between certain 
founds being divifible into feveral parts, there may be a 
great number of different founds contained therein, ufeful 
in mufic, which yet the ear cannot diftinguifh. Whenee it 
follows, that had it not been for arithmetic and geometry, we 
fhould have hadnofuch thing as regular fixed mufic ; andthat we 
could only have fucceeded in that art by good luck, or force 
of imagination ; i.e. mufic would not have been any fcience 
founded on inconteftible demontitrations : though we allow, 
that the tunes compofed by force of genius and imagination, 
are ufually more agreeable to the ear than thofe compofed 
by rule. So, in mechanics, the heavinefs of a weight, and 
the diftance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, 
or point by which it is fultained, being fufceptible of plus and 
minus, they may both be expreffed by lines: whence geometry 
becomes applicable to this fcience ; in virtue of which, infinite 
difcoveries have been made, of the utmott ufe in life. 

Geometrical lines and figures are not only proper to re- 
prefent to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, 
or between things fufceptible of more and lefs; as {paces, 
times, weights, motions, &c. but they may even reprefent 
things which the mind can no otherwife conceive, e. gr. the 
relations of incommenfurable magnitudes. 

It mutt be obferved, that this ule of geometry among the 
ancients was not ftriétly {cientifical, as among us; but rather 
fymbolical: they did not argue, or deduce things and pro. 
perties unknown, from lines; but reprefented or delineated 
by them things that were known. In effect, they were not 
ufed as means or inftruments of difcovering, but as images 
or characters, to preferve, or communicate, the -difcoveries 
that were already made, 
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“The Egyptians,” Gale obferves, “ ufed geometrical 
figures, not only to exprefs the generations, mutations, and 
deftru€tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, &c. of 
the fpirit of the univerfe, who, diffufing himfelf from the 
centre of his unity, through infinite concentric circles, per- 
vades all bodies, and fills il fpace. But of all other figures 
they moft affected the circle and triangle; the firft, as 
being the mott perfect, fimple, capacious, &c. of all figures : 
whence Hermes borrowed it to reprefent the divine nature; 
defining God to be an intelleétual circle or fphere, whofe 
centre is everywhere, and circumference nowhere.” See 
Kirch. CEdip. Egyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. lib. ii. 
cap. 2. 

The ancient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 
im comparifon of the modern. It only extended to right 
lines and curves of the firft order, or conic fe¢tions; 
whereas into the modern geometry new lines of infinitely 
more and higher orders are introduced. 

Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or 
branches ; planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ftereome- 
try ; which fee refpeStively. 

Geometry, again, is diftinguifhed into theoretical or /pecu- 
lative, and praéical. 

The firft contemplates the properties of continuity ; and 
demonftrates the truth of general propofitions, called sheo- 
rems. 

The fecond applies thofe fpeculations and theorems to par- 
ticular ufesin the folution of problems. 

Geometry, /peculative, again may be diftinguifhed into 
elementary and fublime. 

Geometry, clkmentary or common, is that employed in the 
confideration of right lines, and plane furfaces, and folids 
generated from them. 

Geometry, Aigher, or fublime, is that employed in the 
confideration of curve lines, conic feétions, and bodies 
formed of them. : 

The writers who have cultivated and improved geometry 
may be diftinguifhed into elementary, practical, and thofe of 
the fublimer geometry. 

The principal writers of elements, fee enumerated under 
ELEMENTS. 

Thofe of the higher geometry are Archimedes, in his 
books De Sphera, Cylindro, and Circuli Dimenfione ; as 
alfo De Spiralibus, Conoidibus, Sphzroidibus, De Quadra- 
tura Parabole, and Arenarius: Kepler, in his Stereometria 
Nova;  Cavalerius, in his Geometria Indivifibilium ; and 
Torricellius, De Solidis Sphezralibus ; Pappus Alexan- 
drinus, in ColleGionibus Mathematicis; Paulus Guldinus, 
in his Mechanics and Statics ; Barrow, in his Lectiones Geo- 
metrice ; Huygens, De Circuli Magnitudine; Bullialdus, 
De Lineis Spiralibus ; Schooten, in his Exercitationes Ma- 
thematice ; De Billy, De Proportione Harmonica; Lalo- 
vera, De Cycloide, For. Erneft. Com. ab Harbenttein, in 
‘Diatome Circulorum ; Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de 
Formatione & Menfura Fornicum ; Bap. Palma, in Geomet. 
Exercitation. and Apoll. Pergzus, De Setione Rationis. 

For praétical geometry, the fulleft and completeft trea- 
tifes are thofe of Mallet, written in- French, but without the 
demonttrations ; and thofe of Schwenter and Cantzlerus, 
both in High Dutch. In this clafs are likewife to be 
ranked Clavius’s, Tacquet's, and Ozanam’s Praétical Geo- 
metries; De la Hire's Ecole des Arpenteurs; Reinholdus’s 
Geodzlia ; Hartman Beyers’s’ Stereometria; Voigtel’s 
Geometria Subterranea ; all in High Dutch: Hulfius, Ga- 
lileus, Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and Ozanam, on the Seéor. 
&e. &c. Ke. 

The {cience of geometry is founded on certain axioms, or 


felf-evident truths (fee Ax1om) ; it is introduced by defini- 
tions of the various objects which it contemplates, and the 
properties of which it inveftigates and demonftrates, fuch as 
points, lines, angles, figures, furfaces, and folids :—lines 
again are confidered as ftraight or curved; and in their re- 
lation to one another, either as inclined or parallel, or as per- 
pendicular :—angles as riglit, oblique, acute, obtufe, external, 
vertical, &c. :—figures, with regard to their various boun- 
daries, as triangles, which are, in refpe€t of their fides, 
equilateral, ifofceles, and fealene, and in reference to their 
angles, right-angled, obtufe-angled, and acute-angled; as 
quadrilaterals, which comprehend the parallelogram, in- 
cluding the reétangle and f{quare, the rhombus and rhom- 
boid, and the trapezium and trapezoid ; as multilaterals or 
polygons, comprehending the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, 
&c.; and as circles:—and as folids, including a prifm, 
parallelepipedon, cube, pyramid, cylinder, cone, {phere, and 
the fruftum of either of the latter. We fhall not here at- 
tempt to compile a complete fyftem of geometry, as it 
would occupy too many of our pages, in a work from its 
nature protraéted and enlarged to a very great extent ; and 
this is the lefs neceffary, becaufe the reader will find under 
the titles above enumerated, and others naturally conneéted 
with and derived from them, the moft effential and important 
principles of geometry, together with the operations that 
are founded upon them; and becaufe any perfon who is de- 
firous of acquainting himfelf with the fcience of geometry, 
in its whole extent and application, will have recourfe to one 
er other of thofe numerous treatifes, ina more enlarged or 
more compendious form, which may be eafily procured. 
The Elements of Euclid by Dr. R. Simpfon occur firlt to 
our recolleétion, and deferve particular recommendation ; 
but the object of the geometrical ftudent may be fatis- 
factorily attained by T. Simpfon’s Geometry, or by the trea- 
tifes of Emerfon, Hutton, Bonnycattle, Leflie, &c. &c. 

But as the analytic method of treating geometrical quef- 
tions is lefs eenerally known, and as complete treatifes on 
this fubjeét are only to be found in foreign works, we have 
been induced to devote a confiderable fpace to this part of 
the {cience ; the fellowing treatife is chiefly compiled from 
the « Feuilles d’ Analyfe’’ by Monge, which were publifhed in 
feparate portions for the ule of the polytechnic {chool, and 
afterwards colle@ted in a quarto volume. A more elemen- 
tary work has lately been publifhed by Garnier in o€tavo, 
to which the reader 1s referred. 

Grometry, Analytic—Method of defining the pofition 
of a pointin a plane. , 

A point M (Analyfis, Plate VIII. fig. 1.) is defined by re- 
ferring its pofition to two lines, as A Y, A X, enerally at 
right angles to each other, but they may be sdeltaedt at any 

iven angle. 

If MQ be drawn perpendicular to A-Y, and M P per- 
pendicular to A X, then QM, MP, are called the co-or- 
dinates of the point M; the diftance of the point from 
AY is ufually denoted by «, and its diftance from A X 
by y. ‘ 

"Phe point of interfeétion ef the two lines AY, A X is 
called the origin of the co-ordinates, and the lines A Yy 
A X, produced each way to Y' and X’, are called axes. 

If the diftance of the point M from thefe axes is given, 
viz. MQ =a, MP=4, then « =a, y = bis the equation 
to the point M. : 

But if the point M be fituated in any other of the angles, 
the fign of a and é will vary, and thefe variations are governed 
by the fame rules, as the fines and cofines in trigono- 
metry. 

For inftance, if the point M is fituated in the angle 
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y YA X, then x = +ay= + 
The equation of M’! isw = —a, y= +6 
M" is « = = [25 9e— er 

Mis a= +ay= oy} 


If the point M is fituated on the line A X, theny = 0, 
z= a. 

If it is fituated on A Y, then «=0; y = 4, and at the 
point A, x= 0; y= 0. 

The point M may likewife be defined by the length of 
the line A M, and by the angle ?, which it makes with the axis 
AX. If this length be expreffed by z, and the angle by 9, 

Beal eo 
A° being the number of degrees contained in the angle ¢, and 
c the value of z. 

The pofition of a ftraight line is determined in a plane by 
the co-ordinates of two of its points, or by the co-ordinates 
of a fingle point, and the angle which it makes with one of 
its axes: the latter is the method moft ufually employed. 

If the line paffes through the origin of the axes, its pofi- 
tion is determined by the angle which it makes with the 
axis. 

We fhall firft confider this cafe as being the moft fimple. 
Let it be propofed to determine the relation between the co- 
ordinates of any point in fucha ftraight line. 

Let us take, for example, a point M/ (fg. 2.) whofe 
abiciffa is A P! = a’, P'M’=y’': thefe co-ordinates, like 
thofe of the other points, making an angle ¢ with each other, 
which is that of the axes, we fhall have this equation ; 

y! fin. « : 
eo. fin. (¢ mee a) id 
and for the points M', M’", &c. whofe co-ordinates would 
be x", y"5 2%, yl", &c. we have 
Wie L® fin. « » a fin. x 
gy BC aay aS ha (Ge yt 

If x, yreprefent the co-ordinates of any point in A L, the 

general equation will be 


yo fin. « 
a TG =) By) sidusblistsacsacvsascecemitl)) 


thus x becoming fucceffively x’, 2, &c. y changes to the 
correfponding ordinates y’, y”’, &c. The formula (1) is 
called the equation of a ftraight line ; it is the algebraic 
enunciation of a property common to all its points, and is 
thus written ; 
fin. « 

Petia (Ga) 
The abfcifla x being given, the ordinate y may be deduced. 

When the angle « varies, the line changes its pofition, 
turning round the point Aj; thus another ordinate y cor- 
refponds to the fame abfcifla x, which alfo happens if ¢ varies, 
but it is effential to obferve that for all the values both of « 
and ¢, the equation (2) retains the fame form. 

If it fhould be required to find the relation between the 
co-ordinates of the point of a ftraight line R’ L, fituated in 
any manner whatever, then if A L be drawn parallel to 
RL’, pafling through the point A, we thail obferve that 
for the fame abfcifla x. every ordinate of A L, for example ; 
P/M will be augmented by the fame quantity AR = 4; 
let y + 4 be reprefented by y, equation of R’ L! will be ac- 
cording to (2) ; 


fin. a 
y= fa. (6-8) PINE cc ctastduecreesvessvavel (2) 


4) 
Here « and @ give the pofition of the ftraight line R! L’; 


when thefe quantities are known it may be conftructed, but 
if the line is fubjeét to any particular conditions, as, to pafs 
through a giyen point ; to be either parallel or perpendicular 
toa given line; to pafs through two points, &c. x and } 
become unknown quantities, as we fhall fee immediately. 
Let us fuppofe the quantities g, €, and 4 given, and that 
fin. & 
fin. (¢ —a) 
x + 6; the problem is reduced to finding two of thefe 
points ; we endeavour to find the points ia which the line 
cuts the two axes AX, AY, (fig. 3.) the interfetion R 
being the only point of the line in which x = o, and R! 
the only point of the fame line in which y = 0; we fup- 
pofe, fucceffively, « = 0, y = 0, and we fhall find y = 4 = 


fm: (¢ — a : 

AR, x= — ee 5= AR’; taking, then, A R! 
in. @& 

on the other fide of the point A, if it is negative, and AR 
on A Y if it is pofitive, the line drawn through thefe two 
points will be that belonging to the equation. 

If the equation to a ftraight line y = w + 1 be fuppofed 
to refer to two axes, making an angle of 45° with each other, 
and the inclination, «, which the line makes with the axis X 

; fin. « A 
be required; fince pe ee = 15 fin. oS 
fin. 45° — VW 2 


fin. » ; confequently, tang. « : 

/ 2 ‘ Hee Mie core praia 

The value of 4 remaining conftant, the line takes every 
poflible pofition round the point R (jg. 2.) for every 
poflible angle from o to 360 ; for every angular value of 
a, taken with every ordinate 4, pofitive and negative, the 
line will pafs through every point of the axis YY’. There 
exilts, therefore, no line in the fame plane that cannot be 
defined by equation (3), provided and « are taken of a pro- 
per value. 

The angle £ has no influence on the pofition of the line 5 
the variations of this angle only affeét the inclination of the 
ordinate upon the axis of the abfciffe ; fo that for the fame 
abfcifl, the ordinate correfponds with another point in the 
line. 

But, in general, the co-ordinates are fuppofed retangular ; 
in which eafe, fin. 8 = fin. 90? = 1, and fin. (@ — «) = 
cof. «; and equation (3) becomes y =x tang.a + 6= 
ax —-b, a being fuppofed the. tang. «. t 

When the ftraight line pafles through the origin of the 
co-ordinates, its equation becomes y = ax. 

This equation is conftruéted by taking AP =1 = 
radius, and then fetting off from a feale of equal parts the 
value of a on the perpendicular P M (fig. 4.); PM being 
equal to «, M will be a point in the required line. 

We may now conitrué the equation y= a + 1, y = 
me ty adie 

Thefe two lines cut the axis A X in the fame point, and 
are fituated fimilarly to it, one aboye, the other below ; they 
are moreover perpendicular to each other. 

The ftraight lines y = — vw — 1, y = — w + 1, are pa- 
rallel, becaufe they make the fame angle with the axis, 
having the fame tangent, — 1. 

The ftraight line expreffed by the equation y = x V — 1 
— 1 is reduced to a point on the axis Y below the 
origin, and diftant from it by a quantity equal to unity, 
fince, for every other value than zero, the ordinate is imagi- 


nary. 
The 


it is required to conftru& the ftraight line y = 


cof, « 
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The problems relatiing to a ftraight line, in general, re- 
quire the unknown quantities a and 4 to be determined, fo 
that the required line y = a + 6 (1) may have the re- 
quired pofition. 


ProsieM I. 


To make a ftraight line pafs through two given poitts. 
Let the co-ordinates of one point be 2’, y', and of the other 
x", y"; which fignifies that when the ordinate generally ex- 
preffed by y becomes y’', the ordinate » becomes '; and 
when x = x", y = y", we have therefore two equations of 
condition : 

(2) seeseeseneee y= ax! + by y" = ax" $B ssserrereere (3) 
from whence we obtain 
bia 
all — a! 


y= J 
x 


" 
C= = ; 


x 


a! ess x! 
Or equation (2) may be fubtraéted from equation (z), then 
y —y' =a (x — x’); and fub{tituting for @ in this equation 
its value, as found above, the equation of the line required 
is 
— yl" 


" 


(2¢ — x!) essesnssenes (4) 
in which equation we may obferve that when x becomes x's 
the fecond term becomes equal to zero, andy = y'. 
If y' = y", then y = y', or y = y", which denotes that the 
Jine is parallel tothe axis A XK. 
y = y" 
=e 
makes with the axis is in this cafe a right one. 


pg HZ 


x! — 


' 
Jie = 2,20 = 


= t, the angle which the line 


ProsieM II. 


‘To determine the diftance between two given points in a 
plane. 

The diftance M’ M"” fs 5.) is the hypothenufe of the 
right-angled triangle M' M" m'': if it be reprefented by D, 
then D = “Mini? + Mn = VG"—9) + Oe) 
If the point M is at the origin, the co-ordinates x! y' become 
nothing, and the preceding expreffion is reduced to D? = 
Sy + x! — x!' / 1 + a’, becaufe then the equation to 
the ftraight line is y = ax; and as this alfo takes place 
when x = x,y = y's it gives y" = ax". 


Prosiem III. 


Too determine the equation of a ftraight line that fhall 
pais through a given point, and be parallel to a given 
ftraight line. 

T’hefe two conditions are {ufficient to determine the two 
elements of pofition for the required ftraight line. 


Let the equation of the given ftraight line be y = ax 
+B sseeee (1), and that of the line required y = ax + 6 
guesses (2) 2 @and bare, in this cafe, given, and a' and J’ re- 
quired. Let x’, y' denote the co-ordinates of the given point; 
and fince this point is in the required line, we have y! = 
ax! +B sme (3)- : 

From equation (1) take equation (3), and y — y'= a! 
(x — x!) aseereeee (4)- 

The fame refult may be obtained by taking the value of jf! 
in equation (3), and fubftituting it in equation (2): More- 
oyer, the two ftraight lines being parallel, their trigonometric 


tangents are the fame, that is, a =a’: introducing this 
condition in equation (4), that of the line required will be 
y — yl = a (% — 2’) srcrreee (5)- 

If the given point be taken on the given line, then y' is 
the value of y, which correfponds to x = x’; and equation 
(1) becomes 


jy =ax' +b. 
Subftituting this value of y' in equation (5), we obtain 
yz axNt+ b 


which fhews that the required line and the given line are 
identical, which is, indeed, felf-evident. | 


Prozsiem IV. 


The equation of two ftraight li ing of 
mine ‘her angle which they Phe aie Pie C of i 
The angles C A X, C BX, are given, the angle to be found 
is ACB: Put CA =e, © B & alae 
tang. « = a, tang. «! = a'; thena! =a + V, and tang. 
_ a2 
= ; Baal: 
are parallel, tang. V = ©, and a' = a; if they are per- 


V =tang. (2 — 2) If the ftraight 


lines 


pendicular, tang. V oo, or = 0; therefore 


1 aa =o. 
Prosiem V. 


To determine the equation of a ftraight line that hall 
pafs through a given point, and make a given angle with a 
given ftraight line. Let the equation of the given ling 
be 


and that required - y=a'x 
a and 5 are givens from whence a’and bare to be determined 
by the conditions of the problem. Since the required line is 
to pafs through a point whofe co-ordinates are x’, y', ite equa- 
tion muit fubfift when x = x’, and y = y’; hence 

gl = ax! + 8 scseee (3), and confequently 

4 — 9! =14'i(x/— x!) sarees (AS 
' being determined from one of the conditions, it remains 
to determine a! from the other. Now, m being the trigono- 
metric tangent of the angle which the two lines make with 


ie 
each other (by Problem IV.), m = Pash TS 3; hence a! = 
1+aa' 
a+m pelle : . . 
sprig Subftituting this value of a’ in equation (4), we 
have the equation required, 
i gh ear ae 
pS SS (ae = 4) cissseacn Lays 


Prosiem VI 


To determine the condition under which three lines, drawn 
from the angles of a triangle, will meet in a fingle point. 
Let x, y's 2%, y"3 2", y"' be the co-ordinates of the 
angles D, B, C (fg. 7.) 3 the equations to the three 
ftraight lines drawn from thefe angles will be y— y'= @! 
(x —2')3y —y" Sa" (2@—x") 5 yy" =a" (x —2'")5 
a’, a", a'" being the trigonometrical tangents of the angles 
which they Sos with the axis A X. For thefe hnes to 
meet in a point, it is requilite that the fame fyitem of values 
of x, y, fhould fubfilt for the three equations, which is equiva- 
lent to finding the value of x and y by means of any two of 
them, and making the refult of their fubititution in the ~ 


third 
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third equal to. zero; we thus find the equation of condi- of the oppofite fides, the trigonometrical tangent will be 


tion 
aly! —y") +a"l(y"—y') +2" (y'— 3") 4 a' a" (x'— 2") =0(1) 
ci ala" (x! —2'") 
+ al'a' (soil! xa x!) 

Let us fuppofe the required ftraight lines to be perpendi- 
cular to the fides of the triangle, and then examine if, upon 
this fuppofition, the equation (1) fubfitts, 

yt — yl 
= ean gt 


(x me x") ; 
and that of the ftraight line drawm through D is y — y! =a! 
(a — x). 

Now as this latter ftraight line fhould be perpendicular to 
I 


The equation to BC is y—y" 


the other, the equation aa’ + 1 = 0, from whence a! = — a 
ought to exift between the trigonometrical tangents ;. but 
ear eth a alll 
here a = ee therefore a’! = ———— . 
el! — xl y= 


The ftraight line drawn through B being perpendicular te 
DC, we conclude 


et: 


‘_ ——s4 
J iy x! ee 


and the ftraight line drawn through C being perpendicular 
to D B, we have likewile 


(x = at) x =—y"= a" (x — xt") 


' gh ' yn " " 
yr Sas wit mtd ae HY a 
Hence the values of a", a'", are 
Sees meh 
Mie oo Soars Tj eee, Gai 
CSS a i "> 
¥, J DS ae) 


and likewife 
stair hy 2 AME me 
eas hemes ie ale 


ala" (3! —2"") = 


Coly't) 


emg Tae oe Ore J 

N and D being the numerator and denominator of the frac- 
tion which multiplies y'— y”. By the fubttitution of all 
thefe values the equation of condition is fatisfied, for it be- 
comes 


— (el — gel be agll! wl a!—<a'!) i Buln ylty"—y"49"— 


y'\= 0 (fig-8). If the fide B C be placed on the axis of the 
abfcifla, which does not alter the general nature of the refults, 
and alfo the point B be placed at A, then y= 0. x= 0, 
y'''= 0, and the equation of condition is fimplified, and be- 
comes — a!y! + aly! + ala!’ — a’ al x" + ala (x'— x") 
= 0..... (3). In this pofition of the triangle, a’ = — 
" 


7 = 00, and in fact the line D R is perpendicular to 


bore 

A X. If in equation (3) the terms which do not include a! 

be fuppreffed, to exprefs that the tangent is infinite, the 

equation (3) will be fimplified, and exprefled, thus, 

aa" x! + ala! (x'" — x‘) = 0; and dividing by a’, allx!-+ 

a’! (x! _— x!) = 03 but in this pofition of the triangle, 
eM Led t 


x 
we have al! = — ; a! = — — 3 and by thefe va- 
7 ; 73 


Jues the preceding equation is fatisfied. 
If from the points A and C lines be drawn to the middle 


t 
a 2 ial eee 
Yalues in equation (3) will give, after dividing by y, 

' Gite ot 
! — - —_—______ 
a Pant a i ae =i 
y! ell! 


' y! 


x’ — 2.4! 


1- The fubftitution of thefe 


ms Set / 


= Be Tia =o ae qr. rary ee Py from which 
—2y! opi 
we deduce a! = 7 2 3 andas this is found to be the va- 
ie x 


lue of a’, that is, of the trigonometrical tangent of the an- 
gle which the line D M aes with A X, it may be con- 
cluded that this third line paffes through the point of inter- 
fe€tion of the two firft. 


Let us confider the perpendiculars drawn from the centres 


of the fides of the triangle AD C (fig. 9.), the equation 
' 
of AD is y = z 5 


U 


of DC, y—y!=—,, (x — 2!) 


i 
of AC, y= 0 
The equations of the perpendicuiars to thefe fides are, 


! 
x 
souens Tier 
pe ae) 
“et oof — all! of fe lh 
Chaar i oe ae Sra 
J 2 
allt 
x=. 
2 


The equation of condition may be immediately formed by 
determining x from the two firft equations, and employing 
this value in the third; which ought to be fatisfied by this 
fubititution if there exifts a point of interfeétion ; now » is 

aa : : J 
found = a2 therefore thefe three lines interfe& in a 


point. 


Method of determining the Pofition of a Point in Space:— 
Let AX, AY, A Z, be three ftraight lines reciprocally 
perpendicular to each other (fg. 10.) at the point A ; each 
of them will be perpendicular to the two others, becaufe it 
is’ perpendicular to two ftraight lines which interfe& at its 
extremity in this plane. Therefore each of thefe planes will 
be at the fame time perpendicular to the two others. Thefe 
three planes form then the three faces of a reGtangular paral- 
lelopipedon, and the folid trihedral angle A. Let us fup- 
pote the planesZ A X and Z A Y vertical, and the plane 
Y A Xhorizontal. Let a point in {pace be reprefented by 
M, iituated out of the planesZA X, ZA Y, Y AX ir 
real pofition, for example, before the firft plane, to the right 
of the fecond, and above the third; and let us fuppofe 
perpendiculars M M', MM’, M M’, from the point M to 
thefe three planes ; thefe perpendiculars will meafure the 
fhorteft diftances from the point to each of thefe planes. 
The planes drawn through the perpendicular M M’ and MM", 
M M' and M M’!, M M’'and M M"’ will enclofe the paral: 
lelopipedon, and the point M will be the fummit. of. the folid 
trihedral angle M oppofite to the angle A. 
The diitanceM M' from the point M, to the plane Z A X 
is in reallength equal to M" m!' or A m''; the diftance M Mt 
from the fame point to the plane ZA Y is M!! m! or A my 
ant 
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and the diftance from this point to the horizontal plane 
YA Xis MM" or M'mor A m'. Thus thefe diftances 
may be found on the fixed lines AY, AX, AZ. 


The points M'’, M’, M"", of the perpendiculars let fall 
from the point M on the planes to which we refer the poti- 
tion of this point, are called the vertical and horizontal pro- 
jeaions of the point M, vertical in confidering M’ and M’, 
and horizontal when confidering M'". ; 

Two of thefe projections are fufficient to determine the 
point ; for if from each of them perpendiculars be drawn to 
the plane which contains it, they will interfeét in the point 


The third proje€tion evidently refults from each of the 
two others, as may be feen in the figure. ; 

Since the pofition of a point is completely defined by its 
diftance from three rectangular planes of projection, if we 
denote the diftance of the point from the plane YAZ by x, 
the diftance of the fame point from the plane Z A X by y, 
and its diftance from the plane Y A X by x, and the linear 
values of thefe diftances be denoted by a, d, c, its pofition 
will be indicated by « = a, y = 6,z% = cc: the formule 
x = a, 2% = ¢, denote the pofition of the projection M: 
the formule y = 4, = = c, denote the projection M"; 
and thefe two projections are fufficient, as we have feen, to 
find the pofition of the point; and thefe two fyftems of 
formule comprife the data of the three diltances. When 
the point is in the horizontal plane, z = 0, and its pofition 
is fixed by x = a, y = 6: when it is inthe plane ZA X, 
y =O, and its pofition is determined by # = a, z = ¢; 
‘and if in the plane Z A Y we have v=o, and it is defined 
byy =), 2=c. 

For a point fituated on the axis A X, we have z = 0, 

=0, 7 =a 

If on the axis AY, x = 0, x =0, y= J; and if on 
BiZs = Oy) f= Os Zi ee 

At A, the origin of thefe diftances, we have x = 0, 

= 0, 2 = O- 

Every point in the plane, M M! mM", and confequently 
the plane itfelf, is denoted by x = a, becaufe a is the com- 
mon diftance of each of its points from the plane Y A Z. 

The plane MM! m'' M' is denoted by y = 4, and the 
plane M M! m' M' is defcribed by 2 =. ; 

The polition of thefe three planes gives that of the point M, 
and confequently this point will be defined, as we have 
already faid, by the formule x = a, y—b, 2 =. 


Of the Equations to a ftraight Line-—The equations of a 
ftraight line, fituated in fpace, exprefs the relation which 
exifts between the co-ordinates x, y, z, of any point what- 
ever of the {traight line: let us fuppofe it projected on the 
planes wz, and yx; thefe projections will be other ftraight 
lines, which-have for their equations 

u=az+a y=bze+P: 
eliminating x from thefe equations, the refulting equation is 
bx — ay = ba — «8, which belongs to the plane ay: 

The equations of thefe three projections, of which any 
two imply the third, are the equations of the ftraight line, 
whofe pofition in {pace depends on the conftant quantities 
a b, a é. 

To obtain the co-ordinates of the pcints in which this 
ftraight line cuts the three planes, we muit make fucceflively 


the tliree yaluesx = 0, y = 0, x = 0, which gives x = a, 
y =@, for the point where the itraight line interfeéts the plane 

B a8 : 
Woe Soaps Se + @ for the point where it 


oe + @ for the point 


. a 
interfedts wz; %= — —, y 
a 


where it meets the plane y x. 

The ftraight line, whofe equation is x =azx + «; makes, 
with the axis z, an angle, whofe tangent is a: it cuts the 
axis x in a point, whofe diftance from the origin of the co-or- 
dinates is equal ~, fince, if in this equation s = 0, x = a. 

If two itraight lines are fituated in the fame plane; fup- 
pofe that of «, x, then let the equation to the firft be 
x= az-+4, and to the fecond x = a's + 2!; for thefe 
{traight lines to be parallel, a’ muft = a, and, if perpen- 
dicular, 1 + aa! = o0,ora! = — By " 

a 
The equation of two ftraight lines, fituated in fpace 
being, for the firft, 
w=axztoay=bzt+B 
a=az+a!,y—b'z + p's 
the equation, which expreffes that thefe lines meet each other, 
is (a! — ~) (6'— 6) — (8! — 8) (a! — a) = 0, which re- 
fults from the elimination of x, y, z, from the four equations 
of the two ftraight lines. 

Problems relating to a ftraight Line—Pros. I. To draw 
a ftraight line through a point given in fpace parallel to a 
given itraight line. Let the three reétangular co-ordinates 
be 2, y, 2; 2 being fuppofed vertical; and let the equa- 
tions of the projections of the ftraight line on the vertical 
planes be « = az + b, y =a! x + b'; then the equation 
of the horizontal projeétion will be ay — a'w = ab' — a'b. 

If x', y', 2', reprefent the co-ordinates of the given point, 
the equations of the required line will be 

x — a’ =a(z— 2’) 
y — Jie a Nee) 
‘ a(a—#)=ay—y) 
of which any two imply the third. 
Pros. II. 


To determine the equation of a ftraight line drawn 
through two points given in fpace. Let x, y', ', be the co» 
ordinates of the firft point; x", y", 2!', thofe of the fecond; 
the itraight line paffing through the firft-point, its equations 
will be of the form : 


x— 2 


And fince it mutt pafs through the fecond, ‘its equations 
mutt alfo be : 


x — gl" = x (2 — gl) 
Se al ON (ap | ; 
a and 2 being eliminated from their four equations, the equa- 
tions of the required ftraight line will be 
x (2! — 2") =z (x! — 2") 4 zl ot — xh 
y (2! — 2") = x (yt — y") + ya! — ye" 

The co-ordinates of the two extremities of a right line 
being x', y', ", for the firft, and x, y", 2", for the fecond, ~ 
the diftance between the exremities, or length of the line 
joining them, will be . 

Jae) +) @ ee 
Pros. III. 
To determine the conditions requifite for two ftraight 


lines to meet in fpace. Let the equations of one ftraight 
line be 


w= ax Paw 

y= bat] 
and of the other 

e&aa'e +2’ 

youre 
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‘To determine the relation between the elements of pofition 
ay b, ay b'5 x5 By x', B', eliminate «, y, z, fromthe fourequations, 
and (a! — a) (4 — 6) — (6! — B) (# — a) =0. 

Of the Equation to a Plane.—A plane being given by its in- 
terfeGtion with two co-ordinate planes, it may be conceived 
as generated by one of thefe lines moving parallel to itfelf in 
the dire&tion of the other. 

Let x = ax + c,and z = by + e, be the equations to 
the two given interfecting lines, the generating line being 
parallel to itfelf, and to the interfecting line on the plane 
x x, its equations inany one pofition will be 

Zila poy, pie. 
But if it fhould meet the fecond line, whofe equations are 


= 0 
z= by +63 
hence this equation of condition 
6B8+e=y¥y; 


from which it follows, that the equation of the generating 
line of the plane, in any given pofition, depending on £, are 
z=ax+bBt+e 
j= Be , 
Eliminating 6 from thefe two equations, that of the plane 
is cbtained, , 
zsaxtbyte, 
in which a and 4 are the tangents of the angles which the 
interfeCtions of the plane make with the axes x and y; cis the 
co-ordinate =, correfponding to the erigin of the ordinates ; 
fince, if in the equation of the plane, # andy are made = 0, 
% =c¢. Thisequation may be more commodioufly exprefled 
by the following form : 
Ax + By+Cz+D=o0, 
in which, of the four conftant quantities A, B, C, D, three 


Ae 
maGh ane 
: B 
only are neceflary ; hence < — Cum 8 
a 
GH 


‘The equation of a plane has been determined from its inter- 
fe€tions with the planes of the co-ordinates. Thefe interfec- 
tions may likewife be determined by the equation to the plane. 

Let aa 4- by + ¢= 2, make fucceffively «= 0, y= 0, 
=0d0 


% = 0, and there refult Leh kabiy Eee; 


fs Sh es which equations belong to the interfections 


of the given plane with the three planes x y, «2, and wy. 
The equation of a ftraight line, fituated in one of the 
co-ordinate planes, is likewile that of a plane paffing through 
this line, and perpendicular to the plane of the eo-erdinates 
which contains it. When the plane is perpendicular to one 
of the axes, as x, its equation is « = c (conftant): y = @, 
® = y, are the equations of two other planes, one perpendi- 
cular to the axis y, and the other perpendicular to the axis =. 


1 C z= 0 
In the equation to the plane make fucceflively 5 
y=o 
fs = st ; tet ; values. will then be obtained for 
ia O fua—i(0) 
2X y, %3 Which are the diftances of the origin of the co-or- 
dinates from the points of interfection of the plane with the 
axes of the co-ordinates: let the equation to the planes be 


z=az+by-+ c, thefe diflances will be — = -+ sibs 


a 
Two planes which are parallel have parallel interfeGtiona ; 
therefore, if the equation to the firft plane be 
Vou. XVI. 


the fecorids.zs a ala + by ich 
the condition of parallelifm will be expreffed by the equae 
tionsa=a',hb=0'. 


Protiem I. 

Problems relating to a ftraight Line and a Plane.—To 
draw a plane parallel to a given plane, let the equation to the 
given plane be 

2=ax+by+d 
and that of the plane required 
z=aduetbytad 
then the condition of parallelifm will 
a'=a,b=b. 
Progiem II. 

To determine the equation of a plane which fhall pafs 
through three given points, let the co-ordinates of the 
given points be | CA NISCInC ai Une 44 

Bi Nouatelale che et oN cell, 

The equation of the plane required being fuppofed 

Aw+By+Cz+D=o0 
the three following conditions are obtained ; 

Ax! + By! + C2! + D=o0 

Axl 4 By'!+C2’+D=0 

Axl + By" 4 ‘C= 4+ D=o 
from which are deduced the following equations ; 
A =y! (x! rate az!!!) + y" (x!"" Be x! ae yx" (z' es zl) 
B= xl (a — xl) $e! (al — a) + x(a! — 2’) 
@ x! (y! — y") $ aglll (yl! Bip! ily (Gah eat 
D =a! (yl yl al) ae! (y! ely! xl) sel! Cy! a —y"'2!) 


The three co-efficients to determine are — from the 


seu 
fame number of equations. If the triangle formed by the 
ftraight lines joining the given points be projected on the 
three planes zy, x z, yx, the areas of thefe refpeCtive pro- 


jections will be es = 5 and it will be fhewn that D is fix 


times the folidity of a pyramid whofe bafe is the triangle in 
f{pace, and whofe vertex is the origin of the co-ordinates. 
Let a triangle, as 2! =" 2!", reprefent the projections of 
the above three points on the plane of «2, the area of the 
f 4 poli (alll — gl 
trapezium x! ai" a!!!" will be esate) oe sila) 
2 2 
the area of the trapezium af x! 2!! x will be 
W(t a! Uy APL " 
2" (a re 2! (all! — x 
2's sa) aera 


aad that of the trapezium a! &! 2!" 2"! will be 
Pou (air —') (2! xl x 5) 
Se 
From the fum of the two firlt furfaces, take the laf, the 
difference will be the area of the triangle projetted on the 


. . a 
plane xz, which will be ¢!= = Ta the fame manzer, ¢ 


and t" reprefenting the proje€tions of the fame triangle ou 
the planes y <, xy, we have r 

ie Wy ee Or 

Proztem III. 

Given the co-ordinates of a point, and the equations 
of a ftraight line, to find the equation of the plane which 
paffes through the ftraight line and the given point, let 
x', y', z' be the co-ordinates to the point ; 

G24 & 


4 =bs +8 Une the equations of the line 
b= (e—«) =a(y—A)S 
10) Ther 


& 
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Then fince the plane, whofe equation is required, paffes 
through the given point, and likewife through the point where 
the given line interfeéts the plane vy, the co-ordinates to 
which points are z=0, x= % y= @. If the equation 
to the plane be fuppofed 

z=Aaxt By + iO} 
in which A, B, D, are co-efficients to be determined, then 


(1) 


Now the right lines being in the plane, fuppofe them both 
moved paralel to themfelves till the plane pafles through the 
origin of the €o-ordinates, the equations there will be, for 
the itraight line, 

v=ax,y=bzay= ba 
and for the plane x = Aw + By. 
_ In this pofition the line is ftill in the plane, fo that their 
co-ordinates are {till the fame ; therefore, 


2=Aaz+Bébz,and1=Aa+Bb.....--(3) 


The equations 1, 2, 3, will give A, B, D in terms of 
a,b, «, 8, and the equation of the plane will be 


(2 —2') (y'— bz! —B) — (y—y') (x! —az—«) 
+ (2-2) {ba — 2) -a(y'-8) J =o 


Prosiem IV. 

Given the equations of a ftraight line, and of a plane to 
determine the conditions; 1{t, that the plane and {traight 
line may be retangular ; 2d. The co-ordinates of the points 
where they meet ; 3d. The diftance of this point froma given 
point, either in the given line or striven plane. 

When a plane is perpendicular to a ftraight line, the inter- 
fe&tion of the plane with the co-ordinate planes and the pro- 
jection of the Jine with thefe fame planes are perpendicular 
to each other. 

Let x= az +e,y= bz 4+ @,bethe equations to the line; 
z= Aw + By + C the equation to the plane; the equations 
to the interfeétions of this plane with the reCtangular planes 
of xz,andxvy,arez =Ax+C...... z2=By+C, but the 
plane being perpendicular to the line isA = —a,B=—3); 
therefore the equation of a plane perpendicular to the line, 
is ax + by + z= C: combining this equation with thofe of 
the ftraight line x = az +2, y = bz +8 we may deduce 
the values of x,y, x, the co-ordinates of the point in which 
the ftraight line interfeéts the plane. If the plane is given by 
the equation aw + by + z = C, and the perpendicular to it 
be required to be drawn through a point whofe co-ordinates 
are x, y, x, the equation to this perpendicular will be 
x —*' =a(z,.— 2) — yi =b(z2— z') and the 
equation to the plane may be expreffed in this form 
a(w—w) + 8(y—y') +s — 2! =C — aa! — by! — 2! 

Let X, Y, Z, be the co-ordinates of the point of interfec- 
tion of the plane and perpendicular, then 


wee ween 


C — ax! —by—2! 


ra Mig Spee ea ee 
ee pS) 
7h Sal b(C—ax—by'—2! 
y =) + 1 4 a sain 
a(C —ax'— by! —2! 
a Woe pals 


The length of the perpendicular comprehended between 
the points X, Y.Z and the points a5 y's zis = 
“/ (X a” ED + (¥—y') + (Z = z')? 


Hence it follows that the perpendicular drawn from the 
origin of the co-ordinates upon a plane whofe equation is 


ax+by + 2%=Cisexprefled by swe 


zidane 7 TTS 
Having the equations of a ftraight line +f z= 
i 


the enpatign of a plane perpendicular to this line drawn 
through the point a, y', 2', is a(#—a' é(y—y' 
ee tee J ( ) by zy) 
To find the co-ordinates of the point of interfeétion of the 
plane, the equations of the flraight line may be put under the 
following form ; 
a— 2 =az tae — 2’ 
Ma Waa seg he! 
Let X', Y', Z', be the co-ordinates of the points of in- 
terfection ; then 


aed Moca soe 


Ln = = 
hee ee BEA 
bia@!—2) +4 (8) 42) 
Ve —. 
jig bar eae eal 
X= a(a(x'—2)+b(y —#) +2! 


ita+lh 
Subfituting for X', Y', Z', their values in the radical 
J (X' — x) + (XY — 9) 4 (Z— 2'l? > 
an exprefiion is obtained for the perpendicular contained be- 
tween the given point of the {traight line, of which the co- 
ordinates are X', Y',Z'. When theitraightline pafles through 


the origin of the co-ordinates, its equations become x = az, 


= 
the ftraight line, drawn from the origin of the co-ordinates 
to its interfeGtion with the perpendicular let fall from 
the point 2’, 7’, z', upon it: on this fuppofition, « = o, 2 = o 
Z! aw + by! + 2) 


and the radical expreffes tle length of 


Us 
bx'; X' = az’; there- 


ax +by'+2' 

fore \f7 XP? 4 YP a ——————r 
BO, Sve A ae eee 

This expreffion is ufed in finding the angle which two 
{traight lines make with each other. 

4. The equation of two ftraight lines being given to find 
the angle which they make with each other, and if they do 
not interfeét each other to determine the angle which their 
projections form on a plane that is parallel to them, let 
the equations of the given lines be 


ft e>=azt+e 
2 ly=ba te 

et er 
20 Fr Ae eee! 


If they interfea, the angle which they make is equal to 
the angle formed by their parallels which pafs through 
the origin of the co-ordinates ; the equations to their parallels 

: oy Oe 2 
being } Se ea Te be If a point be taken on the 
fecond parallel, whofe co-ordinates are 2", y', =’, and a per- 
pendicular be let fall from this point to the firft parallel ; 
then in the right-angled triangle formed by this perpendicu- 
lar, and by the ftraight lines drawn from the origin of the 
co-ordinates to the two extremities of this perpendicu- 
lar, there are given the two fides which contain the re- 
quired angle; the exprefflion for one of thefe fides is 


aoe 


f 
ad 
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VJ x? + y + 2", the other, as found in the preceding 
ax' 4 by! + x! 


problem, is —= 


MoT) pay 4G 
Therefore the cofine of the required angle is equal 
aw'+ by! + 2' 
A erage | a eT ET 
But «! = a'2', y = 6! z's; therefore the cofine of the 


angle formed by the two given ftraight lines 
Lig a+b5! 


A RE Sy aL ibs ake Veer tig Bs Sid Ae 

It appears from this expreffion, that when two ftraight 
lines have for their equations 

Wanchisacciesseo ts =< GNzon i= Use 
Diatatovedesvanve X12 ial sim Mens 
if they are perpendicular to each other, the following equa- 
tion of condition will be obtained, 1 +aa’ + 4 b' = 0, which 
equation may be likewife obtained direéily as follows: the 
plane perpendicular to the firft line drawn through the origin 
of the co-ordinates has for its equationaw + by + x = 0. 
But the perpendicular to the firit ftraight line muft be con- 
tained in the plane perpendicular to it; therefore the equa- 
tions to the perpendicular x = a! z', y = b' x, and the 
equation of the plane muit fubfift at the fame time; there- 
fore 1 +aa'+bb'=o0. Theangle of the two planes may 
bethus determined. Letax + by +2=C,a'u + by 
+ 2 = C be the equations of the planes; thefe make with 
each other the fame angle as the ftraight lines which are per- 
pendicular to them, and which are drawn from the origin of 
the co-ordinates; therefore the cofine of the angle formed 
by the two given planes, is 
1+aa'+bb! 
A/ Tague xX Thea giea sep 2 

If the angle be required between one ftraight line and one 
plane, then fuppofe a parallel drawn to the given lines 
through the origin of the ordinates, and a perpendicular to 
the plane, the angle contained between thefe two ftraight 
lines will bethe complement of the required angle; and confe- 
quently, the cofine of the angle of the two lines is the fine of 
the angle required. 

The {traight line, whofe equations are x = a%, y = bx, 
makes with the axes x, y, x, angles whofe cofines are 


x S aN zs 


ae) 


a/ ae y rae nl x? + #7 4% 
a b i 


Vie eae Ce ee Peele 
The fame expreffions are the values of the cofines of the 
angles which a plane perpendicular to the ftraight line, and 
whofe equation isax + by +.% = 0, makes with the co- 
erdinate planes xy, zy, vx. If the equation of the plane 
is Ax + By + Cz + D=C, the cofines of the angles 
which it makes with the co-ordinate planes are 


A B 


and the expreflion found above for the perpendicular, let falk 
from the origin of the co-ordinates on the plane, becomes 
D * 
TROP EC 
It has been already remarked,, that if T be the tri- 
angle formed by the three lines, which join, two and two, 


the three given points, and 4, 7', z!' its projeétions on the 


co-ordinate planes, then¢ = YA, ¢¢ = 1B, te" =1C; S 
being the folidity of a pyramid which has for its bafe the 
triangle T, and whofe vertex is the origin of the co-ordinates, 
Now the folidity of this pyramid is the product of the bafe 


T, by one third of its height ————-——— 
VAG AEB a C2 


; there- 


D wre 
fore a= TE ex ya ee or fubftituting for 
A, B, C their values 24, 2 ¢/, 2¢", T? =v? +e + #7. 
If S be the area of another triangle whofe projeGtions are 
sy s', s", and fituated in the fame plane as the triangle T; then 
S? = S- + S? + S/? 


a 
See Tt Bate Br gace : wh ( ES 
a 2 2 
in like manner Z 2 SS ow T = 
He ( B ) 2 7! 
RY + Bee 


I 


-_—- —  -- SE 


which fignifies that any triangle is 


( VA A? 4+ B: dt Cc 
to its projection on one of the co-ordinate planes, as radius 
is to the cofine of the angle which the plane of the triangle 
makes with the plane on which it is projected. 

But thetriangle S being inthe fame plane with the triangle T 

t jie SHeMeS cu 

Tid SS? 

if the equation T? = # + ¢* + ¢'? be put 
i! Audie nates ac 

a ete - t', it will become 
TS Sfs $ 7s 17s"; but (I? + SP=T?+2TS + 
Sar + MP +P 42ts +2ts + 27s" 4 gr 4 
s? 45? therefore (T +5)? = (¢+5)? + (4 5)? + 
(+ st) 

Taking in the fame manner in the fame plane a third tri- 
angle R, whofe projections on the rectangular planes are 
r, r', r', it may be fhewn that (R + S + T)? 
(r+s4+t)? 4 (+0 4 #)P + (rl + 5" + 1); hence 
if any plane figure whatever be projected on three reétangu- 
lar planes, the fquare of the area of this figure will be equal 
to the fum of the {quares of the areas of its three projections, 


therefore 


under this ferm, T = a & 


Propiem V. 

Two ftraight lines being given, rft, to determine the 
equations to a ftraight line perpendicular to each of them 
on which their fhorteft diftance is meafured; 2d, to find 
an expreffion for this fhorteft diftance. 

The direction of a plane parallel to two ftraight lines 
given in pofition may be determined: this plane being drawn 
through any point in fpace, we may conceive a plane to 
pafs through each of the ftraight lines perpendicular to it : 
the interfection of thefe two planes is evidently the line 
required, therefore the equations to thefe planes will be 
thofe of the line required. 

Let « = 2% + 4,9 = bz + B, be the equations to the 
firft line, it will meet the plane xy ina pomt P, of which 
the co-ordinates 2 = 0, y= fy w= a. 

The fecond flraight line having for its equations 4 = a's 
+ a!, y = b's + @, it meets the plane xy in a point P’, 
whofe co-ordinates are = 0, y =f, x= a. 

The equations of the planes drawn through the points P 
and P’ parallel to the two given ftraight lines ave of the form 


Q2z A (x — «), 
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eoneee 


following equations 


ttAa-— Bis =o 3 
Bey pe Ba = eT hence 
6-— bes, 
a WF) @) 
a! a 
B= b! ab (2) 


The perpendiculars to thefe parallel planes drawn through the 
points P, P! have their equations 
woes a. gee Pas) = b= FP 

2d - - - x= Aztoasy=—B2+ BF 

The plane drawn through the firft of thefe perpendiculars, 

and the firft given line, has for its equation 
L(x —¢) +M(y—@)+2=0 (E) 
L and M being given by the two equations 
1+ LA + MB =o (3) 
1+La+Mésé=0 (4) 
The equation of the plane drawn through the fecond 
perpendicular, and the fecond ftraight line is 
Li! (« —«') + M (y—#') + 2=0 (E’) 
L! and M’ being determinable by thefe equations 
re A ivi se 
Srerel! a SMa , : 

Now each of thefe lait planes contains the required line, 
therefore the equations of their line of interfe¢tion will be 
thofe required. 

The equations (1) (2) give the values-of A and B, and 
combining them with equations (3) (4) the following 
values are obtained for L M, L’M'; 
a—a'+b(ab'— ab) 


Ya (aa )ee OS a 
Lta2 eRe (ab' — a'b) 
~ a (a —a) +b (b'— 4) 
Se 6 — b'— a (ab'—a'b) 
~ a (a'—a) + b(b' — b) 
M 6 — b'— a' (ab' — ab) 


=a(a'—a) +5(8 — 6) 
Subftituting thefe values in equations (E) (E') we have 
9) fama ts (2s —ah} 4 y- fo — 
—a(et— dsb +2 fa(a'—a) +5 @—a)} 
fa —alt b' (abt — a'b) t + (y—P) 
{s- B — a! (ab! — at) } +2 {a (2 — a) + # 
(ai — Bi yt 
ced from the firft by changing a,b, «,@ into a', b!, a', 6’, and 

a', b into-a, b. 

From thefe two equations which reprefent the’ required 
kne, its projections on the planes y x, xz, may be found by 
fucceffively eliminating 2 and y. 

It remains now to determine the abfolute length of the 
fhorteft diftance between the two lines. 

If from the origin of the co-ordinates a perpendicular be 
let fall on each of the parallel planes, thefe, having the fame 
dire&tion, will become one and the fame ftraight line: their 
difference, or the diftance between the two planes, will be the 
fhorteft diftance required. The length of thefe perpendiculars 


wil, by the laft problem, be 
Aa oa Bs 


VO 4B 


= 0; (* — a’) 


= 0; where the fecond equation may be dedu- 


for the plane 


A (@—al+B (y— 6) + 2=0; Dbeng = Ao 


eet eae for the plane 
Az 5 e') + B(y—8) + x= 0, where D'’ = Aw 
Bi. 


The difference P! — P = 


A 
aL 


fubftituting for A and B their values 
pr pa (el a) Oy Ma = ByIGahraye 
v {(@ —ay + (bb)? + (wtb — ab) } 

When the ftraight lines meet each other,this diftance being 
nothing, (a! —«) (6'— 6) — (8! — 8). (2’— a) = oF 
the fame equation, as has been already found, exprefling 
two right lines which interfect each other. 

On the transformation of the Co-ordinates —Given the co- 
éclinates of a point in relation to three re€tangular planes, 
to determine the co-ordinates of this point, mrefpeét to 
three other planes. 

Thefe three new planes being given in pofition in refpect 
to three primitive planes, their equations are giver. 

Let thefe be, for the 


it, A xt BytCzLD =o 
2d, As Boy + Cl Ds 
3d, Ala +. BYy 4 C’z + D!' =o 


Thefe three planes interfect each other two by two ip 
three ftraight lines which are the new axes. “The new co-or- 
dinates of the point are meafured on the lines drawn through 
this point parallel to the new axis. ‘The length of any one of 
thefe co-ordinates is the part of one of thefe lines contained 
between the point, and the plane of the co-ordinates to 
which this line is parallel. 

Let 2,y,2, bethe co-ordinates of the point in relation to the 
primitive planes, and z, v, w, its co-ordinates in relation to the 
three new planes. For concifenefs let 
(A (C'B" — C’B!) + B (AIC! ANC) 4S 

(Fz A" “= BUAT? 


L* = (Br CiBiy AIC" AC) + (BAN BAN 
(A'(C BY — GB) + BI (ACL AMG sc 
re (BY AN BY A)* 
= (CB"_ CB) + (A C’— A"C)*+ (BA B’AY 

A" (CB! — C’B). +B" (A C! — A'C)? + er 

z (BA'— Bi A) 


"= EBICBy +(A CAC) + (BA BAP 

The values of the new co-ordinates willbe 

Ax+ By +Cz+D 
a 

Ales + By + Cz + D 


a 


Als + Bly + C2 + D! 
a 

If the three new planes be fuppofed perpendicular to eact 
other, then AA! + BB’ 4+ CC’=o0'; AA’ + BB! 
4+ CC" =0; A'A" + BB" + CO C'=o. 

Multiplying the firft of thefe three equations by B", the fe~ 
cond by B’, and fubtraéting, we have C (C BY — C’B) — 
A (BYA"— BY’ A) =o. Multiplying the firft by A”, 
the fecond by A’, and fubtraéting, we have, 

B (Bi A” — B’ A’) — C (A'C'— A'"C) = 0. 

Multiplying the firft by C", the fecond by C’, and fub- 
rating, ye have 
tracting, we ACA 


wg = 
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A (A’ C= Alc’) — B (C’ BY — C" B’), = o. 
By means of thefe three equations the expreffion for L is 
teduced to VA? + Be + C. 
By a fimilar calculation, 
Tits of Ala BACT, MEMES A Re 8, 


which gives for the new co-ordinates u,v, w, 


w= Avrt+By4+C x4+D VA? +B 4C 
oS Alnt Bly +Ch24 Di = VA” +B" + C? 


w= A" sx + Bly + C'’sx + D'= VA" + BYP TCP 
The values of u,v, cw, might have been determined direGily, 
fince they are the perpeadiculars drawn from the points #,y, x, 
upon three planes, whofe equations are known. 

If it be required to transform one fyftem of rectangular 
co-ordinates into another fyftem likewife reCtangular, and 
having the fame origin as the firft, the three new axes may 
be given by the equations of the three new rectangular planes. 
Of the fix conftant quantities which enter thefe equations, 


three are determined by the condition that the planes are’ 


perpendicular to each other, and their values are to be caleu- 
lated from that which is affirned to the three others; but 
this calculation may be avoided by determining the pofition 
of the new axes by means of any three angles J, 6, . This 
transformation is ufeful in the application of analyfis to me- 
chanics. The following method is that ufed by La Place in 
the “Mechanique celette.” 

Let the primitive planes be defignated by two of the 
three co-ordinates x, y, x, which they contain, and the new 
planes by two of the co-ordinates x”, 9", ='”. 

Let § be the angle of the two planes x y and x’” y’”. 

a the angle which the axis « makes with the line of in- 
terfeCtion of the plane a’” y’” with the piane w y. 

¢ the angie which this line makes with the axis x”. 

Tt is now required to find the values of «””, y’”, x”, in terms 
of x, y, x, and of the three angles 1, 4, ¢. 

Let x’, y’, z', be the co-ordinates of a point referred to the 
rectangular axes, reckoned upon the three following lines. 
1. The interfecting line of the plane »'" y!’ with the plane 
wy. 2. The projection of the axis 2!" on the plane wy. 
3. The axis z ; 

then’ v= x' cof.) + y! fin. L 
g=y' col.) =x! fim ) 
B=lz' 

Let x', y', 2", be the co-ordinates of a point referred to 
the rectangular axes, reckoned upon the three following 
lines; 1. The interfe&ting line of the plane x y'!! with that 
of x y. 2. The perpendicular to this line on the plane «x''’ 
ge 3- The axis\z!!; then 

C5 ees Fl 
y= yt cof. 9 + 2 fin. 6 
z' = x! cof. 8 — y' fin. 0: 
xl, y’", 2!!! being the co-ordinates of the point relative 
the three axes x!", y!’, 2”, we have 
wll = ow cof. 6 — yl fin. 
gy = y" cof. O + a" fin. g 
gz! = aN, 

x" (cof. 6 fins. fin. @ + cof. J cof. ¢) 
Hence x = + y!' (cof. 6 fin.) cof. ¢ — cof. J fin. 9) 
+ gill! fin, @-fins bp 

2” (eof..6 cof.) fin. — fin. J cof. ¢) 
+ yl" (cof. 6 cof. L cof, ¢ + fin.) fin. ¢) 
+ 2! fine @ cof. J 

= = =" cof. 9 — y fin. 6 cof. o — x!’ fin. 9 fin. @- 

Multiplying thefe values of «, y, xrefpectively by the co- 

efficients of x/"in thefe values, we have 


8 


to 


J= 


/ 
tl 


wv (cof. 6 fin. J fin.¢ + cof. Jt eof. ) 
+y (cor § cof. fin. ? — fin. } cof. ¢) 
zs fin. 4 fin. '?. 

And by multiplying thefe values of x, y, = 
the co-efficients of y'’ in thefe values, 
co-efficients of z'!', we have 

x (cof. 4 fin.) cof. 2 
+ y (cof. § cof. 1 cof. ? 
— z fin. 6 cof. ¢. 

zl" = fin. 6 fin.) + y fin. Ocof. | + x cof. 6. 

Another transformation is fometimes ufed; a point being 
referred to three rectangular planes by the co-ordinates 
wv, y, %, a ftraight line is drawn from this point to the origin 
of the co-ordinates; the length of this line is given, as like- 
wife the angles which it rake s with the three retangular 
axes. If 7 reprefent this line, and 2, 6,7, the three angles, 
then « =7col. @, y= 7 col. 2, % =/r cof. y(1)). 

Of thefe three angles two only are neceflary ; becaufe 

cof, «7/4. cof. 6* + cof. y? = 1: 

When the pofition of a point is thus determined by a line 
ry and two angles, r is called the radius veor, and the ori- 
gin of the co-ordinates becomes a pole, from which preceeds 
the radii vefores of different points in {pace. 


re{pectively by 
and afterwards by the 


— cof..).fini.) 
+ fin. J fin. 9) 


APs 


Dire 


Sometimes the radius vector is projected upon one of the 
reCtangular planes, fuppofe on xy: the angle of the radius, 
with its projection, is given, as likewile the angle of the pro- 
jection with the axis aa, or y, if ¢ reprefent the firft, and 1 
the fecond of thefe angles, 

z2=riin.?;y=riin.¢ fin.) 524 = rfin. Pcof-L. (1) 

If the point, referred to three re€tangular planes by the 
co-ordinates x, y, x, belongs to a furface, we have between 
thefe three co-ordinates an equation, F (x,y, 2,) = 0. If 
the co-ordinates. are transformed, and the new ones become 
u,v, w, we mutt fubititute in F = o for ‘x, y, z, their values 
in terms of u,v, w, and the refulting equation will belong” 
to the new furface referred to the new planes. 

If in the equation F = 0, for x,y,z, we fubftitute the 
values given in equations (1) and (2), it will become what is 
termed the polar equation to this furface. 

When a curve is given by two equations f (2, y,2%)'= O> 
£ (x, y, %) = ©, in fubitituting in thefe equations the values 
given by equation F (x, y, x) = 0, we obtain an equation to 
the curve, relating either to three new planes by the co-ordi- 
nates u,v, w, or to a pole, by the radii vedores,and their angles. 

Of the centres of furfaces, and of their diametral planes.— 
The centre of a furface is defined to be a point, in which: 
all the chords pafling through this point are divided into two 
equal parts. 

A diametral plane is that which divides a fyftem of parallel. 
chords, each into equal parts. 

Hence,\ if a furface has a centre, all the diametral planes 
which it can have, neceflarily pafs through this centre. 

Having given the algebraic equation of a furface, to deter- 
mine, 1ft,ifit hasacentre ; 2d. if it has a diametral plane. 

If the propofed furface has.a centre, let it be referred to 
three planes, the origin of whofe co-ordinates is the centre 
itfelf. 

Any ftraight line drawn through the origin of thefe co- 
ordinates will bea diameter, and will cut the furface in two 
points, the co-ordinates of the firtk being 2, y, 2, and of the 
fecond — x, — y,; - x. Therefore, the equation to the fur- 
face muft fubfilt in taking a, y, x, pofitive or negative; to 
fatisfy this condition, the fum of the exponents oF the three 
co-ordinates in every form muft be the fame in every 
parity as the number which expreffes the degree of the 
equation propofed, that is ; if-even, even, if odd, odd. tae 
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if ¢ (r,s, t,) = © be the equation to the furface referred to, 
any three planes, then, in this equation make 
-as=y+b,t=% 
and an equation of the furface will be obtained in terms 
of x,y,z referred to three new planes parallel to the firit, 
and pafling through the point fuppofed to be the centre of 
the furface: if, by the three particular values affigned to 
a, b, c, the terms cun be made to difappear, in which the 
fum of the exponents of the three co-ordinates are of a dif- 
ferent denomination as to even or odd, then the degree or 
dimenfion of the equation 9 (r,s, #) = 0, the propofed fur- 
face’ will have a centre. 

Of diametral Planes —When, in all the terms of an equa- 
tion of a furface, the exponent of one of the co-ordinates is 
an even number, the plane of each of the other co-ordinates 
divides the furface into two equal and fimilar parts. 

The equation being ¢ (x, y, z,) if in all its terms the expo- 
nent of z is an even number, the plane of x and y will be 


r=2 eis 


a diametral, for it will give for z a value z, function of x, y, 


and conftant quantities, and z = & will fatisfy this equation ; 
therefore, to the fame values of a and y, two values of x 
will correfpond, differing only in the fign; therefore the 
plane of «, y will be diametral, and for the fame reafon the 
two other planes of the co-ordinates will be diametral ; when 
in each term the exponents of x, y are even numbers. 

Let ¢ (r,s, ¢;) = 0 be the equation of the propofed fur- 
face ; by the transformation of the ordinate, the furface may 
be referred to three new planes, then Ar + Bs + Ce + 
D—o; Ar = Biss Cer Dos Ai ee bigs 
C"¢ + D!'= 0; in which equation there are nine conftant 
quantities. 

The furface propofed has diametral planes, when, by af- 
figning real and particular values to thefe conitant quantities, 
the terms in which the exponents of the co-ordinates which 
are odd numbers,, may be made to difappear. The real 
root of the equation, obtained by making the co-efficients of 
thefe terms equal zero, determine the number of diametral 
planes. 

In confidering furfaces of the fecond degree, great ufe 
may be made of thefe principles, in determining the centres 
and diametral planes of thefe furfaces. 

Of Surfaces of the fecond Degree.—Let the general equa- 
tion of the fecond degree, between three variable quantities 
xy, %, be ax + by’ + cz + dxy+ eyu+ fxz + oat 
hy--kz+1=0. To determine if the furface to which 
this equation belongs has a centre. 

Making x= c+ 2,y =y' + 0,2 = 2 + 9%, y be- 
ing fuppofed the co-ordinates of the center, the equation 
becomes a! x* +B’ y” tex? + d'a'y' + ely'al + flx'al+ 
gixlt hy + k2' 4+ 1=0. : 

In this equation, which is likewife of the fecond degree, 
there are only three terms in which the fum of the exponents 
of the co-ordinates is an odd number; thefe terms may 
be made to difappear, by making their co-efficients equal to 
zero, which gives g' = 0; b' = 0; k!= o, making this fub- 
ftitution and taking only the terms multiplied by x’, y', z', 
2zaz+dB +fy+tg=o0,2bB+datey+h=o, 
2ey+eBt+fetk=o. te 

Thefe equations being linear in <, f, 75 thefe quantities 
have real values; therefore, furfaces of the fecond degree 
have a centre. 

If a certain relation be eftablifhed between the conftant 
quantities a, b,c, d, &c. this centre may be placed at an infi- 
nite diftance from the origin of the co-ordinates. In effe&, 
the value of 2, @,y are fractions whofe common denominator 
jsac+bfi+cd'— 4abe— de f, therefore, when the fol. 
Jowing equation fubfitts between the conftant quantities of 


the general equation of a furface of the fecond degree, vix. 
ae +bf?+cd +4abc 4+ def; the co-ordinates 
of the centre of this furface are infinite. The furface 
of the fecond degree has likewife diametral planes, for by 
tranfpofing the ordinates it may be referred to three new 
planes, containing nine conttant quantities; taking u, uv, w for 
the new co-ordinates, the general equation becomes A u? 
+ Bo 4+ Cw*4+ Duv+Euw+ Fuw+Gu+He + 
K w + 1 = 0; exterminating thofe terms in which the ex- 
ponent of any one of the co-ordinates is odd, the fix follow- 
ing equations are obtained ; D = 0, E=0,F =0, G=o0, 
H=o0, K=0; (A). Of nine conftant quantities, fix 
only are determined by thefe equations ; hence it follows, 
that three planes may cut a furface of the fecond degree in 
four equal and fimilar parts in an infinite number of ways ; it 
has therefore an infinity of diametral and conjugate planes, 
and of thefe three perpendicular ones, which interfeét each 
other on the three ftraight lines on which are reckoned 
the axes of the furface. This property is analogous to 
that of curves of the fecond degree, which have an infinity 
of conjugate diameters, and in thefe curves there are two 
conjugate diameters perpendicular to each other, called 
axes. The three equations which exprefs that the new 
planes of the co-ordinates are re€taagular joined to 
the fix equations (A), determine the nine conftant 
quantities which enter into the equations of thefe planes. 

Taking for granted what however may be demonitrated, - 
that thefe conftant quantities have always real values, we 
may fuppofe, that referring the furface of the fecond degree 
to its re€tangular co-ordinates, its general equation will 
always be of this form, Lx*+ My'+Nz’—i1=0. We 
fhall firft contider the furfaces comprehended under the general 
equation, and next the cafe where the centre is removed to 
an infinite diftance from the origin of the co-ordinates. 

Every furface of the fecond degree interfected by a 
plane, has for its feétion a curve of the fecond degree ; 
for whatever be the planes, it may become, by the tranf- 
formation of its co-ordinates, one of the planes to 
which the furface is referred, fo that after this transfor- 
mation, the equation to the furface is ftill of the fecond 
degree ; moreover, the equations of the feétions made 
on a furface by the planes of the co-ordinates cannot be 
of a higher dimenfion than the equation of the furface, 
therefore every furface of the fecond degree cut by a plane 
has for its feétion a curve of the fecond degree hkewife. 

If the interfecting plane moves parallel to itfelf, the 
fection remains always fimilar to itfelf: its axes remain 
always parallel, and its centre is always on the fame diame- 
ter of the furface, which may be thus demonitrated. - 

The equation of a curve of the fecond degree may always 
be reduced to this form, 

Ix? + my +nxy +p=o0. 

If in this equation fx and fy be fubftituted for x and y, 
f being a conitant quantity, the new equation which refults 
from this fub{titution belongs evidently to a curve fimilar to 
the firft, and fimilarly fituated ; it only differs from the firit 
in the conltant term, for after having divided all the terms by 
F's) it becomes 


Let my taxyt 5 =o. r 


Therefore all curves of the fecond degree, whofe equations 
are of this form, differing only in the conftant term, will be 
fimilar and fimilarly fituated. 

The general equation to a furface of the fecond degree 
being 
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Let 


L#¥iMy+N2*—1=0, 
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Let the equation of any interfecting plane be 

z=Ax+By+C. 

The projection of the interfeGtion of the curve with the 
fur face on the plane x y will have this equation, 
x*(L+NA’) + 9° (M+ NB) + 2ABNxy 
+2ACNx+2BCNy+NC—1 

If the interfeGting plane be fuppofed to change its pofi- 
tion by moving parallel to itfelf, A and B will remain con- 
ftant, and C only will change its value; hence it follows that 
the co-efficients of x’, y’, x y,in the equation of projection, 
will remain the fame, whatever be the value of C. But by 
the transformation of the co-ordinates this equation may 
be reduced to this form ; 

Vue +m'vt+anuv+p'=0; 
in which equation the co-efficients / m' n' only contain A and 
B; p' alone being fome function of C. If C be made to 
vary, the value of p! may be fuppofed to become p", and the 
preceding equation to become 
le+m'v+n'unv+p"=o0 

which as it only differs from the former in the conftant quan- 
tity, evidently belongs to a fimilar curve ; hence it may be 
demontftrated that all parallel fections are fimilar, and fimi- 
larly fituated. Moreover, the locus of the centres of thefe 
feétions is in a diameter of the furface. 

If in the equation La* + My? +N2?— 1=0 we 
fubftitute for the co-efficients L, M, N, the conftant quan- 


= O(1) 


tities ar = 5, a being greater than 4, andb > ¢; it be- 
Faas 
comes 
Pex teoaey + ab zx =a bc (E) 

The advantage of this fubftitution is to render the fign of each 
term of the equation independent of the particular values of 
the co-efficients, and to introduce as conitant quantities 
(in the equations of the fections of the furface by the planes 
ofthe co-ordinates) only the principal axes of thefe fections. 

From the different combinations of the figns three diftin& 
cafes arife from equation E ; fora full inveftigation of which 
we mutt refer our reader to the original work from which this 
article was principally extracted. (Vide Application de 
P Analyfe a la Geometric, par M. Monge.) 

The three equations are 
Bexttcoayt+@b 2=e@b'c,or La*+ My?—Ne?=1 
bexttoay—a@he2t=abc,orLe« +My —Nz=1 
Bexeicay —abs =a hcjorlLes —My -Nz=1 
The former belongs to the ellipfoid and the two others to 
two different fpecies of hyperboloids. 

Geometry, Chara@ers in. See CHARACTER. 

Geometry, Spherical. See Spuerica. 

GEOMORY, Pexuozo, in Antiquity, the divifion or clafs 
of the ancient Athenians employed in agriculture. 

GEONOMA, in Botany, from yew, a fetter out, or 
diflributor of land, alluding to the mode of growth ot the 
firft {pecies of the genus in queltion, as hereafter defcribed. 
—Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 593.—Clafsand order, Monoecia Mo- 
nadelphia. Nat. Ord. Palma. 

Geni@himserr «ales ate 

Eff. Ch. General Spatha double, of two valves. 
Calyx in three deep fegments. Petals three. 
fix, united into a cylinder. 

Female, Calyx and Corolla like the male. Style one, 
lateral. Stigma of two lobes. Drupadry, with one feed. 

1. G. pinnalifrons. Fronds pinnate ; the pinne ab- 
ruptly jageed.’’—Native of the Caracas, in fhady woods on 
the lofty mountain of Buenavitta. Bredemeyer.—The trunk 
is fimple and flender, an inch in diameter, {mocth, rifing to 
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Male, 
Filaments 
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the height of fifteen feet, when, by the power of the wind 
on its ample foliage, it is blown down, but foon produces 
new fhoots and roots from the top, whence a new trunk 
fprings up to the fame height of about fifteen feet, and in 
its turn is quickly laid proftrate like the fermer. The 
fronds (rather leaves) are pinnate, their pinne irregular, 
fomewhat folded, jagged abruptly at the fummit. Spatha 
double, of two valves, wedge-fhaped, fomewhat comprefled, 
acute, three inches long. Spadix fifteen inches in length, 
branched at the top, the branches round, bearing each from 
feven to nine alternate, cylindrical {pikes, of the length of 
three inches each. /*/owers conftantly three, funk ina little 
hollow of the fpike, two of which are male, one female. 
Drupa dry and fibrous, the fize of a pea. Nut globofe, black. 

2. G. fimplicifrons. ‘* Fronds fimple, wedge-fhaped, 
cloven.’’—Found at the Caracas with the former. Brede- 
meyer.—The trunk of this is permanently upright, ten feet 
high, an inch thick. ’ronds (or eaves) a foot long, fimple, 
wedge-fhaped, taper at the bafe, cloven,and divaricated at 
the fummit, fupported on very long ftalks. Spatha double, 
of two valves. Spadix bearing at its extremity three or 
four cylindrical fpikes. Flowers immerfed in little cavities, 
like the former. Wailldenow. 

GEOPONIC, fomething defcribing or relating to agri- 
culture. Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, and Pliny, 
are fometimes called geoponic writers. 

GEORG, Sr., in Geography, a town of Germany, at the 
conflux of the rivers Teya and March, formerly a royal 
city, but now much reduced; 24 miles N.N.E. of Pref- 
burg.—Alfo, a town of Hungary; 7 miles N.N.E. of 
Prefburg. 

GEORGE, in Biography, furnamed the Cappadocian, 
was made bifhop of Alexandria when Athanafius was driven 
from that fee by the perfecutions of the emperor Conftan- 
tius, about the year 355. (See ATHANAasIUs.) He was 2 
native of Epiphania, in Cilicia, where his father purfued the 
bufinefs of a fuller. From this obfeure fituation the fon 
raifed himfelf, it is faid, not by the moft honourable means, 
to the ftation ofa prelate in the church, At firft he obtain- 
ed a lucrative appointment as purveyor of bacon to the 
army : not contented with the regular profits of his office, 
he made ufe of every art, however bafe and corrupt, in the 
accumulation of wealth ; foas to render a mean employment 
truly infamous. His depredations on the public purfe be- 
came fo notorious, that he felt it extremely dangerous to 
wait the iffue of a fuit commenced againft him. He fled 
from the purfuit of juftice, and contrived to take with him 
his ill-gotten wealth. The place of his retreat was Alex- 
andria, where he profeffed great zeal for the Arian fyitem of 
theology, and being a man of {uperior talents, he acquired 
contiderable influence with his difciples in that city. Here 
he collected a large and very valuable collection of books, 
which the emperor Julian afterwards made the foundation 
of the noble library eftablifhed by him in the temple erected 
in honour of the emperor Trajan, but which was burnt by 
the connivance of the emperor Jovian. When Athanafius 
was driven from Alexandria, George was elected bifhop by 
the prevailing party. In this {tation his condu& was in the 
higheit degree cruel and oppreffive. He perfecuted the Ca- 
tholics with an unrelenting hand, and the other inhabitants 
of this valt diocefe were objects of his tyranny and ayarice. 
The merchants he impoverifhed by unjuft monopolies and 
cruel taxes; the Pagans, who had been excited with the 
hopes of freedom and toleration, did not efcape his rapacity, 
and the rich temples of Alexandria were either pillaged or 
mfulted by him, who exclaimed, in a haughty and threaten- 
ing tone of voice, “ How long will thefe fepulchres be per- 
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vaitted to ftand."* The people endured all thefe aéts of 
oppreffion till their patience was exhaufted ; they then rofe 
as one man, and expelled him the city. With much difficul- 
ty he regained his authority, which he held till the year 362, 
when the acceffion of Julian to the empire was the fignal for 
the downfal of the bifhop. He, and two other perfons, 
who had been minifters of his atrocities, were ignominioufly 
dragged in chains to the public prifon. Here, after a con- 
finement of a few days only, they were attacked by the Pagan 
populace, who forced open the doors of the dungeons, and 
with cruel infults maffaered the vile wretches. Their lifelefs 
bodies were carried in triumph through the ftreets on the 
back of a camel, and after having fuffered every indignity, 
they were thrown into the fea, with the avowed intention of 
difappointing the devotion of Chriftians, who, they fore- 
faw, would gladly canonize the tyrant as a martyr and faint. 
The fears of the Pagans were juft, but their precautions 
ineffe&ual. The meritorious death, as it was denominated, of 
the prelate, obliterated the memory of his life, and the infa- 
mous George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the re- 
nowned St George of England, thepatronof arms, of chivalry, 
and of the garter. ‘The faints of Cappadocia, Balfil, and the 
Gregories, did not acknowledge their companion, and pope 
Gelafius, about the year 494, is the firlt Catholic who 
acknowledges St. George, and who placed him among the 
martyrs of the churches. He rejects his a¢ts as fpurious, 
and as the compoiition of heretics. His fame and popularity 
in Europe, and eipecially in England, proceeded from the 
érufades. Gibbon, vols. i. and iv. Moreri. 

Gronce of Trcbifond, a learned modern Greek, was bern, 
in 1395, in the ifle of Crete. of a family originally from 
Trebifond, from which he derives his name. He came to 
Italy about 1420, and obtained the patronage of Francis 
Barbaro, a noble of Venice, through whofe means he was 
invited to a profeflorfhip of Greek at Vicenza. Thence he 
removed to Venice, where he acquired great reputation as 
a grammarian and inftruétor in Grecian eloquence. After 
this he obtained an invitation from pope Eugenius IV. to 
fettle at Rome, and, during the life of the pontiff, he was 
occupied in teaching rhetoric and philofophy, and in tranf- 
lating feveral ancient Greek authors into Latin. He was 
engaged in a fimilar manner by pope Nicholas V., under 
whofe patronage George might have lived happily, had not 
this own temper involved him in many difputes with the 
earned men about the papal court. Wath Poggio he came 
to blows, and it was neceflary to refort to the authority of 
the apoftolic fecretaries to part them. His own conduét at 
length forced him from Rome, and he took refuge, in 1452, 
at Naples, where he was gracioufly received by king Al- 
phonfo, but he did not partake of his liberality, and had 
great difficulty, at this period, in maintaining hisfamily. It 
is fuppofed, that by the interference of his friend Filelfo, 
h2 was reconciled to the pope, and that he returned to the 
papal city : but in 1459 he was at Venice, where he pre- 
dented to the doge his verfion of Plato’s book on laws, and 
was then engaged asa profeffor of belles lettres. In 1464 
he went to Crete, and pafled thence to Conftantinople. On 
his return he found his own fcholar Paul II. on the papal 
throne, which led him to vifit Rome, but his treatment 
there did not, probably, correfpond with his expectations ; 
he was, for fome offence not known, caft into prifon, where 
he was kept during afpace of four months. He died about 
the year 1480. He lived to a good old age, and was 
author of many works on rhetoric and fubjects connected 
with polite literature ; and he tranflated many others, par- 
ticularly of the fathers, from the Greek into the Latin. He 
is efteemed very highly for the fhare which he had in intro- 


ducing Greek literature into the Weft. His Latie 
ftyle was far from pure; and in controyerfy he dealt much 
in invective. The comparifon which he inftituted between 
Ariftotle and Plato gave great offence to the adherents of 
the latter, particularly to cardinal Beflarion, who wrote an 
anfwer to him, Gen. Biog. 

Georcg, called alfo Amira, flourifhed about the clofe of 
the r6th century, and was at Rome under the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. He publifhed “* A Syriac and Chaldee 
Grammar”’ in 4to. in 1596. He was, after this, eleéted pa- 
triarch of the Maronites, among whom he introduced the ufe, 
and explained the principles, of the Gregorian calendar. He. 
died about the year 1641. Moreri. 

Grorce Lewis L., king of Great Britain, and ele&tor of 
Hanover, the fon of the eleétor Erneft-Auguitus, by 
Sophia, daughter of Frederick ele¢tor-palatine, and grand. 
daughter of James I., king of England, was born «in 
1660, and trained to the profeflion of arms under his 
father. When he had arrived to the ftate of manhood, he 
engaged in the fervice of the emperor againft the Turks, 
and became illuitrious as a warrior in three campaigns in 
Hungary. He next diftinguifhed himfelf in the war be- 
tween the empire and France, and in the year 1700 he fuc- 
ceeded, on the death of his father, to the eleGtorate. In the 
following year he marched to the affiltance of the duke of 
Holttein, who was attacked by the king of Denmark, and 
obliged the Danes to raife the fiege of Tonningen. He 
joined the alliance againft France in the fucceflion war, and 
forced the princes of the houfe of Wolfenbuttle to quit 
their alliance with the French. The command of the 
army of the empire was conferred upon him in 1707, but 
after the duties of three campaigns, in which he had been 
able to aét only on the defenfive, he refigned his command, 
and left his own troops in the feryice of the allies. At the 
peace of Raftadt, Lewis XIV. recognized the eleGoral dig- 
nity in the honfe of Lunenburg, as he had before, at the 
peace of Utrecht, the fucceflion of the fame houfe to the 
crown of Great Britain. This event happened on the 
death of queen Anne in 1714, when the prince, now 
George I., was in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He 
was already celebrated for the wifdom and juitice. of his 
government, and his perfonal qualities, though limited in 
his views by the interefts of a German prince, and but little 
acquainted with the character of the nation he was about 
to rule. It is evident,’’ fays an hiftorian, “ that the title 
of this prince was founded folely on the choice of the 
parliament, that is, of the people, and that the ufual order 
of fucceffion was entirely fuperfeded. For, admitting the 
male line of the houfe of Stuart to haye been extinguifhed 
in the perfon of James II., the right of blood refted in the 
houfe of Savoy, defcended from Henrietta, duchefsof Orleans, 
daughter of Charles I.’’ Thus the rights of the people 
were fully exercifed, and the family on che throne is in truth 
an elected family, though the general law of fucceffion re- 
mains unaltered. The king threw himfelf into the arms of 
the Whig party, who, indeed, alone openly maintained thofe 
principles upon which the right of his crown was founded. 
Of thefe the fundamental one was the fuperiority of the 
national will, in appointing a chief governor, to any claim 
derived from hereditary right. Such a principle had been 
already affumed, and was the only one that could juftify the 
nation in fetting afide the more immediate heirs to the 
crown, on the plea of difference of religion. (See WuiGs.) 
As foon as this prince was fettled on his throne, the late 
Tory miniftry were called to account for their condu&, 
particularly with refpect to the treaty of Utrecht, and 
feveral of the heads of it were impeached, and either im- 
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prifoned, or driven inte exile, 'Thefe meafures were the 
caufe of great diffatisfaction; tumults were excited in 
various parts of the kingdom, and at length, in September 
1715, the earl of Marr fet up the ftandard of rebellion, and 
proclaimed, with due honours, the pretender. ‘The plan 
was ill concerted, and very weakly fupported, and early in the 
following year it was entirely quelled, but feveral of the 
leaders loft their lives on the {caffold. Still a large body of 
the people were difaffetted to the new family, and the 
power of the Tory party was fo formidable, that the miniftry, 
to eftablifh their authority, had recourfe to feptennial par- 
liaments, inftead of triennial ones, according to the law of 
the land. It was agreed by men of all parties, who were 
not perfonally interefted in the change, that this inno- 
vation was a molt grofs violation of the principles of 
the conftitution, which no temporary neceflity could 
juttify. The king had, about this period, acquired by 
purchafe the duchies of Bremen and Verden, in order to 
extend his power as elector of Hanover. By the acquifition 
he was involved in a quarrel with Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who threatened to inyade Scotland in favour of the claims of 
the pretender. The czar Peter alfo concurred in the {cheme. 
To obviate the danger, the king entered into a triple alliance 
with Holland and France, a fleet was fent up the Baltic to 
awe the Swedes, and all commercial intercourfe with that 
nation was fufpended: but the death of Charles XII. in 
1717, and the fubfequent changes in the politics of Sweden, 
put an end to the alarm in that quarter, and fecured George 
in the quiet pofleffion of his newly acquired continental ac- 
quifitions. The ambition of the court of Spain, governed 
by cardinal Alberoni, difturbed the peace of Europe, and 
occafioned a quadruple alliance between the three powers 
above-mentioned, with the acceflion of the emperor. ‘The 
feizure of Sardinia, and invafion of Sicily by the Spaniards, 
gave a pretext for fending a powerful Englifh fleet into the 
Mediterranean under fir George Byng, who fell in with, and 
almott totally deftroyed the Spanith fleet. This fuccefs was 
followed by the recovery of Sicily and Sardinia, and Spain 
was under the neceffity of acceding to a peace dictated by 
the allied powers. A pacification of the north of Europe 
was alfo effected by the mediation of England, The na- 
tional delufion and calamity in the year 1720, (fee Busgxe,) 
recalled the king from a vilit to his German dominions, and 
the prudent meafures of parliament produced the reftoration 
of public credit. In 1722 a new con{piracy againft the 
government was difcovered, and feveral perfons were ap- 
prehended in confequence of it, among whom was Dr. Atter- 
bury, bifhop of Rochefter, who was punifhed with perpe- 
tual banithment. The minifters of France and England, 
Fleury and Walpole, being friendly to peace, preferved a 
good underftanding between the two countries for many 
years. Several treaties were negociated under the pretence 
of maintaining the balance of power, but ufually other pri- 
vate ends were to be anfwered by them. The leading 
principle of George I. was the fafety and profperity of his 
German dominions, to the interefis of which, thofe of 
Great Britain were, on various occafions, faid to. be facri- 
ficed. In 1725, a treaty between the emperor and the 
king of Spain excited the jealoufy of king George fo much, 
that he counteraéted it by another at Hanover, comprifing 
moft of the other European powers, and he fent a fleet to 
the Weft Indies under admiral Hofier, in order to block up 
the Spanifh galleons at Portobello. The death of the ad- 
miral and moit of his crew from difeafe, was conlidered as 
one of the moft inglorious difafters of the reign. ‘The Spa- 
niards then befieged Gibraltar, but all differences were finally 
fettled by a negociation. The king of Magland feemed at 
Vou. XVI. 


length to have furmounted all his political difficulties, and a 
profpeét of permanent peace and tranquillity appeared to 
open upon him. The toils, and dangers, and anxieties 
which he had felt during his whole reign feemed at lait to 
be rewarded with glory, happinefs, and repofe. He thought 
every circumftance was favourable to his vifiting his elec- 
toral dominions, and embarked for that purpofe at Green- 
wich, June 3, 1727. He landed in Holland oa the 7th, 
but in his journey from thence to Hanover he fuffered a 
paralytic feizure, and feeling that he was near the end of his 
long journey, he exclaimed to his attendant, “ C’eft fait de 
moi.’’ He reached the palace of his brother, the bifhop of 
Ofnaburg, but could not advance farther. He died June 1 I, 
1727, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, and the 13th of 
his reign. He has been charatterized as plain and fimple 1a 
his appearance, grave and fedate in his manner, but eafy and 
familiar among his intimates, in whofe fociety he was fond 
of relaxing from the cares of the ftate. He poffeffed much 
natural prudence and good fenfe, and well underftood his 
interefts, at leaft as far as the objeis neareft his heart were 
concerned. Acceding to the crown of Great Britain when 
far advanced in life, he feemed ever to confider himfelf rather 
as elector than as king, and the influence and power of Great 
Britain were of little eftimation in his eyes when directed 
to any other end than the aggrandizement of his native 
country. In the view of Europe at large, he fuftained the 
charaéter of a prudent, able, and fortunate prince. His 
government was not without defects in the adrainiftration, 
but he was unqueftionably a zealous friend to civil and 
religious liberty. He had female favourites, but was not 
governed by them. He had little or no tafte for hterature 
and fcience, and was unable to appreciate their value, yet 
he founded in each univerfity a profefforfhip of modern 
hiftory. He was, however, a lover of mufic ; and foo 
after his acceffion eftablifhed regulations for the condu& of 
this part of the fervice in the royal chapel. He had married 
in 1681, his coufin Sophia Dorothea, daughter of the duke 
of Zell, a match that was attended with little domettic 
happinefs. He left behind him one fon, who fucceeded 
him in his crown. 

Georce Aucustus II. king of Great Britain, fon of 
the preceding, was bern in 1683, and came to England with 
his father in 1714, where he received the rank and title of 
Prince of Wales. In 1716, he was appointed regent during 
the king’s abfence. Afier this, on account of fome private 
difference between father and fon, the latter lived for fome 
time in a ftate of eftrangement from the court. He 
fucceeded to the throne in 1727, and adopted the fame 
minifters and meafures which had governed the nation during 
the life of George I. He inherited alfo, in full force, the 
attachment which his father {hewed to his German intereils, 
which {wayed the councils of his cabinet, though it was 
frequently obliged to give way to other confiderations. 
Europe, for fome time, was ina late of peacs, through the 
influence of the treatics of Seville and Vienna, the latter of 
which guaranteed the Pragmatic fanétion, or the law by 
which the female heirs of the emperor Charles VI. were to 
fucceed to the hereditary dominions of Auftria. In 1732 
Walpole introduced into parliament the financial fcheme of 
a great extenfion of the excife ; but the violent oppoiition it 
met with from the nation obliged him to relinquifh the 
objet. What the people refuied to fubmit to at that 
period has been fince adopted almoft without a murmur, In 
the year 1737, complaints were made againit the govern- 
ment for abridging liberty, by a bill for hmiting the number 
of playhoufes, and fubmitting dramatic writings to the 
infpeCtion of the lord chamberlain. Difputes had long pre- 
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vailed between Spain and England, on account of the trade 
carried on in the Weit Indies by their refpedtive fubjeéts. 
In 1739, the matters in debate were compromifed by a con- 
vention fettled by the refpeétive courts, but its terms were 
fo little fatisfa€tory to the traders, that Walpole found him- 
felf obliged by their clamours to prepare for hottilities. 
War was declared, and Portobello taken by admiral Vernon. 
The war, however, did’not turn out fo fuccefsful as the peo- 
ple expected, fo that a clamour was raifed againit the mimiter, 
and fir R. Walpole was obliged to refign in the year 1742. 
At the fame period France, and the other powers in league 
with her, feemed determined, on the death of the emperor 
Charles VI., to ftrip his daughter Maria Therefa of her 
inheritance, which had been guaranteed to her by the Prag- 
matic fanction. In defence of her juft rights, George fent 
an Englifh army to the continent, and alio a large body of 
forces from his eleGtorate, who were taken into Britifh pay- 
The king. himfelf joined the army, which was under the 
command of the earl of Stair, and difplayed great, bravery. 
Victory declared itfelf in favour of the Britifh, but they were 
forced to leave their wounded to the care of the enemy. 
Soon after, the command of the allied army devolved on the 
king’s fecond fon, the duke of Cumberland, who. was 
reckoned very deficient in talents as general of a great 
army. Under him was loft the bloody battle of Fontenoi in 
1744, and the French maintained an undoubted fuperiority 
in Flanders during the remainder of the war. In the fol- 
lowing year the adherents of the pretender encouraged him 
to try his fortune by a defcent, in the northern part of the 
kingdom, where he might expect an immediate and decifive 
declaration to be made in his favour. His fon, accordingly, 
under the proteétion of the court of France, landed on the 
coaft of Scotland, in the month of July. He was received 
with much refpe& aud affeGtion, and was immediately. joined 
by feveral of the clans, with whom he proceeded to the 
fouth, enlarging his {mall army with all thofe who would 
join in his caufe. At Perth he proclaimed his father king, 
and immediately after took pofleffion of Edinburgh, de- 
feated a body of the royal troops at Prefton Pans, and 
marched into England, where he had the ftrongeft affurances 
of being powerfully reinforced. He proceeded to Derby, 
but found the people no where zealoufly inclined to fupport 
his caufe ; at length the duke of Cumberland arrived from 
Flanders, with feveral Englifh regiments, engaged and de- 
feated the rebels, and thus put an end-to the hopes of the 
pretender, who could no longer be confidered as an object 
of terror or alarm. The government of the houfe of 

runfwick was from this period more firmly eftablifhed ; 
and it appeared that the greater part of the nation had in- 
diffolubly conneéted the interefts of religion and liberty with 
the fupport of thofe principles which called the family of the 
reigning prince to the throne: In 1748, peace was nego- 
ciated, and eftablifhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
this treaty did not correfpond with the expectations of the 
people, but it was welcomed as a relief from the burthens 
neceflarily impofed by a ftate of warfare. In 1751, the 
king loft his eldeft fon Frederic, who had lived a confider- 
able time at variance with his father, but who had made his 
peace with the court after the difmiffion of Walpole. This 
prince, the father of our prefent fovereign, was amiable and 
well difpofed, and the fondeft hopes had been entertained of 
the patriotifm which he would bave exhibited on the throne 
to which he was heir, and of which he was deprived by an 
early death. In 1755, a war broke out between Great 
Britain and France, the events of which, though truly im- 
portant to the kingdom, are in no great degree connected 
wath the charaéter of the king. To his apprehenfions for 


the fafety of his German dominions, was imputed the alliance” 
formed with the king of Pruffia, and the employment of a 

large force in continental warfare. This was the leaft 

glorious part of the public tranfaGtions: and during the 

early years of the conteft events were very unfavourable to 

England; but when, at the demand of the people, the king 

fummoned to his councils the great William Pitt, after- 

wards earl of Chatham, the tide of fuccefs fet full in upon 

the meafures of government. The French power in the 

Eaft Indies was annihilated ; and in America the redu@tion 

of Louifburg was followed by that of Canada. The ifland 

of Guadaloupe, and the Britifh fettlement of Senegal, fell 

under the Britifh dominion, and the famous battle of Min- 

den exalted the reputation of the Britifh foldiery. The 

navy of England reigned triumphant over the feas, while 

that of France was reduced to infignificance, from which it 

never after completely recovered. Notwithftanding all this 

fuecefs the German war was unpopular, and minifters were 

reproached for the facrifices which they had made, or were 

fuppoted to have made, to the perfonal wifhes of the king. 

In this ftate of affairs George II. fuddenly died from a 
rupture of the right ventricle of the heart, which, without 
any previous illnefs or fuffering, terminated his life on the 
25th of October'1760, in his feventy-third year, and in the 
thirty-third of his reign. During this long period he had 
experienced many viciflitudes of fortune, but he lived to fee 
himfelf the moft fuccefsful of all the Enclifh monarchs. He 
was endowed by nature with an underftanding by no means 
comprehenfive, and he had taken little pains to improve and 
expand his original powers by intelle€tual cultivation. 
Equally a ftranger to learning and the arts, he faw the rapid’ 
increafe of both under his reign, without contributing in the’ 
remoteft deyree to aceelerate the progrefs by any mode of 
encouragement. He was hafty and obftinate in his temper, 
yet a natural goodnefs of heart, a love of juftice, and an 
honeft opennefs of difpo‘ition, conciliated the affetion of his 
people, and have infpired refpe€t and veneration for his 
memory. He was a firm friend to the eltablifhed laws and. 
liberties of the kingdom, and it muft be admitted, highly to 
his honour, that the general principles of his adminiftration, 
both civil and religious, were liberal and juft. Many of the 
penal itatutes, which ftill remain unrepealed, were in the 
reign of this prince meliorated, and virtually fufpended, 
by the mildnefs and equity of the executive government. 

And he will long be remembered for his declaration, “ that 
during his reign, there fhould be no perfecuticn for con- 
fcience fake?” On various occafions he had given fignal 
demonftrations of perfonal bravery, nor did the general 
tenour of his conduct afford proofs lefs {triking of his recti-- 
tude and integrity. If he cannot be ranked among the 

greateft, he is certainly entitled to be claffed with the moft 
re{pectable princes of the age in which he lived. 

Grorce, Sf. a name whereby feveral orders, both military - 
and religious, are denominated. It took its rife from a faint 
famous throughout all the Eaft, called by the Greeks 
MeyxAoucerve, Q. d. great martyr. 

On {ome medals of the emperors John and Manuel Com- 
neni, we have the figure of St. George armed, hold- 
ing a fword or javelin in one hand, and in the other a 
buckler, with this infcription; an O, and therein a little 

F 
A, and TE—TrI02, making O APOE TEOPTIOS, O Holy 
oO 
George. He is generally reprefented on horfeback, as being 
fuppofed to have frequently engaged in combats in that 
manner. 
He is highly venerated throughout Armenia, Mufcovy, 
3 aud 
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and all the countries which adhere to the Greek rite: from 
the Greek, his worfhip has long ago been received into the 
Latin church ; and England and Portugal have both chofen 
him for their patron faint. See GrorGe of Cappadocia. 

Grorer, St. is particularly ufed for an Englith order of 
knights, more commonly now called the order of the Garter. 
See GARTER. . 

Groner, knights of St. There have been various orders 
under this denomination, moft of which are now extinét. 

The order of St. George, at firft called the order of the 
«¢ Golden Angel,”’ is faid to have been in{tituted by Con- 
ftantine the Great, in the year 312. The collar is compof- 
ed of fifteen oval plates of gold, richly chafed on their edges, 
and enamelled blue. On 14 of thefe plates is the cypher of 
the name of Chrift, compofed of the Greek capital letters 
X and P between the two capitals A and Q, fignifying that 
Jefus Chrift is the beginning and end ; but on the centre oval, 
which is edged with laurel leaves, the cypher X P 1s placed on 
a crofs patence gules, edged or, and having on its points the 
letters 1. H. S. V.; and pendent from the bottom was the 
figure of St. George killing the dragon. The habit of the 
knights was a long cloak of fky blue velvet, lined with white 
filk, tied at the neck with a cord of crimfon filk and gold inter- 
mixed, terminating at each extremity ina large tafiel ; on the 
left breaft of the cloak was embroidered the crofs of the order. 

The order of S¢. George in Auftria and Carinthia was infti- 
tuted, as fome fay, by Rodolph, count of Habfburg, the 
firft emperor of the houfe of Auftria, about the year 1273 

or 1290; or, as others fay, by the emperor Frederic II]. in 
order to guard the frontiers of Germany, Hungary, Auftria, 
Carinthia, and Styria, from the inroads of the Turks. The 
badge of the order was a plain purple crofs edged with green. 

The order of S/. George in Burgundy was founded, in the 
year 1400, by Philbert de Miolans, a gentleman of Bur- 
gundy, on account of his having brought from the Eaft fome 
relics of St. George, which he depofited in a chapel ereéted 
for the purpofe, near to the parifh church of Rougamont. 
The badge of the order is a St. George on horfeback, 
overthrowing a dragon, fimilar to that on the collar of the 
order of the garter. It was worn pendent to a blue mb- 
band tied to a button-hole. Women were admitted into 
this order. 

The order of St. George in Auttria was refounded by the 
laft emperor Maximilian, who direéted that the badge of 
the order fhould be a crofs croflet botonnée gules, encircled 
on the upper part witha ducal coronet or, and worn pendent 
from three chains of gold. 

The order of St. George at Genoa was inftituted in 1472. 
The doge of Venice is perpetual grand mafter of the order. 
The enfign of the order is a plain red crefs, worn round the 
neck, pendent to a ribband. 

The order of St. George in Rome was founded by pope 
Alexander VI. in the year 1492. The collar of the order 
was a gold chain, to which was pendent, in enamel, the figure 
of St. George on horfeback, throwing down a dragon, and 
piercing it with alance. The badge wasa gold crojs within 
a circle of gold, like an open crown. 

The order of St. George at Ravenna is fuppofed to have 
been inftituted by pope Paul III. in 1534. It was abolifhed 
by pope Gregory in 1572. 

’ The order of S¢. George, defender of the immaculate con- 
ception of the bleffed ‘Virgin Mary, was inftituted at Mu- 
nich by Albert, eleGtor of Bavaria, in the year 1729, and con- 
firmed by the pope. The perfon admitted into this order 
mutt prove his gentility for five generations both on his mo- 
ther’s and father’s fide. The badge of the order is a ftar of 
eight points; on the centre is enamelled the image of St. 
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George on horfeback, flaying a dragon; the crofs is ena- 
melled blue, and edged with white, and cantoned witha {maller 
crofs, enamelled blue and white; which, pendent to a {ky-blue 
watered ribband, edged with white, is worn fcarfwife. On 
the left breaft the knights alfo wear the fame ftar embroi- 
dered, having on the centre a red crofs. On fettivals they 
wear a collar compofed.of oblong plates with crowns at each 
end, and columns furmounted with globes; each column 
fupported by two lions, holding in their anterior paws {ey- 
mitars, joined together with lozenge-chains enamelled blue 
and white: on the oblong plates is the following motto :— 
“ In fide, juftitia, et fortitudine.” 

The military order of St. George in Ruffia, called alfo the 
order of * Merit,’ was initituted by the emprefs Catha- 
rine II. in 1769, has the precedence over that of St. 
Anne of Holftem, and was divided into four claffes. — 
The badge is a crofs of gold, enamelled white, on the cen- 
tre of which is a medallion, with the figure of St. George 
flaying a dragon. This is worn pendent to a black ribband 
edged with orange colour, and two ftripes of orange on the 
black. Thofe of the firft clafs wear it under their coat, 


-pafling from right to left ; and on the left breaft of their coat 


is a ftar wrought in gold, in the fhape of a lozenge: on the 
centre of the {tar are embroidered the figure of St. George 
and the dragon. Thofe of the fecond clafs wear the badge 
pendent to a ribband paffing round their neck, and a ftar 
on their left breaft. Thofe of the third clafs wear the badge 
pendent to a narrow ribband which paffes round their neck ; 
but they have no ftar. Thofe of the fourth clafs wear the 
badge pendent at the button-hole of their coats. Each 
knight of the firft clafs receives an annual falary of 700 
roubles = 140/ : each of the fecond clafs has 400 roubles 
= 80/. per annum: each of the third clafs 200 roubles or 
40/. per annum ; and each of the fourth clafs 100 roubles or 
2o/. per annum. The fund of this order, affigned by the 
emprefs for the payment of their falaries, and other expences, 
is 40,000 roubles = Sooo/. per annum. Of this 1,680 is de. 
ftined for the firft clafs ; and 2000 for each of the remaining 
three. The number of knights is unlimited. In 1778, the firit 
clafs, which is confined to commanders in chief, contained 
only four ; the fecond clafs comprized only eight knights 5 
the third, forty-eight ; and the fourth two hundred and thirty- 
four. No perfon can obtain this order without having 
performed fome gallant exploit, or having ferved in the rank 
of an officer 25 years by land, or 18 by fea. 

The order of St. George of Alfama, or the order of AZon- 
tefa, an order of knighthood in Spain. When the order of 
knights-templars became extinét in Spain, an order was infli- 
tuted, about the year 1317, to fupply their places, in confe- 
quence of a permiffion for that purpofe obtained from pope 
John XXII. at which time Montefa in Valencia was felecied 
as a proper place for the refidence of the knights. Inthe fol- 
lowing year, James, king of Arragon and Valencia, built at 
Montefa a noble college for their habitation, and dedicated it 
to St. George: and hence the order affumed its appellation of 
the order of St. George of Montefa. The habit of this order 
is a white mantle, on the left breaft of which is embroidered 
a plain red crofs.. The badge of the order is a plain red 
crofs, enamelled on gold, whichis worn fearfwife, pendent to 
a broad red watered ribband. The order of St. George 
of Alfama, was infltituted about the year 1201, at a town 
of that name in the diocefe of ‘Tortofa. In 1399 this order 
was united to that of Montefa, by pope Benedict XiI 1. and 
that union was confirmed in the council of Conftance. 

GrorGeE, Religious of the order of St. Of thefe there are 
divers orders and congregations ; particularly canons regular 
af St. George in Alga, at Venice, eftablifhed by authority 
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of pope Boniface IX. inthe year 1404. The foundation of 
this order was laid by Bartholomew Colonna, who preached, 
in 1396, at Padua, and fome other villages in the ftate of 
Venice. Pope Pius V. in 1570, gave thefe canons prece- 
dence of all other religious. Another congregation of the 
fame inftitute in Sicily, &c. 

St. Grorce’s Crofs. See Cross. 

GrorGE noble, a piece of gold, current at fix fhillings and 
eight-pence in the reign of king Henry VIII. 

Georce Bank, in Geography, a rocky fhoal, near the weft 
eoait of Sumatra. N. lat. 3’ 48’. E. long. 96° 12’. 

GeorGE, Cape,a cape on the S. coait of Kerguelen’s Land. 
N. lat. 49° 54’. E. long. 70° 134— Alfo, a cape on the W. 
coaft of Newfoundland. N. lat. 48° 28’. W. long. 59° 
17'.—Alfo, a cape on the N. coaift of the ifland of South 
Georgia. S. lat. 54° 17’. W. long. 36) 32.—Alfo, a 
cape on the coaft of Peru. S. lat. 23° 50'.—Alfo, a cape 
on the coaft of New Holland, difcovered on St. George's 
day by lieutenant Cook, and fo called by him. S. lat. 
35°10. W. long. 208° 51! 

GeorGe, St., Cafe, a cape on the W. coait of Newfound- 
land. N. Jat. 49° 30’. W. long. 59°.—Alfo, the fouthern 
extremity of New Ireland. S.lat. 5°. E.long. 152° 15’. 

GerorGeE Creek, a town of America, in Alleghany county, 
Maryland; 152 miles from Wafhington.—Alfo, a river of 
America, which runs into the Potowmack ; 12 miles S.W. 
of Fort Cumberland. 

Grorce J/land, an ifland of America, lying between 
lake Superior and lake Huron, N. lat. 46° 15’. W. 
long. 84° 20’. 

Georce’s J/lands, two iflands in the South Pacific occean, 
difcovered by Commodore Byron in 1765, and fo called by 
him in honour of his majefty. They were again obferved 
by captain Cook in 1774, in the paflage from the Marque- 
fas to Otaheite. One of thefe iflands, called by the inhabit- 
ants ‘ Tiookea’’ was of an oval fhape, and about 10 leagues 
in circuit, lying in the direCtion of E.S.E. and W.N.W., 
and fituated in S. lat. 14° 27’ 30”, and W. long. 144° 56’. 
The imhabitants of this, and probably of the other low ifles, 
are of a much darker colour than thofe of the higher iflands, 
and feem to be of a much more ferine difpofition; which 
captain Cook attributes to their fituation. Nature not 
having beftowed her favours on thefe low iflands with that 
profufion fhe has done to fome others, the inhabitants are 
chiefly indebted to the fea for their fubfiftence ; confequently 
they are much expofed to the fun and weather, and thus 
become more dark in colour, and more hardy and robuft ; 
for without doubt they are of the fame nation. They were 
obferved to be ftout, well-made men, and on their bodies 
was marked the figure of a fifi ;—a very good emblem of 
their profeffion. The other ifland was fimilar to the former, 
extending N.E. and S.W. near four leagues, and from five 
to three miles broad. It lies S.W. by W. two leagues 
diftant from the weft end of Tiookea; and the middle is 
fituated in S. lat. 14° 37’. W. long. 145° 10'. The natives 
of thefe iflands appeared to be armed with long {pears and 
clubs ; their afpect and movements were hoftde: fome of 
them, however, appeared to captain Cook to manifelt a 
friendly difpofition ; but they feemed to have no inclination 
to maintain any intercourfe with him. They fupplied him 
with dogs, which were plentiful, and cocoa-nuts, which were 
the only fruit they faw. Thefe furnifhed them with almoft 
all the neceffaries of life, particularly food, fails, cordage, 
timber, and veffels to hold water ; and with a view to this: 
ufe of them, their habitations, which were mean low hovels, 
thatched with cocoa-nut branches, were feleéted near 
groves of thefe trees. Scurvy-grafs was obtained in 


great abundance. Their canoes, which they are cextrous- 
in navigating, are large and curioufly con{ftru@ed. Com- 
modore Byron obferved the fhore to be covered with coral, 
and the fhells of very large pearl-oyfters ; and he conceived 
that a very profitable pearl-fifhery might be eftablifhed on 
thefe iflands. The women had a piece of cloth, appearing 
to be fabricated of the fame ftuff with their fails, which 
hung from the waift as low as the knee; but the men were 
flark naked. Near the huts of thefe people were buildings, 
that appeared to be burying-places, from the ftru€ture of 
which it was inferred that they had great veneration for the 
dead. Frefh water is fcarce. Each of thefe iflands has in 
it alagoon, or large falt-water lake. The people are much 
addicted to theft. 

Georce Lake, alake of Eaft Florida, which is an en- 
largement of the river St. Juan, or St. John. It is alfo called 
“ Great Lake,’’ being about 15 miles wide, and generally 
about 15 or 20 feet deep, except at the entrance, which has 
a bar with 8 or g feet of water. This lake is beautified’ 
with two or three fertile iflands, the largeft of which is 
about two miles broad, commanding an extenfive profpe&,. 
bearing evident marks of a large town of the Aborigines, 
and appearing to have been the chofen refidence of an In- 
dian prince.—Alfo, a lake that lies to the fouthward of 
lake Champlain. The portage between the two lakes is one 
mile and a half. ‘The water of this lake is very clear, and 
was formerly ufed by the French in Canada for facramental 
purpofes, whence the Iake was denominated lake « Sacra 
ment.’”? This lake is about 36 miles long, and from one ta 
feven wide. It embofoms more than two hundred iflands ¢ 
or, as fome fay, three hundred and fixty-five ; moft of whick 
are barren rocks, covered only with heath and a few cedary 
{pruce, and hemlock trees and fhrubs, and abounding with 
rattle-fnakes. The remains of Fort George ftand at the 
fouth end of the lake, about 14 miles N. by W. of Fort 
Edward, on Hudfon river. The famous fort of Ticonde- 
roga, which ftood on the north fide of the outlet of the 
lake, where it difcharges its water into lake Champlain, is 
now in ruins.—Alfo, a lake in Upper Canada, fituated be- 
low the Falls of St. Mary, and N. of Muddy lake; it is 
about 25 miles long, with very fhallow water. 

GerorGeE’s Sound. See Noorxa. 

Grorce, S?., the largeit of the Bermudas iflands, about 
15 miles in length and three in breadth, conta about 
500 houfes, furrounded and defended by a chain of rocks, 
which extend fome way into the fea, fo that fhips can ap- 
proach it only in two places, and not without the affiftance. 
of an experienced pilot. It is divided inte nine parifhes or 
diftrifs. It has a town of the fame name, containing x 
town-houfe, where the governor, council and magiftrates 
affemble, a handfome church, and a library. N. lat. 32° 40’. 
W.. long. 64° 32’. (See BrrmupAs).—Alfo, a town, or- 
rather village, nearly in the centre of Newcaftle county, in 
the ftate of Delaware, N. America; fituated on a creek 
of the fame name, which falls into the Delaware river four 
miles below it, and a little above Reedy ifland ;; 45 miles. 
S.W. of Philadelphia.—Alfo, a town. and capital of the 
ifland of Grenada, and alfo one of its fix. parifhes, formerly 
called by the French “ Fort Royale.” It is fituated in # 
{pacious bay, on the weft fide of the ifland, not far from: 
the fouth end, and poffeffes one of the fafeft and moft com- 
modious harbours in the Englifh Welt Indies, which has 
been lately fortified at a great expence, and being one of 
the ports of entry belonging to the ifland was made a fea- 
port by 27 Geo. III. c.27.. The town of St. George is 
built chiefly of brick, and makes a handfome appearance.. 
It is divided by a ridge, which, running into the fea, forms. 
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Om one fide the carenage, and on the other the bay.—Ac- 
cordingly here is the “ Bay-town,’’ which has a handfome 
fquare and market-place, and the “ Carenage-town,’’ in 
which the priacipal merchants refide ; the fhips lying land- 
locked, Ae in deep water clofe to the wharfs. On the 
ridge between the two towns ftands the church, and on the 
promontory above it is a large old fort, which was probably 
conitructed by the firft French inhabitants. It is built of 
ftone, and is large enough to accommodate an entire regi- 
ment. N. lat. 12° 4'. W. long. 61° 31’. Edwards's 
Weft Indies, vol. iii—Alfo, one of the Azores lands, 
about. 10 leagues in length, and two in breadth. ‘The foil 
is generally level, except towards the north, where it isrocky 
and barren; it is elfewhere fertile in corn, and the 
other neceffaries of life. It is chiefly remarkable for a 
great number of lofty and full-grown cedars, with which 
the natives carry on a confiderable trade. N. lat. 38° 39. 
W. long. 28°.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, on the coatt 
of Malabar; eight miles S. of Cochin.—Alfo, a fea-port 
on the ifland of Sciro. N. lat. 38° 58’. E. long.24° 37/. 
—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Grecian Archipelago, three 
miles E. of Milo.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago, at the entrance of the gulf of Sandarlick. N. 
lat. 38° 48’. E. long. 26° 42'—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the 
Eaft Indian fea, near the coaft of Hindooftan ; four miles 
from Goa.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mayne and Loire; 20 miles 5.S.W. of Angers. 
—Alfo, a large and deep bay on the W. fide of Newfound- 
land. N. lat. 48° 12'—Alfo, a river of America, or 
rather an arm of the fea, in Lincoln county and ftate of 
Maine, lying about two leagues S.W. of Penobfcot 
bay. This river is navigable for brigs and fhips of a large 
burden up to the narrows; and from thence about four 
miles higher, to nearly the head of the tide, for floops and 
{chooners of 80 or go tons. It is about half a league wide 
up to the narrows. The navigation is in winter. This 
river abounds with all kinds of fith—Alfo, a river of St. 
Mary's county, in Maryland, which is a broad but fhort 
ereek, having its mouth between Piney point and St. Mary’s 
river on the north bank of the Potowmack; oppofite to 
the ifland of the fame name. 

St. Grorce’s Bank, a fifhing bank in the Atlantic 
ocean, in the Maffachufetts, E. of cape Cod. It extends 
from north to fouth between 41°15’and 42” 22'N. lat., and 
between 67° 50! and 68° 40! W. long. 

St. GrorGe’s Bay, a bay of the Pacific ocean, on the 
S.E. coaft of New Ireland, between cape St. George and 
cape Orford. 

St. Grorcr’s Channel, that part of the Atlantic ocean 
which is fituated between Ireland and Wales.—-Alfo, a {trait 
of the Pacific ocean between New Britain and New Ireland, 
300 miles in Jength.— Alfo, a ftrait between the little Nico- 
bar and Sambelong ifles, in the Eaft Indian fea. 

St. Grorce’s I/land, a {mall ifland in the mouth of the 
river Potowmack. N. lat. 38° 13'. W. long. 76° 34’. 

St. Gronce’s. [/lands, a clufter of {mall iflands near the 
eoalt of Eaft Florida, oppofite to the mouth of the Apala- 
chicola.—Alfo, {mall iflands in the Atlantic, near the coait 
of Maine in America. N. lat. 43- 50’. W. long. 68° 10. 

St. GrorGe's Key, was one of the principal Britith 
fettlements in the bay of Honduras, taken by the Spaniards 
during the American war, but retaken by the Britif foon 
after. The Britith fettlements on the Mofquito fhore, and 
in the bay of Honduras, were furrendered to the crown 
ef Spain at the Spanifh convention, figned at London on 
the 14th of July, 1786. N.. lat. 17° 35°. W. long. 
88° 43, 
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St. GrorcGe d’ Albora, an ifland in, the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, about feven miles in circumference. N. lat. 37° 28’. 
E. long. 23° 20’. 

St. GrorGE de Comiers, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ifere; nine miles S. of Grenoble. 

St. GrorGce d’Elmina. See Etmina. 

St. GEorGES-en-Coufans, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Loire, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftrict of Montbrifon, 9 miles N.W. of Montbrifon. The 
place contains 1020, and the canton 7271 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 207} kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

St. Grorce d’ E/peranche, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ifere ; 18 miles S.E. of Lyons. 

St. Grorces de Lévéfac, a town of France, in the dee 
partment of the Lozére, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftric&t of Florac, 18 miles S.W. of Mende. The place 
contains £000, and the canton 2600 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 137% kiliometres, in 5 communes. 

St. Grorces fur Loire, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mayne and Loire, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftrict of Angers; 9 miles S.W. of Angers. The 
place contains 2,320, and the canton 9951 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 205 kiliometres, i g communes. 

St Grorces-les-Baillargeaux, a town of France, in the 
department of the Vienne, and chief place of a canton in 
the diltrict of Poitiers. The place contains 1119, and the 
canton 6027 inhabitants, on.a territory of 190 kiliometres, 
in 7 communes. 

St. GEORGE d’Orque, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Herault ; 4 miles W. of Montpellier. 

St. GeorGE de Rantambaut, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ille and Vilaine ; 9 miles N. of Fou- 
geres. 

St. Guorce in Reith, a town of Auftria, 6 miles-S,E. 
of Waidhoven. 

St. GEORGE am Sec, a town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Culmbach, feated ona lake, called the pond of 
Brandenburg ; 24 miles N.N.E. of Bayreuth. 

St. GrorGEs des Sept Voies, atown of France, in the 
department of the Maine and Loire; rz miles N.W. of 
Saumur. 

St. Grorces-du-Viévre, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, and chief place of a canton in the dif- 
trict of Pontaudemer; 25 miles N.W. of Evreux. The 
place contains 830, and the canton 11,733 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 954 kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

GEORGENBERG, a town of Siletia, in the principa- 
lity of Oppeln ; 40 miles E.of Oppeln. N. lat. 50° 30'. E. 
long. 18°52’. 

GEORGENIFELD, Sr., a town of Saxony, in the 
eircle of Erzgebirg ;, 18 miles S. of Pirna. N. lat. 50° 40’. 
E. long. 13° 44'. 

GEORGENTHAL, a town of Saxony, in the princi- 
pality of Gotha ;, 6 milesS of Gotha ‘ 

GEORGENZELLS, a town of Germany, in the coun- 
ty of Henneberg > 5 miles S.S.E..of Salzuncen: 

GEORGE-LTOWN,.a town of America, being the chief 
and poft-town of Sufiex county, in the ftate of Delaware, 
fituated. ¥o3 miles S. of Philadelphia, containing about 30 
houfes,.and lately made the feat ofthe county-courts.— Alfo,a 
polt-town in Maryland, in Kent county, on the eait fide of 
Chefapeak bay, containing about 30 houfes ; 9 miles from 
the mouth of the river Saflafras, 65 miles S.W. of Phila- 
delphia. Alfo, a poft-town of Beaver county, Pennfylva- 
nia, on the S.E, fide of Monongahela river, at the mouth 
of George’screek ; 16 miles S.W. of Union. In this place 
are annually built many boats, forthe trade and emigration 
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to the weilern country.—Alfo, a poft-town and port of en- 
-try in Montgomery county, Maryland, and in the territory 
of Columbia, pleafantly fituated on a number of {mall hills, 
on the northern bank of Potowmack river, feparated eaft- 
ward by. Rock creek from Wafhington city, and diftant 4 
miles from the capital, and 8 N. from Alexandria. The 
houfes, which are about 250, ave elegant and commodious. 
The Roman Catholics have eftablifhed a college in this place, 
which is ina flourifhing ftate. The town carries on a fmall 
trade with Europe and the Weft Indies; 46 miles 5.W. by 
W. from Baltimore, and 148 S.W. from Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 38° 55'.—Alfo, a town and townfhip of Lincoln county, 
in the ftate of Maine, fituated on both fides of Kennebeck 
river ; Incorporated in 1716, and containing 1534 inhabitants. 
It is entirely furrounded by navigable waters, excepting 
about two miles of land, which divides the waters of Win- 
nagance creek, apart of the Kennebeck, from an arm or influx 
of Cafco bay, called Stephen's river. This townfhip con- 
tains about 28,000 acres of land, and falt-marfh. Upon this 
pot the Europeans firft attempted in 1607 to colonize New 
England. Itis a part of what was called “ Sagadahock ;”’ 
and the patentees of the Plymouth company began here to 
lay the foundation of a great ftate. They fent over for 
this purpofe a number of civil and military officers, 
and about 100 people. Several misfortunes ‘obliged 
them to give up the fettlement, and in 1608 the whole 
mumber who furvived the winter returned to England. 
Seorge-town is 15 miles S. of Powralborough, and 
170 N. by E. from Bofton—Alfo, a poft-town of 
Georgia, inthe county of Oglethorpe, 50 miles S.W of 
Auguita, in the midft of a poor country, but indicating pro- 
fperity.—Alfo, a large maritime diftrict in the lower coun- 
try of South Carolina, fituated in the N.E. corner of the 
State. Horry and Marion diftricts have lately been taken 
from this territory, leaving 20,332 inhabitants, of whom 
16,860 are flaves.—Alfo, a poft-town, and port of entry, 
and capital of the laft-mentioned diftriat, fituated ona fpot 
near which feveral itreams unite their waters, and form a 
broad. water called «* Winyaw’’ bay, 13 miles from the fea. 
It contains 3 or 400 dwelling-houfes, built chiefly of wood. 
The public buildings are a court-houfe, gaol, and academy ; 
four churches for epifcopalians, baptiits, prefbyterians, and 
methodifts refpe€tively. The place carries on a {mall trade 
with the Weft Indies ; 60 miles N.E. by N. from Charlef- 
town, and 681 from Philadelphia. N. lat. 33° 24’. W. 
long. 79° 35'—Alfo, a town of Kentucky, on the Eik- 
‘horn ; 20 miles E. of Francfort. N. Jat. 38° 7’. W. long. 
84°.50°.—Alfo, a town of New Brunfwick, on the river 
St. John. N. lat. 45° 48’. W. long. 66° 12'W—Alfo, a 
town on the eaft coatt of the ifland of St. John, on the 
gulf of St. Laurence.—Alfo, a town of the {tate of Geor- 
gia; 20 miles N. of Waynefborough—Alfo, a town of 
Scotland, in Perththire, with fome barracks, at the end of 
Loch Rannock ; 31 miles N.W. of Perth. N. lat. 56° 
41’. W. long. 4° 25’. 

GEORGIA, in Botany, Ehrhart Beitr. v. 1. 176, fo 
named by that author after his majefty George III. king of 
Great Britain, when he eftablifhed, as anew genus, the mofs 
called by Linneus Mnium pellucidum. AM botanilts, never- 
thelefs, have preferred the name Terraphis, given by Hed- 
wig. See Frince of Mosses, n. 1. It feems, however, 
that there ought to be a Georgia after Georgi the Ruffian 
traveller and botanilt. See GeorGina. 

Georeta, in Geography, a country of Afia, between the 
Cafpian and Black feas, and particularly appropriated to 
the territory that lies between the Cafpian fea and Mingrelia, 
ancieotly known by the name of © Iberia”’ The ancient 
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Iberia, which lies to the weft, is now chiefly the “ Immere- 
tia’ of European Turkey, on the other fide of a branch of 
the Caucafus. Georgia, or more properly “ Gurguftan,” 
including Dagheftan and Schirvan, may be confidered as con- 
flitutine the Albania of the ancients; a name, however, 
that has been applied in different quarters to mountainous re- 
10ns. 

- The whole country, which is known by the name of Geor- 
gia or Grufinia, is divided into two confiderable Chriftian 
itates. One of thefe, bounded by the Black fea, confifts of 
the kingdom of « Immeretia,’’ and the principalities of 
« Mingrelia”’ and “ Guriel.” (which fee refpeGtively,) and 
is now governed by a common prince, who bears the title of 
tzar or czar. Each of thefe countries had formerly its own 
ruler, all acknowledging the fupremacy of the Grand Sultan, 
till ezar Solomon united them under his authority, and freed 
them from the paramount Ottomans. Solomon, having 
upon his acceffion forbidden the fcandalous traffic prattifed 
by the nobles of felling their peafants, greatly offended the 
Turks, who gained by that fpecies of commerce. Being by 
their intrigues driven from his throne, and compelled ty find 
an afylum in the woods and mountains, he lived like a wild 
man for fixteen years, in caverns and holes, and frequently, 
by his perfonal courage, efcaped aflafiination, until he was 
re-inftated in his dominions by the Ruffians. This prince, on 
ordinary occafions, was diftinguifhed from his fubjeG&ts by 
riding on an afs, perhaps the only one in Immeretia, and b 
wearing boots. He had no regular troops, but collected a 
defultory army of 6000 men, without artillery. Thefe 
troops were drawn together by the found of the trumpet ; 
in other refpects the prince’s orders were iffued at the mar- 
kets, which are held every Friday. One of his feryants 
afcended a tree near the place of meeting, and proclaimed 
the edi&t with aloud voice. His fubjeéts were of the Greek 
religion. Solomon died of the plague in 1784, and was 
fucceeded by his nephew David, who threw himfelf under 
the protection of Ruffia. In 1784 his embafladors were in- 
troduced to the emprefs at Peter{burg, and, in the eaftern 
ftyle of homage, threw themfelves on the ground at her 
feet. 

The fecond Georgian ftate confifts of the principalities of 
“ Karduelia” or « Carduelia,” (Kartalinia) and “ Kak- 
hetty,”’ which have been long governed by Chriftian princes, 
in fubmiffion to the Perfian empire, but, fince the fhock 
fuftained by the throne of the Sophis, have rendered them- 
felves independent. Each of thefe two provinces formerly 
compofed a diflin@ flate ; but they have both lately been re- 
duced under the fole fovereignty of prince Heraclius of the 
Kakhettian dynafty. The ftate of Karduelia and Kakhetty 
borders northwards on the Kabarda, eaftwards on Dagheftan 
and Schirvan, (which fee refpeétively,) fouthwards on the 
Perfian Armenia, and weftwards on Immeretia. The capi- 
tal is Yeffis (which fee). The czar, or prince Heraclius, 
who is celebrated for his bravery and other great qualities, as 
well as by the important part which he aéted during the dif- 
turbances that agitated Perfia after the death of Tamas Kuli- 
Khan, fubmitted in the year 1783 to the Ruffian empire, 
thus voluntarily facrificing an independence which he feemed 
to have fecured by his exploits ; but the advantages of which 
were richly compenfated in the proteétion he procured by 
this fubmiffion. However, notwith{tanding his clofe alliance 
with Ruffia, he was compelledin 1787 te renounce his con- 
nection with it, and to acknowledge himfelf tributary to 
the Porte; but he died foon afterwards. Within a few 
years pa{t the Ruffian intereft revived, and prevailed ; and 
m February 1801, Georgia was by a public ukafe united to 
that empire. The Georgians or Grulinians, as they are fome- 
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_times called, avoided all commixture with the Tartars, and 
have diltinguifhed themfelves as the moft numerous and 
powerful body of the mountaineers of Caucafus, now for 
the greateit part fubjet to the protecting authority of 
Ruffia. The inhabitants of Georgia, when it was one king- 
dom, were Chriftians, but fince the year 1639, they were 
blended with Mahometans ; the king of Perfia having con- 
quered and divided the country into two proyinces or king- 
doms, and having obliged the people to embrace the Maho- 
metan religion. But tincethey have been under the protec- 
tion of Ruffia, they have again avowed themfelves Chrif- 
tians, following in partthe rights of the Armenian, and in 
part thofe of ‘the Greek church. They are reprefented as 
the moft tractable Chriftians of the Eaft. The Georgians 
excel in the ufe of the bow, and are reputed to be the beft 
foldiers in Afia. ‘The women are celebrated for their beauty, 
but though they are very handfome they love to adorn them- 
felves with paint, and are not iw high eftimation for their mo- 
deity. As the country produces {trong wine, the Georgians 
are addicted to intoxication, andthe women, as well as the 
men, indulge freely in the ufe of brandy. The men, it is 
faid, have no virtue but courage ; fathers fell their children, 
and fometimes their wives. According to the laws of war 
in Turkey, any province which revolts is given up to pillage, 
and the inhabitants are reduced to flavery. In confeguence 
of this cuitom, which prevails throughout Afia, Georgia 
and Circaffia fupply the market of Conftantinople with 
flaves ; though itis faid, that the Circaffians alone have the 
honour of being admitted intothe bed of the fultan. This 
fupply of female flaves is continually furnifhed by the 
Lefgues Tartars, who, fituated between the Cafpian and 
Black feas, between Georgia and Circaffia, are perpetually 
at war with thefe two provinces... They carry over to the 
eaftern coaft or the Black fea the flaves they have taken, and 
fell them to the Turkifh merchants, who come thither at 
ftated times for this traffic. The inhabitants of this fame 
coaft, likewife, feize on their countrymen in the neighbour- 
ing villages, and fell them; and children have been fome- 
times fold by their parents. See Circassia. 

The air of Georgia is dry, very warm in fwummer, and 
very cold in winter. Fine weather commences in the month 
of May, and continues till the end of November. The 
foil is extremely fertile, provided the ground be watered. 
The bread and fruits are excellent ; and the paftures feed 
a great number of cattle; fat and lean. The game is of 
excellent flavour, and the wild hogs are delicate. The in- 
habitants make wine, which they fell into Armenia and Per- 
fia, efpecially to Ifpahan, for the king’s table. Silk forms 
a confiderable branch of trade to Erzerum; though the in- 
habitants are unacquainted with the beft methed of winding 
it. In this province there are only four confiderable towns ; 
wiz. Lefflis, Gori, Suren and Ali. See Persra. 

Gerorecia, one of. the United States of America, 
fituated between 31° and 35° N. lat. and between 5° and 16 
W. long.; extending in length about 600 miles, and in 
breadth 250; and bounded on the eaft by the Atlantic 
ocean; S. by Eaft and Weft Floridas; W. by the river 
Miffifippi; NE. and N. by South Carolina, the Tenneffee 
ftate, or by lands ceded to the United States by South Caro- 
lina. Its population is eftimated, by the cenfus of 1790, at 
82,548 perfons ; of whom 29,264 were flaves ; but the num- 
ber has fince been much augmented. The fettlement of a 
colony between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha became 
the fubjeét of contemplation in England in the year 1732, 
with a view to the accommodation of poor people in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for the farther fecurity of Carolina. 
The benevolent and humane propofed to raife a fund for con- 
veying indigent emigrants to this part of America, free of 


expence. ‘Their generous project was encouraged by letters 
patent obtained from his majefty George II. in June 1732's 
and, in honour of the king, the new province was called 
** Georgia.’”’? A corporation was eftablifhed for fettling the 
colony, which was to be feparated from Carolina by the 
Savannah; and a large fum of money was raifed for the pur- 
pote of carrying the liberal and humane defign into execu- 
tion. General Oglethorpe was felected for conducting the 
emigrants, about 116 in number, to their new abode; and 
foon after their arrival, in the commencement of the year 
1733, they marked the fpot, on which Savannah now ftands, 
as the molt proper for the foundation of their fettlement. 
Accordingly they proceeded to ereét a fort, and a number 
of {mall huts, for their defence and accommodation. A 
treaty of amity was concluded between the fettlers and their 
neighbours, the Creek Indians ; and various regulations were 
framed, for their future government. The number of new 
fettlers from the Highlands of Scotland and from Germany 
gradually increafed ; fo that in the courfe of three years, 
Georgia received above 400 Britith fubjeéts, and about 170 
foreigners. Afterwards feveral adventurers from Scotland, 
Germany, and Switzerland followed their countrymen, and 
contributed to encourage the hopes of the truftees as to the 
permanence and profperity of the colony. Several towns 
were built, and, in 1739, more than 600 people were em- 
ployed in trading with the Indians for furs and fkins. Never- 
thelefs, in 1741, the Englifh government received informa- 
tion that fearcely a fixth part remained of the number of per- 
fons who had migrated to Georgia; and thofe that continued 
were fo much difcouraged, that they feemed to be defirous 
of fixing ina more favourable fituation. It was thus found 
that the fyfem of government, which had been formed for 
this colony, was highly injudicious and altogether inconfiftent 
with its profperity. The firft ufe which the proprietors of 
Georgia made of the unlimited powers with which they were 
inveited, was to eftablifh a fyftem of legiflation that made 
them abfolute mafters, not only of the police, juftice, and 
finances of the country, but even of the lives and eftates of 
the inhabitants. As great inconveniences had been found to 
arife in other colonies from large pofleffions, it was thought 
proper in Georgia to allow each family only 50 acres of 
land; which they were not permitted to mortgage, or to 
difpofe of by will to their female iffue. This laft regulation, - 
however, which made the males only capable of inheritauce, 
was foon abolifhed ; but other reftriGtions of a difcouraging 
nature ftill remained. No man was permitted to leave the 
province without a licence. If any of the lands granted by 
the truftees were not cultivated, cleared, and fenced round 
with a wooden fence, or pales fix feet high, within 18 years 
from the date of the grant, fuch part was to revert to the 
truftees for the benefit of the colony. It was forbidden to 
ufe negroes, to import rum, and to trade with the Indians 
without a fpecial licence obtained for this purpofe. Under 
thefe reftraints the province languifhed, and the people 
complained ; till at length the truftees, m the year 1752, 
furrendered their charter to the king, and it was made a 
royal government. From this time, till the peace of Paris 
in 1763, the province ftruggled under many difficulties ; 
arifing from the want of credit with friends, and from the 
frequent moleftations of enemies. The good effeéts of this 
peace were fenfibly felt, and its annual exports, which in 
1752 amounted to no more than about 10,000). fterling, 
were very much avgmented ; andits population and agricul- 
ture proportionally increafed ; though under fome checks and 
interruptions from difputes and wars with the Creek Indians. 
But fince a treaty of peace and friendfhip with the Creek 
nation was concluded in 1790, the ftate of Georgia-has been 
rapidly advancing in every kind of improvement. 
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Since the revolution, Georgia has been divided into coun- 
ties, comprehended under two diltri&ts, viz. the Upper and the 
Lower ; the former includes 15 counties, viz. Montgomery, 


Wahhington, Hancock, Greene, Franklin, Oglethorpe, 
Elbert, Wilkes, Lincoln, Warren, Jefferfon, Jackfon, 


Bullock, Columbia, and Richmond ; the latter contains nine 
counties, vz. Camden, Glynn, Liberty, Chatham, Bryan, 
M‘Intofh, Effingham, Scriven, and Burke. The principal 
towns are Auguita, formerly the feat of government, Sa- 
vannah, the former capital of the itate, Sunbury, Brunfwick, 
Frederica, Wathington, and Louvifville, which is the metro- 
polis of the tate, and where its records are depofited. The 
principal rivers which water Georgia, are Savannah, which 
feparates it from South Carolina, Ogeechee, which runs 
parallel with the former, and Alatamaha, which runs parallel 
withthe others. Befides thefe and their numerous branches, we 
might mention Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, 
Crooked river, and St. Mary’s, which forms a part of the 
fouthern boundary of the United States. The rivers in the 
middle and weltern parts, belonging to the “ Georgia Wett- 
ern territory,” will be noticed in another place. All thefe 
rivers contain a plentiful fupply of various forts of fifh, as 
rock, mullet, whiting, fhad, trout, drum, bafs, cat fifh, 
whiting, brim and iturgeon ; and the bays and lagoons afford 
oyiters, and other fhell fith. The chief lake, or marfh, in 
this ftate, is Ekanfanoka, called by fom2e Ouaquaphenogaw, 
which is 300 miles in circumference. The eaitern part of the 
flate, between the mountains and the ocean, and the rivers 
Savannah and St. Mary’s, comprehending a traét of country 
more than 120 miles from N. to S., and from 50 to 80 E. 
and W., is level without a hill or tone. Att the diftance of 
about 40 or 50 miles from the fea-board, or falt-marfh, the 
Jand gradually rifes to mountains. The vaft chain of the 


Alleghany or Appalachian mountains terminates in Georgia, - 


60 miles S. of its northern boundary. From the bafe of this 
mountain {preads a widely extended plain, of the richeft 
foil, and in a latitude and climate well adapted to the culture 
ef moft productions either of the fouth of Europe or of the 
Eaft Indies. In the low country, near the rice fwamps, 
bilious complaints and fevers are very general during the 
months of July, Auguft, and September; and at the ap- 

roach of this fickly feafon, the rich planters, with their 
Fmilies, remove either to the fea-iflands or to a more elevated 
fituation, for the benefit of the air. In the winter and 
{pring, pleurifies, peripneumonies, and other inflammatory 
diforders, produced by colds, are common, and frequently 
fatal. The winters in Georgia, however, are mild and plea- 
fant ; {now is feldom feen, nor is vegetation interrupted by 
fevere froits. In the hilly country, commencing about 50 
miles in fome parts, andin others about 100 miles from the 
fea, the air is pure and falubrious, and the water good and 
abundant. From June to September the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer fluctuates from 76° to go ; and in winter 
from 40° to 60°. The moft prevailing winds are S.W. and E.; 
and in winter N.W, The E. wind) is warmeit in winter and 
cooleft in fummer; the S. wind in fummer and autumn is 
damp, fultry, and infalubrious. In the S.E. parts of the 
ftate, the trade winds impart their agitation to the atmofphere, 
and ferve to purify and meliorate it. In the lowlands rice is 
cultivated ; and in the interior and hilly parts, wheat and 
Indian corn, and the other produétions common to the 
northern {ftates, are the obje¢ts of agricultural attention. 
Rice is at prefent the ftaple commodity of this ftate; and 
the other chief articles of produce are tobacco, wheat and 
indigo. Seine alfo yields cotton, filk, corn, potatoes, 
oranges, figs, olives, pomegranates, &c. The foreits confilt 
of oak, hickory, mulberry, pine, cedar, &c. The whole 
ooatt is bordered with iflands, of which the principal are Skid- 


away, Waflaw, Offabaw, St. Catherines, Sapelo, Frederica, 
Jekyl, Cumberland, &c. Thefe iflands are furrounded by 
navigable creeks, between which and the main land is a 
large extent of falt-marfh at a medium four or five 
miles broad, fronting the whole itate, and interfeGted with 
creeks, which admit a general inland navigation, between 
the iflands and the main land, from the N.E. to the S.E. 
corners of the ftate. The entrances of rivers flowing 
between thefe iflands, form capacious harbours from three to 
eight miles broad ; communicating with each other by ~ 
parallel falt creeks. The iflands in their natural ftate aré 
covered with pine, oak, hickory, live oak, and red cedar. 
The foil is grey, formed by a mixture of fand and black 
mould ; and a confiderable part of it is very rich, and yields, 
by cultivation, good crops of indigo, corn, cotton, and po- 
tatoes. The foil of the mainland, adjoining the marfhes and 
creeks, refembles that of the lands 5 except that, which 
borders on the creeks and river that penctrate far into the 
interior of the country, and which furnifhes the valuable rice 
{wamps. The foil between the rivers, at a greater diftance, 
changes from a grey to red colour; and ftill more remotely, 
into the mulatto kind, confifting of a black and red earth. 
This fort of land is generally ftrong, and yields large crops of 
wheat, tobacco, corn, &c. This foil is fucceeded by 
another, ‘nearly black, and very rich, This fucceflion of 
different foils is uniformand regular, intermixed with occa- 
fional veins of different forts ; and ftretches, in the order 
above-mentioned, acrofs this ftate nearly parallel with the 
fea-coaft, and extends through the feveral ftates, nearly in 
the fame direGtion, to the banks of Hudfon river. Thecul- 
ture of cotton is now fo much an objec of attention in this 
{tate as to afford a reafonable expectation, that the ftates of 
South Carolina and Georgia may, ina few years, be able to 
raife more than 10 millions of pounds annually for exporta-~ 
tion. With proper attention, moft of the tropical fruits would 
flourifh in this ftate. The fouth-weftern part of this ftate, 
and the adjoining parts of E. and W. Florida, will, it is 
conje¢tured, at fome future period, become the vineyard of 
America. The chief articles of export are rice, tobacco, 
indigo, fago, lumber, naval itores, leather, deer fkins, 
fnake roet, myrtle and bees wax, corn, and live ftock. 
The value, in fterling money, of the exports of Georgia, in 
the year 1755, was 15,744/.; in 1772, 121,677/.; in 1791, 
value in dollars, 491,472 3 in 1792, 458,973; in 17935 
501,383; in 1794, 676,154; in 1796, 950,158; and in 
1801, 1,854,951. In 1790, the tonnage employed in this 
ftlate was 28,540, and the number of American feamen was 
11,225. In return forher exports, Georgia receives Weft 
India goods, teas, wines, clothing, and dry goods of all 
kinds: from the northern ftates, cheefe, fifth, potatees, 
apples, cyder, and fhoes. ‘The imports and exports are 
principally to and from Savannah, which has a fine harbour, 
and is the chief emporium of the tate. 

The difpofition and charater of the inhabitants, colleG@ed 
from various parts of the world, are very much diverfitied ; 
they are charged with indolence, which is attributed partly 
to the relaxing heat of the climate, and partly to the want of 
motives, neceflary for exerting indultry ; they are praifed for 
their friendlinefs and hofpitality to ftrangers. Their diver- 
fions are dancing, horfe-racing, cock-fighting, and chief 
hunting. They are reproached with an addiéednefs to 
gaming. 5 

The different religious feéts of this flate are Baptilts, 
Methodiits, Prefbyterians, Epifeopalians, Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, and Jews. ‘The two firit are the moft numerous, 
and inhabit the upper part of the fate. The Epifcopalians 
and Prefbyterians are about equal in number; and the Ca- 
tholics and Jews have each of them one church. The civil 
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conititution of Georgia was adopted and ratified by a con- 
vention of delegates trom the people, on the 6th of May, 
1789, andis formed upona plan fimilar to the federal con- 
flitution of the United States. All legiflative power is 
veited in two diftinét branches, a fenate and houfe of repre- 
fentatives, both chofen by the people at large, and {ftyled 
the General Affembly. The members of the fenate are 
chofen forthe term of three years, and thofe of the houfe 
of reprefentatives are chofen annually. The fenate confilts of 
one member from each county, and the houfe of reprefentatives 
of thirty-four members. The executive power is vefted in the 
hands of a governor, who holds his office during two years. 
Freedom of the prefs and trial by jury fhall remain inviolate, 
and all perfons fhall be entitled to the writ of habeas cor- 
pus.”” All perfons fhall have the free exercife of their 
religion, without being obliged to contribute to the fupport 
of any religious profeflion but their own. In each county 
a fuperior court is holden twice in every year, in which all 
caufes, civil and criminal, fhall be tried, thofe excepted, which 
may be fubject to the federal court, or fuch as may by law 
be referred to inferior jurifdictions. The judges of the fupreme 
court, and the attorney-general, fhall have a falary eftablith- 
ed by law; and hold their commiffion for three years. In 
the adminiitration of juftice, this ftate is divided into two 
diftriéts, called the upper and lower circuit ; and there are 
only two judges appointed to fit in the fuperior court ; each 
of thefe judges being appointed to try caufes in each circuit. 
Betides the fuperior court, there is an inferior court, a 
court of common pleas eftablifhed in each county, which 
fits twice in a year, with five judges, appointed by the le- 
giflators. The county courts have a jurifdi€tion of crimi- 
nal caufes, which can be tried only in the fuperior court. 
Belides thefe there are the fheriff’s court, and courts held by 
the juftices of the peace, in every part of the ftate. The 
literature of this {tate, which is yet in its infancy, is gra- 
dually advancing towards higher degrees of improvement. 
For this purpote a college is inftituted at Louifville, with 
liberal endowments ; and in fubordination to this it is propo- 
pofed to found academies in every county of the ftate 
‘This inftitution is denominated the ¢ Univerfity of Georgia.” 
The funds for its fupport confift of about 50,000 acres of 
valuable land, together with nearly 6000/. fterling in bonds, 
houfes, and town lots in Augufta. Other property alfo, to 
the amount of rooo/., has been fet apart in each county for 
erecting and furnifhing their refpective academies. The fund 
originally defigned to fupport the literary orphan fchool, 
founded by the Rev. George Whitfield, a few miles S. of 
Savannah, confilt chiefly of rice plantations and negroes. 
On the death of the countefs of Huntingdon, to whom Mr. 
Whitfield bequeathed this property as truttee, the legiflature, 
in the year 1792, pafled a law, vetting it in thirteen com- 
miffioners, with power to carry Mr. Whitfield’s original de- 
fign into execution ; and in compliment to the countefs, the 
feminary is denominated “ Huntingdon college.’ 

The middle parts of this ftate are inhabited by the Muf- 
kogee or Creek Indians, the moft numerous tribe of Indians 
within the United States. See CRErEks. 

The “ Georgia Weftern Territory”? confifts of an ex- 
tenfive tract of land, a principal part of which belongs to, 
and is inhabited by the Creek, Chattaw, Chickafaw, and 
Cherokee nations of Indians. Itis wafhed by the Miflifippi 
river on the weft, and may be confidered as extending eatt- 
ward as far as the Appalachicola and Flint rivers. It is 
interfeGed by a great number of ftreams, which run in 
every direction; the principal are the Yazoo, and Loofa 
Chitto, which difcharge themfelves into the Miffifippi, 
Pearl, Pafcagoula, Mobille, Alibama, Tembeekkee, Efcam- 
bia, and Chatta Hatcha, which fall into the gulf of Mexico; 
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and the Tenneffee Bend, with Chuccamaga river, which falls 
into it from the fouth-eaft, water its northern part. ‘Twenty 
millions of acres of this territory was fold in confequence of 
an aét of the legiflature, paffed in 1795, to certain companies ; 
and the purchafe money, amounting to 500,000. dollars, 
was paid into the ftate treafury. This land was afterwards 
fold at an advanced price, by the original purchafers, to 
various perfons, principally of the middle and eaftern ftates. 
This tranfaétion produced a great degree of difcontent ; 
but the ferment has fince fubfided ; and the termination of 
the difpute has been a general fatisfation on the part of 
the purchafers, that the difcordant proceedings of the legif- 
lature cannot affect their title, which they conceive to be 

good againtt all claims on the part of Georgia. Morfe. 
Grorcia, New, or South Grorera, an ifland in the 
South Atlantic ocean, difcovered by La Roche in 1675, 
feen by Mr.Guyot, in the fhip Lion, in 1756, and more parti- 
cularly defcribed by captain Cook, who explored it with atten- 
tion in 1775, defcribed its extent andtrue pofition, and named 
it Georgia, in honour of his majeity. Itis fituated between 
53° 57' and 54° 57/S. lat., and between 38° 13! and 35° 34! 
W. long. It extends S. E. by E.and N. W. by W., and 
in that diretion is 31 leagues long, and its greateft breadth 
is about 1oleagues. It feems toabound with bays and har- 
bours, efpecially on the N.E. coaft ; but they are rendered 
inacceflible for the greateft part of the year by the vait 
quantity of ice; or, at leaft, it muft be dangerous lying 
in them, on account of the breaking up of the ice-cliffs, 
by which the coaft is bounded, and which rife up perpen- 
dicularly in maffes of very confiderable elevation. When 
thefe fall they float about in the fea like detached iflands, 
and in falling make a noife like that of a difcharged can- 
non. ‘The inner parts of the country exhibit an appear- 
ance no lefs favage and horrible than the coaft. The 
rocks raifed their lofty fummits, till they were loft in the 
clouds, and the vallies lay covered with everlafting fnow. 
The lands, or rather rocks, bordering on the fea coaft, were 
not covered with {now like the inland parts. The rocks 
feemed to contain iron. They are of blackifh horizontal flate, 
probably approaching to hornblende. Not atree was to be 
feen,nor a fhrub even big enough to make a tooth-pick. 
The only vegetation that could be feen was that of a coarfe 
ftrong-bladed grafs growing in tufts, wild burnet, and a plant 
like mofs, which fprung from the rocks. Seals or fea-bears 
were numerous, but fmaller than thofe at Staten Land. Seve- 
ral flocks of penguins ofa large fize were obferved, and be- 
fides thefe, the oceanic birds were albatroffes, common gulls, 
and that fort called by Cook Port Egmont hens, terns, 
fhags, divers, the new white bird, and a {mall bird like 
thofe of the Cape of Good Hope, called yellow birds, 
which were found to be moft delicious food. “All the land 
birds that were feen confifted of a few {mall larks; but our 
navigators found no quadrupeds. The dung of one was 
feen, fuppofed to have belonged to a fox or an animal of that 
kind. Onthe whole coaft our voyagers obferyed neither a 
river nor a ftream of frefh water. ‘They thought it highly 
probable, that the country has no_ perennial {prings ; and 
that the interior parts, as being much elevated, never enjoy 
heat enough to melt the fnow in fuch quantities as to pro- 
duce a river or ftream of water. The coaft alone receives 
warmth fufficient to melt the f{now, and this only on the 
N. E. fide; for the other, befides being expofed to the cold 
fouth winds, is in a great degree deprived of the fun’s rays 
by the uncommon height of the mountains. On the ap- 
proach of our navigators to Georgia, they firft difcoyered 
an ifland in S. lat. 54° and W. long. 38° 23', which was 
called «¢ Willis’s ifland,”’ which was a high rock of no great 
extent: eait of this, between it and the main, they obfery- 
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ed another ifland, to which, on account of the number of birds 
they faw upon it, they gave the name of “ Bird Ifland.” 
This ifland is of larger extent than the former, lies clofe to 
the N. E. point of the main land, which was called «¢ Cape 
North.” After having cleared the paffage between thefe 
two iflands, they purfued their coafting voyage to ‘Cape 
Buller,”’ and at length arrived at a bay, which they deno- 
minated ‘ Poffeffion bay,’ fituated in S. lat. 54” 5 W. 
long. 37° 18', 11 leagues E. of Cape North. The and in 
which this bay lies, was at firft judged to be part of a 
great continent; but upon coaiting round the whole coun- 
try, it was found to be an ifland, about 70 leagues in cir- 
cuit. Between this bay and Cape Buller lies the “ Bay of 
Iiles,’’ fo named on account of feveral {mall ifles lying inand 
before it. The next projecting point was called ‘ Cape 
Saunders,’ and beyond this is a large bay, which was 
named “Cumberland Bay.’’ The next projecting land, which 
was an ifland appearing to be the extremity of the coaft 
to the ea{t, was called “ Cape Charlotte,’’ and on the weft 
fide of it lay a bay, which was named the “ Royal Bay,’ 
the W. point of it being called «Cape George.” Thefe 
two capes are diftant from each other fix leagues. The 
ifland above mentioned, diftant in the direCtion of S. by E. 
eight leagues from Cape Charlotte, was denominated 
<< Cooper’s Ifle,”? which is a rock of confiderable height, 
about five miles in circuit, and one mile from the main. 
The coaft between them forms a large bay, named ‘ Sand- 
wich Bay.’’ At Cooper’s Ifle the main coait takes a S. W. 
dire&tion for the fpace of four or five leagues to a point 
which Capt. Cook called Cape Difappointment. Off this 
are three {mall ifles, the fouthernmoft of whichis green, low, 
and flat, and lying one league from the Cape. Advancing 
towards the S.W., land opened beyond the Cape, which 
proved to bean ifland, and was called “ Pickerfgill ifland.” 
In failing round this ifland, our navigators were almoit con- 
tinually involved in a thick mil, which led them to appre- 
hend that they might be furrounded with dangerous rocks. — 
Cook’s Second Voyage, vol. ii. 

Georcia, a townfhip of America, in the ftate of Ver- 
mont and county of Franklin, containing 1068 inhabitants. 
It is fituated on lake Champlain, oppofite to the north end 
of South Hero ifland, and joins Milton on the fouth and St. 
Alban’s onthe north. The river La Moille traverfes the 
§. E. corner of this townfhip. 

Groreia, Gulf of, alarge gulf of the North Pacific 
ocean, between the continent of North America and Quadra 
and Vancouver's ifland; about 120 miles in length from 
north to fouth; the breadth varying from 6 to 20 miles. It 
contains feveral clufters of iflands, and branches off into a 
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great number of canals, moft or all which were examined by 
Capt. Vancouver and his officers. ¢ 

GEORGIAN Pranet, or Gerorcium Sidus, in 
Affronomy, the name given by Dr. Herfchel, the dif- 
coverer, to the feventh primary planet of the folar fyftem. 
It is now generally known, particularly on the continent, 
by the name of Uranus. 

This planet was difcovered by Dr. Herfchel on the 13th 
March, 1781. It is fuppofed that other aftronomers have 
obferved it, and inferted it in their catalogues as a fixed 
ftar, But Dr. Herfchel, when he firft faw it, was ftruck with 
its appearance, which feemed to differ from that of the 
neighbouring {mall ftars. He happened to be accidentally en~ 
gaged in examining the fmall flars near'the feet of Gemini, 
and he obferved one confiderably larger than the reft, but 
it not being quite fo brilliant, he fufpected that it might 
be a comet ; in confequence of which he obferved it with 
different magnifying powers, from 227, with which he dif- 
covered it, to 2010, and found that its apparent magnitude 
increafed in proportion, contrary to what takes place in 
the fixed ftars. He therefore meafured its diftance from 
fome of the neighbouring fixed ftars, and comparing its dif- 
tance for feveral nights he found that it moved at the 
rate of about 24” inan hour. Dr. Herfchel wrote im- 
mediately to the Royal Society, that other aftronomers 
might join in obferving it; upon which it was found and 
obferved by Dr. Matkelyne, who almoft immediately de- 
clared that he fufpe¢ted it to be a planet ; and en April 1, 
he wrote an account of this difcovery to the aftronomers at 
Paris, fo that it was foon obferved by all the aftronomers 
in Europe. Mr. Lexell was then in England, and applied 
himfelf to compute the orbit upon the fuppofition that it was 
acomet; he therefore, accordmg to the ufual manner in 
fuch a cafe, fuppofed the-orbit to be a parabola, and af- 
fumed feveral perihelion diftances, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
and 18 times the earth’s diftance from the fun, and found 
that any perihelion diftance between 14 and 18, would 
anfwer very well to the obferyations.. Bofcovich printed 
a memoir on the fubjeét, in which he fhewed that there 
were four different parabolas in which a body might move, 
and yet the computed places would agree with the obfer- 
vations which had then been made. Other aftronomers, 
however, found that a circular orbit, whofe radius was 
about 18 times the diftance of the fun from the earth, 
would agree better with the obfervations; and  con- 
firmed Dr. Mafkelyne’s opinion that it was a planet. 
Upon the fuppofition, therefore, of a circular orbit, M. de la 
Lande proceeded to invefligate its magnitude from the 
following obfervations. Mem. de l’Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1779« 
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From thefe data, M. de Ja Lande calculated the elements 
of a circular orbit; but it having been found that the 
motion did not agree with any poffible circle, it became 
neceflary to salotate the elements of an elliptic orbit. 
When a fufficient number of oppofitions had been obferved 
for this purpofe, profeffor Robifon of Edinburgh undertook 
this inveltigation, a full account of which is given in 
Edinb. Tranf. vol. i. 1788. The obfervations on which 
this inveltigation is founded are as follows : 


N. lat. 


True Time at Edinburgh, Longitude. 


Dec. 21,1781; 17° 44! 33"| 3° 0° 52! x1” | 15! 9" 
26,1782,. 8 56.56 | 3 5 2029 | 18 56 
3151783, 0 46 24 | 3.9 50-52 |.22 10 

Jan. 351785, 17 28 56 | 334 23 2 | 25 40 
8,1786, 1039 31 |3 18 57 5 | 28 52 


From which the following elements were obtained : 


Mean diitance - 2 = = 19.08247 
Eccentricity - - - - - 0.9006 
Periodic time - - - - - 83.359 years 
Mean anomaly at the sth oppofition 4° 0° 32! 51! 
Long. of aphelion? forepochDec. $11 23 9 51 

Long. of the node 31, 1783. } 2-12 46 14 
Inclination of the orbit = - © 46 25 
Equation of the centre - - 5 26 56 6 


The elements, as given by La Place, are as follows : 
Years. Days. Ifours. Min. Seconds. 


Sidereal revol. > - 845129. 0.1 0):50:0 
Semi maj. axis or mean diftance - 19.183620 
Proportion of eccentricity of femi maj. 0.046683 


axis for beginning of 1750. - 
Secular variation (—indicates diminu- 
P — 0.000026228 
tion) ea 2 5 al =I 
Deg. Min. Sec. 


Mean longitude at beginning of 1750 - 228 33 53.6 


Long. of perihelion'1750 = - 166 36 48.8 
Sidereal and fecular motion of perihe- 6 
Beets Pa thane vavbve go oor, Oni aes 
Inclination of orbit to ecliptic 1750 - © 46 26.0 
Secular variation of inclination of orbit Bale is 
to true ecliptic - is lg 3: 
ones aed node on eau 42 37 52.8 
Sidereal and fecular motion of node on i apes 
true ecliptic - - - a 


The diameter of this planet is about 45 times that of the 
earth, or 35,112 Englith miles nearly. When feen from the 
earth, its apparent diameter, or the angle which it fub- 
tends at the eye, is 3.5, and its mean diameter, as feen from 
the fun, is 4’. As the diftance of the Georgian from the 
fun is twice as great as that of Saturn, it can fearcely be 
diftinguifhed by the naked eye. When the fky however is 
ferene, it appears like a fixed ftar of the fixth magnitude with 
a blueifh white light, and a brilliancy between that of Venus 
and the Moon; but with a power of 200 or 300, its dife is 
vifible and well defined. Its arc of retrogradation is 3° 36', 
and the duration.of its retrograde motion 151 days. 

This planet is accompanied by fix fatellites, all of them 
Gifeovered likewife by Dr. Herfchel. The two firit, which 
he faw for the firft time in the month of Jan. 1787, proved 
afterwards to be the fecond and fourth, the others were dif- 
covered fome few years later. 

The mott remarkable circumftance attending thefe fatel- 
lites is, that they move in a retrograde direction, and revolve 


in orbits nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic, contrary to the 
analogy of the other fatellites, which phencmenon is extreme- 
ly difcouraging when we attempt to form any hypothefes 
relative to the original caufe of the planetary motions. 

According to La Place, if we take for unity the femidia- 
meter of the planet, equal to 1''.9, fuppofed feen at the mean 
diftance of the planet from the fun, the diitance of its fatel- 
lites will be as follows : 


il 13.120 
Il. 17.022 
Tlf. 19.845 
IV. 22.752 
Vv. 45-507 
Vi. 1.008 
And the duration of their fidereal revolutions 
D. Days. hrs. min. fec. 
I. 5.5926 Be Zdenka oe 
If. 8.7068 SB IGr si) Pay 
III. 10.9615 FOW 231 on 2hevAy 
IV. 13-4559 13 10 56 29 
V. 38.0750 B80 Maley EB O 
VI 107.6 107 16 6 


La Place conceives that the firft five fatellites of ee Geor- 
gian may be retained in their orbits by the adtion of its 
equator, and the fixth by the a¢tion of the iatevior fatellites ; 
hence he concludes that the planet revolves about an axis 
very little inclined to the ecliptic, and that the time of its 
diurnal rotation cannot be much leJs than that of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 


Ufe of the Tables—The general conftruétion of this 
kind of tables will be explained under PLaner. The man- 
ner of calculating the mean longitude of the planet is as fol- 
lows. Vince's Aitronomy, vol. iii. 

From Table I. take out the mean longitude, the aphelion, 
and node, together with the arguments [1., III., IV., V., 
VI., VII., VIIEI., and place them in an horizontal line. 
But if the given year be not found in that table, take the 
neareft year preceding the given year as an epoch, and take 
out as before. 

Under which, from Table II. place the mean motion in 
longitude of the aphelion and node, with the arguments an- 
fwering to the number of years elapfed fince the epoch, to 
the given year. 

Gade: thefe write down (Table III.) the mean motione 
of the fame, for the given month. 

Under thefe write down (Table IV.) the mean motions of 
the fame, for the given day of the month. 

Under thefe write down (Table V.) the mean motions of 
the fame, for hours and minutes. 

Add together the numbers in the feveral columns,’ reject- 
ing twelve figns, or any multiples thereof, if they occur; 
and in the arguments, rejecting 10,000 in the arguments IV., 
VI., and 1000 in the arguments II., III., V., VII., VIII., 
or any multiples eee and you get the mean longitude, 
the aphelion, and node, and the arguments for the given 
time. 

From the mean longitude of the Georgian fubtra& the 
longitude of the aphelion, and you have argument I., or 
mean anomaly. 

With argument I. take out the equation of the orbit in 
Table VI., together with the fecular variation, with their 
proper figns, except the time be dcfore 1780, in which cafe 
the fecular yariation is to be taken out witha contrary fign, 
making a proportion for the minutes and feconds of the ar- 
gument, and you firft get the equation ; and doing the fame 
for the fecular variation, you get the fecular variation ; then 
fay, 100 : the number of years from 1780 to the given time 
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:: fecular variation above found : fecular variation required. 
Before 1780 the {ecular variation muit be taken with a fign 
contrary to that found in the table. With argument IT. 
take out the equation in Table VII., making a proportion in 
this and in the following equations, for the intermediate 
numbers of the arguments. With argument III., take out 
the equation in Table VITI. With argument IV. take out 
the equation in Table 1X. With argument V. take out the 
equation in Table X. With argument VI. take out the 
equationin Table XI. With argument VII. take out the 
equationin Table XII. With argument VIII. take out the 
equation in Table XIII. Take the fum of all thefe equa- 
tions, regard being had to the figns of the firlt equation, and 
of the fecular variation, the figns of the others being pofitive ; 
and from it fubtraé& 7/20", and you get the value of thefe 
eight equations; and this applied with its proper fign to 
the mean longitude already found gives the longitude of 
the Georgian in his orbit. 


UM SIDUS. 
From the longitude thus found, fabtraé& tbe longitude 


of the node, and you have argument IX. ; 
With argument IX. enter Table XVII. and take out the 
reduction to the ecliptic, with its proper fign, making a 
proportion for the minutes and feconds of the argument : and 
this applied to the longitude of the Georgian in his orbit,’ 
oie his true heliocentric longitude on the ecliptic, reckoned 
rom the mean equinox, 


With argument 1X. enter Table XVI., and take out the 
latitude, making a proportion for the minutes and feconds 
of the argument, and you have the true heliocentric latitude 
of the planet. 

With the mean anomaly enter Table KIV., and take out 
the radius vector, and correét it by the following Table XV. 
and you have the true diftance of the planet from the fun, 
that of the earth being unity. 


Example. —To find the heliocentric Latitude and Longitude of the Georgian, on Nov. 26, 1789, at 16° 14', mear 
Time at Greenwich. 


Longitude. Aphelion. 
| 


D. M. S. 


S.D.M. S. |S. 
Epoch for 1789 4 6 12 41.4|11 17 11 8 
November | 3 34 39-8 44 
26' 18 21.6 4 

16" 28.2 

14! 4) | 
Sum - - - IO 66 1.4111 17 II 56 
Sum of eight equations — 3 21 45.5, 4 10 6 11! 
Longitude in orbit 4 6 44 25.91 4 22 54 35: 
ReduGtion - - } — 8.9) re erat 
eliocentric longitude [4 6 44 17 | | 


Node. | Arguments. 
5D. M. §.( 1. |01.| Iv. | V. | VI. |WILJVEII 


S) } 

212 48 5| 618) 232) 0139 | 885) 0825 | 949 563 
13, 18} 8 85 | 27| 15 }.60, 50 
File Wed We eh 7 Z I Gi uea 

2 12 48 19) 638) 241, 0231 | gIq O841 14 617 

4 6 44 26) LB I 

I 23 56 

Arg. 1X Arg. I. = 


Heliocentric latitude 


This is the true heliocentric longitude from the mean equi- 
nox ; and if we wantit from the true equinox, we mutt ap- 
ply the equation of the equinoxes. - 

In this operation the firft five lines are taken out imme- 
diately from the tables, and the fums of all the columns give 
the mean longitude of the aphelion, the node, and the ar- 
guments for the given time. Argument I. is immediately 
found according to the rule, the equation to which is thus 
found. ‘The equation (‘Table VI.) for 422° is—3° 26' 59".6, 
and the variation or 60!is 4'31!'.1 ; hence 6o': 54! 15"2:4°33".1 
: 4! 5.1, which (asthe equation is decreafing) fubtracted from 


37' 2.9 Secular variation 
Arg. II. 
Arg. ITT. 
Arg. IV. 
Arg. V. 
Arg. VI. 
rg. WII. 
Arg. VIII. 


Sum of equations 


— 3°26'59".6.gives— 3 22'54".5, theequation required. And 
to find the fecular variation, that variation is + 7.44. for 
4 22°, and it decreafes 0.16 for 60’; hence 60': 54/15": = 
o".16 : 0.15, which taken from + 7.44 leaves +- 7:29", the 
fecular variation .correfponding to the given argument. Now 
this fecular variation is reckoned from 1780, and from thence 
to November 26, 1789, there has elapfed g 9 years ; hence, 
100:99::+ 7' 29": + 0.7 the fecular variation for 9 9 
years. With argument IT, 638, take the equation from 
Table VIL. Now the equation for 630 is 4'.7, andit changes 
o".7 for 10; hence 10: 8:: 0'.7: 0'.6, which as the equa- 
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tion decréafes, fubtracted from 4”.7 leaves 4.1, the equation 
required. By proceeding thus to argument VIII. we get 
all the equations, and by taking the difference of the poti- 
tive and negative parts, we get 3° 21'45".5 for the value 
of the firft eight equations ; which applied to 4" 10’ 6! 11.4 
gives 4 6° 47/ 25".9 the longitude of the Georgian in his 
orbit. From this longitude fubtra& 2* 12/48/19" the 
longitude of the node, and we get 1° 23° 56/7", which is 


argument IX.; with which enter Table XVII. and take out 
thereduétion, which is— 8".9,and thisapplied to 4°6 '44'25".9 
gives 4° 6° 44°17", the heliocentric longitude of the Geor- 
gian on the ecliptic from the mean equinox. Alfo with ar- 

ument IX. enter Table XVI. andtake outthe latitude. Now 
& 1° 23” the latitude is 36! 57", and it increafes 28".8 for 60'; 
hence 60! : 56.7 :: 28.8 ; 26.9, which added to 36! 57" 
gives 37’ 23'.9, the heliocentric latitude of the Georgian. 


Taste, I. 


Epochs of the mean Longitude of the Planet, with the Arguments of the Equations. 


Mean Longitnde ; : r Arg.|Arg.| Arg. | Arg.) Arg. | Arg. | Arg 
Years. sftheGeorsian. RO SEES eS: ime ate | IV, Vv. Vi. VII. | VII 
S. D. M. S Se DAMS S-Di Mins: 

B. 1680 | 0 17 41 1.4 11 15 35 13 | 2 12 19 34 |B. 1680| 215 | 126 | 9068 | 376 | 8907 057 969 
1690 | 2 0 39 48.2 | 11 15 44 1] 2 12 22 11 || 1690] 435 | 228 | Co85 | 698 go84 | 781 574 
1700 | 3 13 38 34.9 | 11 15 52 49 | 2 12 24 48 ||C. 1700| 656 | 329 | 1100 | O20 | 9200} S05} 179 
1720 | 6 9 36 50.9 | 11 16 10 25 | 2 12 30 2 |'B. 1720 | 096 | 532 | 3132 | 664 | 9612 |. 953 | 389 
1740 | 9-5 35. -6.8-| 11) 16 28 -1-|- 2-12-45 107) |B. ryqor§37-| 735°) 5162 308 | 9963 | 401 597 
1756 | 11 14 21 43-5 | 11 16 42 6 | 2 12 39 27 ||B. 1756 | 890 | 898 | 6788 | 823 | 0245 | 560 | 567 

B. 1760 | o 1 33 22.7 | 11 16 45 37 | 2 12 40 30 ||B. 1760 | 978 | 938 | 7194 | 951 | 0315 | 849 | 809 
F769 | 1 10 14 24.2 | 11 16 53 32 | 2 12 42 51 1769 | 177 | 029 | 8108 | 241 | 0473 | 501 | 353 

B. 1780 | 2 27 31 38.6 | 11 17 3.13] 2 12°45 44 ||B. 1780 | 419 | 141 | 9225 | 595 | 0666 | 297 | O19 
L790-| 4. 10 30 25.3 | 11 17 12-1 | 2°12 48°27 1790 | 640 | 242 | o241 | 917 | 0842 | O21 | 624 

C. 1800 | 5 23 29 12.1 | 11 17 20 49 | 2 12 50 58 1800 | 860 | 344 | 1256 | 239 | 1018 | 745 | 229 
USLON|* 7. (6 2705 8:7 rr 17629) 37%) 2 12) 531-35 1810 | o80 | 445 | 2272 | 561 | 1194 | 468} 834 
WOH Foo) Agazig |-1r 17130 Zo) | 2 125331 1811 | 103 | 456 | 2373 | 593 | 1211 | 541 | 804 

B. 1812] 735 4 9.5 | 11 17 31 23 | 2 12 54 6 |/B. 1812 | 125 | 466 | 2475 | 625 | 1229 | 614 | 955 

7 86 | Io1 
TOG e-7eLO 2.7) wr 17) a2) 16) ||"2"12) 54 22 1813 | 347 | 476 | 2577 | 657 | 1247 | 6 5 
TOMAS 7-23 (30837 -ON LL 17S3) (QO) 2e02)54. 37 1814. | 169 | 486 | 2678 | 689 | 1264 759 1076 
COU5 | 67 27 ease i Ik 1734 1)| 22) hay 53 1815 | 191 | 496 | 2780 | 721 |.1272 |. 831 1136 

B. 1816 | 7 32 15 48.7'| 11 17 34 54 | 2 12 55 «gp ||B. 1816] 213 | 507 | 2881 | 754 | 1299.) 904 | 1197 
1817 | 7 36 33 32-9 | 11 17 35 47 | 2 12 55 14 1817 | 235 | 517 | 2983 | 786 | 1317 | 976 | 1257 
1818 | 7 40 51 17-0 | 11 17 36 40} 2 12 55 40 1818 | 257 | 527 | 3084 | 718 | 1334 | 1048 | 1318 
TOTO) FOG) Oleg smn 17 7b sah 2 e255! 56 1819 | 279 | 537 | 3186 | 750 | 1352 | 1121 1378 
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Tasir I1.—Mean Motion of the Planet for complete Julian Years. 


rg. 
IV. 


.| Arg. | Arg. | Arg. 
vi. | vir. | Vitti. 


Years. |MeanLongitude.| Aphelion. 


'S. D.M. S. is 
1] 0 417 44.2 |0 0 0 53 1 | 022 | o10 | o1o2z | 032 | 0018 | 072 | O60 
2|0 8 35 284|0 0 1 46 2 | 044 | 020 | 0203 | 064 | 0035 | 145 | 121 
3 | 012 53 12.6}0 o 2 38 3 | 066 | 030 | 0305 | o97 | 0053 | 217 | 181 


|B. 4 | 088 | o41 | 0406 | 129} 0070 | 290 | 242 
0508 | 161 | 0088 | 362 | 302 
6 | 132 | O61 | 0609 | 193 | C105 | 434 | 363 

om23 | 507 | 423 
O14t | 579 | 484 
o158 | 652 | 544 


4.| 0 17 11 39:2 |0 © 3 31 
5 | 0 21 29 23.4 |0 0 4 24 
6] 02547 7510 © 5 17 


7 tO e4tee ao}, Oma £0 
B. S| or 4 2358-1) \0 mH 2 
9{ 1 8 4r''2.6 | 0 
10} 1 12 58 468|;0 0 8 48 
Ir] 117 16310]0 0 9 41 
Bo. 6 02) 2 2ERR AE Onl (0. FO; 34. 


7-| 154 | 071 | o711-| 225 
iB. 8 | 176 | o81 | o812 | 258 
ovo 12) 25 9 | 198 | 091 | og14 | 290 
Ovo! 2"37 10 | 220 | ror | 1016 | 322 
00. 2 53 |i II | 243 | 112 | 1117 | 354 | 0193 | 796 | 665 
oo 3 8 IIB. 12) 265 | 122 | 1219 | 386 | o211 | 869 | 726 


[ome] 
1 
an 
n 


or76 | 724 | 605 


13| ‘1 25 52 41.7 |0 O11 26/00 3 24 13 | 287 | 132 | 1320 | 418 | 0229 | 941 | 786 
14| 2 0 10 26.0 |0 01219 |00 3 40 14 | 309-| 142 | 1422 | 451 |-0246 | o14 | 847 
is | 2 14.28 10.210. © 1S IZ) sO7O 55 15 | 331 | 152 | 1523 | 483 | 0264 | 086 | 907 


16}.2 8 46 36.7 |0 0-14 5 
I7-} 2 13 4 20.9'| 0 O14 58 


oo 411 ||B. 416] 353 | 162 | 1625 | 515 | 0281 | 158} 968 
oO 427 17-| 375-| 172 | 1727 | 547 | 0299 | 23¥ | 028) 
00 4 43 18 | 397 | 183 | 1828 | 579 | 0316 | 303 | 089 


SS SS | eee eee Oe 


19 | 2 21 39 49-3 |0 0 1643/00 4 58 19 | 419 | 193 | 1930 | 612 | 0334 | 376 | 150 
20 | 2 25 58 15.9 |.0 017 36/00 5 314 |B. 20 | 441 | 203.) 2031 | 644-| 0352 | 448 | 210 
40 | 5 21 56 31.8|0 0 35 12 | 00 10 28 ||B. 40 | 882 | 406 | 4062 | 288 | 0703 | 896 | 420 


60 | 8 17 54 47-7 | 0 0 52 48|00 15 42 |\B. 60 | 323 | 609 | 6094 | 931 | 1055 | 344 | 630 
80 |11 13 53 3-6/0 1 10 24] 00 20 56 ||B. 80 | 764 812 | 8125 | 575 | 1406 | 792 | 840 
100 | 2 9 51.195 |0 128 0} 0 0 26 10 ||B. 100} 205 | o15 | 0156 | 219 | 1758 | 240 | O50 
B. 200] 4 19 42 39-1 |0 256 0} 00 52 20 B. 200 | 410 | 030 | 0312 | 438 | 3516 | 480 | 1co 
B. 300] 6 29 33 §8.6|0 4 24 oO} or 18 30 |/B. 300 | 615 | 045 | 0468 | 657 | 5274 | 520 | 150 
B. 400| 9 9 25 181] 0 5 52 ©} 01 44 40 ||B. 400} 820 | 060 | 0624 | 876 | 7032 | 960 | 200 


— = —— ————— | | -——- | 


B. 500 |11 19 16 37-7|0 720 0| 02 10 50||B. 500 | o25 
B. 600] 1 29 7 57.2|0 8 48 0} 0 2 37.0]|B. 600 | 230 | ogo | 0936 | 314 |-0548-| 440 | 300 
B. 700| 4 8 59 16.7|01016 0,03 3 10|B. 700 | 435 | 105 | 1092 | 533 | 2306 | 680 | 350 


—— | ———— 


B. 800] 6 18 50 36.3 | 0 11 44 © | 0 3 29 20 ||B. 800 | 640 


120 | 1248 | 752 4064 | 920 | 400 
B. goo | 8 28 41 55.8 | 0 13 12 0 | 0 3 55 30) B. goo | 845 | 135 | 1404 | 971 | 5822 160 450 
B. 1000 }11 8 33 15.4 | 0 14 40 0 | 0 4 21-40 |'B. 1000 | 050 | 150 | 1560 | 190 | 7580 | goa | 500 


Tasve I1J.—Mean Motion for Months. 


Months. | Mean Longitude. |Aphel.| Node. Arg. | Arg.) Arg. | Arg. | Arg. Arg. | Arg. 

Some fame joawe | ve | vi vie | vane 

1; wi} 45: Ss. S. [nte tir See 
January. ° ° 0.0 fo) fo) ° ° fo} | {e) fe) ° | fe) 
February. 2Y 6304. 4 I 2 I 9 3 I 6 5 
Marche | > gn 307 1] 9 (ns ae ga 

April aie Gn Ce la 4 6 2 ati ag a || "188)) ae 
May. i ize) Aa2 17 5 7 3 33 11 Oral) 22 zo 
Jones: fn $40 75 ze VP OEE ob ee ee eae a ierrs bab ARE | 25 

July 2. 4 48.6 26 8 11 5 50 | rOy. |! ig) A 300M ome 
Augutft. 2 129 | 42-0 31 9 13 6 59 19. sk TO. pega He Bs 
September. | 2 51 35-4 | 35 | 20 | 35 | 7 _68 | 22 12 | 48 40 

O€ober. 3 32 46.4 39 12 17 8 76 2 ig" RT ae 
November. 3 34. (390.6 44 13 18 8 85 27 U5 (fo) | 50 

355 50.8 48 15 20 9 93 20 16 66 5 
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Tarte I[V.—Mean motion for Hours and Minutes. 


aa 
Hours. ; g. || Minutes. 


Long. Minutes.| Long. 


re | 2 | | 


SS 


Th the Biffextiles a day mult be fubsracted for the months of January and February. 


SG Ar Arg, 
Long Aphel. | Node, | “78 | “08 vu. 
Moo. 'S. S. S. 
O 42.4 ° ° ° ° ° 
Danced ° fo) ° ° ° 
hea a ° ° ° ° ; 
2d Gals I ° fo) fo) 1 
3 31.8 fo) fo) fo) I 
4, 14.2 I ° ° <) ; 
4 56.6 ° ° fo) I 
5 38-9 0 g 2 : 
6 21.3 ° ° fo) 2 
1 37 0 2 ° 3 : z 
7.46.0 2 ° I ° 3 3 : = 
28.4 25 | Ret 1 ) 3 ; < 
9 10.8 2 I ° 4 x t m 
9 53-1 2 I ° 4 3 2 3 
19 35-5 2 : 3 4 : : 3 
ri 17-0 2 I 2 4 : i 3 
120.2 2 I ° 5 I I 3 
12 42.6 3 1 O° 5 : 3 
13 25-0 3 I I 5 2 I 4 
14. 7-4 3. I Z 5 2 4 
14 49-7 B I 1 I 6 2 I 4 
Tighe AGE 3 I I I 6 2 I 4 
16 14-5 3 I I I 6 2 I 4 
16 56.8 3 I I I 6 2 I 5 
17 39-2 ‘ i 2 : 7 : : : 
18 21.6 4 2 I 7 2 5 
19 3-9 4 1 2 : 7 ? 2 
19 46.3 4 1 2 z 4 a : 3 
ey eH) 4 I 2 I 8 3 I 6 
sie GBS) 4 I 2 I 8 3 I 6 
21 53-4 4 I 2 I 9 B I 6 


mini | ppp [RPP 


Wow 
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Taste VI. 


Equation of the Orbit for 1780, with the fecular variation to be applied to the longitude.—Before 1780, this 
fecular variation muft be applied with a contrary fign. 


Ane. I = (Mean long. — aphelion) or mean anomaly. 


0. | i. 
- I z ae hei om pn eS Dagens roe, 
Equation. Difference. | Sec. Var. | Equation, | Difference. | Sec. Var.| Degr. 
As sae eR EE | 8 Beetle? Fa > 
= | 
= + = =F 
Ms-—8:-"] M-+8 s | Da Mes: MS S: 
fo} 0.0 = 0.00 2 32 42.3 4:97 } 30 
Pe mae ae aces | eee A ee 
IO 34.9 5 Ts 0.34. Be Ain sor 4 37-5 5-28 28 
ap as armel le A fe oN reese 2 FORE Aso Or Ae 
sone eh \08; ae zee 34 5-43 27 
21 9-4 5 pits 0.68 2) 25H 762 4 ae 5-58 26 
2626.1 5. Gah 6.85 || 2 55 36:9 aes 5-73 25 
-——-——-| 5 16.3 |—~—-——|| ——| 4 27.0 |——+— 
Rr 42.4: FO2 Fail 3 ° 3:9 5-88 24 
36 «5 8.2 5 15:5 Tero || 3 ar 2779 4 aon 6.02 23 
A235 ae 1.36 3 8 49.0 4 é 6.17 22 
- 5 14.6 |—~—-——|| —— -———-——| 4 181 |—~-—— 
47 «28.1 1.53 ae 513 7-1 6.31 21 
52 42.0 5 <e 1.70 2 rane swap Foy 4 2s 6.46 20 
G7) 5G. 5 13: 1.87 By Se a4=O 4 5 6.60 19 
—— 5 12.2 |—-—— - —| 4 87 /-— 
3 7.2 2.04 Ay age) Ao 6.74 18 
8 18:4 5 =a 2.21 3 29 «48.1 bees 6.87 17 
13 28.6 5 ; 2.38 Bi gg sO fe 7-01 16 
er Pape Oe peas hs 58-7 a 
4 37 LBS Stays sto TPE 15 
ee es an ee ee | a a a 
Sa Lc a DB a SM WO | ee ee. pgs eres 
; 5 ts eS ee ee ee 
o8F wir 3°05 Ble G8) yeigee 7°54 te 
5 ai i ae AC D5 | a ac iy Y= = ROSE 
44 2.8 3-38 Bi | 50m 447-6 Sees 7-79 10 
posts Bn ONG fe ae a kee 
49 323 Shoe: 4 O 24-1 1-92 9 
54 2.1 4 58 3-70 4 ay "6.7 3 32-6 8.04 8 
5S eai59:2 4 3T- 3.86 4 a 25.3 ie 8.16 r | 
SS aap wines & $) 35-2. |= eet ee 24-6 ; pds at ee 
3 54-4 4.02 4 10 49.9 ot 
67:9 4 ae 4.18 a7) ey T1073 3 3 8.40 5 
13 38.9 # Sh 4:34 4 17 A266 ena 8.51 4 
—! 4 49.1 |——-—— -—}| 3 12.0 |—————— 
18 28.0 s 4.50 4. (20) *38°6 z 8.63 3 
Zgeeeeriose 4 ee 4.66 ae Ee aaa AOL Sevtod 8.74 2 
27 59.8 4 i 4.81 mR 26: *40.6 3 Z3 8.84 I 
g2 gag | + SSN | gy il i ag Bag) | oN eter line 
+ | + arth Se: 
XI’. ia | x 
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Tasle V1.— Continued. 


Arg. IT = Mean Anomaly 


|| 
| lr. 


ee Le —— 


Equation. Difference. | Sec. Var. |! Equation. Difference. | Sec. Var. 
D. : m0} : 
4 29 48.5 | ~ 8.95 Suet 20 80.0 10. 
Ame 32 15.40:0 9. | 5 5 4 9.06 || § 20 46.9 in aie 
ih BSS Dee 49-9 joaeaO- 061) S20) SG ee 10.99 
a : ees ~2 co Sea tas = O» .4 —o = 
4 3 18.0 daaek 9:26 || 5 2% 2.4 11.00 
4 40 58.6 - ahs 9:35 || liiweia o2t 1.7 , ras 11.02 
4 43 34-5 J 9-45. || “5° 20 +6 §5.0 Sa bok a 
bE =n 2 3161 |——-——|;—_—_ - Oo 12.7) |—— 
4 4 oe 28 26.2 9:54 Dig 20 142-3 11.03 
An 48 “We ai-8 2 21.3 9-63 Se ZO E2420 i ee 11.03 
4) 550°. 53.1 9-72, es 10) S94 ve) nag 
—— —-—-—| 2 164 ea ai RE TL ayaa Qo Bene |e 
4 53 95) : ree Sy RO) eee 11.02 
4 ass 82r 0 5 a 9-89 Sm 18 52:0 Ne Sas 11.01 
Aes re 27.4. 9:97 Sas b10;0 seal 11.00 
TS: 5 2 1.2 |——-— Same ce) ley ee 
Ane 5Q) - b28- YO.04 “||| -5< 17 © 29.5 10.98 
peel k. aes 5 eee JOnLE-||||-oh 9 16--b 22 2 54-3 “oe 
5 2) BSE) TOTO Mp hues) 12 27.0 air 10.94 
—-——- I 45.8 |——-——| ——-—_-_——_. LP Ge — 
14 10.26 |} 20.8 


Vou. XVI, it 
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TasiLe VI.— Continued. 


Arg. I = Mean Anomaly. 


Tavis2 \| Vis | 


Equation, Difference. | Sec. Var. | Equation. Difference. 
ne coh ON eu ee a, 
| 
= | ae | = 
wee A Se ee | 5 ae 
D. M S M. .S | S. D. M S. M 
A ae ae | -08 6. 
on hee iz eaeee ts GeBch Mee ay euen A 
ZIAD i Z 8 8 5 
4 42 330 S}s) 3 4d.1 
cp gy eee cee een Ware |i 
4 37 42. 2 56.5 9-02 2 33 3 5 
tiv Mt O4 oll sipasttedeiea ste a Macca ts 
4 2 30.5 9-53 2 17 5i.. 
AP t 25 6 23.5 ; ie 9-42 ZY 12. 5.29.2 E 
ah hi2d 52 9-31 2 7 4:3 
zUSBE HS 3 23.6 }— — me 5 
ae ae Soni goer tees sqeanetes 
eT igs, 0 3 o34 8.96 DEON anaes 5 
- Speke Re ee iT 5 
fi-4 igzicl eae Ser aeetae sane 5 
4 0 25.9 8.58 1 330 42.5 
Den 3 54-3 Saat a oe : eseileel 
3 a a 3 os 8.32 =: 2 "= 6 5 
BE AS. 928-6 al 8.18 I NGe gaze, 5 
— —___.- 4 8.6 Seat | _- 5 
s4 4°"| sies |: Se Gea | 
3 35 «| «48.8 : a 7:74 ol sg “umes ry 44 
Fay Tang || (eee eee eee aa 
For 36 canes| 2088 baa We teebay, ana nlne 
B00 22 4285 4 3 7.28 OAT FB 5 
SESE, TES Me omega a yer ie 
: 12 26. 
Sar ih a6 eL  ETSSE” RG be Dept as “casted |S 
3 8 30.0 4 ps 6.79 Ome 23, pAGiz 5 
Se ae A Noe a5 5 
y 3 3 2.4 6.6 oO; 27 Ron 
200 5B aHOOcligeeee 645 O.) TL ERERG 5 
mit $2). se6c |, (se sae Je eGey Pee: So aseo Hl 12 
at 48) 56.7 eis 6:10}! oO ° oles 5 
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Tage VII. Equation II. Tasis VIII. Equation ITT. 


Argument III. 


Argument IT, 


Arg.| Equation | Arg.| Equation ! 
Dhg| oy ALT el SPL: IIL. 
| 


Arg.| Equation || Arg. | Equation || Arg. | Equation 
II 10 nue ibs II II. 


S. Ss. S: S. | 

38.4 || 349 | 47.7 || 670 3- iPM gs aia 
39.0 350 46.5 | 680 Bn fe) 47-3 || 35° 
39:6 || 360] 45.2 || 690 3 20 | 44-5 || 360 


tf 


———— —, ———- ———, 


30 | 41.7 || 370 
40 I 380 


AZ SAO 37:8 74° 

43.2. || 420 36.1 ||. 75° 

43:9 |} 430} 34.4 || 760 8.3 
Ate 7 Nat 32-7 77° 9:4: 
45-4 450 30.8 || 780 10.7 
46.2 || 460 29.0 || 790 12.1 
47.0 || 470 27.1 800 13.5 
47.8 || 480 Zee | 810 15.0 
48.5 || 490 | 23.4 | 820 16.6 
49.2 500 ZO yal lee O30 18.1 
49-9 || 510 19.8 || 840 | 19.7 

= ee eat es 
50.5 520 18.1» || 850 21.3 


52.4°-|| 560 11.7 8904.1) 27.5 
52.7 570 10.4 goo 28.9 
52.8 | 580 9.2. IP -910, |... 30.1 
52.8 590 8.9 920 31.4 
52.7 | 600 7.0 939 | 32.6 

hy oe ae ai ae 
52.4 610 6.07 |] °.949 33 
R21 620 5.3 959 34.6 
51.6 | 630 4.7 960} 35-4 
51.0 640 4.0 970Rn|) O88 
50-3 | 650 3-520 980..| 37 
49.5 | 660 3-4-1990 | 37. 
48.6 | 670 3.3. |}. 1000 35 
47-7 | 


GEORGIUM SIDUS. 
Taste IX. Equation IV. TasLe X. Equation V. Tage XI. Equation VI. 


Argument IV. Argument V. 


Argument VI. 


ArgjArg. Equation Arg. | Equ.)| Arg. | Equ. Arg.|Equation|,,.. ; Arg. Equation ,. 
IV.| IV. Iv. Sov Nloald Ua Lae 1 All nal Ww 2 A> 
a a de | SE 2 M. S.| S. M. S.| S. 
5 © | 3. 10 | 6. I T (eG. 
250015. Shas 10,| Le eeaeBe ocligieney 42° Sepa 
4004 59- (0.9 A, |. aaa eee xe ; II §200) (0: 23/6) lie 
1/3 20. | 3a SPF j 4 37-4 1.7 |_5300 0 10.3 |1-7 
5 30 | 4.0 | 540 | 5.8 A 29°74) | dda! Glee 
40 | 4.2 | 550 | 5-6 4 27.6 27 pa oed ihe 
pe ae al 580155 a 3.1 | 5600 0 18.2 bee 
19004 49.4! >" 4-5 | 579 | 5.3 4 20-2 Neb oo © 21.8 | 3- 
1800/4 45-7| 3.5 7° 4-7 | 5a 5-1 tip 4 oe Ae 00 © 26.0 | +2 
Rison Cees p AnD 259. | eo + tO | 4.5 | 5900 © 30.5 | 4-5 
16004 36.6, : go 5% | 600.) 4.7 goo; 4 09.5 5.0 6000 0 35.5 5.0 
350015004 31-4) hoe pat Ee 1000) 4 45 154 | 6100 0 409 | 54 
Ds) | 4:3. |_3_ 59-4 5.8 | 6200 0 46.7 58 
7 | 65a) Hes 1200) 3 53:3 161 | Gz00-0 528 | O7 
1 5:9 || 40 | 3-9 1300)" 3" 47-2 : 
140 | 6.1 ! 650 | 3.7 1400| 3 40.7 2 es - sas ae 
| 6.3 | 660 | 3.6 | 1500! 3 33.9 | Fan 
6.4 | 670 | 34 1609| 3 26.8 Se rice : 57 74 
OP 8e | 82 1799) 3 19-4 |, 6 | Boo! 1 28.2 |7-6 
6.8 || 690 | 2.9 1800) 3.11.3 158 Iasi aaeakaal 
; 7-3 || 700 | 2.5 1900, 3 40 “a ie heme sae 
; tl Le al a ins ra 56,9. Sr aed IT re 8.1 
RE 7.6 | 720 | 2.4 2100] 2 47-9 |9'4 I naogl a oa | 83 
Me | 7-6 || 730.1} 2.3 2200| 2 39.6 ae eels aes 8.3 
123 7.6 | 740 | 2.3 2300] 2 31.3 ee ee " ae 8.4 
oadiaebe Panel ot 77 | 750 | 2. ran oa werieae wl> 
509 A088 tow 17 || 760 | 23 2y00| 2 146 |23 | 7509 2 25-4 154 
5 1egae 2 Z0.6 oe plas | pe iS yhey 8.3 7700! 2 roe $3 
sacaytoos Ha 2 28) 8 [a res) 1 329/82 | eo] 3 50 |82 
540096001 52.7) 9°? 7-9 || 800 | 2.0 2900| 1 41.6 8.1 | 7900) 2 58-4 
550095001 43.6 9-1 8.0 || 810 | 2.0 3000| I 33.7 oy Ses He 
hate = hp tens | ‘7197 || 8100] 3 14.0] f° 
5600.9400)1 34-8 8.7 om te 2.0 3100) I ane 7.6 || 8200 : ato 7-6 
570019300)1. 2 ale -1 || 830 | 1.9 Jo. 18 ede 83001 3 28.9 |7-3 
5800920011 _17.7/ 94 8.1 || 840 | 1.9 3300| 1 11.1 er iow. 
Ico! 6 ap 8.1 | 850 | 1.9 34co) I 4.1 7:0 1 8400) 3 35-9 6. 
pee I 2 gs 8.1 || 860 | 20 00] © 57. Giz Bsco) 3 43:6) 57 
ian 2} pss it || Wes ae Re We 6.4 | 8600) 3 49.0 6.4 
360 | 80 || 870 | 2.1 3600) © 51.0 | 6, | gp, me he 
I || 8700) 3 55-1 |. 
8.0 || 880 | 2.1 3700] O 44.9 5.7 88co in 5-7 
6300)8760)0 40-7 _7-9 || 890 | 2-1 3800] 9 39:2 |” | | 89c0 pa 
40o\8600|\0 34.5 7-9 || goo | 2.2 3900] © 34.0 es \“o000! 4 10.9 49 
B5coo 28.6 7.8 || 910 | 2.3 40cc] © 29.1 byt ! grool 4.153 4-4 
7 owes APO) S, 2F as | gz00! 4 19 3 | 40 
7-7 || 930 | 2-5 4200] 0 20.7 |*° | re ~23. 3-5 
7-5 || 940 | 2.6 43CO| O 17.2 aa | aed 25.8 re) 
7-4 I): 9528) 2.7 4400) 0 142, 2.c | 9500| 4 28.3 | 2-5 
7-3 || 960 | 2.8 4500] O 11.7 a ORod\ 4 toa 
asl 970 3.0 gore) ° 97 ail aed pes 154 
ete Bo 3E ereapceea 
; IS: | "g |O4 | 9900] 4 33.2 |o 
ad pe 35 4900) 0 6.8) or 10000 ‘4. 33.1 lou 
5 ‘ ' 
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Taste XIL Taste XIII. 


Argument VIII. 


Argument VII. 


Equation || Arg.} Equation || Arg. ; Equation Arg. Eq. | 
Vil. We | Vin VII. VII. VILLIVIIL 


GEORGIUM SIDUS. 


Taste XI1V.—Radius Vector for 1780, with the Secular Variation. 
7 


; | 
Argument J. Mean Anomaly. 
| oO. | t | Ir, | 
& eS SS ee | te 
ce Sec. Var. | Sec Var. | Sec. Var. e 
2 (Rad. Ved. Diff. Rad. Veéts Dif, | Rad. Veet. Dift.|~ | # 
| | 0.0 | 0.0 | | 0.0 
} O | 20.0722 005.2 || 19.9620 004.5 4 19.6547 | 0029 | 39 
| Z I | 73 | 130 
t | 20.0721 005.2 |} 19.9547 004.5 || 19.6417 131 002.9 | 29 
2 | 20.0717 4 | 005.2 || 19.9472 73 004.5 | 19-6286 | 002.8 | 28 
=e | 6 ieee a 78 Efe ne = of! Palle wagngt 
3 | 20.0711 005 2 || 19.9394 0044 4 19.0153 pind 7 
| 20.0702 | ss | 005.2 || 19.9314 | so 004. 4 | 19.6019 oe 002.6 26 
20.0691 | 005 1 || 19.9232 | 004 3 i 19.5884 | 002.5 
— 14 ———~ ——_——— _ 84 —————| 136 


| 


34 5748 | O02. | 2 
UP AEN Ce A ey eS ay Lee 


| 20.0677 | 005.1 || 19.9148 
p26 | x 62 
| 19.90 


| ' 
20.0643 | | 005.1 || 19.8973 | eS | 004-2 |] 195470 
=| 21! ————| gl ; 
20.0622 foal 005.1 || ne wee | a 004.2 || 195330 
| 20.0598 | 26 | 005-0 || 19.8790 94. 004.1 || 19 5189 
| 20.0572 | | 005.0 || 19.8696 | 004.1 || 19.5047 
Som a seks epics |e aes ae al DOT Rake | 
20-0543)" 47 | 005 O'} 19 8599) | og |: OG4On!| 19-4004 
20.0512 | | 0050 || 19.8501 | 12, | C040 || 19.4759 
20.0479 | 33 005.0 || 19.8400 | 003.9 i 19.4613 
——-——, 36 |—— — ————- 102. ——— —— 
20.0443 | 105 003.8 | 19.4467 


20 0404 | 39 005.0 || 19.8193 


106 | 0038 | 19-4319 
20.0364 | 40 | 005.0 | 19.8087 


005 0 | 19.8298 
003.8 | 19-4171 


43, ———— 108 / 
20.0321 45°| 005 © | 19.7979 | 145 | 003 7 || 19.4022 
20.0276 | 72 | 0050 || 19.7869 | 112 | 2003-6 || 19.3872 
20.0228 | + 004.9 || 19-7757 003.5 || 19.3722 


20.017 53 | 115 003.5 | 19.3570 
200125 56 | 0048 || 19.7528 117 | 003-4 19.3418 
20.0069 | 0048 |) 19.7411 | 003 3 || 19.3266 


57 —_, 18 ——— ——____ 
20.0012 | 004.8 || 19.7293 ray | 0032 | 19.3113 
19.9953 | 32 | 004.7 | 19.7172 | 122 | 003.1 | 19.2959 
19.9891 4 004-7" || 19-7050 es 003 dad 19.2804 
19.9827 i 004.6 | 19.6926 | Be 003.1 || 19 2650 
19.9760 69 004 6 | 19.6801 | 136 | 003.0 { 19 2495 


19.9691 m1 {- 0046 | 19.6675 128 | 003° | 19.2340 
19.2184 
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TABLE XIV.—Continued, 


Argument I. Mean Anomaly. 


IIL. IV°. | 
8 | —— —-——_  —c-—--__-_ — 
03 (Sec. Var. | Sec. Var. | 
& |Rad. Veet! Diff. T= |Rad. Veet Diff. —— Rad. Vee 
: oo | 0.0 H 


a | he 141 eae H fone 
000.3 |) 18.7472 140 02.2 | 18.403 
000.1 || 18.7332 002.3 || 18.3957 


18.7194 ; 002.4 || 18.3879 
| 18.7057 37 | CO2.5>|| 18.3803 


| 18.6921 002.6 || 18.3729 
rc ReORRET IS es eeches Gol csSeois 
18.6787 | 5, | 002.6 | 18.3659 
18.6655 3 002.7 || 18.3591 


18.6524 737 | 902 8-| 18.3526 
——_—_— 130 —— 
18.6394 128 | 092.9 || 18.3463 
18.6266 | 136 | 003-0 || 18.3403 
18.6140 003.0 || 18.3346 


000.6 || 18.6016 | we 003.1 | 18.3292 
000.7 || 18.5893 | 157 | 003.2 | 18.3240 
coo 8 |} 18.5772 003.3 | 18.3192 


000.9 |} 18.5653 | 003.4 | 18.3547 
000.9 || 18.5536 115 003.5 | 18.3103 
COLO || 18.5421 003.5 || 18.3063 


OO1.1 }| 18.5308 
001.2 || 18.5197 003.6 |) 18.2992 
01.3 || 18.5088 003.7 | 18.2961 
Oo1.4 |} 18.4981 003.7 || 18.2932 
cor.5 || 18.4877 603.8 || 18.2907 
001.6 |} 18.4774 003-9 || 18 2884 


003.6 || 18.3026 


001.7 || 18.4674 g | 203-9 || 18 2865 
oo1.7 || 18.4576 ae 0040 || 18.2849 
001.8 |} 18.4480 9 004.0 || 18.2835 
001.9 
002.0 
002.1 
002.2 | 


18.8335 
18.8188 


18.2824 
004.1 || 18.2817 
604.2 || 18.2813 
004.3 }/ 18.2811 
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Taste XV. Equations of the Radius Vedtor. 


| “ 
Argu- | Equation 
ment. | Il. 


30 
42 0.0069 
50 0.0068 


60 | 0.0067 
70 | 0.0066 
80 | 0.0065 
90 | 0.0063 
1co | 0.0061 
110 | 0.0060 
120 0.0058 
130 0.0056 
140 0.0053 


0.0051 
0.0049 
0.0046 


0.0044 
0.0042 


0.0037 
0.0034 
0.0030 


0.0020 


0.co16 


Equation 


{II. 


— -. —_—— 


0.0029 
0.0028 
0.0027 


—— 


0.0027 
0.0026 
0.0025 


0.0024 
0.0023 
0.0022 


0.0021 
0.0020 
0.0019 


0.0018 
0.0016 
0.0014 


0.0013 
0.0012 
0.0011 
0.0010 


0.0009 
0.0008 
0.0007 
0.0006 


Argument. 
| Equation Equation | Argu- 
agama Of Vil. | ment. 
| c | 
| ©.0000 0.0098 1000 
0.0000 | 0.0098 990 | 
0.0000 0.0098 980 


O.0001 0.0097 970 | 
| 0.0002 0.0096 960 
0.0003 0.0096 950 


0.0004 0.0095 940 
0.0006 0.0093 930 
0.0007 0.0092 920 
0.0009 0.0090 gio 
0.0011 0.0089 gco 
0.0014 0.0087 890 
0.0017 0.008 5 880 
0.0019 0.0082 870 
0.0022 0.0080 860 


Argu- | Equation. 


0.0025 0.0078 850 
0.0028 0.0075 840 
0.0032 0.0073 830 


—-—_ - -- 


0.0035 0.0070 820 
0.0039 0.0067 810 
0.0043 0.0064 800 


—__— ——_— | ——__ -— 


0.0046 0.0061 790 
0.0050 0.0058 780 
SBI 0054: 779 


—_ --—— — ~ 


0.0058 0.0052 760 
0.0062 0.0049 7150 
0.0058 0.0046 740 


—_ — 


0.0054, 0.0043 
0.0050 0.0040 
0.0046 0.0037 
0.0043 0.0034 


—— 


0.0039 0.0031 
0.0035 0.0028 
0.0032 0.0025 
0.0028 0.0023 660 


ment. 


Argu- | Equation | Equation. | Argu- 
ment. | il. Iii. ment. 
350 ©.0009 0.0005 65 
360 0.0007 0.0665 640 
370 0.0006 | 0.0004 630 


| 


380 0.0005 0.6003 620 
390 0.0004, 0.0003 610 
400 0.0003 0.0002 600 


410 9-c002 0.0002 590 
420 0.0001 O.CCOI 580 
430 | 0.0001 O.COOl 570 

| 
“eter fe = 

440 0.0001 0.0001 560 

450 0.0000 ©.00c0 550 

460 0.0000 | 0.00C0 540 
| 
| 

470 0.0000 0.0000 

480 0.0000 ©.0C00 

490 ©.0000 ©.0000 

500 0.0000 ©.00C0 


IV. 


35° 
360 


0.0025 
0.0022 


370 0.0019 
380 0.0017 
390 O.COl4 0,0011 


400 O-OO11 0.0009 
410 0.0009 0.0008 
420 0.0007 0.0006 


0.0000 


Vou. XVI. 


O*. N. 


It 58.4 
12 45.1 
13 31.6 
14) 17.8 
15 3.8 
By peas 
16 34.8 
17 19.9 
18. 4.7 


Taste XVI. 
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Latitude. 


—— 


*QIUIIO IC, 


45-1 
44:8 


Variat. 


for 


Latitude. 


32 42.9 
33. 16.9 
33 50.2 
34. 23.0 
34 55-1 
Bin e2055 
35. eres 
36 27.5 
36 57-0 


Chel @ § 


Argument IX. Long, of the Planet — long. of Node. 


Variat. | 


for 


PS i | 
Ww Ne 


~“I~3I~ 
SO 


ons 
OwO wo 


Latitude. 


Heliocentric Latitude for 1780, with the Secular Variation. 


“SDUSIOYIC, 


44 41 
44. 53- 
45 4s 
45 1543 
45 25.0 
45 33-8 
45 41.8 
45 49.0 


GEORGIUM SIDUS. 
TasLe XVII. 


Reduétion to the Ecliptic and Logarithm of the Cofine of the heliocentric Latitude, 


eS 


Arg. IX., or Argument of Latitude. 


i] 


tl Redue. 


Redu&t. 
to the | to the 
Ecliptic. | Ecliptic. 
(0), | Log. cofin. | is vase cofin, 
Dewees of | i 
Bae ae Heilocen. lat. || VII’. | Heliocen. lat. 
aa ozs 
e | | 
S: Pte 
° i 0.0 ro.occo0c0 «| Ba 9-999999 
1 0.4 10.000000 8.3 9-999999 
2 0-7 10.000000 | 8.4 9-999989 
——EEE z| ae eS 
3 1.0 10.000000 8.6 9-999988 
4 tag 10.000000 8.7 9-999988 
5 1.6 10.COC00O 8.8 9-999987 
Gils odio 9-999999 8.9 9-999986 
7 2.3 9-999999 9.0 9-999985 
8 2.6 9-999999 g-1 9-999984 
9 2.9 9-999999 9-2 9:999984 
Se) 3-2 9-999999 9.2 9-999983 
rH 355 9-999999 || 9:3 9.999982 
12 38 | 9.999998 9-3 9-999982 
13 4.1 9-999998 9-3 9-999981 
14 4d 9-999998 9:3 9-999980 
15 47 9-999993 || 93 9-999980 
16 4-9 9-999997 933 9-999979 
17 5.2 9-999997 9:3 9-99997 
18 555 9:999997 || 93 9-999978 
19 5.8 9-999996 9:3 9-999977 
20 6.0 9-999996 || 9-2 9-999976 
21 6.3 9-999995 9.2 9:999976 
22 6.5 9-999995 gt 9-999975 
23 6.7 9-999964 9-0 9-999974 
24 6.9 9-999993 8.9 9-999974 
25 7.2 9-999993 8.8 9-999973 
26 7-4 9-999992 8.7 9-999972 
27 7-6 9-999992 8.6 9:999972 
28 7.8 9-999991 8.4 9:999972 
29 8.0 9-9$9991 8.3 9-999971 
30 8.1 9:999990 8.1 9-999971 
+ XI. + x’ 
+ vies + IV. 


| 


Redu&. 
to the 
Ecliptic. 
iD Ge Log. cofin. 
as | of Deg. 
VIL. | Heliocentric lat. 

S. 

8.1 9-999971 30 
8.0 9-999979 4h 
78 9-999969 28 
7-6 9-999969 a 
7-4 9.999969 26 
7-2 9-999968 25 
6.9 9-999967 24, 
6.7 9-999967 23 
6.5 9-999 6 ee 
6.3 9: 999966 2 
6.0 9: 999965 z2 
5.8 9-999965 19 
5-5 9-999965 18 
5:2 9999964 ap 
4:9 9-999964 16 
4:7 9-999963 eS) 
4-4 9-999963 1 
4. 9-999963 ug 
3-8 9-959962 12 
355 9-999962 7 
3-2 9-999962 ue 
2-9 9-999962 

2.6 9-999961 

2.3 9-999961 

1.9 9-999961 6 
1.6 999961 5 
1.3 9-999961 4 
1.0 9-999961 3 
0.5 9-999961 2 
0.4 9-999961 a 
©.0 9-999961 fe) 

+ IX’. 
+ ue: 


GlE’P 


Groroian Bibl. See Biove. 

Groreian Monks and Nuns, are religious of Georgia, in 
A fia, who follow the rule of St. Bafil. 

GEORGIANA, in Geography, a name originally given 
to a tract of country in the province of Maine, in North 


America. 
GEORGIC, fomething that relates to the culture or 


tilling of the ground. 

The word is borrowed from the Latin georgicus ; and that 
of the Greek yrwelixo-, of yn, terra, earth; and reyafouat, 
opero, I work, labour, of eyo, opus, work. 

The Georgics of Virgil are four books compofed by that 
poet on the fubject of agriculture. 

GEORGIEYV, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Caucafus ; 32 miles W.N.W. of Ekaterinograd. 

GEORGINA, in Botany, fo named by Willdenow in 
honour of Profeffor Georgi; fee Grorcia and Dantia. 
We have retained the latter name, given by Cavanilles, for 
this fine genus, becaufe it has been univerfally adopted in 
this country, where the various fpecies feem likely to come 
into general cultivation. A change in fuch a cafe not only 
fhocks vulyar prejudices and illiterate indolence, but is ma- 
terially inconyenient. 

GEORGITZ, in Geography, a town of Walachia; 18 
miles N.N.E. of Bucharett. 

GEOSCOPY, a kind of knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of the ground or foil, gained by viewing and con- 
fidering it. 

The word is formed of the Greek yx, earth, and cxorw, 
t fee, view. 

Geofcopy is only conjectural; but its conjectures are 
very well grounded. 

GEOSTATICS. See Srarics. 

GEPHRUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, 
according to Polybius, which furrendered to Antiochus. 

GEPHYRA, a town of Syria, in the Seleucide terri- 
tory, according to Ptolemy; 22 miles from Antioch.— 
Alfo, a town of Africa, according to Polybius, in the 
vicinity of Carthage, fituated on the bank of the river 
Macros. 

GEPHYR£I, a people mentioned by Herodotus, who 
were probably natives of Gephyra in Syria; they migrated 
with Cadmus into Beotia, where they occupied the territory 
of Tanagra; but on being driven from thence by the Beo- 
tians, they took refuge in Attica. 

GEPID&, a people of Scandinavian origin, of whofe 
Gothic extraction Jornandes gives the following account : 
the Goths, leaving Scandinavia under the conduct of king 
Barith, put to fea with only three fhips. One of thefe, 
failing flower than the other two, was thence called ‘ Ge- 
panta,”’ fignifying in the Gothic tongue flow: and hence 
the name of Gepante and Gepide, which was at firlt 
given them as an appellation of reproach. Procopius like- 
wife exprefsly affirms, that the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Vifigoths, and the Gepide, were originally the fame 
nation ; that they had the fame cuftoms, manners, religion, 
and language; and that they only differed in names, borrowed, 
perhaps, he fays, from their different leaders, They entered 
Scythia with the other Goths, and fettled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tanais and Palus Mzotis. There they con- 
tinued till the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, when, their 
number being greatly increafed, they approached the 
Danube, and having afterwards croffed that river, dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Singidunum and Sirmium, about the 
year 400, where they {till were when Procopius wrote his 
hiftory. They had kings of their own, and formed a diltin® 
nation, feparate from both the Oftrogoths and Vifigoths ; 
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but perhaps not one from the Lombards, who were after 
wards matters of Italy. Under their king Faftida head 
gained a complete victory over the Burgundians about a 
year 245 and Faftida, elated with this vidory laid waite 
oe conten a ei Goths, whofe fore ‘Oltseoth: 

ed to grant them land for their accommodatj frie 
defeated by the Goths, they afterwards preter 
other northern nations, in the irruption which they ; d 
with their united forces into the empire in the eon i : 
of the reign of Claudius; but they were defeated b tat 
prince with great flaughter. In’ the year 279 Probus 
Baiada: eae brass upon promife of thes quiet 

j Hut whit the emperor was enga in war i 

the Eatt, they feized the Weighbodan. a and ert 
cut off in great numbers by Probus after his return. St 
Jerom mentions the Gepide among the other nations of 
Barbarians, who, i 407, invaded Gaul, and overran its 
provinces. Attila afterwards fubdued them, and ‘s 
they ferved under him in his famous expedition into Gaul. 
Upon the death of Attila, the Gepide thook off the yoke 
under the conduét of their king Ardaric, who obeaied 2 
complete victory over the Hunns; in confequence of which 
the Gepide not only recovered their ancient liberty, but 
pained pofleffion of ‘ancient Dacia, N. of the aan 
rom which they had been driven by Attila. They then 
entered into an alliance with the Romans, who sated i 
pay them an annual penfion. Having obtained pofleffion of 
part of Illyricum, with the city of Sirmium, they con 
tinued quiet till the year 537, when, on account of their 
Joining the Heruli, and plundering the neighbourin ro 
vinces, they were compelled by Juftinian, after path 
encounters, to abandon Illyricum, and to content themfelve 
with Dacia beyond the Danube. In the year $50, a ae 
arofe between the Gepide and the Lombards: fe th 
latter, having obtained a reinforcement from Tultiniah a 
tacked the former, and gave them a total overthrow. This 
defeat was followed by a peace between the two nations 
which was brought about by the mediation of Jultinian 
The peace, however, was of fhort duration. Under ee 
refpective fovereigns, viz. Cunimandus, king of the Gepid ‘i 
and Alboinus, king of the Lombards, they Lies d 
mutual hottilities ; and determined to abide by the iffue of 
a fingle battle. The conteft was very fevere, and remained 
for fome time very doubtful; but at lait, the Gepidz were 
put to flight, and purfued by the victorious Lombards witl 
fuch flaughter, that {carcely one was left alive of the ot 
merous multitude that had engiged. After this victory t] i 
Lombards feized the whole or Dacia, and obliged the Ge. 
pide either to fubmit, or to retire. Henceforth the hay 
no king of their own, but lived in fubjetion either 4 th 
Lombards, who were matters of their country, or to ihe 
princes of the neighbouring nations, ef{pecially the Hunns 
fettled in Pannonia. Thus their kingdom terminated in he 
year 572, Juftin, the fucceflor of Juitinian, being then em- 
peror. 

GEPPE, in Geography, a river of Germany, which rifes 
near Neuftat in the county of Mark, and runs into th 
Bigge,-two miles N. of Olpe, in Weitphalia. Z 

pay Carr. See Acuen. 

ERA, a town of Saxony, in the Voc 
Elfter ; 30 miles 8.S.W. of Leiplic. Ni. ieee Ais t 
long. 12~ 6'—Alfo, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po.—Alfo, a river of Germany, which runs 
into the Unftrull, fix miles N. of Erfurt. 

Gera, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia 
Ptolemy. 

GERJEA, a town of Lufitania, Ptolemy. 

Ue GER&S. 
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GERSTIUM, a country of the Peloponnefus, in 
Arcadia. 

GERASTUS, a town and port of the ifland of Eu- 
bora, upon the S.W. coalt, about 15 miles from Caryttus ; 
now Geretto. 

GERALFINGEN, in Geography, a town of Switzer- 
land; four miles S.E. of Soleure. 

GERANDRUM, in Aacient Geography, a town of the 
ifland of Cyprus. 

GERANGER, in Geography, a town of Norway, in 
the diocefe of Drontheim ; 22 miles $.S.W. of Romfdal. 

GERANIA, in Botany, the 73d natural order in Juf- 
fieu’s fyftem, or the 13th of his 13th clafs. The following 
is his definition of this, one of his moft important and 
extenfive claffes. Cotyledons two. Petals many. Sta- 
mens inferted below the germen.—The Calyx is of one or 
many leaves, very rarely deficient. Petals hypogynous, or 
inferted below the pilftil, definite in number, very rarely in- 
definite, for the moft part diftinét, but fometimes connected 
at the bafe, into a fort of falfe monopetalous corolla; they 
are rarely wanting. Stamens inferted below the pill, de- 
finite or indefinite, the filaments often diftiné&t, fometimes 
united all together into one tube, more rarely collected into 
feveral bundles; anthers diftind, or united only in Viola 
and Impatiens (called Balfamina by Juflicu). _Germen fupe- 
rior, in many fimple, in fome multiplied; ftyle fingle, or 
multiplied, or deficient ; {tigma one, or feveral. Fruit fu- 
perior, fometimes fimple, of one or many cells ; fometimes, 
but more rarely, multiplied, each pericarp of one cell. 

The order of Gerania is thus defined by Juffieu. Calyx 
fimple, either of five leaves, or of one deeply five-cleft, 
permanent. Petals five. Stamens definite, their filaments 
united at the bafe, fometimes all fertile, fometimes part of 
them abortive. Germen fimple; ftyle one; ftigmas five, 
eblong. Fruit either of five cells, or of five capfules, 
each cell or capfule containing one or two feeds. Corculum 
without a perifperm, (or albumen). Stem either fomewhat 
fhrubby, or herbaceous. Leaves with ftipulas, oppofite or 
alternate. Flowers, in the former cafe, oppofite to each 
leaf; in the latter, axillary. : 

Jufficu enumerates only two genera as properly belonging 
to this order, Geranium, which includes Lyedium and Pelar- 
gonium juitly feparated from that genus by the late M. 
L'Heritier ; fee Eropium: and Mon/fonia, which is but 
too nearly akin to Geranium. He fubjoins three genera as 
related to this order ; 7iopaolum, whofe affinity is very ob- 
fcure ; Impatiens (his Bal/amina), which is perhaps full lefs 
akin to it; and Oxalis, which aft we would rather refer to 
the Rutacee, an order which Juffieu feems but imperfectly 
to have ftudied. He indeed, like Linneus, hints fome re- 
lationfhip between Oxalis and Tribulus or Zygophyllum, both 
which laft he ftations in the firft fe€tion of his Rutacee; but 
we prefume to think they are there mifplaced, and that 
Oxalis is not fo much allied to them as to the real Rutacee, 
fo many of which are found in New Holland. In all fuch 
doubtful cafes however, which form the difficulty and the 

edantry of the ftudy of natural orders, and in which our 
chief guide being conje&ture, humility and candour are moft 
becoming, we merely aim at colleéting obfervations. The 
unnatural combinations complained of in a fy {tem profefledly 
artificial, cannot be half fo hurtful as error mafked in au- 
thority in the details of a pretended natural one. The 
doubts and hints of the excellent Juffien are in themfelves 
inftruétive, but how few are content like him to confefs their 
doubts! He has at length acquired a pupil worthy of 
himfelf in this country, Mr. R. Brown, whofe opportuni- 
ties of obfervation, among the paradoxical novelties of 
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New Holland, have given ample {cope to his intelligence 
and affiduity. 

Gerrania, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace.— 
Alfo, a town of Phrygia.—Allo, an ancient townof the Pelo- 
ponnefus, in Laconia, on the confines of Meffenia.—Alfo, a 
mountain of Greece, in the territory of Megaris, towards 
the ifthmus of the Peloponnefus. : 

GERA‘NIS, or Geranium, in Surgery, a bandage for- 
merly applied to fra€tured collar-bones, and diflocated fhoul- 
ders. The word is derived from yzexvo:, a crane, becaufe the 
fhape of the bandage was thought to refemble an extended 
crane. , 

GERANITES, yeezv0:, a crane, in Natural Hiflory, a 
name given by fome authors to fuch pieces of agate, or any 
other of the femi-pellucid gems, as have round {pots in them, 
refembling in colour the eye of a crane. : 

GERANIUM, in Botany, yeexnm of the ancient Greeks, 
admirably named from yzexs0-, a crane, the germen and ftyle 
refembling the head and beak of that bird. Crane’s-bill.— 
Linn. Gen. 350. Schreb. 458. Willd. Sp. PI. v. 3. 696. 
L’Herit. in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 432. Mart. Mill. Dié&. 
y. 2. Sm. FI. Brit. 729. Juff. 268. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 573. 
f. 1. Gertn. t. 79, pratenfe. Clafsand order, Monadelphia 
Decandria. Nat. Ord. Gruinales, Linn. Gerania, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five ovate, acute, 
concave, permanent leaves. Cor. regular, of five large, 
obovate or obcordate, equal, {preading petals. Neétary five 
glands at the bafe of the germen, alternate with the petals. 
Stam. Filaments 10, awl-fhaped, recurved, united at the bafe 
into a {mall cup, five alternate ones longeft, all fhorter than 
the petals; anthers oblong, verfatile, five of them occa- 
fionally abortive. fy: Germen fuperior, with five furrows, 
beaked; ftyle central, awl-fhaped, longer than the ftamens, 
permanent ; ftigmas five, oblong, reflexed. Peric. Capfules 
five, aggregate, membranous, globofe, lateral, feparating at 
their infide, each attached upwards to a long, linear, flat; 
pointed, rigid, fmooth awn,, at length elaftically recurved, 
adhering by its point to the fummit of the ftyle. Seeds foli- 
tary, lateral, roundifh, their furface {mooth or dotted. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five. Netariferous 
glands five. Fruit beaked, of five aggregate eapfules, each 
tipped with a long, recurved, naked awn. 

Obf. This genus, as above defined, contains only thé 
Gerania columbina of Linneus, or what are commonly called 
European Geraniums, or Crane’s-bills, bearing but one or 
two flowers ona ftalk. (See Eropium.) Thus it is adopted 
by Willdenow, who has 39 fpecies, 13 of which are natives 
of Britain. They are tolerably naturally diftributed into 
three feétions. 

* Flower-ftalks fingle-flowered ; 4 fpecies. 

G. fanguineum, Eng). Bot. t. 272, a handfome inhabitant of 
rocky woods and abrupt gravelly ground, is an example of 
this feétion, though the late Mr. Davall once found in Swit- 
zerland an occafionally two-flowered variety. See Fl. Brit. 
739. A variety found on the Lancafhire coaft, of humble 
depreffed growth, with white red-veined petals, is frequent 
in gardens. 

G. fibiricum, Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 1. t. 19, an inconfpi- 
cuous {pecies, is, we believe, conftantly fingle-flowered: 

** Flower-ftalks two-flowered. Root perennial, 24 f{pe- 
cies. Moft of the Crane’s-bills ufually cultivated for orna- 
meat are of this divifion, as 

G. anemonifolium of L? Heritier. Curt. Mag. t. 206. This 
fhowy {pecies, difcovered by Mr. Maffon in Madeira, was, as 
Mr. Curtis records, long known in our gardens by the name 
levigaium, admirably expreflive of its {moothnefs, and the ~ 
French botanift changed it for the worfe. We could have 

es 
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no redrefs, as the original name had not been printed. It is 
a hardy greenhoufe plant, throwing out, from its fhort knotty 
fem, a profulion of {preading, long-italked, fhining, palmate, 
prinnatifid /eaves, and many {preading, leafy branches, forked 
upwards. The /owers are large, of a fine crimfon, broader 
than a half-crown. 

G. macrorrhizum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 953. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 
134, native of Italy, isa very common hardy perennial in our 
gardens, remarkable for the roundnefs of its red petals, and 
the ftrong, but aromatic, cedar-like, {cent of its herbage. 
The plant is of humble growth, with a fhort knotty /lem, 
like the laft. Leaves foft and downy. 

G. phaum, Linn, Sp. Pl. 953. Engl. Bot. t. 322 ; and _ 

G. fujfeum, Linn, Mant. 97, two {pecies very nearly akin, 
are remarkable for the dark brown colour of their flowers ; 
as G. reflexum, ibid. 257. Cavan Dill. t. 81. f. 1, is for its 
reflexed petals, and G. lividum, L’Herit. Geran. t. 39, firlt 
well determined by Haller at his No. 935, though he was not 
for fome time attended to, for its flat, round, ferrated petals, 
of a pale livid dove-colour. Thefe four lait are often feen in 
gardens about London. 

G. nodofum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 953. Engl. Bot. t. 1091, is 
the moft rare Britifh fpecies, and fcarcely found elfewhere 
but on the mountains of Provence and Dauphiny, in fhady 

laces. 
G. firiatum, Linn, Sp. Pl. 953. Curt. Mag. t. 55, a native 
of Italy, very hardy with us, is generally admired for its 
delicately pencilled bloffoms. 

G. angulatum, Curt. Mag. t. 203, now frequent in gar- 
dens about London, but from what country imported is not 
known, was firft afcertained as a diftinét fuecies by the late 
Mr. Curtis. Its fowers are prettily veined with reddifh pur- 
ple on a pale ground. 

G. pratenfe, Linn. Sp. Pl. 954. Engl. Bot. t. 404, a very 
handfome blue-flowered fpecies, common in pattures in the 
north, is extremely remarkable, and almoft fingular in this 
natural order, for having fometimes double flowers, in which 
State it was found near Athol houfe, Scotlaad, by lady 
Charlotte Murray in 1793. It is often feen with white petals. 

G. argenteum, Lim. Sp. Pl. 954. Curt. Mag. t. 504, a 
native of Mount Baldus, was introduced into England by 
the indefatigable and intelligent Mr. Lod lige, whofe zeal and 
liberality as a cultivator are above all praife. Its eaves are 
beautifully filvery, the plant dwarf, but the flowers pecu- 
larly large, blufh-coloured, veined with red. ; 

G. pyrenaicum, Linn. Mant. 97. Sm. Fl. Brit. 735. Engl. 
Bot. t. 405. Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 42, common about Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, has not been well underftood, even by 
Mr. Curtis, who undertook to illuftrate it. Linnzus ori- 
ginally confounded it with mole hereafter mentioned, from 
which its even capfules, perennial root, and greater magni- 
tude, keep it very diftinét. 

*** Flower-ftalks two-flowered. Root annual; 11 fpecies. 

G. bohemicum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 955, placed firlt in this fec- 
tion, well drawn in Dillenius’s Hort. Elth. t. 133. f. 160, is 
remarkable for its very black hairy feed-veffels, and viicid 
herbage. t : 

G. molle, Eng]. Bot. t. 778,ought to follow immediately ; 
with difedum, t. 7533 rofundifolium, t. 1573 and pufillum, 
t.385. Phefefour, long confounded, and fcarcely underftood 
by any botanilt, are beautifully diftinguithed, in every degree 
of luxuriance, by their cap/ules, which are corrugated and 
naked in the firft; more flightly corrugated, but hairy, with 
reticulated feeds, inthe fecond; carinated, even and hairy, with 
reticulated feeds in the third, with much more entire leaves ; 
even and hairy, with fmooth feeds, in the lait, whofe hairs on 
the part in queftion are, moreover, clofe-preffed, not fpreading 
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as inthe preceding. We were obliged to thelate Mr. Davall 
for firft calling our attention to this part, and thus leading to 
one of the moft fatisfaftory difcoveries in European botany. 

G. carolinianum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 956. Jacq. Hort. Schonbr. 
v. 2. t. 140, where it is miftaken for a new plant, and called 
lanuginofum! follows thefe; with cohwnbinuim, Engl. Bot. 
t. 259. Towhich fhould fucceed lucidum, t. 75 3 then, if it be 
a diltinét {pecies, which we much doubt, purpureum of Will- 
denow, n. 39, and Villars Dauph. t. 49; and finally roder- 
tianum, Ingl. Bot. t. 1486. Curt. Lond. fafe. 1.t. 52. This 
purpureum has been a weed in Chelfea garden ever fince the 
time of Miller, but though Ray mentions it as a native, fee 
Fl. Brit. 732, G. robertianum 2, we never gathered it elfe- 
where. : 

Geranium, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the her- 
baceous perennial kind, of which the {pecies cultivated are, 
the dark flowered crane’s-bill (G. phceum); the knotty 
crane’s-bill (G. nodofum); the ftreaked crane’s-bill (G. 
ftriatum) ; the Siberian crane’s-bill (G. fibiricum) ;_ the 
bloody crane’s-bill (G. fanguineum); and the lons-rooted 
crane’s-bill (G.macrorhizum) ; but there are other forts 
that may be cultivated with propriety. 

The fifth fpecies has feveral varieties, as with fhort fpread- 
ing {tems and {mall leaves and flowers; with large leaves 
deeply divided, and with variegated or {triped flowers. 

Method of Culture.—Each of thefe {pecies of plants is 
capable of being increafed in two ways, either by fowing the 
feeds or parting the roots. Where the firft methcd is 
adopted, the feeds fhould be fown in the autumn as focn as 
they have become perfectly ripened, either in pots or a fhady 
border in the garden ground where the mould is light and fine. 
As foon as the plants have acquired a few inches in growth, 
they fhould be pricked out into other pots, or beds of firilar 
earth, at the diftance of five or fix inches in the latter cafe ; 
but where this cannot be done, they may be permitted to re- 
main until the following autumn or {pring, and be then put 
out into other pots or borders, where they are to continue, 
being occafionally watered in a moderate manner. 

In cafes where the parting of the roots is practifed, care 
fhould be taken not to divide them too much; planting, 
them out in the early part of the autumn, either in pots or 
where they are to continue. 

Mott of thefe forts of plants are of rather hardy growth, 
and fucceed in moit kinds of ground, demanding but little at- 
tention in their cultivation, befide that of their being kept 
clear from all forts of weeds and rubbifh. 

All of them are capable of affording variety in the borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleafure gardens, and the potted 
kinds produce a fine effet in fituations about the houfes ix 
mixture with thofe of other forts, 

GERANOS, [epaso-, in Antiquity, a remarkable dance 
performed in the fettival called Delia. 


GERANZAGO, in Geography, a town of Italy ;, nine 
miles Ii.N.E. of Pavia. 

GERAR, or Gerasar, or Gerarah, in Scripture Geo- 
graphy, a city of the Philiftines, S. of Judeh. "The Abi- 
melechs were kings of this city in the time of Abraham 
and Ifaac. At this time it was the boundary of the Ca- 
naanites, fituated on the river Bezor, about fevenmiles S.W. 
of Debir, and fix E. of Beerfheta. It afterwards he- 
longed to the tribe of Simeon. Gerar extended far into 
Arabia Petraxa, being 25 miles from Eleu.heropolis, be- 
yond Daroma, the fouth of Gudah. Mof's fays, that it 
lay between Kadefh and Shur; ard he mentions the brook 
or valley of Gerar. (Gen. xxvi. 26.) Sozomen fpeaks. 
of a little town, called Gera, 50 furlongs from Pelufium. 

| Gerar 
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Gerar is confounded with Beerfhieba, Athkelon, Allufh, 
and Arad. 

GERARD, Herz, in Botany. See AScoroprum. 

Gerarp, in Biography, who flourifhed about the end of 
the eleventh, and commencement of the twelfth centuries, 
founder and firft grand-maiter of the order of St. John of 
Jerufalem, was a native of the ifle of Martigues, on the 
coalt of Provence. While Jerufalem was in the bands of 
the Saracens, fome Neapolitan merchants obtained per- 
miffioa from the fultan of Egypt and Syria, in the year 
1050, to erect a Benedictine monaftery, near the holy fepul- 
chre, for the convenience of the pilgrims who came to vifit 
it. Among others Gerard came to pay his devotions at 
the holy city, where he obtained a high character for piety 
and prudence. The monaftery foon became rich, and in 
.conformity with the fpirit of the times the abbot built, 
with the wealth poured in by the rich devotees, an hofpital 
for the reception of the poorer clafs, and with proper ac- 
commodation for the aged and the fick. The management 
of this he gave to Gerard. A part of the building was fe- 
parated for a chapel dedicated to St. John, becaufe it was 
faid that Zacharias, the father of St. John, had lived on the 
fpot where it was built. Gerard, after the -conqueft of 
Jerufalem, by Godfrey of Bouillon, projected the founda- 
tion of a new religious order, in which the ecclefiaftical and 
military character fhould be blended. He began, about 
the year 1100, to carry his defign into execution, when 
numbers of perfons affociated with him under the denomina- 
tion of the “ Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem,’’ who, 
befides the three ufual vows of chaftity, poverty, and obe- 
dience, took a particular vow to devote themfelves to the 
relief of all Chriftians in diftrefs. The order was recog- 
nized, and privileges granted to it by pope Pafeal II. 
Gerard was the firlt grand-mafter, and fuch was the com- 
mencement of that order which has been fo frequently and 
fo Tong celebrated in hiftory: the members of it were firft 
denominated knights of Rhodes, and afterwards knights of 
Malta. Morevi. 

Gerarp, Jounx, a learned German Lutheran divine, 
was born at Jena in the year 1621, where he was educated, 
‘but at the age of nineteen he went to Altdorf for the fake 
.of greater progrefs in the oriental languages, and in 1643 
the univerfity conferred on him the degree of M.A. He 
was appointed profeflor of philofophy at Wittemberg in 
1646, and in 1652 he was nominated profeffor of hiltory at 
Jena. After this he was created doctor of divinity, and 
made profeffor in that faculty, having devoted much of his 
time to biblical and theological learning. He was likewife 
appointed rector of the univerfity of Jena. He died in the 
year 1688, and left behind him, as memorials of his great 
learning, mzny works of very deep erudition: among thefe 
were “ Harmonia Linguarum Orientalium ;” “ Difputatio- 
num theologicarum Fafciculus;’ ‘De Ecclefie Coptice 
Ortu, Progreflu, et Doétrina.’’ 

GERARD, ALEXANDER, was born at Garioch, in the 
county of Aberdeen, in the year 1728: he was educated at 
the grammar-{chool at Aberdeen, and fo great was his pro- 
grefs, that he was entered a ftudent in Marifchal college 
when he was but twelve years of age. Here he devoted 
his firft four years to the ftudy of Greek, Latin, the ma- 
thematics, and philofophy, and was, at the clofe of the 
courfe, admitted to the degree of M.A. He now com- 
menced his theological itudies, which he profecuted at the 
univerfities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Immediately on 
the completion of his twentieth year, he was licenfed to 
preach in the church of Scotland, and in the year 1750 was 
chofen affiftant to Mr. David Fordyce, profeflor of philofo- 
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phy in the Marifchal college at Aberdeen, and in two years 
afte. wards, upon the death.of the profeffor, Gerard was ap- 
pointed to fucceed him. Here, after a fhort time, the de- 
partment affigned to Mr. Gerard was confined to moral phi- 
lofophy and logic, the duties of which he difcharged with 
con{cientious and unwearied diligence, and with equal fuc- 
cefs and reputation. He was a member of a literary fociety 
at Aberdeen, which met very regularly every fortnight 
during the winter, when the members communicated their 
fentiments with the utmoift freedom, and received mutual 
improvement from their literary difcuffions. In 1759 Mr. 
Gerard was ordained a minifter of the church of Scotland, 
and in the following year he was appointed profeffor of 
divinity in the Marifchal college, and about the fame period 
he took his degree of doétor of divinity. He continued 
to perform the feveral duties attached to his offices till 
1771, when he refigned the profeflorfhip, together with the 
church living, and was preferred to the theological chair 
in the univerfity of King’s college, a fituation which he 
held till his death in 1795. Dr. Gerard’s attainments were 
folid rather than brilliant, the effe&t of clofe and almoft in- 
ceffant ftudy, and a fine judgment. He had improved his 
memory to fuch a degree, that he could, in little more than 
an hour, get by heart a fermon of ordinary length. He was 
author oF s An Effay on Tatte,’” which was publifhed in 
1759, and which obtained for him the prize of a gold 
medal, from the Society of Edinburgh. This work was 
afterwards much enlarged and feprinted in 1780. His 
‘¢ Differtations on the Genius and evidences of Chriftianity,” 
publithed in 1766, are well known and highly appreciated ; 
fo alfo are his “* Effay on Genius,’? and his fermons in two 
volumes. In the year 1799 his fons gave the world a 
pofthumous work of much merit, which had been left among 
the papers of his father, entitled ‘* The Paitor’s Care,’’ 
which made a part of his theological courfe of leétures. 
As a clergyman the conduét of Dr. Gerard was marked 
with prudence, exemplary manners, and the moft pun¢tual 
and diligent difcharge of his minifterial duties: his fermons 
were fimple and plain, adapted to the common clafs of 
hearers, but fo accurate as to fecure the approbation of the 
ableft judges. As a profeffor of divinity, his great aim was 
not to impofe by his authority upon his pupils any favourite 
fyftem of opinions; but to imprefs them with a fenfe of 
the importance of the minifterial office ; to teach them the 
proper manner of difcharging all its duties; and to 
enable them, by the knowledge of the {criptures, to form 
a juit and impartial judgment on controverted fubje&s. 
Poffeffing large itores of theological knowledge, he was ju- 
dicious in feleGting his fubje&ts, happy and fuccefsful in his 
manner of communicating inftruction. He had the merit 
of introducing a new, and in many refpects a better, plan of 
theological education, than thofe on which it had formerly 
been conduéted. Having a conftant regard to whatever 
was practically ufeful, rather than to unedifying fpecula- 
tions, he enjoined no duty which he was unwilling to exem- 
plify in his own conduét. In domeftic life he was amiable 
and exemplary ; in his friendfhips fteady and difinterefted, 
and in his intercourfe with fociety hofpitable, benevolent, 
and unaffuming ; uniting to the decorum of the Chriftian 
paitor, the good breeding of a gentleman, and the cheer- 

fulnefs, affability, aud eafe of an agreeable companion. 
GERARDE, Jouy, a furgeon and famous herbalift of 
the time of queen Elizabeth, was born at Namptwich, 
Chefhire, in 1545. He praétifed furgery in London, and 
rofe to eminence in that profeflion. Mr. Granger fays “he 
was many years retained as chief gardener to lord Burleigh, 
who was himfelf a great lover of dinate: and had the bet cel- 
; lection 
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FeGtion of any nobleman in the kingdom: among thefe were 
many exotics, introduced by Gerarde.’? ‘This is confirmed 
by the dedication of the firft edition of his Herbal, in 
1597, to that illuftrious nobleman, in which he fays he had 


“that way employed his’principal ftudy, and almoft all his: 


time” then for 20 years. It appears therefore that ke had 
given up his original profefion. Johnfon, the editor of his 
fecond edition, fays ‘* he lived fome ten years after the pub- 
lithing of thiswork, and died about 1607 ;”’ fo that he fur- 
vived his noble patron nine years. See Crcit, WILLrAM. 

Gerarde lived in Holborn, and had there a large botanic 
garden of his own, of which he publifhed a catalogue in 
1596 and again in 1599. Of this work fearcely an im- 
preffion is known to exiit, except one in the Britifh Mufeum, 
which proved of great ufe in preparing the Hortus Keaven/is 
of Mr. Aiton, as ferving to afcertain the time when many 
old plants were firft cultivated. Holborn was then in the out- 
fkirts of the town on that fide. The reader of Englifh 
hiftory will recclle& that the hypocritical Richard IIT. 
afked the bifhop of Ely to fend for “fome of the good 
ftrawberries which he heard the bifhop had in his garden in 
Holbourn,” by way of fhewing himfelf in good humour at 
the council, while he was in fact meditating the feizure of 
lord Haftings. The catalogue of Gerarde’s garden con- 
tains, according to Dr. Pulteney, 1033 fpecies, or at leatt 
fuppofed fuch, though many doubtlefs were varieties, and 
there is an atteftation of Lobel fubjoined, afferting his 
having feen nearly all of them growing and flowering. 
This was one of the earlieft botanic gardens in Europe. 

The great work of our author is his Herbal, or General 
Hittory of Plants, printed in folio in 1597, by John Norton, 
who procured the wooden cu‘s from Frankfort, originally 
done for the German herbal of Tabernzimontanus. The 
bafis of the text was the work of Dodonzus entitled Pemp- 
tad-s, for which alfo we believe the fame cuts had been 
ufed; fee Dopon«us. Lobel afferts that a tranflation of 
the Pemptades had been made by a Dr. Priett, at the ex- 
pence of Mr. Norton, but the tranflator dying foon after, 
the manufcript was ufed by Gerarde, indeed without ac- 
knowledgment. The intelligent reader of the Herbal will 
obferve that moft of the remarks relative to the places in 
which certain plants are found, their common ules, &c., 
belong to the original work, and refer to the country in 
which Dodonzus wrote, not to England. Gerarde is alfo 
accufed of having been no Latin fcholar, and of ine 
made many miftakes in the additional matter which he tranf- 
Fated from the works of Clufius, Lobel, &c. He alfo cer- 
tainly mifapplied zany of the cuts. Notwithftanding fuch 
faults, Gerarde had the great merit of a praétical know- 
ledge of plants, with unbounded zeal, and indefatigable 
perfeverance. Dr. Pulteney juftly obferves that notwith- 
ftanding his manifeft inferiority to Lobel in point of learn- 
ing, it mult yet be owned that Gerarde contributed greatly 
to bring forward the knowledge of plants in ee His 
connection with the great, and his fituation in London, fa- 
voured an extenfive correfpondence, both with foreigners 
and his own countrymen ; and his fuccefs in procuring new 
exotics, as well as fcarce indigenous plants, was equal to 
his diligence and affiduity. In fact, we owe to Gerarde 
and his friend’ the difcovery of many new Englifh plants ; 
and his name will be remembered by botanifts with efteem, 
when the utility. of his Herbal is fuperfeded.’? Among 
the perfons to whom he was indebted for the communication 
of exotic plants and feeds, are recorded fir Walter Ra- 
teigh, Edward lord Zouch, and lord Hunfdon, with many 
of lefs elevated rank. 

A fecond edition of Gerarde’s Herbal was publifhed by 
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Dr. Thomas Johnfon in 1636, which has ever fmce been 
a very popular book, and indeed, as Haller remarks, Ge- 
rarde was the claffical author of the Englifh, almoft to the 
time of Ray. Johnfon, like many other editors, cenfured 
his author with great freedom, and undoubtedly made 
many effential corrections. He has prefixed a lilt of his 
additions, which are very numerous, and a learned hiftorical 
preface. He was a man of far more learning than Gerarde, 
but by no means fo good a botanift. Among the moft valu- 
able of his additions are the communications of Mr. John 
Goodyer of Maple-Durham, Hampbhire, a man of fingular 
penetration and accuracy in practical botany. Johnfon 
added many excellent figures, either of new plants, or in 
the place of fuch as were badly executed in the firft edition. 
Among the latter is Gratiola latifolia, which Haller 
complains he could make nothing of. It proves to be 
Scutellaria minor, and is well reprefented in Johnfon’s edition, 
p- 581. 

Mr. Granger, in his Biographical Hiftory of England, 
ed. 4. v. 1. 275, mentions only two engraved portraits of 
Gerarde. 

“ Joun Gerarpe; engraved by William Rogers, for the 
firft edition of his Herbal. 

Ditto engraved by Paine, for Johnfon’s edition of the 
fame book."” 

The latter, dated 1636, is a {mall copy of the former. 
There is a {prig of the potatoe plant in the left hand. - 

The writer of the prefent article is poffeffed of the cop- 
per-plate itfelf, very much worn, of an oétavo portrait of 
Gerarde, without age or date, holding a fprig of Ciflus, 
with his arms and the Italian motto, D’affenti, buone. In 
one corner below is a branch of Jafmine, in the other the 
Buglofs. The name of the engraver feems to be Hall. 
Pulteney’s Sketches of the Progrefs of Botany in England. 
Granger’s Biographical. Hiftory of England..  Haller’s- 
Bibl. Bot. S. 

GERARDIA, in Botdny, named by Plumier in memory 
of the Englith herbalift John Gerarde ; fee that article. (It 
may alfo Rive te commemorate a botanilt of our own time, 
Louis Gerard,.M. D. author of the excellent Flora Gal- 
loprovincialis,. publithed in 1761, with a few exquifitely 
engraved plates, and who, we believe, is {till living, at a 
very advanced age, at Cottignac in Provence, where the 
writer of this vifited him in 1786. (See Tour on the Conti- 
nent, ed. 2. v. 1. 204.) — Pium. Nov. Gen. 30. t. 12. Linn. 
Walla Sp“ Pisivesssi 22. 


Gen. 307. Schreb. 403. 
Mart. Mill. Di@. v. 2. Juff. 119. Lamarck.  Iiluttr. 
t. 529. (Nigrina; Linn. Mant. 42 and 512. Melafma; 


Berg. Cap. 162. Gertn. t. 55.)—Clafs and order, Didy- 
namia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. Scrophu- 
laria, Jif. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, permanent, 
with five upright, fharp fegments. Cor. of one petal, ringent, 
tube round, longer than the calyx; upper lip erect, ob- 
tufe, flat, broadeft, emarginate ; lower reflexed, . deeply 
three-cleft, its lateral fegments emarginate, the middle one 
fhorter, deeply divided. Stam. Filaments four, fearcely fo 
long as the tube, two of them rather fhorter than the reft ; 
anthers fmall. Pi/?. Germen {uperior, ovate, finall ; {tyle fim- 
ple, fhort ; ttigma obtufe. Peric. Capfule ovate, of two cells 
and two valves, opening at the bafe, the partition contrary to 
the valves. Seeds ovate ; according to Linneus folitary, 
which does not appear from Plumier’s works. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla two-lipped ; the lower 
lip in three deep emarginate lobes, the middlemoft deeply di- 
vided, Capfule of two cells, opening at the bafe. me 
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This genus, as founded by Plamier and adopted by 
Linneus, entirely depends on the firft fpecies. 

1. G iuberofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 848. (G. humilis, bugule 
foliis, afphodeli radice; Plum. Ic. 64. t. 75. f. 2.), found 
by Plumter in South America, and never feen by Linnzus. 
We have a very bad fpecimen from that country, which 
agrees with Plumier’s figure, as to the leaves and habit, 
but nothing can be made out of the fructification. The 
above characters are taken from Plumier’s works. Will- 
denow, by miftake, we prefume, fays the capfule is of three 
cells, Dr. Swartz appears not to have found this, or any 
other fuppofed Gerardia, in the Weft Indies. Linnzus, 
well aware that the various plants he fubfequently referred 
hither might probably not well accord with the above, has 
given a hint that * the fruétification requires examina- 
tion.’ Whatever might be the refult of fuch examination, 
this plant muit be the true, though it were the only 
Gerardia, and the reft in that cafe muft have a new generic 
appellation and character. 

2. G. delphinifolia. Linn Sp. Pl. 848. Roxb. Coromand. 
y. 1.t. 40. is totally diftin& in habit and character. Its an- 
thers have a remarkable creft, indicated but mifreprefented in 
Roxburgh’s figure, for what there appears the anther is the 
creit, and the apparent point of the filamént is the true 
anther, at leaft in our fpecimen. 

3. G. purpurea, a North American fpecies, clofely 
agreeing with the laft in habit, has no fuch creft or appen- 
dage, but their flowers are otherwife very fimilar. G. flava 
and fedicularia are undoubtedly of the fame genus with 
thefe; but glutinofa, figured in Lamarck t. 529. f. 1, has 
2 very different appearance. It was gathered in China by 
Ofbeck, who likewife has given a plate of this fpecies in 
his Travels, t.9. Lamarck’s f. 2. is G. pedicularia. 

Willdenow has 12 fpecies in all, None of them feem 
now to be known in the Englifh gardens, though highly 
deferving of culture for the heauty and fize of their flowers. 
G.. purpurea indeed is mentioned in the Hortus Kewenfis, a8 
a hardy annual, introduced in 1972, by Samuel Martin, 
M.D., but it probably did not long remain, or at leatt 
has not been difperfed among colletors in general. 

GERARDMER, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Vofges, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftriét of St. Dié, 10 miles E. of Remire- 
mont. ‘The place contains 4,285, and the canton 4,285 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1224 kiliometres, in ont 
commune. 

GERARDS, Mark, in Biography, a painter, born at Brn- 
ges in 1561; who came into England not long after the 
year 1580, and remained til] his death in 1635. He was 
made painter to queen Elizabeth, as he was alfo to Anne of 
Denmark. His works are very numerous here, though, as 
he ufed no mark, they are not eafily known. He painted 
very thin and neat; ornamenting the dreffes of his figures 
with jewels and pearls ina profufe manner. The flefh he 
generally painted of a greyifh teint, and thefe are the beft 
tokens of his hands by which his piétures may be dif- 
covered. : 

He painted a proceffion of queen Elizabeth to Hunfdown 
houfe, which is engraved by Vertue ; and he drew the queen 
and the knights of the garter in proceflion; from which 
defign Afhmole’s print is engraved in his hiftory of 
that order. He alfo wrote an introduétion to the art of 
drawing, which was tranflated and publifhed in Englifh in 


3674. 

GERARDSTOWN, in Geography, a {mall town of 
America, in Berkeley county, Virginia, coptaining about 
go or 40 houfes ; 10 miles from Martinfburg. 
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GERASA, or Gereésa, in Scripture Geography, a city 
beyond and eaft of the Dead fea, included by fome in 
Ceelefyria, by others in Arabia; placed among the cities 
of the Decapolis, Matt. vii. 28. The Greek editions of 
Matthew, for Gerefenians, read Gergefenes, and fome, 
Gadarens. Luke and Mark have the fame reading. Origen 
thinks that the true reading is neither Gerafa nor Gadara; 
but that the city of Gergefa is meant, which lies on the 
lake of Tiberias, where, in his time, the people fhewed the 
rocks and precipices from which the fwine ran down. It 
is alfo called Girafa and Girgefha, and was one of the cities 
that belonged to the half-tribe of Manaffeh. 

GERAS *ORFF, in Geography, a town of Auftria; 7 
miles E. of Korn Neuburg. 

GERAU, a {mall country of Germany, fituated near the 
conflux of the Maine and the Rhine, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine : its capital is Darmftadt. 

Grnrav, Grofs,a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Heffe-Darmitadt ; 8 miles W. N. W. of Darmftadt. 

GERBA, or Jersa, a {mall ifland in the Mediterra- 
nean, uear the coaft of Tripoli, Its principal produce is 
barley and fruit. Its ancient name was ‘ Lotophagitis.”” 
N. lat. 33° 56’. E. long. 11° 20’. 

GERBEL, Nicuovas, in Biography, a native of Pfortz- 
heim, was known and highly celebrated in the fifteenth cen- 
tury as amoit learned juriit. He was profeffor of the law 
at Vienna, and afterwards at Strafburg. He attained like- 
wife toa high reputation for his deep knowledge in hiftory 
and antiquities. He is characterized by De ‘Thou as one 
equally eftimable for his erudition and humanity. His 
works are “ Ifagoge in Tabulam Gracie Nicolai Sophiani;"? 
« De Anabaptiltarum ortu et progreffu ;?’ “ Vita Joannis 
Cafpiniani.”” The firft of thefe was publifhed in 1545, and 
afterwards augmented into feven books, comprehending a 
complete defeription of all Greece, and printed at Bafil in 
1550. Gerbel corrected Cafpinian’s * Chronicle of the 
Cefars,’”’ and Arrian’s ** Hilt. of Alexander.”’ 

GERBERA, in Botany. See Arnica. 

GERBERAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Oife, fortified in the gth century, to flop 
the incurfion of the Normans; 12 miles N. W. of Beauvais. 
N. lat. 49° 32'.. E.long. 1° 57!. 

GERBERT, or Girzerr, Pope, in Biography, was a 
native of Auvergne, and born of ob{cure parents in ae neigh- 
bourhoed of Aurillac, where he was a monk ; and may be 
jultly confidered as one of the principal ornaments of the 
tenth century. | His talents were fo various, and his afliduity 
in acquiring knowledge fo great, that itis difficult to fay 
what were thofe branches of literature and fcience in which 
he chiefly exeelled. He was a divine, a mathematician, and 
a philofopher, and he wrote upon geometry, particularly 
the quadrature of the circle, aftronomy, logic and rhetoric. 
He was eminently diftinguifhed by his knowledge of mufic, 
on which he compofed, in Latin monkifh rhyme, a didaétic 
poem, entitled ** Ars Mufica,’”’ preferved in the Rawlinfon 
collection of MSS. at Oxford; and in this little work is a 
feparate treatife, under the title of “| Rhythmomachia,’? or 
the battle of numbers or figures, which Gerbert compofed 
asakind of game, foon after the arrival of the Arabian 
figures or cyphers in Europe, for which the author gives 
rules refembling thofe for chefs. Having cultivated mufic 
very afliduoufly, regardingit as the fecond in rank among the 
liberal arts, he muft have acquired a confiderable reputation 


-in it, as the authors of the twelfth century gave him the 


title of Gerbert the ** Mufician.”? He is {aid to have been 
as well {killed in the conitru@tion of mufical inftruments as in 
the ufe of them, particularly the hydraulic organ. William 
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ef Malmefbury fpeaks with wonder of the perfection to 
which he had-brought this inftrument by means of blowing 
it with warm water. His extraordinary talents and attain- 
ments eftablifhed his claim on thofe high ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments to which he was advanced. Before his exaltation 
to the papal chair as the fucceflor of Gregory V., in the 
year 999, he was, firft, archbifhop of Rheims, and afterwards 
of Ravenna. As pope, he affumed the name of Silvefter 
IL.; but hedied in 1003, after having filled the papal throne 
four years. The day of his death is marked in his epitaph, 
which was compofed by pope Sergius IV., who fucceeded 
him in 1009, andis ftill to be feen in the Lateran church. 
This pope contributed very much to the reftoration of 
lettersin Europe. His genius, fays Mofheim, (E.H. vol. ii.) 
was extenfive and fublime, embracing all the different 
branches of literature; but its more particular bent was 
towards mathematical ftudies. Mechanics, geometry, aftro- 
nomy, arithmetic, and every kind of knowledge that had 
the leaft affinity to thefe important fciences, were cultivated 
by Gerbert with the mnoft ardent zeal, as his various writings 
teftify ; and he had the merit of employing every method 
that was proper to animate others in the culture of the liberal 
arts and fciences. ‘he effects of this noble zeal were vifible 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in the tenth and fol- 
lowing century. Gerbert was, ina great meafure, indebted 
for his extraordinary acquirements, more efpecially in phyfics, 
mathematics and philofophy, to the writings and inftruc- 
tions of the Arabians, who were fettledin Spain. It was in 
this century that the plan of the holy war was formed ; and 
towards the conclufion of it, the bloody fignal was given by 
our learned pontiff, in the firft year of his pontificate. This 
fignal was an epi(tle, written inthe name of the church of 
Jerufalem, to the church uniyerfal throughout the world, in 
which the European powers are folemnly exhorted and in- 
treated to fuccour and deliver the Chriftians in Paleftine. The 

ontiff’s exhortations, however, were only regarded by the 
inhabitants of Pifa. We fhall here add that Gerbert’s great 
learning induced the vulgar to fufpe& that he was addiéted to 
magic, and Platina has adopted this abfurd notion ; for he 
fays that he obtained the papacy by illarts, and that he left 
his monattery to follow the devil. He allows him, indeed, 
the merit of a fincere repentance; but mentions fome pro- 
digies at his death, which will claim little regard on the tefti- 
mony of fuch awriter. The moft cemplete collection of 
Gerbert’s letters is that of Duchefne. 

Gensert, Father Martin, a German mufical writer, who 
belonged to the congregation of Beneditines, at the abbey 
of St. Blaife, in the Black Foreft, near Friburg, in Brif- 
gaw, about 30 miles from Strafburg, and has been elevated 
to the head of his fociety under the denomination of ¢ Prince- 
Abbot” of &t, Blaife. In 1763 the learned abbot publifhed 
the plan of a “ Hiftory of Church Mufic,” from the firit 
century to the préfent time, under the title of “ De Cantu 
et Mufica Ecclefiaftica a prima ecclefie /Etate, ufque ad 
prefenstempus.’’ After this publication he travelled through 
Germany, anda great part of France and Italy, in order to 
collect materials in the feveral convents and public libraries 
of thofe countries, and in 1765 he publifhed his ‘ Itinerary,’’ 
informing the public of the fuccefs of his refearches. A 
great part of the author’s materials for the hiltory of facred 
mufic were unfortunately deftroyed by fire; but availing 
himfelf of his remaining ftock, he ref{umed the work. 

Though the indefatigable and pious abbot was in fearch 
of the mufic ufed in the Romifh mafs and liturgy, he can- 
didly mentions the mufic of the Proteftant churches. He 
had procured from England Dr. Boyce’s magnificent publi- 
€ation of our cathedral mufic from the time of the reforma- 
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tion till the middle of the laft century, and allows the cam- 
pofition to be excellent ; but withes for more plainnefs and 
fimplicity in favour of the words ; and thinks that fugues 
and: learned counterpoint, though ingenious produétions, 
render the words unintelligible. The author has inferted at 
the end of the fecond yol.the whole mafs, «In coena Domini,’ 
in eight parts, in {cere, to be fung antiphonally as in our 
choirs, from fide to fide. 

The harmony is very pure; but we have been fo lone ac- 
cuftomed to more varied, expreflive, and elaborate compofi- 
tions in our cathedral fervice, that fuch mufie would be 
thought very infipid and uninterefting, if adopted in our 
choirs. After this, the Gloria in excelfis” is given 
in the fame fimple counterpoint ; where nothing is varied. 
Thefe two choirs.are accompanied by two organsona ground, 
Then the gradual, the credo, the offertorium, the fan@us, and 
the benedidus, all in plain counterpoint. 

The communion fervice is in figurate harmony, but very 
dry, ancient, and common, 

The plates given of the primitive notation of the chants 
and hymns, before the invention of lines and f{paces, or a 
time-table ; and indeed, even before counterpoint was 
attempted, in dots over the words are innumerable, from the 
Lexicon Diplomaticum of Walther, and from ancient 
miffals. But thefe ever remain more curious than ufeful. 
For to acquire a clear conception of their import would lead 
to no ufeful or amufing knowledge ; as the chant or, plain- 
fong is generally fo rude, uncouth, and unamuiing, that it 
would furnifh a very inadequate reward for the labour of 
deciphering it. 

GERBEVILLER, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meurthe, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Luneville ; 5 miles S.of Luneville. The 
place contains 2,070, and the canton 9,169 inhabitants; ona 
territory of 2324 kiliometres, in 23 communes. 

GERBIER, Sir Barruasar, in Biography, a painter in 
miniature, born at Antwerp in 1592. He was employ- 
ed by Charles I. but is far more confpicuous as having 
been engaged, in conjunction with Rubens, to negociate a 
treaty with Spain ; and for having been for a time Britifh re- 
fident at Bruflels. His being in the fuite of Buckingham in 
Spain was the means of this elevation ; for which he does 
not appear to have been duly qualified. He was fomewhat 
acquainted with architecture, and was employed by lord 
Craven to give defigns for Hempfted-hall, which has fince 
been burnt. 

Being neglected by the court, he, in 1648, appears as an 
author, and founder of an academy at Bethnal Green ; and, 
in 1649, publifhed his ‘firft leéture on geography. He af- 
terwards went to Cayenne, and fettled with his family at 
Surinam ; where, by order of the Dutch, he was feized ‘and 
fent back to Holland, from the jealoufy of that govern- 
ment, which regarded him fince his naturalization in England 
asan agent of the kiag. On the reftoration of Charles IL. 
he returned to England, and prepared triumphal arches for 
his honour. Here he practifed various means of living for 
fome years, with no great refpect or profit, and at lait died 
in 1667, having paffed his latter days in all the expediente 
of quackery. 

GERBILLON, Joun Francis, a diflinguifhed’ Jefuit 
miffionary, was born at Verdun in 1654. He entered inte 
the fociety of Jefuits when he was fixteen years of age, and 
having conftantly the miffion to China in view, he qualified 
himfelf for it by the itudy of the mathematics, and thofs 
{ciences that might be moft ufeful to him in his great work. 
He had the geod fortune to fee lis withes accomplifhed ix 

1685, when he was allowed to embark for China, in com- 


x pas) 
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pany with fix other perions, members of the fame ieciety. . 
On his arrival he remained at Pekin, ftudying the language. 


d during thi iod, being admitted frequently into the . 
prelepch oF, theampe : = . Italy.—Alfo, a town of the Peloponnefus, in Laconia. Ptole- 


prefence of the emperor, he fo ingratiated himfelf with him, 
as to obtain an appointment to join an embafiy fent to regu- 
late the boundaries with the court of Mufcovy. He con- 
tributed much to the fuccefs of this bufinefs, and on his re- 
turn to China was treated with great honour by the empe- 
ror, who chofe him lis inftruétor in mathematics and philo- 
fophy. Gerbillon is fuppofed to have enjoyed more advan- 
tages than almoft any other perfon, for ftudying the man- 
ners of the Chinefe court, and for making obfervations on 
the neighbouring country. Heebtained permiffion to preach 
the Chriftian religion in China, and had the direction of the 
French college in Pekin, and wasin the end made fuperior- 
general of all the miffionaries fent from France. He died at 
Pekin in the year 1707, leaving behind him curious accounts 
of his eight journeys into ‘Tartary, which have been printed 
in Du Halde’s Defeription de la Chine. He was the author 
of the « Elements of Géometry,”” and of a work on Per- 
{peétive, both printed in a very handfome manner at Pekin. 
Moreri. ‘ 

GERBOA, in Zoology.. See Dirus. } 

GERBSTADT, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the county of Mansfeld ; 30 miles S.W. of Deffau. N. lat. 
51° 40’. E.long. 11° 47’. 

GERDAU, a river of Luneberg, which runs into the 
Ilmenau, at Oldenftadt. 

GERDAVEN, a tewn of Pruffia, in the province of 
Natangen, fituated on the Omet, near a confiderable lake, 
which is called the ** Calendar of Gerdaven,”’ from its prog- 
uofticating the weather ; 30 miles S.E. of Konigfberg. 
N. lat.54° 16. E. long. 21° 27'. 

GERDEN, atownof Germany, in the bifhopric of Pa- 
derborn; 14 miles E. of Paderborn. 


GERDES, Daniet, in Biggraphy, was born at Bremen 
in 1698, where his father was engaged in a commercial life. 
Great care was taken of the education of Daniel, who made 
a rapid progrefs in the claffics., At fir it was intended he 
fhould purfue the law as a profeffion, but the ,plan was 
‘changed, and. he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of theology. 
Tn 1722 he was admitted into holy orders, and immediately 
afterwards made a tour on the continent, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with the moft learned men of that period. In 
1726 he was admitted to the degree of doctor, and im 1735 
he was chofen profeffor of theology at Groningen, and upon 
‘his entrance on the office he delivered an oration <¢ De unc- 
‘tione que Fideles omnia docet.’’? "The fame year he was 
eleéteda member of the royal academy of f{ciences at Ber- 
lins He diedin the year 1765, leaving behind him many 
works that bear ample teftimony to his learnmg and zeal in 
‘the caufe of literature. His writings are moftly theological, 
and tend to the elucidation of the difficult parts of the Old 
and New Teftament.. Gen. Biog. 

GERDIN, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Perm, fituated on the Colva; 152 miles N. of 
Perm. N. lat. 59’ 40'. E. long. 56° 14’. ‘ 

GERDOBA, a mountain of Africa; 80 miles E. of 
Augeh. 

GEREEK, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 12 miles 
S. of Bahar. 

GEREM, a town of Grand Bucharia ; 15 miles S.S.W. 
of Badakthan. : 

GEREMSCHANGKAIA, a tow Ruffia, in the 
government of Upha; 36 miles W.N.W.. of Bugul- 
wa. 
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GEREN, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerclia, om the -- 
Viltula ; g miles W.S.W. of Marienburg. ; 
GERENIA,or Genunivum, in Ancient Geography,atownot 


my.—A.lio, a town of Meffenia, on an eminence, S.W. of Ala- 
gonia. Paufanias faysthat this town was the fame with the 
“ Enope”’ of Homer. It was confecrated to Machaon, an 
ingenious phyfician, flain by Eryphilus, whofe bones were 
collected by Neftor, and depofited at Rhodon, near this 
town. Ithadatemple dedicated to Machaon. Eait, of it 
was 2 mountain called « Calathéon,’? on which was a temple 
confecrated to Calathea, with a grotto, having a {trait en- 
trance, and containing in its interior many curiofities, 

GERENNA, or Jerenna, in Geography, a town of 
Spain, inthe prevince of Seville, furrounded by large ftones, 
fuppofed to have been the effect of an earthquake ; 12 miles 
N.N.W. of Seville. 

GERENSCHANSKOJ, a fortrefs of Ruffian-Siberia, 
in the government of Kolivan; 240 miles S.S.W. of Koli- 
van. N. lat. 50°45’. E. long. 79° 14’. 

GERESHEIM, a town of the duchy o 
E. of Dufleldorf. 

GE RE SOL, in Mufic, one of the clefs. a5 

GERESPA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
the interior of Media, fometimes called Gerepa, and. Ge-, 
refa. 4 

“GERESTADT, in Geography, a town of Norway, in 
the bifhopric of Aggerhuus ; 32 miles S.W of Tonfberg. 

GERESTO, a town of the ifland of Negropont; 15 
miles S. of Carilto. 

GEREUTH, atownof the principality of W 
5 miles N. of Ebern. Bt ; 

GERFALCON, Grrratcon, or Jerfalcon, (fee Fatco). 
This is naturally a very bold, wild and fierce bird, and is 
therefore very difficult to be reclaimed; but when that is done 
it proves one of the very bet kinds, and will fly at almoft an 
thing. The beak of the gerfalcon is always blue, and t 
claws are remarkably long and dirong. ; : 

In going up to the gate, as the fportfmen exprefs it, thefe 
birds do not hold the fame fort of courfe that others do, but 
immediately climb up upon the train on fight of the bird, 
and as foon as they have reached her, they immediately make 
the attack, and generally pull her down at the firft encounter ; 
but if not, always at the fecond or third. 

This fort of hawk is to be fed and rewarded like the others. 
It is of a very fly and crafty nature, and is fo flothful, that 
it loves to keep the cafting a long time ; therefore, inftead of 
cotton, it is proper to give them fometimes a caiting of tow, 
and to keep them fharp fet. As to the reclaiming this fort 
of hawk, it is only to be done by gentlenefs and kindnefs ;. 
and when fhe has been taught to be turned loofe, fhe is net 
to be taught to come to the pelts of hens or other fowl, But 
fhe muft never be fuffered to tafte any living flefh, for that 
will be apt to draw away her love from the hand and voice. 
Whenever fhe eats, the faleoner muft be clofe to her, and 
muft make her eat the choiceit pieces out of his hand. There 
is great care to be taken in the making of thefe birds, for as 
they are made at firft, fo they are for ever; and it is a necef- 
fary caution, with birds of this bold and fierce nature, not to 
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-hurry over the bufinefs, but to repeat the fame thing very 


often till it is perfe@tly fixed. See Fatconry. 
GERGAR, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Grenada; 10 miles S. W. of Purcliena. 


GERGEFALVA, atown of Tranfilyania; 16 miles W. 
N. W. of Hermenttadt. 


GERGESA. See Gerasa, 
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GERGESENES, or Gincasuires, in Ancient Ecography, 
Francient people, who inhabited the land-of Canaan, before the 
Ifraelites took poffeflion of it. Theirterritory lay next above 
that of the Amorites, on the eaft fide of the fea of Tibe- 
yias; and it was afterwards poffefled by the half-tribe of 
Manaffeh. See Grresa. 

GERGETHA, or Gereairma, a town fituatedin the 
‘Troade, E. of Rhetium, Ophrynium, and Dardanus, in the 
vicinity of the {cite of Troy or Ilium,-near mount Ida. This 
town appears to have been inland at fome diftance from the 
fea. - 

GERGINA, a town of Afia, in Phrygia, at the footof 
niount’Ida, feeming to be the fame with Gergetha. 

GERGIS, the name given by Steph. Byz. to the Gergetha’ 
of Strabo. . 

~ Gerais, in Geography, a town of Africa; 80 miles W. 
of Tripoli. ; ‘ 

~* GERGOVIA, in Ancient Geography, a trongly fortified 
place of Gaul, belonging to the Arverni. According ‘to 
Cefar (1. vii. 36.) it was fituated ona very high mountain, 
and every accefs to it was extremely difficult. At length. it 
was obliged to fubmit to the victorious arms of Rome, and it 
was probably fo completely deftroyed, that no trace remains 
from which we may afcertaia its fituation. It has been conjec- 
tured, however, that its fituation was in the vicinity of 
Clermont. 

GERHARDSBRON, in Geography, atownof Germany, 
in the principality of AAnfpach; 28 miles W. of Anfpach. N. 
Jat. 49°. 14’. E. long. 10°.—Alfo, a town of Wurtemberg ; 
28 miles E. of Tailbron. ‘ 

~GERINES, a fea-port of the ifland of Cyprus, anciently 
called “ Cerynia.’? The walls, which are about half a mile in 
circumference, appear to be ereGted on the foundation of the 
ancient walls. This place has one entire church, and two or 
threeinruins. Its chief trade is with Caramania, whither it 
exports rice and coffee brought from Egypt, and whence it 
brings back ftorax, anda great number of paflengers. Ge- 
rines is therefidence of an Aga and Cadi: 16 miles N.N.W. 
of Nicofia. 

GERINGSWALDA, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Veipfic ; 20 miles S.S.E. of Leipfic. N. lat. 51° 5’. E. long. 
12° 46'. 

; GE RIS, a town of Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile ; 
8 miles N. of A‘hmunein. 

-GERISA, in Ancient Geography, .a town of Africa Pro- 
pria, fituated between the two Syrtes. Ptolemy. 

GERISAU. See Grrsav. 

_GERKOW, Jorxow, or Boreé, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Saatz ; 22 miles N. E. of Saatz. 


.GERLACH, Srupirey, in Biography, was born at a 
village in. Swabia in the year 1546. He laid the foundation 
of a learned education at Stutgard, and became diltingwithed 
for his diligence at the univerfity of Tubingen, where, in 
1566, he took his degree, of .B. A. with creat applaufe. 

ortly after this he withdrew from the uniyerlity on account 
of the plague. He was admitted to the degree of door in 
philofophy, in 1567 at, Eflingen, and in 1573 he accompa- 
mied an embafly from the emperor Maximilian I[. to the 
Turkifh court. _He continued at Conflantinople about five 
years, acquainting himfelf with the manners and religion of 
the Turks and Greeks, and cultivating an acquaintance with 
the moft eminent. men in the latter communion. Upon: his 
return to Tubingen he obtained other preferment, and en- 
gaged in the dut es of his profeffion with fo much zeal and 
afliduity, as to injure his health. He died in 1612 in the 


6th-year of his age. 


He was author of « An Epitome of. 
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Ecclefiaftical Hiftory;? of «A Journal of the embafly fent 
to the Porte by theemperors Maximilian II. and Rodolf JI.’ 
abounding in curious and interefting particulars, hiftorical, 
ecclefiaftical, and theological: and numerous theological 
« Differtations,’? &c., Moreri. 7 


GERLATZKOI, in Geography, a fortrefs of Ruffia, on 
the E. fide of the Irtifch, in-the governmentof Kolyvan; 212 
miles W. of Kolyvan. N. lat. 54°. 20°. E. long. 757 24!. 

GERM, in Vegetable Philofophy. See Emsryo. 

Germ, in Navigation and Commerce, the name given in 
Egypt to {mall veffels which ferve to carry European mer- 
chandife from,Alexandria ‘to Rofetta, and to bring back to 
Alexandria the commoditiesof Egyptand Arabia. Thefe vef- 
fels are a kind of {trong barks, tolerably confiruted ; without 
decks, drawing little water ; and, according tetheir fize, hav- 
ing two or three mafts with very large latine fails, the yards 
of which are fixed to the heads of the mafts, and cannot be 
lowered, fo that, however bad the weather may be, the failors 
are obliged to climb up the whole length of them, in order to 
furlthe fails. They are, in general, of about five or fix tons 
burden. Goods are often damaged in thefe uncovered veffels, 
and the navigation of them is dangerous in a rough fea. 
Although the diftance which they have to fail is {carcely more 
than 12 leagues, and though the bay of Aboukir, which is 
in the middle of their paflage, affords them fafe fhelter, this 
coafting trade is not free from danger, efpecially at the mouth 
of the weftern. branch of the Nile, formerly called the “« Bol. 
bitic,’”’ now “the branch of Rofetta;”’ where is a bar formed 
by the fand, upon which the waves, driven by the wind from 
the offing, and oppofed by the ftream of the river, break with 
great fury. A {mall ifland, dividing the entrance of this 
branch, leaves.on each hand a narrow paflage, called in the 
language of the country « Boghafs,”’ a canai or ftrait. But 
there is only a narrow channel of this paffage which is fecurely 
navigable; for it is continually fhifting, on account of the 
inttability of the bottom and theagitationof the fea. Apuilox, 
“Reis,’’ or mafter of the ‘‘Boghals,”’ iscontinually employed 
in founding this changeable paflage, ard. indicating it to the 
“germs.’’ Infpite of all thefe precautions, they oftenget ow 
fhore; and, being foon overwhelmed with water and fand, 
perifh with their crews and cargoes. 

GERMA, or Germ, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
A fia, upon the Hellefpont ;. which, according to Piolemy, 
was a colony founded by the Gauls, named Voliftoboians, 
in Galatia. 

GERMAIN, Counr St, in Biography, a confpicuows 
perfon of a myfterious character, who refided in England a 
coniiderable time, and of whom nothing was certainly known, 
but that he was a fine performer on the violin, and an elegant, 
though uot a learned or original, compofer. Being here at 
the fame time as prince Lobkowitz, they were infeparable. 
He printed a book of violin folos to prefent to his friends 
and admirers, which he called. « La Mufique raifonnée,”’ in 
which there were elegant paflages, fingular movements, and 
amufing concetti, In his fongs, the melody was Italian, and 
in good tafle ; but the accompaniments were thin, and with- 
out carrying on any ingenious defign. It was reported, that 
when examined before the privy council, during the rebel- 
lion, he was obliged to difclofe, **fub figillo confeffionis,'? 
that he was originally a mufician by profeffion ; but that by 
play, and his Lonnes fortunes, he had realized an independent 
fortune; but this, like newfpaper reports, merits confirmation. 

»GERMATN, St. in Geography. See Si. GERMANS. 

GerrMAIn, St, a town of France, in the department of the 
Creufe, 15 milesN. W. of Gueret.—Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Aube ; three.miles S$. W.of Troyes, 

K2 ‘ —Alfo, 
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—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of the Orne ; fix 
rniles S. of Bellefme.—Alfo, a river of America, which runs 
into the Wabafh, N. lat. 39’ 20’. W. long. 87° 58’. 

Germain d’ Arce, St. a town of France, in the department 
of the Sarthe; fix miles S. E. of Le Lude. 

Germain de Belair, St.atown of France, in the department 
of the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Gourdon ; fix miles S. of Gourdon. The place contains 
1711, andthe canton 7478 inhabitants, on a territory of 155 
kiiometres, in 12 communes. 

Germain-ks-Belles-Filles, St. a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Vienne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of St. Yriuix ; 16 miles S.S. E. of Limoges. 
The place contains 2015, and the canton 12,541 inhabitants, 
ona territory of 3124 kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

GerMaAin-du-Bois, St. a town of France,in the department 
of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Louhans. The place contains 1684, and the canton 
11,316 inhabitants, on a territory of 2274 kiliometres, in 13 
communes. 

Germ Atn-de-Calberte, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lozére, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Florac; 12 miles S.E. of Florac. The place contains 
1720, andthe canton12,273, inhabitants, on a territory of 3324 
kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

Germain des Foffes, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Allier ; 12 miles N.E. of Gannat. 

Germ ain-l Herm, St. a town of France, in the department 
of the Puy-de-D6me, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Ambert ; 10 miles S.W. of Ambert. Theplace con- 
tains 1725, and the canton 10,510 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 232; kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

Germatn-Lambron, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Puy-de-Dé6me,and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Iffoire ; fix miles S. of Ifloire. The place contains 
1706, and the canton 8348 inhabitants, on a territory of 130 
kilicmetres, in 16 communes. 

GerMarn-Laval, St. a town of France, in the department 
of the Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié of 
Roanne; 12 miles S. of Roanne. The place contains 1125, and 
the canton 8443 inhabitants, on aterritory of 220 kiliometres, 
in 16 communes. 

GeERMAIN-en-Laye, St. atown of France, in the department 
ef the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Verfailles, feated on the Seine. A palace was built 
here by Robert, king of France, which was deftroyed by 
the Englifh in the year 1346 ; and another palace was erected 
by Francis I., which has been enlarged by feveralfucceeding 
kings, and particularly by Louis XIV.; 2} pofts W. of 
Paris. The placecontainsgooo, and the canton 14,355 inha- 
bitants, on a territory of 1074 kiliometres, in 11 communes. 
N. lat. 48° 54’. E. long. 2” 10’. 

Germary-du-Plain, St.a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Chalons-fur-Saone; fix miles S. E. of it. The 
place contains 1229, and the canton 6676 inhabitants, ona 
territory of 130 kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

GerMatn-de-Pringay, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
mentof the Vendée, 18 miles S.S.W. of Mortagne. 

GerMAain-de-Tail, St. a town of France, in the department 
of the Lozere ; 13 miles W. of Mende. 

Germain-en-Very, St.a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Niévre ; 15 miles S. S. E. of Nevers. 

Germatn-fur-Vienne, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Charente ; four miles N. of Confolens. 

GERMAINMONT, Sr., atown of France, inthe depart- 
ment of the Ardennes ; five miles S. W. of Rethel. 
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GERMAN, in Matters of Genealogy, fignifies whole, entire 


or own, 
** Germani, quafi eadem ftirpe geniti.’” 


Feit. Hence, 


German, Brother, denotes a brother both by the father’s 
and mother’s fide, in contradiftinétion to uterine brothers, 
&c. who are only fo by the mother’s fide. 

German, Coufins, are thofe in the fir or neareft de 
being the idee oe brothers or fifters. aie 

Among the Romans we have no inftance of marriage be- 
tween coufins german before the time of the emperor Clau- 
dius, when they were very frequent. : 

Theodofius prohibited them under very fevere penalties,. 
even fine and profcription. See ConsANGUINITY. 

GERMAN acacia, bexoar, bible, black, coins, com affes, em, a 
empire, flute, language, meafures, monics. See the fmt fub- 
ftantives. 

German School of Engraving. Germany was probably 
the birth-place,and Italy the cradle, of that art of engraving 
which is performed with a view to its being afterward 
printed on paper. Engraving itfelf, as performed on me- 
tals, and with the inftrument which is fillin ufe for that 
purpofe, which in the Englifh language is termed a graver, 
and in French la burin, is of very remote antiquity ; the 
Greeks of the early ages having employed it in the decora- 
tions of their fhields, pateras, and other implements of war 
and facrifice ; and the Hebrews, and perhaps the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, at aftill earlier period ; but unlefs we fup- 
pofe (which is by no means improbable) that the art of en- 
graving and printing from tablets of wood travelled from 
China to Europe, it was referved for the artifts of Germany 
or Italy, and moft probably the former, firft to perceive that 
ink might be delivered, and impreffions thus multiplied to 
an undefineable amount, both from the incifions and fur- 
faces, of engraved plates of metal, and blocks of wood. 

The precife time of the difcovery has not been afcertain- 
ed. The baron Heinnekin, who had excellent opportunities 
of acquiring information, and purfued his enquiries with 
zeal and accuracy, has clearly fhewn that the fabrieation of 
cards for games of chance was firft praétifed in Germany, 
by means of the art of engraving, and was in ufe fo early as” 
the year 1376. Not long afterward, the fame art that had 
been fubfervient to amufement, was employed to gratify 
and diffeminate fuperftition, and extremely rude outlines of 
faints and legendary tales, which were cut on tablets of wood, 
and were printed in the cities of Mentz, Strafbourg, and 
Haerlem, toward the clofe of the fourteenth, and begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, centuries, are not uncommon in 
the port-folios and bibliographical colleétions of the 
curious. 

Of thefe engravings, the earlieft that is known, whofe in- 
{cription contains a dafe, and which may therefore be efteemed 
a great curiofity, is now in the library of earl Spencer. It 
was difcovered by Heinnekin in the library of a convent at 
Buxheim, near Memmingen: its fubjeét is the legendary 
tale of St. Chriftopher carrying the infant Jefus acrofs the 
fea; it bears the date of 1423,and is infcribed ‘ Chriito- 
feri faciam, die quacunque tueris. Illa nempe die morte 
mala non morieris..? This rude but curious engraving is of 
the folio fize, and was found carefully patted withinfide the 
cover of an old book, with a view, no doubt, to its prefer- 
vation. 

The fame magnificent colleGtion of earl Spencer con- 
tains alfo one of the original engraved blocks which were 
ufed in the very infancy of printing, before movéable types - 
were invented. It appearsto be of the wood of the pear 
tree, and in the courfe of the three centuries and a half Since 
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ft was engraven, is here and there perforated by worms. 
Yt may be neceffary to obferve, that the earlieft printed 
books were impreffed from engraved blocks or tablets of 
this kind. To the rude reprefentations of faints and mira- 
cles, their names and legends, cut in the Gothic charaéter, or 
German text, on a fcroll or label, were added, for the better 
information of the unlearned fpeétator, and in aid of the la- 
bours of the artift, if fuch he might be termed; and from 
thefe explanatory {crolls, the idea was firft caught of printing 
books, to which the works of imitative art became in their 
turn merely illuftrative. Some of thefe prints are fimply 
gutlines, and in others, which were produced fomewhat later, 
fhadowing, with a fingle courfe of lines, is feebly attempted. 
The tablet in the colleétion of earl Spencer, is of the former 
kind, and originally conftituted the fecond leaf of the fecond 
edition (of which there is a complete copy in his majefty’s 
Jibrary) of the hiftory and vifions of St. John the Divine. 
It is, probably, therefore, one of the earlieft engravings on 
wood that was ever performed, excepting the prototypes for 
the playing cards, which have been before-mentioned, and 
perhaps the oldeft of which the original tablet itfelf is fill 
extant. Hence it appears that the art of engraving is the 
parent of that of printing, and that at leaft that branch 
of printing which delivers the ink from the furface of the 
engraving, and which is now termed letter-prefs printing, 
originated in Germany. 

The prefent writer conceives that a great deal too much 
of f{purious importance has been attached to the invention, 
as it has been termed, of printing; that the traffickers in 
its productions, by diverting the attention of thofe who 
might elfe have become men of tafte, from its true mark, 
have ftifled or intercepted much of the pleafure which the 
engravers’ art is capable of imparting ; and that the philo- 
fophy of engraving lies buried alive under a heap of rarity 
and early rubbifh which has been piled, and is {till piling, 
on it without mercy, from the fhovels of dealers, colleCtors, 
and thofe who have, unfortunately for fociety, nothing bet- 
ter to do than to labour under them. 

A knowledge of the era, and of the author of a great 
work, or an ufeful invention, is certainly defirable. Befide 
that it isneceffary to the truth of hiftory, it feems to affitt 
us in indulging the amiable fentiment of gratitude. It would 
call forth our fincere regret, if the name of the author of 
Paradife Loft, or the Cartoons, or Principia, had funk in 
oblivion. But at the time which we are confidering, paper 
and ink were in conftant and daily ufe; and impreffions 
from dies and from feals had for ages been taken, and were 
under hourly obfervation; it therefore required no protracted 
train of thought ; no long conne¢ted chain of caufes and ef- 
fe&s; no mighty genius, hike that of Homer, Michael An- 
gelo, or Newton, to perceive that impreffions might alfo 
be taken either from the furfaces or incifions of engraved 
blocks or plates. The art of printing, as I conceive, origi- 
nated in a concurrence of circumftances entirely independ- 
ent of the minds or ftudics of its reputed inventors. We 
have feen that at firft, when it yas coarfely performed, 
and (like the tops of ballads, and the dying fpeeches of 
eriminals at prefent) grofsly addreffed itfelf to the lower 
clafles of the community, it was regarded as of very 
little confequence ; and though Kotter, Guttemburg, and 
Fauft, cannot be ranked in the clafs of iventors, the in- 
ferior merit of perceiving that the arts of engraving and 
printing might be applied to purpofes of greater magnitude 
and importane2 than had hitherto been obferved, may be 
yultly claimed for them. It is the important confequences 
gradually refulting from the difcovery, that have made us 
attach a. degree of credit to the name, and entertain an un- 
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merited refpect for the fuppofed refearches, of the difcoverers 
to which, in point of real ingenuity, the maker of the firft 
pair of {peétacles or ftockings, or the firft fheet of paper, 
would be far more juftly entitled, 

Intracing effeéts to their true caufes, it ought not to be 
forgotten that the great benefits we have derived, and con- 
tinue to derive, from engraving and printing, ought, in fair- 
nefs, to be partly afcribed to the difcovery of the means of 
converting rags into paper: this probably helped to fuggeft* 
the idea of printing, and perhaps two centuries anda half had 
{carcelymore than brought this invention to the degree of per- 
fection neceflary for the reception of impreffions from printing 
types and engravings. Had the modernart of making paper 
been known to the ancients, we had probably never heard the 
names of Fauft and Finiguerra, for with the fame kind of 
ftamps which the Roman tradefmen ufed for their pottery and 
packages, books might alfo have been printed; and the 
fame engraving which adorned the fhields and pateras 
of the remote ages, with the addition of paper, might 
have fpread the rays of Greek and Etrurian intelligence 
over the world of antiquity. The procefs of printing is in- 
deed fo fimple in itfelf, and was fo nearly obvious in the ftate 
of things we have juft attended to, that a child at play, who 
wanted to multiply a given form, might almoft be afhamed 
not to have perceived it: and we ought rather to wonder it 
was not difcovered fooner, than that it was difcovered fo foon, 

The art of engraving and printing from tablets of wood, 
then, may be faid to have been rather difcovered than invent 
ed in Germany, and rather feen than difcovered. That it 
was little thought of at the time, may be inferred from the 
number of wood cuts, the production of this period, which 
appear without either dates or the names of their authors, 
who were at once the defigners, engravers, and printers of 
their own works, but who deemed thofe works of too little 
importance to claim for themfelves diftinGtion on acecunt of 
having performed them. 

For the accommodation of thofe perfons who could not 
afford to purchafe manufcript copies of the Old and New 
Teftaments, befide the apocalyptical vifions of St. John the 
Divine, which has been already mentioned, a {mall folio yo- 
lume, entitled ‘“Hiftorie Veteris et Novi7T'eftamenti,”’ (com- 
monly known by the name of “The Poor Man’s, Bible,’’ ) 
was publifhed about this time, or foon after. In the fame 
manner as the former, each leaf, printed froma fingle en- 
graved block of wood, confifted of a mixture of reading 
with pictorial reprefentation, fuch as it was; to which colour 
was in fome inftances afterwards added with the hair pencil, 
or fome fuch implement. The printing was perfermed only 
on one fide the paper, and two of het leaves being patted 
together have the appearance of a fingle leaf printed on both 
fides. Copies of thefe early wood cuts, fufficiently faithful, 
may be feen in Strutt’s Biographical DiGtionary of Engravers. 
As the title of this anonymous and undated book (the Poor 
Man's Bible) imports, its publication was regarded merely 
asa cheap contrivance for diffeminating the knowledge of 
holy feripture. Other books of engravings, printed in the 
fame manner, were foon afterward produced, among which 
are “ Hiftoria beate Marie Virginis,’? ‘* Ars Memorandi,’’ 
«© Ars Moriendi,”’ and ‘ Speculum Humane Salvationis ;’’ 
but we pafs over, as of minor importance, all particular men- 
tion of thefe and various other engravings on wood by un- 
Known workmen, which were apparently executed in Gere 
many, about the time now under our obfervation. The next 
work which. bears a date after the print of St. Chriftopher 
and the infant Jefus, and the firft engraved book which bears 
date at all, is called “the Chiromancy of Doétor Hartlieb.’” 
It confifts of twenty-four {mall folio leaves, printed on dosh 
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fides. “ At the beginning of this curious book,” fays Strutt, 
“isa large vignette, reprefenting Dr. Hartleib kneeling and 
prefenting it to the princefs Anne, who is .feated upon her 
throne; and the names of thefe two perfonages are engraven 
at the bottom of their portraits. The prints in this book 
are exceedingly rude ; but have not, as far as one can judge 


from the copy of one of them, given in the “ Ideé generale. 


d'une Collection complete d’eftampes,’’ the appearance of 
eine fo ancient as thofe in the Apocalypfe, or Poor Man’s 
ible. ‘'his curious compilation is dated 1448, and the 


name of Jorg Schapff, the artift, who is, fuppoied to have. 


performed the-engravings, appears upon the fourth page.” 

Of Hans Sporer and Johan von Paderborn, whe are men- 
tioned among the earlieft German engravers on wood, we 
know nothing more than their names. . They may perhaps 
be the authors of fome of the works we have enumerated. 

Johan Schnitzer executed the geographical charts for the 
edition of Ptolemy, printed at Ulm in 1486. His map of 
the world is ornamented with ¢ez rude heads, which. are 
intended to reprefent the winds, and is infcribed, « Infculp- 
tum efl per Johannem Schnitzer de Arnfheim.’’ 

Sandrart indeed mentions and copies a print, which he 


believes to bear the date of 1455, and which is marked with, 


a cypher, fuch as the reader will find in ourfirft plate of the 
monograms, &c. of the German {chool of engravers. As 
Shis cypher is compo‘ed of the initials of Hans Sporer, it, 
may poflibly be from his graver; yet neither Sandrart, nor 
the author of “ The little chronological Series of Engra- 
yers,’? which was printed at Cambridge, afcribe it to him; 
the latter afferts in his preface, that the two fives in the date, 
or what Sandrart fuppofes to be fuch, are intended for 
fevens ; which makes a difference of twenty-two years. in 
the age of the print, and brings it down to the time when 
the elder Schauflein is believed to have flourifhed. 

The fubje&t of the above print is a young woman 
careffing an elderly man while fhe fteals his purfe ; a fubje& 
which has been often repeated by other maiters, both on 
copper and on wood. 

_ In what part of Germany, Hans or John Schauflein was 
born does not appear. Strutt fays, ‘‘his prints are exe- 
cuted ina bold {pirited ftyle, and the compofitions fhew him 
to have been a man of genius, though the ftiff manner which 
characterized the early German matters obfcures much of 
their merit. Befides which they are incorreétly drawn; the 
extremities of the figures, in particular, are very defective. 
Schauflein ufually marked his prints with an H and an 8; 
or an I and an S joimed together in various ways.’ To 
thefe he fometimes added a baker’s peel, which formed a 

un upon his name, a peel, in the German language, being 
called Schaufel, and the word Schaeuflein fignifying a little 
peel. At other times we find prints of this early period, 
marked with two little peels croffing each other, which 
perhaps. may mean the two Schaufleins, if they ever 
worked in conjunétion. 

‘Lhe works of the elder Schauflein are chiefly very {fmall, 
and he is therefore claffled among “ the little mafters.’”’ 
“Lhe moit remarkable of them are, “ A Crucifixion, with 
St John, the Virgin, and two Soldiers ;'’ ‘¢ The Virgin and 
Child 5?” “* St Chriftopher,’? and.“ St. Laurence m Con- 
verfation with St. Augullin ;’’ theze are all of the .circular 
form, and each about two inches and a quarter in dia- 
meter. : 

The principal wood cuts by the younger Schauflein are 
as follow, ‘© Adam and Eye,” a {mall upright; ‘ Lot and 
his Daughters,’” a middling-fized. print, length-ways ; 
“ Chrift preaching to the Multitude from the Ship ;” a 
middling-fized print, length-ways, marked with an I and 


an S joined together, without the peel; “ The Life of 
Chrift;”? a fet of middling-fized upright prints, jn quarto; 
another fet of «* The Life of Chrift;?” in an o€tavo volume, 
confifting of 37 prints, entitled “ Vite et paffo Jef Chriiti,” 
&c. publifhed at Francfort by Chriftian Egolophus, A. D. 
1537. To thefe are added, “‘ Hiftoria-Evangelio ;’? con- 
taining the miracles, parables, &c. of -Chrift, in_thirty-fix 
prints, the fame fize as the above, and printed on both fides. 
Thefe are marked with the I and S joined together upon 
the peel. 


This artift is prefumed by Strutt to have alfo engraved 


_ on copper: but perhaps “ the very free etching of a land- 


{cape,”’ if not the plate executed with the graver, of 
« Soldiers converfing,’’ of which this author treats, may be 
the work of a third engraver of the fame firname. The date 
of the latter is 1551, and Strutt has previoufly recorded of 
the third Schauflein, that he has feen by him q print of two 
men fighting, cut on wood, in a coarfe but {pirited manner, | 
and a very fine mafterly etching in the ftyle of a painter, 
reprefenting a large company at an entertainment im a 
garden; which prints prove him to have been a man of 
great abilities. He was probably of the fame family with 
the former two. 

In the year 1493, appeared the celebrated Chronicle of 
Nuremberg, which was compiled by Hermann Schedel,. 
a folio work, ornamented with a confiderable number of 
engravings on wood by Wilhelm Pleydenwer% and Michael 
Wolgemut. Thefe engravings are greatly, fuperior to all 
that had previoufly appeared in Europe,. and confift, for the 
mott part, of figures of various kinds, and land{feapes which, 
though profefledly views of certain cities, towns, &c. bear 
fo little refemblance to thofe: places refpettively, that they 
are probably altogether the work of fancy. ‘They are, how- 
ever, cut in a bold and fpirited flyle, and the characters ck - 
the heads are in fome initances far from being badly de- 
lineated, though that meagre ftiflnefs, is every where pre- 
yalent, which fo ftrongly marks the early art of Ger- 
many. - 

Se was a native of Germany, and perhaps of 
Nuremberg, but it does not appear that he ever. engraved, 
on copper, or ufed any monugram or other mark by which 
to diftinguifh his engravings from thofe: of his affociate. 

Michael Wolgemut, or Wolgemuth, was born at Nurem- 
berg in the year-1434. He is faid to have, been inftruéted 
in engraving by a certain Jacob Walch, but both Strutt 
and Huber doubt this fact, grounding their doubt on the 
want of refemblance between the ftyles of defign and engray- 
ing of thefe two mafters. Walch does not appear to have 
engraved at all upon wood, whereas Wolgemut did little 
elfe. The engravings on copper attributed to Wolgemut do 
not bear even a diftant_refemblance to thofe of Walch, The 
latter was a tame artift, or rather workman,.and his work 
charaéterized by labour and care, which .is generally ill, 
beftowed ; whereas Wolgemut may even be termed an artift 
of genius, a word; by the bye;. which feems to batter down, 
the argument of Strutt and Huber, fince if a man of genius; 
{tudy under a mere manual workman, as.by chance he may, 
he will certainly emerge from the ftyle, or want of ityle of ” 
his matter. ’ i 

Wolgemut did oceafionally engrave on copper, but his 
works on wood are far. more numerous, and more generally 
known. In Strutt’s account of this artift, he fays, “ we 
have fome few excellent engravings on. copper, executed 
about this time: thefe have much of that {pinjted flyle in’ 
them which appears in the woader cuts of Wolgemut ; the 
are marked with a-W furmeunted. by a {mall 0, and thefe, 
prints, I verily believe, are the production of his graver,’” 
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He proceeds to defcribe one of the rareft and beft of thefe 
prints which he found in the colletion of the late Dr. Monro. 
It is ten inches and a half high, by feven and a half im width, 
and reprefents an old man feated in a praying pofture. He 
has a ftandard refting upon his left fhoulder, and a book 
before him. Behind him is an armorial fhield, with three 
different bearings ; and, at the bottom, a cave with a gate 
before it. Above the figure is a feroll, upon which is 
written, “ fee Wilhelme Dvx Agqvitaine et Comes Pitta- 
vienfis.”” The head of this figure is well drawn ; the hands 
are marked in a {pirited manner, the folds of the drapery 
are broad, and boldly expreffed, and the whole is compofed 
in a ftyle which does much honour to the artift. With 
refpeét to the mechanical part, it is executed with the graver 
only, ina dark, clear ftyle, yet without formality, fo as to 
have the effect of a neat etching. 

It is no fmall addition to the honour of Wolgemut, that 
he was the tutor of Albert Durer, a name fo greatly cele- 
brated in the annals of engraving. 

Arrived at the period when engraving both on wood and 
en copper began to fhine forth with fuperior luftre in 
Germany, it is neceffary to look back a few years in order 
to note the intrqduc¢tion of the latter branch of the art, into 
that part of Europe. 


The reader will find under the article Trartan /chool of 
Engraving, the popular and perhaps the trae account of the 
difcovery of the mode of printing from the incifions of the 
graver, which, foon after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was introduced into Germany. As the firft engravers on 
wood were the manufacturers of playing-cards, (called 
Form/chneiders and Briefmalers 11 Germany and in France,) 
fo the earlieft modern engravers on metal, both in Germany 
and Italy, were goldfmiths, and the firft artilt who em- 
nently diftinguifhed himfelf in the former country was 
Martin Schoen. 

Yet having already mentioned Jacob Walch of doubtful 
chronology, it may not be mproper in this place to add, 
that this engraver was particularly fond of introducing 
Gothic archite&ture into his prints, in the delineation of 
which he took no {mall pains; but, from a want of know- 
ledge in peripective, his defigns of this kind are fadly con- 
fufed. He drew very incorrectly, and his compofitions are 
in the extreme of that ftiff and meagre tafte which charag- 
terizes the early productions of the German fchool. His 
mark, confifting of the initial letter of his firname and a 
kind of lozenge crofs, may be {een in our firft plate of mono- 
grams, &c. of the German fchool of engravers; but it is to 
be obferved, that there are fome few prints marked with the 
crofs only, which have the appearance of being more ancient 
than thofe which are marked with the W and crofs. 

Of the former kind are, “ahairy, wild, Man fighting with 
a Bear,” and “a Woman feated, carefling a Unicorn,” both 
fmall, and of the upright form. 

Of the latter kind (marked with the W and crofs,) a 
Gothic ornament for a crozier, a large upright; ‘“ Phe 
infide of a Gothic Edifice,”? a middling-fized circular plate, 
* A Ship ftriking againft a Rock,” with the infcription, 
* Haerdze’’ in German text, a {mall plate; a‘fet of mili- 
tary fubjects, {mall, and another of faints ftanding in Gothic 
niches, imall uprights ; « Three Skulls in an Arch, orna- 
mented with Gothic work ;’? and “ The Genealogy of Jefus 
Chrilt,”” wherein faint Elizabeth appears on a throne, 
reading, with the Virgin Mary and infant Chrift below. 
On the right hand is Dawid with his harp, and on the left 
Aaron. Behind the throne arifes a geriealogical ftem of 
the lneage of Chrift from David to Jolt pl reprefented (as 


ufual) by halt figures. 
print. 

Martin Schoen, or Sch6n, or Schoengauer, called by the 
foreign writers on art, Le Beau Martin, or Hiibfe Martin, 
and millakenly called by Vafari Martin of Antwerp, was 
born at Culmbach, a {mall city in the circle of Franconia, 
in the year 1420- He was educated a goldfmith, and a 
certain Luprecht Rutt, and Francis Van Stofs, or Stohlzirs,. 
have been mentioned as his tutors. At the age of forty, 
and probably before, he diitinguifhed himfelf by his extra- 
ordinary powers in the arts of painting and engraving, par- 
ticularly the latter, and died at Colmar in 1486. His 
prints are without dates, but he, rather than any other man: 
may claim the honour of having been the firft to praétife the 
art of engraving on plates of metal, with a view to their. 
being afterward printed on paper. 

Schoen engraved from his own compofitions ; his plates: 
are numerous, and fhew that his mind was fertile and vigo- 
rous. Ifit was not fufficiently vigorous to burft the Gothic 
fetters which at that time manacled the tafte of Germany, 
his admirers may folace themfelves by doubting whether the 
unaffifted powers of any individual whatever would haye 
been found adequate to fo difficult an occafion. The 
tyranny of eftablifhed cuftom is probably not lefs flern and 
unrelenting in the arts of defign than in thofe of education. 

How the {tiff and meagre manner,—the angular draperies 


This laft is a large upright: 


-and emaciated forms which chara@erize the early produc- 


tions of the Germans, came to prevail among the Gothic 
and Celtic nations, from whom they derived them, is a 
curious, and perhaps not an unimportant, queition. By com- 
paring the early efforts in art of all nations of which we have 
any memorials, we may be led to infer, that man has gra- 
dually learned to fee objeéts as they really exift in nature ; 
the images pictured on the retina of the eye appear to be 
cefracted in their tranfmiffion to the intelleGual retina, and 
in- every country continue be fo refra&ed, until, as the 
fun of {fcience flowly afcends, the morning denfity of the 
mental medium is gradually rarefied ; it is not lefs ebfervable, 
nor a lefs curious faét, that a fimilar haggard lanknefs in the 
attempts of man in an uncivilized ftate, to imitate the- 
human form, has almoit univerfaliy prevailed, even in ages 
and climates the mott diitant from each other, The early art 
of Egypt, Perfia, and Hindoottan, agrees in meagrenefs with 
the rude efforts of the Mexicans and South-fea iflanders, 
and with the German art, derived from the Gothie and 
Celtic nations, which is now under our obfervation. 

In the time of Martin Schoen, and Albert Durer, 
German art was much in the fame ftate with European 
ethics: theory was feparated from praétice; and both art 
and philofophy remained perplexed with falfe analogies, 
metaphyfieal jargon, and occult nonienfe ; till Bacon, and 
the refurrection of the antique, referred them to the refults- 
of experience, as a criterion of principle. 

Neither lord Orford then, nor any other man, fhould have 
difpraifed cither SchGen or Durer, for not having done, what 
no artiit of any other fchool has of himfelf been able tu per-- 
form’: for, not only neither of thefe-founders of the Ger- 
man {chool], but none of the early Jtalian matters, has fhewn 
that he pofleffed the penetration to fee ‘beyond. this gloomy 
exhalation from the barbaric ages, till the great examples of 
claffic art began to re-appear, and reflect back on Nature the 
light they had received from her. : 

The works of Schoen evince a ftrone mind operating ori 
the co-exifting ftaté of things, brooding over the abyfs from 
whence the future elements of his ‘att were to be created ; 
and ufing with confiderable fuccefs the materials by which it 
was furrounded? and’ it may be regarded as fortunate for 
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his claims, that in the inftance of his St. Anthony he has 
adopted a fubje€t that in its nature fet him free, or nearly fo, 
from the Gothic bondage with which, on other occafions, 
his genius was fhackled: he has been'the firlt boldly to 
venture into the regions of Chimera, and by the potency 
of his art has compelled thence the demons that Callot and 
Teniers were afterward folicitous to invoke and proud to 
employ ; whilethe exprefiien of undifturbed faith and pious 
refignation ia the countenance of the holy man whoin they 
are hurrying into the air, fhews that he faw and copied that 
portion of Nature which fhe did youchfafe to unveil to him, 
with a clear vifion, and delicate, though determined, hand. If 
his demons are more fantaitic and lefs terrible than modern 
art would deem it proper to introduce, we fhould recollect 
that the age of Schoen was that of Ariofto, and that two 
centuries elapfed between the grotefque montiters of Ariofto, 
and the fublime dzmonology of Milton. 

It is confonant to the progreflive improvement of critical 
obfervation, that more fhould be known of the human counte- 
nance at an early period, (or indeed at any period,) than of 
the reft of the figure, becaufe it isthe kind of ftudy and obferva- 
tion in which men are moft interefted. Accordingly, Schoen’s 
heads are in general by far the beft parts of his performances. 
Thofe of his dingle figures of St. Martin and St. John 
have confiderable merit ; the divine character and expreffion 
of that of his Chrift bearing his crofs, as it appears in the 
good impreffions, have rarely been furpaffed ; and feveral 
other heads in this extenfive compofition poflefs a propor- 
tional fhare of excellence. 

In this, as well as in feveral other of SchGen’s prints, may 
be traced a latent feeling exifting in the mind of their 
author, that the engraver’s art might be rendered fubfervient 
to the expreflion of the various textures of fubftances. Nay 
more ; this elementary principle itrongly difcoyers itfelf in 
the manner in which he has treated the grain of the wooden 
crofs ; in the various modes he has invented of defcribing the 
different materials of drefs in which the figures are habited, 
and in the fterility of the ground; perhaps the latter is as 
much the refult of the neceflary operation of the unedu- 
cated graver, as of ftudy. Yet, is it in fuch full concord with 
the barrennefs of the fcene, and the barbarifm of the fubject, 
as to be not unworthy of favourable notices while the 
whole together feems to fhew that a fentiment has fubfifted 
from the very commencement of engraving, that it was 
fufceptible of this particular merit, and which may there- 
fore be fairly prefumed to be not founded in the fallacious 
refinements of modern fafhion, (though perhaps fometimes 
run after with too much of, fafhionable avidity,) but one of 
the primary elements of the art. 

The mark which Martin Schoen affixed to his works may 
be feen in our firlt plate of the monograms, &c. of the German 
fchoolof engravers. Heinneken has enumerated an hundred 
and fifty of hisengravings, moft of which are much and de- 
fervedly fought after by connoiffeurs. We fhall begin our 
fele& lit with the mention of thofe of which the tubjeéts 
are taken from facred hiftory. 

A Nativity, where the Virgin.Mary is in the agt of ador- 
ing the infant Saviour, who is lying on a ftraw pallet ; behind 


the Virgin appears a bull and an afs ; and in the diftance , 


Si. Jofeph. Three angels appear in the air, holding a 
Scroll. : 

Another Nativity, where Jofeph is feen in profile, holding 
alantern. ‘T'he bull andafs are here looking at the infant 
Chrift; the f{cene in a vaulted ftable, where, through an 
opening, are feen three fhepherds in converfation, and three 
angels hymning hallelujahs above. 

On the fame plate of copper, which is ftill kept as a cue 


tiofity, andmay be feen inthe chapel of the hofpital at Col- 
mar, Is likewife engraven ‘¢ The Adoration of the eaftern 
Kings.” The fcene here is alfo ina ftable, where the kings 
are kneeling and offering prefents to the infant Saviour, who 
isheld by the Virgin Mary. This plate is very ficilfully exe« 
cuted, and is of a {mall folio fize. 

« The Flight into Egypt,” in which angels are reprefent- 
ed aflifting St. Jofeph to gather dates, and lizards are in- 
troduced with both local and allegorical propriety, one on 
the ground, and two others climbing upatree. This alfo 
is in {mall folio. 

A fet of ten plates of «* The wife Virgins,” and * The 
foolifh Virgins,” fmall uprights. The former bear their 
lighted lamps in their hands, and are crowned with garlands 
of flowers ; the latter are trampling on their garlands, while 
their lamps alfo are on the ground. 

A fet of twelve fmall quartcs from the life of Chrift. 
Jn the firft he is reprefented in prayer on the mount of Olives; 
in the fecond, arrefted by the government ; in the third, be- 
fore the high prieft; in the fourth, foldiers are f{courging him; 
in the fifth, he is crowned with thorns; in the fixth, Pilate 
is wafhing his hands ; in the feventh, he is exhibited to the 
multitude ; in the eighth, bearing the crofs ; the ninth is the 
crucifixion ; the tenth the holy fepulchre ; the eleventh the 
defcent into hell, and the twelfth the RefurreCtion. 

A large folio.of « Chrift bearing his Crofs,’’ one of the 
moit celebrated of the engravings of Schoen, and on which 
we have commented above. 

A Crucifixion, alfo in folio, and which has been copied by 
M{rael von Mecheln. The Virgin Mary and St. John are 
in this print reprefented at the foot of the crofs, and angels 
in great affi@ion; “ The laft Judgment ;”’ a fet of twelve 
middle-fized uprights, of which the fubjeéts are taken from 
the life of the Virgin; ‘“* The Death of the Virgin,” 
ditto, which has alfo been copied by Von Mecheln and 
other contemporary artifts, and is a compofition of confi- 
derable merit, and one of the moft carefully finifhed en- 
gravings of the mafter; St. Anthony hurried into the 
Air by Demons,”’ a very capital work, of which we have 
already {poken, an upright folio, but not very large. A fet 
of the apoitles, very {mall. 

Of mifcellaneous fubjects, Schoen has engraved “ The 
Alchemiits fighting ;”’ “ A Bifhop’s Crozier,” in folio, in 
the {piral volute of which is the Virgin Mary with the infant 
Chriit, and an angel playing on a lute; an incenfe-cup 
or cenfer with a chain, ditto. Twelve {mall plates of 
gold{miths’ ornaments, confifting of armorial bearings 
with their appropriate fupporters, &c. clofing with an 
efcutcheon, bearing the eypher of the artiit himfelf, fup- 
ported by a female ; and “ The Battle againft the Saracens,”’ 
in which St. James appears on the part of the Chriltians; 3 
large folio plate, prefumed to have been the laft of Schoen’s 
engravings, from the circumitance of certain diltant figures 
Beak the left hand corner being left in an unfimfhed 

ate. ‘ 

Bartholomew Schéen is faid, by profeffor Chrift, to have 
been the brother of Martin, but of the dates of his birth 
and death we find no account. His apparently very ane 
cient engravings are known by his initials, having between 
them a mark of feparation exaCtly refembling that which fe- 
parates the initials of Martin Schden, which confirms the 
probability of their having been brothers. 

The engravings of Bartholomew bear that fort of :efem- 
blance to thofe of Martin, that a bad copy does to a good 
original, and in neatnefs and feeling ave exceedingly deleltive: 
They are partly original, but the greater number are copies _ 
from the very fuperior prints of his brother, ae 


a 
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Uis original works confit chiefly of grotefque figures, 
ef which fomeare by.no means deftitute ofhumour. It may 
fuffice to mention the few following, which are all engraved 
en {mall plates. 

A beggar man, with an old woman in a wheelbarrow ; a 
man playing on alute, with an old woman holding a ladle 
and jar; two grotefque heads of an old man and woman, 
marked in a better ftyle than the former; and a lover and 
his mittrefs, a {mall circle. 

He copied the fet from the life of Chrift, the large folio 
of Chrift bearing the crofs, and various other of the prints 
of Martin, but the copies may be known from the originals, 
by their infericrity as well as by the difference between the 
two fignatures. 

When a man of original genius, or one who may claim that 
noble of human diltinGtions, the title of mentor, fhines 
forth on the world, a fwarm of bufy flutterers round his 
glory are kindled into exiftence, buzz in his rays, and think 
to fhare hisfame. Such was Bartholomew Schoen, when 
confidered with reference to his brother; fuch probably 
were Paul and George Schoen, who have been mentioned as 
goldfmiths and engravers of this early period, and fuch 
were thofe ether contemporary imitators and immediate 
fucceffors of Martin, who now claim fome fmall portion of 
our notice. 

OF talents far inferior to thofe of Martin Schoen, yet en- 
gravers to whofe works the virtuofi are by no means inatten- 
tive, were the I{rael ven Mechelns, father and fon, whom 
Strutt has miftakenly inclined to identify, as having been one 
and the fame individual. Both were natives of Mecheln or 
“Mekenin, a village near Bocholt, in the bifhopric of Muntter, 
in Weitphalia. 

The elder Ifrael von Mecheln (or Mekenin) was born in 
the year 1424, and, like Schoen, he was by trade a gold- 
{mith. —~ 

The year of the nativity of the younger Ifracl hag not 
been mentioned. ‘The lateft of his engravings is dated in 
the year 1522, and he died in1523. It has been conjectur- 
ed, that he ttudied under Martin Schoen, from the number 
he has copied of that mafter’s works, but this feems very in- 
fafficient evidence of the fact. It rather feems to fhew 
that the barrennefs of his invention correfponded with the 
drynefe and infipidity of his ftyle as an engraver. 

The works of the Von Mechelns (i the father en- 

rayed) are numerous. ‘That he did engrave, is inferred by 
ae ‘baron Heinnekin from the following circumftance. 
« An attentive examination (he fays) will make it appear 
that all thefe prints are not by the fame hand. I am almoft 
certain that Ifrael, the father, engraved feveral, thofe efpe- 
cially which have the greateft marks of antiquity, and are 
executed in a rude ftyle, approaching neareft to the work of 
the goldfmith. Nor, do I deny, that the fon may have com- 
menced orginally as a goldfmith, by engraving armorial 
bearings, flowers, foliage, crofles, and other ornaments: but 
he was a painter as well as an engraver, and a man of tolera- 
ble ability, confidering the time im which he lived.”’ 

Strutt, on the other hand, can fee no reafon for dividing 
the works which pais under this name, nor can he find any 
other difference in the prints than might reafonably be ex- 
pected in the works of an individual artift, who performed 
fo many: his moit early productions being of courfe the 
rudeft, but all equally defeétive where he has attempted to 
expre{s the naked parts of the human figure. 


The difficulty, and the importance alfo, of the queftion, 
ceafes, when we reflect that it was part of the profeflional 
bufinefs of the goldfmiths of that day, in which every ap- 
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prentice was inttructed, to ornament their productions with 
engraving. 

OF thefe engravings, fo little worthy of learned contro- 
verfy, the principal are ; the portrait of the fenior Mekenen, 
an elderly man with a long beard, his head drefled with a 
turban. The plate is in quarto, and bears the infcriptiona 
«© Tfracel von Meckenen, Goldf{chmit.’’ Ditto of Mekenen, 
junior, and bis wife, infcribed « Figuracio facierum Ifrahelis 
et Ide Uxoris, I. V. M.”’ in 8vo. 

« The Defcent of the Holy Ghof;”’ « St. Luke Painting 
the Virgin and Chitd,’’ and a fet of prints from “ The Life 
of Chriit ;’” fall upright folios, though varying a little from 
each other in dimenfions. 

Thefe are among the prints which Heinnekin fuppofes to 
be the work of Mekenen the father, and Strutt, the early 
productions of the fon. They bear the evident marks of being 
the attempt of a novice, being wretchedly engraved and quite 
as ill drawn. 

& Judith and Holofernes,’* of the folio fize. Inthe back 
ground is an army, where cannon and other modern imple- 
ments of war are ignorantly introduced. « The Banquet of 
Herodias.”” This alfo isa folio plate, twelve inches in length, 
and marked Ifrahel V. M. At one end is feen the decolla- 
tion of St. John the baptitt ; ard at the other, Herodias and 
her father appear feated at table. “* Herod’s Cruelty,”’ is a 
middle-fized upright. 

Of holy families, the Ifracls engraved feveral, the chief 
of which may be known from each other by the following 
peculiaritie In one, the Virgin Mary, habited in a long 
robe, is fitting with the infant Chrift, while beyond an en. 
clofure appears St. Jofeph repofing. Toward the bottom, 
at the right hand corner, is a {mall grafshopper, from which 
it has obtained the name of the Virgin ot the Grafshopper. 
It 1s in quarto, and inferibed Lfrael V. M. (This plate has 
been copied, with improvements, both by Albert Durer and 
Mark Antonio.) In another, the Virgin Mary, feated ina 
landfcape, is about to kits the infant Saviour ; the Deity ap- 
pears in the clouds above; and St. Jofeph fleeping. (This 
isa middling-fized upright, and is partly finifhed by means of 
{cratches, which are apparently made with the peint of the 
graver, fomewhat in the manner of Rembrandt.) In an- 
other, which is dated 1480, the Virgin and Child are fur- 
rounded by four angels. ‘This is alfo a maiddling-fized 
upright. 

OF other facred fubje€ts, we fhall mention « The Annun- 
ciation,’’ in 8vo., where an angel appears holding a feroll, on 
which is the motto « Ave. Gra,’’ and the Virgin is kneeling 
before a praying defk, on which is infcribed I. V. M. “The 
Death of the Virgin Mary,” copied from Schoen. “The 
Virgin crowned by Angels, and ftanding on a Crefcent, while 
the fall of Satan is reprefented below,’? an upright folio. 
«« The Scourging of Chrift,” ditto. « The Bearing of the 
Crofs,” a large folio, copied from Sch6en, and two large 
folios of the ‘° Crucifixion of our Saviour,’’ which are dif- 
tinguifhable from each other by the following peculiarities 
in the one, angels are receiving the blood from the wounds 
of the dying Saviour, while the Madonna and St. John ap- 
pear below: in the other, which is efteemed the fuperior 
work, St. John holds a book in one hand, while the other 
is hfted, and the hasds of the Madonna are clafped ; and the 
ground in the latter is almoft left white, whereas in the former 
it is nearly covered with engraving. 

From the legends of the Roman Catholic rubrics, the 
younger Ifrael has engraven, ¢ St. George and the Dra- 
gon,” in 4to. inferibed I. V. M. SchGen's « St. An- 
thony tormented by Demons ;” and “ St. Jerome,’ in 
which the faiat appears re in a room aad poiating to a 
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full. On the right hand corner is the lion’s head. The lat- 
ter has been copied by Lucas of Leyden, and in the opinion 
of Strutt is Lfrael’s mafter-piece, though perhaps that dif- 
tinétion ought rather to be granted to his moral print of « A 
Cavalier and Lady, walking in amorous talk, while Death 
from behind a Tree is fhaking an Hour-glafs,’”’ a defign which, 
whoever was its original author, had previoufly been engra- 
ven by Sporer or Schauflein, and has been fubfequently co- 
pied by Albert Durer and feveral others. 

Of the fingular defign confilling of three naked women, 
with a globe hanging above, which is infcribed@.25.@. there 
is alfo an engraving by Ifrael. 


A. folio plate of “ The Death of Lucretia ;’’ a pair in 
quarto, of “ A Woman finging, while a Man accompanies her 
on the Lute,"’ and “A Man playing the Organ, whilea Woman 
blows the Bellows,’’ both marked I. M.; Schoen’s richly 


ornamented incenfe cup; and feveral plates of grotefque 
if 


e and other gold{miths’ ornaments, are all that we fhall 
mention of the two hundred and fifty engravings by the 
Ifraels which are enumerated by Heinnekin. Neither of them 
appears to have had any fettled monogram, but marked his en- 


gravings varioufly, as we have {tated in the courfe of our lit, 
{ometimes adding to his name and refidence the word “¢ Gold- 
{chmit,’’ and at others * Tzu Bockholdt,’’ in the German 
character. The beft of their works, as has been before inti- 
mated, are copies from the fuperior productions of Martin 
Schoen. 

Matthew, or Martin Zagel, Zafinger, or Zinck, goldfmith 
and engraver, was born in the year 1430, but in what part 
of Germany is not known, though, from the fubjects of two 
of his engravings, it may be gueffed that he was of Munich: 
neither is the year of his death certain, though, that he lived 
to the beginning of the fixteenth century, and engraved tll 
the age of feventy-five, may be inferred from the circum- 
ftance of one of his prints being dated in the year 1505. 

The extreme of Gothic ftiffnefgappears in his works. His 
compofition 1s bad, and his drawing itill worfe: the mecha- 
nical part of his engraving, indeed, pofleffes a certain degree 
of neatnefs, but is without the fainteit ray of tafte. It is 
proper, however, to obferve, that from the delieacy, or ra- 
ther faintnefs of Zagel’s manner of engraving, his plates 
would not ftand many good impreffions; that many of the 
retouched prints, which are exceedingly bad, are abroad in 
the world, and that therefore, to do jultice to the flender 
fhare of merit which he poffefied, it is neceflary to fee the 
early impreffions of his plates; nor fhould be left unmen- 
tioned, that in his latter engravings he difplays a more intimate 
knowledge of perfpective than we find aniong his predecef- 
fors in Germany. Zagel marked fome of his prints fim- 
ply with the initials M. Z.; and others, as will be found in our 
frit plate of the monograms, &c. of the engravers of Ger- 
many. Among his beit engravings may. be reckoned 
«¢ Solomon’s Idolatry,’’ a middling-fized upright, dated 
asor. “ A Holy Family,” in which the Virgin Mary is 
receiving water from a fountain, in a cup of the fame date 
with the preceding. “ he legendary Story of St. Chrif- 
topher bringing the Infant Jefus acrofs an Arm of the Sea,”’ 
a {mall upright. “ A Lover feated ina Landfeape, enter- 
taining his Miftrefs,’’ and ‘¢ Two Lovers Embracing,’’ ditto. 
L'wo large and very rare folio engravings of ** The Grand 
Ball and ‘Tournament at Munich:’’ in the former of which 
is reprefented a dance and card party, in which the duke of 
Bavaria is engaged at play, and in the latter a tournament, 
at which the ale is prefent, “ The Martyrs St. Cathe- 
rine and St. Urfula,” both in 8vo. <¢ The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebaftian,”’ in ato. « The March to War,”’ ditto, and 
“ Ariftotle the Philofopher,’’ a fubje& often repeated, and 


called by fome Socrates and Xantippe. The laft is a very 
rare print, in 4to. 

Albert Glockenton was a native of Nuremberg, born in 
the year 1432, and who flourifhed as an engraver at the com- 
mencement of the fixteenth century ; but the time and place 
of his death are uncertain. Strutt fays of him, that if he did 
learn his art from Schoen, he not only imitated his manner, 
but copied a great number of his prints: which copies con- 
flitute the greater part of the works of Glockenton. He 
executed his plates with the graver in a neat but fervile man- 
ner, by no means improving the drawing of his originals. 
He marked his engravings with a fort of half Gothic initials 
of his name, as may be feen in our firft plate of the monograms 
of the German engravers, and fometimes added the date. 

The principal works of Glockenton, after the originals 
of Martin Schoen, are ‘¢ Chrift bearing his Crofs,” and 
s Chrift crucified ;’? both rare and of the folio fize ; 
« The death of the Virgin.” The fet of the wife and 
foolifh virgins, ten plates; the paflion of our Saviour, a fet 
of ten others, both of which are more particularly men- 
tioned in our account of Schoen, and the “ Virgin and 
Child at an Altar ;’’ in 4to. The latter is fuperior, in point 
of compofition, to theGerman art of that period, is marked 
with only a Gothic G, and bears the very early date of 
1466 ; which is perhaps the mott ancient that is to be found 
on any copper-plate print whatever. Of this engraving 
particular mention is made under the article Glockenton, 
in the “ Catalogue Raifonnée du Cabinet d’eitampes de 
Brandes.”’ 

Contemporary and co-equal with Zageland Glockenton, 
was an engraver for whom Strutt claims a fort of doubtful 
exiftence, by the name of Wenceflaus of Olmutz, in Bohe- 
mia. He found a copy of Martin Schoen’s © Death of 
the Virgin’’ in the Monro collection, which had not only 
the name of this artiit infcribed upon it, burt the date of the 
year in which it was engraved, namely 1481. He adds, 
«¢there is no doubt of its being a copy from Schoen, becaufe 
it bears the evident marks of a fervile imitation. It 
is highly probable that Wenceflaus was the difciple of 
Schoen,’’—*‘ another obfervation arifes from a ftri@ exami- 
nation of this print, upon comparing it with the ancient 
German engravings marked with the W only; which is, 
that they are evidently the work of the fame artift as the 
preceding, though they haye ufually been attributed to 
Michael Wolgemut, the mafter of Durer. The name is 
perfeGily plain,’” but the words that follow are far lefs 
legible, and in the opinion of the prefent writer are much 
more like Olomuce [bidem than Olmutz in Bohemia. 

-Of thefe prints marked with the letter W only, Strutt 
mentions the following : 

The “¢ Annunciation,’ where the Deity appears above and 
a pot of flowers is introduced on the fore-ground ; a fimall up- 
right ; “ The Cavalier and Lady heedlefs of Death;”? «The 
Lait Supper;”’ “The Crucifixion of St. Anthony ;”’ {mall and 
nearly fquare ; and the fet of {mall uprights from the * Life and 
Paffion of Chriit.” 

The above are all from Sch6en; 
from the Ifraels of Mekenin. 

“ An old Man leading a little Boy, with a Woman fol- 
lowing carrying a Girl at her back ;”’ and “A Lover en- 
tertaining his Miftrefs;?” two fmall uprights; and “The 
naked Women with a Globe fufpended from above.” r 

We are now again arrived at the time when the Nurems 
berg Chronicle was publifhed, and thofe extraordinary _ 
works both on copper and on wood began to appear, ~ 
which are known to the world under the highly refpeGted 
name of Albert Durer. . ia 
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@f the various powers of Albert; his reputation as the 
father of the German fchool of painting; and his general 
merits as an artilt, we have already treated pretty much at 
large; (fee Durer, Arserr.) It remains to add our lift of 
his principal engravings, and to comment more particularly 
on fomeof thofe whichare, and deferve to be, mott confpicuous. 
Though the defeéts of the artift are pointed out in the 
eritical remarks which follow, and which are chiefly ex- 
trated from lectures delivered at the Royal Inftitution in 
the years 1805 and 1806, yet are they calculated to lead 
the attentive obferver to a more intimate acquaintance with 
the merits of this extraordinary engraver, and to confirm 
the general and juftly merited praife which has now, for 
three centuries, been beftowed en Albert Durer. 

The refemblances between the feveral objeéts which this 
matter has introduced into his engravings, and their arche- 
types in nature, proceed, for the moft part, too much upon 
fac-fimile principles for the generalized dignity of his fub- 
jects ; and his powers of imitation are too prodigally lavifhed 
upon fubordinate and uneffential parts. 

The expreffion of his figure of “ Melancholy,’ which would 
elie have approached fublimity, is confiderably injured by 
the introduction of a multitude of objects, moft of which 
the mind does not readily aflimilate with the fentiment of 
melancholy. It mutt firft be perceived or difcovered, that 
thefe objeéts are allufions to aftrology, alchemy, and the 
occult i{ciences, as they are called. ‘The performance ad- 
dreffes itfelf, therefore, to the curious and inquifitive part 
ot mankind, and not to man: and as neither the eye nor the 
mind can at once dilate with greatnefs and defcend to little- 
ne{s, it is evident that the refearch it requires mutt be the 
deitruction of fublimity. S } 

‘Though there is nothing of the “ holy calm,’’ with which 
Collins has furrounded his figure of melancholy, this com- 
pofition may {till be thought interefting on another account, 
namely, as a: true picture of the times in which it was en- 
graven; for precifely thus was attention perplexed and dif- 
tracted on moft philofophical fubje&s in the age of Albert 
Durer; and as he is author of feven treatifes, moft of which 
are on the metaphyfics of art, he had probably experienced 
much of that {pecies of melancholy which proceeds from 
the mental exhauition and diffatisfta@ion in which fuch 
tudies often terminate. Regarded in this view, it is no 
inapt verification of the old adage, “¢ The painter paints 
himielf.”’ It might have affifted to reconcile us to the de- 
feéts of this performance, if Albert Durer had named it 
Study ; or, if we could fancy the figure out of the picture, 
we might be content to let our attention dwell awhile on the 
fill with which he has reprefented moft of the other objects, 
when abftractedly and feverally confidered. This talent, 
however, of reprefenting the characters and textures of in- 
dividual objects, is {till more conf{picuous, and fomewhat lefs 
objectionable, in the print of “St. Jerome in the Room,” where- 
in all the objets are rendered with a fidelity little fhort of the 
camera obicura:’ Regarding the art as in its infancy, we 
may look at this engraving with the fame kind of pleafure, 

* (and we fhould at all the works of artof this period, with 
the fame candid indulgence) with which Reynolds contem- 

‘plated «‘ The Virgin and Child”’ by Van Eyck, in the cathe- 
dral church of Bruges— the artift,’ fays fir Jofhua, 
shaving accomplifhed the purpofe he had in view.”’ 

Another of the moft celebrated, though not the beft, 
of Durer’s engravings, is his * Adam and Eve.’? He has, 
in this infkance, had recourfe to nature for his models, but 

his Eve is not “the faireft.of her daughters,’’ nor his 
‘«¢ Adam the goodlieft of men fince born:’? yet we may 
perceive that he felected from shenature with whieh he was ac- 
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quainted ; and though we do not behold the fymmetry and 
{uperlative grace of Greek beauty, we probably fee the felt 
and acknowledged beauty of Nuremberg. It will alfo be 
allowed, that the Paradife they mutt fhortly quit, does not 
feem very defirable to. inhabit; here is no gemal light, no 
luxuriance of vegetation, and no abundance of animal life, 
To ufe more of the words of Milton, nature is fo far from 
wantoning as in her prime,—{fo very far from playing at will 
her virgin fancies, that fhe appears, in thefe of Shak{peare, 
“bald with dry antiquity »’ yet if Raphael has violated 
this cardinal principle of propriety, by erecting a church, and 
houfes two {tories high in his Paradife, who fhall throw 
the firft ftone at Albert Durer? The boles of his trees, 
though among the firft, if not the very firft that were ever 
engraven, have much of the truth of individual nature, and 
their foliage, and the fur ef the cat, are expreffed with a 
degree of freedom that muit furprife thofe who refleét that 
no etching has been employed, and how comparatively ill 
calculated are the fleek and {iff lines of the unaflifted gra- 
ver to the expreffion of fuch objects. The introduétion of 
the cat and moufe in Paradife could not fail to be under- 
ftood, from its familiarity; but though ingenious, this very 
familiarity rendered it unfit for the occafion. The prophet 
Ifaiah has far more nobly exprefled the primeval harmony 
and happinefs of the brute creation. ; 

The Eve of Albert Durer is apparently of the fame 
family that Otho Venius, and Rubens, afterwards adopted 
for their models; and in the engraving which colleétors, 
call «¢ The Death’s Head,” is a female figure, which.{tilk 
more evidently fhews the efteem in which Rubens mutt 
have held the works, or at leaft the women, of Albert 
Durer. It is not eafy to conceive the occafion that could 
have given birth to this myiterious print of Death’s head. 
It prefents us either the ordinary routine of human life in 
allegory, or perhaps a fort of poetic armorial bearing. The 
creit is a winged helmet, richly ornamented, .and beautifully 
executed ; and though a flcull, which one fhould think could 
not fail to be an awful monitor, is highly emboffed on the 
fhield, the female fupporter, heedlefs of her charge, heedle{s 
of the moral leffon, and of the moral character fhe has to 
fuftain, is obvioufly liflening to the very fufpicious fug- 
geftions of a fort of favage man. It appears to be one of 
the night thoughts of Albert Durer, and perhaps, like thofe 
of Dr. Young, may be intended to mark the lamentable 
influence of the groffer paffions. Whatever its author may 
have intended to inculcate by this print, its execution as an 
engraving is admirable. The helmet, with all its pomp of 
heraldic appendage, and the aCtual and reflex lights on its 
polifhed furface, are charaéteriftically, though minutely, ex- 
prefled ; the fkull is accurately drawn, and its bony fub- 
tlance is deferibed with a matterly hand; the author has 
even feduloufly attended to the finer enamel of its two re- 
maining teeth. The head of the favage, with its beard 
and wild redundance of fnaky tangled hair, has confiderable 
and well-managed breadth of hght and fhade, though its 
character is far lefs favage than fhould feem to belong. to 


the rett of the figure: its expreffion is, doubtlefs, meant te 


be aflumed and infinuating, The eountenanee of the female 
has feldom been ferpaffed for that fuccefsful mixture of 
character and expreflion that lends a willing ear to a delufive 
promife; and the hands of both figures are far better 
drawn than we have hitherto Jeen among the productions of 
the German f{chool: the drapery alfo, which we have been 
accultomed to fee ftiff, flarched, and complicated, is here 
relaxed into freedom and fimplicity, and is fo remarkable 
for filky texture ; approaches fo near to what is. now termed 
pictureique compoftign of forms and light and fkade ; and 
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js, on the whole, fo fuperior to that of his Melancholy, and 
fome other of his fubfequent works, as leaves us either to 
wonder that Albert Durer, having once attained, fhould 
ever lofe fight of the excellence of its principles; or to 
infer that he did not perceive their excellence, or that 
the f{cience he deduced from his own obfervation of 
nature prevailed but occafionally over the prejudices of his 
education. 

In his fmall prints ef the life of Chrift, of which Mare 
Antonio is faid to have pirated the copy-right, other in- 
ftances occur of this {tyle of fuperior fimplicity in the dra- 
peries, and fome of broad and captivating effects of light 
and fhade. His Jefus Chrift fuffers greatly, or beams with 
God-like benevolence; his Magdalens and Madonnas are 
fometimes divinely pathetic ; and many other of the heads 
in thefe interefting and often grand compofitions, are exqui- 
fitely finifhed miniatures, remarkable for that fort of accord- 
anee and confiftency of parts which we deem the internal 
evidence of truth and nature. The principal portraits of 
Durer, engraved on copper, are thofe of the elector 
Frederic of Saxony, dated MDXXIIII. Albert, eleGtor 
ef Mayence, dated 1523. Bilibald Pirkheimer, dated 
1524. Melan&hon, dated 1525. ‘Thefe are all of the 
quarto fize. 

In folio he has engraven his friend Erafmus, good im- 
preffions of which are now become very rare, dated 1526, and 
two figures of himfelf, on the fame plate, one being his 
portrait in the year 1509, and the other in 1517. They 
ftand on either fide of a piece of architecture. 

Of the portraits of Durer, it may with truth be faid, that, 
in point of drawing, they poffefs the fame internal evidence of 
eorreétnefs which diftinguifhes the bett of his hiftorical heads : 
in ftyle they are laboured ; but the labour is not ill-beftowed ; 
and the chiarofcuro is frequently comprehenfive and clear. 
His compofitions from holy writ, and thofe legends which 
in his day were thought to be nearly of equal authority, are 
numerous. The principal of thofe on copper are “ The 
Adam and Eve in Paradife, or Sin of our firft Parents,” 
which has already been the fubje& of detailed comment, a 
very elaborate work in folio, dated 1504. Another « Adam 
and Eve,’’ which reprefents them after their expulfion from 
Paradife. “ Adam crawling, and Eve fitting with an In- 
faht at the Entrance of a Cavern,’’ in quarto. ‘ A Man 
witha Beard, feated on the Ground (his Horfe faftened to a 
Tree) carefling a Young Woman,” a {mall quarto plate, 
known by the name of “ Judah and Tamar,”’ and believed 
to be the earlicft of Albert Durer’s engravings. ‘ The 
Nativity,"’ where the Virgin Mary is adoring the Infant 
Chritt, while St. Jofeph is drawing water from a well. 
*© A Holy Family,’ known, among connoiffeurs, by the 
title of © The Virgin of the Butterfly,’ where the Madonna 
is feated in a landfcape, with the infant in her arms, and 
St. Jofeph afleep near her. Another, known by the title 
of “ The Virgin of the Ape,’’ where the Infant Chrifl, 
kneeling, is playing with a bird, and an ape is tied near the 
group. Another, known by the title of « The Virgin of 
the Pear,” which is dated 1511, where the Infant Chriit, 
holding a pear, is fitting with his mother at the foot of a 
tree. Another, known by the name of “ ‘The Virgin of 
the Apple,’ which is dated 1514. All of them are of the 
4to, dimenfions. An etching of the “ Holy Family,” in 
folio, wherein the Virgin Mary is ftanding and holding the 
Infant Chrift in her arms, and a girl is introduced at prayers, 
dated in the year gro. A fet of fifteen, inchiding the 
frontifpiece, entitled «The fmall Paffion,” very rare, and 
dated from 1507 to 1512.  Chrift Crueified, with the 
Holy Wom n at the Foot of the Crofs,” a fmall circle, 


without the artift’s mark, and faid to have been done for the 
fword-belt of Charles V. “ The Saviour proftrate in the 
Garden of Olives,’ very rare, and dated 1515. “ A 
Group of Angels bearing the Inftraments of Crucifixion, 
&c.’’ engraved on tin, or iron tinned over, and dated 1516. 
“ The grand Ecce Homo,’”’ in large 4to. with a Latin 
infcription, and dated in 1512, avery rare print, much fought 
after by connoiffeurs. “¢ The Entombing of Chrift by the 
Holy Women,”’ in {mall folie, a print dated 1507, and in 
which feveral cats are ftrangely introduced, but which 
fome think is not by Albert Durer. ‘* The Infant Pro- 
digy,” a kneeling figure, in folio: fome pretend that this 
is a portrait of Durerhimfelf. «¢ St. Hubert at the Chafe,” 
a foto print, in which the faint is reprefented kneeling 
before a crucifix, which appears upon the head of a ftag + 
the fcene is a wood, with a caflle at fome diftance. : 

Albert Durer has been analogically compared with our 
poet Spenfer, and it has been remarked, that “ if any one 
of his performances were to be pointed out as more parti- 
cularly refembling Spenfer, it fhould be that of the Legen- 
dary Tale of St. Hubert. They are characterized by the 
romantic heights of extravagance ; the fame abundance of 
ideas; the fame unremitted and fuccefstul attention to 
minute excellence; the fame general air of incredibility 
rendered credible, and, as we fhould fay now, if the works- 
of the poet and engraver were now produced for the firit 
time ; the fame want of concentration, brevity, and generak 
effeét; but a temporary adoption of the fympathies of 
the fixteenth century, as far as art is concerned, reconciles 
us to thefe.’? 

OF the fubje& of St. Jerome, Durer has engraven two 
plates in fmall folio, on one of which, where the faint 1s 
fitting in a chamber, we have already commented ; in the 
other he is kneeling before a crucifix, in a rocky defart; 
and the engraving is far lefs elaborately finifhed than the 
former. 

«“ A naked winged Woman ftanding on a {mall Globe 
fufpended in the Clouds, holding in one Hand an elabo- 
rately wrought Cup, and in the other a Bridle,” a folio print, 
known among dealers by the name of the Larger Fortunes 
According to Vafari, it fhould be calied Temperance, ac- 
cording to others, Prudence: but, perhaps, Albert Durer 
meant it for the Guardian Genius of Nuremberg, of which 
city a bird’s eye view appears beneath. 

Another « Naked Woman on a Globe,” in 12mo., called 
the Leffer Fortune. She holds a long itick and a thiflle. 
The figure of « Melancholy,” on which we have already’ 
commented. She is fitting, her head refting on her hand; 
furrounded by various emblems, a folio plate, of exquifite 
workmanfhip, dated 1514. “ The Dream of M. Wol- 
gemut,”’ where he is reprefented afleep near a frying pan: 
the devil is behind with a large pair of bellows, and on the 
fide Venus, with Cupid walking on ftilts. “ The great 
Satyr,”” who is attacked by a fawn whilit repofing with a 
nymph, a fmall folio, the work of the graver, and performed 
with admirable fkill. ‘“ The Sorcereffes,’’ four naked 
women in a room: a globe, with the letters O. G. H. is 
fufpended from above, and in an adjoining chamber appears 
the devil furrounded by flames: it is dated 1497. Baldi- 
nucti thinks it is the earlieft of Durer’s engravings. It is 
copied from Wolgemut, and is a rare print. ‘ A Cheva- 
lier on Horfeback, and in complete Armour, purfued by 
Death on Horfeback, (who is holding forth an Hour-Glafs, } 
and another Spetre:’’ this is a very hghly finithed and exqui- 
fite engraving, in {mall folio, of A hs good impreflions are’ 
rare. It is by fome termed “ Death's Horfe,’’ and by 
others, with more propriety, “ The Worldly Man:’’ it ic 
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Gated 1513, and the impreffions which were taken before 
this date was inferibed, are much valued. ‘The Death’s 
Head,” of which we have already given a particular defcrip- 
tion, in fmall folie, dated 1503. Another heraldic fubject 
of the fame dimenfions, difplaying a lion rampant on a 
fhield, and a helmet furmounted by a cock fpreading his 
wings. «A large Horfe,” behind which marches an armed 
man with boots, bearing a halbert, and another horfe of 
more beautiful form, behind which marches another armed 
man with a halbert, having a griffin on his helmet : 
both in gto., and dated 1505. ‘ A difhevelled Sorcerefs, 
mounted on a He-Goat, and flying through the Air, with a 
Dittaff in her Right-Hand. “ The Prodigal Son,” a 
fmall upright folio, of which the impreflions, before the 
date 1513 was added, are held in moft efteem. 

Under the article Evenmsa we have afcribed the inven- 
tion of this mode of art to Albert Durer. The carlieft 
6f his etchings, which bears a date, is called “ ‘The Rape of 
Proferpine,” a folio print, dated 1516, and in two years 
afterwards appeared kis more celebrated etching of the 
march of an army, which has been called «¢ The Cannon,”’ 
from a large piece of ordnance forming the principal object 
ow the fore-ground: the fcene reprefented is the entrance 
of a village, with a bird’s eye view over an extenfive country, 
and three Turks are introduced near the fore-ground. 
Both thefe etchings are reported to have been performed on 
plates of iron or tteel ; and the latter, which is now become 
rare, is among the largeft of the works of Albert Durer. 

The principal of thofe works of our artift which are com- 
monly fuppofed to have been engraven on wood, are as fol- 
lew :—The portraits, in folio, of Albert Durer, imfcribed 
«© Albre€&t Durer counterfeyt in {einem alter des LVI.” 
without the engraver’s cypher; another with” his cypher; 
the emperor Maximilian I.; a buft with numerous orna- 
ments, infcribed Imperator Cxfar Divus Maximilianus 
Pius Felix Auguitus 1519;’’ Ulrichus Varnbuler, a rare 
print, with the following infcription on a fhield, “* Albertus 
Durer Noricus reddere que conatur 1522.” ; 

From the numerous hiftorical works which Durer per- 
formed in this manner, we feleét the following: A fet of 
thirteen folio prints, including the frontifpiece, from the 
life and paffion of Jefus Chrilt, inferibed “ Paffio Domini, 
&c.” dated 1510, 1511. A fet of twenty-feven fmall 
uprights, known by the name of the Smaller Paffion, and 
inferibed “Figure Paffionis Domini Noftri Jefu Chrilti 
1519, 1520.7" An “ Ecce Homo,” in folio, engraved in a 
bold and broad ftyle, and with great freedom. “ The Holy 
Trinity, furrounded by the Angelic Hoft,’’ and dated 1511. 
Another “ Ecce Homo,” known by the title of «« The Myf- 
tery of the Mafs.’’ A fet of fixteen folio pieces, inclufive 
of the frontifpiece, of which the fubjeéts are taken from the 
Apocalypfe, and the text printed on the reverfe of every 
leaf. A fet of twenty-two fmall folio prints from the life of 
the Virgin Mary, dated 1509, 1511: feventeen of this beau- 
tiful fet of engravings were copied by Mare Antonio at 
Venice, to all of which copies, except one, the Italian artilt 
added the cypher of Albert Durer. “The Holy Family,” 
ef the folio dimenfions, where St. Anne holds the infant 
Saviour, and the Virgin Mary is in the aét of adoration. 
“©The Rhinoceros,’’ a rare print, in folio, with a German 
infcription, dated 1515. 

In clair-obfcure (or chiarofcuro) printed from a fuccef- 
fion of blocks, the following are afcribed to Albert Durer : 
«A Holy Family in a Landfcape :’? two angels are crown- 
ing the VirginMary, and on the fore-ground are three rabbits ; 
in large folio. Two, of legendary itories from the lives of 


St. Auguitin and St. Chriftopher, in large folio, the latter of 


which is fearce. A fort of apotheofis of the emperor 
Maximilian, where, accompanied by the Virgin Mary and 
numerous faints, he is adormg the Saviour. (Of this piece 
Huber poffeffed an impreffion on vellum very richly coloured. ) 
A pair, which are f{earce, of «A Yortrets in a ftate of Siege,”’ 
generally called the Siege of Vienna, dated 1527. A fet of 
fix ornamental defigns for tapettry, of aftronomical fubjects. 
The wholenumber of engravings by Albert Durer, and after 
his defigns, are flated to amount to 1214: but Mariette’s 
colleGtion amounted to no more than 420, which were fold 
at his death for 1830 livres. See the article Durer in the 
Catalogue Raifonnée of the Brandes cabinet. 

The triumphs of the emperor Maximilian, which, when 
pafied together, form two very large and long prints of the 
frieze form, have been generally afcribed to Albert Durer, 
but the refearches of Mr. Douce of the Britifh Mufeum, and 
Mr. Edwards of Pall-Mall, have determined that they are 
the performances of various other artifts, though perhaps 
executed under the general fuperintendance of Albert Durer. 

Lucas Cranach, or Kranach, wasborn at Cranach, in Weit- 
phalia, in the year 1472 or 1474, and died at Weymar in 
1553. He was educated a painter ; yet whether he fludied 
under any other matter than his father has not been recorded. 
He pafled feveral years in the fervice of the eleétor of 
Saxony as an artift, diftinguifhing himfelf by his engravings 
on copper and wood, and in that manner which is techni- 
cally called chiaro-/curo. His fertility of invention far outran 
his judgment; led away by the livelinefs of his fancy and 
talent for compofition, he took fuch forms as were before 
him, following the {tiff Gothic tafte which prevailed in his 
country at the time, without attempting to improve it. His 
manner of drawing is rather dry and taftelefs, than abfolute- 
ly incorreét, but his heads have a moderate portion both of 
charaéter and expreflion, though they are not marked wich 
precifion or in a pleafing ftyle : his hands and feet are very 
defeétive, and a total ignorance of the art of diftributing 
light and fhade confufes his effects. 

Cranach fometimes marked his plates with the initial let- 
ters of his name: and fometimes with the cypher, but more 
frequently with the dragon holding a ring in his mouth, 
which will be found in our firft plate of German marks and mo- 
nograms. ‘The dragon is the creft of the elector of Saxony, 
to which, on fome occafions, Cranach added the eleCtoral 
fhield. 

The following will probably be found amongfthe beft of his 
engravings, beginning with thofe which are executed on cop- 
per: Portraits of Jean Frederic elector of Saxony, where an 
angel appears on high with a crown of laurel, in large ato. 
andveryrare. The two eleCtorsof Saxony, Frederic and Jean, 
the former of whom is holding a chaplet, in 4to. dated 1510, 
and almoft fquare. Chriftianus II.-king of Denmark and 
Norway, furrounded by ornamental architeéture, armorial 
bearings, &c. inlargegto. Profile of Martin Luther in the 
habit of a monk of St. Auguitin, infcribed « Des Luters. 
geftalt,”” in 4to. and dated 1523. 

The chief of his hiftorical works are: ‘Adam and Eve 
after their Fall,’ (called by fome the Penitence of St. Chry- 
foftom) the feene is a defart, where a naked woman and 
child appear on the fore-ground, and in the back-ground a 
man is crawling, a folio plate, dated 1509, marked with the 
cypher and little dragon of Cranach, and executed quite in 
his Gothic manner. “The Temptation of our Saviour in 
the Defart,’’ where the Chrift has fomewhat better preten~ 
fions to merit, than generally belongs to the figures of Cra- 
nach, but the tempter is as grotefque and entertaining a devi 
as you would wifh to fee: the print is in fmall folio, and 
marked L. C. W. the laft letter epoting! Wittenbourg = it 
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is very rare and bad. A whimfical compofition, of ¢ Jefus 
Chrift in the Clouds,” furrounded by angels, and infpiring 
the electorof Saxony, a half length of whom appears below ; 
a {mall print, almolt fquare. 

In chiarofeuro, that is, on two blocks of wood, the one 
for the outline and darker fhadows, and the other for the 
demitints and lights, Cranach has engraven ‘ St. Chriftopher 
carrying the Intant Chriit over an Arm of the Sea,’’ a folio 
print, dated 1507. “ St. George and the Dragon,” a large 
ato. St. John preaching in the Defart,”? in folio, dated 
1576. And, “A Naked Venus’’ (of ludicrous beauty) ac- 
companied by Cupid, who is trying his bow, in folio. 

The letter-prefs engravings of Cranach, commonly fup- 
pofed to have been performed on wood, areas follow: Butt 
of Jean Frederic, elector of Saxony; ditto of Martin 
Luther in the coftume of amonk of the order of St. Auguf- 
tin, dated 1520; both in 4to. 

Whole length portraits of Martin Luther; Philip Me- 
lanéthon ; the emperor Charles V.; the emperor Ferdinand ; 
Jean Fredric, ele€tor of Saxony; and Jean Guillaume, duke 
of Saxony, all of the folio fize. 


A half length of the eleGtor of Saxony, holding a book 
open before a crucifix, a rare print, marked with the little 
dragon, dated in 1552, and infcribed with a Latin fentence. 

Of his hiftorical works, the following are held in moft 
réqueft among collectors. * Adam and Eve in Paradife, or 
the Sin of our Firft Parents,” dated 1509. “ The Annun- 
ciation”? “St. John preaching in the Defart,’’ which has 
been called a grand compofition, and is dated 1516, and 
the “Decollation of St. John :?? all of the folio fize. 

A fet of twelve in {mall folio from the life and paffion of 
Jefus Chrift, inferibed on the title page ‘“ Paflio D.N. Jefu 
Chrifti venuttiffimis imaginibus,” &c. and dated 1509: this 
fet is highly efteemed among connoiffeurs. Another fet of 
twelve, of the Martyrdoms of the Apoftles,in 4to. and which 
are held in ftill more requeft for righ compofition and the ex- 
preffion of the heads, and are on the whole fuperior to the 
preceding : they are dated in the year 1549. 


It is curious to reflet with how frequent infenfibility, the 
‘Gotho-german artifts of the age of Cranach felected fubjects 
that called for the introduétion of beauty even of the highett 
kind,and dre‘t out their virgin Mariesand Venufes in all the fff 
meagrenefs of their age and country. Paris vilited by the 
three Goddeffes on mount Ida,” isa rare piece in large folio, 
dated 1508. ‘Curtis leaping into the fiery Gulph”’ is alfo 
in folio, and dated 1508. ‘Three plates of tournaments, of 
which two are called the great, and the other the little tour- 
nament, dated 1569; anda pair of park feenes with flags 
in the rutting time, and which are very rare, conclude our 
lift of the engravings of Lucas Cranach. 

Hans or John Burgkmair painter, and engraver on wood, 
was born at Augfburg inthe year 1474. He ftudied under 
Albert Durer, and fome of his engravings are dated fo. early 
as 1510, but the time and place of his death are unknown. 
He engraved chiefly, if not entirely on wood, and his prints 
poffefs much of the fire and fpirit which diftinguifh thofe of his 
matter. Profeffor Chrift attributes to him fome fmall {pinted 
woodencuts which weremade for the ancient edition of theworks 
of Geyler de Keiferberg, which bear the above date (oft510), 
and are marked I. B. Many of the works of this artilt bear 
his name at length, the reft are marked with one or other of 
the two cyphers which will be found in our plate of the 
monograms, &c. of the German {chool. 

The following are the engravings by Burgkmair, which 
are moft fought after by-collectors: «The Emperor Maxi- 
milion J. on Harfeback ;’’ of which defign there is a dupli- 


cate engraving in clare obfeure, which bears the hame of 
Jot de Negker, but which is partly the work of Burgkmair: 
It is a very rare print, dated in the year 1508, both of the 
folio fize. <¢St. George on Horfeback,’’ alfo bears the 
name of Negker, and is of the folio fize, and in clare obfeure 
“‘Jofeph and the wife of Potiphar,”’ is of a {quare forth 
andin4to. ‘St. Thomas,’’ ‘St. Bartholomew,’’ and « St. 
Sebattian,”’ dated 1515, are all in folio. “A young 
Woman mourning the lofs of a Hero that Death has over- 
come,”? is a rare print in folio; by Burgkmair and 
Negker. 

The remainder of the letter prefs cuts of this artift are 
a fet of two hundred and thirty-feven for a folio work, ae 
which the manufcript by Mare 'Treitz Sauerwein is in’ the 
Imperial library at Vienna: its title is “ Der weifs Konig’? 
(the wife king), and it confifts of.the diftinguifhed a&s of 
the emperor Maximilian. ; 

«The triumphal Entry of Maximilian,” confifting of one 
hundred and thirty-five blocks or plates, have remained for 
a long period of time unknown at the caftle of Ambras, but 
within thefe few years have been remoyed to the Imperial 
library at Vienna, fince which, impreffions have been taken, 
and feveral fets have been brought to England. Many of 
thefe engravymgs are the work of Burgkmair, and are 
marked at the back with his name or initia's, though the 
whole generally paffes under the name of Anon and 
were probably executed under his direétion. Another work, 
executed by thefe artills conjointly with Hans Schaufflein, is 
called the Tewrdanck ; but the greater number of the prints 
contained in it are from the graver of Burgkmair. 

Johanfen, or Hans Baldung, furnamed Grien or Grun, 
painted and engraved for the letter prefs and in clare obfeure. 
He was a native of Gemund in Suabia, and was born in the 
year 1476. He flourifhed as an engraver through the 
earlier part of the fixteenth century, and the lateft of his 
works 1s dated in the year 1534, but the time of his death is 
uncertain. 

His engravings are executed in a bold ftyle, and with con- 
fiderable power over the inftruments of his art. Strutt fays 
of him, that «his figures are rather expreflive than correét ; 
the naked parts of them are poorly drawn ; and the ex. 
tremities, thouch free and fpirited, are often heavy, and not 
well marked :’? yet confidering the period and place at 
which Baldung lived, he may be regarded as a meritorious 
artift. His engravings are fometimes marked with his name 
at length, and at others with the cyphers which we have 
given in cur plate of German monograms. His principal 
works are, “ Adamand Eve in Paradife.””? ‘The Fall of 
Adam :’” in the latter, a tablet is fufpended from a tree, bear- 
ing the motto “‘ Lapfus humant generis,” and the date 1511. 
Both are of the folio fize, and the Fall of Adam is a per- 
formance of merit in clare obfcure. 

A fet of thirteen figures in fmall folio of the Saviour and 
twelve apoltles, dated in 1514; and marked with the artift's 
cypher. “The Crucifixion,’’ with the holy women and St. 
John at the foot of the Crofs, in clare obfcure. A fet of 
four {mall uprights reprefenting the Effects of Love, or 
Influence of Women, exemplified in the ftories.of Samfon 
and Dalilah, Solomon’s Idolatry, David and Bathfheba, and 
Xantippe and Socrates, (called by fome Ariftotle and 
Phryne,) dated 1515. ‘A drunken Bacchus lying at the 
mouth of a Cafk,’? in 4to. “The Sorcerefs,’’ who is mounted 
ona he-goat, holding a cauldron. A pair, cut ina mafterly 
{tyle, of wild horfes in a foreft, with the name of Baldung at 
length, and the date 1534. Another pair of {mall land- 
{capes, which are faid to be etched on plates of iron, and are 
very rare, 
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Of Hans Bréfang, a defigner and engraver for the letter 
prefs, very little more is known than that he was contempo- 
rary with Baldung, and has fometimes been miltaken for 
him from the fimilarity of their cyphers, and their tate in 
defigning and engraving. Mittaking the numeral 5, in the 
dates of his engravings, for a 6, Strutt has placed hima 
century too late. 

Thofe of his works which are beft known, are “ Adam 
and Eve in Paradife,”’ of the folio fize ; bearing the cyphcr 
of Brefang, andthe date 1519. A fet of three of the 4to. 
dimenfions, dated 1504; wiz. “Chriit on the Crofs;” 
s‘Chrift lamented by the holy Women;’’ and “*A dead 
Chrift,”’ with angels bearing him away. Another fet of 
thirteen, of the Saviour and twelve apollles, alfo in {mall 
4to. and the three Deltinies ina landfcape, dated 1513, 
avery rare print in Ato. n : : 

Lucas or Louis Kreg, or Krugen, painter, eoldfmith, and 
engraver, was bora at Naremberg in the year 1489, and died 
in the fame city in 1535. He formed his talte, in defigning 
and engraving, from itudying the works of Lucas of Ley- 
den, and drew the human figure better than many of his 
contemporaries, though his attitudes are ill chofen, and his 
draperies {tiff. His mark was a fimall pot or jug placed 
between his initials on a tablet, as reprefented in our firft plate 
of the monograms, &c. of the German engravers, to which 
the date was in fome inftances added. His principal en- 
gravings areas follow : 

« The Nativity,” ‘“The Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ 
and * {he Adoration of the Kings,”’ three {mall uprights, 
‘dated 1516. ‘The Holy Family,” and two prints of the 
Eece-Homo, with the initruments of flagellation, in {mall 
4to. “St. John the Divine, writing,” while the holy Virgin 
is dictating to him from the clouds, and below is the ludicrous 
incident of the devilemptying the ink-horn of thefaint. «Two 
naked Women contemplating a Skull and Hour glafs,’’ and 
«¢ A naked Woman fitting with her Back towards the Spe€ta- 
tor,” with a city and mountain appearing in the diftance ; all 
fmall uprights. 

Hans Schaufllein, the third engraver of that name, was 
born at Nuremberg fome time about the year 1487, and 
died at Nordlingen, atewnin Suabia,in 1550. He ftudied 
‘under Albert Durer, and imitated his ftyle with confiderable 
fuccefs. > 

The moft diftinguifhed of his performances are, “The 
Creation of Eve,’ in 4to.; “Chrift with the Crown of 
Thorns, and the Virgin Mother in Grief ;?? and “ Herodias 
with the Head of St. John the Baptiit,” both in folio. 
“The Banquet of Herodias,”? a grand compolition, fup- 
pofed to be engraven on two blocks in large folio.“ Numa 
‘Pompilius recommending religious worfhip to the Romans,” 
aud “ Lucretia {tabbing herlelf,”’ a pair in 4to. A fet of 
eight plates of military fubjeéts in folio. Another fet of 
four rare prints of “The Triumphs of the Wives of the 
celebrated Sots,” in {mall folio. The greater number of the fet 
-oftwenty of marriage proceffiens. Part of the fet of an hundred 
‘and eighteen of «The Perils and Adventures of the excellent 
and, famous chevalier Tewerdanks,” a curious and very rare 
book, printed at Nuremberg in the year 1517: 

But few libraries have the honour of poffeffing a complete 
copy of this celebrated work, of which Melchior Phintzing 
fays, in the dedication to Charles king of Spain, that he had 
feen moft of the ations that are therein engraved and 
deferibed, which in fa&t are thofe ef the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. under the fiGtitious name of Tewerdanks. 

Albert Altdorfer, whom fome have miltakenly fuppofed to 

Gave been of Altdorff in Switzerland, was a native of Altdorf 
ws Bavaria, borninthe year 1488, His name is found in the 


regifter of the citizens of Ratifbon in the year 1511, where, 
having pafied the routine of preparatory civil offices, he was 
made a member of the interior fenate, and architect of the 
city of Ratifbon, and where, in 1538, he died without iffue. 

Some of his pi€tures may yet be feen at Ratifbon, and at 
the town houfe is preferved a complete collection of his en- 
gravings. ‘The French call him “Je petit Albert,” pre~ 
iumptively in contradiftinGtion to the great Albert Durer, 
and becaufe his engravings are {mall, for which reafon alfe 
he is ufually ranked with «the little mafters.”’ ; 

His merit was however not inconfiderable. He engraved 
both for the rolling-prefs and letter-prefs ; but thofe which 
he did for the latter are his beft performances. He poflefled 
a lively fancy, a free hand, and great facility of invention. Yet 
his ftyle is German, and his drawixg, though fpirited, is in- 
correct. He marked his plates and blocks with the two 
forts of monograms which appear in our plate of the cy- 
phers, &c. of the German fchool. One of thefe marks has 
been attributed to Aldegrever ; but the evident fuperiority 
of the latter malter is of itfelf fufficient (independent of the 
cypher) to corre& the miftake. 

From the {pirited wooden cuts of Altdorfer, Holbein, 
of whom we fhall prefently fpeak, is faid, and probably 
with truth, to have derived great affiftance in the progrels 
of his ftudies. 

Altdorfer’s principal engravings on copper are the por- 
trait of himfelf ; and that of Martin Luther, in an oyal, fur- 
rounded by foliage ; the head of an infant, one of his earlieft 
works, dated in 15073 “ Adam and Eve in Paradife Sed 
‘¢ Solomon’s Idolatry ;”? “‘ Dalilah and Sampfon 3” “ Ju- 
dith and Tfolofernes ;’’ feveral fmall prints of the Madonna 
and infant Chriit ; a Crucifixion, with’ numerous ficures 5 
another with the Virgin Mary and St. John, both {mall up- 
rights ; “ St. Jerome {landing ina Cavern,” where is an altar, 
book, crucifix, and a tablet, with the monogram of the ar= 
tift ; another St. Jerome among buildings, accompanied by 
a lion; “ St. George combating the Dragon ;’’ two etch- 
ings of the death of Dido, and that of Lucretia ; 9a pair co- 
pied from Mare Antonio, of “ Venus accompanied by Cupid 
entering the Bath,” and “Venus leaving the Bath:”’ thefe are 
{mall uprights and in a neat ftyle.  « Cupid Sporting with 
Sea-horfes.”’ ““Amphion faved by Dolphins,” dated 1525. A 
pairof “ Lafciviculnefs,” and prefumptively, “ Chattity;” 
reprefented by a female fitting on an altar, and holding a 
fceptre, with numerous attendants bearing lanterns. «A 
Warrior precipitating himfelf into the Sea.’ A pair of 
{mall land{capes lengthways, one with rocks <vd the other 
with trees, which are touched with confiderable freedom. 
The “ Synagogue,” with a Latin infeription ; and two plates 
of ornamented vafes in gto. 

The number of engravings by this mafter, which are fup- 
pofed to have been performed on: wood, is confiderable, 
probably exceeding a hundred, of which the following are 
moft valued :—A fet of forty of “ The Fall and Redemp- 
tion of Man,” fimall uprights, executed in Altdorfer’s bett 
manner, and much valued: but colleGors fhould be careful 
not to admit into their portfolios, inftead of thefe, a fet of 
which all but two are copies from Altdorfer, and which were 
publifhed at Zuric A. D. 1604, under the forged name of 
Albert Durer. “The Sacrifice of Abraham,’’ and « Jofhua 
and Caleb,”’ both fmall. « The Annunciation,” ditto, dated 
OLS ay 

orks four following are in ato. “The Purification ;”’ « The 
Maffacre of the Innocents,’ dated 1511; “ The Decollation 
of St. John the Baptilt,”? and “The RefurreGtion of Chrift,?’ 
both dated 1512, and the latter efteemed one of the moft 

{pizited works of the matter, 
The 
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The beautiful virgin of Ratifbon, engraved from her 
flatee in Ratifbon cathedral,isengravedin chiarofcuro, though 
fome few impreffions were printed without the half tint: this 
is arare print. 

Of the often repeated fubjeét of St.Jerome, Altdorfer has 
engraven two blocks, in one of which the holy man is knecl- 
ing before a cruciiix in a Cavern, and the other may be dittin- 
guifhed by its very romantic back ground, both are {mall, 
but juily held in efteem. “ St. George and the Dra- 
gon,” and “ The Judgment of Paris,’ both dated in 1511, 
and ¢* St. Chriftopher and the infant Chrift,”’ are all in gto. A 
mountainous landfeape with buildings, and a large tree on 
the right hand, another of a gateway, and a grand baptil- 
mal proceffion, a fort of allegory, where, infide of a church, 
the virgin and child, fome angels, and a pilgrim, appear ia 
the proceffion, are all of the folio fize. 

Hans Holbein the elder flourifhed towards the clofe of 
the fifteenth century, and was of Augfbourg, but after- 
wards removed to Bafle in Switzerland. According to pro- 
feffor Chritt, he engraved on wood, and certain prints marked 
with an H., or the cypher H.B., the B being joined to the 
fir perpendicular ftroke of the H., are attributed to him ; 
but Strutt doubts whether they ought not rather to be afcrib- 
ed to Burgkmair or Baldung. 

The great celebrity of his fon has reflected a fteadier light 
upon his name. Hans, or John Holbein the younger, was 
bornat Augfbourg inthe year 1495 or 1498, and died of 
the plague in London A.D. 1554. He was the pupil of his 
father, and gave earneil of his very extraordinary povvers, at 
a very early age. 

About the time of his father’s removal to Bafle, the genius 
ef Holbein began to dawn on the arts of Europe. At this 
time, befide engraving, as has been faid by various authors, for 
theletter-prefs ma very fuperior ftyle, he painted portraits, and 
occafionally hiftorical fubjeéts in diftemperand in oil, and Eraf- 
mus, who was then fuperintending the printing of his works 
at Bafle, came to fit for his likenefs to young Holbein. 

Being charmed with his portrait, Erafmus foon formed a 
friendfhip for the artift, and at his perfuafion Holbein foon 
after travelled to England. He brought with him the por- 
trait of his friend, and letters of warm recommendation’ to 
the great fir Thomas More, who was at that time lord chan- 
cellor, and high in the favour of Henry VIII. 

Holbein was reeeived by the chancellor in the moft friend- 
ly and flattering manner, and the family of the Mores, be- 
fides feveral other perfons of diftinétion, and finally the king 
himfelf, honoured our artift by fitting to him for their por- 
traits. Patronized by fir Thomas, and poffefled of fuch 
talent in the arts as had not appeared in England before, he 
waseafily received into the royal fervice upon very liberal terms, 
and fo proud was Henry of the abilities of his protegée, or 
fo jut to the claims of his genius, that he frequently fat to 
him for his portrait, and the ftory which we have related of 
the condefcenfion of the emperor Maximilian to Albert 
Durer has been often repeated of king Henry and our 
artiit. 

After the death of Henry, Holbein fill continued to en- 
joy the royal favour, and feveral portraits of Edward VI. 
from his hand are {till extant. 

The career of Holbein was but fhort, but as the poet on 
a lefs interefting occafion has beautifully faid, “ the fands of 
his hour-glafs were diamond-fparks,”’ which, as they fell, 
glittered in the radiance of his reputation. He died, as we 
have before mentioned, of the plague, in his apartments at 
Whitehall. : 

For an account of his merits asa painter the reader is re- 
ferred to the article Horszin.. He began engraving when 


he was about fixtcen years of aze, and very numerous and 
of extraordinary merit are the letter-prefs cuts which are 
faid to be from his hand, and after his own defigns, which 
adorn the books that were printed about this time at Bafle, 
Zuric, Lyons, Leyden, and Londor. 

Holbein appears to have formed his ftyle, probably under 
the direétion of his father, from ftudying the works of his 
contemporary Altdorfer, who was now rifing in reputation, 
though not more than ten years older than our artift, and it 
feems highly probable that the whole of whatever letter-prefs 
engravings are from the hand of Holbein himfelf, are the 
production of thofe fifteen years of his life which elapfed be- 
tween the years 1511 and 1526, when he came to England, 
for it is not very likely that he would be led afide from the ad- 
vantages of the royal and noble patronage which he enjoyed 
in England as a painter, by any inducements which the prim- 
ters and bookfellers of the continent might offer. Engaged 
in fuperior purfuits, the prefent writer is inclined to think 
that he did no more than defign the little wood-cuts which 
are afcribed to him during his refidence in our ifland. 

The foreign writers on art, however, call him ‘ the glo- 
ry of wood engraving,” and “ the phenomenon of his age,” 
adding that in order duly to appreciate his merit as an en- 
graver, the connoiffeur fhould not look at the hattily printed 
and worn impreffions which are common, a have 
before him, early proofs, printed only on one fide the paper, 
fuch as were lately in the colle€tion of M. Otto, an ama- 
teur of Leipzig, which, in point of delicacy, exceed all that 
had previoufly been exhibited. 

His molt efteemed production in this way bears the Latin 
infcription 

« Cernere vis Hofpes fimulacra fimillima vivis ? 
Hoc opus Holbine nobile cerne manus ;”' 


and confifts of a feries of ninety {mall letter-prefs cuts, of 
unequal merit, of which the fubje€ts are taken from the 
Old Teftament. The encomiums that have been repeatedly 
paffed on the whole, namely, that ‘ boldnefs, fpirit, and de- 
licacy are united in their execution,’’are only applicable to the 
beft of thefe cuts: the reft are fearcely, if at all, fuperior to 
the common place of the day. 

The firt edition of this work, which is commonly 
termed Holbein’s Bible, is faid to have been printed 
(at Lyons, by the brothers Melehior and Gafpar 
Trefchel) in the year 1539, and as this was thirteen years 
after his departure for England, it is not eafy te believe that 
thefe cuts are really engraven by Holbein, notwithitandin 
what is aflerted in the infcription : and they are on the a A 
inferior both in defign and engraving to the “Dance of 
Death,” of which we fhall prefently {peak. 

That the craft of publifhers on fuch an occafion fhould 
have outitripped the ftri€tnefs of truth, and that a name 
which had refounded through Europe fhould be ufed as the 
trumpet of popularity and the means of profit, would be 
no very extraordinary occurrence. ‘The work was for the 
multitude, and the multitude, on fucha point, were eafily 
deceived ; nor could Holbein, if he were really the author 
of the defigns, ealily contradict the complimentary inferip- 
ticn. : 

“ The Dance of Peafants,’”? engraved from a picture 
which he painted in the fifh-market at Bafil, and evidently 
before his departure for England, of which fine impreffions 
are now become rare and Ci Te 8 

The cuts for “The Praife of Foily,’’ of his friend, Erafmus, 
have alfo been afcribed to Holbein, befides feveral detached . 
frontifpieces, jewellery ornaments, and vignettes, and, laftly, 
we fhall mention the “ Imagines Mortis,” or ‘ Dance of 
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Death,’ over Holbein’s claims to which the accurate refearch 
of M. Douce of the Britifh Mufeum has thrown a fhade of 
doubt that may not eafily be difpelled. 

It confifts of forty-fix {mall upright prints, each furround- 
ed by a double-line border, wherein Death, in the fkeleton 
form, is poetically reprefented as leading off an individual 
from every {tation and condition of life, from the emperor in 
his imperial ftate, down to the meanett peafant ; and the ge- 
neral moral which combines the whole is, that Death pays no 
regard to age, fex, or condition. i 

It feems proper here to be obferved that thefe engravings 
are not taken, as Papillon, Strutt, and others have mittakenly 
fuppofed, from an ancient painting on the walls of a ceme- 
tery at Bafil, and that this painting is not from the hand of 
Holbein, but is of much older date. The originals are 
drawings or {mall pictures which have been fuppofed to be 
by Holbein, between which and the large picture in the ce- 
metery there is this material difference, that the former forms 
one long and conneéted procefiion of fingle figures, each led 
bya fkeleton, whereas the latter is compofed of feparate 
groups, in which one or more living figures or fkeletons are 
ceationally introduced, as fuited the views of the artift, and 
altogether forming a feries, the idea of which was no doubt 
fuggelted by the walls of the cemetery, and by the dances of 
death that were fometimes found painted in the crypts of an- 
cient cathedrals, and of which there was one at Lubec, 
another in the church of the Innocents at Paris, and an- 
other in our old cathedral of St. Paul. 

Of Sigifmund Holbein we fhall fay but little, for much 
eould not be faid to his credit. He was uncle to our Hans, 
and’ painted, and engraved on wood ; but his powers were 
very inferior to thofe of his nephew, and even to thofe of 
his brother. The prints marked with the monogram, which 
will be found in our firft plate of thofe of the German 
{chool of engraving, are afcribed to him, but Strutt 
doubts the fact of his having engraved them, nor does it much 
‘matter. 


The cypher formed of an H and an J., which appears to 
that cut in the Imagines Mortis, of which the fubject is 
called “The Duchefs,” is certainly not that of either of 
the Holbeins, and is very likely to have belonged to fome 
‘German wood engraver, whofe initials might be thus conjoin- 
ed, who was the real engraver of the whole fet of the Dance 
of Death, and who might perhaps be Hans Lederer, as is con- 
jectured by Mr. Douce. - 

Bartolomeo Beham was born at Nuremberg fome time 
about the year 1496, and, according to Sandrart, ended his 
days in Italy, a fhort time before the middle of the fucceed- 
ing century. He travelled thither with duke William of 
Bavaria, and became the difciple of Mare Antonio, under 
whofe inftruétion he advanced rapidly in his profeffion, and 
whofe ftyle he imitated without implicitly following. He 
remained feveral years at Rome and Bologna, working chief- 
ly in the excellent fchool of Mare Antonio, and incorporat- 
ing with the careful and patient manual execution of Germa- 
ny, the accurate drawing of his mafter, and the fine tafte of 
Ttaly and Raphael. Strutt accordingly fays of him, that his 
drawing is correct and matterly ; his heads charaéteriflic, 
and the other extremities of his figures well marked.” 

Sandrart flates of this mafter, that in his time a great many 
of his engravings (prefumptively engraved plates, and not im- 
prefiions from them) might be feen in the gallery of the elec- 
tor of Bavaria at Munich, and in the cabinet of the prince of 
Neubourg. 

The colleGion of the works of Bartolomeo Beham is 
however attended with confiderable uncertainty, from the 
tircumitance, of many of them having been publifhed with- 
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out his name, monogram, or other mark. Strutt attributes to 
him the engravings that are marked with a {mall die, on 
which fometimes appears the letter B, whilft the abbé Ma- 
rolles, Huber and Roft, contend that thefe prints are the 
production of Beatrici. 

Of the works generally attributed to this mafter the fot- 
lowing are the principal :—the portraits of William, duke of 
Bavaria ; Erafmus Balderman, at the age of 33, and Leo- 
nard van Eck, a counfellor of Bavaria, all inc@avo. The 
emperor Charles V., at the age of 31, with the Latin in- 
{cription Progenies divum quintus fic Carolus ille imperii 
Cefar et ora tulit ;’? and the emperor Ferdinand I. with the 
infeription « Proximus a fummo Ferdinandus Cxfar Rex 
Romanorum fic tulit ora genas,’’ both in quarto, and marked 
B.B.  Thefe are a finely engraved pair of portraits, and fo 
much in the ftyle of Mare Antonio, that Wafari thinks the 
portrait of Charles V. is really engraved by that matter. 

The beft hiltorical works of Beham are « Adam and Eve, 
with the figure of Death introduced into Paradife.?® 
“ Judith beheading Holofernes,” dated 1 525, andi the tafte 
of Marc Antonio. «* The Madonna fuckling the Infant 
Chriltt at a Window,”’ (without the mark of the artilt. ) 
“« A Sybil reading, and having before her a Boy holding a 
Flambeaux,”’ (marked B. B. but apparently after Raphael.) 
‘‘ Sufannah ‘and the Elders,” after Julio Romano. The 
deaths of Lucretia and Cleopatra, both without the engra- 
ver’s mark. ‘ The Judgment of Paris,” with a dark back 
ground, a {mall frieze; reprefenting a combat, and marked 
«¢ Titus Gracchus,”’ and another {mall plate of a combat, 
wherein foldiers are fighting with clubs, cempanion to the 
above. ‘ An Infant carelling a Dog,” a {mall circle, dated 
1525. Another Child, with a fkull near him, marked 
B. B. and dated 1524. An emblematical piece, infcribed 
* Der Weif Lauf,”’? in which appears a half naked woman 
fettered, and afleep under a tree, an infant at her fide, and a 
lamb at her feet ; and an indelicate fubject from Ecclefiattes. 

Hans Sebald Beham, the coufin or nephew of Bartholo- 
mew, was born at Nuremberg in the year 1500, and died 
at Frankfort on the Maine in 1550. He isfaid by Sandrart 
to have ftudied under his relative, but Bartholomew went 
early to Rome, and, it mutt be remembered, was but four 
years older than Sebald ; perhaps he merely learned of him 
the rudiments, and afterwards ftudied with Aldegrever, of 
whom we fhall prefently fpeak, the works of Albert Durer. 

He was obliged to quit Nuremberg on account of his 
libertinifm, but fettled foon after at Frankfort ; where, how- 
ever, he relapfed into his former courfes, and after engraving 
for fome years, in the courfe of which the number of plates 
and tablets which he produced is furprifing, he became the 
landlord of a tavern. 

The German biographers of Sebald maintain, that when 
he eftablifhed himfelf at Frankfort, he altered his monogram, 
by fubftituting the letter B for the P which he ufed at 
Nuremberg ; they do not fay he did it for the fake of con- 
cealment, and it may in fome degree account for this varia- 
tion, when we recolle@ that thefe letters are often orally 
confounded amang the people of that nation. The Abbe 
Marolles, Le Comte, and the French writers, on the other 
hand, often call him Hifbens, and Sebald de Bohemé, for 
which we cannot fo readily account. 

Sebald Beham ranks defervedly hich among the little 
mailers; he engraved chiefly from his own compositions, 
which fhew a lively and Vigorous invention, though fome- 
what hampered by the Gotho-german tafte, which was 
then prevalent, and whick chiefly appears in the ftarched and 
inelegant folds with which he loaded his draderies. His 
drawing of the naked, on which he fecms to have juilly 
prided himfelf, though not free from manner, is often 
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correét, and fometimes mafterly ; his heads are expreffive, 
and his other extremities carefully determined. The manual 
part of his engraving on copper, executed with the graver 
only, is clear and delicate. The prints which he has cut 
on wood are flight, but fpirited and free, as wood engrav- 
ing ought to be ; for wood engraving ought not to emulate 
the delicacies and difficulties of the art of engraving on copper. 

His two monograms will be found among thofe of the firft 
plate of the German {chool. Fromthofe which he engraved be- 
tween the years 1519 and 1530, with the Nuremberg cypher, 
we feleét the following ; viz. the portraits of Sebald Beham 
and his wife Anne, where his cypher appears encircled by lan- 
rel. ‘Two {mall plates of « Adam and Eye in the terreftrial 
Paradife,”’ dated1519. ‘St. Jerome with his Lionholding the 
cardinal’s Hat.”’ The Madonna fuckling the infant Chrilt.”” 
“The Virgin of Ratifbon,”? where the is reprefented ftand- 
ing en a crefcent, and furrounded by radiance, and The 
Death of Dido,” all dated in 1520. St. Anthony writing 
in the Defart,’’ and «St. Sebald, (the patron faint of Nu- 
remberg,) fitting among trunks of T’rees, and holding in his 
right handthe Model of hisChurch,”’ both dated 1521. “Two 
Peafants marching and playing on the Flute and Bag-pipes, 
anda male and female Peafant Dancing,” dated 1522. “A 
Triton fupportinga Nereid,’’ dated 1523. “ Force, allegorized 
by a Woman fittingona Lion,” dated 1524. <A young Man 
fitting under an Arbour embracing a young Woman,”’ dated 
1526. ‘The Death of Cleopatra,” dated 1529. An orna- 
mented vafe with an infeription. ‘A combat between the 
Greeks and Trojans,” inferibed “‘ Krichen und Droioner,”’ 
and another combat, inferibed “ Achilles und Heétor,” 
both fmall friezes. 

Of thofe which S. Beham engraved at Frankfort, between 
the years 1531 and 1549, and which are marked with his 
fecond cypher, the following are held in moft efteem. 

A vafe enriched with f{culptured ornaments, at the bafe 
of which are two fyrens, dated 1531. ‘ Adam and Eve 
careflingeach other.”’ “ Adam andEve in Paradife,” between 
whom is Death, with a ferpent wound round him, prefenting 
the fatal apple; a high finifhed plate, dated 1543. “The 
emperor Trajan arretted at the head of his Army.”” “Melan- 
-choly and Patience,’’ two female figures, the former copied 
from the celebrated engraving of the fame fubject by Albert 
Durer, dated 1539; the latter fitting on a column, which 
is inferibed “ Patientia,” and dated 1540. Another pair, 
of Good-fortune and Evil-fortune, the former figure ftanding 
and holding a wheel, the latter arrefted in her courfe by an 
evil genius, who is prefenting her with a lobtter or craw-fith. 
An etching of a buffoon prefenting flowers to a young 
woman. A fet of the four evangelifts, dated 1541. 
Another fet of twelve of the labours of Hercules, dated 
from 1542 to1548. “An Enfign beating a Drum,’ inferibed 
« Im Baueren Kreig;"’ fmall, and dated 1525. “A Roman 
Charity,” very finely engraven, dated 1544. The arms of 
Beham, as granted to the family by the emperor Maximi- 
ian, a hexagonal print, infcribed “ Sebalt Beham, von 
Nurnberg, maler, jekt wohnhafter Burgher in Frank- 
furt,’’ dated 1544. Buft of Domitian’in the manner of an 
antique medal. A fet of fix, anda title-page of the months 
reprefented by male and female peafants dancing, the lait 
dated 1545. “The Judgment of Paris,” dated 1546. ‘ Death 
feized from behind by a naked Female,”’ a beautifully finifhed 
plate, dated 1547, with the following words inferibed on a 
ftone, “* Omnemin homine venuftam mors abolit.” A Man 
endeavouring to root up a 'Tree,’’ dated 1549, and infcribed 
“« Impoflibile, &c.”? and a virgin and child copied from 
Bartholomew Beham, dated 1549. 

The letter-prefs cuts of S, Beham have not been thus careful- 
ly arranged and feparated. We felect from them the following. 


3 


His own portrait in a bonnet and without a beard. Ab fet 
of eight from the Paflion of our Lord, two of which are 
marked with his former, and two with his latter cypher. 
An * Holy Family,’’ in which St. Jofeph is plucking iruit. 
«© The Virgin and Child.’’ «(A Penitent.’? « St. Jerome with 
a Bibleand Crucifix.” «<Immortality,”’ reprefented bya female 
crowned with itars, and trampling on a fkeleton, dated 1548: 
A public bath of Anabaptilts, of both fexes and all ages, of 
the circular form. Another public bath, a large print on four 
leaves. ‘¢ A village Fair’? of the frieze form, and « A March 
of Soldiers,” alfo of the frieze form, and large ; the four la{t- 
mentioned engravings are very rare ; a fet of three hundred 
and forty-eight, engraved for “ Biblice Hittorie Artifi- 
ciofifiime depicte,”’ printed at Frankfort in 1537. But it is 
to be obferved that there are two editions of this bible, of 
which the former is in Latin, and the latter, dated 1539, is 
in the German language. 

Gregory Peins, or George Pentz, was alfo a native of Nu- 
remberg, bornin the year 1500. He frit dtudied in the 
{chool of Albert Durer, and profited much by the inttruc- 
tions of that diftinguifhed matter, but it was in Italy, and 
under Mare Antonio, that he finifhed his tafte, formed his 
ftyle of engraving, and acquired that correctnefs of .draw- 
ing which we regard with fo much admiration in his beit 
works. His plates are executed entirely with the graver, 
which he handled with much {kill, uniting with great pre- 
cifiona degree of freedom which was unexampled. He ap- 
pears to have worked on fome of the beft plates that pafs un- 
der the nae of Mare Antonio, } 

The far greater number of the engravings of Peins are of 
{mall dimeniions ; wherefore he is ufually clailed among 
“¢ the little maifters ;?’ but he has produced fome few large 
prints; one efpecially of ereat merit, of An Army paffing a 
Ditch, and fealing the Walls of a fortified City,” after Julio 
Romano; which, as Strutt has faid, 1s “€ an admirable {pecimen 
of theartift’s fuperior abilities.’ 

Peins died at the age of fifty-fix, but where, his biogra- 
phers have not mentioned : his monogram -will-be found in 
our plate of thofe of the German f{chool; and the mot 
efteemed of his numerous works are thofe which follow : 
Portraits of Gregory Peins and his wife on the fame plate, 
with the infcription « Imago Gregori Peins Imago Duxore 
Gregori Peins.”’ From this engraving it fhould appear, that 
the name it bears was the true name of our artilt, and that 
the name Georgius Pentz, which appears under his large 
plate after Julio Romano, is probably an error of the pub- 
liher Van Aelft. Portrait of Jean Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, arare print, dated 1543. 

The beft of the hiftorical works of Peins are, a pair of 
“© Either before Ahafuerus,” and “ The Temptation of 
Job ;”’ another {mall pair of “ Judith in the Tent of Holo- 
fernes, and Judith appearing afterwards with his Head ;”” 
another pair, finely executed, of « Solomen’s Idolatry,” 
and “ The Judgment of Solomon.’ 

Peins appearsto have poffefledfome judgment, at leaft fome 
humour, in pairing his prints ; the next companions which 
we have to notice, are “ Sufannah folicited by the Two old 
Men,”’ and « Lot intoxicated by the Two young Women, 
his Daughters.”? ; 

From the hiftory of the patriarch Jofeph, we find a fit 
contifting of four plates; another fet from the hiitory of 
Tobit of feven, including the title-page. A pair of “ The 
Good Samaritan, and the Converfion of St. Paul.” A fet 
of the Four Evangelifts after Aldegrever, which bear the 
cyphers of both artifts, Another fet of the Seven Works . 
of Mercy, of the cireular form, and with German inferip- 


tions. Another fet, very highly finifhed, conlifting of 
twenty-five, from the Life of Chrift. « Herodias receiving 
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the Head of John the Baptift.’?. A pair of « The Rape, 
and Death, of Lucretia.” A pair of “ King Porfenna 
paffling the Tiber, and Horatius Cocles fingly defending 
the Bridge.’ Another pair from the Lite of Virgil. 
Another pair, dated 1539, of ‘* Cephalus and Procris, and 
Medea and Jafon.”’ “The Death of Dido,” and “he Death 
of Virginia.” A fet of three, of “ Mutius Scevola thrutt- 
ing his Hand into the Fire ;”” As Marcus Curtius precipi- 
tating himfelf to the fiery Gulf ;’? and e The Punifhment 
of Titus Manlius ;’’ in the latter of which the artift has 
introduced the beheading machine, which is fince known in 
France, the dreadful guillotine. A pair of « Sophonifba”’ and 
« Artemifia;”” “ ‘lhe Supplication of Regulus ;”’ « TheCen- 
taur Chiron initruéting Achilles ;’? “ The Triumph of 
Bacchus,” a frieze in the antique tafte. A fet of fix em- 
blematical triumphs of human nature, viz. of Valour, 
Chattity, Love, Time, Death, and Religion, A fet of 
five of the fenfes perfonified, with Latin infcriptions ; 
another fet of the feven liberal arts ; and another of the 
{even mortal fins. 

But his principal and largeft work, of which we have 
already {poken, is The taking of Carthage by the Romans,” 
after Julio Romano. 

Among that clafs of the ancient engravers of the con- 
tinent who are called the * Little Maflers,”? from the {mall 
dimenfions of their works, Henry Aldegrever {tands in the 
very firft rank. He was born at Zoutk in Weltphalia, 
A.D. 1502, but of his anceftors we find no account. — Both 
his baptifmal and family names have been miftaken, for, by 
fome authors, he is called Aldergraft ; while others, perhaps, 
miftaking fome of the fmaller works of Albert Altdorfer 
for his, fay that his chriflian name was Albert; but pro- 
feffor Chrift aflures his readers that the name of this artift 
was Henry, and not Albert ; and upon his own portrait 
his firname is written, at full length, « Aldegrever.” 

Nuremberg was at that time the head-quarters of Ger- 
man art ; and thither young Aldegrever was fent to ftudy 
under Albert Durer. He imitated the ftyle of his matter 
with great fuccefs, and gradually learned to blend with ita 
certain {mall portion of the elegance and fimplicity which Italy 
firit caught from the refurrection of Grecian arts and Germany 
from the engravings which were brought thither from Italy. 

Aldegrever is a lofty object, which receives the firit 
faint rays of a rifing fun, and it is univerfally allowed by his 
eritics, that had he refided in Italy, « the genius and ability 
which difplayed itfelf fo confpicuoufly in his own’country, 
would have fhone with double luttre.”’ ; ; 

The manual part of his engraving, executed entirely with 
the graver, is extremely neat, and in a ftyle evidently 
founded upon that of Durer. He is among the firtt who 
gave texture to the hght parts of flefh by the admixture of 
{mall long dots, which has fince been carried to fuch ad- 
mirable perfection by Nanteuil and others. His drawing of 
the naked, which he feems fond of introducing, is more correct 
than is found among his predeceilors of Germany, and his 
men more correct than his women. His heads are, in 
general, expreflive, and his other extremities well marked, 
though occationally fomewhat heavy. 

The time of the deceafe of Aldegrever is not accurately 
known, but the lateft of his prints is dated in the year 1558. 
The Abbé Mayolles had feen at leaft three hundred and 
nity different prints from his graver, of which the following 
iit contains the names of the principal ; butthegreat demand 
for his works has oceafioned his plates to be much worn, 
and often re-touched ; and Strutt, with becoming folicitude 
for his fame, adviles the collector to be circumfpect as to the 
impreflions he admits into his port-fohios. _ His monograms 
may be feen in our plates of thofe of the German fchool. 


The principal portraits of Aldegrever, are thofe of hime 
felf without a beard, aged 28, and dated 1530. Another 
of himfelf, aged 35, in which he appears with a long beard ; 
Martin Luther, dated 1540; Philip Melanéthon, cf the 
fame date ; and Albert Vander Helle, aged 28, and dated 
1538 ;, all in quarto. 

His folio portraits are thofe of William duc de Julius ; 
John of Leyden, king of the Anabaptifts, and Bernard 
Knipperdolling, another fanatic. 

Of his hiftorical engravings, the moft. celebrated are, 
A fet of fix, from the Hittory of Adam and Eve, dated 
1540. A fet of four, from the Hiftory of Lot, dated 
1555- A fet of four, from the Hiftory of the patriarch 
Jofeph, dated 1528 and 15323 allin r2mo. 

A fet of fix, from the Hiftory of Abfalom, dated 1540, 
A pair of “ David and Bathfheba ;’’ and “ The Judgment of 
Solomon,’’in 8vo. A fet of four, of «The Hiftory of Sufanna 
and the Elders,’’ dated 1555. Another fet of four of «The 
Good Samaritan.’’ A fet of five, from “ The Parable of the 
Rich Man,” dated 1554. A fet of the “ Four Evangelitts, ? 
bearing the monograms of both Aldegrever and Peins. 
“The Annunciation and Nativity,”’ a pair, in 8vo. Two of 
«© The Madonna and Infant Jefus."? Two {mall friezes of 
* Battles between Hettor and the Greeks, and Scipio and 
the Carthaginians.’’ A fet of fix, of « The Deities who pre- 
fide over the Plafets.”” A fet of twelve, of «The Labours of 
Hercules,” each with a Latin diftich, dated I5so. A 
fet of fourteen allegorical figures, ending with the Saviour 
victorious, and infcribed “ Pax noftra Chriftus.? A fet 
of the feven Cardinal Virtues. A fet of the feven worft 
Vices. Another fet of feven, of «© The Empire of Death,’ 
dated 1541. 

The only etching from the hand of Aldegrever is now 
become very f{caree : its fubjeét is Orpheus and Euridice, 
dated in 1528, and in 12mo. 

James, or Jacob Binck, was alfo of Nuremberg, or, 
according to fome authors, was born at Cologne, in the 
year 1504, and died at Rome in 1560. His ftyle of 
engraving greatly refembles that of Aldegrever, under 
whom, or Albert Durer, he probably learned the rudiments 
of his art, and improved himfelf afterward in the {chool of 
Mare Antonio: yet his ftyle is not always the fame; it 
often pofleffes more feeming facility than that of Alde- 
grever, and when, at the beft, more of Italian tafte. He 
apparently itudied alfo, and imitated, that of Marc de 
Ravenna. 

His cypher, compofed of the initial letters of his name, is 
that of many other artifts who lived about the fame period; but 
he fometimes added a little bird, and at others ufed the 
monogram, which will be found on our fecond plate. 

The chief works of Jacob Binck are, « A young Man 
dreffed in a Bonnet, holding a Skull under his Cloa <, and 
a Cup in his Right-Hand."’ This, according to Sandrart, 
is his own portrait; but, though the face may pofiibly 
refemble him, the reft of the compofition is copied from 
an engraving of the fame fize by Irael yon Mechenin. 

The portraits of Francis I., Chriftianus II. furrounded 
by ornamental archite&ture; a young princefs, dated 
1526; Luke Gaffele, dated 1529; the archduchefs 
Elizabeth of Denmark; a pair, of Martin Luther, in- 
feribed ‘ In filentio Veftra,’’ and Philip Melanéhon, in+ 
feribed ‘ Si Deus pro nobis quis contra nos.”? 

His principal hiltorical engravings are, a {mall plate of 
St. Jerome. Marcus Curtius precipitating himfelf into 
the Fiery Gulf,” marked 15 I. B. 29. A pair, of the 
frieze proportions, of “ Infant Bacchanals gathering grapes, 
&co.”? and“ The Triumph of Bacchus,’? wherein his ear 
is drawn by fatyrs, and attendant nymphs are playing or 
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wmufical inftruments, dated 1528, 1529. A fet of the 
Seven Planets perfonified. Another of the Seven Car- 
dinal Virtues. An emblematical piece en medallion, in 
which-a flaming heart, ¢. e. an heart of ardent virtue, is 
beaten on an anvil, by four allegorical females: which 
firures, as we are informed in Bilibald Pirkheimer’s emblems, 
are Experience, Envy, Tribulation, and Intolerance, marked 
15 I. B. 29. “ Hittory,” a female figure with wings, 
writing. A pair of “ Peafants marketing with People of 
fuperior Condition.”’ A fet of twenty, of Divinities ftand- 
ing in Niches, copied from Curalices, who copied them from 
Roflo 

The above are marked with the initials of the artift: the 
following are with his monogram. A pair, very {mall, of 
«“ Eve with Two Apples, and Adam holding the Branch of a 
Tree.’ < Lot and his Daughters,’ afmall circle. «« David 
with the Head of Goliah ;’’ and “ Judith with that of Holo- 
fernes 3?’ both fmall. ‘Che Millennium, or Archangel 
Michael, chaining the Devil.”’ ‘ The Holy Family.” 
«The Slaughter of the Innocents,” a very rare print, 
after Raphael, but perhaps copied from the engraving by 
Mare Antonio. “ The Defcent from the Crofs.”’ “ St. 
John afleep with the Lamb,” dated 1526. “ St. George 
and the Dragon."’ “ Mercury travelling in a Defart,”” a 
{mall circle. “ A Soldier defending himfelf againft Death, 
who has overthrown him.’’ ‘ A Woman beating the 
Devil with a Diltaff.’ * A Woman advancing with Sur- 
prife towards a Man who is feated near a Pedefial, on which 
1s a Child,”’ after Raphael, and engraved under the direction 
of Mare Antonio. ‘* A Maleand Female Peafant Dancing.”’ 
« The Blind Child”? A vignette, with Cupids mounted 
on dolphins. 

Strutt begs leave to add, a figure of “ Saturn flanding in 
‘a Niche devouring One of his Children,” a {mall upright, 
which differs in the ftyle of. engraving from the fore- 
going, being more bold, {pirited, and correct. The real 
meaning of this allegory muft be, that Time is fwallowed 
up by Eternity. On a tablet which is introduced is 
*« Jacobus Binck Colonienfis, fecit 1530. 

Another of “ the little mafters’’ of Germany was Hans 
er John Brofamer, born at Fulda, in the circle of the Up- 
per Rhine, in the year 1506. His manner of engraving 
often bears refemblance to that of Aldegrever, but the 
{chool in which he ftudied is not known; fometimes, how- 
ever, he differs from that diftinguifhed mafter by interworking 
the lines of his draperies and backgrounds with flippling. 
His drawing of the naked is however very deficient, and in 
manual execution he by no means equalled the Behams. He 
died at the age of fifty-four, and his cypher, compofed of 
the letters Hi and B, will be found in our firlt plate of thofe 
ef the German fchool. 

Lis principal engravings are, the portraits of Martin 
Luther, and the abbot of Fulda, dated in 1541. 

And in hiftory, “ Samfon and Dalilah ;” «* David and 
Bathfheba;'? and ‘¢ Solomon's Idolatry ;’’ dated 1543, all 
{mall uprights. «¢ Xantippe and Socrates ;’’ ‘ Laocoon and 
his fons;” dated 1538; «The Rape of Helen;’’ of the 
frieze form, dated 1540; “ Marcus Curtius leaping into the 
Gulf ;” a imall circular plate ; «’The Judgment ot Paris ;” 
«A Crucifixion, with Angels, the Virgin Mary, and St. 
John;”’ “Vhe grand proceffion of Chriftian Heroes 5” a 
rare’ print, engraved on wood, and fometimes attributed to 
Burgmair; and“ Biblia Veteris Teltamenti artificiofis pic- 
turis effigiata,’’ printed at Frankfort in the year 1552, and 
eoniilling of a fet of engravings on wood, chiefly, but not 
entirely, copied from thofe of Holbein, which were pub- 
lifhed at Leyden in 1547; but by no means equal to the 
originals, either in {pirit, neatnefs, or truth. 
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Auguitin Hirfchfogel was born at Nurembers A. D. 
1506, and died in the fame city in 1560. He was proba- 
bly educated a painter, but produced feveral etchings, of 
which the landfcapes poffefs confiderable merit, being etched 
with fome tafte and the touch of a mafter, but when he 
introduced the human figure it is very incorreétly drawn. 
The fingular monogram of Hirfchfogel, furmounted by # 
little crofs, will be found in our firft plate of thofe of the Ger- 
man fchool, and his principal produétions are as follow : 

Part of * Raphael’s flaughter of the Innocents,” from # 
fketch by that matter, which differs from the print by Mare 
Antonio, dated 1545. A fet of four, and another fet of 
fix land{capes, from his own compofitions of caftle and 
mountain fcenery, in 4to., dated 1546. A folio landfcape, 
m which is introduced an ill-drawn female intended for 
Cleopatra, dated 1547. An ornamented vafe in gto. dated 
the fame year, and two {mall views of fea-ports, with fhip- 
ping, &c. dated 1549. 

Henry, whom Strutt has miftakenly confounded with 
Hans or John Lautenfack, was alfo of Nuremberg, or, ac- 
cording to fome authors, was of Doppelmayr, and born in 
the fame year with the preceding artift. He was the fon of 
a painter, and learned the principles of defign in his father’s 
houfe, which he probably continued to inhabit, for we 
find that he died in his native city in the year 1590. 

The elder Lautenfack employed much of his time in en= 
graving on the precious metals for the fideboards and per- 
{onal ornaments of the opulent and the great, but in the 
year 1567 he publifhed at Franckfort on the Mayne the 
“ Geometrical proportions and perfpeCtive of the Man and 
Horfe ;” in {mall folio; «* The Martyrdom of St. Cathe- 
rine ;’? two ornamental plates of boys, &c. ; ‘© The decolla= 
tion of St. John the Baptift ;” ‘* Chrift expiring on the 
Crofs,”” and a boy flanding on a globe with a bow in his 
hand, and below whom is a deluge, with many {mall figures, 
are alfo engraved by Henry Lautenfack, whofe marks will 
be found in our fecond plate of German monograms. 

Of the fame place and family with the preceding, wae 
Hans Sebald Lautenfack, who was born in the year 15085 
but of the principal events of whofe life, and the time of 
whofe death, we are ignorant. 

His portraits are held in efteem among connoiffeurs for 
their truth of refemblance; and his land{capes, which are 
chiefly etchings, for their wild, or beautiful, or grand 
effects ; but the figures which he has introduced are genee 
rally difproportionate. 

His landfcapes are of an hiftorical charaéter, and are com 
monly denominated after the figures they contain. Of thefe 
the following will probably be found moft worthy of 
the colle€tor’s attention: ‘* The little David combating 
the Great Goliah,” dated 1551. <* The Blind Man of 
Jericho, reftored by our Saviour,?’ and another miracle of 
«The Devil caft out from the Canaanite,”? both dated 1559. 
«¢ Balaam and his Afs,’’ ina very mountainous landfcape, and 
a very rich feene of The Labours of the Vintage,” are 
alfo dated in 1559, all of the folio fize. An upright land= 
feape with a large farm, dated 1551. A pair of intereftin 
and extenfive fcenes in gto, dated 1553 and 1555. A gran 
tournament, of large folio dimenfions, entitled “ Equeftris 
pedeftrifque pugnueicon,’’ 1560; and another grand jouit, 
entitled “ Secundum Circenfium Ludorum, equeftre cer- 
tamen continens,” 1560, both of which are now become 
very rare. A pair of views of the imperial city of Nurem- 
berg, in large folio, each engraved on three plates, and dated 
1§52 and 1555. ; 

‘The principal portraits by Tans Sebald, are thofe of his 
father Paul Lautenfack, painter of Nuremberg, in folio. 
Himfelf, in {mall folio, dated 1552. Hieronimus Seurftah, 

Georgius 
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Georgius Roggenbach, and two other half-lengths, all in 

oO. 
ped brothers David, Jerome, and Lambert Hopfer ap- 
pear to haye been the fons of a goldfmith, and flourifhed at 
Nuremberg within the firft fifty years of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. They produced a great many f{pirited etchings, which 
Hollar afterwards made the foundation of his ftyle. David 
was the moft indultrious of the three, but defigned in the 
vicious tafte of his age and country: yet his freedom of 
handling is very pleafing, and difplays itfelf to advantage in 
buildings and ornaments. He ufually marked his plates with 
t'< initials of his name, between which he introduced what 
the Abbé Marolles appears to have miltaken for a candle- 
flick, for he emphatically calls the Hopfers ‘ le Maitres 
du Chandelier,’ but what is really intended for a hop-plant, 
in allufion to their name, which in the German language fig- 
nifies hop-plant. T'hefe letters, with the plant, fometimes 
appear on a tablet, for which fee our plate of German mo- 

ms. 4 

mT he principal works of David, are the portraits of Nero 
and Galba, of the 4to fize, as medallions. Carolus Rex 
Catholicus, the fame. Martin Luther, dated 1523, and 
Claude Sturzenbecher, a rare’ print in folio. . ; 

OF his hiftorical engravings, we fhall mention, « David 
beheading Goliah,’” in gto. and “ David Playing on the 
Harp before Saul,’’ in folio, dated 1531.“ The Adalte- 
rous Woman;” “ The Prefentation in the Temple;” «The 
Laft Judgment ;’’ and « A Grand Altar,’’ with the figures 
of Jefus Chriit, the Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptift, and 
others, all in folio. A fort of ridiculous 66 Morice Dance of 
Grotefque Figures."’_ * The Monopolifer of Grain, execrat- 
ed by the People,” infcribed, “ die Sprich Salomo. Das XI. 
Capitel."” A fubje& from the roth chapter of Solomon’s 
Proverbs, dated 1534, both in folio. ‘ The Three Great 
Jews, Jofhua, David, and Judas Maccabeus, on horfe- 
back.”? “ The Three Chriftian Heroes, Charlemagnes king 
Arthur,and Godfrey of Boulloigne,’” companiontotheabove, 
both in 4to. and after Hans Burgmair. “ A Grand Vil- 
lage,’’ of {quare form and folio dimenfions. ‘ Two Fe- 
males Surveying themfelves in a Mirror, behind whom are 
Death and tne Devil.”? Two very grotefque figures, 
inferibed “* Bolikana, Markelfas,’ in folio. « The Cruci- 
fixion betwixt the two Thieves.”” Another “¢ Crucifixion,” 
in which St. John and the Virgin Mary are introduced, the 
yatter pierced by a {word, in allufion to her exceflive grief ; 
and a fmall copy of a celebrated work of Andrea Manteg- 
na, of “ A Combat of Marine Moniters.”’ " 

Jerome Hopfer etclied much in the fame ftyle with his 
brother, but was fomewhat his inferior in merit. He made 
feveral copies from celebrated works of Albert Durer, and 
fometimes engraved from his own compolitions, marking his 

ints as did his brother. 

Peis beft works after Durer are, “* St. Hubert,’’ « St. Je- 
rome,’ and “The Grand Cannon.” * Hercules Combating the 
Hydra,” is from Andrea Mantegna : and the beft from his 
own defigns are “ Lucina holding a Moonin her right Hand, 
and a Flambeau in her left.’’_«* Minerva holding a {mall Figure 
of Victory.” A rare print of * The Englifh and French drawn 
up in battle array, previous to the Fight at Agincourt.’ And 
a battle, after Julio Romano, ‘ 

Of ftill lefs merit than his brethren, was Lambert Hop- 
fer, who copied in etching a great number of the wood cuts 
of Duref, but his works difplay little tafte and lefs cor- 
rectnefs. : 

Among them a-e a fet of fifteen of “ The Life and Paffion 
of Chriit.?’ «¢ The Converfion of St. Paul.”? “ The Fall of 
our Firlt Parents.’’ Several plates of arabefque orgaments, 


and four beautiful candelabra, with an arabefque band 
which is efteemed the beft of his engravings. 

Strutt has added to thefe another Hopfer, for whom he 
claims equal merit with the belt. The initial letter of his 
chriftian name was an N. He worked with the graver, but 
imparted to his lines fomewhat of the roughnefs of etching, 
and drew more correétly than David or any other of the 
family. To this artift he afcribes « The Call of Jeremiah,”’ a 
{mall upright, dated 1525. ‘A female Saint, holding a Palm 
Branch, and feveral Figures fleeping with the Deity appear= 
ing above,”’ which, he fays, is a fine {pirited etching.” 

David Funck, a printfeller of Nuremberg, towards the 
beginning of the laft century, colleGed and publifhed all the 
plates of thefe artiits, amounting to two hundred and thirty, 
under the title of “ Opera Hopferiana:’? fome of which 
were found to be executed on plates of iron or tin, 

Virgile Solis engraved both on copper and on wood, 
chiefly from his own defigns ; was born at Nuremberg in the 
year 1514, and died in the fame city in 1570. Under what 
matter he ftudied does not appear. His early works refem- 
ble thofe of Beham, but when he came to engrave after 
Raphael, and other Italian matters, he adopted a {tyle more 
open and fpirited. His prints on wood bear great refem- 
blance to thofe of Joft Ammon, both in delign and ex- 
ecution, 

Virgile Solis was a man of ability. His compofitions 
are otten judicious, but his drawing of the naked is not 
equally corre&t. He is claffed among the little mafters, and 
uted occafionally three cyphers, which will be found in our 
fecond plate of the monograms of the German engravers, 

Mr. Evelyn fays, that for « imitating the vile poftures of 
Avretin, he had his eyes put out by the fentence of the ma- 
giftrate.’”’ Strutt prefumes, that if this flory be true, the 
engravings of Solis muft have been copies from thofe which 
Mare Antonio did after the defign of Julio Romano, (and 
which had nearly coft him his life, ) to which the poet Aretin 
did but fupply verfes. 

The engravings of Solis amount to upwards of eight hun- 
dred, of which it may fuffice to {pecify the following : « The 
Marriage of Cupid and Pfyche 3”? «* The Aifembly of the 
Gods ;” and « Mount Parnaffus,”’ all after Raphael. « The 
Bath of the Anabaptifts,’”’ a {mall plate, after Aldegrever. A 
fet of four plates of fragments of ancient architecture. A 
fet of fix heads of Roman emperors, fmall. A pair of {mall 
friezes, in which are numerous parroquets. A fet of por- 
traits of the kings of France, from Pharamond to Henry If. 
The above are on copper, with fome few etchings, which 
are inferior to the reft of his works. 

His principal engravings on wood, are a fet of one hun- 
dred and feventy from Ovid's Metamorphofes, fmall, and 
dated 1563. A fet for the emblems of Nicolas Reufner, 
dated 1581. And, another fet for thofe of Andrea Ancia- 
tus, both of which books were printed at Frankfort in the 
year 1584. 

Melchior Lorch, or Lorich, was born at Flenfburg, in the 
dutchy of Slefwic, in the year 1527, and died at Rome in 
1586. He was diftinguifhed both as an artit and an antic 
quary: fome time about the middle period of his life, he 
made a voyage to Conftantinople, where he painted and en- 
graved the portraits of the grand feignior and his favourite, 
which are now become very rare, and where he formed that 
collection of Turkith dreffes, which were afterwards engras. 
ven on wood, and publithed in the year 1576, 1n a folio ve. 
lume. His engravings are decidedly thofe of a man of tas 
lent: he drew with confiderable {pirit, and a tolerable de- 
gree of correctnefs. His works om wood are executed with. 
much freedom and boldnefs, while in thofe on copper thefe 
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qualities are in fome degree loft in the neatnefs to which he 
laboured his finifhing. Strutt {peaks of a crucified figure, 
(which is defigned {o much in the ftyle of Michael Angelo, 
that he fuppoies it to be engraven after fome work of that 
great maiter) as a very extraordinary production. It is ex- 
ecuted entirely with the graver, and the left leg and arms are 
much fore-fhortened, He fays, “ if this figure be not quite 
coreeét in all its parts, it is however well drawn upon the 
whole, notwithftanding the difficulty of the fore-fhortenings, 
and is fnithed in a ftyle of neatnefs equal to that of Jerome 
or Anthony Wierix, while it is fuperior to them in point of 
tafte.’ His monograms, which he fometimes furmounted 
by the date of his work, will be found in our fecond plate 
of thofe of the German f{chool. 

The works of Lorich, which are held in moft requeit 
among connoiffeurs, are: the portrait of Martin Lu- 
ther, dated 1548. That of Albert Durer, with four 
Latin verfes, dated 1550, a very rare print, done in imitation 
of a Cameo, and thofe which we have mentioned above of the 
grand feignior and his favourite fultana, very neatly executed 
on copper, and very fearce. Ariftotle, the Stagyrite, dated 
1561. <* St. Jerome in the Defart,’’ dated 1546; and a 
{mall upright of a female head, beautifully executed, are alfo 
on copper. 

His beft engravings on wood, are a fet mentioned above, 
of the coftume of Turkey, in {mall folio, dated from 1570 
to 1581. ‘ The Tiburtine Sybil,’ dated 1571, executed 
in his beft flyle. «‘ A Woman prefiing her Breait, with nume- 
rous Animals below,’ and inicribed ** Ops Saturni conjux 
materque Deorum,’’ a very {pirited engraving in folio, dated 
1565. And “ The Deluge,” a large folio, engraven on 
tivo blocks, the impreffions from which are afterward patted 
together. 

Theodore de Bry, or de Brie, the elder, was born at Liege 
in the year 1528, and died at Frankfort on the Maine in 
1598; at which latter place he chiefly refided, but to whom 
he owed his early initiation to art isnot known. He appears 
to have formed his taite by copying the works of Sebald 
Beham. He worked almoft entirely with the graver, and 
acquired a neat and free ftyle, which was well adapted to fmall 
fubjects, in which numerous figures were required to be in- 
troduced, fuch as ftate, and funeral, proceflions. He drew 
correctly : his heads in general are {pirited and expref- 
five, and his other extremities well marked, and his back 
grounds, though frequently flight, are touched with a maf- 
terly hand. 

About twenty years before his death he vifited England, 
and engraved at leait two large and laborious plates, of 
which we fhall prefently fpeak, in the city of London. He 
died, as his fons in the 3d part of Boiflard’s collection of 
portraits inform us, March 27, 1598. De Brie marked his 
plates with the cypher T. B. F., and at other times with that 
of Rene Boivin ; and his principal engravings are thofe which 
follow : aa etching of “ St. John in the Defart,” a rare 
print. A pair of “ The Fountain of Youth,” and the 
«« Little Village Fair,’’ copied from Sebald Beham. “ A 
Bacchanalian Proceffion,”’ from Julio Romano. Three mix- 
tures of the grotefque with the allegorical, of the circular 
form. “ The Golden Age,” afmall circle, after Abraham 
Bloemart. A pair of portraits en medallion, of Scanderbeg 
and Donice his wife. A fet of nine figures of the mufes, in 
folio. The plates for the four firft volumes of Boiflard’s 
Roman Antiquities (of which the two laft volumes were 
completed by the fons of our artiit), The plates of the 
manners and cuftoms of the Virginians, publifhed in The 
brief true Report of the New-foundland of Virginia, by 
Thomas. Harriet, fervant to Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ from 


drawings by J. White, printed at Frankfort by J. We- 
chelius, A. D. 1590, which were afterwards copied by 
Picart, for his ‘ Religious Ceremonies, &c.”” The plates te 
the Latin narrative of Spanifh cruelties in America, publifhed 
1598. 

eha largeft work appeared in the fame year, and is entitled 
« Defcriptio Indiae Orientalis et Occidentalis,”’ in nineteen 
traéts, which are contained in five folio volumes. 

De Brie is alfo the author of a work which. may be 
thought {till more interefting to British feelings, becaufe 
connected with Britith hiftory. It is the proceffion of the 
knights of the garter in the 18th year of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, of which Strutt gives a very particular defcription ; 
«‘ The proceffion is reprefented as moving along a portico 
quite open on the fide next the obferver, but {upported by 
thirty-three pillars of the Ionic order, on the fide from him. 
Over each knight companion of the order, are his arms 
within the garter, and, in a compartment below, his name, . 
titles, &c. are written in French. The lait ftall was vacant, 
and there is only a fancy portrait given, without name er 
arms. There are fixty portraits in the proceffion, each of 
them between four and five inches in height! TJnder the 
arches of the portico is a delightful view of a hilly 
country, (too hilly for an English profpeét,) interfperfed 
with caitles, churches, houfes, rivers, woods, &c. and an 
exact view of Windfor caitle as it appeared in that reign. 
The roll is fixteen feet three inches long, and was engraved 
on twelve plates.” 

Hollar to his plate of the proceffion, copied in {mall from 
this engraving, in A thmole’s order of the garter, fays, “the 
original was defigned by Mare Garrerd, who could be then 
only fifteen years old.”” Wherefore Strutt concludes this to 
be amiftake, but perhaps Garrerd made a reduced copy from. 
this print, from which copy Hollar’s plate was engraven, 
which would reconcile the accounts 3; for lord Orford dates 
Garrerd’s drawing in the year 1584, whereas De Brie’s plate - 
was finifhed in the year 1578; and Strutt, reafoning from the 
dedication being made in the name of Thomas Dawes, 
Rouge-Croix, concludes that it was defigned by him. 

Strutt fays he never heard of any other impreffions from 
this plate than the proof, which, after belonging to the 
Norroy king at arms, came finally into the poffeffion of Jchn » 
Fenn, efq. of Eaft Durham in the county of Norfolk; but . 
the engraving is mentioned by Huber, and prefumptively 
therefore, is not unknown on the continent. 

To this detailed account of this very curious hiftorical 
engraving, Strutt adds the order of proceflion, and the 
names of the fixty portraits of the knights companions and 
officers of ftate ; and the reader who wifhes to be informed + 
on thefe points, is therefore referred to: his biographical 
dictionary. 

The other plate which our artift is known tc have engraved 
in London, is The Funeral Proceffion of fir Philip Sydney,’’ 
on thirty-four plates, forming, when patted together, a very . 
long roll, but more frequently forming a beok. In the 
infcription beneath, itis faid to be “ contrived and invented 
by Thomas Lant, gent. fervant of the honourable knight, - 
and graven on copper by Derick, or Theodore de Brie, in 
the city of London 1578 ;'’ and prefixed is the portrait of 
Mr. Lant, aged 32. 

Jean ‘Theodore de Brie thé younger was the eldeit fon 
of Theodore, of whom we have juit concluded our account. , 
He was born at Liege inthe year 1561, and died at Frank- 
fort on the Maine in 1623. ~ 

The engravings of Jean Theodore are on the whole fu- 
perior to thofe of his father both in tatte and precifion, and, ‘ 
he aflifted his father in the literary parts of thofe works in 
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which he engaged, as well as in the engravings; but Jean 
Ifrael, the fecond fon of Theodore, who alfo affifted, and 
fucceeded him, was far lefs fuccefsful. 

The brothers John, Theodore, and Tfrael, completed the 
plates for Boiffard’s Roman Antiquities, and added feveral 
to the collection of portraits of illuftrious perfons, which 
their father had begun to form. 

Among other portraits, we find thofe of Gerard Mer- 
cator the celebrated geographer, and Daniel Specklin, both 
in 4to. 

The beft hiftorical works of Jean Theodore are, a fet of 
the clements, confifting of fourplates in gto. “The Return 
of Rebecca,” after Balthafar Peruzzi. “A March of 
Soldiers,” and <A March of Soldiers conducting Pri- 
foners,”’ fometimes called ‘The Triumph of Death,”’ both 
of the frieze form, and by fome fuppofed to be after Titian. 
«©The Village Fete,’’ witha Latin infeription, after Sebald 
Beham, and “The Fountain of Youth,’’ after the fame, 
both of the frieze form; and a fet of feventy-four plates 
for  Profcenium vite humane five Emblematum, &c.”’ 
accompanied with explanations. 

Jean Kelertaler was born at Drefden in the year 1530 ;, 
under whom he ftudied is not known, but he continued en- 
graving in his native city, until fome time about the clofe of 
the fixteenth century. . He engraved fome plates after Jean 
Marie Noffeni, who was fculptor and architect to the elector 
of Saxony, of which the following are thofe of mott im- 
portance. 

“Nimrod building the Tower of Babel;’’ «The De- 
flruétion of the Babylonian Empire ;”? “The Empire of 
Rome,” inthe back ground of which is the death of Czfar. 
«©The Empire of the Church,”’ where the Pope is reprefented 
receiving the homage of Charlemagne ; and « An Allegory,” 
where a winged figure of Death, with two trumpets, is fup- 
porting a globe, all of the gto. fize. j 

Tobias Stimmer was born at Schaffhaufen towards the 
clofe of the fixteenth century, but refided chiefly at Straf- 
burg, where he was patronized by the margrave of Baden, 
and became both a painter and engraver of eminence. His 
engravings are chiefly on wood, and from his own com- 
politions; the engravings in the “‘ Novie Tobie Stimmeri 
facrorum Bibliorum figure verfibus Latinis et Germanicis 
expolite,’’ are from compofitions by Stimmer, though he 
was affifted in the engraving by his brother Chriftopher, and 
his pupil Chriftopher Maurer. Stimmer underitood the 
human ficure very well, and compofed with fo much tatte 
and judgment, that Rubens has been heard to declare, that 
he had ftudied Stimmer’s bible with attention and with 
great benefit, and Sandrart, who relates this anecdote, calls 
the book, A 'Treafury of Science for the art of Painting.” 

In the earlier part of his career, Stimmer was unfortunate, 
and pafled fome of his beft days in painting’ the facades of 
houfes at Frankfort on the Maine, and at Strafburg. But 
let no man of talent, who poffefles the means of {hewing his 
talent, defpair ; it was the pleafure he received from fome 
of thefe, which accidentally caught his notice, that occa- 
fioned the margrave to engage Stimmer in his fervice, and 
-became the foundation of his fortune. For him our artiit 
painted the hiftory of his anceftors, and the margrave’s own 
portrait to this day afferts the fuperior powers of Stimmer 
m this department of art. 

We have given his monogramsin our fecond plate, and his 
principal work, excepting his bible, is «Ihe Annunciation,”’ 
in folio, 

Jean Chriftopher Stimmer was born at Schaffhaufen in the 
year 1552, and died at Paris fome time about the commence-~ 
ment of the fucceeding century. He was the brother and dif- 


ciple of Tobias, and engraved on wood a great number of his 
compofitions with confiderable fuccefs, for he drew with 
ability, and hatched his engravings in a bold, but mellow style. 

After the death of his brother, Chriftopher travelled to 
Paris, where he performed fome engravings, and was com- 
monly known by the name of “ the Swifs,’’ and where he 
died, leaving behind him a fon, who alfo engraved on wooda 
confiderable number of tablets after Francis Chaveau. 

Chriftopher ufed the complicated cypher which will be 
found among thofe of our nionograms of the fccoad plate of 
the German {chool, and his beft engravings are thofe which 
follow :—A fet for the New Teftament, with the A poca- 
lypfe, printed at Strafburg in the year 1588. A collection 
of portraits of the fcholars and theologians of the German 
nation, printed alfo at Strafburg by Bernard Jobio, in 1591. 
“Tcones Affabrae ;?’ a collection of emblems printed in the 
fame year, all of the gto. fize ; and a capital print of an hifto- 
rical portrait of a kneeling figure, inferibed “ Contrafacite 
Bildnus des Hernn Lafarus von Schwende,”’? &c. 

Jolt or Jodocus Amman or Ammon, defigner and engraver 
on wood and on copper, was born at Zurich in 1539, and 
died at Nuremberg in 1591. Not meeting with encourage- 
ment in his youth at Zurich, he travelled to Nuremberg, a 
city where the arts were reported to be in a flourifhing ftate, 
the year he became of age, and in 1577 renounced the 
rights of a citizen of Zurich, in order the more firmly to at- 
tach himfelf to his adopted country. Strutt fays of him, 
that if patience and afliduity of themfelves could conttitute 
an arti(t, Amman would well deferve that character, from the 
multitude of defigns which he made, and the great number of 
plates which he engraved, amounting, according toH uber, to 
more than five hundred and fifty. But though a great genius 
may be improved by cultivation, yet it is equally certain that 
neither pains nor {tudy can create a great genius. Much 
merit, however, was certainly poffefled by our artift ; who 
lived at atime when almoft every book which appeared was 
ornamented with prints, and was employed by moft of the 
great bookfellers, efpecially Siegmund Feyerabandt of Frank- 
fort. . 

The engravings of Joft Amman upon copper are not 
equal to thofe which he performed for the letter prefs. His 
invention was not very copious: his figures are tolerably 
proportioned, and the detail of his drawing is careful and 
moderately correét ; animals in particular he touched with 
great {pirit. His flyle of engraving is neat and decided, 
yet if his ines are more regular, they are lefs free than 
thofe of many of his predeceffors. He affixed various marks 
to his performances, as may be feen in our fecond plate of 
the monograms, &c. of the German f{chool of engraving. 

His principal works on copper are, a fet of twelve illuf- 
trious women, beginning with Eve, under the title of « Eva 
die Geberirin ;”? a fet of figures of warriors, {mall uprights, 
marked Joft Amman inventor 1590 ; the fet confifts of eight, 
and there is a fet of eight others, fighting with {words and 
fticks. The four feafons, and the four elements, dated 
1569. A fet of the twelve months, perfonified, and a fet of 
fixteen friezes of hunting fubjeéts ; a confiderable number 
of etchings of fubjects of piety, after Winceflaus Jamitzer 3 
the bombardment of a city, dated 1570, in folio, and the 
portrait of Carparis di Colignon, D- Cattilione, marked 
Jof{ Ammon Figurinus, 1573. 

His beft engravings on wood are, * The Creation of 
Man;”? “ The Diet of the Empire,’ both in folio, the 
latter an oval. «The Marriage at Cana,’’ in quarto ; a fet 
of one hundred and fifteen, entitled, “De omnium libera- 
lium mechanicarum et fedentarium artium genera continens, 
&c. Edit. per Holtmann Scoperum Francof, 1564.’ This 
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work confitts of artifts and artifans, reprefented in their re- 
{pective employments: among them are fome excellent fi- 

ures, and in that which reprefents the engraver, Amman 
ap given hisown portrait. A fecond edition was printed 
A.D. 1574, and a third in 1588, but the firft is now become 
wery {earce. The book is alarge o€tavo. 

A fet of one hundred and two, befides the portrait of 
Feyerabandt, fora Latin edition of Livy, printed at Frank- 
fort 1572-3 in oblong quarto. 

Another fet for a folio edition of Pliny, printed alfo at 
Frankfort A.D. 1584. Another fet for a quarto book of 
hunting, printed at Frankfort in 1582, which book was 
confiderably augmented after the death of Amman, and re- 
printed in 1617. Another fet of one hundred and three of 
ecclefiaftical habits, dated 1564, and another of one hun- 
dred and twenty, for “* Gynaceum, five Theatrum Mulierum, 
in quorum precipuarum omnium per Europam, &c.”’ in 
oblong quarto, printed at Frankfort, 1586. 

Chriftopher Maurer engraved from his own compofitions, 
and from thofe of T’.Stimmer, both on copper and on wood. 
He was born at Zurich A.D. 1558, and died at Wintert- 
hour in 1614. His father Jofhua was an artift, and under 
the paternal roof he learned the rudiments of art, but was 
afterwards removed to Strafburg, and placed under Tobias 
Stimmer, where both the mafter and fcholar were clofe ftu- 
dents, and foon began to be diftinguifhed by the number of 
interefting and beautiful works which they produced. 

The cypher of Maurer will be found in our fecond plate of 
German monograms. Ajiter pafling fome years in the 
{chool of Stimmer, he returned to his native city, and added 
to his reputation by his frefco pictures which adorn the fa- 
cades of diftinguifhed houfes, and by the juit likeneffes he 
difplayed in his portraits; with the true {pirit of a Swifs 
artit, he always preferred patriotic fubjeéts, and has often 
painted the origin of the Helvetic coniederacy. 

Of his engravings, thofe on copper are mott fought after 
by connoifleurs, particularly a fet of bible cuts, and four 
emblematical etchings relative to proceedings in the courts of 
law, which, after the death of the artift, were introduced 
into a Latin book. 

Of his letter-prefs engravings, which are neatly executed, 
the beft are probably the fet ae animals of the chace, which 

he executed in conjunction with his matter, and which were 
publifhed at Strafburg in the year 1605. And a fet of the 
bible under the title of « Hiftorifche Vorftellungen uber 
die ganze Bibel,” which do honour to his inventive talent, as 
well as to his manual powers as an engraver. 

Chriftopher Jamitzer, or Jamnitzer, was born at Nurem- 
berg in the year 1560, and died in the fame city in 1617. He 
periormed feveral etchings wluch are marked with the cypher 
which the reader will find among our monograms of the 
German engravers, but they are far from being of firft rate 
merite 

Of the fame family were Barthclomew and Wenceflaus 
Jamitzer, whom we pafs as unimportant perfons. 

The beit werks of Chriftopher confift of groups of boys 
varioufly occupied, and the belt of thefe groups are thofe 
which follow; A fet of twelve, in s2mo.; another fet of 
twelve, mounted on marine animals; another fet of four 
combined with fwans, flowers, &c.; four children dancing in 
an arbour. A fet of grotefque chimeras, in quarto ; Chrif- 
topher Jamitzer alfo engraved a portrait of himfelf fitting 
in a perfpeétive machine, in the act of drawing or meefuring. 

Matthew Greuter was born at Strafburg A.D. 1564. He 
travelled more than once to Lyons and Avignon, and from 
thence te Rome for profeflional improvement, in which 
latter city, in the year 1638, he died. 
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Strutt defcribes him as a man of genius, but fo much 
praife as is implied in this word, cannot juftly be allowed him. 
He worked partly from his own compolitions, but his draw- 
ing is by no means correct; his extremities in particular 
being fadly neglected. He fometimes executed his plates 
with the graver only, ina neat ftyle, and in other inftances 
has employed etching. His principal productions are, the 
portraits of the popes Innocent X., and Sixtus V., the 
latter furrounded with an ornamental border in which the 
papel coinage is introdnced. Cardinal Seraphinus Olivarius 
Razzalius ; all in quarto. 

Of his hiftorical works we fhall only mention « The Vir- 
gin and Child,’’ feated in a landfeape, after Baroccio. M-ry 
Magdalen leaning her right hand upon a {fkull, after S. Gae- 
tano, dated 1584; bothin quarto. An emblematical print 
of Venus {tanding ona globe, with various virtues and vices 
perfonified, very neatly finifhed, and marked M. Greuter 
inv. et fec. 1587, in {mall folio. “* The Fall of Phaeton,’ 
after Windel Dieterlin, in large folio, dated 1588. “ The 
Deftrugtion of Troy,” after Lanfranc, and the magnifi- 
cent cavalcade of the emperor Charles V. engraved by Greu- 
ter in concert with Lucas Vorfterman, a large print of the 
frieze form, engraved on feveral plates. 

As Jean Frederic, the fon of Matthew Greuter, was born 
at Rome, and lived and died in Italy, our account of him 
will be found under Iranian School of Engravers. 

Matthias Kager was born at Munich in the year 1566, and 
died at Augfburg in 1634. He ftudied in Italy, and befide 
ranking bigh among the hiftorical painters of his time, was an 
engraver of merit. His ftyle is neat, and performed chiefly 
with the graver, though fometimes with the admixture of 
etching. His attachment to liberty, and averfion to the man- 
ners of a German court, induced him to quit that of Bavaria, 
and he became a citizen and finally a burgomaiter of Augfs 
burg. 

S. Kilian engraved a portrait of him in 1626. The bef 
of his own prints are: ‘* The Adoration of the Shepherds,”? 
dated 1610. “St. John Baptifing Chrift in the river Jor- 
dan,’’ both of the folio fize, and from compofitions by him- 
felf: «The Holy Family,” in an oval, alfo from his own 
picture, and in ato. and “St. Francis furrounded by the 
Monks of his Order, to whom -Chrift and the Virgin Mary 
are appearing in the Clouds,” a middling-fized upright from 
P. Remigius Bozzulo. 

Of Adam Elfheimer, furnamed Adam of Frankfort, who 
fhould elfe have been mentioned in this place, we have already 
fpoken. See ELsuriMer. : 

Theodore Kruger, or Cruger, was born in the city of 
Munich A.D. 1576. He travelled to Italy for improve- 
ment, where he formed his flyle of engraving on that of 
Francifco Villamena. He handled the graver, which was the 
fole inftrument of his art, with boldnefs, freedom, and facility, 
but his chiarofcuro is very defective, and his outlines incor- 
rect and hard. 

His principal engravings are: “ The Life of St. John the 
Baptift,’’ on twelve upright folio plates, after Andrea del 
Sarto, with the portrait of the painter prefixed, and dedicated 
to Cofmo de Medicis, dated 1618. ‘* The Laft Supper,”’ in 
large folio, after the fame. ‘The return of the Holy 
Family from Egypt,’? where the infant is embracing Jefus 
Chriit, after F. Bigio, alfo infolio. ‘The infant Saviour 
bleffing the little St. Jobn,’? after the fame painter.. And 
« A Prince ona Tribunal, furrounded by divers Statefmen,”” 
after Lanfranco, and inferibed “¢ Vox mihi.” 

Cruger fas alfo engraven fome portraits after Gabriel 
Wayer, to which he figns his name )itrich Cruger, by which ; 
Chriitian name he is belt known in Italy. 

Theodore 
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Theodore Cruger, the younger, was born in the year 1648, 
and was the fon of the preceding artift. The Italians call 
him Della Croce, the Flemings Vercruys, and the German 
Kruger. Tn the year 1710, he engraved, in concert with two 
others, the Florentine gallery. He alfo engraved “ St. Fran- 
cis at Prayer,”’ after Carlo Maratti, and a couchant Venus, 
both in folio, befide feveral portraits, among which is the 
daughter of Georgione, after that maiter; and Ludovicus 
Adimari, after P. Dandini. 

Dominic Cuftos, otherwife called Baltens, was the fon of 
Pierre Balthafar Baltens, a painter and poet, who had fome 
pretenfions alfo to knowledge in the art of engraving. He 
was born fome time about the year 1560 at Anvers, and 
died at Augfburg in 1612. His real family name appears 
to have been Baltens, but he fettled at the lait named city, at 
an early age, under the name of Dominique Cuttos, and. mar- 
rying there the widow of Barthelemy Kilian, the elder, was 
enabled to eftablifh a lucrative print trade, which continued to 
flourifh for a long period of time. 

Cuftos had feveral daughters, of whom fome were educat- 
ed to the art of engraving, and fucceeded tolerably well. He 
worked ina neat ftyle, entirely with the graver, but his 
prints are laboured, taftelefs, and without harmony of effec. 
Florent le Comte fays he engraved portraits in the tafte of 
Vandyke, but as Strutt properly remarks of this miftaken 
affertion, there is not the leaft refemblance between the fuff 
portraits of Cuftos, and thofe fo highly and fo juftly efteem- 
ed by Vandyke. 

The principal engravings by this artilt, are; the effigies 
of the German emperors, large whole length figures, in folio, 
dated 1601. 

The portraits of the Fuggera family, of which the firft 
edition, which is now become very rare, and is dated 1593, 
eontains but fixty-four portraits: in the fecond the number 
of portraits is increafed to fixty-feven: the third contains a 
hundred and twenty-feven, befides the arms of Fugger, and 
an ornamented title, but the names are added, of Lucas and 
Wolfgang Kilian. Another fet of portraits of heroes, &c. 
entitled “ Atrium Heroicum, Cxfarum, Regum, aliorumque 
fummatum ac principium, &c.” 

The chief of his engravings of feparate portraits are thofe 
of pope Sixtus V. prince Sigifmond in the coftume of Mol- 
davia, after J.ab. Ach, and from the fame painter Marcus 
Bragadino, dated 1591. Chriftianus I]. duke of Saxony, 
Henry bifhop of Augfburg, (in an oval,) Johan Philippi, 
bifhop of Bamberg, ditto. Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, 
and Elizabeth Lotharingea his wife, a pair of ovals, dated 

1598, all of the folio dunenfions. 

The moft efteemed of the hiltorical works of this artift, 
area fet of « Female Saints,” half lengths, after Frantz 
Afpruck. A fet of four in folio, of “ L’Hittoire de 
T Enfant prodigue,”? and ‘ Judith beheading Holofernes,” 
after John Von Auchen, of the folio fize. 

Lucus Kilian, the patriarch of a numerous progeny of 
engravers, was born at Augfburg in the year 1579. Under 
whofe directions he fludied, is not known, but the works of 
Henry Goltzuis and Muller appear to have been his fchool. 
Yt appears, however, that he went to Italy, in order to com- 
plete his itudies, where he engraved feveral plates from the 
pictures of the great Italian mafters: but returned, and died 
in his native city in the year 1637. 

<« Few artifts have manitelted a greater command of the 
graver than Kilian; whether we confider the apparent facility 
with which his ftrokes are turned over each other, or the 
4rmnefs with which they are executed, one cannot help ad- 
muring the author, though it evidently itrikes us that by 
paying too clofe attention to this part of his art, he neglected 
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the correétnefs of his outlines, and fatigued the lights with 
unneceflary work.”? Such is the opinion of our country- 
man Strutt: to which fhould be added, that his drawing is 
not accurate, nor his chiarofcuro broad and impreffive. 

Of the numerous works of Kilian, the following are held 
in moft efteem: «*'The Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ a mid- 
dling-fized plate, from the younger Palma. The fame fubjeét, 
alarge upright, after Spranger. Another of the fame fub- 
je, after Rotenhamer. And another (a large upright ) from 
J. Heintz. “A Holy Family,’ from Cornelius de Haerlem, 
and «The Miracle of the Loaves and Fifhes,’’ fromTintoret : 
both large uprights. * Chriit Praying in the Garden,” a 
{mall upright, arched at the top, from Frederic Sufties. <A 
dead Chriit,’’ from Michael Angelo. And “ A Nymphand 
Satyr,” from J. Heintz, both {mall uprights. «* The Rape of 
Proferpine,”’ a large folio plate, from the fame mafter. “ The 
Entombing of Chrift,’? an upright, without the painter’s 
name, dated-1600, which perhaps, with many other of the 
engravings of Jucas Kilian, is from his own defign. 

The belt portraits by this malter, are thofe of himfelf, 
aged 55, arare print in gto. * Petrus Cuttos, vulgo Baltens, 
Piétor et Poeta Antwerpianus,’’ dated 16:9. Nicholas 
Chriftophe, Prince de Rudzivil, both in gto. ‘The emperor 
Chriftian If. dated 1615. Maria Eleonora Suevorum Go- 
thorum Regina. Guilavus Adolphus Suevorum Gothorum 
Rex. And Albert Durer, a half-length; all of the folio 
fize : but whether the latter is from a piture by Rotenha- 
mer, or after Albert Durer himfelf, the prefent writer is 
uncertain. 

Wolfgang, the brother of Lucas Kilian, was alfo of 
Augfburg, and born in the year 1581. He ftudied under 
Dominic Cuitos, and, after his return from Italy, under his 
brother Lucas, whofe ftyle he imitated without attaining to 
the fame degree of excellence : his prints arefomewhat neater, 
but more tiff and formal. 

Wolfgang employed the greater part of his time in en= 
graving portraits, ot which the following are thofe of moft 
importance. Erneft Count Mansfield. Maximilian of Wal- 
lenitein, dated 1642. Jean Major, mathematician of Aug{- 
burg. Frederic Baron de Teuffenbach. Jean Godefion, 
bifhop of Wurzburg, and Ferdinand II]. king of the Ro- 
mans, all in ato. Of the folio fize; the archbifhops of 
Mayence, Cologne, and Treves; his own portrait, infcribed 
«© Labor improbus omnia vincit,’? and afet of twenty-feven of 
the emperors and archdukes of the houfe of Auttria, from 
1229 to 1623, with their lives and eulogiums, publifhed at 
Augiburg, in 1629. 

The mot efteemed of his hiftorical works, are the * Bap- 
tifm of Jefus Chrift,”” after Paolo Veronefe. «The Affump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary,’’ after Tintoretto; ‘ The De- 
{cent from the Crofs,’’ after Paolo Farinato, andthe “* Good 
Samaritan,’” after Giacomo Baflano, all in folio. «¢ The Re- 
furreétion of Chriit,”? arched at the top, after F. Baflano. 
The four Evangelifts, in upright ovals, from his own de- 
figns ; and the “ Fettival of the Peace of Weltphalia,”’ after 
Joab Sandrart, in large folio, engraved on two plates, and 
whichis now become a rare print. 

Bartholomew Kilian, the third fon of Wolfgang, was 
born at Augfburg in the year 1630, and died in the fame 
city inthe year 1696. He diftinguithed himfelf at a period 
of life fo early, that Sandrart emphatically fays, ‘he was 
dora anartilt.”” At the age of cighteen he engraveda Mag- 
dalen after M. Gondelach, which induced his father to place 
him under M. Merian of Frankfort, after ftudying with 
whom two years and a half, he travelled to Paris for further 
improvement. Here he remained more than three years, 
availing himfelf of the inftructions of different artifts, and 
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here he engraved his « Affumption of the Virgin,” after 
Philip Champagne, and “ Crucifixion,” after Teftelin. 

Returning to his native city, he continued to cultivate his art, 
and produced a great many excellent portraits, with fome few 
hiftoricat fubjeéts. Strutt is miftaken in faying he worked 
entirely with the graver, but 1s right in what he afferts of 
the originality of Bartholomew’s {tyle. He worked ina man- 
ner entirely different from thofe of the Kilians, who had pre- 
ceded him ; fometimes, in order to make a {triking diftinétion 
between the flefh and the draperies of his figures, he finifhed 
the former with dots only ; and at other times expreffed the 
darker fhadows of his flefh by lines, which he blended with 
dots inthe lighter parts. Mariette and Barthelemy talk of 
him as an example for a painter, but thefe writers are warmer 
in his praife than an infpeétion of his work will fully warrant. 

B. Kilian generally marked his engravings, of which the 
following lift contains the principal, with his name at length, 
but fometimes ufed only his initials, and at others, accord- 
ing to Huber, a cypher which does not appear to belong 
to him, but which we have copied, with others of the Kihan 
family, in the fecond plate of our German monograms. 

Six half length portraits, in folio, of celebrated proteftant 
preachers at Augfburg, after B Hopfer. Three medallions 
of archbifhops of Salzburg, with allegorical accompant- 
ments, after Henry Schoenfeldt. Johannes III. king of 
Poland, after Bloemart, dated 1681, a large butt of learned 
execution. Maximilian Emanuel, ele¢toral prince of Ba- 
varia, with hiftorical acceffories, a celebrated work, and the 
fubje@ of a thefis. ‘The emperor Jofeph as king of the 
Romans, on horfeback, the fubje& of another academical 
thefis, dated 1694; which Huber pronounces one of the 
fineft prints exiiting for natural grandeur ; all thefe are in 
large folio. ‘The portrait of Auguttus Il. Abbas Einfid- 
lenfis, isa large upright folio, dated 1686. 5 

The beft hiltorical produétion of Bartholomew isa ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,” a beautiful engraving in large folio, after 
Cafpar Sing. 

Philippe Kilian was a younger brother of Bartholomew, 
imitated his ftyle, and confined his talents almott entirely to 
portraits. He engraved, among many others, the portrait of 
his elder brother, whom he never equalled, though many of 
his works poffefs no {mall portion of merit. — 

Strutt mentions another engraver of this family of the 
mame of Wolfgang Philip, who flourifhed in the next cen- 
tury, and who executed a great number of portraits, which 
however have too little merit for our particular notice. 

Yet to fhew that nature had not exhaulted the Kilian 
Stock of talent, we hall here mention a little out of his 
chronological place, Philippe Andrea Kilian, great nephew 
of Bartholomew, who was born at Augfburg A.D. 1714, 
and died in that city in the year 1759. ne ? 

Defcended from a family of artiits, he imbibed, in early 
life, what may perhaps be termed an hereditary tafte for fine 
art. He firlt {tudied drawing and engraving under Frederick 
of Augfburg, and afterwards became the pupil of G. M. 
Priefler of Nuremberg, where he diflinguiihed himfelf by 
engraving fome plates or the “ Phyfica Sacra of Scheuch- 
zer,” and laid the foundation of his future fame. 

Some years after, whilft engaged in engraving from the 
Drefden gallery, the reputation of our artft ftood fo high, 
that Auguftus IIT. of Poland emphatically called him 
«the Magnet of Drefden,”” and when any other ne 
produced an inferior plate from the collection, was ufed to 
fay, in the way of delicate reproof, that it ought to be re- 
engraven by Milian. 
pi, our Y tilt, notwithftanding thefe honours, felt fo much 
restraint, whillt refiding at the court of Drefden, or fuch 
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Paffionate defire to return to his native city, that he fought 
an occafion to make fuch arrangements as enabled him to quit 
Bavaria after a refidence of fome years. 

P. A. Kilian is ufually reckoned among the moft meri- 
torious hiftorical engravers of Germany. On a bafis of 
found drawing, he ereéted rather a fingular ftyle of execu- 
tion; he interworked his principal or firft courfe of lines 
with very delicate ftrokes, which he croffed with a courfe 
of lines exceedingly lozenge upon the firft, and fometimes 
added a third courfe fomewhat more fquare; at other 
times he interworked his fhadows with long flender pecks, as 
they are technically ternied among engravers. But the cha- 
raéters of his heads are not equal to his general knowledge 
of the human figure. 

His bett hiftorical engravingsare, ‘ Jefus Chrift at prayers 
in the Garden of Olives,’ an upright plate of the folio fize, 
froma defign of hisown. ‘The Adoration of the Kings,” after 
Paolo Veronefe ; “*’The Woman taken in Adultery,”’ after 
Tintoret ; and ‘The Family of a noble Venetian,’’ after 
Paolo Veronefe, are all large folio plates, executed for the 
Drefden gallery. «Mary Magdalen wafhing the Feet of 
Chrift”? is from Nicholas Grafii; ‘The Baptifm of St. 
Auguitin,” from J. B. Pittoni; and “ Herodias with the 
Head of John the Baptift,”” from Carlo Dolce, are all of 
folio dimenfions ; ‘¢ Regina Angelorum,”? where the Virgin 
appears furrounded by Angels in Glory, after Bergmuller,. 
and another from the life of the Virgin, after C. T. 
Schefller, are a large and highly efteemed pair of engravings. 
But perhaps his moft juftly celebrated work is a very large 
plate of “ St. Cofmo and St. Damien,” after J. Wolfgang 
Baumgaertner. 

The bett portraits from the graver of Philippe Andrea, are 
thofe of Francis I. emperor of Germany, in a coat of armour, 
after Meitens. And Clemens Rezzonicus Venetus, Pon- 
tif Max, after G. D. Porta, a pair in large folio. Maria 
Therefa, queen of Auftria, an upright folio. Johan Mar- 
tin Chriftell, from a piéture by P. A. Kilian, himfelf. 
Chriftoph Henry Andre Geret, after J. Romelli. Field 
marfhal Curtius Chriftophel Graff von Schideren, after 
Stranz. Ferdinand, duke of Brunfwick, general in chief 
of the allied army, after Ant. Pefne; and Godofredus 
Schnurbein, marked P. A. Kilian, pinx. et feulp. 1750, alk 
of the folio dimenfions. 

George Chriftopher Kilian, another engraver of the fame 
family, was living at Augfburg when Heinnekin publifhed 
his ‘¢ Idée generale d’une Collection complete d’Ettampes,’” 
and perhaps may be living ftill. 

Ifaac Major was born at [Frankfort on the Maine in the 
year 1578, and died in 1630. Difcovering an early in- 
clination for the arts of defign, he was placed with Roland 
Savery, under whom he itudied landfcape painting for a 
time, but defirous of becoming an engraver, he placed 
himfelf, for inftruction in that art, with Giles Sadeler. He 
united etching with the work of the graver, but his works 
want energy, though they were held in fome eftimation at the 
time in which he lived. His principal productions are, a fet 
of fix middling fized landfcapes, wild fcenes in Bohemia, 
from Pietro Stephani. A very large landfcape from Row- 
Jand Savery, in which St. Jerome is introduced. Another 
fet of eight mountainous and favage landfcapes in Bohemia, 
in large Pie, after Jer. Wolf, and an allegorical portrait of 
the emperor in a car of triumph drawn by eagles and {wans, 

Chriftopher Jegher was a juftly celebrated engraver on. 
wood, who was born fome time about the year 1590, but 
the incidents of whofe life are but little known. He efta~ _ 
blifhed himfelf at Antwerp when he was about thirty years 
of age, where his extraordinary merit fo flrongly recom~ 
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mended him to Rubens, that he was engaged by that great 
matter to engrav: a confiderable number of his compofitions, 
and it is no {mall praife to add that he fucceeded to the per- 
fect fatisfaGtion of the painter. 

After the death of Rubens, Jegher re-purchafed moft of 
thefe engravings, and publifhed them on his own account. 
Colleétors fhould therefore bear in mind, that thofe impref- 
fions, from which the name of Rubens as the publifher is 
taken away, and that of Jegher fubftituted, are of the fecond 
edition, and confequently of inferior value to the firit. 

There is a degree of freedom and vigour in the ityle of 
Jegher that is perfeétly homogeneous with that of Rubens ; 
his hatchings are broad and powerful, and the imitation of 
the crofs hatchings is fo well expreffed, that his beft prints 
very much refemble drawings made with the pen and ink. 
He drew with mafterly corre¢tnefs; the extremities of his 
figures ‘are well marked ; and his heads, though flight, are 
full of expreffion. 

His beft, and by far the greater of Jegher’s productions, 
are after Rubens, but he has engraved a Crucifixion after I’. 
Franck, which is dated 1637, and fome few more from other 
matters. 

The followiag are after P. P. Rubens: “ Sufannah furprif- 
ed by the Elders.” «A Repofe in Egypt,” both in large 
folio. Some of the latter are printed in chiarofcuro, (i. e. 
with an additional block or two to add the demitints,) and 
are now become fearce. ‘* The infant Chrift and St. John 
playing with a Lamb."’ “ The Coronation of the Virgin 
Mary,’’ and “The Temptation of Chrift in the Defart,”’ 
all middling-fized folios. ‘ Hercules deflroying Envy and 
Difcord,”’ is from the cieling at Whitehall.“ The Conver- 
fation of Lovers,” isa very large garden-fcene, engraved on 
two blocks. “A drunken Silenus fupported by Satyrs,”’ is 
of the upright form, and a very fine compofition of the matter, 
which was alfo engraven on copper by Bolfwert. 

Matthew Merian, the elder, was born at Bafle in the year 
1593. His firlt ttudies were under the direction of Theodore 
Meyer, who inftruéted him in drawing. He afterwards be- 
came the difciple of Theodore de Brie. He was a man of 
talent, and his principal engravings are landfcapes, which he 
etched in a flight free ftyle, and finifhed with the graver. 
His views have much of that rare but valuable topographi- 
cal quality, the appearance of having been really copied from 
the places of which they bear the names, and which qua- 
lity Merian had the fill and the honour of imparting to his 
difciple Wenceflaus Hollar, of whom we have given an ac- 
count in our progrefs of ENGLisu engraving, but whofe 
monograms will be found in our third plate of thefe of the 
German fchool. 

Merian married the daughter of his tutor de Brie, by 
whom he had iffue: he died in the year 1657, aged 58, at 
Frankfort, or, according to fome of his biographers, at 
Schwalbach. 

His works, according to Le Compte, amount to upwards 
of five hundred plates. They are well known, and there is 
not fo much difparity in their merits as to make a felection 
here either eafy orneceflary. His marks and monograms are 
five in number, as will be found in our third plate. 

Of Matthew Merian the younger, who was for a thort 
time in London, we have made flight mention in a former 

lace. 

; His daughter, Maria Sybilla Merian, was a rhuch more 
diftinguifhed chara€ter. She was born at Frankfort on the 
Maine in the year 1647. At the age of four years fhe loft 
her father, which in moit cafes is a great misfortune, but not 
fo here, for her mother found in her fecond hufband, Jacques 
Morell, a kind and indulgent protector, who foftered the in- 
fant genius ef Maria. 


Morell, as is well known, was a diftinguifhed painter of 
fruits, flowers, and infects, and under his taftruétion our 
young artift foon diftinguifhed herfelf as a painter and natu- 
ral philofopher, to which attainments fhe afterwards added 
the art of etching. 

In the year 1665 fhe married Jean André Graf, a merito- 
rious painter of Nuremberg, who ftudied in the {chool of 
Morell. In 1679 fhe publifhed the firft volume of her 
‘* Hiltoire des Infe&tes del’Europe deffines d’apreés nature, 
et expliqués par Marie-Sybille Merian ; oi l'on traite de la 
gencration et des différentes metamorphofes des infe@es et des 
plantes dont ils fe nouriffent ;’ and in 1683, fhe pnblifhed 
the fecond volume of the fame work, in the execution of 
which fhe paid attention tothe engravings, as well asthe defigns, 
it being the firft work wherein is difplayed the minutia which 
is fo important in the eye of the connoiffeur, and fhe managed 
the etching-needle with the dexterity fhe had before evinced. 
in the management of her pencil. 

In the courfe of the next year, fhe returned to Frankfort: 
with her family, and, from a miftaken zeal in religion, fepa- 
rated from her hufband; retired with her mother and two 
daughters to Weft Friefland, and became a member of the 
fociety of Labadiftes. ‘The fraternal fociety of Labadiftes, 
(who called themfelves brothers and fifters ) had then affembled 
under Peter Yrond, and their head-quarters were the caftle 
of Den Bofch, fituated between Franeker and Levardin, of 
which the pofleffor’s name was Sommerdyck. Here fhe re- 
mained a confiderabletime, and here fhe had opportunity to 
infpeét atleifure a fine colleCtion of the infeéts of America, 
of which fhe made very exa&t drawings, and from hence her 
thirft after profeffional knowledge Jed her to make oceafional 
excurfions to Amfterdam and other parts of Holland, which 
at that time abounded with cabinets both of piftures and 
natural hiftory. 

Her enthutiafm now took a new turn, and coinciding with 
the wifhes of the Dutch naturalifts, fhe was induced, in the 
year 1699, to undertake a voyage to Surinam. On her arri- 
val, after an agreeable paflage, a wide field opened to her 
profeffional ambition. She painted the infects and reptiles 
of the country on vellum, and examined with philofophical 
care their various habits and changes: but the heat of the 
climate, and her intenfe application, having injured her health, 
it became neceflary for her to return to Europe in the fol- 
lowing year. 

She brought home an ample colleétion, not only of draw- 
ings, but of fhells, dried infects, &c. She now fettled at 
Amfterdam, and immediately fet about publifhing the fruits 
of a voyage, than which none had ever been performed more 
truly interefting to the naturalifts of Europe. 

Of the fixty large folio plates contained in her “ Meta- 
morphofes Infectorum Surinamenfium, &c."’ feveral were ex- 
ecuted by herfelf, and he alfo fupplied the defcriptions. It 
was publifhed at Amfterdam in the year 1705. 

In the fecond edition, which was publifhed by the phyfi- 
cian Jean Marret, in the French language, more plates and 
explanations were added by the author, who confecrated the 
remainder of her days to delineations and refearches of this 
nature. 

Too far advanced in life to venture on a fecond voyage, 
yet knowing that much had been left unaccomplithed at Suri- 
nam, Maria Sybille now formed the defign of fending thither 
her eldeit daughter, who had accompanied and affifted her in 
her former voyage. Jeanne Helene cheerfully undertook 
the commiilion, landed at Surinam, painted with hereditary 
fkill all the remaining fubjeéts of natural hiflory that fhe 
could find interefting in the country, added her remarks, and 
tran{mitted them to Amiterdam ; but death had now inter- 
pofed to prevent this confummation of the pleafures of Maria 
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Sybille. ‘The fupplement was however publithed by her fe- 
cond daughter Dorothea Maria, who was born in 1678, and 
herfelf painted flowers and infe&ts with great ability. 

The curious, who would form an adequate idea of the 
knowledge and talent of this extraordinary artift, fhould vifit 
the principal cabinets of Holland. Yet in our own nation- 
al colle€tion at the Britith mufeum, are fome volumes of 
her paintings on vellum, which are almoft daily turned over 
with wonder by its numerous vifitants. 

John William Bauc was a very meritorious painter and 
engraver of landfcape and hiftory. He was born at Straf- 
bourg in the year 1600, ftudied under Frederic Brendel, and 
afterwards in Italy, where he refided a confidsrable time, 
and where he was patronized by the duke at Bracciano and 
prince Guiftiniani. In the year 1637 he removed to Venicey 
and from thence to Vienna, and died there three years after- 
wards, at the age of forty. 

The landfeapes which he painted w'th water colours on vel- 
lum are particularly célebrated, and he engraved a vait Bum- 
ber of plates from his own defigns, fome of which are in a 
ftyle refembling that of his contemporary Callott, to which 
he affixed the cypher which the reader will find in the third 
plate of our monograms, &c. of the German fchool of en- 

avers. 

Melchior Kufell completed the volumeof his works, which 
contains not lefs than five hundred engravings, after the death 
of Baur, whofe. “ defigns,”” in the language of Strutt, 
# manifett great marks of a fuperior genius, but without 
cultivation.”? The cypher with which he ufually marked his 
engravings, of which the following are the names of the 
principal, will be found in our plate of monograms. 

Portrait of Don*Paolo Geordano IL.; Orfino, duke de 
Bracciano, an oval, dated 4636, a rare print; a fet of 
eighteen, of the coftume of different nations; a fet of 
fifteen of the battles of various nations, entitled “¢ Capric? di 
varie Buittallie,’’ in quarto ; another iet of fourteen battles ; 
a fet of eight landfeapes, and another of four, entitled The 
Elements.’ A fet of twenty of a fuperior character, of 
the battles of «* La Guerre Belgique,’ and 

His principal“work, confifting of one hundred and fifty 
platesin quarto, from Ovid's metamorphofes, publithed at 
Vienna in 164:.-~Thefe are flightly etched, and finifhed 
with the graver. The figures introduced are generally {mall 
and incorre& in the drawing, the back-grounds rather dark, 
and the trees deficient in lightnefs and freedom. ‘The archi- 
tecture, which Baur is fond of introducing, is well defigned, 
and correét in the perfpective. 

Hans or Jean Ulric Franck was a native of Kaufbeuren, 
an imperial city of Suabia, born in 1603; and was particu- 
larly excellent in painting and etching {mall figures. He 
fettled at Augfburg, where he died in the year 1689. 

In conjunction with Sufan Sandrart, A. Zelt and J. 
Meyer, Franck engraved a fet of the Fountains in Rome 
and itsenyirons. The belt of his other engravings are four 
combats in quarto, dated 1643. “ David and Abigail,”’ 
and “ Alexander defeating Darias,’* dated 1644, and both 
in folio. 

Joachim Sandrart was born at Frankfort on the Maine m 
the year 1606, and began his career of art by {tudying under 
Theodore de Brie and Matthew Merian, of whom we have 
fpoken. At the age of fifteen he went on foot to Prague; 
to viftt and obtain inflruétion from Giles Sadeler, after 
which he placed himfelf under Gerard Honthortt, of Utrecht, 
to learn the principles of painting, with whom he travelled 
to England. | He afterwards vilited Venice, Bologna, 
Naples, and Rome, and received inftruétions from ‘Titian; 
Paul Veronefe, Guido, Guevcino, Pouflin, and others: in 
fhort, if inftruétion and example alone could have produced a 


great artift, Joachim fhould have been the firft of his time. 
He returned however to Germany, and finally fettled at Nu- 
remberg, where he eftablifhed an academy of art, and where 
he died ten years afterwards, at the age of 77. 

Sandrart was rather an artift of acquirement than of genius, 
and hence his works are deficient in vividnefs and warmth. 
He painted and engraved hiftory and portrait ; he was alfoa 
man of letters, and his “ Academy of Architeéture, Scuip- 
ture and Painting,’ which was firft publifhed at Nuremberg 
inthe year 1679, though prolix, is ftill celebrated througts 
Europe. 

This book, which contains much hiftorical information, 
and the biography of the moft diftinguithed artifts, is enrich- 
ed with aconfiderable number of engraved portraits, befide 
other prints. It was firft published in the German language, 
but an edition in Latin was printed in the year 1683, and it 
has fince received various additions from the fuccefiors of 
Joachim Sandrart. : 

His own engravings are performed chiefly with the point, 
and the beft of them will probably be found to be a half 
length figure of the goddets Flora, after Titian ; an elderly 
woinan contemplating a Cupid in no very delicate a@tion: 
and * The Death of Cleopatra,” from his own compdfitions, 
all in quarto. 

Jacques Sandrart, the nephew of Joachim, was born at 
Frankfort in the year 1630, and died at Nuremberg in 
1708. He ftudied engraving at Amiterdam under Cornelius 
Dankerts, and afterwards at Dantzic under W. Hondius. 

He fettled finally at Nuremberg, where he purfued his 
art with fingular induitry, the number of his portraits alone 
being not fewer than four hundred, fome of them of the folio 
dimenfions, and executed with the graver alone, ma clear and 
neat ftyle, befide which he publifhed a number of geogra- 
phical charts and other engravings. 

His portraits are not uncommon, and among the moft mee 
ritorious will be found to be thofe of his uncle Joachim 
Sandrart, a half length figure, infcribed “ Seculi Noftré 
Apelles.’’ The bufts of Rodolphus H., Ferdinand II.,- Fer- 
dinand II]., and Frederic, prince of Norwegia and duke of 
Slefwie 5 a half length ot Hohannes Michael Délherrus, 
after R. Wernfels; Ermuth Saphia, electoral princefs 
of Saxony, &c. Johannes Paulus Auer, painter of Nu- 
remberg ; Joachim Sandrart, junior, dated 1688 all in 
folio. 

Jean Jacques Sandrart, the fom of Jacques, whom we: 
have juft difmifled, was born at Ratifton A.D. 1655, ands 
died at Nuremberg in 1698 He itudied the arts of: defigr: 
under his. father and his great uncle Joachim; his works 
prove the facility of his invention. He enriched the yolumes: 
of Joachim with feveral tafteful and fpirited etchings, and 
his portraits, which are etched, and fimthed afterwards with 
the graver, are defervedly held in efteem. His beft works 
are, the portraits of EEhzabeth Henrietta, prineefs of Bran- 
denburg,, furrounded by emblems; and Siyius Jacob \de 
Dunkelmann, both in foho, after Adam le Clerck 3 “ The 
Holy Family,” after Joachim Sandrart + “ 2neas; faving: 
his Father from the Flames of 'Troy,”’ after Raphael, dated’ 
7682. ‘ Marphorius, or the Statue of the Khine,” among: 
ruined ‘edifices ; “¢ The* Nile”? among ruined monuments of 
antiquity, all in folio, aut the latter pair, with many, others. 
after Joachim, are introduced into his «© Academy, &¢s.’ 

Jean Jacques alto, engraved feveral plates of merit. for a 
folio work, entitled *¢ Suecia Antiqua.et Hodierna,” : 

Sufan Marie Sandrart was the filter of Jean Jacques, and 
was born‘at Nuremberg in the year 1658. She fludied 
under the direction of her father, and engraved with fome 
ability a confiderable number of plates of ornaments. 

She engraved alfo a Bacchanal, with the infcziption iat 
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moderatum dulee Amorum ;"” «© The Affembly of Gods at 
the Marriage of Cupidand Pfyche,’’ after Raphael, and the an- 
tique bas relief of “ The Aldobrandini Marriage,’ after Pietro 
Santo Bartoli, for the academy of Joachim Sandrart,, all of 
the folio dimenfions. 

Of Hollar, who flourifhed about this time at Prague, we 
have already fpoken. See Origin and Progrefs of Encuisy 
Engraving. 

‘That extraordinary artift, Adrian van Oftade, for an ac- 
count of whofe merits as a painter, fee the article OsTapr, 
performed about this time fome etchings, which are yery 
jultly admired for their freedom and fpirit. They are not 
all executed in the fame ftyle, though the fame mind be 
every where evident. Some ave dark and coarfe, and were 
printed juft as the aquafortis left them, while others are more 
neatly executed, and appear to have been fubfequently 
worked upoa with the triangular point, as was the cuflom 
of Rembrandt and Worlidge. ‘The two marks with which 
Oftade occationally fubferibed his etchings, will be found in 
our third plate of the monograms of the German fcheol. 

The whole of his etchings confift of at leaft fifty-two 

lates of yarious dimenfions, all from his own defigns, of 
which the following are perhaps moft worthy of being fpe- 
cified ; ‘* Several Peaiants at the Door of a Cottage,’ with 
a fair in the back ground, a middling-fized upright. “© A 
Dutch Wake,’ the fame. ‘ Several Peafants, Fighting 
with Knives,’ a fmall plate, lengthways, dated 1658. ‘ The 
Cottage Dinner,” the fame, dated 1653. All thefe are in 
his bold ftyle of etching. Thofe which follow are fuch as 
he finifhed with more care. ‘ The Painter,’’ with an inferip- 
tion beginning. in this manner: ‘* Pictor ,Apelle, pingas,’’ 
and the firit impreffions of this plate are with the cap con- 
fiderably above the eyes of the figure; in the fecond im- 
preflions, the cap nearly touches the eyes. ‘¢ A Mounte- 
bank,’’ a fmall upright plate, arched at the top. ‘ The 
Spectacle Seller,” a {mall upright plate. « A Man, Wo- 
man, and Child, at the Door of a Cottage,’? a middling- 
fized plate, lengthways, dated 1652. Several peafants, half 
figures, at a window, one of them is finging a ballad, and 
another holds the candle, a fmall upright plate. “* A Man 
Leaning ever a Hatch, blowing a Horn,’ the fame. ‘* A 
Cottage Entertaimment,’’ with hgures dancing, a middling- 
fized plate, lengthways. 

The biographers of lieutenant-colonel de Siegen, (an offi- 
cer in the fervice of the landgrave of Hefle,) have contefted 
with the friends.of prince Rupert for the honour of the in- 
vention of mezzotinto. The lieutenant-colonel was born in 
the year 1620, and, according to the baron Heinnckin, exe- 
cuted in that manner a portrait of the princefs Amelia Ehi- 


zabeth of Hefle Caffel, in 1643. 


For an account of prince Rupert's pretenfions to the dif- 
covery, fee the article Origin and progrefs of Exe1isu En- 
graving. ‘“ An Holy Family,” after Caracci, in folio, is 
alfo mentioned (but without a date) asa mezzotinto pro- 
duétion of Siegen. 

Jean Francois Ermels, who pofleffed confiderable talents 
in the art of painting and engraving land{capes and cattle, 
was born in the environs of Cologne in the year 1621, and 
died at Nuremberg in 1693. He ftudied under J. Holzmann 
and Jean Both, and the following plates, confifting chiefly of 
Jand{cape {cenery, adorned with ruined edifices and animals, 
were etched by him with great {pirit and freedom. A pair of 
upright landfcapes, «A Rocky Scene, anda compofition of 
Ancient Architeéture,’” in ato. ‘ A Landfeape,” in which 
the figures introduced are a faun and bacchante. Another, 
with monuments of antiquity. And a pair of * Paftoral 


Scenes,"’ with fhepherds, cattle, and ruined edifices, all of 
the 4to fize. 

Matthew Keefell, or Kyfell, was born at Augfburg in 
1621, and died there in the year 1682. He fuccefsfully min- 
gled the work of the graver with that of the point, and his 
belt prints, which are named in the following lift, poffefs a 
large fhare of merit. The portraits of Chriftopher Benden, 
in gto. Carolus Sulzer. Adolphus Zobelins. Andreas 
Winkler Joliannes Michael Dilherrus, after Ulricus Mayr 
(an highly finifhed head in an o€tagon border). Leonardus 
Weiflius, after Jos. Werner, all in folio. A fet of forty- 
two after Ludovico Burnacini, entitled ‘ Il Pomo d’oro,” 
and confifting of {cenic decorations, &c. dated 1668, are 
folio etchings ; and the only hiftorical work from his hand, 
with which we are acquainted, is ‘* The Virgin and Child,” 
apparently from a compofition by himfelf 

Melchior Keefell, the brother of Matthew, was born at 
Augtburg in the year 1622, and died in the fame city in 
1683. Here he acquired the rudiments of his art, but per- 
fected his ftudies under Merian of Frankfort, from whence, 
after refiding fome few years, he returned to Augfburg, 
and began to engrave the ‘* Iccnographia,’’ of Wilhelm 
Baur, a folio work, which confilts of one hundred and 
forty-eight prints of various fizes, confifting partly of the 
«¢ Life and Miracles of Jefus Chrift,’”’ and partly of views of 
the “ Seaports and Gardens of Italy,” which work was pub- 
lifhed at Augfburg, A.D. 1682. 

Strutt fays of this artit, that “ there is fomething very 
agreeable in his manner of engraving, efpecially ra he 
confined himfelf to fubjects where the figures are {mall, for 
as he drew but incorrectly, his figures appear defective, as 
they increafe in fize.’? Baur was fond of ornamenting the 
back-grounds of his compofitions with fuperb buildings, 
which Keefell has executed with much fpirit; his rocks alfo, 
and mountainous diftances, have great merit ; but his trees 
want freedom, lightnefs, and characteriftic determination of 
their foliage ; his chiarofcuro is alfo fpotty and fatiguing to 
the eye, if this be not rather the fault of Baur. : 

Melchior engraved other plates befide thofe for the Ico- 
nographia of Baur, of which the principal are, « ‘The Hif- 
tory of Ulyfles,”” from Theodore van Talden ; fome antique 
ftatues, executed entirely with the craver ; and the portraits 
of Sebaftianus Kirchmajerus, public profeffor at Ratifbon, 
after Benj. Block, in 4to.; Johannes Hozius; Maximilia- 
nus Curz, dated 1658; and Antonius Schottius, dated 
1680, all of the folio fize, 

Jeanne Sibelle Keefell, born at Augthurg in the year 
1646, was the third daughter of Melchior, married Jean 
Ulrich Kraus, engraved, among other plates, a fet of four, 
of the Satyr and Villagers, Juno, Wenus, and Pallas, 
atter Elfhiemer, and died in her native city in 1717. 

Jonas Umbach was alfo of Augfburg, bern in the 
year 1624, and merits an high rank among the artifts of 
Germany. His prints confit chiefly of etchings after his 
own defigns, executed with {pirit and an appearance of faci- 
lity... He engraved one hundred and eleven plates, of which 
the following are the fubjects of the principal, and died in 
his native city about the commencement of the feventcenth 
century. ‘* A Madonna and-Child.”” “ An Holy Fa- 
mily.” A Penitent Magdalen,” and « St. Peter,’ all of 
fimall dimenfions. Fonr plates from “ The Parable of the. 
Good Samaritan.’? Four ditto of “ Infantile Sports.” 
pair of “ Triumphs of Marine Deities.’ «A Family of 
Satyrs,” all of fmalt fizes; and a-fet_of four land- 
fcapes, adorned with rains of ancient monuments and 
paltoral figures, dated 1678, in 4to, highly efteemed en- 
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Lingélbach, Backhuyfen, and Jean Henry Roos, alfo per- 
formed {ome meritorious etchings in Germany about this 
time, The animals of the latter are much celebrated, and 
among his beft plates may be reckoned a fet of twelve, of 
é Domeftic Animals,” in gto. A pair of “ Grand Land- 
{capes,"’ adorned with cattle and ruined buildings, and “ Un 
Berger endormi au pied, &c.’" He was born at Otterdorf, 
in the Palatinate, in 1631, and died at Frankfort in 1681, and 
his mafters were Julian Jardeyn, and Adrian de Bie. | 

The family of the Wolfgangs contributed but little to 
the advancement of engraving: we therefore pafs them briefly. 
George Andrea Wolfgang was originally a goldimith and 
engraver on the precious metals, but afterwards ftudied en- 

raving on copper under Matthew Keefell, and {craped fome 
foe mezzotintos. He was born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
A.D. 1631, and died at Augfburg in 1716. The beit 
engravings of George Andrea are the portraits of George 
Frederic, margrave of Brandenberg, after C. Zierl, in folio, 
and Pierre Muller, Juriconfulti, in 4to. And, in hiftory, 
« A Grand Sacrifice to Diana,”’ after A. Schoenfeld, and 
«« Saul confulting the Ghoft of Samuel,” after Jof. Werner, 
both of the folio fize. 

Andrea Matthew, the fon of George Andrea Wolfgang, 
was bora at Augfburg in the year 1662, and died in the fame 
city in 1735. Hz fludied the clements of defign under the 
dire@tion of his father ; but embarking for England with his 
brother, prefumptively at fome port in the Mediterranean 
fa, they were intercepted by an Algerine corfair, and car- 
ried into captivity. On their liberation, which was in confe- 
quence of a ranfom paid by their father, they both returned 
to Augiburg, where Andre Matthew fettled, and began to 
engrave portraits: he alfo engraved a print of “ The Court 
of Algiers,” in which he has reprefented himfelf as a flave. 

His beit portraits are thofe of George Andre, his father, 
and Nicolaus Nuremberger, both in 4to., and in folio, John 
George Buttner, bifhop of Frankfort, and Chriltopher Rad. 
In mezzotinto he has engraven Charles VI., king of the 
Romans. But, perhaps, his very belt performance 1s a por- 
trait of the margrave of Anfpach. 

His younger brother, Jean George Wolfgang, was born 
in 1664, received the fame initruétions as Andrea Matthien, 
and foon after their releafe from captivity travelled to Berlin, 
and in 1704 became engraver to the court. He engraved 
and publifhed there a great number of portraits, among 
which that of the ele@or Frederick William, after Jacobi’s 
equeftrian ftatue in bronze, is defervedly held in mott efteem, 
though, in moft of his portraits, the flefh is executed with 
delicacy, and Jean George is, on the whole, as an artift, the 
flower of the Wolfgang family. He died at Berlin in the 
year 1704. 

Gultavus Andrea Wolfgang was the fon of Andrea 
Matthien. He was born at Augfburg in the year 1692, 
and, after ftudying portrait engraving and miniature painting 
under his father for a time, followed his uncle to Berlin, 
where he remained for many years, but returned finally to 
his native country, where he died in the year 1766. é 

His bett portraits, of which the ficth is engraved chiefly 
in dots, are thofe of M. Francois Reyter, admiral pour 
l Armee navale Angloife en Afrique. Wolfgangus Jacobus 
Sulzer, Reipublice Augultane Decemvir, atter G. Eichler, 
and Carl. Freyher von Stien ; in {mall folio. : 

Jean Jacques Thurneifen, or Thourneyfen, was born in 
the year 1636 at Bafle, in Switzerland, and died in the fame 
city in 1718. After having learned to draw in his own 
country, he went to Strafbourg to fludy engraving under 
Pierre Aubry, where he remained about three years, and 
removed fucceflirely to Lyons, and to the court of Turin. 


In 1695, he returned to Vienna, accompanied by his fons ; 
and his great merit, which was called by his rivals his 
fuperior fortune, obtained for him the patronage of the 
emperor Leopold. He was now the object of envy to the 
artifts of Augfburg, where he continued to refide for 
fome years ; butas age approached, he wifhed to fee again his 
native land, and departed for Bafle in the year 1699, 
where, as we have already faid, he finifhed his career. 

Thourneyfen was a man of a robuit frame, vigorous 
mental powers, and extreme profeffional affiduity. His mo- 
nogram will be found in our third plate of thofe of the Ger- 
man {chool. Among the engravings he performed, thofe 
which are executed with a fingle ftroke or fpiral, in imita- 
tion of Mellan, have been moit admired, though, perhaps, 
not moft juftly. He alfo occafionally imitated the fquare 
croflings of F. de Poilly. 

His fon, Jean Jacques the younger, worked in imitation 
of his father, but was lefs fuccefsful. The bett engravings 
by Thourneyfen the elder are, the portraits of Laurentius 
Scotus, after Luc Damaret, dated 1661. Francois Tur- 
retein, after P. Haud. Petrus Werenfelfius, profeffor in 
the academy of Bafle, after L. F. Wetftein, engraved of 
the folio fize, (by the Thourneyfens, father and fon,) in 
1702. 

Of his hiftorical works, our allotted {pace only allows 
us to reition “ The Virgin Mary, Infant Chrift, © 
and St. Joha,”’ in a circle, sie Carl. Dauphin, a folio 
plate, engraved in the fathionable ityle of Mellan. ** An 
infant Chrift,’’ after Blanchet, in gto. ‘ La Bilancia Politica 
del Boccalini.”” Two large folio plates of ‘¢ Grand Thefes 
in Philofophy,’’? in which whole length portraits of the 
princes palatine of Neubourg are introduced, and the 
itatues of Laocoon, Antinous, and Latona, in the ityle of 
Mellan, for Sandrart’s academy. 

Frangois Ertinger was born at Wyl, in Suabia, A. D. 
1640, travelled to Italy for improvement, but died at Paris 
in the year 1700. As an engraver, neither his judgment 
nor his tafte ranks very high; but the following lift of his 
beft works will fhew that the fubjects of his prints at leaft 
were fometimes wifely chofen. 

A fet of eight plates, after Rubens, from the Hiftory 
of Achilles. ‘ The Marriage of Cana in Galilee,” a large 
folio, after Raymend le Fagi. A fet of ten, from the 
fame mafter of the Hiitory of the Counts of Thouloufe. 
A large folio, of a Bacchanalian fubje& after N. Pouffin ; 
and the portraits of Nicholas Machiavel of Florence, the 
celebrated political philofopher, in 8vo. Gabriel de 
Pinaco, Jureconfulti; and Jean Ferdinand de Beughem, 
bifhop of Anvers, after F. de Cock ; both in folio. 

Gerard Laireffe was born at Liege in the year 1640, and 
died at Amfterdam in 1711. He was initru€ted by his 
father, Regnier, in the rudiments of art. For an account 
of his merit as a painter, fee the article Larresse. He 
etched a valt number of plates, from his own compofitions 
with great freedom, and the fearlefs hand of a painter who 
has other objects in view than the graces or blandifhments 
of manual execution. His chiarofcuro is broad and power- 
ful, and fo contrived as to conduét the eye of a {pe€tator at 
once to the principal objeéts in the compofition. 

The major part of his defigns were engraven by himfelf, 
and, as Bafan obferves, are highly efteemed by connoiffeurs, 
and exceedingly ufeful to ftudents in art. 

The portrait of Laireffe, in folic, furrounded by emble- 
matical ornaments, has been engrayen by N. Viffcher. 

The mott efteemed of his own engravings are, “The | - 
Sin of our firft Parents,’ and “ Adam and Eve expelled 
from Paradife,”? a pair in folio. A rich compofition of 
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 Jofeph and his Brethren,’’ and another from the Hiftory 
of Solomon, both in large folio. “The Incredulity of 
St. Thomas ;’’ and another in folio, from the Life of 
Chrift, inferibed «¢ Sapientia unigena Dei Maximi.”” « St, 
Therefa in Extafy,’”? a large folio. “The parting of 
Heor and Andromache,”’ in folio. A rich compofition 
of Marc Antony and Cleopatra, with the motto « quam 
Mars nunquam, vicit Venus.”” A march of Amazons, 
infcribed ‘Virtus viri computa a¢tionibus probis.”? A grand 
Bacchanalian fubject. ‘ Venus lamenting Adonis.” A 
fet of four plates of the feafons. ‘ Diana and Endymion.’ 
«¢ Bacchus Silenus and Nymphs ;’’ all of the folio dimen- 
fions: and three large allegorical fubjects, in compliment 
to the prince of Orange. 

The prints of Laireffe are generally inferibed with one 
or other of the four monograms which the reader will find in 
our third plate of thofe of the German engravers. 

Samuel Bottschild was born at Sangerhaufen, in Thu- 
ringia, A. D. 1640, and died at Drefden in 1707. He was 
an artift of tafte ; and, being poffeffed of elevated habits of 
thinking on profeffional fubjects, he was appointed director 
of the Drefden academy, and infpector of the eletoral 
gallery. His excellence in frefco painting is attefted by his 
picture of « The Defcent from the Crofs,” in the church of 
St. Martin at Halberftadt, and by feveral paintings which 
adorn the caftle gardens near Drefden ; and his etchings are 
performed with much picturefque freedom: the general 
character of his art partaking much more of the grand than 
the graceful. His principal engravings are, “ The Army 
of Sennacherib defeated by the exterminating Angel,’’ in 
folio. A fet of four, entitled « Le Don de I’ Entendement :”’ 
* Te Don de la Science ;”? “ Le Don de la Sagefle ;” 
“ Le Don de la Force,” in 4to. A fet of the four parts 
of the day, with Latin inferiptions. A pair of emblema- 
tical fubjeéts, intitled « L’Efperance et la Patience ;?? « La 
Foi et Ja Charité,’ ovals, in 4to. «* Ulyffes and Epius,’’ 
and a fubjeCt from the Life of Hercules, both of the folio fize. 

Elias Hainzelmann was born at Augfburg in the year 
1640, and died in the fame city in 1693. He ftudied en- 
graving at Paris in the fchool of Francois de Poilly, whofe 
ftyle of manual execution he imitated with great fuccefs ; 
and Strutt has well obferved, that had his drawing been 
equally correét, his works would have ranked with thofe of 
the greateft mafters. They poflefs, however, efpecially his 
portraits, a confiderable fhare of merit. 

From Hainzelmann’s hiftorical works, the following will 
probably be found moft worthy of felection: ‘ The 
Silence,’”’ after Annibal Caracci ; fo called, becaufe, while the 
Infant Chrift is fleeping, the Madonna holds up her finger to 
St. John, as he approaches, to prevent his difturbing the Sa- 
viour. This picture has fince been engraved by others, but 
particularly by Bartolozzi ina very fuperior ftyle. A large 
upright plate of an Holy Family, after Sebaftian Bourdon ; 
and two others lengthways, of the fame fubje¢t, from the fame 
painter, in one of which the infant St. John prefeits a lamb, and 
in the other an apple, to Jefus Chrift. St.lrancis, after Domi- 
nichino. ‘ The noli me tangere,’’ or Chrift in the garden, 
approached by Mary Magdalen, after Albano. ““ The 
Madonna and Child,’”? after Raphael. | Jefus Amabilis ; 
Mater Amabilis; St. Regard ; all of the folio fize. 

His beft portraits are thofe of Francis Zavier, of the 
fraternity of Jefuits; George Philip Rifs, after Ulric 
Mayr; Marcus Haberns, and Juliana Benedicta Winklerin, 
after the fame. David Thoman ab Hagelftein, after de 
Neve. Agnes van Schoenberg; Godfreed Eegerus ; Ga- 
briel Willer ; John Jacob Haller, after D. Savoy, all in 
folio, and Johan Chriftopk. ab Adelmannsfelden, after 


C. C. Kretzfchmann, in very large folio; the heac, the 
fize of real life. 

Jean Ulric Kraus, or Krauffea, was born at Augtburg 
A.D. 1645, and died in the fame city in 1719. He was the 
difciple of Melchior Kuffell, and married Jean Sybille his 
daughter, and became a clofe imitator ef the works of his 
contemporary Le Clerc. But all followers are neceffarily 
behind. Though Kraus copied Le Clerc’s life of Chrift, 
(which confilts of fixty fubjects) it is fufficiently obvious that 
they are but copies. 

His engravings are numerous, chiefly from his own com- 
pofitions, and the fubjects of them, for the moft part, views 
of buildings, or taken from the Old and New ‘Teftaments. In 
imitation of his model Le Clerc, he generally introduced a 
vat multitude of figures into his compofitions, but they are 
lefs graceful, and far lefs well drawn. He frequently en- 
riched his back grounds with architeGture, which he appears 
to have well underitood, and his chiarofeuro is often judi- 
cioufly difpofed, and his general effets good. 

The cypher with which Kraus ufually marked his prints 
will be foundin our third plate of German monograms, and 
the lift of his principal works is as follows: a fet of fixty 
fubjeéts copied from Le Clere’s life of Chrift, on {mall folio 
plates, two fubjects on each, printed at Augfburg 1705. The 
hiftory of the Old and New Teftaments, in gto. containing 
four fmall fubjeéts on each plate, and apparently defigned to 
be bound in 8vo. fo as to have two fubje@ts only on a leaf. 
The number of leaves would then amount to one hundred 
and eighty-eight, and they are fo numbered. The four 
feafons, and the four elements, defigned for the royal ta- 
peltries. A fet of twelve interefting views of the city of 
Nuremberg, after Andrea Graf, in folio, anda very large 
and capital view of St. Peter’s church at Rome, after the 
fame matter. 

Carl Guitave d’Amling, or ab Ambling, was born at Nu- 
remberg A.D. 1651, and died at Munich in the year 1702. 
He ftudied under F. de Poilly at Paris, and imitated his 
ftyle, but with no very great fuccefs. He was a painter as 
well as an engraver, but was chiefly engaged in engraving 
portraits. When he attempted hiflory, neither his drawing 
of the naked, nor the expreifion of his heads is corre, and 
the general appearance of his prints is cold and metallic. 

Yet the race is not always to the fwift, nor the battle to 
the flrong, and Amling, notwithitanding thefe defects, ob- 
taired court patronage, and became engraver to the duke of 
Bavaria. 

Of his numerous portraits, we fhall only mention thofe 
of Maximilian Emanuel, electoral prince of Bavaria, after T. 
Macolinus Muficus, dated 1670, a rare print. Maximilian 
Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, after J. B. Champagne, both in 
folio, and the latter efteemed one of his very beft per- 
formances. An equettrian ftatue, alfo of his patron, and 
Henrietta Maria Adelaide, duchefs of Bavaria, after Dela- 
monce, dated 1675,in an oval, and alfo of folio dimenfions, 

Of his hiftorical works the principal are, a fet of thirteen 
plates of different fizes, of the hiftories of the emperor Otho 
and Louis of Bavaria, from the tapeftries in the caftle of 
Munich, whick were executed. after P. Candido. Another 
fet of nine in folio, from the fame tapettries, reprefenting 
perfonifications of the months September, Oétober, and No- 
vember, the four Seafons, Morning, and Night. 

The family of Meyer flourithed as artifts, and chiefly as 
engravers, through two centuries. Joachim was born at 
Strafburg early in the fixteenth, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
by engraving a fet of fixty-two prints of combats with the 3 
{word. 

Aundrea was a native of Zurich, and engraved feveral views - 

of 
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of towns, to which he affixed one or the other of the fingular 
monograms which will be found in our third plate of thofe 
of the German {chool of engravers. 

Dirick was born in the fame city, and of the fame family, 
in the year 1571, and his principal work of engravings is a 
fet of portraits of the illuitrious perfons of Switzerland. 

Rodolph, and Canrad, Meyer were the fons of Dirick. 
The engravings of the former are chiefly portraits, with 
fome few emblematical prints: he was tolerably fuccefsful, 
and marked his prints as may be feen in our plate of German 
monograms. He was born in the year 1605, and lived only 
to the age of thirty-three. 

His younger brother Conrad was born in the year 1618, and 
died at Zurich, the city of hisnativity,in 1689. He produced 
a confiderable number of prints which were chiefly from his 
own defigns, among which are the cuts for an edition of 
Erafmus’s Praife of Folly. A fet of five, which are termed a 
comparifon of the prefent times with thofe of Noah and Lot. 
“The Deluge ;”’ “ The Laft Judgment,” and ‘ Memento 
Mori.” A fet of fifteen for the Mirror of Chrif- 
tians. A fet of cuts fora dance of Death, partly invented 
by himfelf, and partly by his brother Rodolph. And 
feveral fets of portraits of the burgomafters, reformers, and 
artilts of Zurich. 

Jean Meyer refided about the fame time, or a little earlier, 
at Nuremberg, but is prefumed by Strutt to have been of 
the fame family as the preceding. He etched, among other 
plates, a fet of battles in a flight but fpirited ftyle, from his 
own compofitions. 

Felix Meyer was more celebrated. He was born at 
Winterhour, in Switzerland, in the year 1653, and died at 
Weyden in 1713; his genius developed itfelf at Nuremberg. 
whilft ftudying under F. Ermels, a celebrated painter of land- 
feape, to which he afterwards added the ftudy of nature 
His etchings are defervedly held in efteem among connoif- 
feurs, for the freedom and intelligence which they difplay, 
combined with effetive chiarofcuro. ‘The moft important 
of thefe are, a fet of twelve, ornamented with ruined edifices 
and rocks, &c. Another fet of four of the fcenery of Swit- 
zerland, with-ancient monuments and figures, dated 1701. 
Another fet of four of the fame kind of fubjects, and an- 
other fet of the fame number, of a more wild, mountainous, 
and rocky charaGter, all of the 4to. dimenfions. 

Joachim Francois Beifch, or Beich, was born at Munich 
in the year 1665, and died in the fame city in 1748. He 
ftudied the principles ef defign under his father, who was a 
painter of Ravenfburg, but domiciliated at Munich. They 
both painted land{cape and battles, and Joachim travelled to 
Italy for improvement, where he refided for foveral -years, 
contemplating the {cenery of that claffical land{cape country, 
and the works of Gafpar Pouffin and Salvator Rofa. 

On his return to Munich, he.took up the etching point with 
fuccefs, and produced .feveral fets of plates of land{cape fee- 
nery in a grand talte, among which the principal are, a fet of 
eight mountainous land{capes from his own compolitions, in 
4to. Anotherfet of fix. Another fet of fix with rocks, 
cataracts, and banditti, in the ityle of Salvator Rofa, of the 
folio fize. ve 

George Philip Rugendas of Augfburg was born in the 
year 1666. ‘He learned drawing of [faac Fifcher, but 
afterwards ftudied with more advantage from the works of 
Pietro Tempetta, and Bourgognione. He travelled to 
Vienna, from thence to Venice, and from thence to Rome, 
where he remained a long time, and revifited Augfburg in 
the year 1695. At this time the war of the Spanith ie 
geffion was raging in Germany, and our artilt had oppor- 
Aunity to contemplyte its effects, and draw battles, {kirmifhes, 


and fieges, from nature. Among thefe the bombardment and 
taking of his native city by the French and Bavarians, forme 
an interefting fubject for his pencil and etching needle, an 
he publifhed in fix prints, their military operations in that 
neighbourhood during the years 1703 and 1704. 

Rugendas defervedly holds a diftinguifhed rank among 
battle painters. His defigns are at once bold and correét, 
his compofition orderly, his pencil facile, and his colouring 
performed on principle; above all, the varied attitudes and 
graces of his cavalry are jullly admired. 

Befides the pictures from his hand, which are not uncom. 
mon: in the galleries and cabinets of Germany, Rugendas 
has performed a confiderable number of etchings and plates 
in mezzotinto, of which the fubjeéts are chiefly hunting and 
battles ; fome by himfelf, and others in conjun&tion with his 
fons, of whom he had three that were educated to the arts. 

We begin our lift with a feletion from his etchings: a fet 
of fix of “ Capricci de Georgio Filippo Rugendas,’’ dated 
1698. Three fets of «*.Cavaliers Marching, in Action, &c.?’ 
confifting of twenty-two plates, in 8vo. A fet of fix very 
capital etchings, in folio, of “¢ Les Operations militaires des 
Francois et des Bavaroisa Aug{bourg et a fes Environs,’’ 
dated 1704. 

His bett mezzotintos are, * A Colonel of Huffars on 
Horfeback.” A fet of four, of “¢ Combats between Hun- 
garian and Pruffian Huffars.’’ A fet of four, ‘ Huntin, 
Pieces.”" A fet of four, * Battles, &c. in the Turkifh 
Campaign.”” Another fet of fix, entitled “* Les Operations 
et les Qccupations militaires,’’ &c. all in folio. 

The following were produced in conjuntion with his fons: 
A pair of ‘ Mountainous Landfcapes,"’ in gto. A pair of 
« Combats between Cavalry.’’ A iet of four, of “ Marches 
and Halts.’’ Another fet of four, of « Camps and Skir- 
mifhes,”’ all in gto. A fet of fix, of “‘ The Amufements 
of the Camp.” Two fets of Battles, confilting of fix 
ineach. A fet eight, of «‘ Marches, Halts, and Combats 
of Cavalry,’ all in folio; anda fet of twenty of various 
anilitary fubjects, in 4to. 

Jaques Chriftophe le Blond, or Bion, an engraver in mez- 
zotinto, was born at Frankfort in 1670. He travelled to 
Rome in the year 1696, in the fuite of the imperial ambaf- 
fador, where he fludied painting under Carlo Maratti, but 
his genius being of a mechanical turn, he entered with 
warmth into various fpeculations: at length he learned to 
{crape mezzotinto, and difcovered a method of printing mez- 
zotinto plates in colours. The Dutch painter Overbeek per- 
fuaded him to bring his new difcoyery to Amfterdam, from 
whence he emigrated to England. 

Eagerly bent on the execution of his new projet, he ex- 
ecuted in London feveral large plates in mezzotinto, from 
pictures by the greateft matters, and difpofed of the prints 
by lottery : but thofe who obtained the prizes appear not 
to have held them in any very great eflimation. He made 
known the manner in which he performed and printed thefe 
plates, in a book entitled “ Coloritto, or the Harmony of 
Colours in Painting, reduced to mechanical praétice, under 
eafy precepts and infallible rules,” which were printed both 
in Englith and French: but nothing is more commen than 
the failure of infallible pretenficns, and the fpirit of fine art 
has always evaporated in the various attempts to reduce 
it to mechanical practice. Le Blond’s project did not fuc- 
ceed. 

He afterward fet on foot afcheme for copying the Car- 
toons of Raphael in tapellry, and made drawings for that 
purpofe ; but though money was fubferibed, heufes built, 
and looms erected at the Mulberry-ground, near Chellea, 
this projeG alfo failed, and poor le Blond, to the no oe 
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diffatisfat&tion of thofe who were engaged with him, was 
obliged to difappcar. He dicd at Paris in the year 1740, 
in an hofpital. : 

The mezzotintos which he produced are not without a confi- 
derable fhare of merit ; but in his colouring procefs he was not 
always equally fuccefsful. The prefent writer has feen fome, 
which, in refpect of colouring, may be called gcod, and others 
which can fcarcely be efleemed as any thing better than bad. 
His colours are rarely vivid and freth, but frequently flat and 
dirty, and his drawing of the naked is incorrect, efpecially 
in the extremities of his figures. On the whole, his portraits 
will probably be found to be his belt performances, of which 
the principal, are thofe of king George II. in large folio, 
the fize of life; his queen, as a companion print. The three 
children of king Charles I. after Wandyck, in large folio. 
Carondolet, after Raphael. Sir Peter Paul Rubens, after 
Vandyck. And a noble Venetian, with a pointed beard, 
after Titian, all in very large folio, the fize of life. 

The beit of his hiitorical works are, « St. Agnes and St. 
Cecilia,’ after Dominichino. “« A Repofe during the 
Flight into Exypt ;”” and a « Venus Couchant,”? both after 
Titian. “ The Triumph of Galatea,”’ after Carlo Maratti. 
« Cupid fafhioning his Bow,” after Corregio. «° The Cha- 
rity of Jofeph,’”’ after C. Cignani. ag Chriit on the Mount 
of Olives,’’ after Caracchi. “ Chrift Entombed,’ after 
Titian. And an anenymous, but very fine ‘“ Magdalen,” 
ail of the folio fize. . ; 

Martin Bernigeroth was born at Ramelfburg in the year 
1670, and died at Leipfick in 1733. He produced a num- 
ber of portraits which 1s furprifing, and which were collect- 
ed in nine port-folios in the ducal cabinet at Drefden, many 
of them being of folio dimentions. Yet Bernigeroth does 
not rife above mediocrity as an engraver. ‘ ; 

Jean Martin Bernigeroth was the fon and pupil of Martin. 
He was born at Leiptick in the year 1713, and died in the 
fame city in 1767. He poffeffed about the fame portion of 
talent with his father ; his belt work being a portrait of Jean 
Adolphus, duke of Saxe Weiffenfeld, in folio, dated 1745, 
which fearcely rifes above mediocrity. Ls 

Antoine Balthafar Koenig was born at Berlin in the year 
1676, and died in the fame city fome time about 1740. His 
prints, of which the following portraits are thofe which are 
held in molt efteem, are not without a certain portion of 
Frederick William, king of Pruffia, after Weide- 


merit. ( 
mann. Frederick baron de DerfHinger, general of Pruffian 
cavalry. Charles Gottfried Schrader, aulic counfeller to the 


king of Pruffia. Alexander Hermann, Cointe de Wartenfle- 
ben, after Ant. Pefne, dated 1716. And the monument of 
Schrader, with a Latin infcription. ; Pe 
Chriftian Albert Wortmann was bora in Pomerania fome 
time about 1680. He went very young to Berlin, where 
he ftudied engraving under Wolfgang, and at the age of 
twenty-five was f{ummoned to Caffel, where he became en- 
graver to the landgrave of Heffe. From Caffel he went to 
Drefden, where he engraved feveral portraits, and among the 
reft his celebrated head of Chriftian Frederick Boctius. In 
the year 1727, Wortmann was called to the court of Peterf- 
burg, but the time and place of his death have not been re- 
corded. 7 ; 
His principal engravings are the portraits of Erneft Louis, 
landgrave of Hefle Darmitadt. Chriftian | Frederick Boe- 
tius. Joachimus Juftus Breithaupt, doctor in theology, after 
J. A. Rudiger. Johan Samuel Drobifch. Hermann Joa- 
chim Hahn. Anna, emprefs of Ruffia, after L. Caravac. 
is, fon of Peter I. : ! 
ates age and country of low tafte, an indifferent painter 
or engraver of portraits will find encouragemeut, though an 
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artift of no other defeription could find fubfiftence. Among 
the petty courts of the German electors, there was probably 
at this time very little taille, yet obfervation enough to dif- 
criminate between two or more fet of features ; and perfonal 
vanity and courtly pomp enough, to catch at the means of 
‘attaining a certain fpecies of perifhable popularity. 

We have paffed lightly over engravers of this inferior de- 
{cription, and fome we have entirely omitted, as they con- 
tributed nothtug toward the advancement of art, but rather 
perhaps retarded its advancement. 

From thefe men of mediocrity, attention turns with plea- 
fure to the contemplation of the extracrdinary powers of 
Jacob, or Giacomo Frey. Frey was born at Lucerne in 
Switzerland, in the year 1681, and his life prefents a curious 
inftance of the indeltru@ibility of genius, which it fhould 
feem that no rigour of adverfe fortune can fubdue, and no 
fire of intemperate paflions can confume. 

He was apprenticed to the trade of a cartwright, and in 
{pite of his propenfitics towards the fine arts, was obliged 
to follow that trade till he attained the age of two and twenty, 
when he fomehow or otker made his way to Rome; but im 
quitting the peaceful and placid vale of Lucerne, he feems 
to have broken loofe from all fober reflraint, avd on his ar- 
rival in Italy, his paflions, which had hitherto been held in 
check, hurried him into every dangerous excefs. Yet, as 
the fame Po, which roars asd riots down the. Alps, winds 
afterward a ftately river through the plains of Italy, fo it 
was with our artift: when the ebullition of. paflion was 
over, he liftened with delight to the advice of Arnold van 
Wirtenhout, and the inftruétions of Carlo Maratti, and from 
that period began to make furprifing progrefs in the art of 
engraving. , 

A fpeech of Maratti to Giacomo Frey, which ftrongly marks 
his good fenfe and obfervation, has been recorded: « The 
engravers of hiftory (faid he) make too much ufe of the 
burin, and hence arifes a certain hardnefs in the contours, 
from which, however, the bedt prints of Dorigny are compa- 
ratively free. I would advife you to familiarife yourfelf with 
the etching point, becaufe it operates in a far more picturefque 
manner than the graver.’’ 

Frey followed this advice. Robert van Audenarde was 
at this time his fellow-difciple and liberal rival, but the rapid 
ftrides of our artift foon left him at an immenfe diftance, 
though a man of ability. He drew with fuperior tafle; had 
a fine eye for the harmony both of colours and chiarofeuro; 
etched with a degree of {pirit and freedom, which have very 
rarely been attained; worked over and finifhed his etchings 
with the graver, at once with firmnefs and facility ; incor- 
porating the whole by means of fuch exquifite feelmg of the 
merits cf his ariginal, that it has been emphatically faid of his 
punts, that they appear rather printed than engraved. He 
was the Gerard Audian of Italy, and feemed only to differ 
from Audran himfelf, as Raphael, Guido, Dominichino, and 
Guerchino, (after whom his principal works are engraved, ) 
differ from Le Brun. In fhort, his feeling for the peculiar 
excellencies of the firft mafters of the Italian {chools was of 
the highelt and pureft kind; fo that it may be faid, almoft 
without a metaphor, that in his engravings their forms ap- 
pear revivified by the {pirit of Giacomo Frey. He died at 
Rome in the year 1752, the admiration of every intelligent 
artiit, yet before he had received more than an earneft of the 
praifes that are juftly his due. 

It is to be regretted, that when his plates, which were 
publithed by his fon Philip, began’ to wear, they were in- 
jadicioufly retouched, pexhaps by Philip himfelf, who de- 
{troyed all his father’s {weetnefs and harmonious mellow nefs; 
fo that good impreffions of the prints of Irey, in their orj- 
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~ginal ftate, arenow beconte rare, though they have not yet 
-attained their intrinfic value. 

We adda. lift of his principal works, almoft every one 
of which. merit a particular, criticifm, beginning with the 
hiftorical fubjeGts: “The Holy Family,’ after Raphael, 
engraved from the fame picture as the print by Edelinck, 
-and of the fame folio fize. «¢ Aurora, with the Hours, 
_preceding the Chaziot of the Sun,’’ a large folio, from 
Guido, which has alfo been engraven by Audenarde, the 
fellow-pupil of Frey, and by Pafcalini and others. ‘* Bac- 
chus confoling Ariadne, after the departure of Thefeus,” 
(companion to the former) after the fame mafer. “ The 
Communion of St. Jerome,” a large upright folio, from 
»Dominichino. ‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ of 
the fame fize and form, from Sebaltian Conca. “ A Saint 
Kneeling, and an Angel fhewing him a Picture of the Virgin 
and Child,”’ after Carlo Maratti, inferibed “ In confpeétu 
Angelorum pfalmam tibi.”” “ The Virgin giving the Sca- 
pular to St. Simon Stock,’’ a large upright, arched at the 
top, andinfcribed “ Ecce fignum falictis,’’ after Sebaftian 
/Conca.. ‘St. Francis de Paul reftoring fight to a Child,”’ 
.a large, upright, from B. Lamberti. A large upright, 
from Andrea Sacehi, wherein Eccletiaftics appear to be 
afcending to, heaven. ‘ St. Charles Borromeo obtaining 
-from Heaven the ceffation of the Plague,’’ from Pietro da 
Cortona, both large upright folios. “A Repofe,” from Carlo 
Maratti, wherein St.Jofeph is offering cherries to the In- 
-fant- Chrift.. And “ The Martyrdom of St. Andrew,” 
from the fame mafter; both middling fized uprights. ¢ "he 
Death-of St. Petronilla,?’? after Guerchino. « St. Paul and 
Ananias,’’ after Pietro da Cortona, both in large folio. 
«The Rape of Europa,” and “ A Charity,’’ bothafter Al- 
bano, and..of the folio fize. A fymbolical fubje@, after 
Bianchi, inferibed ‘* Congregavit de regionibus liberos.’’ 
-And.“ The Beatification-of the Virgin Mary,’’ after Car- 
rachi, both inlarge folio. An allegory, in honour of 
the church, after Carlo Marattig inferibed “ Cuftos Cle- 
mentia mundi.’’ ‘ The Emperor Auguttus.fhutting the 
Temple of Janus,’’ after the fame painter. ‘ The Arch- 
angel Michael,’’ and ‘The Conference of the Fathers of the 
-Church, on the Subjeét of. the Immaculate Conception,” 
both in large folio, after Guido; the latter from the fame 


original which has -alfo been finely engraved by our own, 


countryman Sharp. ‘ The, Death of St. Anna, and St. 
Romualdo,” both after Andrea del Sacchi, and.the latter:a 
-very favourite print. And the four angles of the Church 
,of St. Charles de Catenarius at Rome, reprefenting -the 
cardinal virtues; (viz. Fortitude, Prudence, Temperance, 
and Juftice,) after. Dominichino, large upright folios. 

Frey alfo engraved portraits, of which the beft are thofe 
of his friend Carlo Maratti, from a picture. by himfelf. 
Pope Innocent XIII. after A. Mafluccius. » Pope Benedi& 
XIII. on horfeback. Pope Gregory, XIII. in a chair, 
after the marble of Camille Rufconi. Cardinal Hieronimus 
-Picco de Mirandole, after Neilly. And Clementina, M. 
Brittan. Fr. et Hib. Regina, from a picture by himfelf; 
all in large folio. Pike 

Elie Chritopher Heifs, an engraver of very large, but 
not very: good mezyotintos, was a native of Memmingen, 
in Suabia.« He was educated to the arts by his father Jean 
Heifs, a-painterof Memmingen, «and died at Augfburg in 
the year 1731. 

He produced a confiderable number of plates, both in 
hiftory and portrait, of which « The Salutation of the Vir- 
gin’’ is three feet one inch in height, by two-feet-two inches 
wide! and “a Cruciixion,” from his hand, is of nearly the 
fame dimsenhons. 


_fuile, which he afterwards jinifhed with the graver. 


-the four feafons, dated 1730. 


“Ecce Homo.’’ 


Bernard Vogel was the coadjutor of Heifs, fome-of thefe 
very large plates being {craped by them in conjun@tion. He 
was a native of Nuremberg, born in 168 3, but refided 


_chiefly at Augfburg, where he efpoufed the daughter of 


Heifs. Inthe earlier part of his career, he produced fome 
tolerably good portraits with the graver, but latterly en- 
graved only in mezzotinto. He retired from Augfburg 
to his native city, probably after the death of his father-in- 
law, and died there in the year 1737, lsaving behind hima 
fon, Jean Chriftophe, who engraved feveral plates in mezzo- 
tinto, after Kupetzky. 

The beit works of Bernard Vogel are the portraits, per- 
formed with the graver, of Johan Michel Weickmann, after 
L.C. Eichler; Auguitus Hermann Frankius, profeffor of 
theology ; and Johannes Michael Welfer, fenator of Nu- 
remberg, after J. C. Hirfchmann, all in folio. 

The chief of his portraits in mezzotinto, are thofe of 
Johannes Kupetzky, painter, dated the year of our artiit’s 
death; Michael Gottfreid Wittber, a celebrated furgeon, 
after Kupetzky ; and George Bledinger, the painter, all in 
folio. 

Chriftopher Vogel engraved, ia the fame manner, the por- 
trait of his father, infcribed ‘* Chalcographus Norimb.”’ 

Jean George Bergmuller was born at Dirkheim, in Bava- 
ria, A. D. 1687, and died at Augfburg in 1762. He 
learned the rudiments of art under Andrea Wolf, of Munich, 
but afterwards ftudied with more advantage under Carlo 
Maratti. He painted fuccefsfully, both in oil and in frefco, 
and etched a great number of plates, in an able and mafterly 
He was 
likewife the author of two works; one on the growth of 
man, which he called “ Antropometria:’? the other on 
menfuration and archite€ture, publifhed 1752, and became 
diretor of the Academy of Arts, which was eitablifhed at 
Aughburg. His fon, Jean Baptifte, alfo followed the art 
of engraving with fome fuccefs. 

The beft of Bergmuller’s prints are thofe which follow : 
a fet of four, of the Paptilm, Transfiguration, Refurrec- 
tion, and Afcenfion of Jefus Chrift. <«¢ The Madonna and 
Child’ “The Death of St. Jofeph.’’ ‘ The Saviour 
on the Mount of QOlives.”? << The Martyrdom of St. 
Catherine and St. Sebaftian.’’ ‘¢ Jufiice, and Peace,’’ in- 
feribed “ Juftitia et Pax oboculute funt.”’ A fet of 
Another fet of four of the 
zodiacal figns. 

Jean Daniel Herz, draughtfman and engraver in aquafortis, 
was bornat Augfburg A.D. 1693, and died in the fame 
city in 1754. areas 

Herz was an artift of original powers, rich in compofition, 


-bold and rough in execution, but deficient in grace and har- 


mony of parts. He was appointed director of the imperial 


-academy of arts at Augfburg, and filled the office with 
-eredit ;.but an hereditary dire€tor of an academy, nature, 


and f{eience, will not endure, and his fon Daniel, to whom 
the direGtorfhip unfortunately devolved, foon made himfelf 


‘appear ridiculous in this fituation, though he was a tolerably 
-good knight of the holy Roman empire. 


The ftyle of execution of Herz the elder bears marks of 
great rapidity, and rapid he muft have been, for his plates 
are numerous, and fome of them of very large dimenfions. 

We have feleGted the following, as thofe which, on the 


iwhole, are moft worthy of the portfolio of the connoiffeur. 


“ The Annunciation,” richly compofed, and in very large 
folio. The Railing of the Crofs.” « The Affumption 
of the Virgin.” ‘ ‘Che Adoration of the Kings.” “ An . 
“.The Crucifixion.’ “The Death of 
Ananias.” © The Difpute between St. Pauland the Philo- 
7 fophers 
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fophers of Athens.” And “ The Judgment of Solomon ;’” 
all in very large folio. ‘ The Coronation Proceflion of 
Queen Maria Therefa at Prefbourg ;’’ alfo of very large 
dimenfions. 

Jean Elie Ridinger, a very diftinguifhed engraver of ani- 
mals, was born at Ulm in the year 1695, and died at Augf- 
burg in 1787. His father was areputable drawing matter, 
and from him our artif received his earlieft inftructions in the 
art. He afterwards ftudied painting under Chriftopher 
Reifch, but as an engraver ftudied nature alone, and was one 
of her fuccefsful votaries. He formed a ityle of engraving 
animals for himfelf, which confift chiefly of etching, which 
is performed with characteriftic freedom and firmnefs, tem- 
pered and harmonifed, without being over laboured, with the 
graver. He appears to have itudied in the wildeft and moft 
unfrequented receffes of the forefts*of Germany, and the 
back grounds of his favage animals are conceived and exe- 
cuted in a grand and matterly ftyle, occafionally difplaying 
all the wild vigour of luxuriant and uncontrolled vegetation, 
which can only be contemplated in the depths of untrodden 
forefts, and occafionally in his dens of bears, tygers, lynxes, 
&c. the moft barren and difmal rocky folitudes, infomuch 
that thé reflecting fpectator is led to wonder, either at the 
bold truths and fertility of a daring imagination, or, if he 
believes that Ridinger has really vifited fuch {cenes, at the 
dangers he muft have efcaped. 

Nor are his portraits of wild and ferocious animals, lefs 
than his landfeape fcenery, the refult of vigorous obferva- 
tion, and extenfive power over the inftruments of his art. 
Tn tracing their habits and manners, he combined the exact- 
titude of a naturalift with the talents of a confummate artilt. 

Several of Ridinger’s prints may be called hiftorical, being 
reprefentations of chafes which really took place in his time, 
and at which he mutt have been prefent, in the forefts of 
Germany, with portraits of the animals that were killed or 
taken, and beneath thefe engravings there is generally a par- 
ticular defcription, or hiftory, of the chafe, in the German 
language. 

He did not, however, draw the human figure, nor that of 
the horfe, with equal ability; and thou gh his chiarofcuro be 
often effeCtive, yet in many inftances his lights are too much 
{cattered. ‘ He worked from his own compofitions, and 
fometimes painted, as well as engraved, a favourite fubject, 
but his pictures are not common. ‘The moft efteemed of his 
numerous engravings are thofe which follow : 

«The Terreftrial Paradife,’” a fet of twelve large folio 
plates, in which are introduced, in an appropriate manner, 
all the various animals ; the fubjeéts are connected by means 
of the hiftory of Adam and Eve. _'Thefe are grand compo- 
fitions, finely executed, and in England but rarely feen. A 
fet of fixteen fables. A fet of heads of wolves and foxes, 
finely executed. A fet of four large upright folios, which 
by fome are efteemed the mafterpieces of Ridinger, and two 
of which, reprefenting ‘ Bears feafting on a Stag,” anda 
haunt of “ Wild Boars ina Forett,’’ are more efpecially to 
be admired. A pair of « Stag-hunting”’ and “ Bear-hunting,”” 
in large folio, both defigned from nature. Another pair of 
hunting pieces, of “The large Wild Boar with double Tufks,”’ 
and ‘The Stag in Rutting-time,” dated 1755, and 1757, 
taken by the duke and duchefs‘of Wirtemberg. A fet of 
fixteen hunting piecés of the larger and fmaller game, as prac- 
tifed in the different ftates of Germany, with German and’ 
French explanations beneath, rich and interefting compofi- 
tions. A fet of twelve plates of favage and carnivorous ani- 
mals, all in large folio, and after his own defigns. 

Ridinger alfoengrayed, with his ufual ability, a lion-hunt,, 
after Rubens. ~ ; aes: cues ¢ 
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The Preifleys were a numerous family of engravers, 
whom we fhall pafs with brief notices, as they: rarely rofe 
above mediocrity. ; 3 

Jean Daniel Preifler, an engraver of - portraits, was of 
Nuremberg, and lived at the clofe of the feventeenth and ° 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries. His fon Jean Juttin 
was born in the fame city in the year 1698, aad died there 
ii 1771. He refided in Italy a confiderable time, and be- 
came direétor of the Imperial academy of A ugfbure. His 
moft diftinguifhed works are «The Apotheofis of /Eneas.” 
A fet of the four elements, after Edmond Bonchardon ; 
and another fet of the four parts of the day, all in folio. 
A fet of fifty plates of the antique ftatues preferved a 
Rome, from drawings by Bouchardon ; {mall uprights. The 
cielings of the Jefuits’ church at Antwerp, after Rubens, 
confilting of twenty fmall plates, exclulive of the portraits. 
of Rubens and Vandyke. 

George Martin Preifler, a younger brother of Jean Juftin,” 
was alfo of Nuremberg ; he engraved, in the family ityle, a 
confiderable number of portraits, and a fet of twenty-one 
plates of ftatues, at Rome and at Florence, from drawings? 
by his brother Jean Martin. , 

The engraving of Valentine Daniel, another fon of Jean 
Daniel Preifler, was chiefly confined to book plates and por- 
traits. 

Jean Martin Priefler, the fourth fon of Jean Daniel, tra- 
velled from Nuremberg to Rome forimprovement, and be- 
came, on the whole, perhaps, the beft engraver ‘of the family. 
He accepted an invitation to Denmark, and was living in 
good repute at Copenhagen in the year 1770. His ftyle is 
clear and neat, but deficient in vigour, and his beft prints are; 
¢ Chrilt bearing his Crofs,”’ a large folio, from Paolo Vero 
nefe. * “ Semiramis, placing the Crown of Ninus upon her 
own Head,” from Guido, a large folio, engraved with the 
former, for the Drefden gallery. «“ A Battle,’’ from Par- 
rocel, and a Bacchanalian fubje&, from Pierre, both in 
large folio. . 

Jean Alexander Thiele was born at Erfurth: in the year 
1695, and from the rank of a common foldier rofe to be a 
diftinguifhed engraver and painter of landfcapes. A decided 
tafte tor this art, and fome pictures of Agricola, which it 
was his good fortune to fee and copy in diftemper, introduced 
him to the notice of that artift, by whofe inftruGtions he failed 
not to profit. He is believed to have been the firft in Germa- 
ny who attemped to paint landfcape in crayons, which, 
though an ineligible mode of art, is a proof of his ingenuity : 
he afterwards acquired a knowledge of oil-painting under 
Menyoky, in which he gloried, and in which he excelled. 
His fludy was the romantic part of Saxony, and more ‘efpe- 
cially the banks of the Elbe and the Sala. © His etchings, of 
which the fubjeéts of the principal are named below, are 
rude but mafterly. The celebrated Dietrich’ ftudied under 
him at Drefden, where he left a fon, and where he died in 
the year 1752. ° 

A pair of mountainous‘land{capes, adorned with’ ruins of 
ancient buildings, dated 1725, in folio, and very rare; a 
pair of fmaller landfcapes, of more ruftic character; a Yet 
of three mountainous landfeapes; a land{cape of -grander - 
character, ‘adorned with ruined monuments of antiquity, i 

uarto 3 a pair of ** The ancient’ Port or Mouth of ‘the 
Elbe,” drawn from nature; and dated 1742 3 a pair of views’ 
at Naumburg, all in quarto; afet of fix of fuperior exe- 
cution, from nature, including views of Pilnitz, Koning- 
ftein, Muffen, and Drefden, dated 1726, in large'folio. 
~* Paul Troger was born at Zell, in the bifhopric of Brixen, iu 
the year*r6oy, and-died at’ Vienna in 1777. He ikudied’ the 
rudiments of his profeffion in kis birth-place, and afterwards! 
Bhz travelled - 
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sravelled for improvement to Fium, in the bifhopric of Trent, 
dn order to avail himfelf of the inftruétions of D. J. Alberti, 
after which he went to Vienna, and foon became known by 
kis prints, and by the piétures with which he adorned fome 
of the churches of Anftria.. In etching, the touch of 
Troger is firm andprecife, his figures are well defigned, and his 
expreffion juft. He became director of the Imperial academy 
ef Vienna, andengraved ina good tafte both hiftorical fub- 
jects and landfcapes, the Jatter of which he ornamented with 
figures, ruins, &c. 

His beft prints are two {mall Holy Families; « The 
Virgin and Child ;” “ St. Jofeph carefling the Infant 
Chris? “ The Virgin in Grief, comforted by Angels ;” 
in folio. Five {mall landfcapes. And a pair of landicapes, 
in which ancient monuments are introduced, in quarto, dated 
£72 

Jacob Maenn] was born at Vienna in the year 1695, and 
died in the fame city at an advanced age; and, according to 
the baron Heinnekin, was a mezzotinto engraver of confi- 
gerable ability. He was employed by C. Lauch, infpector 
ef the Imperial gallery at Vienna, to fcrape that celebrated 
colleGion in mezzotinto, and had executed thirty-one of the 
plates, when the death of both the engraver and employer 
prevented the completion of their project. 

Of thefe thirty-one priats, only eleven were ever made 
public ; the reft are prefumed to have been fold by the heirs 
of Maennl, and are now mifling. At the head of the work 
isa portrait of the emperor Charles VI., and Heinnekin 
and Strutt have given lifts of the fubjects engraved. 

Antoine Jofeph Prenner, or Von Prenner, after the 
death of Lauch and Maennl, undertook, in concert with 
Stampart, Altamonti, Schmutzer and ‘others, to recom- 
mence the work from the Imperial gallery, and after a con- 
fiderable lapfe of time produced 

« Theatrum Artis pictorie, quo tabule depicte que in 
Cxfarea Vindobonenfi Pinacotheca fervantur,”” &c. in four 
folio parts, or volumes, of which part one was publifhed in 
1728, part two in 1729, part three in 1731, and part four 
in 1733. 

Thefe four parts contain one hundred and fixty prints, 
which are furrounded by borders in a bad tafte, and the work 
altogether is but of mediocral charaéter. The beft portraits 
by this artift are thofe of Jean Gottfried Auerbach, painter 
to the emperor Charles VI. and count d’Odt, governor of 
Vienna, both of the folio fize. 

Gafpar von Prenner, the fon of Antoine Jofeph, was alfo 
an engraver, who travelled to Italy for improvement, and 
was engaged in engraving the ‘¢ Mufeum Florentinum.”’ 
He alfo produced a fet of forty-five etchings, neatly finifhed 
with the graver, of hiftorical fubjects from Taddeo Zucche- 
xo, and other diftinguifhed matters, dated 1746. 

G. A. Muller was born at Vienna fome time about the 
commencement of the eightcenth century, worked in a de- 
heate flyle, and, in concert with the Schmutzers, produced 
Rubens’s feries of the hiftory of Decius, of which Muller 
engraved two. 

Hisother principal works are the portraits of Phillipe Louis, 
eount de Sintzendorf, after M. Altomonte; Jacob van 
Schuppen, member of theacademies of Paris and Vienna, 
after a piture by himfelf. «¢ The two Children of Rubens 
at the age of adolefcence,”’ from a celebrated piéture by 
that matter, in the Lichtenftein gallery. 

The brothers, Jean Adam, Jofeph, and Andrea Schmut- 
zer, were natives of Vienna, and born about the clofe of 
the feventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 
They died, the former in the year 1739, the two latter in 
174.2. 


Their grandfather, a general in the Imperial fercice, loft 
much of his property by the accidents of war; and the 
infidelity of the tutor to whom he had entrufted the educa- 
tion of his fon, reduced that fon to grievous extremities, but 
his fufferings ftruck out a talent with which it now appear- 
ed that nature had endowed him. He acquired the art of 
engraving on iron and fteel, and ornamented locks and fire- 
arms with much tafte. 

He brought up his fons, the brothers of whom we treat, 
to the profeflion of gun-engraving, which they quitted for 
the more elegant art of engraving on copper. Jean Adam 
was the eldeft, but, in fpite of application, could never attain 
to the eminence of Jofeph and Andrea. He engraved, 
however, for the gallery of Vienna under Altomonte, and 
his beit prints are the portraits of the three empreffes Eleos 
nora, Amelia, and Elizabeth. 

Jofeph and Andrea generally, if not always, worked in 
concert, and affixed their names, fometimes Jofeph and An- 
drea, and at others Andrea and Jofeph, Schmutzer, with 
brotherly alternation. Jofeph poffeffed dexterity both in 
etching and re-entering with the graver, and Andrea poffeffed 
great facility in managing the tool, which was the neceflary 
refult of his being educated to engrave on fteel, and to 
which he added a careful fludy of the works of Bolfwert, 
and Van Dalen. The beft prints from the gravers of thefe 
brothers are the portraits of the emperor Charles VI. om 
foot, after M. de Meytens ; the emprefs Elizabeth Chriftina, 
after J. G. Auerbach; GuitayesAdolphus, baron de Got- 
ter, Pruffian minifter of ftate; and Leymann, a librarian, or 
bookfeller, of Vienna, all in folio, and the two latter, alfo 
after Auerbach. A pair of ancient temples,.in large folio, de- 
corated with ftatues and trophies, after Jofeph Galli Bibiena. 

But their moft diftinguifhed werk is three folio plates, 
from Rubens’s life of Decius, in the gallery of the prince 
of Lichtenftein. : 

Jacques Schmutzer was the fon of Andrea, and had the 
misfortune to lofe his father when he was feventeen years of 
age. By what further misfortune he came now to be fo very 
poor as te be employed partly as a butcher and partly as a 
fhepherd is not known, but he was employed to watch fheep, 
fometimes in the fields, but more frequently when penned 
up for flaughter. The public drawing-fchool, however, 
was in the neighbourhoood of the fheep-penns, and his love 
for art often induced him to confide his flock to fome indo- 
Tent comrade, whilf he ftole sway to draw with the ftudents 
of the academy. 

The celebrated medalift Matthew Donner, apprized of 
thefe circumftances, took fome notice of the lad, and invited hing 
home, but by fome new accident or impulfe, he now began 
to ftudy architeCture ; which purfuit he did not afterwards 
renounce for the arts of defign. He was employed for three 
years as an architect in Hungarv, during which time he de- 
figned and painted and engraved hiftorical fubjects at his 
leifure hours, and on his return to Vienna, continued occa- 
fionally to prattiee architecture. 

te had now the good fortune to become known to the 
baron de Kettler, a great patron and prote¢tor of art 
and artifls, who, charmed with his eflays in engraving, foli- 
cited the prince Kaunitz, and the emprefs queen, to fend the 
young Schmutzer to Paris ; his folicitations were attended 
to, and our young engraver was placed under the guidance 
of Wille ; here he perfected himfelf in the art, and in the 
courfe of the four years he remained in that celebrated me- 
tropolis, learned to ufe the graver with maiterly intelli- 
ence. 

4 He was now recalled to Vienna, with high rankin his pro- 
feflion, and was named by Maria Therefa a Direétor of the 
~ academy. 
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weademy. He fuperintended the education of a great num- 
ber of f{tudents in his mature age, and at the clofe of the latt 
century, was as great at Vienna, as Wille in Paris. 

The beft of Schmutzer’s engravings are the portraits of 
Don Emanuel, of the illuftrious family of Defve#ls, and 
Jofeph von Sonnenfels, both fmall; Martin de Meytens, 
the celebrated painter, after a picture by himfelf, dated 
1756; C. G. E. Deitricy, another celebrated artift, after 
the fame, dated 1765; Jofeph Wenceflaus, prince of 
Lichtenflein, after V. Fanti; the emperor Francis I., after 
von Liotard, dated 1769; the companion to which is the 
emprefs Maria Therefa; and two portraits of prince Kau- 
nitz, one after J. Steiner, and the other after Hagenauer, 
dated 1786, in a circle; a much efteemed and rare piece 
of engraving. 

~The above are all in folio. We now proceed to felect 
frem his hiftorical engravings, ‘ Ulyfles difcovering Atty- 
aiax and Andromache,”’ after the prince of Saxe Tefchen, 
dedicated to madame the archduchefs; « Mutius Scevola 
before Porfenna,’’ from a picture by Rubens in the cabinet 
of the prince Kaunitz, dated 1778; ‘¢ St. Gregory re- 
fuling to admit the emperor Theodofius into the Church,” 
after the fame matter, both plates in folio, and of learned ex- 
ecution ; ‘ Venus rifing from the Sea,” from a picture by 
Rubens, in the gallery of count Schoenborn at Vienna, beau- 
tifully finifhed, and four large and interefling landfcape views 
at Neuwaldeck and Dornbach, in which occurs the tomb of 
Rouffeau, and the ftatues of the Gladiator and the god Mars. 

George Frederic Schmidt was born at Berlin A. D. 1712, 
and died in the fame city in 1775. Schmidt was deftined by 
Fortune to be a tradefman, but the voice of Tate, (fays 
Huber,) proclaimed him an artit. His perfeverance, after 
various ftruggles, at length, furmounted the obftacles that 
oppofed themfelves to the gratification of his natural pro- 
penfities, and he was admitted a ftudent in the fchool of 
George Patel Bufch at Berlin, from whence his ambition, 
rather than his purfe, in the year 1736, carried him to Paris, 
where he frequented the fchool of Nicholas de Larmeffin, who 
lioneftly and earneitly feconded the proteffional wifhes of 
Schmidt, by imparting to his difciple all that it was poffible 
to communicate of his knowledge of the art of engraving. 

In the year 1742 he was admitted a member of the 
French academy of Arts, although (which at that time was 
an important exception) he was of the Proteftant religion. 
At this time Schmidt, Priefler, and Wille (of whom the 
reader will find an account under Frexcu School of Engra- 
vers) were diltinguifhed at Paris by their fuperior ment in 
engraving, and were bound together by the ties.of friend- 
fhip, while there reigned between them a noble profeflional 
emulation. Schmidt had recommended himfelf to the friendly 
regard of the celebrated Rigaud by the very fine portrait of 
P. Mignard, which he engraved for his reception into the 
Royal Academy, and Rigaud contributed to his {preading re- 
putation, by feeking and obtaining for him fuch engage- 
ments as were analogous to his withes and talents. 

In two years, however,. or a little more, he was fum- 
moned to Berlin, and nomimated engraver royal, and in the 
year 1757 he was fent for to Peterfburg by the emprefs 
Elizabeth, to engrave her portrait, which he executed (with 
many others, while he remained in Ruffia) to the great fatis- 
faGtion, not only of the connoiffeurs of the court, but of 
the beft judges throughout the Ruflian empire. 

_ On his return to Berlin, in 1762, he began to diftinguith 
himfelf in a new career of engraving, by etching in a pictu- 
refque ftyle after the works of Rembrandt, in which he 
imitated Rembrandt’s own mode of exceution, but generally 
Sit-in his plates to deeper tones. 
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The engravings of Schmidt amount in number to nearly 
two-hundred, befide the vignettes which he did for the works 
of the king of Pruffia. Count Crayen publifhed a cata- 
logue raifonnée of the whole, from which we have thought the 
following moft worthy of feleétion, as fpecimens of the vari 
ous powers of our artift. 

Portraits performed chiefly with the Graver, and of folio di- 
menfions.—Conttantine Scarlatti, prince of Moldavia, a rare 
and fine print, dated 1738; Charles Gabriel de Tubieres 
de Caylus, bifhop of Auxerre, after Fontaine; Louis de 
la Tour d’Auvergne comte d’Evreux, after H. Rigaud, 
dated 1742; Johannes Baptifta Roffeau, after J. Aved, 
dated 1740 > Charles de St. Alvin, archbifhop of Cambray, 
after H. Rigaud, dated 1742; Maurice Quinten de la 
Tour, from a picture by himfelf, dated 1742; Jean Bap- 
tite Silva, a celebrated phyfician, after Rigaud, dated 
1742; Pierre Mignard, firft painter to the French king, 
after his friend Hyacinthe Rigaud, engraved in 1744, for 
Schmidt’s reception into the academy, a piece regarded by 
connoifleurs as a chef d’ouvre of the mafters, and the flefh 
of which is engraved in a ftyle fo foft and mellow, that it 
has been emphatically faid to be rather painted than en- 
graved. he four laft are in large folio. 

After his return from Paris to his native city, Schmidt 
engraved the portraits of Antony Pefne, firft painter to the 
king of Pruffia, and Samuel Baro liber de Cocceii, both in 
folio, dated 1751 and 1752, and reckoned among the beit 
portraits from the graver of Schmidt. 

Johannes Theodore Eller, aulic-counfellor, &c. after 
Pefne ; and Louis Albertene de Brandt baron de Grapen- 
dorf, after le Sueur, are a very rare and beautiful pair. of 
portraits of the folio fize. 

Among the beft portraits which our artift engraved at 
Peterfburg, are thofe of Michel de Woronzow, count of 
the Holy Roman empire, aud Nicholas Efterhazy de Ga- 
lantha, both in large folio, after L. Tocque, and dated 
17585; Pierre Comte de Schuallow, grand-mafter of the 
Pruffian artillery, from the life, and dated 1760; the em- 
prefs Elizabeth of Ruflia, a whole length figure, with ac- 
companiments of the imperial coftume, after L. Tocque,, 
which -Huber calls a fuperb print, more efpecially for the 
execution of the acceflory parts, it is dated in 1758; count 
Cyrillus de Rafumowtky, after L. Tocque, and Jacobus: 
Mounfey, from a picture by Schmidt himfelf, dated 1762,. 
are rare and beautiful, and M. de Katt, field marshal and 
minifter of ftate to the king of Pruflia; the laft portrait 
from the graver of Schmidt, the head in which is by him- 
felf, but the reft finifhed by Bergere the elder. 

Among his hiftorical and fancy works, may be diftin- 
guifhed a pair of “ The fair Greek,’ and « The amorous: 
Turk,” the two firft plates which Schmidt engraved under 
Larmeffin at Paris; ‘‘ Tabagee Flamande,’’ &c. in folio, 
after Oltade, engraved ina ityle refembling that of Vifl- 
cher, and dated 17575 ‘* The Virgin Mary fitting with the. 
Infants Chrift and St. John,’’ after Vandyke, dated 177335 
« The Virgin at Prayers,” after S. Ferrata; “The Prefen- 
tation in the Temple,” after Pietro Tefta, for the Imperiak. 
gallery at Peterfburg ; “* Alexander and Philip the Phyfi- 
cian,’ after Annibal Carracci, engraved in imitation of 
the hitorical ftyle of Gerard Audran, at Berlin 1769, and 
« Timocles- juilified: by Alexarder,!’ companion to the 
above, and after the fame painter; both in large folio. 

In imitation of the Tafte of Rembrandt.—A half eagth of 
a bearded old man with a feathered bonnet,, defigned by the 
engraver, and an old woman in profile, after Rembrandt, 
companion to the above ;_ buft of an Oriental in the ftyle of 
Caftiglione, dated 1750; buit of a young man ina Rem- 

' ‘brands 
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brandt head-drefs ; an old man habited as a Perfian, after 
Rembrandt ; portrait of a young female, and portrait of a 
young figneur, from the fame mafter; the Jewifh bride, 
and the father of the Jewifh bride, both after Rembrandt, 
and frem the colleétion of the count de Kamki; the profiles 
of Salimbeni, and count Algarotti; the portrait of the en- 
graver himfelf, inferibed “* Georg Fridrick Schmidt ; Ko- 
nigll Preuff, Hof. Kupfertecher Mitglud der Maler Aca- 
demien zu Berlin & Paris,’”? dated 1752. 

His beft hiftorical works, in the talte of Rembrandt, 
are, ‘‘Jefus Chrift prefented to the People, and buffetted 
by the Soldiers,” after Rembrandt, dated 1756. “ The 
Refufcitation of the Daughter of Jairus,’” after 
Rembrandt, with a very ‘fine chiarofcuro, dated 1767. 
«* The prefentation in the Temple,” after Dietrich, com- 
panion to the above. ‘The Philofopher in’ his Grot,’”’ 
by fome called Anchifes taking refuge in his grotto during 
the fack of Troy, in the back-ground of which is a city in 
flames, after Rembrandt, and dated 1768. ‘ The Repent- 
ance of St.’Peter,”’ after F. Bol. * «* Lot and his Daughters,” 
after Rembrandt, from a picture in the poffeffion of prince 
Henry of Pruffia, to whom the print is dedicated, and 
the funeral monument of Sir Andrew Mitchell, knight of the 
Bath, and ambaffador from the king of Great Britain, who 
died at Berlin in 17713 the two lalt are of folio dimen- 
fions, ~ 

Jofeph Wagner was born A. D. 1706, at Thalendorf, on 
the lake of Conftance, and died at Venice fome time about 
the year 1780. He learned the art of defign under J. 
Amiconi, whom he accompanied to England and to Italy, 
and, obedient to the advice of this mafter, he afterwards 
travelled to Paris, and ftudied engraving with very con- 
fiderable fuccefs under Laurent Cars, In the year 1756 
he fettled at Venice ; began to publifh there the engravings 
of himfelf and pupils, and finally eftablifhed a beneficial 
commerce with’ feveral parts of Europe. Among his 
difciples were Flipart, Berardi, and,’above all, Bartolozzi, 
whofe talents have done honour to his matter; to himfelf, to 


Italy, and to England, and who ftill lives engraving in Portu- 
gal amid the din of arms. ° 


The ftyle of Wagner’s engraving is particularly eafy and 


engaging, and is in fine art, what in manners we term 
amiable. It is built on the firm foundation of found draw- 
ing; and partakes’ highly of the merits of Gerard: Audran 
and Giacomo Frey. Like them he harmonioufly mingled 
etching with the’ work of the graver and dry needle, and, 
like them, he evinced a high feeling of the merits of thofe 
maitérs after whom it was his fortune to engrave. 

The elements of his ftyle are, vigour tempered with 
mildmefs and fuavity ; hence’he is delicately bold, and, 
without the leaft appearance of labour, produces, in his beft 
works, an effet of finifhing, which others labour after in 
vain, and which is more particularly obfervable and 
appropriate ‘in-infantile fubjeéts, or where he has to touch 
the imagination with indefinite grace. In his’figures of the 
Infant Saviout and St. John, where the charaGters in his 
original allowed‘ him to be fo, he is, indeed, the Tiamingo 
of his art; though if living artifts had found a place in our 
Cyclopedia, that honour muff rather have been awarded to 
the moft diftinguifhed-of his pupils. 

Wagner's’ firft attempts in engraving are faid to have 
been the’ portraits’of the Englifhi princeffes Anne, Amelia, 
and Caroline, daughters’ of George II. Of His other por- 
traits, the moft remarkable are, a pair in'folie, wHole length’ 
figures'of the emprefs' Anne of Ruffia, and Peterthe Great, 
‘ eonduéted by Minerva. The emprefs Elizabeth Péetrowna, 
with a’ Rufiian infeription; anid! Barinelli* crowned* by” the 


Mufe of Harmony ; all in folio, and after his firft mafter, . 
Amiconi. wet 

Among the moft efteemed of his hiftorical works are, ” 
‘The Infant Chrift afleep in a Landfcape,”’ a beautiful - 
print. ‘* The Education of the Virgin.”? “ «* The Prophet 
Tirefias,” infcribed “‘ Tirefias triplex modo vix modo feemina ° 
vates ;’’ all of the folio fize, and after Amiconi. “ The’ 
Holy Family,’’ elevated on a pedeftal, at the foot of which 
are other faints, after Paolo Veronefe. ‘The Interview 
of Jacob and Rachel,” after Lucca Giordano, engraved 
for the Drefden frallery. “* Rebecca receiving the Pre- 
fents,’’ after the fede mafter, and for the fame work. | 
“The Death of Abel,”’ after B. Luti, in large folio. * St. 
Mary Magdalen,” from the fame mafter, and of the fame 
dimenfions. ‘ The Virgin and Infant Chrift,”” after Soli- ’ 
mena. The Affumption of the Virgin Mary,” after. 
Piazetta. St. John in the Defart,’? after Carlo Vanloo ; _ 
all in large folio. ; 

A fet of large land{capes, ornamented with Italian pafto- 
ral figures, after Zucarelli, and executed with much tafte, 
are by Wagner, in conjunction with Bartolozzi. : 

German School of Mufic. Though the language and 
national ftyle of finging in Germany are much inferior to 
thofe of Italy, the initrumental mufic of that country is 
indifputably the fir in the world. It is true that the violin, 
is infinitely obliged to Corelli, Geminiani, Samis, Tartini, | 
and Boccherini; but for fymphonies, and the union of 
wind-inftruments with thofe of the bow, the Italians haye 
nothing at prefent, equal to the full pieces of the elder. 
Stamitz, Vanhal, Haydn, and Mozart ; nor on keyed-inftru- 
ments have they any compofitions equal to thofe of Emanuel 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and feveral other great claveciniftes. _ 
And though the beft German fingers are, in general, in- 
ferior to the piazza, or flreet fingers of Italy ; yet Ger- 
many has, now and then, furnifhed a vocal performer equal , 
to the beft of Italy: fuch as Raaf, the Mingotti, the Taiber, 
the Tofi, Mara, &c. , ; 

M. Suard, ci-devant member de l’Academie Frangoife, 
an extremely fevere and faftidious critic of the dramatic 
mufic of Italy, and a determined Gluckift, begins a. 
long article in the Encyclopédie Methodique en the hiftory 
of mufic in Germany; but though the article confiils 
of twelve quarto pages, only four or five of them are be- 
ftowed on German mufic in ‘general, before the author 
haftens to his hero Gluck, whofe life he gives, and an ample 
lift of his works, fince he quitted the Italian ftyle of com-, 
pofition for that of France. All this is minutely and ably 
done, and would be fatisfactory to all mufical readers, if the 
author’s zeal for Gluck, and his ftyle were not exc/ufive, and , 
his cenfures fo fevere, of all that has been admired in Italy, . 
both in compofition and performance, by all the reft of 
Europe, except France. No vocal compofitions but thofe 
of Gluck efeape condemnation. Metaltafio’s dramas are 
nat written to his. mind. The compofers are too florid,. 
and the finging too important. : ; 

If M. Suard had confefled that the ftyle of finging in. 
France was bad, and that its native public fingers were. 
unable to execute fuch fongs as the great Italian matters have 


, compofed ; and therefore that it was moft prudent to have, 


as little finging as poffible; the airs very fhort and fimple 
no introductory fymphonies, or ritornels to impede the. 


progrefs of the drama; to fet the poet above the compofer: 


and-the aétor above the finger: with thefe conceffions all: 
Europe would have admitted’ his reafoning to be juft ; but 
when M. Suard infifts onal! Europe implicitly following the 
French model in mufical dramas ; that where great opera com~ 
pofers and fefined fingers abound, they are not-to be em- 

ployed,, 
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‘ployed, but that fhe melo-drama, to render it interefting, 
fhould never admit an air fuperior to an elegant ballad, 1s 
what lovers of dramatic mufic, and judges of good com- 
pofition and good finging, will never Finferibe to. 

But though M. Suard is fo determined a foe to all 
‘opera mufic but that of Gluck, and finging, except that of 

the natives of his own country, when he {peaks of the inftru- 
“mental mufic of Germany, he ‘is very juft, and celebrates 
“the fchools of Vienna, Coblentz, Manheim, Munich, and 
* Stutgard ; which have produced the Stamitzes, the Touchis, 
Canabichs, Schroeters, Haydns, and innumerable other 
fymphonifts, whofe compofitions are known to all lovers of 
mufic. All thefe different fymphonilts (fays with great 
truth M. Suard) have a peculiar chara¢ter and ftyle of their 
~ own ; yet, continues he, “ it mutt be allowed that all give 
‘way to the inexhauftible Haydn for invention and originality. 
He unites all the refources of {cience to the charms of gend 
tafte: he is noble and gay, full of grace and force; fimple 
with infinite variety ; and unites to movements the moft 
“fweet and captivating in melody, the greateft orchettral 
"effeGs.”? 

This character is written with fuch truth, intelligence, 
“and feeling, that we forgive the elegant and refined writer 
“much of his bigotry for Gluck, and intolerance for all dra- 
matic mufic, except that of France. 


No praife is too flrong for the inftrumental mufic of - 


Germanyin general by the compofers fo jufily celebrated 
by M. Suard; but when to thefe we join Emanuel Bach, 
and the admirabie Mozart, and his fcholar Beethoven, it 
‘feems as if inftrumental mufic, at leaft, was arrived at its 
‘acme of perfection. This extenfive empire has lkewife 
produced mafters who have even equalled the moft eminent 
“Italian dramatic compofers of the laft century; fuch as 
‘Handel, Haffe, Graun, J. C. Bach, Miftewecce, Gluck, 
Naumann, &c., without mentioning the operas, oratories, 
and maffes of Haydn, and the dramatic mufic of Mozart, 
_perfiaps the belt of its kind. So that Germany may be 
faid frequently to vie with Italy itfelf in its own beft {tyle 
_of compofition. 

' GERMAN, in Geography, a -townfhip of America, in 
_ Fayette county, Pennfylyania; containing 1835 inhabit- 
ants. 

German. Flats, the chief and poft-town of Herkemer 
county, in the ftate of New York, fituated on the N. fide 
‘of Mohawk river, oppolite to Herkemer, and 24 miles E. 
of Whiteftown ; and containing 1637 inhabitants. 

German Jown, a town of New York, in Columbia 
gounty, containing 516 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town of Phi- 
‘Tadelphia county, in the ftate of Pennfylvania, feven miles 
N. of the city of Philadelphia. It is a corporation, con- 
‘fifting chiefly of High and Low Dutch, and contains about 
350 houfes, chiefly of ftone, fome of which are large and 
elegant, forming one ftreet about two miles in length. The 
public buildings are a Prefbyterian, German-Calvinift and 
Lutheran church, a Friends’ meeting-houfe, and an aca- 
‘demy. Here is a coniiderable manufacture of ftockings, 
made of cotton, thread, and worfted. ‘This is an ancient 
town, pleafantly fituated, and by its-vicinity to the metro- 
polis, well adapted for manufactures. ‘The principal con- 
_gregation of the Mennonifts, and the parent of ‘that fect in 
_America, fubfifts in this place. A fevere battle was fought 
_here between the Englifh and Americans in Ofober 1777. 
—Alfo, a poft-tewn, and capital of Stokes county, N. Ca- 
_rofina, fituated near the town fork of Dan river, and con- 
: taining a.coyrt-houle, gaol, and about 30 houfes ; 528 miles 
S.W. by:S. of Philadelphia.—Alfo, the chief town of Hyde 
eounty, in Newbern ditrit, N. Carolina—Alfo, a town of 
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‘Bracken county, in ‘Kentucky, containing 81 inhabitants, 
—Ailfo, a town of the ftate of New Jerfey; 17 «miles 
W.S.W. of Morriftown. 

‘GERMANDER, in Botany. See Trvcrium. 

GERMANDER, in the Materia Medica. The common ger- 
mander, feucrium chamedrys, chamedrys: minor repens, is a 
native of England, and flowers in June and Ju y: The 
leaves and tops have a moderately bitter tafte, accompanied 
with a weak aromatic flavour, diminifhed by drying the plant. 
They give out their virtues both. to watery and {pirituous 
ment{trua. The chamedrys has been chiefly efteemed in the 
chara€ter of a mild aperient and corroborant ; it is recom- 
mended in uterine ob{tru€iions, intermitting fevers, and in 
the rheumatifm and gout. The good effeGts of the cha- 
medrys in the latter diforder are recorded by different 
authors who have employed it in various forms and combi- 


“nations, of which the celebrated antiarthritic,-or Portland 


powder, is an inftance. According to Murray-the virtues 
of this plant fhould be nearly allied to thofe of Marrubium ; 
and therefore it promifes to be ufeful in afthmatic affeGtions, 
coughs, and infarétions of the lungs. Thefe virtues, how- 
ever, are fomewhat problematical. 

The Marum germander, or Syrian herb maftich, feucrium 
marum, flowers from July till September. It is a native of 
Spain, and is faid to grow plentifully alfo in Greece, Egypt, 
Crete, and Syria. It was firft cultivated in England by 
Parkinfon in 1640, and is now to be found in many’of our 
gardens. *'The leaves and younger branches of marum, when 
recent, emit, on being rubbed between the fingers, ‘a vola- 
tile aromatic fmell, which excites fneezing, but to the tafte 
they are bitterifh, with a fenfation of heat and acrimony. 


According to Lewis (Mat. Med.) it lofes but little of its 


pungency by being dried ; and gives out its active matter par- 
tially to water, and completely to reétified fpirit.. Diftilled 
with the former, it yields a highly pungent, {ubtile, volatile, 
effential oil, fimilar to that of feurvy-grafs, but ftronger 
and of lefs perifhable pungency. Rectified {pirit carries 
off, in the infpiffation of the fpirituous tin€ture, a confi- 
derable fhare of the fmell and pungency of the marum, but 
leaves much the greateft part concentrated in the extract; 
which, on being tafted, fills the mouth with a durable, pe- 
netrating, glowing warmth. Wedelius ftrongly recommends 


‘this plant as an important remedy in many difeafes requiring 


medicines of a ftimulant, aromatic, and deobltruent quality ; 
and inftances of its efficacious ufe have been adduced by 
Linnezus, Rofenftein, and Bergius. At prefent, however, 
marum is here chiefly ufed as an errhine, and is an ingredient 
in the “pulvis afari compoftus” of the London Pharma- 
copeia. ‘The dofe of the powdered leaves is from a ferupie 


‘to half a dram, which Murray advifes to be given in 


wine. 

The water germander, teucrium /cordium, is a native of 
England, in marfhy fituations, and flowers in July and Au-- 
gult. The leaves of /cordium have a {mell refembling that 
of garlick, whence its name; and to the tafte they are bit- 
terifh, and flightly pungent. “When moderately and newly 
dried, they give out, fays Lewis, (Mat. Med.) their fmell: 
and tafte both to water and to reétified {pirit. In diitillation 
their peculiar flavour arifes with water, but the impregna- 
tion of the diftilled fluid is not ftrong, nor could any fen. 
tial oil be obtained on fubmitting to the operation feveral 
pounds of theherb. “The ancients attributed to feordium a 
peculiar antifeptic and alextpharmic power, and it had for 
many ages the character of being remarkably efficacious.in 
all peflilential and putrid difeafes. With this view it entered 
into the compofition of feveral officinal medicines, that were 
fuppofed to be antidotes to various kinds of poifons and in- 

fectione 
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feStions. But, notwithftanding this celebrity, it appears to 
be a very infignificant article of the Materia Medica, and is 
therefore very juttly fallen into difufe. Bergiys, however, 
fates its virtue to be « antiputredinofa, tonica, diaphore- 
tica, diuretica, refolvens ;’’ and fome others recommend it 
to be employed externally in antifeptic eataplafms and fomen- 
tations. Woodville Mat. Bot. , 

GeroManver, Rock See VERONICA. 

GERMANEA, in Botany, named by Lamarck after 
Monf. de Saint-Germain, a great admirer and cultivator of 
plants. Lamarck Diét. v. 2. 6go. Iluftr. t. 514. Juff. 116. 

g- See Precrrantnus, which latter appellation, given 
by L’Heritier, who was partial neither to M. de Saint-Ger- 
main nor his admirers, has been univerfally adopted. 

GERMANIA, in Geography, a poft-town of Culpepper 
eounty, in Virginia; 82 miles from Wafhington. 

GERMANICIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
fituated on a plain between mount Taurus and mount 
Amanus, on the bank of a {mall river which ran into the 
Pyramus, W. of the town. 

GERMANICOPOLIS, a town of Bithynia, near the 
Propontide, called by Pliny Helgas and Boos-Cxte—Alfo, 
a town of Paphlagonia, called Gangra—Alfo, a town of 
Tfauria. 

GERMANICUS, C-zsar, in Biography, erand-nephew 
of Auguttus, nephew of Tiberius, and grandfon of Livia. 
When Auguttus adopted Tiberius, he obliged him to adopt 
Germanicus, who thus, according to the Roman law, ftood 
in the filial relation to them both. Germanicus married 
Agrippina, grand-daughter of Auguftus, a lady not more 
illuftrious for her rank than her virtues, and he himfelf grew 
up in the general affection of the public, 0% account of the 
excellence of his temper, and the mildnefs of his difpofi- 
tion, and was denominated the “ delight of the Roman 
people.’” Germanicus was very learned and eloquent, and, 
at an early age, he became illuftrious in warfare, and was 
raifed to the moft important offices of the ftate. When 
Aug iftus died, he was engaged in a war in Germany, and 
the affection of the foldiers unanimoufly faluted him emperor. 
He refufed the honour, and then appeafed the tumult which 
his indifference to the rank had occafioned. He continued 
his exploits in Germany, and defeated the celebrated Ar- 
minius, and upon his retura was rewarded with a triumph. 
The Germans fought with the greateft bravery, but were at 
length obliged to yield to fuperior difcipline and generalfhip. 
The concluding battle was attended with great {laughter to 
the Germans, and gave the Roman commander occafion to 
raife a trophy with this infeription, “ ‘The nations between 
the Rhine and the Elbe fubdued by the army of Tiberius 
Cefar;” but this fubjugation was only a temporary cefla- 
tion of the conteft, and; upon fome difaiter experienced by 
the Romans from the elements, the Germans renewed their 
attack, which aforded Germanicus an opportunity of ac- 
quiring new laurels, and he expected to have made an entire 
eonqueit of Germany, but the emperor, jealous of his 
fuccefles, recalled him, with many compliments upon his 
palt condué, and the’ profpect of a fecond confulate. On 
his return he was honoured with another triumph, which was 
celebrated with extraordinary magnificence. That part of 
the fpeétacle which was moft affecting to the Roman people, 
was the chariot of the victor, filled with his three fons and 
two daughters. Germanicus was foon fent into the Eaft to 
quell fome diturbances there: the powers entrulted to him 
ox this occafion were very extenfive, but the fufpicious 
Tiberius ‘had’ placed. Pifo. as a {py and check on the 
illufliious general. Germanicus entered upon his fecond 
gonfillfhip, having the emperor for his colleague; he vifited 
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Athens, and was received in that city with all the adulation 
ufually pratifed by the inhabitants. He then failed to 
Eubea and Lefbos, thence he touched upon Thrace, and 
crofiing into Afia, viewed the ruins of Tzoy, and confulted 
the cracle at Colophon. Pifo haitily followed him, and 
after terrifying the Athenians with a fevere harangue, and 
throwing out snfinnations againfl Germanicus, embarked for 
Rhodes, where he would have perifhed had he nct have been 
faved by the humane affiftance of the prince, whom he over- 
took there. Germasicus now preceeded to execute his 
commiffion. He placed the crown on the head of Zeno, 
fon of the king of Pontus, an ally of the Romans. He 
then reduced Cappadocia and other places to the flate of 
Roman provinces, and in the enfuing year he made a pro- 
grefs into Egypt, and viewed every thing that was defery- 
ing of notice in the country, at the fame time opening the 
public granaries to the people, who were fuffering under a 
{earcity. Upon his return from Egypt to Syria, he found 
that Pifo had abrogated every regulation which he had 
eftablifhed among the legions, and in the cities, and his 
indignation at this behaviour widened the breach between 
them. At this time Germanicus was attacked with a 
difeafe which afterwards proved fatal, and which was im- 
puted to the effects of poifon, but fome of our beft hiftori- 
ans, having impartially examined the collateral fa&ts, do not 
think the evidence fufficient to juftify the affertion. Ger- 
manicus himfelf had no doubt that he was the viétim of the 
malignity of Pifo, and, in his lait moments, conjured his 
friends to profecute with the utmoft vigour the authors of 
his death. He died at Epidaphne, near Antioch, in the 
year 19, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. His death . 
was the fubjeét of univerfal lamentation at Rome. Every © 
other concern was forgotten, and the people, without wait- - 
ing for an order from the magiltrates, forfook the forum, 

fhut up their houfes, and afflumed every token of univerfal 

forrow. <A profufion of honours was decreed to his me- 

mory, and even foreign princes and nations joined their 

teftimonies of efteem and regret. He had been highly 

efteemed not only for his military accomplifhments, but alfo 

for his learning, humanity, and extenfive benevolence. In. 
the mid{t of war he devoted fome moments to ftudy, and he 

favoured the world with two Greek comedies, fome epi- - 
grams, and a tranflation of Aratus in Latin verfe. Taci- 

tus, Suetonius, and Univer. Hitt. "Gr 

GERMANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in La- 
vora, containing four parithes, four convents, and about 
8co perfons. Near this place are the ruins of  Caffinum,” 
deftroyed by Theodoric, king of the Goths The town is 
fituated 43 miles N.N.W. of Naples. N. lat. 41° 33’. 
E. long. 13° 45'—Alfo, a town of the duchy of Urbino ; 
13 miles E. N. E. of Urbino —Alfo, a town of France, in 
the department of the Sefia, late in the lordfinp of Vercelli; 
four miles E. of St. Ja.—Alfo, a town on the W. coatt of 
the ifland of Porto Rico. N._ lat. 18’ 20'. W. long. 67° 
Aol. a. ch 

GERMANS, fo called from the name of their country, 
in Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, one of the feéts of rigid ansbapeiits 
into which the Flemingians were divided; the other two 
being denominated Flandrians and Frieflanders. See FLE- 
MINGIANS. ‘ 

Germans, S:. or Germains, in Geography, a borough town 
of Cornwall, England, was, during the Anglo-Saxon,era, a 
bifhop’s fee In 981, the Cornifh bifhop removed his fee 
from Bodmin to this place; but bifhop Levinus tranflated 
it to Crediton, in Devonhhires in 1049. King Athelitan 
founded a priory for fecular canons here ; to which the 
cathedral buildings were annexed. Of thefe nething remains 

8 but 
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but the charch, which is a curious and interefting {pecimen 
of ancientarchiteQure. It confifts of a nave, two aifles, and 
two towers at the weftern end. Between the latter is a 
large entrance door-way, with a femi-circular arch, con- 
ft of feveral ornamented mouldings. Contiguous to the 
church is Port-Eliot, the feat of lord Eliot. St. Germans, 
as a borough, fends two members to parliament, both of 
whom are nominated and influenced by lord Eliot. A {mall 
market is held here weekly ; and two fairs annually. The 
living isa curacy in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Windfor. The Rev. John Whitaker, author of « The 
Hittory of Manchelter,’’ &c. has publifhed two volumes, 
quarto, entitled ‘ he ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, 
hittorically furveyed.’’ This work contains many curious 
particulars refpecting St. Germans; but the greater part is 
occupied by theoretical differtations. 

GERMANUS I. in Biography, was patriarch of Con- 

{tantinople in the beginning of the eighth century. His 
father was’ hafely murdered by the emperor Conttantine 
Pagonatus, and himfelf, by the fame authority, was deprived 
of his manhood. In 715, he was appointed to the bifhopric 
ot Cyzicum, and from that honour he was tranflated to the 
patriarchate of Conitantinople. He was the chief oppofer of 
the emperor Leo, when he iffued his ediét for prohibiting 
the worfhip of images ; during four years the emperor bore 
with patience all the refiftance made to his decree, till at 
Jeagth the people, irritated by his difcourfe, broke out in aéts 
of rebellion; to que'l there, Leo affembled a council at 
Conttantinople in 730, by which the patriarch was degraded 
from his dignity, but permitted to retire to his paternal feat, 
where he {pent the remainder of his days in peace and quiet- 
nefs. He died in 740, and was immediately elevated as a 
faint in the Greek and Latin churches, on account of his 
zeal and fufferings in defence of image worfhip. He was 
author of feveral treatifes; one, entitled « De fex Synodis 
Oecumenicis,’”” &c. has gone through many editions, but 
that by Le Moyne in his * Varia Sacra,’’ in 1685, is by 
much the beit. He wrote “ An Apology for St. Gregory 
Nyffen, in oppofition to thofe who accufed him of falling 
into the errors of Origen ;"’ and divers others mifcellaneous 
pieces which are inferted in the Colleét. Concil. and in the 
Biblioth. Patr. Moreri. 
. Germanus II. was patriarch of Conftantinople in the 
thirteenth century, to which honour he was appointed about 
the year 1222. In 1233, he held a fynod at the city of 
Nice, where he had fixed the patriarchal refidence. He 
was, on account of fome mifunderftanding, depofed from 
his dignity in the year 1240, but reftored again juft before 
his death, which happened in 1254. He was author of a 
work intended to illuitrate the liturgy, and entitled « Re- 
rum Ecclefiafticarum Theoria,’’ and of numerous homilies, 
orations, fermons, epiftles, decrees, 8&c.— There was a third 
Germanus, who was tranilated to the patriarchate of Con- 
ftantinople, from the fee of Adrianople in the year 1267, 
but who refigned his dignity within a few months after his 
eleGtion. Moreri. 

GERMANY, in Geography, an extenfive country of Eu- 
rope, fituated between 45~ 4! and 54° 40! N. Jat. and between 
6° 30! and 19° 52’ E. long. comprifes chiefly the prefent 
empire of Auttria, except Hungary, the greateft’ part of the 
Pruflian dominions, a part of Pomerania belonging to Swe- 
den, the duchy of Holftein, belonging to Denmark, fome 
parts of Holland, fome of the French departments. on the 
Rhine, and all the flates of the new confederacy of the 
Rhine, with the formation of which it leit its exiftence as 
an empire. 
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In ancient times Germany was inhabited by various 
nations, which the Romans, with whom they waged war for 
fome centuries, confidered as Gauls. Of thefe the Helvetii, 
Boji, 'Teétofagi, and Gothi (fee Gorus, &c.), and 
the Teutones, who dwelt in the Sinus Godanus near the 
Cimbri, were among the firft that croffed the Rhine, and 
applied to themfelves the name of Germani, probably from 
the Teutonic word Geter or Guer, a fword, afferting, as it 
were, their quality of warriors. The word Guerra, Guerre 
in the Italian and French, which is not of Latin origin, 
appears to confirm this etymology. (See the hiftory of the_ 
ancient Germans in the feguel of this article.) It is alfo 
from the T’eutones that, in the German language, the country 
is called Trut/chland, and latterly Deut/chland. (See Txu- 
Tones.) The French gave it the name of Allemagne from the 
Alemanni, one of the German nations. (See ALEMANNI.) 
In the middle age the northern and north-eaftern regions of 
Germany got an acceflion of population from the Vandals 
and Slavonians; and towards the end of the feventcenth 
century, fome parts of Germany received an inconfiderable 
increaie of inhabitants, by fome thoufands of French protef- 
tant refugees, who left France after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. 


Bufching ftated the extent of Germany at 11,124 Ger- 
man fquare miles, 15 to a degree; but profeor Crome of 
Gieffen, including Silefia, flates it at 12,796 German {quare 
miles, and its circumference at 5co German miles. 

Germany is bounded on the north by the river Eider, and 
the canal of Hol{tein, which feparate it from Denmark, 
and by the Baltic fea; on the eaft by Pruffia, Poland, 
Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia; on the fouth by the gulf 
of Venice, Italy, and Switzerland; and on the weft by the 
Rhine and the North fea. 

Maximilian, grandfather to Charles V., divided Germany 
into ten circles, and this divifion was confirmed in the diet 
of Nuremberg in 1552; but the circle of Burgundy, 
which contained the feventeen provinces of the Low Countries, 
having been detached from the empire, it latterly contained 
only nine circles, viz. 

I. Vhe Circle of Auftria, which comprifed, 1, the arch- 
duchy of Auftria proper; 2, the duchy of Stiria; 3, the 
duchy of Carinthia; 4, the duchy of Carniola; 5, the 
Auitrian Frioul; 6, the Littorale, or the territories of 
Trieft and Fiume; 7, the county of Tyrol; 8, Upper 
Auitria; 9, the bifhopric of Trent ; 10, the bifhopric of 
Brixen; 11, the commanderies of the Teutonic order in 
Auitria, and on the Etfch; and 12, the lordfhip Trafp, 
belonging to the prince of Dietrichftein. 

Il. The Circle of Weflphalia, which comprifed, 1, the 
bifhopric of Muniter; 2, the bifhopric of Ofnabruck ; 
3, the bifhopric of Paderborn; 4, the bifhopric of Liege; 
5, the abbey of Corvey ; 6, that of Stablo and Malmedy ; 
7, that of Werden; 8, that of Cornelius Muniter; 9, that 
of Effen; 10, that of Thorn; 11, that of Hervorden ; 
12, the duchy of Cleyes; 13, the duchy of Juliers; 14, the 
duchy of Berg; 15, the principality of Minden ; 16, the 
principality of Verden; 17, the principality of Naffau ; 
18, the principality of Haft Friefland; 19, the principality 
of Moers ; 20, the duchy of Oldenburg ; 21, the county 
of Mark; 22, the county of Ravenfberg ; 23, the county 
of Schavenburg, 24, the county of Lippe ; 25, the county 
of Sternberg, which now belongs to Lippe ;_ 26,. the county 
of Bentheim; 27, the county of Steinfurt ; 28, the .coun- 
ties of Vecklenburg and Lingen; 29, the county of Hoya; 
3o, the county of Diepholtz; 31, the county of Wied ; 
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32, the county of Sayn; 33, that of Rietberg; 34, that 
of Pyrmont ; 35, that of Gronsfeld ; 36, that of Reckheim; 
37, the county of Anholt ; 38, that of Holtzapfel ; 39, that 
of Limburg in the county of Mark; 40, that of Blanken- 
heim and Gerolftein; 41, the counties of Kerpen and Lom- 
merfum ; 42, that of Schleiden ; 43, the county of Haller- 
mund 3 44, that of Virnenburg ; 45, that of Spiegelberg ; 
46, the eounty of Fagnolles or Ligne ; 47, the lordfhips of 
Gimborn and Neuftadt, Winnenburg and Beilftein, Wittem, 
Eyfs and Schlenacken, Gehmen, Wickerad, Mylendonk 
and Reichenftein; 48, the free imperial cities of Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Dortmund 

III. The Circle of the Lower Rhine, or the electoral 
circle of the Rhine, which comprifed, 1, the electorate of 
Mayence or Mentz; 2, the electorate of Treves; 3, the 
electorate of Cologne; 4, the palatinate of the Rhine; 5, the 
principality of Aremberg ; 6, the county of Lewer Ifen- 
burg; 7, the burggraviate of Reineek ; 8, the county or 
lordihip of Beilite; 9, the commandery of the Teutonic 
order Coblence. The prince of Thurn and Taxis was a 
member of this circle, without having any territorial poflei- 
fons in it. 

IV. The Circle of the Upper Rhine, which comprifed, 
1, the bifhopric of Worms; 2, the bifhopric of Spire; 
3, that of Strafbourg; 4, that of Bale or Bafel; 5, that 
of Fulda; 6, the principality of Heiterfheim ; 7, the abbey 
ef Priim; 8, the abbey of Weiflenburg ; g, that of Oden- 
heim; 10, the landgraviate of Hefle; 11, the principality 
of Hersfeld ; 12, the county of Katzenellenbogen; 13, the 
county of Hanau-Miintaenberg ; 14, that of Hanau Lich- 
tenberg ; 15, the principality of Simmern; 16, the princi- 
pality of Lautern; 17, that of Veldentz; 18, the princi- 
pality of Deux Ponts ; 19, the county of Sponheim ; 20, the 
principality of Salm ; 21, the principality of Naffau ; 22, the 
principality of Waldeck ; 23, the county of Solms ; 24, the 
eounty of Koenigitein; 25, the county of Upper Henburg; 
26, the poffeflions of the Wald or Wild, or Rau Graves and 
Rhine, Graves, (in Latin, Comites Saltuarii, Foreftarii, 
Silveftres and Hirfuti,) counts of Grumbach, Stein, and 
Dhaun; 27, the county of Leiningen; 28, the county of 
Witgenitein ; 29, the county of Falkenitein; 30, that of 
Krichingen ; 31, that of Wartenberg 5 32, the lordfhips of 
Bretzenheim, Dachftul, and Ollbriick ; 33, the free imperial 
cities of Worms, Spire, Frankfort on the Maine, Friedberg, 
and Wetzlar; 34, the imperial borough of Friedberg ; 
35, the imperial villages of Muntzfelden, Sultzbach, and 
Soden. 

V.-The Circle of Suabia, which comprifed, 1, the 
bifhopric of Conftance; 2, the bifhopric of Augibres ; 
3, the abbey of Elwangen; 4, the abbey of Kempten ; 
s, the duchy of Wirtemberg and Teck; 6, the marggraviate 
ef Baden; 7, the principality of Hohenzollern; 8, the 
abbey of Lindau; 9, that of Buchau; 10, the principality 
of Furitenberg; 11, the county of Oettingens 12, the 
principality of Klettgau; 13, the principality of Lichten- 
ttein; 14, that of Friedberg-Schcer; 15, the abbey of 
Salman{weiler ; 16, the abbey of Weingarten; 17, that of 
Ochfenhaufen ; 18, that of Elchingen; 19, that of Yrfee ; 
20, that of Uriperg ; 21, that of Kayferfheim ; 22, that of 
Roggenburg ; 23, that of Roth; 24, the abbey of Weifle- 
nau; 25, that of Schuffenried; 26, that of Marchthal ; 
27, the abbey of Peterfhaufen; 28, the abbey of Wetten- 
haufen; 29, that of Zwiefalten; 30, that of Gengenbach ; 
31, the abbey of Heggbach; 32, that of Gutenzell; 33, that 
of Rothmiiniter; 34, the abbey of Baindt; 35, that of 
Nerefheim ; 36, the commandery of Alfchhaulen; 37, the 


landgraviate of Stiihlingen; 38, the landgraviate of Baar s 
39, the county of Truchfefs-Waldburg ; 40, the county of 
Koenigfegg ; 41, that of Eberttein ; 42, that of Fugger ; 
43, that of Hohen-embs; 44, that of Hohen-Geroldfeek ; 
45, the county of Neipperg ; 46, the county of Bondorf ; 
47, the lordfhips ef Wieleniteig, Haufen, Moefkirch, Tett- 
nang and Argen, Mmdelheim and Schwabeck, Gundel- 
fingen, Juftingen, Eglof, Thannhaufen, Egglingen ; 48, the 
free imperial cities of Augfburg, Ulm, Eflingen, Reut- 
lingen, Nordlingen, Halle, Ueberlingen, Rothweil, Heil- 
bronn, Gmiind, Memmingen, Lindau, Diunkelfbihl, Bi- 
berach, Ravenfburg, Kempten, Kaufbeuren, Weil, Wan- 
gen, Y{ni, Leutkirch, Wimpfen, Giengen, Pfullendorf, 
Buchhorn, Aalen, Bopfingen, Buchau, Offenburg, Gen- 
genbach, Zell on the Hammerfbach; 49, the imperial 
village of Alochhaufen. 

Vi. The Circle of Bavaria, which comprifed, 1, the arch- 
bifhopric of Saltzburg; 2, the bifhopric of Freyfingen ; 
3, the bifhopric of Ratifbon; 4, the bifhopni¢ of Paffau ; 
5, the principality of Berchtefeaden ; 6, the abbey of St. 
Emmeram in Ratifbon ; 7, and thofe of Lower; and 8, of 
Upper Miniter in the fame place ; 9, the duchy of Bavaria; 
10, the Upper Palatinate ; 11, the principality of Neuburg ; 
12, the principality of Sultzbach ; 13, the landgraviate of 
Leuchtenberg ; 14, the principality of Sternftein; 15, the 
county of Haag; 16, the county of Ortenburg ; 17, the 
lordfhips of Ehrenfels, Sulzburg, Pyrbaum, Hohenwaldek 
and Breitenek ; 18, the free imperial city of Ratifbon. 

VII. The Circle of Franconia, which comprifed, 1, the 
bifhopric of Bamberg; 2, the bifhopric of Wurtzburg ; 
3, the bifhopric of Eichftaedt ; 4, the commandery of the 
‘Veutonic order of Mergentheim; 5, the principality of 
Culmbach, or Bayreuth; 6, the principality of Onolfbach, 
er Anfpach; 7, the principality of Henneberg; 8, that of 
Schwartzenberg ; 9, the principality of Hohenlohe; 10, 
the county of Caitell; 11, the county of Wertheim; 12, 
that of Rieneck; 13, that of Erbach; 14, the lordfhips 
of Limburg, Seinfheim, Reicheliberg, Wiefentheid, Welz- 
heim, end Haufen; 15, the free imperial cities of Nurem- 
berg, Rothenburg, Windtheim, Schweinfurt, and Weifien- 
burg; 16, the imperial villages of Gochtheim and Senn- 
feld. 

VIII. The Circle of Upper Saxony, which comprifed, x, 
the duchy of Pomerania; 2, the ele€torate of Branden- 
burg; 3, the electorate of Saxony; 4, the duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar; 5, the duchy of Saxe-Gotha; 6, that of Saxe- 
Cobourg; 7, that of Saxe-Meinungen; 8, that of Saxe- 
Hildburghaufen; 9, the abbey of Merfeburg; 10, the 
abbey of Naumburg-Zeitz; 11, the principality of Alten- 
burg; 12, the principality of Querturt; 13, the princi- 
pality of Anhalt; 14, the abbey of Quedlinburg; 15, the 
abbey of Walkenried; 16, the principality of Schwartz- 
burg; 17, the county of Mansfeld; 18, the county of 
Stollberg and Wersigerode; 19, the county of Barby; 
20, that of Hohnitein; 21, the principality of Hatzfeld ; 
22, the county of Renfs; 23, the county of Schoen- 
burg. 

IX. The Circle of Lower Saxony, which comprifed, 5, 
the bifhopric of Hildefheim; 2, that of Lubeck; 3, the 
abbey of Ganderfheim; 4, the duchy of Magdeburg; 
5, the principality of Halberitadt; 6, the duchy of Bre- 
men; 7, the principality of Celle; 8, the principality of 
Grubgghagen ; 9, the priacipality of Calenberg; 10, the 
duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg; 31, the duchy ot Wolfen. 
biittel; 12, the principality of Blankenburg; 13, the - 
duchy of Hollftein; 14, the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 15, 
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the principality of Schwerin; 16, the principality of 
Ratzeburg ; 17, the county of Ranzau; 18, the free im- 
perial cities of Lubeck, Goflar, Muhlhaufen, Nordhaufen, 
Hamburg, and Bremen. 

The following countries, without forming part of any of 
the nine circles, were likewife confidered as belonging to 
the German empire; wiz. 1, the kingdom of Bohemia; 
2, the marggraviate of Moravia; 3, the marggraviate of 
Upper Lufatia;. 4, that of Lower Lufatia; 5, the duchy 
of Silefia; 6, the county of Montbelliard; 7, the three 
eircles of the immediate Knights of the Empire, in Suabia, 
Franconia, and on the Rhine; 8, the lordfhips of Afch 
and Waflerburg, the convent of Schonthal, the burggra- 
viate of Freudenberg, the barony of Horltgen, the abbey 
of Cappenberg, that of Elten, the lordfhip ef Rheda, the 
abbey of Buricheid, the lordfhip of Jever, the barony of 
Kniphaufen, the lordfhips of Dyk, Mechernich, Schonau, 
Wylre, Richold, Stein, Dreyfs, Land{kron, Rhade, Saf- 
fenberg, Schaumburg, Oberftein, the county of Homburgh, 
and the barony of Schauen. The German empire had 
alfo feveral fiefs in Italy. 

The climate and temperature of Germany muft in gene- 
ral be acknowledged to be temperate, yet it is confiderably 
milder in the fouthern than in the northern parts, where the 
winter is fometimes extremely fevere, and of long duration. 
‘The air, however, is every where ferene and healthy, except 
in a few low marfhy places towards the North fea. The 
vine thrives, and yields excellent wine, in all the fouth- 
weftern parts. The falubrity of the climate may likewife 
be inferred from the longevity of the inhabitants, fome of 
whom arrive to a very great age. 

There is perhaps no country in Europe in which the foil 
varies more than in Germany. Sandy plains and barren 
heaths predominate it the north-eait, and {wamps and marfhes 
in the north-weft: but fome of the interior and fouth- 
weltern parts have an uncommonly fertile foil, and great at- 
tention is generally paid to its improvement. The fouth 
and the fouth-ealt fide is the moft mountainous. Bohemia 
is feparated from Silefia by the Riefen Geburge, or the 
Giants’ mountains. ‘Towards Hungary are the Carpathian 
mountains ; towards Italy the Alps. In the interior parts 
are the Schwarzwald, (black forett,) the Rauhe Alb, the 
Ertzgeburge, theFichtelberg, the Harz, or Hereynian forett, 
whole higheft fummit, the Broeken, is only 3580 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean fea. In ancient times Ger- 
many was covered with forelts, chiefly of oak, birch, pine, 
fir, larch, and afh trees. Though they have been contiderably 
thinned, and immenfe tracts of them converted into tillage, 
there are yet fome very large woods, as the Speffart, the 
Schwartzwald, the Hartzwald, and the Vhuringerwaid. 


The extent of fea-coafton the North fea is not much 
above 150 Englifh miles, and on the Baltic about 500 Eng- 
lith miles. ‘The principal lakes are the Boden fee, or 
Jake of Conftance, in Swabia, which forms one of the bound- 
aries towards Switzerland ; the Chiem fee, in Bavaria; the 
Girnitzer fee, in Audria; the lakes of Damm, Neuwarp, 
Madue, and Wilm, in Pomerania; thofe of Werbellin, 
Uckerfee, Parftein, Schwieluch and’ Ruppin, in Branden- 
burg; the Dammer fee, in the county of Diepholtz, be- 
fides feveral {maller ones in Mecklenburg and other parts of 
the country. 

But it is chiefly the great number of rivers, by which Ger- 
many is interfeéted in various dire¢tions, that give it immenfe 
advantages for trade. It counts five hundred and twenty 
rivers in all; fixty navigable to a great length, and fix, viz. 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Mayne, the Weler, the Elbe, 


and the Oder, ranking among the largeft and moft noble 
rivers of Europe. 

The number of mineral fprings and baths exceeds one 
thoufand ; the moft famous are Carlfbad and Egra, in Bo- 
hemia ; Warmbrunn, in Silefia ; Toplitz, in Auttria; Heil- 
bronn, in Bavaria; Wifbaden and Seltzer, in the ¢ircle of 
the Upper Rhine ; Freyenwalde, in Brandenburg ; Dobbe- 
ran,in Mecklenburg ; Lauchftedt, in Saxony; and Pyrmont, 
in Weftphalia. 

As almoft all climates, or at leaft ail temperatures and 
foils, are to be met with in Germany, it abounds in almoft 
all produétions of nature and their varicties, and chiefly in 
all kinds of corn: flax of excellent quality, hemp, hops, 
tobacco, madders, fafiron, rape-feed, rhubarb, excellent 
garden vegetables and orchard fruits ; wine, in greateft per- 
fection on the banks of the Rhine, Mayne, Mofelle, and 
Neckar. The agriculture of Germany has been confider- 
ably improved of late by the efforts of Mr. Thaér and 
other patriotic writers. In the rearing of cattle and fheep 
Germany is, however, greatly deficient. The breed of 
horfes, except in Mecklenburg, Eaft Friefland, Oldenburg, 
Holftein, and fome parts ef Hanover and Wirtemberg, is 
very indifferent. ‘The number of oxen is not fufficient either 
for agrieultural purpofes or for confumption. The bei 
breed isin Ealt Friefland, Oldenburg, and Holftein. The 
number of {heep does not exceed thirtcen or fourteen mil- 
lions. The Spanifh breed has been naturalized in fome parts 
of the Pruffian and Saxon dominions. The breed of hogs is 
much neglected ; that of goats is encouraged in the moun- 
tainous parts, where they alfo rear affes and mules. The 
forefts are flocked with wild boars, ftags, deer, and hares. 
Poultry is abundant. Salted and {moked geefe, and goofe 
quills, are exported from Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 
Some parts of Germany are remarkable for fine larks and 
thrufhes, of a delicious flavour. Others abound with finging 
birds, particularly Canary birds and goldfinches, which are 
exported to almoft every country of Europe. Bees are lefs 
attended to than inancient times. Silkworms are reared 
with particular care in fome of the fouthern, and even north- 
ern diltritts. 

Of the mineral produétions of Germany, gold forms the 
moft inconfiderable part, {mall particles of it are found im 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Elbe, and the Saale. Silver is 
more plentiful ; its annual produce exceeds 200,000 marks, 
that of copper amounts to 100,000 cwts. he fupply of 
tin from the mines is fufficient for home confumption. Tron 
of a very good quality, lead, quickfilver, cobalt, arfenic, 
and zinc are in great abundance. Betides topazes, amethylts, 
cornelians, agate, ferpentine, and other rare itones, Germany 
has large quarries of curious marble, and capital mill and 
burr flones. Itabounds with various forts of fine earth, 
fuch as tripoli and porcelain earth, chiefly in the circle of 
Mifnia in the kingdom of Saxony; terra figillata, potters’ 
clay, fullers’ earth, and others. ‘There are fome coal mines, 
particularly in Weltphalia, and abundance of peat mofs. 
Salt is obtained in f{eventy-fix falt works, of which thofe 
near Ffalle, in the former duchy of Magdeburg, produce. the 
greateit quantity. There is no rock falt in Germany. 

The principal manufactures of Germany are thofe of 
linen and woollen cloth, cotton, thread lace, china, hardware 
inferior to none but the Englifh, glafs, tobacco and fnuff, 
writing paper, foap, wax, toys and trinkets, and filks, but 
not equal tothe French. Manufactures flourifh moft in the 
Auttrian and Pruffian dominions, in Saxony, in the prefent 
kingdom of Weltphalia, in the grand duchy of Berg, &c. 
‘The towns moft remarkable for extenfive manufaftures are 
Altona, Augtburg, Berlin, Bronfvick, Bremen, Caffel, 
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Chemnitz, Defflau, Drefden, Eifenach, Erfurt, Erlangen, 
Francfort on the Mayne, Gorlitz, Gottingen, Gotha, Ham- 
burgh, Hanau, Hanover, Herrnhuth, Hof, Leipzick, 
Lubeck, Manheim, Meiffen, Neuftadt on the Doffe, Neuwied, 
Nurnberg, Offenbach, Plauen, Quedlinburgh, Stutgara, 
Ulm, and Zwickau. 

Situated almoft in the centre of Europe, bounded by the 
Baltic and North fea, and interfe¢ted by many large rivers, 
Germany has enjoyed, till very lately, a moft extenfive com- 
merce. Its principal fea ports are Hamburgh, Altona, Kiel, 
Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, Stralfund, Stettin, Emden, 
Bremen. Inland towns of great trade are Bronfvick, Mag- 
deburg, Leipzick, Naumburg, Francfort on the Mayne, 
and Francfort on the Oder, Vienna, Aug{burg, Nurnberg, 
Breflau, and Ulm. The principal articles of exportation are 
timber, corn, fruit, wine, tobacco, madders, cobalt, {malts, 
potash, horfes, oxen, falt and {moaked meat, butter, cheefe, 
honey, wax, leather, wool, cotton yarn, linen cloth to the 
amount of fix millions fterling, linen yarn, thread lace, cotton 
ftuffs, hardware, lead, copper, brafs, quickfilver, china, 
earthen-ware, mirrors, glafs, wooden toys and trinkets, &c. 
Germany imports corn, oxen, and horfes chiefly from Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Denmark, hogs from Hungary, butter 
from Ireland and Holland, filk and cotton, all forts of co- 
lonial produce, wine and fruit, filk and cotton ftuffs, 
paper, jewellery andtrinkets. It carries ona moft important 
trade with European Turkey, from whence it gets by land 
as far as Semlin, and from thence upon the Danube by way 
of Vienna, an immenfe quantity of raw cotton, which is 
diftributed all over the north of Europe, Germany and 
Switzerland. As it has to pay annually from three to four 
millions of piafters in hard cafh to the Turks, thefe money 
tranfactions are carried on by means of the bankers of Vienna. 
The principal infurance companies are at Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and Bremen. Weights, meafures, and coins differed in 
every petty principality of Germany, and this circumftance 
was one of the difadvantages which travellers at leaft ex- 
perienced from that number of free cities and {mall ftates for 
which Germauy was particularly remarkable. It is true, 
as hasbeen jultly obferved by the intelligent author of an 
effay on the Reformation of Luther, that all thefe cities snd 
principalities of moderate extent had their principle of life 
active, peculiar,and independent. Each prided itfelf on mak- 
ing induftry, {ciences and arts flourifh in its little capital. 

By the treaties of Paflauin 1552, of Augfburghin 1555, 
and of Munfter in 1648, the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 
reformed religion, were acknowledged as dominant in Ger- 
many: but all other feéts enjoyed a complete toleration, and 
the number of Jews in fome parts is very confiderable. 

According to Mr. Charles Villier’s view of the prefent 
ftate of ancient literature and hiftory in Germany, in his re- 
port to the third clafs of the French inftitute, the German 
literati poffefs a great facility in entering into the fpirit of 
nations and of ages, different from thofe of the prefent day, 
and are eminently fuccefsful in archeological refearches, and 
in the interpretation and tranflation of the ancients, particular- 
ty of the Greeks, perhaps on account of fome fecret affinity 
between the two nations, as the analogy of the two languages 
feems to indicate. But if any fpecies of literary prodution 
can be faid to belong to Germany, almoft exclufively, it is 
the hiftory of literature. The German literary and critical 
journals, efpecially thofe publifhed at Jena, Halle, Leipfick, 
and Gottingen, rank among the beft in Europe. Before 
the revolutionary wars, the number of authors exceeded 
yooo. ‘Their literary produtions found a ready market at 
thestavo fairs of Leipfick in the {pring and autumn of every 
year. ‘The number of new books publifhed at thofe fairs 


was rarely under 4000 : but fince the fall of Pruffia, in 1807, 
it has never exceeded 1500. Two hundred German, and . 
about thirty foreign bookfellers, ufed to meet at Leipfick, 
to barter their refpeCtive publications ; the amount of thefe 
exchanges was generally above 200,000/. fterling. Anci- 
ently German authors wrote moft of their works in Latin. 
In the beginning of the feventeenth century, there were at 
leaft 400 out of 7oo written in that language; towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the propertion was only 200 
in 2000. Before that period the literary labours of the 
Germans were confined to theology, jurifprudence, and bibli- 
eal and claffical criticifm: but during the latter half of the laft 
century they have been extended to every branch of fcience 
and literature mineralogy, natural hiftery in general, che- 
miltry, aftronomy, and geometry have been cultivated with an 
intelligent ardour and perfeverance that have been rewarded 
with many brilliant difcoveries. Statiftics, which elucidates 
the theoretical tenets of political economy, and furnifhes 
important materials to the hiftorian and the geographer, 
is indebted alike for its origin and its improvement to 
the literary induftry of the Germans. In metaphyfics 
they have incurred the reproach of dogmatical ob{curity, 
and in their dramas and novels they are juftly accufed 
of a difgufting affectation of morbid fentimentality. But 
their epic and tragic poets, and their moral philofophers, 
have immortalized themfelves by works, which have beem 
eagerly tranflated into all the idioms of modern Europe. 
To the great names of Luther, Kepler, Leibnitz, Haller, 
Euler, Mofheim, Puffendorff, Pott, Margraff, Hagedorn, 
Leffing, Gleim, Kleilt, Heyne, Rabener, Klopftock, Ram- 
ler, Geifner, who live in the records of literary fame, muft 
be added thofe of Bernouilli, Lambert, Keftner, Wielands 
Schiller, Gothe, Herder, Zollikofler, Spalding, Bloch, 
Mofes Mendelfohn, Klaproth, von Humboldt, Vofs, Holty, 
Michaelis, J. A. Eberhard, Von Zach, and many. others, 
whofe merits are as confpicuous as they are generally ac- 
knowledged. : 
The German lauguage is of ‘Teutonic origin, and may be 
regarded as a primitive one, as it isthe mother tongue of the 
Dutch, Flemifh, Danifh, Swedifh, and Englifh languages. 
Its dominion extends from the boundaries of Lapland and 
Finland, to thofe of France and Italy. In the middle ages, 
the fimilarity between the idioms derived from the German 
was fo great, that the German and Englifh mifiionaries that 
went to Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, had no difficulty: 
in making themfelves underftood in thofe countries. The 
learned Ihre, in his introduction to-his Sueo-Gothic Gloflary, 
has alfo difcovered a ftriking conformity between the old 
Teutonic and Perfian languages. ‘That which it bears to the 
Greek in its conftruétion is not lefs ftriking. The diale& 
known by the name of Low German, or Low Dutch, is 
now difuled in writing, and wholly confined to the vulgar 
in the kingdom of Weftphalia, in the duchies of Mecklen- 
burgh and Holftein, and in Pomerania ; it comes very near the 
Dutch. ‘The High German, or High Dutch, has been con- 
fiderably improved fince Luther's time; it is remarkable 
for ftrength, richnefs, bold inverfions, and compound words, 
which render it admirably fit for the higher flrains of epic 
poetry. The learned dictionaries of Adelung, Eberhard, 
and Campe, have ferved to elucidate the meaning of every, 
one of its terms, fo that it may now be confidered as fixed. 
It is fpoken in its greateft purity in Upper Saxony, part of 
Lower Saxony, and on the banks of the Necker and the 
Mayne. There are ftill fome traces of the Slavonian lan- 
guage left on the fhores of the Baltic, in fome diftriGs of 
Pomerania, in Silefia, Bohemia, and Moravia: but it is dif- 
appearing very faft. ' ‘ 
i No 
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No country can beaft of more and better inftitutions for 
the acquifition of knowledge and f{cience than Germany. 
Notwithitanding the great extent of territory ceded to 
France, there are {till 30 univerlities, of which 17 are Pro- 
teftant, 11 Catholic, and two mixed, viz.; Griefswalde, Jena, 
Leipfick, Wittenberg, Gottingen, Halle, Helmiftadt, Kiel, 
Roftock, Aitdorf, Erlangen, Rinteln, Gieffen, Marburg, 
Stuttgard, Tubingen, Frankfort on the Oder, are Protet- 
tant univerfities; Bamberg, Wiétzburgh, Paderborn, Fulda, 
Dillmgen, Freyburg, Inipruck, Vienna, Ingolftadt, Saltz- 
burgh, and Prague, are Catholic univerfities ; and the two 
mixed ones are Erfurt and Heidelberg. The oldeft of 
them is that of Prague, which was founded in 1348, and the 
moft modern that of Erlangen, founded in 1743. Mot of 
thefe learned feminaries, which have furnifhed the northern 
regions of Exrope with able teachers, are provided with 
extenfive libraries, anatomical theatres, mufeums of natural 
hiftory, botanic gardens, and aftronomical obfervatories. 
The profeffors are animated with the noble ambition of ex 
tending the fame of the univerfity in which they teach by 
their writings, and as the ftudents pay a liberal fee for their 
lectures, this opens an honourable and ufeful competition 
among the teachers. Every ftudent is at liberty to felect 
what leCtures he chufes to hear, and may employ his time as 
he likes. He has only a fevere examination to undergo when 
he offers himfelf as a candidate for any fituation in the law, 
adminiftration, or church, or when he wants to take his de- 
gree asa doctor in medicine, without which degree he cannot 
be admitted into any college of phyficians. All the other 
ufelefs {cholaftic formalities have long fince been abrogated. 


Befides thefe univerfities there is a great number of public 
or free grammar f{chools, lycenms, and other learned {chools 
in Germany. The methods of teaching have been confider- 
ably improved within the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when Bafedow, profiting by the hints thrown out by J. J. 
Rouff-au, opened the Philantropinum at Deflau, and fet an 
example of liberal and f{cientific education, which was foon imi- 
tated by men of enlightened views and extenfive information. 
Campe, Villaume, Saltzmann, Trapp, and latterly Pefta- 
lozzi, have eminently contributed to introduce better modes 
of inftruétion. There are alfo many eftablifhments deftined 
to train young men for particular employments, fuch as 
military, mineral, commercial, and even agricultural {chools. 
Females are moitly educated at home under the eyes of their 
mothers, who are particularly anxious to guard their 
daughters againft the baneful influence of ladies boarding 
{chools. 


"The numerous literary focieties of all kinds, public libra- 
ries, reading clubs, circulating libraries, critical journals, and 
other means of diffeminating and preferving knowledge, afford 
another proof of the high ftate of civilization to which moft 
countries of Germany are arrived. The moft diitinguifhed 
of its learned focieties are the imperial academy of natural 
philofophy at Vienna, the royal academy at Berlin, the aca- 
demies at Caffel, Erfurt, Gottingen, Manheim, Munchen ; 
the agricultural focieties at Heidelbere, Leipfick and Zelle. 
The beft public libraries are thofe of Berlin, Drefden, Got- 
tingen, Gotha, Hanover, Leipfick, Manheim, Stuttgard, 
Weimar, Vienna, and Wolfenbuttel. Theugh Germany 
may boaft of being the cradle of the art of printing, Eng- 
Jand and France bear the palm. The generality of German 
books are printed without tafte, with had types, and on 
bad paper. A few fplendid editions have, however, been 
attempted at Leipfick, and met with merited fuccefs.. The 
liberty of the prefs, which was never general all over Ger- 
many, has received its death-blow from the {way which the 


French government exercifes in every 
fince the peace of Tilfit. 

Of the fine arts, mufic is that in which the Germans execl. 
They vie with the Italians; and the names of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart are reverenced by their rivals. Ger- 
many has alfo produced fome good painters and engravers, 
but few ftatuaries and architeéts. With refpe& to dancing, it 
is far behind Italy and France. The principal academies for 
the encouragement of the fine arts are at Berlin, Drefden, 
Leipfick, Manheim, and Vienna. The mof celebrated gal- 
leries of pictures are at Drefden, Vienna, Sans Souci, near 
Potfdam,- Duffeldorff, Manheim, and Caffel. ; 

The influence of the arts on the manners of a people is 
no where more ftriking than in Germany, where concerts and 
mufical partics, together with dancing, form the chief amufe- 
ment ; and the manners of the middle orders are polite and 
affable. 

Before the peace of Luneville in 1801, the population of 
Germany was rated at 27 millions of inhabitants; but as it 
loft 3,700,cc0 individuals, through the ceffion of the couns 
tries fituated on the left fhore of the Rhine, its prefent po- 
pulatien is very little above 23 millions. 

The hiftory of Germany in its ancient ftate, its gradual 
advancement towards extent of territory and dominion, and 
itsrecent decline and fall, prefents to our notice a fubject 
that is in a variety of refpects peculiarly interefting. ‘The 
weitern monarchy of Rome was firft refifted, then invaded, 
and at length overturned by the warlike inhabitants of Ger- 
many ; andit was fromi the woods of this country that the 
moft civilized nations of Europe iffued ; and we may {till 
diftinguifh in the rude inftitutions of thefe barbarians the 
original principles of our laws and manners. Ancient Ger- 
many, excluding from its independent limits the provinces 
weftward of the Rhine which had fubmitted to the Roman 
yoke, extended itfelf over athird part of Europe. Almott. 
the whole of medern Germany, Denmark, Nor way, Sweden, 
Friefland, Livonia, Pruffia, and the greater part of Poland, 
were peopled by the varicus tribes of one creat nation, whofe 
complexion, manners, and language denoted a common origin, 
and preferved a ftriking refemblance. On the weit, ancient 
Germany wasdivided by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on 
the fouth by the Danube, from the Illyrian provinces of the 
empire. A ridge of hills, rifng from the Danube, and 
called the Carpathian mountains, covered Germany on the 
fide of Dacia or Hungary. The eaitern frontier was faintly 
marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians, and was often confounded by the mixture of warriors,. 
and confederating tribes of the two nations. Such was 
alfo the cafe with refpet tothe Gaulson the weft, where 
itis fil more difficult to fix their boundaries on account of 
their conftant fluctuation. Inthe remote darknefs of the 
north, the ancients imperfeCily defcried a frozen ocean, that 
lay beyond the Baltic fea, and beyond the peninfula, or iflands. 
of Sarmatia. But their neareft northern limit was the Her- 
cynian foreft, at that time fuppofed to be impenetrable. . It 
appears from. authentic documents. that) the climate of an-. 
cient Germany was much colder than that of the country in 
its more modern ftate. For the evidence of the fa&, and 
the explication of it, we refer to the article CLinzarE, where 
the reader will alfo find fome refleGions om the. influence 
which variety of climates is fuppofed to have.on the minds. 
and bedies of the different inhabitants of the globe. The 
keen air of Germany. contributed, without doubt, towards. 
forming, the large and mafculine limbs of the natives, who. 
were, in general, of a more lofty ftature than the people of 
the fouth, gave them a kind of ftrength better adapted to 
violent exertions than. to patient labour, axd infpired them. 

with 
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with conflitutional bravery, which is the refult of nerves 
and {pirits. ‘ In-hos artus, (fays Tacitus, Germania, i. 
20.) in hac corpora, que miramur, excrefcunt."" The fe- 
verity of a winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the 
Roman troops, was fcarcely felt by thofe hardy children of 
the north, who, in their turn, were unable to refift the 
fummer heats, and diffolved away in languor and ficknefs, 
under the beams of an Italian fun. 

As to the origin of the Germans, although we cannot al- 
low with Tacitus, that they were “ Indigenz,” or natives of 
the foil, yet we muft admit that ancient Germany was not 
peopled by any foreign colonies, already formed into a politi- 
cal fociety ; but the name and nation received their exiftence, 
as we have already obferved in the beginning of this article, 
from the gradual union of fome wandering barbarians, pro- 
bably of the fame nation with the Celta and Gauls, and 
both, perhaps, defcended from the ancient Gomerians, or 
defcendants of Gomer, the eldeft fon of Japhet. (See Dis- 
persion of Mankind.) "The Germans, however, were very 
much intermixed with the old Scythians and Sarmatians, on 
that fide which joined their territories, and particularly be- 
tween the two great rivers, Rhine and Danube ; and they, 
without doubt, had adopted many of their cuftoms, as well 
as intermingled fome portion of their language with their 
own ; but in all other parts of Germany, we find fuch an 
exact conformity in their religion, laws, cuftoms and lan- 
guage, as affords a very {trong prefumption that they were 
defcended from the fame ancient ftock with the Celtz or 
Gauls, and that they came by gradual and fucceffive migra- 
tions from Afia. (See Cert.) How this country came 
to be denominated Germany, and whence its inhabitants de- 
rived the appellation of Germans, it is not eafy to determine. 
The moft probable conjeéture is, that they were fo called, 
either from their affinity to the Celtes, or from the Celtic 
words ghar man,’’a warlike man ; but this was not their 
original name, any more than the appellations of «* Teutones’’ 
or * Allemanni,”? by which, as we have already obferved, 
they were occafionally denominated. This name was of a 
more modern date, and feems to have had its rife on the 
other fide of the Rhine, when the Cendrufi, Eburones, 
Cerafi, and Pemani croffed that river, after the example of 
fome others of their countrymen, and fettled in Gaul. Thefe, 
it feems, were the firft to whom the appellation of Germans 
was given, and which, therefore, extended no farther than 
the Rhenifh fhore on the Gallic fide, but foon after -paffed 
over tothe other, and became common to other people of 
the fame language and cuftoms, tillat length it became the 
general name of the whole nation, and the country was 
called from them Germania or Germany. 

Whatever may be fuppofed to be the remote origin of the 
Germans, they appear to have been in a favage and unci- 
vilized ftate on their firft fettlement in this country. The 
account given of the country itfelf by Cefar and Tacitus is 
fo unfavourable, that it feems to be almoft incredible, that a 
brave nation, for fuch we mutt allow the ancient Germans 
to have been, would have been contented to remain in it, 
when they were deftitute of neither ftrength nor courage to 
have forced their way into others more iat and fruitful. 
Thefe ancient hiftorians defcribe it as wholly barren and un- 
cultivated ; and even its variety of foil and climate added 
to the horror of it, from the dreadful forefts, putrid and in- 
falubrious bogs, the inclemency of its winds, dampnefs of 
its feas, lakes, and rivers, and fterility of its foil. Thé unci- 
vilized {tate of the ancient Germans may be inferred from 
the account given of them by Tacitus ; for in his time they 
were unacquainted with the ufe of letters (German. ii. 19); 
and the ufe of letters is the principal circumftance that diftin- 


guithesacivilized people from a herd of favages incapable 
of knowledge or reflection. 

Of the ufeful and agreeable arts of life the ancient Ger- 
mans were wretchedly deftitute. Modern Germany is faid 
to contain about 2,300 walled towns, whereas, in a much 
wider extent of country, the geographer Ptolemy could dif- 
cover no more than ninety places, which he decorates with 
the name of citics, though, according to our ideas, they 
would not deferve that {plendid title. We can only fuppofe 
them to have been rude fortifications, conftructed in the cen- 
tre of the woods, and defigned to fecure the women, 
children, and cattle, whilft the warriors of the tribe marched 
out to repel a fudden invafion. Such is the account given 
of them by Cefar ; and Tacitus afferts that the ancient 
Germans had no cities. Even in their hamlets or villages 
they did not build their houfes contiguous to each other. 
They confidered it as a badge of fervitude to be obliged to 
dwell in a city furrounded with walls. Each barbarian fixed 
his independent dwelling on the fpot to which a plain, a 


wood, or a ftream of frefh water had induced him to give the 


preference. Neither ftone, nor brick, nor tiles, were em- 
ployed in thefe flight habitations. ‘They were, indeed, no 
more than low huts of a circular figure, built of rough tim- 
ber, thatched with ftraw, and pierced at the top to leave a 
free paflage for the fmoke. That they confidered cities as 
places of confinement rather than of fecurity, appears from the 
following circumftance : when one of their tribes had fhaken 
off the Roman yoke, their countrymen-required of them, as 
an evidence of their having recovered liberty, to demolifh the 
walls of the towns which the Romans had built in their 
country. The Romans built feveral cities of note on the 
banks of the Rhine. But in all the vaft countries from that 
river to the coafts of the Baltic, there was hardly one city 
previous to the ninth century of the Chriftian era. 

In the moft inclement winter, the hardy German was fa- 
tisfied with a fcanty garment made of the fkin of fome ani- 
mal. The natives, who dwelt towards the north, clothed 
themfelves with furs ; and the women manufactured for their 
own ufe a coarfe kind of linen. The game of various forts, 
with which the forefts of Germany were plentifully ftocked, 
fupplied its inhabitants with food and exercife. Their mon- 
itrous herds of cattle, lefs remarkable for their beauty than 
for their utility, formed the principal article of their wealth. 
A fmall quantity of corn was the only produce exaéted 
from the earth. The ufe of orchards, or artzficial meadows, 
was unknown to the Germans; nor can we expect any im- 
provements in agriculture from a people, whofe property 
every year experienced a general change by a new divifion 
of the arable lands, and who, in that ftrange operation, 
avoided difputes, by fuffering a great part of their terri- 
tory to lie wafte and without tillage. Gold, filver, and 
iron, were extremely fearce in Germany. Its barbarous in- 
habitants wanted both {kill and patience to invettigate thofe 
rich veins of filver, which have fo liberally rewarded the at- 
tention of the princes of Branfwick and Saxony. Although 
the various tranfactions of peace and war had introduced 
fome Roman coins (chiefly filver) among the borderers of 
the Rhine and Danube; yet the more diftant tribes were 
abfolutely unacquainted with the ufe of money, carried on 
their limited traffic by the exchange of commodities, and 
prized their rude earthen veffels as of equal value with the 
filver vafes, the prefents of Rome to their princes and am- 
baffadors. If we contemplate a favage nation in any part 
of the globe, a fupine indolenee and a careleffnefs of fu- 
turity will be found to conftitute their general character. 
This was decidedly the cafe with refpeét to the ancient Ger- 
mans. The care of the houfe and family, the management 
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of the land and cattle, were delegated to the old and infirm, 
to women and flaves. The lazy warrior, deftitute of every 
art that might employ his leifure hours, confumed his days 
and nights in the animal gratifications of fleep and food. 
Neverthelefs, the found that fummoned the German to arms 
was grateful to his ear, It raifed him from his uncomfort- 
able lethargy, gave him an active purfuit, and, by ftrong 
exercife of the body, and violent emotions of the mind, re- 
flored him to a more lively fenfe of his exiftence. In the 
dull intervals of peace, thefe barbarians were immoderately 
addiéted to deep gaming and exceflive drinking ; both of 
which, by different means, the one by inflaming their 
paffions, the other by extinguifhing their reafon, alike re- 
lieved them from the pain of thinking. They gloried in 
pafling whole days and nights at table; and the blood of 
friends and relations often {tained their numerous and drunken 
afiemblies. he pofleffion and the enjoyment of property 
are the pledges which bind a civilized people to an improved 
country. But the Germans, who carried with them what 
they moft valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, 
cheerfully abandoned the vait filence of their woods for the 
unbounded hopes of plunder and conqueft. The innumera- 
ble {warms that iffued, or feemed to iffue, from the great 
ftore-houfe of nations, were multiplied by the fears of the 
vanquifhed, and by the credulity of fucceeding ages. And 
from fa¢ts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually etta- 
blithed, and has been fupported by writers of diltinguifhed 
reputation, that in the age of Cxefar and Tacitus the inha- 
bitants of the north were far more numerous than they are 
in our days. On this fubject fir William Temple and Mon- 
tefquieu have indulged the ufual livelinefs of their fancy. 
A. more ierious inquiry into the caufes of population, feems 
to have convinced modern philofophers of the falfehood, 
and indeed the impoffibility, of the fuppofition. To the 
names of Mariana and of Machiavel, we can oppofe the 
equal names of Robertfon and Hume. 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without cities, 
letters, arts, or money, found fome compenfation for this 
favage itate in the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty 
fecured their freedom, fince, fays Gibbon, our defires and 
our poffeffions are the ftrongett fetters of defpoti{m. Czfar 
and Tacitus inform us, that the ftate of fociety among the 
ancient Germans was of the rudeft and molt {imple form. 
They lived entirely by hunting or pafturage. They ne- 
glected agriculture, as we have already feen ; their chief food 
was milk, cheefe, and flefh. While fociety remains in this 
fimple ftate, men, by uniting together, fearcely relinquifh 
any portion of their natural independence. ‘The authority 
of Civil government was extremely limited among the Ger- 
mans. In times of peace they had no common or fixed ma- 
giftrate ; but the chief men of every diftriét difpenfed juitice 
and accommodated differences. In the far greater part of 
Germany, the form of government was a democracy, tem- 
pered indeed, and controlled, not fo much by general and 
pofitive laws; as by the occafional afcendant of birth and 
valour, of eloquence and fuperftition. Some tribes, how- 
ever, on the coait of the Baltic, acknowledged the rights 
of kings; but their kings had not abfolute or unbounded 
power; their authority confifted rather in the privilege of 
advifing than in the power of commanding. Matters of 
{mall confequence were determined by the chief men ; affairs 
of importance, by the whole community. As foon as a 
youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of man- 
hood, he was introduced into the general council of his 
countrymen, folemnly invefted with a fhield and a fpear, 
and adopted as an equal and worthy member of the 
military commonwealth. ‘The aflembly of the tribe was 


convened at ftated feafons, or on fudden emergencies. The 
trial of public offences, the eleGtion of magiitrates, and the 
great bufinefs of peace and war, were determined by its in- 
dependent voices. Sometimes thefe important queltions 
were previoufly confidered, and prepared in a more feleét 
council of the principal chieftains. The magiftrates might 
deliberate and perfuade ; the people only could refolve and 
execute. When timid, though juft and prudent, counfels 
were propofed, they exprefled their difike by a holiow 
murmur. But whenever a popular orater propofed to vin- 
dicate the meaneft citizen from either foreign or domettic 
injury, whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen to 
affert the national honour, or to purfue fome enterprife full 
of danger and glory, aloud clafhing of fhields and fpears 
exprefled the eager applauie of the aflembly ; for the Ger- 
mans always met in arms. On occafions of danger a gene- 
ral of the tribe was eleéted ; and in circumitances of preff- 
ing and extenfive danger, feveral tribes concurred in the 
choice of the fame general. The braveft warrior was named 
to lead his countrymen into the field, by his example rather 
than his commands. His power expired with the war, and 
in time of peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
fupreme chief. Princes were, however, appointed, in the 
general affembly, to adminiiter juflice, or rather to compofe 
differences (mimuunt controverfias, Cxfar) in their. re- 
{pective diftricts. To the choice of thefe magiftrates, birth 
was regarded as much as merit. 'T'o each was affigned, by 
the public, a guard, and a council of 100 perfons; and the 
firft of the princes appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence 
of rank and honour, which fometimes tempted the Romans 
to compliment him with the regal title. The Germans re- 
{pected only thofe duties which they impofed on themfelves. 
The moft obfeure foldier refitted with difdain the authority 
of the magiftrates. Every individual among the ancient 
Germans was left at liberty to chufe whether he would 
take part in any military enterprife which was propofed ; it 
became, of confequence, the great object of every perfon, 
who aimed at being a leader, to gain adherents and to at- 
tach them to his perfon-and interett. Czfar calls thefe ad- 
herents Ambaéti and Clientes, % e. retainers or clients. 
Tacitus calls them Comites, or companions. The chief 
diftinction and power of the leaders confifted in being at- 
tended by a numerous band of chofen youth. ‘This was 
their pride as well as ornament during peace, and their de- 
fence in war. The leaders gained, or preferved, the favour 
of thefe retainers by prefents of armour and of horfes, or 
by the profufe though inelegant hofpitality with which they 
entertained them. But even after they umited in fociety, 
the Germans circumferibed the criminal jurifdiction of the 
magiftrate within very narrow limits, and exercifed almoit 
all the rights of private refentment and revenge. Their 
magiitrates had the abfolute difpofal of the landed property 
within their diftriG@, and they diftributed it every year ac- 
cording to a new divilion; but they had not the power of 
imprifoning, or ef inflicting any corporal punifhment on a 
private citizen, Every individual was obliged to avenge the 
wrongs which his parents or friends had fultained. "Their 
enemies were hereditary, but not irreconcileable. Even 
murder was compenfated by paying a certain number of 
cattle. A part of the fine went to the king or ftate, a part 

to the perfon who had been injured, of to his kindred. 
Chaltity is aferibed, almoft without exception, to the wives 
of the ancient Germans. Polygamy was not in ufe, except 
among the princes, and among them only for the fake of 
multiplying their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were punifhed as 
rare and inexpiable crimes ; nor was feduétion jultified by 
example 
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example and fathion. Tacitus evidently indulges an_honeft 
pleafure in the contrat of barbarian virtue with the diflolute 
conduct of the Romanladies ; yet there are fome ftriking 
circumilances that give an air of truth, at leaft of probabi- 
lity, to the conjugal faith and chaftity of the Germans. 
The German huts, open on every fide to the eye of indif- 
cretion or jealoufy, were a better fafeguard of conjugal fi- 
delity than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs of a Per- 
fian haram. Befides, the Germans treated their women with 
efteem and confidence, confulted them on every occafion of 
importance, and fondly believed that in their breaits refided 
a fanétity and wifdom more than human. Some of thefe in- 
terpreters of fate, fuch as Valleda, in the Batavian war, go- 
verned, in the name of the Deity, the fierceit nations of Ger- 
many. ‘The reit of the fex, without being adored as god- 
deffes, were refpected as the tree and equal companions of 
foldiers ; affociated, even by the marriage ceremony, toa 
life of toil, of danger, and of glory. In their great inva- 
fions, the camps of the barbavians were filled with a multi- 
tude of women, who remained firm and undaunted amidift 
the found of arms, the various forms of deftruction, and the 
honourable wounds of their fons and hufbands. ‘The women 
dreaded death much lefs than fervitude. If the day was ir- 
recoyerably loft they well knew how to deliver themfelves 
and their children, with their own hands, from an infulting 
vitor. Heroines of fuch a caft may claim our admiration ; 
but they were molt affuredly neither lovely, nor very ‘ufcep- 
tible of love. 

Confcious pride taught the German females to fupprefs 
every tender emotion that ftood in competition with honour, 
and the firft honour of the fex has ever been that of chaf- 
tity. 

The religious fyftem of the Germans was dictated by their 
wants, their fears, and their ignorance. They adored the 
great vilible objects and agents of nature, the fun and the 
moon, the fire and the earth ; together with thofe imagina- 
ry deities who were fuppofed to prefide over the moft im- 
portant occupations of human life. They were perfuaded 
that by fome ridiculous arts of divination, they could difco- 
ver the will of the fuperior beings, and that human facri- 
fices were the meft precious and acceptable offering on their 
altars. If there was any difference between the Gauls 
and Germans in point of religion, it confifted only in this, 
that the latter, being more fierce and untractable, were not 
only more tenacious of their fuperilitious rites, but likewife 
more cruel and inhuman in them. It appears, from the tefti- 
monies of Czefar, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Athenzus, and other ancient authors, that the Germans had 
no temples, but performed their religious rites in groves 
erected for that purpofe, or in woods, forefts, and defett 
places. Temples were not introduced in Germany till long 
after the Gauls had ereéted them ; and the inferior divinities 
introduced among the Gauls, {uch as Joye or Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, Diana, &c. were alfo adopted 
by the Germans, though fome of them were reprefented un- 
der different names and attributes. | Jupiter was. worfhipped 
under the name of Thor_or Taran, 7. e. the Thunderer ; this 
name was given by the Gauls to Mars; and the Germans 
beftowed it on their Odin or Woden; but the name of Ju- 
piter was never adopted by the Gauls, nor by the Ger- 
mans. Both Gauls and Germans agreed in worfhipping the 
fupreme deity under the name of Hefus or Efus, and under 
the emblem of an oak, which was confecrated to him. The 

oddefs Hertha was one of their ancient deities, and her 
idol was preferved in a wood or grove, “‘ Caftum nemus,”’ 
upon a coyered cart, and fhe had but one prieft to minifter to 
her, who was the only perfon that was allowed to approach 


her. The worfhip of this goddefs correfponded with that 
which the Romans and others paid to the “* Earth,’’ under 
the name of « Magna Deorum Mater.’’ A folemn procef- 
fion was occafionally celebrated in the prefent countries of 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The unknown fymbol of 
the “ Earth,’’ covered with a thick veil, was placed on a 
carriage drawn by cows; and in this manner the goddefs, 
whofe common refidence was in the ifle of Rugen, vifited 
feveral adjacent tribes of her worfhippers. During her pro- 
grefs, the found of war was hufhed, quarrels were faieended, 
arms laid afide, and the reftlefs Germans had an opportunity 
of tafting the bleflings of peace and harmony. The “ Truce 
of God,’’ fo often and fo ineffe€tually proclaimed by the 
clergy of the 11th century, was an obvious imitation of this 
ancient cuftom. 

The influence of religion on the minds of the ancient 
Germans was far more powerful to inflame than to moderate 
their fierce paffions. The confecrated ftandards, long re- 
vered in the groves of fuperitition, were placed in the front 
of the battle ; and the hoitile army was devoted with dire 
execrations to the gods of war and of thunder. A brave 
man was the worthy favourite of their martial deities ; and 
the-wretch who had loft his fhield was banifhed alike from 
the religious and the civil affemblies of his countrymen. 
Some tribes of the north feem to have embraced the doc- 
trine of tranfmigration ; others imagined a grofs paradife 
of immortal drunkennefs. (See the Edda, fable 20.) All 
agreed, that a life {pent in arms, and a glorious death in bat- 
tle, were the beft preparations for a happy futurity, either in 
this or in another world. : 

It is faid that. the Germans, as well as Gauls, were early 
taught by their Druids, as fundamental truths, an over- 
ruling providence, and the immortality of the foul; but 
thefe noble principles of religion and virtue were foon cor- 
rupted as inftruments of divination and fuperftition. Czfar 
fays, indeed, (Com. 1. vi.c. 21.) that the Germans had no. 
druids, asthe Celtes had; but Tacitus, who was better ac- 
quainted with the Germans, fpeaks frequently of their 
priefts, whofe office and authority, as he ftates them, were 
fimilar to thofe of the Gaulifh druids, and they feem to 
have been of the fame order of men, though perhaps they 
did not bear the fame name. As to the immortality promif- 
ed by their priefts, it was in fome degree conferred by the 
bards, who by their military fongs kindled in the breafts of 
their audience the enthufiafm of arms and glory. The view 
of arms and of danger heightened the effect of thefe fongs ; 
and the paffions which they tended to excite, the defire of 
fame, and the contempt of death, were the habitual fenti- 
ments of aGerman mind. A contempt of danger and of 
death was one of the principles which they injtilled into the 
minds of their youth, anda regard to which their priefts in- 
culcated asthe fureft means of reputation and wealth, and 
alfo of happinefs in a future life. Under the influence of 
this principle their armies, which confifted more of infantry 
than cavalry, were eafily raifed and maintained. Like the 
Gauls and Britons, the Germans fought in feparate cantons 
or tribes ; and thus they were induced to exert tkemfeives 
with the greater firmnefs and vigour in defence of their 
relations, neighbours, and friends, and for the honour of 
their refpective communities. We are told, indeed, that 
fome of them, efpecially the Cimbri, formed their whole 
infantry into one. {quare battalion, and placed their wives, 
children, and baggage behind a fence made of their wag- 
gons; and when they were prepared for an attack, a fignal 
was given, which was re-echoed by an univerfal fhout, and 
repeated till the engagement commenced. They ufed no 
art or ftratagem in fighting, but wholly confided in a furious 
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onfet on the enemy, which they maintained with a defperate 
intrepidity till the day was won or lott: if they were once 
thrown into diforder they feldom rallied, but became defpe- 
rate, and either fought till they were flaughtered, ot be- 
took themfelves to flight ; for it was reckoned inglorious to 
yield themfelves prifoners. The military weapons of the 
cavalry among the Germans were fhields and fpears, which 
they ufed incommon with the foot, but the latter had, be- 
fides their darts, bows and flings, and feldom had recourfe 
to their pikes and fwords. ‘Their arms were efteemed their 
favourite furniture and. chief ornament ; fo that they never 
appeared in public without them. The {word was fo facred, 
that the moit folemn and obligatory oaths were thofe which 
they took upon a naked blade. Nor did they affit in any 
folemn rite, without their fword, fhield, or fpear. They 
even wore them at their familiar vifits, banquets, and reli- 
gious dances; and they were frequently to be burnt or bu- 
ried with them, when they died. The fports, games, and 
exercifes of the Germans, were of the mafculine kind, and 
fuch as inured them to the operations of war. It was a 
long time before they acquired any knowledge of the 
liberal arts, or even that of writing; and we are 
told, that Charles the Great caufed fome of their barbarous 
poems, which they had been accuitomed to fing from memory, 
and which celebrated the illuftrious aCtions of their ancient 
kings and heroes, to be committed to writing for their ufe, 
and by way of encouraging them ta learn to read. The 
Saxons, it is faid, had fuch a contempt for letters, that they 
refufed to learn to read the gofpels till they were put into 
verfe, and fet to fuch tunes as they could eafily fing. Even 
their laws were not reduced to writing till about the 12th or 
13th centuries. ; ‘' 
The native difpofition of the ancient Germans difplayed 
itfelf chiefly in their martial genius, and in their fingular fide- 
lity. In fome cafes their love of liberty, and hatred of ty- 
ranny and oppreffion, precipitated them to acts of treachery 
and even of murder; for in fuch cafes they were eafily in- 
cenfed, and extremely vindiGtive. On other occafions, 'Ta- 
eitus fays, they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficent, 
without ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or to inyade 
thofe from whom they received no injury ; rather chufing to 
employ their itrength or valour defentively, than offenfively ; 
to preferve their own, than to revenge their neighbours. In 
their own houfes, furniture and diet, they were diftinguifhed 
by their plainnefs and fimplicity ; but at the fame time, they 
were no lefs diftinguifhed by their hofpitality to itrangers, 
and by their readinefs to. fuccour thofe that were in dittrefs. 
Although in moft of their cuftoms the Germans very much 
refembled the Gauls, yet, with regard to their funerals, they 
were very different. ‘The latter performed thefe obfequies 
with pomp and profufion ; whereas the Germans difcharged 
their laft offices to the dead with plainnefs and fimplicity; the 
only grandeur they affected, was to burn the bodies of their 
great men with fome peculiar kinds of wood ; and after- 
wards they flung. each man’s armour into the funeral pile, and 
-fometimes his riding drefs. They then depofited their afhes 
in urns, like the Gauls, Romans, and other nations. It may 
be .obferved in general, that the facrifices they offered for 
their dead, the prefents made to them at their funerals, and 
the other fuperftitious rites performed on thefe occafions, 
were all the refult and the evidence of an eftablifhed belief, 
that the fou] was immortal. 
The ancient Germans were a brave and independent race 
of men, and peculiarly diltinguifhed by their love of liberty 
and arms. ‘They oppofed the Roman power, after it had 
arrived at maturity. After their conteft with Cefar, who 
was provoked. by the Treviri to invade their country, and 
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their revolt againft Auguitus, which was firppreffed by 
Agrippa, and the infurrection which commenced among thie 
Roman legions in Pannonia, quelled partly by Drufus, and 
finally by Germanicus ; their other more confiderable wars 
with the Romans were waged againft the emperors’ M. Au- 
rélius, Alexander, Maximin, Valerian, Aurelian, Probus, 
Conitantius, Julian, Valentinian, and fome of his fucceffors. 
Some notice is taken of thefe confliéts under the names 
of the Alemanni, Gepide, Franks, Suevi,-Heruli, and Bur- 

undians. Ther country was divided into a number of petty 
fovereignties, independent of each other, though accafionally 
connected by a military union, until it was reduced to the 
condition of a Roman province ; and when the Roman em- 
pire waa fhattered by the Northern barbarians, Germany was 
oversrun by the Franks about the year 480, and continued in 
fubjection to chieftains of that nation, who governed over 
the Suabians, Alemans, Frifians, Saxons, Thuringians, and 
Bavarians, until theend of the eighth century, when Char- 
lemagne united all Germany into one kingdom, as part of 
the Frankifh monarchy. The conguered German nations 
had hereditary dukes of their own at firft, and were govern- 
ed by their own laws: but Charlemagne put an end to the 
former, and governed the different German provinces by 
courts and royal delegates, and in the year 800 he afflumed 
the title and dignity of emperor. But the empire of Char- 
lemagne was a i{tructure ere€ted in fo fhort a time, that it 
could not be of long duration. Under his immediate fuc- 
ceffor it began to totter, and foon after fell to pieces. The 
crown of Germany was feparated from that of France, and 
the defcendants of Charlemagne eftablifhed two great mo- 
narchies, fo fituated, as to give rife to a perpetual rivalthip 
between them. But the princes of the race of Charlemagne; 
who were placed on the Imperial throne, were not altogether 
fo degenerate as thofe of the fame family who reigned in 
Trance. In the hands of the former, the royal authority re- 
tained fome vigour ; the nobles of Germany, though pofleffed. 
of extenfive privileges and : mple territeries, did not fo early 
attain independence.. The great offices of the crown conti- 
nued at the difpofal of the fovereign, and during a long pe- 
riod, fiefe remained in their original {late without becoming 
hereditary in the families of the perfons to whom they had. 
been granted. 

At length, the German branch of the family of Char- 
lemagne became extinét upon the death of Louis IV. 
His fechile defcendants who reigned in France had furtk 
into fuch contempt, that the Cena without looking 
towards them, exercifed the tight inherent in a free people ; 
and in a general affembly of the nation at Worms, in the 
year 911, offered the imperial crown to Otho, duke of Sax- 
ony, who declined it on account of his great age, and recom- 
mended Conrad, count of Franconia. The latter was unani- 
moufly elected emperor. His reign was dilturbed by the dif- 
obedience of fome nobles whom he fubdued, and by the pre- 
teafions of Henry, fon of the duke of Saxony, his benefactor. 
Their quarrels, however, did not prevent Conrad from ac- 
knowledging the merit of that prince in the fame manner as 
Otho had done his. He recommended Henry as the fitteft 
prince to be his fucceffor, and his propofal being approved 
by the nation, he fent to Henry, without waiting for the hour 
of death, the crown, the fceptre, the lance, the {word, and 
other imperial ornaments, 

Henry I. afcended the imperial throne of Germany ia 

19. He was furnamed the Fow/er, beeaufe he was pailion- 
ately fond of hawking. 'To confirm his authority, he made 
more ufe of perfuafion than of arms. His defcendants, the 
three Othos, were placed in fucceffion on the imperial throne 
by the fuffraggs of their qountrymen. | The extenfiye terri- 
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tories of the Saxon emperors, their eminent abilities, and en- 
terpridng genius, not only added new vigour to the imperial 
dignity, but raifed it to higher power and pre-eminence. 
Otho the Great marched at the head of a numerous army into- 
Ttaly, and, after the example of Charlemagne, gave law to 
that country. Qn his arrival at Rome, he was confecrated 
by the pope, and crowned emperor of the Romans. He 
ereated popes and depofed them by his fovereign mandate. 
He annexed the kingdom of Italy to the German empire. 
Elated with his fuccefs, he affumed the title of Czfar Au- 
guitus. A prince, born in the heart of Germany, pretended 
to be the fucceffor of the emperors of ancient Rome, and 
elaimed a right to the fame power and prerogative. See the 
biographical article Orno. 

But while the emperor, by means of thefe new titles and 
new dominions, gradually. acquired additional authority and 
Splendour, the nobility of Germany had gone on at the fame 
time extending their privileges and juvifdiction. The fituatien 
of affairs was Favourable to their attempts. The vigour which 
Charlemagne had given to government quickly relaxed. The 
incapacity of fome of his fucce‘fors was fuch, as would have 
excouraged vaflals, lefs enterprifing than the nobles of that, 
age, to have claimed new rights, and to have afflumed new 
powers, The civil wars in which other emperors were en- 
gaged, obliged them to pay perpetual court to their fubje€ts, 
on whofe fupport they depended, and not only to connive at 
their ufurpations, but to permit and even to authorize them. 
Fiefs gradually became hereditary. ‘They were tranfmitted 
not only in the direct, but alfo in the collateral line. "The 
inveltiture of them was demanded not only by male but, by 
female heirs. Every baron began to exercife fovereign jurif- 
diction within his own domains, and the dukes and counts of 
Germany took wide fteps towards rendering their territories 
diftiné and independent ftates. [he Saxon emperors ob- 


ferved their progrefs, and were aware of its tendency. But- 


as they could not hope to humble vaffals already “grown too 
potent, unlefs they had turned thei whole force and atten- 


tion to that enterprife, and as they were extremely intent om 


theip expeditions into [taly, which they could not undertake 
without the concurrence of their nobles, they were folicitous 
not to.alarm them by any dire€t attack on their privileges. 
They. aimed, however, at undermining their, power. With 


this view, they inconfiderately beftowed additional tervitories,, 


and accumulated new henours on the clergy, in hopes that 
this order might ferve as a counterpoife to that of the nobi- 
lity in any future ftroggle. 

The unhappy effects of this fatal error in policy were 
quickly felt. Under the emperors of the Franconian and 
Swabian lines, whom the Germans, by their voluntary elec- 
tion, placed on the imperial throne, a new face of things ap- 
peared, anda fcene was exhibited in Germany whicli afto- 
nifhed all Chriltendom at that time. The popes, hitherto 
dependent on the emperors, and indebted, for power as well 
as dignity to their beneficence and proteCtion, began to claim 
a fuperior jurifdiGtion, and in virtue of authority, which 
they pretended to derive from heaven, tried, condemned, ex- 
communicated, and depofed their former matters. Thefe 
pretenfions gave rife to the fations of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belines, of which the former was attached to the popes, and 
the latter to the’ emperors. Pope Gregory VII. had ob- 
ferved that the princes and nobles of Germany had acquired 
fuch confiderable territories and fuch extenfive jurifdiction, 
as rendered them not only formidable to the emperors, but 
difpofed them to favour any attempt to circumfcribe their 

ower. He forefaw that the ecclefialtics of Germany, raifed 
almott to a level with its princes, were ready to fupport any 
pexion who would {tard forth as the protector of their pri- 
peck ; & 


vileges and independerice. With both of thefe Gregory ne- 
gotiated, and had fecured many devoted adherents pee 
them, before he ventured to enter the lifts azainft the head'of 
the empire. He began his rupture with Henry IV. upon # 
pretext that was popular and plaufible. He complained of 
the venality and corruption with which the emperor had. 
granted the inyeltiture of benefices to ecclefiaftics. He con- 
tended that this right belonged to him, as the head of the- 
church ; he required Henry to confine himfelf within the 
bounds of the civil jurifdiétion, and: to abftain for the future 
from fuch facrilegious encroachments on the fpiritual domi- 
nion. All the cenfures of the church were denounced 
againft Henry, becaufe he refufed to relinquifh thofe powers 
which his predeceffors had uniformly exercifed. The mett- 
confiderable of the German princes and ecclefiafties were ex- 
cited to take arms again!t him. His mother, his wife, his 
fons, were wrought upon to difregard all the ties of blood, 
and duty, and to join the party of his enemies. At length,- 
the emperor was even obliged to appear as a fupplicant at” 
the gate of the caltle in which the pope refided, and to 
ftand there three days barefooted in the depth of winter, m— 
ploring a pardon, which he obtained with difficulty. 

This act of humihation degraded the imperial digaity~- 
The two faGtions kept Germany and Italy in perpetual agi- 
tation during three centuries, and, notwithftanding the re- 
turn of fome fhort intervals of vigour, under the adminiflra— 
tion of a few able emperors, the imperial authority continued 
to decline. During the anarchy of a long interregnum, fub= 
fequent te the death of William of Holland, it dwindled: 
down almoft to nothing. ; 

Inthe year 1273, Rodolphus of Hapfburgh, the founder. 
of the houfe of Auftria, was elected emperor, not that he 
might re-eftablifh and extend the imperial authority, but be- 
caufe his territories and influence were fo inconfiderable as to 
excite no jealoufy im the German princes, who were willing- 
to preferve the forms of a conftitution, the power of which- 
they had deftroyed. Several of Rodolph’s fucceffors were: 
placed on the imperial throne from the fame motive; and al= 
moft every remaining prerogative was wrelted out of the 
hards of feeble princes, unable to exercife or to defend 
them. : 

During this period of turbulence and confufion, the con 
fitution of the German empire underwent a total changes 
The princes, the great nobility, the dignified ecclefiafties, 
and the free cities extended their ufurpations, They claim- 
ed and exercifed the nght of governing their refpective ter+ 
ritories with full fovereignty. “They acknowledged no fupe- 
rior with refpe€t to any point relative to the interior admi- 
niltration and police of their domains. They enacted laws, 
impofed taxes, coined money, declared war, concluded-peace, 
and exerted every prerogative peculiar to independent 
flates. ~The forms of feudal fubordination formed the only 
conneGtion among the various members of the community. 
This bond of union, however, was extremely feeble. ; 

From the accetiion of Rodolph of Hapfourgh, to the 
reign of Maximilian, the empire felt every calamity which a 
ftate muft endure, when the authority of government is fo 
much relaxed. The diffenfions among its members gaye rife 
to perpetual private wars, which were carried on with all the 
violence that accompanies refentment when unreftrained by 
fuperior authority. Rapine, outrage, exactions, became uni+ 
verfal. The variety of expedients employed to reftore order 
and tranquillity, prove that the grievances occafioned by this 
{tate of anarchy had become intelerable. Arrbiters were 
appointed to terminate the differences among the feveral 
ftates. The cities united ina league to check the extortions 
of the nobility, and the latter formed confederacies to mains 
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tain tranquillity among their own order. Germany was di- 
vided into ten circles, in each of which a provincial jurifdic- 
-tion was eftablifhed. But all thefe remedies proved ineffec- 
tual. At length Maximilian inflituted the imperial chamber, 
a tribunal compofed of judges named partly by the emperor, 
(partly by the feveral ftates, and vefted with authority to de- 
cide finally concerning all differences among the members of 
the Germanic body, and thus reftored feme degree of vigour 
to the imperial authority. 

But notwith{tanding the falutary effets of thefe regula- 
tions, the political. conftitution of the German empire, at 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, was of a {pecivs fo pe- 
culiar as not to refemble perfeétly any form of government 
known eitherin the ancient er modern world. It wasa complex 
body, formed by the affociation of feveral ftates, electors, 
prinees, dignitaries of the church, counts, barons, and free 
cities, each of which poflefled fovereign and independent 
jurifdition within its own territories. Of all the members 
which compofed this united body, the emperor was the 
head. In his name all decrees and regulations, with refpec& 
to points of common concern, were iffued ; and to him the 
power of carrying them into execution wascommitted. But 
this appeatance of monarchical power in the emperor was 
more than counterbalanced by the influence of the princes 
and {tates of the empire in very a€t of adminiftration. No 
law extending to the whole body could pafs, no refolution 
that affected the general intereft could be taken without the 
approbation of the diet of the empire held at Ratifbon. 
In this affembly every fovercign prince and flate of the Ger- 
manic body had aright to be prefent, to deliberate and to 
vote. The decrees or receifes of the diet were the laws of 
the empire, which the emperor was bound to ratify, and to 
enforce. In thisrefpect the German empire was fimilar to 
the Achexan league in ancient Greece, or to that of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlasds, and of the Swils can- 
tons in modern times. But, as the acute hiftorian of the 
‘emperor Charles V. obferves, the Germanic body was not 
formed by the union of members altogether diltin@ and in- 
dependent. All the princes and ftates, joined im. this affo- 
elation, were originally fubject to the emperors, and ac- 
knowledged them as fovereigns. ‘They originally held their 
lands as imperial fiefs, and owed the emperor all thofe fer- 
vices which feudal vaffals are bound to perform to their liege 
lord. But thoxgh this political fubjeGtion was entirely at an 
end, the ancient forms introduced while the emperors governed 
Germany with authority not inferior tothat which.the other 
monarchs of Europe poffefled, ftillremained. -Thus an op- 
polition was eitablifhed between the genius of the govern- 
ment and the forms of adminiftration in the German empire. 
The former confidered the emperor only as the head of a 
confederacy, the members of which, by their voluntary 
choice, raifed him to that dignity ; the latter feemed to im- 
ply that he is really invetted with fovereign power. The em- 
perors were dilinguifhed by the moft pompous titles, and by 
fuck marks of dignity as intimated their authority to be fu- 
“perior to that of all other monarchs. The greateft princes 
of the empire attended and ferved them, on fome occafions, 
-as officers of their houfhold. They exercifed prerogatives 
which no other fovereigns ever claimed. hey retained pre- 
tenfions to all the extenfive powers which their predeceffors 
‘had enjoyed inany former age. But, at the fame time, in- 
itead of pofiefling that aale domain which had belonged to 
the ancient emperors of Germany, and which flretched from 
Balil to Cologne, along both banks of the Rhine, they 
were f{lripped of all territorial.property, and had not a foot 
of land that belonged to them as heads of the empire. Their 
revenues were redueed almeft to wothing, and the extraordi- 


nary aids which, on a few. occafions, they obtained, were 
granted fparingly, and paid with reluétahce. The confe- 
quence of this ill-compacted frame of government was, that 
the emperors imagined themfelves to be the real foyereigns 
of Germany, and aimed continually at recovering the exer- 
cife of thofe powers which the forms of the conttitution 
feemed to veft in them, and which their predeceffors Charle+ 
magne aud the Othos had actually enjoyed. The princes 
and ftates, aware of thefe pretenfions, watched tlie motions 
of the imperial court to circumf{cribe its power within limits {til 
more narrow.  ‘Ihis jealoufy of the imperial authority in- 
creafed confiderably from the time that the eleétive power 
was veiled in a few princes of chief dignity. 

During along period, all the members of the Germanic 
body had aright to affemble, and to make a choice of the 
perfon whom they appointed to be their head. But amidft 
the violence and anarchy which prevailed for feyeral centuries 
in the empire, feven princes, who poffefled the moft exten- 
five territories, and who had obtained an hereditary title te 
the great offices of the ftate, acquired the exclufive privilege 
of nominating the emperor. This right was confirmed to thera 
by the golden bull (fee Buti); the mode of exercifing: it was 
afcertained, and they were dignified with the appellation of 
Liledors. (See Erector.) ‘The nobility and free cities, 
being thus itripped of a privilege which they had once en- 
joyed, were lefs connected with a prince, towards whofe 
elevation they had not contributed by their fuffrages, and 
came to be mere apprehentfive of his authority. The eleétors, 
by their extenfive power, and the diftinguifhing privileges 
which they poffeffed, became formidable to the emperors, 
with whom they were placed almofton a level in feveral a&ts 
of jurifdition. Thus, the introduétion of the eleétoral col+ 
lege into the empire ftrengthened. the principles of difcord 
in the Germanic conftitution, which were continually ali- 
mented by the various and repugnant forms of civil policy 
in the teveralftates. The free cities were {mall republics, in 
which the maxims and {pirit peculiar to that {pecies ‘of ge- 
vernment prevailed. ‘The ‘princes and nobles to whem {u- 
preme jurifdiGion belonged poffefied a fort of monarchical 
power within their own territories. "Their common. delibera- 
tions could not be carried on ‘with the famne fpirit while the 
love of liberty and attention to commerce were the reigning 
principles in the cities; and the defire of power, and ardour 
for military glory, the gorerning: paffions of the princes and 
nobility. ‘The fecular and ecclefiallical members of the em- 
pire were as little fitted for union as the free cities and the 
nobility. Confiderable territories had been granted to feve- 
ral of the German bifhoprics and abbeys, and fome of the 
higheft offices of the empire, having been annexed to them 
unalienably, wereheld by the ecclefiattics raifed to thefe dig- 
mties. he younger fons. of noblemen of the fecond or- 
der, who had devoted themfelyés to the church, were com- 
monly promoted to thefe {tations of eminence and power; 
and it was no {mall mortification to the princes and great no- 
bility, to fee perfons raifed from an inferior rank to the fame 
level with themfelves, or even exalted to fuperior dignity. 
The education of thefe churchmen, the genius of their pre- 
feffion, and their connection With the court of Rome, render- 
ed their character, as well as theirintereft, diferent from thofe 
of the other members of the Germanic body, sith’ whore 
they were called to aét in concert.. ‘I’hus another fource of 
varlance was opened. 

To all thefe caufes of diffenfion muft be added one more, 
arifing froin the, unequal diftribution of power and wealth 
among the ftates of the empire. The electors and other 
nobles of the higheit rank not only poffeffed foveréign jurif- 
diction, but governed fuch extenfive, populous, and rich 
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countries, as«rendered-them great princes. Many of the 
other members, though they enjoyed all the rights of fove- 
reignty, ruled over fuch petty domains, that their real 
power bore no proportion to this high prerogative. ‘The 
electors and emperors, by turns, endeavoured to extend their 
own authority, by encroaching on thofe feeble members of 
the Germanic body, who fometimes defended their rights 
with much fpirit, but more frequently, being overawed or 
corrupted, tamely furrendered their privileges, or meanly fa- 
voured the defigns formed againft them. 

But the empire of Germany comprehended countries of 
fuch vaft extent, and was inhabited by fuch a martial and 
hardy race of men, that when the abilities of an emperor, or 
zeal for any common caufe could roufe this unwieldy body, 
it was {till able to a& with force. Charles V. grandfon of 
Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in right of 
his mother, was eleéted emperor in the year 1519. In his 
reign happened the reformation of religion caufed by Luther, 
which occafioned inceffant wars till 1648. (See LuTHer 
and RerorMATION.) There were moments when Charles V. 
flattered himfelf with the hope of being able to hold the 
balance between the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans. 
But the contending parties were too much inflamed with 
auimofity, and in addition to his wars againit Francis I. of 
France, he was forced to fuftain a violent one in the heart of 
the empire. Fortune, which fmiled upon him in the begm- 
ning of his reign, forfook him towards its end. He abdi- 
cated the imperial throne, in 1558, in favour of his brother 
Ferdinand I., whe had the addrefs of getting his fon Maxi- 
milian IL. declared king of the Romans, or fucceffor to the 
imperial crown in his life-time, This precaution became 
familiar to the houfe of Auftria, and kept the imperial fcep- 
tre in that family, until the extinGion of the German empire. 
By his laft will Ferdinand ordered that if either his own 
male iffue, or that of his brother Charles fhould fail, his 
Auftrian eftates fhould revert to his fecond daughter Anne, 
wife to the elector of Bavaria. This circumitance is the 
origin of the oppofition made by the houfe of Bavaria, in 
later times, to the Pragmatic fanétion in favour of Maria 
Therefa, mother of Jofeph'the fecond. 

The reign of Maximilian II. was difturbed by internal 
commotions, and an invafion from the Turks. He died in 
$576, and was fucceeded by his fon Rodolph, who was 
involved in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences with 
his brother. Matthias, to whom the empire devolved at his 
death. Having no children, Matthias conferred the crown 
of Hungary on his coufin Ferdinand arch-duke of Auftria, 
and caufed him to be eleted king of Bohemia, which election 
proved the fource of along war. Ferdinand perfecuted the 
numerous fectaries in Bohemia. They took up arms; thie 
brave Mansfeld fought at their head, and Matthias, who 
came to the affiftance of his kinfman, died of vexation, for 
not having been able to obtain a complete triumph over the 
Bohemians. A tender of the imperial crown was made to 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, who prudently declined the 
offer. Ferdinand was therefore proclaimed emperor in 
1619, but the Bohemians, maintaining that the fame individual 
could not wear the crown of Germany together with that of 
Bohemia, conferred the latter on Frederick, the elector pa- 
Jatine. Yielding’ to the intreaties of his fpoufe Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, again{t his own conyiéction, 
Frederick made a fplendid triumphal entry into Prague; but 
a few days after, his army was attacked on the heights near 
the town, and completely routed.. He was obliged to fly 
with his wife and children, and found at laft an afylum in 
Holland. .His defeat was the beginning of the thirty years’ 
war which ravaged Germany from the Danube and the 


Rhine to the fhores of the Baltic, without little intermiffion - 
from the battle of Prague to the peace of Weltphalia. "The 
unfortunate Frederick, who had been put under the ban of’ 
the empire, died broken-hearted. Ferdinand’s arms were 
almoft conftantly vidiorious againft the Proteltant princes for 
the fpace of ten years. He was ou the point of crufhing 
their party when Guftavus Adolphus of Sweden ruthed upon 
him. In vain did the Imperialifts commanded by Tilly ‘en- 
deavour to check his career; they were defeated and dif- 
perfed. Ferdinand was going to fue for peace when the fall 
of the Swedifh monarch at Lutzen re-animated his hopes: 
Wallenftein’s defeétion did not arreft his arm. He con- 
tinued fighting againit his Proteftant vaflals to the hour of 
his death, which happened in 1637.- The war raged with 
unabated fury under his fon Ferdinand IIT. who was ap- 
pointed his fucceffor on the imperial throne. "The Proteftant 
caufe was ably defended by the heroes brought up under the 
great Guftavus Adolphus. Hiftory will never forget the 
names of the duke of Saxe Weimar, of Pannier, Torften-~ 
fon, Piccolomini, Merci, Wrangel, and many others who 
fhook the Auftrian power, till at length a general peace was 
concluded in 1648, which being guaranteed by Sweden and 
France, has been confidered for a century anda half as 
forming the bafis of the political fyftem of Europe, under 
the name of the peace of Muntter or peace of Weflphalia. 
Leopold I. who was eleéted emperor of Germany, after 
the death of his father Ferdinand III. in the year 1657, had 
to combat the French on one fide, and the Turks on the 
other. The latter advanced to the walls of Vienna, but 
were compelled to raife the fiege by the valour of John 
Sobiefki, king of Poland. ‘The fertile province of Alface 
was conquered by France, but the Turks, having been 
repeatedly defeated by prince Eugene of Savoy; were forced 
to cede ‘T'ranfylvania by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699. 
Daring Leopold’s long reign, the duke of Hanover was 


‘admitted into the electoral college, the elector of Saxony 


obtained the eleétive royal crown of Poland, the eletor of 
Brandenburg was acknowledged hereditary king of Pruffia, 
and a prince of the Bourbon tamily was feated on the Spa- 
nifh throne. Leopold died in 1705. ‘The reign of his fon 
Jofeph I. Jafted but fix years, and is remarkable only for 
the vitories which the great duke of Marlborough gained 
in his canfe over the French. As he left no male iffue, the 
ele€tor of Mayence exerted all his influence to procure the 
imperial crown to his brother the archduke Charles, who 
was at that time in Spain, difputing the crown of that 
kingdom with Philip of Anjou, grandfon to Louis XIV. 
The elevation of Charles to the empire terminated the con- 
tefts which had haraffed Spain and Germany. 'The peaee 
of Utrecht, concluded in 1713, was followed by that of 
Baden with France in 1714, and that of Paflarowitz with 


‘tthe Turks in 1717. 


Charles VI. intent upen fecuring his hereditary dominions 
to the archduchefs Maria Therefa his daughter, framed that 
famous Pragmatic fanGtion which was foon to difturb again 
the peace of Germany. Happily for him the crown of 
Great: Britain devolved to the houfe of Hanover, which 
circumftance drew the connection of Auftria and England 
againft their common enemy more clofe. Charles VI. mar- 
ried his daughter to Francis duke of Lorraine, and died in 
1740. No fooner was he in the grave than the Pragmatic 
fanction was attacked on all fides. The great Frederick of 
Proffia conquered Silefia, and Spain and Bavaria preferred 
their claims on feyeral provinces. The intrigues of Trance 
caafed the imperial throne to be filled, after an interregnum 
of two years, by the elector of Bavaria, who took the name 
of Charles VIL, and was proclaimed emperor in 1742. 

But 
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But after five years of difaftrous warfare, he died deprived 
nearly of all his ftates. Maria Therefa had fufficient in- 
fluence to place her hufband on the throne of the empire in 

745. Francis I. was acknowledged as emperor of Ges- 
many by the king of Pruffia at the peace of Drefden, 
figned on the 25th of December 1745, and by the French, 
at the peace cf Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. ) 

The interval of peace which Germany enjoyed was not 
of long duration. Frederick the Great of Pruffia having 
difcovered the plots which were formed againft him by the 
emperor, the eleétor of Saxony, Ruffia and France, and 
being fubfidized by England, occupied Saxony, and refitted 
the attacks of his numerous enemies with alternate fuccefs, 
for the fpace of feven years. Peace was at length figned 
once more at Hubertfburgh on the 15th of February 1763. 
Francis, I. died two years after. His fon Jofeph If. who 
had been declared king of the Romans in 1764, was pro- 
claimed emperor after his death. His attempt to poffefs 
himfelf of part of the dominions of Charles Theodore, the 
laft eleG&tor of Bavaria, who diced in December 1777, dif- 
turbed the peace of Germany fora fhort time. No battle 
of any confequence was fought between the Auitrian and 
Pruffian armies ; but the fevere winter campaign of the latter 
end of 1778, and the beginning of 1779, having thinned the 
ranks of both, the treaty of Tefchen was concluded on the 
13th of April 1779, and the peace of Weftphalia appealed to, 
and confirmed for the laft time. Maria Therefa left her he- 
reditary dominions to her fon Jofeph IT. at her death, which 
happened in 1780. Frederick the Great of Pruffia, who 
was the laft pillar of the Germanic conttitution, died in 1786. 
Ambitious of imitating the example of his illuftrious oppo- 
nent, Jofeph II. introduced many falutary reforms in the 
adminiftration of his dominions, proclaimed an unbounded 
religious toleration, fuppreffed a number of ufelefs convents, 
abolifhed the ufe of the rack in criminal inquifitions, and 
extinguifhed the remains of fervitude and villainage which 
opprelled the peafants of his dominions. But his well-in- 
tended innovations were too fudden. Difcontents broke 
outin the Netherlands, which he vainly attempted to ftifle 
by force inftead of adopting conciliatory meafures. ‘The 
rebellion of his Flemifh fubjets broke his heart. He died 
childlefs, though he had been married twice ; and his brother 
Leopold, grand duke of Tufcany, fucceeded him on the 
imperial throne in 1790. His unfortunate engagement with 
the king of Pruffia and the ele¢tor of Saxony, to oppofe 
the French revolution with all their might, and to affitt the 
emigrants in their attempts to re-enter France by force, 
haftened the violent meafures of the war partyin France, 
which ultimately led to the extinétion of the German empire. 
He died on the 1ft of March 1792. His fon Francis If. 
was raifed to the imperial throne in the middle of July fol- 
lowing. He embarked in the confederacy formed againit 
France, loft the Auftrian Netherlands, the Brifgau, and all 
his pofleffions in Italy, and was at length obliged to abdicate 
the imperial throne of Germany, and to be contented with 
the title of emperor of Aultria. See Conreperarion of 
the Rhine. j j 

The peace of Weftphalia, which had been regarded as 
the bafis of the political fyftem of Europe, had, in faét, fown 
the feeds of the diffolution of the German empiré, by con- 
ferring on each prince and ftate of the German confederacy 
the privilege of contraGting alliances in their own names 
Their interefts were continually clafhing with each other. 
The irrefiftible force of revolutionary France has only acce- 
lerated a diforganization, which would infallibly have taken 
place, through the rivalfhip of the Auftrian and Pruffian 
monarchs, fupported, one by the Catholic, and the other by 
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the Proteftant fates. Compofed of fuch difcordant mate. 
rials, it is rather a matter of furprife that its exiftence asa 
ftate fhould have been protraéted to the length of one thou- 
fand years. 

The Germans never formed a nation united by the ties of 
fimilar habits, laws and religion. Thefe differed in almoft 
every petty principality, and the tie of language, from its 
many idioms and different pronunciation, was fo weak, that 
the national hatred of the inhabitants of the Pruffian domi- 
nions again{t thofe of the Auftrian ftates was as great as that 
which prevails between the Englifh and the French. The 
difference between the Proteftant and Catholic countries was 
alfo fo confiderable, that whilft farmers in the former en- 
livened their leifure by fludy, the clergymen in the latter 
were even ignorant of the firft four rules of arithmetic. 
Palitzfch, a Saxon farmer, who was a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, died in 1788, and fix months before his 
death a clergyman was wanted, in the gazette of Cologne, 
capable of teaching the rudiments of common arithmetic. 
The only feature which may be marked as a national one in 
the Germans of all perfuafions and places, is the induttry 
and perfeverance of the middle and lower ranks, and the 
pride and haughtinefs of the nobility. As foldiers, the 
Germans, when ably commanded, have always fhewn them- 
felves endowed with fteady courage and perfevering ilrength, 
But the name of German is extn&. Henceforth the tra- 
veller muft inquire into the peculiar charaéter and difpofition 
of the Auftrian, Pruffian, Saxon, Bavarian, Weitphalian, 
and the inhabitant of Wirtemberg, Baden, Berg, Hefle 
Darmfladt, Naffau, and the other {maller ftates of the con- 
federacy of the Rhine. I. G. Meufel’s Statiftics. Ro- 
bertfon’s. IntroduGtion to the Hiftory of the emperor 
Charles V. Bufching’s Geography. Anc. and Mod. Univ. 
Hitt. Gibbon’s Decline, &c. of the Roman Empire. 

Germany, Upper and Lower, in Ancient Geography, divi- 
fions of Gaul ; which fee. 

GERMANY, in Geography, a town of America, in Adams’ 
county, Pennfylvania, containing 1013 inhabitants. 

GERMEN, or Germ. See Empryo. 

GerMeEN, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, the rudi- 
ments of the fruit, conthtuting one ef the two effential parts 
of the pittil of a flower, the ftigma being the other ; the ityle, 
which ufually elevates the latter, not being indifpenfable, 
nor always prefent. The Latin word germen properly 
means a bud, or f{prout (fee Gemma); which latter, in 
fcientific language, is now univerfally ufed in its ftead.. 
Linnzus therefore applied germén technically, and very 
happily, to the feed-bud, or origin of the future offspring, 
which had as yet no appropriate namé. In this he is gene- 
rally followed, even by the only perfon who could effectually 
have contended with him infuch a point, the celebrated Juffieu. 
Neverthelefs, Gertner, affuming fome well-founded autho- 
rity on account of his valuable labours refpecting fruits and 
feeds, prefers the word ovarium, borrawed from anatomitts, 
for it is not claffical Latin. The only reafon for this inno- 
vation is, as he is pleafed to expres it, that Linneus “ fatis 
improprio” calls this part germen;. "The authority of Gertner 
has unfortunately miiled cne excellent writer of late to adopt 
the term ovarium, to’ which we obje&, not fo much for its 
want of claffical authority, as it might well be defended on 
the ground of analogy, but becaufe it is not appropriate, 
and is not ufed by Gartner in the original anatomical fenfe, 
but in a new. and arbitrary one. Vegetables have no fuch 
organ as: the ovarium of animals, Malpighi, much more 
correCHly, calls the germen the uterus ; but this is improper 
for plants with naked feeds ; whereas germen is applicable 
in all cafes to the rudiment of the fruit, whatever its nature 
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may be, Such a comprehenfive term is of the more value, 
as not having any refpect to the difputable point of whether 
any feeds be really naked or no. We agree with Gertner 
that they cannot in their origin be naked, but muft have 
fome integument through which they are impregnated; fee 
Fecunpation of Planis. In an advanced ftate the fame 
able author could not but allow the exiltence of naked 
feeds in a certain fenfe, that is, fuch as have only their own 
eflential integuments, but no real pericarpium or feed-veflel. 

Gertner very fuccefsfully combats the Linnzan hypo- 
thelis, that the germen originates from the pith of the 
plant, as the famens from the woody part. ‘This idea was 
purely hypothetical, and is unfupported by any anatomical 
fact, however ingenious the theory of generation deduced 
from it by the illuftrious Swede. 

The germen is formed as early as any part of the flower, 
of which indeed it frequently conftitutes the bafe. Before 
the fligma is ripe for impregnation, all the internal parts 
of the germen, efpecially the young feeds, receive their due 
fhape and ftructure, except only the embryo, the rudiments 
of which can icarcely be detected at that period. If no 
impregnation takes place, the germen, and even the feeds 
fometimes continue to grow, but a cavity only in fuch cafe 
will be fawnd in the place of the embryo, which has at leait 
proved abortive and withered away, if it ever had any exift- 
ence. More frequently indeed only the huiks or withered ru- 
diments of feeds are found in an advanced unimpregnated 
germen ; and ftill more generally the whole germen withers 
rf the {tamens and ftigma have not performed their effice. 

Germens are either folitary er numerous, fimple or ag- 
gregate, in different genera of plants. With refpect to 
fituation, it is important to note whether the germen be 
fuperior, that is, above the bafes of the calyx and corolla, 
or inferior, below them. Such a difference commonl 
marks a very eflential generic diftinGtion, yet in that ook 
natural genus Saxifraga, fome fpecies have a fuperior and 
others an inferior germen. This proves, on a careful ana- 
tomical inveltigation, to depend merely on a greater or lefs 
degree of elevation of the organ in queftion within the cavity 
of the calyx. Indeed fuch an inveltigation of flowers in 
general will fhew that there is perhaps no fuch thing as an 
inferior germen, {trictly {peaking, becaufe there mutt aecef- 
farily be a continuation of the integuments of the fower 
and their veilels, in fome form or other, along the outer 
part of what is commonly deemed an inferior germen, to 
the flalk whence their nourifhment is derived. But this 
« were to confider too curioufly.” The line is in almoft 
every cafe drawn with fufficient diftinGion for all ufeful 
purpofes, and is generally indicated in due time by a fpon- 
taneous feparation of parts. Sanguiforba is erroneoufly 
judged by Linnzus to have the germen below the Corolla 
though above the calyx, a ftrange and unexampled circum- 
dtance indeed! He was mifled by the clofe adhefion of 
the thin pellucid tube of the corolla to the germen. In 
Adoxa, however, there is an approach towards fuch a fin- 
gulariy of ftructure, the calyx being inferted half way 
et while the corolla crowns the germen, for this plant, 
being akin to Saaifraga, partakes of that irregularity of 
Ppolition in the germen which we have already defcribed. 

Nothing is more wonderful than that difference of vaf- 
cular a in the germen of different genera or na- 
tural orders, by which, though in all cafes nearly equally 
juicy while young and growing, in fome it becomes coria+ 
ceous, or woody, and dry, as it ripens, while in others it 
attains a foftt pwpy coniiftence, which obliterates all its 
original internal firucture. The wife ends anfwered by 
thele diflerences ate indeed apparent, but the means by 
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which they ar@ aceemplithed are, if not inferutable, hitherto. 
unexplained. S. 

GERMER, Sr., in Geography, a town of France, if 
the department of the Oife; 12 miles W. of Beauvais. 

GERMERSHEIM, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of Mont Tonnerre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltriét of Spire ; 5 miles S. of Spire. The place contains 
1251, and the canton 11,745 inhabitants, in 16 communes, 
It is fituated at the conflux of the Queich and the Rhine, 
and was ereéted into a town by Rodolphus1., who died 
here in 1290. It was taken by the French in 1794. N. 
lat. 49°12. E.long.$ 25’. 

GERMINATION, ia Vegetable Phyfiology, the firft be- 
ginning of vegetation in feeds, is accomplifhed by moifture, 
heat, and air, ating mechanically and chemically on the fub- 
{tance and component parts of the feed, as well as ftimulating 
its vital principle. Thefe agents muit perform their -fame- 
tions together, in order to produce a falutary effect, other- 
wife the vital principle, or the chemical properties of thé 
feed, may be itimulated or fpoiled, nor muft their appli¢a- 
tion, generally f{peaking, be longer delayed than ufually 
happens in the ordinary courfe of nature. Some feeds, in- 
deed, may be kept out of the ground for years, or may re= 
main buried far beneath its furface, we know not how long, 
without lofing their vegetative power; while others mit 
{catter themfelves in their own way, immediately from the 
feed-veffel, in order to fucceed with certainty. A feed ab- 
forbs, through the vefiels of its bafe, or fcar, any moifture 
that comes in its way, and it foon meets with fuch a fupply 
when committed to the ground, at the.fame time receiving, 
throughout its whole fubitance, a definite portion of heat, 
fome feeds requiring more than others. Atmofpherical air 
is alfo neceflary to the germination of feeds, on account of 
the oxygen gas which makes a part of its compofition, and 
which modern chemifts have found to be abforbed by feeds, 
in the moments of incipient germination, from or through 
the furrounding foil. This appears from their being incapa- 
ble of vegetation while buried deep in the earth, or while 
under the exhaufted receiver of an air-pump; though fuch 
as have been fo fituated immediately grow, when the at- 
mofphere has accefs to that part of the foil in which they 
lie. By the above agents the bulk of the feed is incréafed, 
and its vital principle flimulated. The integuments burft, 
and the radicle, or young roct, protrudes, which being 
moft fufceptible of the flimulus of moifture, for that reafon 
(as Dr. Darwin ingenioufly judged,) elongates itfelf in the 
direction where it meets with this Mimulus, inoreafing chiefly 
at the extremity, and defcending into the earth. It is a 
well-known faét that the radicle takes this direGtion, in 
whatever pofition the feed may happen to lie. Dr. Dar- 
win’s feems to us the beit explanation ef this curious law of 
the vegetable conititution, and preferable to any one founded 
on principles of mechanics or of gravitation. Accordingly, 
the rudiments of the young plant, confifting of the cotyle- 
dons and plumula or bud, being moft ftimulated by air, 
raife themfelves out of the ground, entirely for the moft 
part, in purfuit of it. If fome few cotyledons do remain 
and wither under ground, it is only becaufe they have al- 
ready met with a fufficiency of air or oxygen to anfwer 
their deitination. See CoryLEpoNes. 

During the procefs of incipient germination, the imme- 
diately neceflary fupplies of nouriihment, till the tig 
root can derive any from the foil, are furnifhed by the a/- 
bumen, a {ubftance either conftituting a feparate body of 
itfelf, as in grafles, corn, palms, &c., which, from-a hard, 
dry, and taflelefs mafs, changes, by the action of water and 
oxygen, into a milky or faccharine fluid, witneds the opera- 
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‘tion of malting; or the fame fubftance is lodged in, or 
united with, the bulk of the cotyledons, as in the legumi- 
nous tribe. If the a/bumen happens to fuffer chemical de- 
terioration, by keeping or otherwife, the feed germinates 
more feebly, or not at all. Hence gardeners prefer old 
feeds of melons and cucumbers, as producing lefs luxuriant 
plants, and more fruit in proportion. We prefume the 
confequences of keeping affv€t the chemical qualities of the 
albumen before the vital principle fuffers, becanfe of the 
fuecefs of recent French chemilts, who by the copious ap- 
plication of oxygen reflore their eriginal nature. See this 
whole fubject more fully detailed in the Tranfaétions of the 
Linnzan Society, vol. 9. p. 204—217, S. 

GERMISCH, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the bifhopric of Freyfing ; 21 miles S. of Weilhaim. 

GERMONIJO, Awasvasio, in Biography, was born at 
Sala, in Piedmont, in 1551; his education was almolt en- 
tirely neglected till he had attained the age of manhood. 
Feeling, at this period, his own deficiency, he applied him- 
felf with fo much diligence, that in the courfe of a few 
months he felt equal to engage in the ftudy of the law. He 
took his degree at the univerfity of Turin, and was ap- 
pointed to the profeflorfhip of the canon-law, an office 
which he held, in conjunction with other pofts of honeur and 
emolument, till his archbifhop was created a cardinal; he 
then accompanied him to Rome, and acquired the efteem of 
Sixtus V. and the fucceeding pontiffs. He was appointed 
by, Clement VIII. to affiit in compiling the feventh book 
of decretals, in which were inferted the decrees of the 
council of Trent, with explanations. After this he was 
entrufted by the dukes of Urbino and Savoy with the ma- 
nagement of their concerns at the fee of Rome. So high 
was his reputation, that two bifhoprics were offered him 
which he refufed, but at length accepted of the archbifhopric 
of Tarantafia, in Savoy. He wasnext {ent embaflador, by 
duke. Chatles Emanuel, to the court of Madrid, where he 
died in 1627. Befides his notes on the Deeretals, and other 
fmaller pieces on the Digeft and Code, he publifhed « De 
Sacrorum immunitatibus Lib. tres, &c.’’ printed at the Va i- 
can, 1591 ;—‘¢ Pomeridianz fefliones in quibus Latine Lin- 
gue dignitas defenditur,’’ &c. His writings are highly 
elteemed for the purity of the language and the accuracy 
of the reafoning. Moreti. 

GERMS, in Geography, a town of Auftria; 62 miles 
W.N.W. ef Vienna. N. lat. 48° 32’. E. long. 15°. 

GERMUK, a town of Afiatic Turkey; 45 miles W: 
of Diarbekir, — 

GERN, a town of Ruffa, in the government of Tala; 
28 miles W.S.W. of Tula.—Alfo, a town of Bavaria; 15 
miles W.N.W. of Braunau. 

GERNACH, a town of Germany, in the principality 
of Wurzburg ; 5 miles W.N.W. of Geroldfhofen. 

GERNO}, a fortrefs of Ruifia, in the government of 
Kolivan, feated on the Irtifch; 204 miles. S.W. of Ko- 
livan. N. lat. 51° 44’. E. long. 78 14'. 
GERNOIARSKOFJ, a fortrefs of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Kolivan, on the Irtifch; 196 miles. W.S.W. 
of Kolivan,. N. lat.52° 30’. E. long. 77° 14! 

GERNORIETZKOI, a fortrefs of Ruflia, in the ge- 
vernment of Kolivan, on the Irtifch, 180 miles W.S.W. 
of Kolivan. Ni lat. 52° 45!.. BE. long. 77° 14!- 


GERNRODKE, a town of Germany, in the principality: 


of Anhalt Bemburg, in which was an abbey founded in 966, 
and, richly endowed for ladies, by Gero, margrave of Lu- 
fatia, which was fecularized in favour of the houfle of An- 
halt, at the peace of Weltphalia; 30 mikes W. of Deflau. 
WN. dat. 52°45' E. long. 11° 20% 
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_GERNSHEIM, or Gerensuri, a town of Germany 
given, in 1802, to the landgrave of Heffle Darmfladt; 8% 
miles E.S.E. of Mentz. 

GERNYOSZEG, a town of Tranfilvania, on the 
river Maros; 10 miles S.W. of Kerefztur. 

GEROCOMIA, of VERO, aged, and nopuilary T ch rifhs 
a term ufed by the ancients for that fort of medicinal 
practice which treated of the proper regimen to be ob- 
ferved in old age. i 

GERODA, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
territory ef Eichsfeld, with a rich Benedi&ine abbey ; eight 
miles N.E of Duderfadt. > 

GERODOT, a town of France, in the department of 
the Anbe; nine miles E. of Troyes. 

GEROLDSHOFEN, a town of Germany, in the 
bifhopric of Wurzburg ; 20 miles N.E. of Wurzburg. 

GEROLDSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Katzenelnbogen; feven miles S. of Naftede. 

GEROLSTEIN, a town of France, in the department 
of the Sarre, and chief place of a canten, in the diftri& 
of Prum; 24 miles N. of Treves. The place contains 3505 
and the canton 2892 inhabitants, in 29 communes, N_ lat. 
50° 16. E. long. 6° 38). 

GERON Poixr, a cape of Ireland, in the county of 
Antrim, on the eait coalt, W. long. 5* 50’. Ny lat. 
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GERONA, or Gironye, Lat: Gerundas a town of 
Spain, in the province of Catalonia, the fee of'a bifhop, fuf- 
fragan of Tarragona, ‘This is a fortified town,, of nearly a 
triangular form,» fituated on the fide and at the foct of a 
fteep mountain ; the river Tar runs through it. The ftreets: 
are narrow and. crowded, but the honfes are tolerably well 
built. It has feveral churches and convents; and its popu- 
lation amounts to about 14,0co perfons, a fourth of which 
number coniilts of pniefts, monks and nuns, feholavs and 
ftudents. Several provincial councils have been held in this 
place, one in 517, another in 1068, &c. The trade of this 
town is inconfiderable, and its only manufaétories confift of 
a few looms for ftockings, coarie cloths, and woollen and 
cotton ftuffs, The cathedral and collegiate churéhes are 
the two moit remarkable edifices in Gironne. The treafury 
of the cathedral is richly furnifhed with chalices, croffes, 
fhrines, relics, &c. of gold and filver fet with jewels. I 
the Capuchin convent there is an Arabian bath, conilra@ed 
in the moft elegant ftyle, and confilting of columns ftanding: 
on an o¢tagon {tylobate, or low-bafe, encircling a refervoir 
to contain water. The univerfity of Gironne, founded i 
1521 by Philip II., was abolithed in 1715 by Philip V. 
After the fuppreflion of the Jefuits, public inffruétion was 
concentrated in one college, accommodating geo ftudents, 
who are taught the Latin grammar, rhetoric, philofophy, 
and theology. - The library is fele€&t and extenfive, Scliools. 
are kept by the community cf the Beguine nuns for the gra~ 
tuitous inftructicn of poor girls; 47 miles N.E. of Larces 
lona._ N. lat. 42° ro!. E. long. 2° 35’. 

GERONIMO, Sr., atown of Mexico, in New Bifeay; 
go miles N. of Parral. 

GERONTE, a fmall ifland in the Mediterranean, near 
the coait of Natolia. N. lat. 36° 20!. BE. long. 30° 4". 

GZRONTES, in Antiquity, a kind of judges, or magif= 
trates, in ancient Sparta, anfwering to what the Areopagites; 
were at Athens. See Arnopacus. 

The word is.formed of Greek, y<pov, which fignifies old 
man. Whence alfo the words gerontic, fomething belonging 
to. an old man; and geronicon, a famous book among the 
modern Greeks, containing the lives of the ancient monks.- 
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"The fenate of g¢éerontes were called gerufia, that is, aflembly 
or council of old men. 

The gerontes were originally inftituted by Lycurgus: their 
number, according to fome, was twenty-eicht ; and, accord- 
ing to others, thirty-two. They governed in conjunction 
with the king, whofe authority they were intended to ba- 
lance, and to watch over the intereits of the people. Poly- 
bius defines their office in few words, when he fays, “ per 
ipfos, et cum ipfis omnia adminittrati.’? None were to be ad- 
mitted into this office under fixty years of age, and they 
held it for life. They were fucceeded by the Ephori. 

GERONTESSA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
gulf of Engia; four miles fouth of Engia. 

GERONTOXON, in Surgery, a little ulcer, fhaped like 
the head of a dart, and making its appearance occafionally 
on the cornea of old perfons. The term is derived from 
yzpay, an old perfon, and soéox, a dart. 

GEROPOGON, in Botany, from yezo2, an old man, and 
mwyuv, a beard, alluding to the long hoary down of the feed. 
Linn. Gen. 398. Schreb. 525. Willd. Sp. PL. v. 3. 1491. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. z. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 110. Jufl. 170. 
Lamarck. Illuitr. t. 646. Gertn. t. 160.—Clafs and order, 
Syngenefia Polygamia-aqualis. Nat. Ord. Compofite Semiflofcu- 
lofe, Lina. Cichoracee, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx fimple, of numerous upright, lan- 
ceolate, fomewhat awl-fhaped, keeled leaves, longer than the 
corolla. Cor. compound, fomewhat imbricated, uniform ; 
each floret hermaphrodite, with acorolla of one petal, ligu- 
late, abrupt, five-toothed ; the outer ones equal in number to 
the calyx-leaves, inner ones fewer and fhorter. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, very fhort ; anthers united intoa cylindrical tube. 
Pift. Germen oblong ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
ftamens; ftigmas two, thread-fhaped, recurved. Peric. none, 
except the permanent, oblong, upright, gaping calyx. 
Seeds of the circumference awl-{haped, as long as the calyx ; 
their crown ftalked, of five fpreading rough briitles: thofe 
of the difk awl-fhaped, but {horter, their crown feathery. 
Recept. naked. : 

Eff. Ch. Receptaclenaked. Calyx fimple, of many leaves. 
Seeds of the difk with a feathery crown; thofe of the cir- 
cumference with one of five naked rays. 

Obf. Liuneus originally deferibed the receptacle as naked, 


which is confirmed by Gertner, Willdenow, and Jacquin.- 


Afterwards he attributed chaify {cales to this part, which is 
adopted by Schreber, but, as we believe, without founda- 
tion. Jacquin, in conlideration of the etymology, properly 
makes this genus, as well as 7ragopogon and Andropogon, of 
the mafculine gender. 

Two certain {pecies of Geropogon only are known. They 
have the clofeft natural affinity to Zragopogon, but differ in 
the briftly, not feathery, crown of their external row» of 
feeds. ‘The genus is merely artificial, as not at all fupport- 
ed by habit, nor is the difference in the crown of the feeds 
greater than what occurs amongtt indubitable {pecies of one 
genus in others of this natural order. 

1. G. glaber. Linn, Sp. Pl. 1109. Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 1. 
t. 33.—* Leaves fmooth.’’—Native of Italy and the Levant, 
-ometimes kept in botame gardens for curiofity only. It is 
annual, with a branched fem, 12 or 18 mches high, clothed 
with many alternate, clafping, long, graffy, fmooth haves, 
each branch terminated by a imall, ncon{picnous, pale pink 

flower, like the pink hawkweed, but far lefs handfome. The 
feeds are larger and more remarkable. ‘The /erb abounds 
with milky bitterifh juice. Nothing can. be more clofely 
allied than this plant to Zragopogon porrifolius of Linneus : 
fee Engl. Bot. t. 638. 
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2, G. hirfutus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1109. (Tragopogon grami- 
neo folio, fuaverubente flore; Column. Eephr. t. 231r.)— 
« Leaves hairy”’—Found by Columna, who alone of all 
botanifts feems aCtually to have feen this fpecies in a wood of 
wild pear-trees near Cirinola in Italy, flowering in May. It 
appears to differ from the preceding, chiefly in the roughnefs 
of its eaves, which neverthelefs is fo precifely and forcibly 
indicated by.Columna, that we dare not prefume it not to 
bea fufficient diftin@tion. All authors have adopted this 
plant from Columna, nor had Linnzus a fpecimen. 

A third fpecies occurs in recent writers, G. calyculatus ; 
Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 13. 592. (Tragopogon calyculatus; 
Jacq. Hort. Vind. v..2. 48. t. 106.) This was received by 
Jacquin from Italy, and he fent a fpecimen to Linnzus, whe 
referred it to Geropagon. ‘The habitis that of a Scorzonera. 
Root perennial. Llower-flalk, calyx, and upper aves hairy. 
Calyx of a double row of {cales, fhorter than the corolla, 
which is yellow. Crown of the /eed flightly hairy, and, as 
far as we can perceive, uniform.—This is certainly no genu- 
ine Geropogon, and we are convinced it is the identical Scor- 
zoncra hirfuta of Linneus, well ficured in ‘Columna’s 
Ecphrafis, t. 233, though unfortunately we cannot prove it 
to demonttration, there being no fpecimen of the latter in 
the Linnean herbartum. The plant in quettion is however 
the Geropogon hirfutus of Allioni, Fl. Pedem. y. 1.229, as 
his fynonyms fhew, though he took it to be annual. S. 

GERRARD, in Geography, a county of Kentucky, in 
peek containing 6083 inhabitants, of whom 1234 are 

aves. * 


GERRARDS, Perer van Zyt, in Biography, a painter, 


born at Amiterdam in 1607. He came'to England and lived. - 


in the fame houfe with Vandyke on terms of friendfhip 
and intimacy. He ftudied his rsanner fuccefsfully, and on 
his return to Amfterdam was fo highly thought of, as to 
bear the name of the fecond Vandyke. 3 

GERRES, Gerutt, or Giroli,in Ichthyology, names 
given by the Venetians to a fifh common in that part of the 
world. It is the fmaris, or mena alba of authors. Artedi 
very judicioufly makes it afpecies of the fparus, and diftin- 
guifhes it from others, by its having a black fpot on each fide, 
and the pectoral and tail-fins red. 

GERRHA, Iejjz, among the Greeks, wicker hurdles, 
refembling the Roman vinee, which the Romans held over their 
heads to fhelter themfelves. f 

GERRH4&, or Gerrni, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Scythia, in Europe, S. of the Danube.—Alfo, a people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, not far from the Cafpian fea. 

GERRHUS, a river of Sarmatia, which runs into the 
Palus Mzotides.—Alo, ariver of Afia, in Albania. 

GERRI, in Geography, atown of Spain, in Catalonia ; 
27 miles N. of Balanguer—Allo, a town ef Africa, in 
Nubia, fituated on the Nile ; containing about 140 houfes ; 
150 miles N.N.E. of Sennaar. N. lat: 16° 15’. E.long. 33° 

GERRISH, a {mall ifland, near cape Neddock, chale to 
the main land of the diftriG@ of Maine, in America. 

GERRY, a townthip of America, in the {tate of the Maf- 

fachufetts, and county of Worceller; incorporated in 1786, 
and containing 14,0co acres of land, im which are 802 inha- 
bitants ; 30 miles N.W.of Worcelter. 
._ GERS, ariver of France, which rifes near La Barthe de 
Nettes, in the department. of the Upper Pyrenées, traverfes 
the department of the Gers, and runs into the Garonne, 
about three miles S.E. of Agen. 

Gers, one of the nine departments of the fouth-weft, or 
Garonne region of France, bounded on the N. by the de- 
partment of the Landes and the Lot and Garonne, on the 
E. by the department of the Upper Garonne, on the S. by 
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the departments of the Upper and Lower Pyrenées, and 
on the W. by the department of Landes. This department 
is compofed of Condommois, Armagnac, and Comminges, 
and takes its name from the river which croffes it from fouth 
tonorth. Its capitalis Auch. Itisfituated in N. lat. 43° 40; 
its territorial extent is 7,047 kiliometres, or about 339 
{quare leagues, and the number of its inhabitants is eftimat- 
ed at 291,845. It is divided into five diftriés, viz. Condour, 
containing 67,103 inhabitants, Lectoune, with 57,445, Auch, 
having 52,825, Lombes, with 37,393, and Mirande, with 
77,079 inhabitants. ‘The number of its cantons is 30, and 
of its communes 700. The total of its contributions, per- 
fonal, fumptuary, and on moveables and immoveables, &c. is 
2,663,3 to francs, and the expence of adminiftration, juttice, 
and public initruction, is 278,498 francs. The foil of this 
hilly department is indifferently fertile, yielding moderate 
crops of grain, wine, fruits, and good pattures. 

GERSA, or Garnrsa, anifland of Scotland, five miles E. 
of Enhallow, two S. of Weir, and one E. of Mainland, is two 
miles long and one broad, and contains 50 inhabitants. The 
greatelt part confifts of a conical hill; {teep on the W. fide, 
and towards the E. more plain and fertile. The only har- 
bour is that of Millburn on the E. coaft. See Gairsa. 

GERSAU, or GeErIsAu,a village or town of Switzerland, 
at the foot of the Rigi, and the fmalleft republic in Europe. 
Its territory is about a league in breadth, and two leagues 
in length; fituated partly on afmall neck of land at the 
edge of the lake of Schweitz, and partly lying upon the 
rapid declivity of the Rigi. It contains about 1200 inha- 
bitants, having their general aflembly of burgeffes, their 
Jandamman, their council of regency, their courts of juttice, 
and their militia. In the whole republic there is not a fingle 
horfe ; and the only way of arriving at the town is by water, 
excepting a narrow path down the iteep fides of the mountain, 
which is almoft impaffable. Gerifau is entirely compofed of 
fcattered houfes and cottages of a very neat and picturef{que 
appearance; each dwelling is provided with a field or {mall gar- 
den. The inhabitants are much employed in preparing filk for 
the manufactures of Bafle. This little republic is under the 
protection of the four cantons, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and 
Underwalden ; and in cafe of war furnifhes its quota of men. 
The town is fix miles diftant S.W. from Schweitz. N. lat. 
467 55’. E. long. 8° 20'. 

GERSCHI'YZ, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Koni- 
gingratz ; nine miles N.W. of Konigingratz. 

GERSCHNITZ, a town of Germany, in the principality 
of Bayreuth; fix miles E. of Bayreuth. 

GERSDORYF, atown of Germany, in the principality of 

uerfurt ; four miles N.E. of Juterbock. 

GERSON, in Biography, chancellor of the church and 
univerfity of Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
according to whom the grousd-work of all difcant was the 
plain-chant ; and in his treatife upon the education of chil- 
dren for the choir of Notre Dame, he enjoins a particular 
attention to chanting, counterpoint, and diicant, as the three 
moft effential branches of their inftruGiion and ftudy. (Ma- 
gifter cantis flatutis horis doceat pueros planum cantum prin- 
cipaliter, et contrapunctum, et aliquos difeantus honettos— 
decent and fober melodies.) He likewife tells us, that in 
this cathedral, during his time, the choirilters were only al- 
lowed, by the ftatutes, to practife difcant till their voices 
broke. (Nec faciat eos tantum infiftere in talibus, quod per- 
dant in grammatica profectum; attento maxime quod in 
ecclefia noftra difcantus non eft in ufu, fed per ftatuta por- 
hibitus, faltem quoad voces que mutate dicuntur). The Abbé 
Lebeuf underftands thefe laft words as we have tranflated 
them: (Le déchant n’étoit poiut em ufage dans l'eglife de 
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Paris, et qu’au contraire il étoit défendu par les flatuts, aw 
moins al’égard des voix qui avoient paffé le tems de la mu- 
tation. Traité Hift. fur le Chant. Eccles. p.g2.), The 
indefatigable Abbé Lebeuf found in the king of France's 
library the ftatutes here alluded to, which had been framed 
in the 13th century, and froin which the chancellor had beer 
ordered to make extraéts in 1408. He concludes the fourth 
article of his traét, which relates to pfalmody, by informing us 
that no written difcant was allewed in church miffals or gra- 
duals, except for the exercife and improvement of the finging 
boys. (Nec débet in cantu notulate reculariter immifceri 
difcantus, pueris exceptis propter exercitationem fuam. Ger- 
fon, tom. iv. ultime edit, p. 717.) 

GERSPACH, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Eberftein, on the Murg ; taken by the French in 
17943 three miles S.E. of Baden. N, lat. 48° 48!. E. long. 
3420" 

GERSPRINTZ, a town of Germany, ta the county of 
Erbach; feven miles N.W. of Erbach. 

GERSTEN, Curistian Lours, in Biography, was born 
at Gieffen in 1701: here he was educated, and in the year 
1733 he was appointed profeflor of mathematics and the 
mechanical fciences in that eity. Onaccount of fome dif- 
pute he was difmiffed from his office, and left Gieffen in 
1744.3 he went firft to Altona, and from thence to Peterf- 
burgh ; but meeting with no encouragement, he returned 
and attempted to get reinftated in his office, but failing in 
his defign, he infulted the landgrave, was arrefted at Franck- 
fort in 1748, and doomed to perpetual imprifonment in the 
caftle of Marburg, with an annual allowance of 200 flo- 
rins. Here he employed himfelf in teaching the mathe- 
matics to thofe young perfons who came to his prifon for 
inftru€tion, and his leifure moments were occupied in itudy- 
ing the phenomena of the atmofphere, and the changes 
which take place in it, fo as to become very expert in the 
{cience of meteorology. In the year 1760 he was liberated 
from his confinement, but his freedom was not complete ; he 
was admitted at large for a time by way of proving whether 
he was entitled to a general difcharge: efcaping however 
from his fhackles he went privately to Franckfort, where 
he kept himfelf concealed, or at leait quiet, till he died ia 
1762. His works were numerous, and written in the Latin 
language: they chiefly relate to meteorology, to the me- 
thods of calculating eclipfes, and to the ftructure of ailro- 
nomical inftruments. He was efteemed by his contempo- 
raries for his integrity and his learnmg. He fent fome pa- 
pers to the Royal Society of London, of which feveral 
were inferted in the volumes of their Tranfactions. _ Moreri. 

GERSTUNGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the principality of Eifenach, on the Werra; § miles W. 
of TFifenach. 

GERSWALDE, a town of Germany, in the Ucker 
Mark of Brandenburg ; g miles S. of Prenzlaw. 

GERTHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Henneberg’; 10 miles W. of Meinungen, 

GERTRUDENBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
bifhopric of Ofnabruck ; 1 mile E. of Ofnabruck. 

GERTRUYDENBERG, Sr., a town of Brabant, 
but in later times fubjeét to Holland, with a good harbow, 
formed by the Merwe, which here extends to a confiderable 
lake, called “ Bies Bofch,’ over which is a pailage of two 
hours to Dort. It is built in the form of a crefcent, with 
regular fortifications, good baftions, and forts with fluices ; 
by means of which they can lay the adjacent country under 
water. Inancient charters it is called “ Mons Littoris,”’ 
the mountain of the fhore. In 647, Pepin de Landen, 
duke of Brabant, gave it to his daughter Gertrude, whe 
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built a church dedicated to St. Amand, bifhop of Tongres 5 
but the place afterwards becoming celebrated bythe death 
and pretended miracles of St*. Gertrude, it has fince been 
called «« Mont de St*. Gertrude,’ or Gertrudenberg. The 
caftle was built in 1321. After pafling through many 
vicifitudes, it was fummoned by the French in February 
1793, and taken; but foon after evacuated. The French 
took it again in 1795. It is diftant 10 miles S.E. of Dort, 
and 7 N.E. of Breda. N. lat. 51° go’. E. long. 4° 44! 

GERTZ, atown of Germany, in the principality of 
Wurzburg; 5 miles W.S.W. of Munerftat. 

GERVAIS, Armanp Francis, in Biography, was born 
at Paris about the year 1660: he was educated with the 
Jefuits, and at fifteen years of age he entered among the 
bare-footed Carmelites. At the age of twenty-two he was 
appointed by his fuperiors to teach theology to the younger 
members of the order ; and he was at the fame time diftin- 
guifhed asa pulpit orator. Some years after this he with- 
drew into the monaftery of La Trappe, where he fuccef- 
tively. filled very important offices belonging to that order. 
The changes which he introduced, and the reforms which 
he meditated, created an alarm; and in 1698 he refigned his 
offices, and quitted his refidence in the monaftery. From 
this period he wandered about, from fohtude to folitude, 
following the fame afcetic courfe of life which he had been 
in the habit of praétifing in the college. Having, in 1745, 
publifhed the firft volume of an interetting ** General Hil- 
tory of the Ciftercian Order in France,” in which was a 
fevere attack upon the Bernardins, he was arrefted and 
imprifoned in the abbey of Notre Dame des Reclus, in the 
diocefe of Troyes, where he died in 1751, at the age of 
ninety-one. He publifhed, befides the work alluded to, 
“The Life of St. Cyprian,’’ with an abridgment of his 
works, including notes and differtations: “ The Lives of 
Peter Abelard and of his wife Heloife;’? ‘* The Hiftory 
of Suger, Abbot of St. Denys,’’ in three volumes, 12mo. 
«¢ The Life of St. Ireneus,’’ in twovols. 12mo. Alfo lives 
of St. Paul, Epiphanius, Ruffinus, and other eminent per- 
fons. He was diftinguifhed as a controverfialift, and was 
the opponent of Father Courayer on the fubject of Englith 
ordinations. He is characterized as a man of great learning 
and fingular virtues, but his manners were auttere, impetu- 
ous, and forbidding. Moreri. 

Gervais, St. in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Puy de Déme, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri@ of Riom; 15 miles N. W. of Riom. The 
place contains 2180, and the canton 9204 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 282% kiliometres, in 11 communes. 

Gervais-de-Mafley, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Orne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Domfront; 9 miles N. N. E. of Domfront. The 
place contains 1068, and.the canton 17,228 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 1324 kiliometres, .in 14 communes. 

Gervais-/a-Ville, St. a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Herault, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Beziers. The place contains 1263, and the canton 
8641 inhabitants, on a territory of 1374 kiliometres, in 10 
communes. 

GERVASE of Tilbury, in Biography, an hiftorian of the 
thirteenth century, anative of Tilbury, in Effex, and nephew 
to king Henry II. He was, through the intereit of Otho 
IV. made marfhal of the kingdom of Arles. He wrote 
a commentary on Geoffrey of Roubechis Britifh Hittory, 
and alfo a tripartite Hiftory of England, His other works 
are “ A Hiltory of the Holy Land;’ “ Origenes Bur- 
gundionum :”? “ Mirabilia Orbis,” yds Cheadats entitled 
“ Imperialiumt Otiorum.? The compilation of the ex- 
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chequer book, entitled “ Liber Niger Scaccarii,?’ was 
afcribed to him; but Mr. Madox, who publithed a correét 
edition of it, gives it to Richard Nelfon, bifhop of Lone 
den. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

GERVASIO Gatun, the nephew of Bernardo; was alfo 
a painter of confiderable merit in the fame ftyle of colour- 
ing, as is evident in a picture of St. Sebaftian, in the 
church of St. Agatha at Cremona, where it is united to 
the detign of the antique; and alfo in the Martyrdom of 
St. Cecilia, at St. Pietro, in the fame city. 

GERVASO, Sz. in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Mela; 15 miles S. of Brefcia. 

GERUMA, in Botany, barbaroufly corrupted by Forf- 
kall from an Arabic name Djerrum. Forfk. AE gyptiaco- 
Arab. 62. Juff. 264. Lamarck. Diét. v. 2. 702.— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. © Meke, 
or perhaps Malvaceae,” Juff.—* Rhamni?’’ Lamarck. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, flat, five- 
toothed, fmall, green, permanent. Cor. Petals five, lan- 
ceolate, abrupt, fpreading, thrice as long as the calyx, 
white. Neétary, a thick ring furrounding the germen, 
bearing the ftamens on its outer edge. Svam. Filaments 
five, erect, half the length of the corolla; anthers ere, 
triangular. Pi/?. Germen globofe, deeply immerfed in the 
nectary ; flyle thread-fhaped, fmall; iftigmas three, widely 
{preading, red, wedge-fhaped, emarginate at the extremity. 
Peric. Capfule fupertor, oval, of four, or perhaps five, cells, 
and as many valves. Seeds, two in each cell, oval, inferted 
into a triangular white pulp; one of them often abor- 
tive. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with five teeth. Petals five, abrupt. 
Nectary, a ring round the germen. Stigmas three, emar- 
ginate. Capfule fuperior, ovate, of four or five cells 
Seeds two, affixed to a pulpy receptacle. ; 

1. G. alba. Leaves alternate, oval-oblong, fomewhat 
ferrated. 

This is all that can be gathered from Forfkall’s account, 
and it forms a botanical enigma. Some circumftances in- 
dicate an affinity to Jufliew’s Luphorbie. "The accounts of 
the ftigmas and of the fruit are the moft remarkable. No- 
thing is faid of tbe habit, duration, or fenfible qualities. 

GERUND, in Grammar, a fort of tenfe, or time, of 
the infinitive mood: yery- like to the participle, but inde- 
clinable. ' 

The word is formed of the Latin gerundivus ; and that 
from the verb gerere, to bear. 

The gerund expreffes not only the time, but alfo the 
manver of an aétion; as, he fell in running poft. 

It differs from the participle, in that it expreffes the time, 
which the participle does not. And from the tenfe pro- 
perly fo called, in that it exprefles the manner, which the 
tenfe does not. F 

Grammarians are much embarrafled to fettle the nature 
and chara¢ter of the gérunds: it is certain they are no verbs, 
becaufe they do not mark any judgment or affirmation of 
the mind, which is fuppofed to be the effence of a verb : 
and befides, they have their feveral cafes, which verbs have 
not. 

Some, therefore, will have them to be adje€tives paffive, 
whofe fubftantive is the infinitive of the verb: on this 
footing they denominate them verbal nouns, or names 
formed of verbs, and retaining the ordinary regimen there- 
of. 

Thus, fay they, tempus eff legendi libros, or librorum, is as 
much as to fay, tempus eff te legere libros, vel librorum. But 
others difpute this decifion. 

The Greeks have neither gerunds nor fupines; but inftead 
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ef them they make ufe of the infinitive, in the fame mannef as 
the French ; xpd; 76 wit», pour boire. When the articlehappens 
to be made ufe of, then its genitive is put for the gerund in di, 
as 74 rovrat, factendt, of doing; the dative or ablative +4 is put 
for the gerund in do; and the neuter for the gerund in dum. 
But the infinitive in this fenfe is often exprefled without the 
article, as “Agisos oxo/iiZew, jaculandi peritus, an excellent 
archer ; Ajax: Qiew, ferendum dedit, he gave it to carry. In 
Greek, however, the termination 10» correfponds to the 
Latin gerunds ; thus, from AZyw, to fay, is deduced Asxleor, 
dicendum, it mutt be faid. Thefe verbal adjectives, as they 
may be called, fometimes denominated gerunds, are ufed 
occafionally either in an adtive or a paifive fenfe 5 rm yx 
S-earcuriov, it is for thee to cultivate the ground: ry yxouy 
Uxeenreiy eGiscoy 70 TWIG, ASKb YULLVSEOY TLV TWOVObS KOE bOewTby the 
body fhould be accutomed to obey the underftanding, and 
be difciplined with toils and fweat. Xenophon. 

An ingenious grammarian obferves, that the Latin ge- 

runds in di, do, and dum, are but the participle in dus in the 
oblique cafes; and as this is taken from the prefent parti- 
ciple, they have its fenfe, namely, an aéfive fenfe. On the 
fame principle that participles exprefs powers or habits in 
action, and their tendency is to dignify thofe powers, and 
not their operatien, i. e. te become abitract nouns ; the oblique 
cafes of the participle in dus, when alone, become in their 
nature abitract nouns. Hence gertnds, being thus nouns 
in reality, are governed like other nouns in the genitive, 
dative, accufative, and ablative, either with or without a 
prepolition ; as ratio fcribendi, the art of writing; charta 
utils feribendo, paper is ufeful for writing ; promptus ad audi- 
‘endum, ready for hearing, or to hear; memoria excolendo 
augetur, the memory is increafed by cultivating. Gerunds 
alfo, having the nature of nouns, may govern a genitive ; 
as facultas agrorum fuis latronibus condonandi:, the power of the 
beitowing of his lands on his thieves. The gerunds, how- 
ever, as retaining ina degree their verbal charaéter, govern 
the cafe of their refpeCtive verbs, as wvi/endi domum poteftas, 
venit ad recipiendum pues parcendo vidtis. As adjectives 
affume the nature of nouns when ufed alone in the neuter 
termination, fo the gerunds in dum, the neuter of partici- 
ples in dus, become fubftantives, denoting, with eff, necef- 
fity or obligation, as vivendum eff mihi reée, living well muft 
-be to me, or I mutt live well. Jones’s Grammar of the 
Latin Tongue, 1800. ; 
_ GERY, Sr. in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
_partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrié&t of Cahors, 5 miles N.W.of Cahors. he place 
contains 1250, and the canton 6235 inhabitants, on a terri- 
story of 180 kiliometres, in 9 communes. 

GERYON, a name given by fome of the affected che- 
mical writers to quickfilver. 

_ GERZAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
‘partment of the Puy de Dome; 4 miles N. E. of Clermont. 
*’ GERZEN, atown of Bavaria; 11 miles E. of Landfhut. 

GESAN, a town of the Arabian Irak; 8 miles S. E. 
“of Mendali. | 
’ GESAS, a town of Silefia, in the principality of Neifle; 
3 miles S. E. of Patfchau. 

GESEKE, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
‘Wettphalia; g miles E. S. E. of Lipitadt. 

_ GESERICH, a lake of Pruffia, in Oberland, near Dutch 
.Eylau. 

GESERVAGHERD, a town of Perfia, in Chorafan; 
“30 miles S. of Esfenan. ! 

“ GESHEN, Rocks and‘rivers of? *See Amira. 

GESHURITES, in Scripture Geography, a people who 
‘dwelt beyond Jordan, ia the half tbe of Manaffch. 
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GESIS, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Feldkirch; 4 miles E. of Feldkirch. 

GESKENDORYF, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; 4 
miles 5. S. E. of Salfeldt. 

GESMOLD, a town of Germany, in the bifhopric of 
Ofnabruck ; 12 miles S. E. of Vorden. 

GESNER, Coyrap, in Biography, “ the greateft natu- 
ralift the world had feen fince Ariftotle,” the firft who 
ever collected a mufeum of natural hiftory, and the difco- 
verer of the only true principles of botanical arrangement in 
the flower and fruit, “to which the very exiftence of botany 
as a {cience is owing,’’ was born at Zurich in 1516, Like 
moft of thofe who have rendered the moft eminent fervices 
to fcience or their fellow-creatures, he had to contend with 
the greateft difficulties, efpecially with poverty in his youth, 
and with a feeble and fickly conttitution to the day of his 
death. He very early imbibed an ardent love of plants 
from his mother’s brother, named Friccius, and this feems 
to have led him to the ftudy of animals, and even of fofiils, 
He was educated for the medical profeffion, which he fub- 
fequently practifed in his native town, and to the emolu- 
ments of which he was indebted for the means of purfuing 
and promoting, by various expenfive means, his darling 
ftudies. He founded and fupported a botanic garden; 
kept a painter and an engraver in wood conftantly in his 
fervice, and acquired a very extenfive library. He exercifed 
the pencil himfelf with great fuccefs, to which the excel- 
lence of the botanical cuts he has left us, with re{pect to 
the habit as well as fructification of plants, is owing. Many 
of thefe appear in the L£pitome of Camerarius, and-a large 
colleétion of the whole has been’ publifhed in more recent 
times. by Trew and Schmiedel, printed from -the original 
blocks. Gefner undertogk various laborious journeys ia 
purfuit of plants, efpecially on the Alps; and while he was, 
perhaps, the moft learned naturalift of his own or any age, 
he rivalled the moft experienced of his contemporaries in 
practical obfervation. He united to the inveftigation of the 
external charaCters of plants, the mott affiduous attention to 
their medical properties, and his own health and life were 
frequently endangered by the experiments he made for the 
good of others. He was reported to have killed himfelf 
witha dofe of two drams of the root of Doronicum, but though 
his ftomach was at firft debilitated, he {peedily. recovered, 
and amufed his friends with a narrative of his cafe. At 
length this great man fell a victim to the more immediate 
duties of his profeffion, having caught the plague, of which 
he died on the 13th of December, 1565, aged 49. Wher 
he found his end approaching, he requeited to be carried into 
his mufeum, where he expired amid the monuments of his 
labours, thankful for what he had been able to accomplith, 
and fupported by all the pious hopes and confolations of a 
Chriitian philofopher. His piety and benevolence were no 
lefs eminent than bis talents. He was the general peace~ 
maker among fuch of his literary acquaintances as were 
more iraicible or lefs candid, and he laid ‘afide, for a while, 
his own immediate employments, to devote his fervices to 
the family of a deceafed -friend, Moiban, whofe work on 
Diofcorides he fupervifed, and publifhed for their emolu- 
ment. He was much attacheds by fimilarity of taite, to 
Valerius: Cordus, who died in-1544 at Rome, on his tra- 
vels, at the early age of:29, and whofe ‘ Hiftoria Planta- 
rum’’ was fubfequeritly edited by Gefner.  Thefe sable 
botanifts had never had a perfonal interview, and Gefner 
was more intimately acquainted with a young man named 
David ‘Kyber, who died, at nearly the fame age, of the 
plague at Strafburgh in 1553, and whofe “ Lexicon Rei 
Herbartz Trilingue’’ (Latin, Greek, and Gerinan) he pub- 
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hithed the fame year, with a very affectionate and confolatory 
epiftle to the father of the author. 5 

The principal works of Conrad Gefner are the following, 
not to mention various little treaties relating to Botany, or 
to the Materia Medica, which from time to time came from 
his ready and prolific pen, fome of them accompanying the 
books he edited for other people. 

« Bibliotheca univerfalis, ? or a catalogue of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew books, printed at Zurich, 1545, in one volume 
folio, with criticifms, and often fpecimens of each. This 
feems to have given Haller the idea of his own “ Biblio- 
theca Botanica,’’ and ** Bibl. Anatomica.”’ 

«¢ Hiftorie Animalium,’ comprifed in five books, mak- 
ing three great folio volumes in a very fmall type, with 
numerous wooden cuts. The firft was publithed at Zurich 
in 1551, the laft in 1587, after the deceafe of the author. 
There is alfo an edition in German. ‘This is a vait compi- 
lation, and critical revifal of all that had been done before 
kim in Zoology, with every thing that he could fay of his 
own knowledge to illuftrate the fubje€&t, and many inciden- 
tal botanical, as well as medical remarks. Inftead of being 
the work of a phyfician, who raifed and maintained himfelf 
by his praétice, and who was cut off in the middle of a molt 
active and ufeful life, one would fuppofe it the labour cf a 
reclufe, fhut up for an age in his ftudy, and never diverted 
from his object by any other cares. ‘This work is arranged 
according to the plan of Ariftotle, only the-oviparous qua- 
drupeds are feparated from the viviparous. It dees not ex- 
tend to infects or fhells. Vhe former however had not 
efcaped the attention of Gefner, for his labours refpecting 
them make a part of the work of Mouffet, entitled « In- 
fe&torum five Minimorum Animalium ‘Theatrum,” pub- 
lifhed at London in 1634, the earlieft book on entomology. 

The “ Icones Animalium,’”? with their nomenclature, 
form a feparate publication from the above, confifting of the 
wooden cuts and names only. 

« Aquatilium Animantium Enumetatio juxta Plinium,” 
a little 8vo. printed at Zurich in 1556. A hit of the Ger- 
man and Englifh names is fubjoined. 

A little work in Latin, “ De Laée,” treating of milk 
and its preparations, from various authors. © Zurich, 1541, 
in 8vo. 

« De Secretis Remediis Thefaurus;’? a Pharmacopeia, 
which has gone through a number of editions in various 
languages. 

“ De raris et admirandis herbis, que five quod nociu 
luceant, five alias ob caufas, Lunariz nominantur.”? A 
curious and learned little work, with wooden cuts, in 4to. 
Zurich, 1555. It is accompanied with a defcription of the 
celebrated mount Pilat, or Mons Fra@us, the northern ex- 
tremity of the Alps, which Gefner vifited in 1555. Several 
alpine plants are here, for the firft time, noticed. 

“ De omni rerum Foflilium genere.’’ Zurich, 1565, vo. 
Alfo “ De rerum Foffilium, Lapidum et Gemmarum 
maxime figuris,’” with wooden cuts, more curious than 
ufeful. 

The botanical remarks relatiye to the fcientific arrange- 
ment of plants, on which the fupereminent merits of this 
great man axe founded, are chiefly to be gathered from his 
letters, which were publifhed atter his death. From the 
number of wooden cuts, and of drawings, which he had 
prepared, it is probable he meditated a general botanical 
work, the future arrangement of which frequently occupied 
his thoughts, and prompted many of thefe letters. 

Gefner married at the early age of 20, for which he was 
accufed of imprudence, but it does not appear that he had 
any,reafon to repent. His wife furvived him, and notwith- 


flanding the dangerous nature of his difeafe, which was ace 
companied with a peftilential carbuncle, fhe did not defert 
his death-bed, for he expired in her arms. He left no off- 
{pring. His remains were honourably interred, the day 
after his deceafe, in the eloifter of the great church at Zu- 
rich, near thofe of his intimate friend, Tryfius, who died 
the preceding year. Abundance of Latin, and fome Greek 
verfes, were compofed to his honour, and his life, written 
by his countryman Jofias Simler, was publifhed in the en- 
fuing year. From this work, and Haller’s Biblioth. Bot. 
Pais: of the above information is derived. Haller mentions 
Gefner as probably the firft perfon who, being fhort-fighted, 
found the advantage of concave glaffes. S. 

We have received the following additional account of C. 
Gefner, in relation to his medical profeflion. 

His father, who was a worker in hides, was killed in the 
Swifs civil war, and left him in fuch poverty, that he went 
to Strafburg, and entered into a fituation asa fervant. His 
maiter, having obferved his great inclination to reading, 
allowed him to employ the time, which was not abfolutely 
neeeflary to his fervice, in ftudy ; and he made fuch progrefs. 
while at Strafburg, that, having acquired a little money, ke 
went to Paris, where he firlt attained an ample knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and of rhetoric, and 
afterwards applied to the ftudy of philofophy and medicine : 


‘but as he foon found the means of fubfiitence fail, he was 


under the neceflity of returning to his native country, and 
of teaching the languages and philofophy for a livelihood. 
This expedient was fuccefsful, and even procured him the 
means ‘of vifiting Montpellier, where he refumed the ftudy 
of medicine, which he completed, by taking the degree of 
doctor at Bafil in the year 1540. He then determined to 
fettle at Zurich, where his merit procured him the appoint- 
ment of profeffor of philofophy, and he difcharged the 


‘duties of that office, with univerfal reputation and efteenr, 


during twenty-four ycars. Thefe duties, and his ftudies in 
the clofet, prevented him from entering largely into the 
practice of medicine; in which, however, his extenfive know- 
ledge furnifhed him with fuch numerous refources, that his 
practice was extremely fuccefstul, and he rofe fuperior to 
the prejudices of his contemporaries. Gefner had always 
a decided predile€tion for the itudy of botany, which he early 
conceived and retained through life, as we have already 
mentjoned in the former part of this article. It was not 
without great trouble and difficulty that he became a 
fcientific man ; for he was of a delicate and fickly conftitu- 
tion; but his fpirit and courage gave him ftrength to fup- 
port the fatigues of body and mind. Notwithftanding the 
delicacy of his habit, he traverfed the Alps in fearch of 
plants ; and among other journeys over thofe mountains, 
he made one with Jean Bauhin in 1561. He even culled 
plants from the waters, and has been known to plunge into 
the lake of Zurich to procure thofe which grew theré. 
Ever animated by the fame fpirit, he vifited Paris again, 
travelled through the fouthern provinces of France, and 
thence paffed into Italy. In order to ftudy the nature of 
fifhes, he went to Venice with a view to invettigate thofe 
of the Adriatic, and fometime afterwards he repaired fo 
Strafburg to examine thofe of the Rhine. From thefe 
fources of information, from 2 conftant perfonal obfervation, 
conjoined with the iludy of the writings of the ancients, he 
obtained the means of accomplifhing that immenfity of trea- 
tifes, which a man, who only attained to 49 years of age, 
could hardly be fuppofed capable of producing. 4 
Gesner, Joun Marruias, wasbornat Roth, in Anfpach, 
in 1691, where his father was a clergyman. He received 
the firft part of his education at the gymnatium of Anfpach, 
* and 
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aid was quickly diftinguifhed by his progrefs in the ancient 
and oriental languages. From Anfpach he went to Jena, 
whiere he exhibited his learning and talents in feveral pub- 
lications. In 1715 he was appointed co-rector of the 
gymnafium of Weimar, and keeper of the public library. 
In 1730 he accepted of the reCtorfhip of Thomas’s fchool 
at Leipfic, and on the eftablifhment of the univerfity of 
Gottingen he was invited to be the profeffor of rhetoric, an 
office in which he was fo greatly diftinguifhed, as to acquire 
the reputation of being the molt able philologilt of the age. 
He was at the fame time made librarian and prefident of the 
German fociety, and to his infpeétion all the fchools of 
Gottingen were given. On the appointment of the Royal 
Society at Gottingen he was the firlt member of the hilto- 
rical clafs, and was afterwards appointed a counfellor of 
ftate, and perpetual director. He died in 1761. His 
works are much too numerous to be named in this place, 
but they were fuch as to entitle him to almoft the highett 
rank in the literary world. Among others may be noted 
his “ Index etymologicus Latinitatis:'’ and his “ The- 
faurus Latine Lingue et Eruditionis Romane,’’ 4 vols. 
fol. Gefner, in this elaborate work, followed the order of 
Stephanus, but added fuch notes and other improvements as 
appeared neceflary. Thefe additions confitt chiefly in the 
number of remarkable phrafes and paflages from the Roman 
claffics with illuftrations. Gen. Biog. 

Gesner, Sotomon, was born at Boleflau, in Silefia, in 
the year1559. Havingreceived theearly part of hiseducation 
at his native place, he was fent to Breflaw to purfue the itudies 
neceflary to his future profeffion. From this place he went 
to Strafburg, where he was fo fortunate as to obtain an aca- 
demic exhibition for five years, which he employed in the 
ftudy of philofophy, the mathematics, and the learned lan- 
guages, as well the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, as thofe 
of Greece and Rome. He now became private tutor toa 
noble Livonian, and when he was 24 years of age he was 
admitted to the degree of M.A. In 1592, he was mvited 
to fill the theological chair in the univerlity of Wittemberg, 
and .almoft immediately entered upon the duties of his 
office, and was at the fame time admitted to the degree of 
D.D. He alfo occupied the important poits of dean and 
rector of the univerfity, affeffor in the ecclefiaflical confiltory, 
and firft preacher in the church. His clofe application to 
bufinefs injured his health, and he fell a facrifice to a com- 
plication of diforders in 1605, when only in the 46th year 
of his age. His works are a Latin tranflation of ‘¢ The 
Prophecy of Hofea,”’ ‘ Difqnifitions on the Pfalter,”” treat- 
ing of the dignity, the ufe, the argument, and the connection 
of the Pfalms, and many other works of a theological and 
controverfial nature. Gen. Biog. 

Grsver, Joun, a canon of Zurich, and profeffor of 
natural philofophy and mathematics in that univerfity, pro- 
bably belonged to the fame family as the great Conrad. 
He was the intimate friend of Haller, in whofe fociety he 
itudied at Leyden and Bafle, and with whom he maintained 
a elofe correfpondence during the life of that dittinguifhed 
man. Their talte for botany was the fame, and their 
characters fimilar, His letters make an intereiting part of 
the “ Epiftole ad Hallerum,’’ and abound with folid and 
curious botanical criticifm and information. He paid much 
attention to the cryptogamic clafs, and other difficult 
branches of the fcience,-as well as to the anatomy and phy- 
fiology of plants. THe furvived his learned friend 12 years, 
dying in 1790, at the age of 8r. 

This author publifhed two phyfiological differtations on 
plants in 1740 and 1741, reprinted at Leyden in 1743, 
along with Linneus’s “ Oratio de peregrinatione intra 
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patriam.’”’ In thefe he treats of the life and ftruture of 
vegetables, their propagation, fexes, elaftic motion of fome 
of their ftamens, and their methodicalclaffiication. He reviews 
the experiments and obfervations of Leeuwenhoeck, Mal- 
pighi, Grew, Hales, &c. announces the then novel fy{tem of 
Linneus, whom, witha kind of prophetic fpirit, he calls “a 
man deftined to reform all natural hiftory.”” Thefe differta- 
tions are the beft and mo{t compendious epitome poflible of 
all the botanical f{cience of that day, in which the improve- 
ments of each writer are fet in the moft juft and inftruétive 
point of view for their mutual illuftration. 

With all his knowledge, the fubje€t of our prefent ar- 
ticle, and even his friend Haller, were impofed on by one 
of the groffeft deceptions. A perfon prefented him with a 
common meadow Crowfoot, on fome branches of which 
were ftuck flowers of the common Daify. He imme- 
diately publifhed, in 1753, a learned differtation on vege- 
table monfters, entitled «* de Ranunculo bellidifloro,’’ ia 
which he exhibits a figure of this ftrange anomaly. As 
Haller had given his fanétion to the difcovery, botauilts 
could fearcely fuppofe it was an evident miltake, till fir 
Jofeph Banks obtained the original fpecimen after Gefner’s 
death. On its being foftened with boiling water, in the 
prefence of feveral botanilts, amongit whom was the writer 
of this, the ftem of the Ranunculus came out of the bafe of 
the daify, as from a fheath ; and indeed the different pubef- 
cence of each was very diftinguifhable before their feparation. 
A hiltory of the whole is given by Mr. Konig, in his Annals 
of Botany, vei. 368, with a plate drawn for fir Jofeph 
Banks by Mr. Bauer, and figned by all the witneffes. 

Gefner publithed at different times eleven differtations in 
quarto, from 1759 to 1773, under the general title of 
« Phytographia Sacra.’’ Some of the latter only are iJluf- 
trative of the plants of fcripture, the reft being of a gencral 
nature, containing various anatomical and phytiological, as 
well as botanical and economical matter. He adopts the 
Linnean fyitem, and furnifhes many remarks confirming 
the fexual doctrine. 

He meditated a very extenfive work on the chara¢ters 
of plants, for which he had prepared a confiderable number 
of exquilitely engraved, though too much crowded, plates, 
fome of which are in our hands; but this publication never 
took place. 

He wrote alfo on extraneous foffils, and compofed an 
index to Weinmann’s Phytographia, printed in 1787 in 8ve. 
A catalogue of his library for fale was publithed in 1798, 
by which it appears to have been one of the belt collettions 
of botanical books ever offered to the public. S. 

GESNERIA, in Botany, named by Plumier in memory 
of the great Conrad Gefner ; fee that article. Linn. Gen. 
308. Schreb. 404. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 230. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 331. Juff. 165. Plum. 
Gen. 27. t.g. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 536. Gertn. t. 177.— 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Per- 
fonatz, Linn. Campanulacea, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, fuperior, in five 
deep, acute fegments, permanent. Cor. of one petal, in- 
curved and recurved; tube thickifh, with a contraction at 
the neck and-a funnel-fhaped throat ; limb five-elett, abtufe, 
its upper fegments concave, or erect, the three lower flat 
and ipreading. Stam. Filaments four, moftly fhorter. than 
the corolla, two longer than the others ; anthers arrow- 
fhaped, fimple. Pi/?. Germen inferior, deprefled, rowndith 5 
ityle thread-fhaped, parallel to the ftamens ;_ {tigma capitate. 
Peric, Capfule roundith, crowned with the {preading calyx, 
imperfe@tly two-celled, the partition being longitudinally 

interrupted 
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interrupted in the middle. Sveds very numerous, minute. 
Receptacles attached to the partition at each fide. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, crowning the germen. Corolla 
incurved and recurved. Capfule inferior, imperfe@tly two- 
celled. Seeds numerous. 

Obf. We prefer, with Linnzus, the name Gefneria to 
Gefnera, as the moit corre in its conitruction, and iupported 
by the beft analogies, though Plumier originally wrote the 
latter. In fuch cafes it is needlefs to burthen the reader 
with precife quotations, and we merely adopt the orthogra- 
phy that appears the beft, except there be any difference 
worth commemorating. = 

Linneus has given but three fpecies of this genus, to 
which Swartz has added feven new ones, befides the Lin- 
nzan Craniolaria fruticofa, in his Prodromus Fl. Ind. Occ. 
where he alfo made the Cyrilla of L'Heritier a Gefneria ; 
fee Cyritca. Butin his Fl. Ind. Occ. 1032 he fubmits.to 
the opinion of thofe who reckon it diftin&t. All the Ge/neria 
are of Welt Indian origin, and very little known in Europe, 
éxcept the fomentofa, kept in botanic gardens for its rarity 
rather than beauty. Several of the fpecies firft deferibed by 
Swartz are eminently handfome, and well deferve to be in- 
troduced into eur ftoves, efpecially his ventricofa, which 
bears tubular curved f{carlet flowers, with proje€ting ftamens, 
like fome of the fineft rice. ~All the f{pecies are fhrubby, 
except G. pumila of Swartz, whofe leaves refemble a Pri- 
mula or Ajugay and G. acaulis of Linneus, Sp. Pl. 850. 
(Rapunculo affinis, &c. Sloane Jam. v. 1. t. 102. f. 1.) 
Both which are herbaceous, and fearcely rife above the 
ground. The saves in all are fimple, alternate, moftly 
ftalked, more or lefs crenate, toothed, or ferrated, rough 
or {mooth. Flowers corymbofe, moftly on a long common 
ftalk. Corolla varioufly fhaped in different fpecies, but 
always more or lefs curved, from above one to two inches 
long. They chiefly grow in rocky, fhady, mountainous 
places in Jamaica, or in Hifpaniola. Full defcriptions of 
all that Dr. Swartz has obferved may be found in his Fl. 
Ind. Occ. v. 2. 1015 —1031. 

GESORIACUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Gaul, belonging to the Morini; now Boulogne. 

GESSENE, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Boleflau ; nine miles N. E. of Turnau, 

GESSERIT, Quampiv. See Quamopiu /2 lene gefferit. 

GESSES is the furniture belonging to a hawk. See 
JESSEs. 

GESSI, Francesco, in Biography, a favourite difciple 
and imitator,of Guido Rheni in the art of painting, fome 
of whofe works are little inferior to thofe of his maiter, and 
are often fold for his. He is generally known by a want of 
fulnefs of execution, and of energy in his aétions. 

_ GESSIGO Pornr, in Geography, a cape of Ireland, in 
the county of Sligo, at the northern extremity of Sligo bay. 
N. lat. 54° 22'. W. long. 8°33'. q 

GESSO, atown of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra; 15 miles 
WN. E. of Civita Borella. 

GESSOPS, a town of the ftate of Maryland, in America ; 
eight miles E.S. E. of Fort William. 

GESSOR, a name ufed by fome of the Arabian writers 
for galbanum. : 

GESTA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Wet 
Gothland ; 23 miles N. E.’of Uddevalla. 

' GESTATION, Urerine, or uterd-geffdtion, in Mid- 
wifery, the bearing or containing a fetus inthe womb. See 
ConcerTion. f ‘ 

’ Gesrarion is alfo a term in the Ancient Medicine, uled 
for a fort of exercife, by us called carriage. 


- It confifted in making the patient~ ride ‘on Horfeback, -or 
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in a chariot, or a boat; or even in rocking him in his bed, 
if he could not endure a more violent agitation. 

Afclepiades firft brought fri€tions and geftation into prac- 
tice. The defign of geitation was to recover flrength, after 
afever, &c. was gone. 

GESTE, in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mayne and Loire; 12 miles N. W. of Chollet.— 
Alfo, a river of Germany, which runs into the Wefer, near 
its mouth ; called alfo Gere. 

. GESTICULATION, the making of affeCted, indecent, 
or unfuitable geftures, or even of proper ones in too great 
number. Gefticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. 

GESTINEN, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Uri; 15 miles S. of Altorff. 

GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden, about 51 miles 
long and 10 wide ; bounded on the N. by Helfingland, on 
the E. by the gulf of Bothnia, on the S. by Upland, Welt- 
manland, and Dalecarlia, and on the W. by Dalecarlia. 
The inhabitants do not concern themfelves with agriculture, 
but derive their chief fupport and wealth from mines, forges, 
forefts, lakes, and rivers. The capital of this provinee is 
Gefle, which fee. f 

GESTU et Fama, in Law, anancient writ, where a perfon's 

ood behaviour was impeached ; now out of ufe. 

GESTUNGSHAUSEN, or GersHauseEN, in Geogra- 
phy, a town of Germany, in the principality. of Coburg ; 
feven miles E. of Coburg. 

GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to fignify 
fome idea or paffion of the mind. 

Quintilian defines getture, totius corporis motas & conforma- 
fio. Geftures are a kind of natural language, which fupplies 
the ufe of fpeech in thofe naturally dumb. The mimes and 
pantomimes were very great proficients in the ftyle of 
gefture. he: 

Gefture confifts principally in the aétion of the hands and 
face; and may be defined, a fuitable conformity of the 
motion of the countenance, and of feveral parts of the body, 
in fpeaking of the fubject matter of the difcourfe. (See 
Action.) With regard to oratory, gefture may properly 
be called the fecond part of pronunciation; in which, as the 
voice fhould be fuited to the impreffions it receives from the 
mind, fo the feveral. motions of the body ought to be ac= 
commodated to the various tones and infleGtions of the voice. 
When the voice is even and moderate, little gefture is 
required; and nothing is more unnatural and difguiting than 
violent motion, in difcourfing upon ordinary and familiar 
fubjeéts. ‘The motions of the body fhould, therefore, rife 
in proportion to the vehemence and energy of the expreffion, 
as the natural and genuine effect of it. 

Gefture is either natural, or from imitation. The former 
denotes fuch actions and motions, either of the whole body, 
or of fome particular part of it, as naturally accompany our 
words, juft as thefe refult from the impreffions of our minds. 
As to the whole body, it fhould not continue long in the 
fame pofition, but be conftantly changing, with a gentle and 
moderate motion. As to the feveral parts of the body, the 
head is the moft confiderable: to lift it up too high, has 
the air of arrogance and pride: to-ftretch it out too far, 
or throw it back, appears clownifh and unmannerly ; to han 
it downwards on the breaft, fhews an unmanly bafhfulneis 
and want of fpirit; and to fuffer it to lean on either fhoulder, 
argues floth and indolence: in calm and fedate difcourfes, 
the head fhould keep its natural {tate and upright pofture, 
occafionally moving, and turning gently, fometimes on one 
fide, and fometimes on the other, as occafion requires,.and . 
then -returning back to. its natural pofition. It. fhould 
always accompany the other actions of the body, except in 

averfion, 
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averfion, which is exprefled by ftretching out the right 
hand, and turning the head to the left. But nothing is 
more indecent than violent motions and agitations of the 
head. 

The paflions are principally reprefented by the counte- 
nance; andthe feveral parts of the face contribute to the 
proper and decent gefture of the whole. Ina calm and 
fedate difcourfe, all the features retain their natural fituation. 
in forrow, the forehead and eye-brows lower, and the 
cheeks hang down; but im exprefiions of joy and chearful- 
mefs, the forehead and eye-brows are expanded, the cheeks 
contracted, and the corners of the mouth drawn upwards. 
Anger and refentment contra& the forehead, draw the brows 
together, and thruft out the lips; and terror elevates both 
the brows and forehead. To thefe natural figns of the 
paflions, the orator fhould endeavour to conform. 

The motions of the eyes require the moft careful manage- 
ment; becaufe, as Cicero ebferves, (De Orat. lib. mi. 
cap. 59.) other parts of the countenance have but few 
motions ; whereas all the paffions of the foul are exprefled 
in the eyes by fo many different actions, that cannot poffibly 
be reprefented by any geftures of the body, if the eyes be 
kept in afixed pofture. Thus, in fpeakiug on pleafant and 
delightful fubjets, the eyes are brifk and chearful; but 
they fink and are languid in delivering any thing melancholy 
and forrowful. In anger, the eyes difcover a certain vehe- 
mence and intenfenefs ; in expreffions of hatred and detefta- 
tion, the eyes are turned either afide or downwards: thus 
Virgil has expreffed Dido’s refentment and difdain of 
féneas, 


«© J]la folo fixos oculos averfa tenebat.’’ 
én. lib. vi. ver. 469. 


’ The eyes are alfo fometimes turned downwards, to ex- 
prefs modelty ; and they fhould be always turned towards 
the object which is addreffed. A gentle and moderate 
motion of the eyes is commonly moft fuitable, whereby they 
may be directed to fome of the audience with an air of 
refpe€t and modefty ; but their motions ought to vary, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the paflions which they are 
defigaed to difcover in the fpeaker, and convey to his 
hearers. 

The fhoulders fhould neither be elevated nor depreffed : 
a continued motion of the arms fhould be avoided ; their 
action fhould be very moderate, and follow that of the 
hands, which need never be idle: Quintilian lays great ftrefs 
on the ‘action of the hands, when he fays, * he hands, 
without which all gelture is lame and weak, havea greater 
variety of motions than can well be expreffed : for they are 
almoit equal to our words. “Do we not defire with them, 
promife, call, difmifs, threaten, befeech, deteft, fear, en- 
quire, deny? Do not they exprefs joy, forrow, doubt, 
confeffion, penitence, meafure, plenty, number, and time? 
Do not they excite reftraint, prove, admire, and fhame? 
That in fo great a variety of fpeech among all nations and 
countries, this feems to me the common language of man- 
kind.” Inft. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 3. 

As all bodily motion is either upward or downward, to 
the right or left, forward or backward, or circular, the 
hands are employed by the orator in all thefe, except the 
laft; and as they fhould correfpond with our expreifions, 
they ought to begin and end with them, In admiration, 
and addreffes to heaven, they mutt be elevated, but never 
raifed above the eyes ; and in {peaking of things below us, 
they are directed downwards. Side motion fhould generally 
begin from the left, and terminate pa on the right ; in 

‘ demonftrating, addrefling, and on feveral other -occafions, 
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they are moved forward; and in threatening, fometimes 
thrown back: when the orator {peaks of himfelf, his right- 
hand fhould be gently laid on his breaft. When no other 
motion is neceflary, the hands fhould be kept about as high 
as the breaft, fo as to make nearly a right angle with the 
arm. ‘They fhould never be fuffered to hang down, nor to 
loll upon the cufhion or bar. The left-hand fhould never 
move alone, but accommodate itfelf to the motions of the 
right ; in motions to the left, the right-hand fhould not be 
carried beyond the left fhoulder: in promifes and expref 
fions of compliment, the motion of the hands fhould be 
gentle and flow ; but in exhortations and applaufe, more 
{fwift. The hands fhould be generally open; but in ex- 
preffions of compuntion and anger, they may be clofed. 
Neither the breaft nor the belly fhould be thruft out ; the 
trunk fhould be eafy and flexible, fuiting itfelf to the mo- 
tions of the head and hands ; and the feet fhould be kept 
fteady. 

There are other geftures, which arife from imitation, as 
when the orator defcribes fome ation, or perfonates an- 
other {peaking : but here he fhould be careful not to overaét 
his part, by running into any ludicrous or theatrical mimi- 
cry, or changing his action or voice in a manner unfuitable 
to his own character. See farther on this fubjeét, Ward’s . 
Oratory, vol. ii. p. 344, &c. p. 360, &c. Sheridan’s Leé&. 
on Elocution, leQ. vii. p. 113, &c. See alfo Acrioy, 
ImiTaTion, Pronuncrarion, and VoIce. 

GESTUS Bonus, in Law. See Goon a-bearing. 

GESVALDO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in. 
Principato Ultra; 13 miles N.W. of Conza. 

GESVES, a river of Africa, whichruns into the Atlan-- 
tic, a little to the north of the ifland of Biflagos. 
'GESULA. See Gezura. 

GETA, Seprimius, in Biography, fecond fon of the 
emperor Severus, and brother and partner of Caracalla, was : 
born at Milan in 189, and was raifed to the title of Au- 
gultus. Inthe eighth year of his age he was moved with 
compaffion at the fate of fome of the partifans of Niger and 
Albinus, who had been ordered.to be executed, and his‘ 
father, ftruck with the humane feelings of his child, remit- - 
ted the fentences. Though he was not free from the vices of 
an heir to the empire, yet the mildnefs of his difpofition 
made hima greater favourite with the people than his brother, 
and this cireumftance inflamed their mutual hatred. On the 
death of Severus both princes fucceeded to a joint fovereignty, 
but their union was of fhort duration. Caracalla, jealous 
of his brother’s popularity, ordered him to be poifoned, and 
when he found the infamous at could not be effected, he 
murdered him with his own hands in the prefence of his mo- 
ther Julia, who, in the attempt to defend her favourite fon, 
was feverely wounded in the arm by Caracalla. Geta had 
not reached the twenty-third year of his age when he feli a 
victim to thebrutality of his brother. Betore his death, Se- 
verus had, in the anguifh of a difappointed father, foretold 
that the weaker of his fons would fall a facrifice to the 
{tronger, who, in his turn, would be ruined by his own 
vices. Univer. Hift. Gibbon’s Rom. Hiit. See alfo thear- - 
ticle CARACALLA. 

Gera, in Geography, atown of Sweden, onthe N. coaft 
of the ifland ief Alan. N. Jat. 60° 25’. E. long. g? 
50’. 

GET, or Gerrs, a tribe of Scythians, who, accords - 
ing to Herodotus (1. iv.), inhabited that part: of Thrace 
which is near the Ifter or Danube. Strabo fays (1. vii.) 
that they had the famelanguage with the Thracians, and he 
reprefents them as occupying thofe arid and uncultivated 
plains which he along the fea-coalt between the mouths of . 

the 
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the Ifter and that of the Tyras, in which the army of Da- 
rius, in its march againft the Scythians, was in danger of pe- 
rifhing for want of water. Pliny (1. iv. c. ii.) fays, that 
they inhabited that declivity of Mount Hemus which is 
turned towards the Danube. Under the empire of Trajan, 
the Gete were fubjeéted to the Roman domision. Herodo- 
tus {peaks of Zamolxis as the legiflator of the Getz, and he 
fays that from him they derived the dogma of the foul’s im- 
mortality ; and T'rajan attributed to this principle the intre- 
pidity with which they encountered death in the perils of war. 
‘The Getz poffeffed only a {mall {pace along the coaft, but 
their territory extended to a confiderable diftance in the inte- 
rior of the country. ‘Thofe who inhabited the weftern part 
in afcending the Danube, were called “ Dacians ;”” but thofe 
who were more appropriately denominated Getz, occupied 
the eaftern parts near the Euxine fea ; and thofe who inha- 
bited the banks. of the river Tyras, were called “* Tynige- 
tes.”’ They had all the fame language. Thefe people 
were continually intermixing themfelyes with the Scythians, 
Baftarne, Sarmatians, Mcefians, and Thracians. The Gete 
were without doubt the fame people with thofe who were 
called Goths, and whofe migrations were fo exteniive, See 
‘GoTus. 

GE-TCHAO, atown of China, of the third rank, in 
Chang-tong ; 27 miles E.S.E. of Lu. 

-GETE, part of the country of the Eluts, in Chinefe 
Tartary, fo called even to the time of Timur, is regarded 
by fome geographers as the country of the ancient Maffa- 
«ete, towards the lakes of Palkati, Balkath or Tengis, and 
Zaizen. The contaifch, or great Khan, ufed chiefly to re- 
fide at Harcas, or Erga, on the river Ili, which flows from 
the S.E. into the lake of Balkath. See Jars. 

GETHSEMANE, in Scripture Geography, a village in 
the mount of Olives, whither Jefus fometimes retired, 
and in a garden of which he endured his agony, and was 
taken by Judas. Matt. xxvi. 36, &c. 

‘GETHYLLIS, in Botany, (yxSvarc, is an ancient 
Creek name for fome force of pot-herb of the onion-tribe, 
and is therefore well-enough applied to this bulbous plant, 
as it appears to be derived from yxSo:, gaiety or joy, and 

-may allude to the beauty of its bloffoms.) Thunb. Nov. 
Gen. 13. Linn. Gen. 235. Suppl. 27. Schreb. 228. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 2. 104. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Juff. 54. (Papi- 
ria; Thunb A@. Lund. p. 1. fect. 2. 111..—Clafs and or- 
der, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Spathacee, Linn. 
Nareiffi, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none, except an obli truncated cylin- 
drical fheath. Cor. of one petal, fuperior ; tube very long, 
thread-fhaped ; limb widely fpreading, regular, in fix deep, 
elliptic-oblong, equal fegments. Stam. Filaments fix, in- 
ferted into the mouth of the tube, fhorter than the limb, 
often divided ; anthers linear, vertical, rolled inwards, often 
two toeach filament. Pi/?. Germen inferior ; ftyle fimple, 
capillary, longer than the ftamens; ftigma capitate. \Peric. 
Berry club-fhaped, obtufe, radical, feffile on the bulb itfelf, 
fomewhat flefhy, of one cell. Seeds imbedded in pulp, glo- 
bofe, fmcoth, lying over each other in a triple feries. 

Ef. Ch. Corolla with a very long thread-fhaped tube ; 
limb in fix deep fegments. Berry radical, club-fhaped, of 
one cell. Seeds numercus. 

Obf. Linnus, mifled by the occafional luxuriance of the 
ftamens, placed this genus in the clafs Dodecandria. 

Four {pecies are defined in Willdenow, befides his and 
Jacquin’s G. plicata, Hort. Schoenbr. v. 1. 42. t. 80, 
which is Hypoxis plicata of Linneus, and we are at a lofs 
to difcover wy it is removed to Gethyllis, for which no rea- 
fon is given, ror does the defcription in Jacquin fuggelt any, 
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except the length of the tube. 
mutt decide this queftion, 

G. ciliaris, Linn. Supp. 198. Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 1. 
41.t. 79, isa good example of the genus. ‘The bulb is glo- 
bofe, with a very ftrong tuberous befe, and thick fibres. 
Stem none. Leaves feveral, three or four inches high, linear, 
obtufe, fringed, fpirally twifted. Flower the height of the 
leaves, greenifh-white, the fize of a daffodil. 

G. /piralis, Gawler in Curt. Mag. t. 1088, has a white 
flower, externally purplifh, and very narrow, flat, fmooth 
leaves. Itis diflinguifhed in that work irom the original 
{pecies G. afra, Linn. Sp. Pl. 633. Herb. Linn. on the 
authority of fome fpecimens and drawings of the late excel- 
lent Mr. Maffon, in the hands of Mefirs Lee and Kennedy, 
in which both plants are well defined. According to this 
authority, G. afra is faid to have properly twelve flamens. 
Thunberg certamly confounded thefe twe. 

All the fpecies of Gethyllis have the habit of a Colchicum, 
but the berry, faid to be very pleafantly fcented and well- 
taited, is their ftriking charaGteriftic. They are natives of 
the Capeof Good Hope, rarely feenin our gardens, where 
they do not eafily bloffom. 

GETONIA, aname given by Dr. Solander, and, as we 
prefume, derived from yxz:, a ruflic, but of its application 
in the prefent inftance we have no information. Roxb. Co- 
romand. v. 1. 61. (Calycopteris ; Lamarck Mluftr. t. 357.) 
—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Holo- 
racee, Linn. Ekeagni, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, fuperior, deeply di- 
vided into five equal, elliptical, obtufe, fpreading fegments, 
permanent. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments ten, fhorter than 
the calyx, inferted in two rows into the lower part of its feg- 
ments, capillary, erect ; anthers incumbent, roundifh. Pi/?. 
Germen inferior, ovate, furrowed; ityle thread-fhaped, 
fhorter than the ftamens ; fugmafimple. Peric. none, except 
the cruft of the feed, which is ovate, furrowed, crowned 
with the large withered calyx. Seed folitary, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments, fuperior. 
none. 
calyx. 

1. G. floribunda. Roxb. Corom. v. 1. 61. t. 87.—Native 
of forefts on the coaft of Coromandel, where it was firft no- 
ticed by Kenig, flowering in February and March. "rhe 
fem is woody and climbing, with long, round, leafy 
branches, downy like the whole plant. eaves oppofite, 
flalked, ovate, acute, entire, about two inches long. Flowers 
in axillary and terminal, compound leafy clufters, with op- 
pofite italks, inodorous, greenifh-white. Seed and perma- 
nent calyx of arufty hue—The natives call this fhrub Ban- 
dy-moorroodoodoo. 

We have no doubt of the propriety of Lamarck’s fynonym, 
which our lamented predeceflor, the Rev. Mr. Wood, not 
knowing the Getonia, could fcarcely afcertain. (See Ca- 
Lycopreris.) If we be right, the main branch in La- 
marck’s plate is diminifhed, the feparate fruits only, and 
permanent itamens, being of the natural fize. 

GETTYSBURGH, in Geography, a {mall poft-town of 
America, in the itate of Pennfylvama and Adams county, 
fituated at the head of Rock creek, one of the head-waters 
of the Monococy ; containing about 30 houfes; g miles N. 
of the Maryland line, and 118 W. by S. from Philadel- 
phia. ; 

GETZENDORFYF, a town of Auttria, feated on th 
river Raifenpach; 12 miles §.E. of Vienna. 

GEVASI, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Tigris ; 
95 miles S.E. of Bagdad, : 

GEVAUDAN, a mountainous country cf France, fo 

called 


The fruit, when known 


Corolla 


Seed coated, crowned with the enlarged withered 
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ealled before the revolution, fituated in Languedoc ; of 
which Mende was the capital. 

GEVES, atown of Africa, fituated on ariver of the 
fame name, S. of the river St. Domingo. 

GEUL, ariver of France, which runs into the Meufe, 
about 5 miles below Maeftricht.—Alfo, a town of France, 
jn the department of the Lower Meufe; 5 miles N. of 
Wyck. 

GEUM, in Zotany, is mentioned by Pliny, though we 
learn nothing from that author refpecting the derivation of 
its name. Ambrofinus conjectures that it comes from 92:2, 
to be fplerdid, becaufe its beautiful flowers and feeds are the 
boatt and glory of the Alps.—Avens, or Terb-bennet.— 
Linn. Gen. 256. Schreb. 343. Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 2. 1173. 
Lamarck, Illuttr. t. 443. Mart. Mill. Dit. v. 2. Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 554. Jufl. 338. Gertn. t: 74. (Caryophyllata ; Tourn. 
t. 151. Lamarck. Didt. v. 1.398.) Clafs and order, Jco- 
fandria Polygynia, Nat. Ord, Senticofe, Linn. Rofacee, 
Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, in ten fegments, ra- 
ther upright ; the alternate fegments very f{mall, acute. 
Cor. Petals Ave, rounded; claws narrow, the length of the 
calyx, into which they are inferted. S/am. Filaments nu- 
merous, awl-fhaped, of an equallength with the calyx, and 
inferted intoit ; anthers fhort, broadifh, obtufe. Pi/. Ger- 
mens numerous, collected into a head ; flyles inferted into the 
fide of each germen, hairy, long; ttigmas fimple. Peric. 
none ; common receptacle of the feeds oblong, hairy, placed 
on the reflexed calyx. Sveds numerous, compreffed, rough ; 
each tipped with the long geniculated ityle. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in ten fegments, inferior. Petals five. 
Seeds with a jointed awn. Receptacle columnar. 

Only five fpecies of Geum are defcribed by Linneus in the 
lat edition of his Species Plantarum, though in Willde- 
now’s edition we meet with eleven of this genus, of which 
number G. urdanum and rivale are the only Britifh ones, and 
to which we are enabled, by the affiftance of Dr. Smith, to 
add two nondef{cripts from his herbarium. 

1. G. urbanum. Common Avens, or Herb-bennet. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 716. Engl. Bot. t. 1400.—“ Leaves ternate. Sti- 
pulas rounded andcut. Flowers ere. Awnsof the feeds 
hooked, naked.’’—Frequent in woods and hedges, perennial, 
flowering from May to Auguft. The scot is fibrous, and 
fightly aromatic. Sem erect, about two feet high, branched 
at the upper part, clothed with deflexed hairs. eaves un- 
equally ternate, hairy, lobed and cut. Svipulas yery large. 
Flowers terminal, folitary, erect, yellow, with petals fhorter 
than the calyx. Seeds rather hairy, with naked purplifh 
awns. 

2. G. rivale. Water Avens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 717. Engl. Bot. 
t. 106.—* Radical leaves lyrate. Stipulas ovate, acute, 
cut. Flowers drooping. Awns twilted and feathery.’’?— 
Found in meadows and moilt woods more commonly than is 
ufually imagined, perennial, flowering in June and July. 
Root {preading, woody, aftringent and aromatic, fometimes 
of ufe in intermittent fevers. Stem about a foot high, droop- 
ing at the top. Leaves lyrate, or confufedly pinnate, fer- 
rated, hairy. Petals exett, never fully expanding. The 
general appearance of this elegant {pecies, an uniyerfal favourite 
among {t botanilts, is thus juftly defcribed in Englith Botany, 
«* the rich combination of the dark-green wrinkled leaves, 
with the glowing red-brown of the flem and calyx, and fin- 
gularly delicate colour of the petals, added to the graceful 
pofition of the flowers, render this one of the moft pidtu- 
refque of our native plants ”’ 

3. G. virginianum. American Avens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 716. 
(G. canadenfe; Jacq. Hort. v. 2. 82. t. 175.) —“ Stem- 
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leaves ternate ; the Upp: ones lanceolate. Stipulas oblong. 
Flowers ereét. Awns of the feeds naked, hooked.'’’—Na- 
tive of North America, from whence it was introduced by 
Mr. P. Miller in 1739. It is nearly allied in habit to G. 
urbanum, but the petals, which are fhorter than the calya, 
are white, and the whole plant is of a greener hue. Its 
leaflets are alfo more attenuated towards the bafe. It flowers 
in June, and is a hardy perennial. Root inodorous. Ra- 
dical-leaves senerally bipinnate. Seeds {mooth. 

4. G. firidum. Upright Avens. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
1113. (G. aleppicum; Jacq. Ic. Rar. v. 1. 10. t..93.)— 
« Stem-leaves pinnate; leaficts and {tipulas cloven and cut. 
Flowers erect. Petals longer than the calyx. Awns of 
the feeds naked, hocked.’’—Native of North America. A 
hardy perennial, flowering in June and July. Flowers 
yellow. Fruit hairy. The whole- plant is covered with 
whitith hairs. 

5. G. gaponicun. Japan Avens. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
1114. Thunb. Japon. 220-—* Leaves fimple, moftly three- 
lobed, fhaggy. Flowers ereét. Fruit hairy. Awns naked.’’ 
—There is no figure of this fpecies, which is perennial, 
and grows in Japan. Stem round, rather more than a foot 
high. JVJowers terminal, with petals as long as the calyx. 
Seeds ovate, covered with greyifh hairs. 

6. G. pyrenaicum. Pyrenean Avens. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
1115. (Caryoplhyllata pyrenaica, ampliflimo et rotundiori 
folio, nutante flore; T’ourn. Intl. 295.)—* Flowers drooping. 
Petals longer than the calyx. Awns hairy. twifted at the 
bafe.’’—This is taken up by Willdenow from Tournefort, 
and is perennial, found on the Pyrenées. Its appearance is 
fimilar to G. rivale, but differs in the large fize of its radical 
leaves, and fhape of its awns, which are thinly covered 
with hairs, and naked at the top. Stem ereét, about a foot 
and half high. Seeds very woolly. 

GilGs Mapbiein lt WAsiens vee MMpust WAklae! CWilld Spl 
PL v. 2.1116. Desfont. Atlant. .v. 1. 402.—“ Lower- 
leaves pinnate. Stem generally fingle-flowered. Fruit hairy. 
Awns twilied.’—A native of Mount Atlas, perennial. 
Stem nearly two feet high, fimple. Stipulas large, ovate. 
cut. Lbwers yellow. This is nearly allied to G.. mentanum, 
but differs in having fewer leaflets, a taller ftem, and twilted, 


not bearded, awns. 


8. G. potentilloides. Siberian Avens. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v.2. 1116. (Dryas geoides; Jacq. Hort. v. 3. 38. t. 68.) 
“ Leaves pinnate, toothed. Stem with about two flowers. 
Calyx of the erect. Awns ftraight, naked.’’—Native 
of the mount: of Siberia, and introduced into Kew gar- 
dens in 1780 by Dr.Pallas. We have it from Chelfea gar- 
den, It fowers in June, and is a hardy perennial. oof in- 
odorous, but with an aromatic tafte.. Petals yellow, larger 
than the divifions of the calyx. Seeds with long awns. 

9. G. montanum. Great Mountain Avens. Lian. Sp. 
Pl. 717. Jacq. Auftr. y. 4. t. 373.—** Leaves pinnate, 
hairy ; the outer leaflet very large, round ; the lower ones 
regularly decreafing. Stem fingle-flowered. Awns upright, 
fhaggy.’’—This, and the following fpecies (G. reptens) are 
found moft abundantly on the higheft alps of Auttria and 
Switzerland, where they are extremely ornamental during 
the months of July and Auguft. Mount Cenis is defcribed 
by travellers as a favourite habitat of thefe beautiful plants. 
‘The root of G. montanum is fibrous, altringent, and fomewhat 
aromatic. Sven round, leafy, from three or four inches to 
a foot in height, ere&t, generally fingle-flowered, fimple. 
Petals voundith, yellow, longer than the calyx. Seeds oval, 
brown, with along feathery aun. 

10. G. reptans, Creeping Avens. 


Linn. Sp. Pl.. 717. 
Jacq. Autte..v. 5. 38. t. app. : 
Byl 


2.—* Leaves pinnate, cut, 
hairy, 
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hairy. Runners of the ftem creeping. tem fingle-flowered. 
Awns upright, fhaggy.’’—Place of growth and time of 
flowering fame as in the preceding fpecies. Root yellowith. 


Runners long, reddith. Flower-ftalks ere&, reddith, thaggy. 


Peials five or eight, fometimes ten, large, yellow. Seeds 
oe the Pikes which is broken off in the middle and 
looks like a jointed awn. 


11. G. anemonoides. Anemone Avens. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 2. 1117.—* Leaves -pinnate, fmooth; leaflets wedge- 
fhaped, toothed at the top. Stem fingle-flowered. Awns 
upright, thaggy.”’—There is no figure of this rare fpecies 
extant. Willdenow has very properly reduced it to Geum, 
though the plant was formerly known as Dryas pentapetala. 
(Linn. Sp. Pl. 717.) Native of Kamtfchatka. Root pe- 
rennial, throwing out filiform, woody creepers. Stipulas nar- 
row. Petals five, large, round, white, {preading. Seeds 
numerous, tipped with an hairy awn, and longer than the 
flower. Vt appears by the Linnzan Herbarium to be a very 
elegant fpecies. 

12. G. parviflarum. Small White Avens —Radical leaves 
lyrate, taller than the ftem. Stipulas cut. Flowers nearly 
feffile. Petals fhorter than the calyx. Awns feathery — 
Gathered by Commerfon in the firaits of Magellan. 
The radical aves are interruptedly lyrate, hairy, bluntly 
cut and crenate, 2bout three inches long, molt refembling 
thofe of G. rivale. Stem folitary, fcarcely two inches high, 
clothed with fhort denfe hairs, and bearing two or three 
ternate wedge-fhaped leaves, and as many imall, nearly fef- 
file flowers, which appear to be fomewhat drooping, but 
this can fearcely be determined by the dried fpecimen. ‘The 
peta’s, {aid by Commerfon to be white when frefh, are 
fmaller than the fegments of the calyx. Germens hairy as in 
G. rivale. 

13. G. calthifolium. Marfh-marigold leaved Avens—Ra- 
dical leaves kidney-fhaped, almoft circular, fharply erenate ; 
on flightly leafy ftalks. Calyx turbinate, with lanceolate 
fegments. Awns hairy —Gathered by Mr. Menzies on the 
welt coal of North America —Thisis remarkable for the re- 
f{emblance of its radical leaves in fhape and fize to thofe of Ca/- 
tha paluffris, except their being flightly hairy, and their 
Jong footftalks being furnifhed with a few little oblong or 
three-lobed leaflets, indicating an approach to a lyrate leaf 
zltogether. Sem above a foot high, ere€t, bearing three or 
four fmaller, feflile rounded /eaves, more deeply crenate or 
cut, and termicating in about three fowers, on flender ftalks. 
Calyx hairy at its bafe, turbinate ; its fe s oblong-lan- 
ceolate, obtufe, at length ere@t, the larger ones equal in 
length to the peta/s which are yellow and broad, like thofe 
of acommon Crowfoot. Acuns ftraight, bluntifh, hairy in 
the lower part, poflibly becoming hooked at an advanced 
period. 

Geum Urbanum, in the Materia Medica, is a common 
Britifh plant, called Avens, in woods and hedges, flowering 
from May till Auguft. The root, which is the part medi- 
cinally employed, has an aromatic and fomewhat aftringent 
tafte, and a pleafant fmell of the clove kind, efpecially 
avhen it is produced in dry and warm foils. It gives out its 
aftringent matter equally te watery and f{pirituous menitrua ; 
but its aromatic part moft perfectly to the latter. In dif- 
tillation with water it yields a {mall quantity of whitifh con- 
erete oily matter, of avery grateful fragrance. This plant, 
though little ufed in Britain, is held in great eftimation for 
various virtues on the continent; but the character, under 
which it has been received fince the year 1780, is that of 
a febrifuge; many inftances having been adduced of its ef- 
ficacy in cb!tinate intermittents, after the Peruvian. bark 
had hailed. It is faid that a tin@ure of the soot, madelin the 
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proportion of four ounces of the root digefted with a quart 
of brandy in a fand heat, and given in the quantity of half 
an ounce or more, two, three, or four times a day, feldom 
fails to cure agues. Others have given it with equal fuceefa 
in decoétion, powder, or eleétuary, in the proportion in 
which the Cinchona bark is commonly employed. This 
root has alfo been found ufeful in feveral chronic diforders, 
as a general tonic and aftringent ; and experiments made by 
Buchhave evince its antifeptic power to exceed that of Pe- 
ruvian bark. Woodville, Med. Bot. 

GEVOLLUNG, in Geography, 
eight miles S. of St. Polten. 

GEVREY, a town of France, 
the Cédte d’Or, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Dijon; 7 miles S. of Dijon. The place contains 
1128, and the canton 7894 inhabitants, on a territory of 
260 kiliometres, in 36 communes. 

GEVUINA, in Botany, a barbarous Chili name, adopt-. 
ed by Melina.—Juff. 424. —Clafs and order, Didynamia Au- 
giofpermia. Nat. Ord. uncertain. s 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. Petals four, placed crefs- 
wife. Stam. Filaments four, two of them very fhort. Pf. 
Germen fuperior, fimple; ityle one; ftigma thickifh. Pe-- 
ric. Capfule nut-fhaped, coriaceous, of one cell. Seed foli- 
tary. A éree, native of Chili, where Dombey and Molina 
have gethered it. The aves are pinnated, compofed of 
four or five pair with an odd one. F/owers terminal, fpiked, 
two aa many of them abortive. Fruit eatable, like 
a hazel-nut, whence the Spaniards call it Avellano. Seed 
deftitute of albumen. Cap/ule much like that of the Calo- 
phyllum. Taff. ; F 

GEUSS, Joun Micuart, in Biography, was born in 
Holitein in 1745. His father undertook the care of his 
education,.and found in his fon a turn for mathematical. 
and philofophical purfuits, which he encouraged, and by 
which he became diftingnifhed, and was chofen profeffor of 
the mathematics in the univerfity of Copenhagen. His. 
principal work was the “ Theory of the Art of conftru@ing 
Mines,” in the compofition of which he was affifted by the 
MSS. of Belidor, which he had the good fortune to ob- 
tain, though they had been fuppreffed in France, after the ~ 
death of that able engineer. He publifhed alfo a ‘“ Trea- 
tife on the Art of conftructing Mines.”’ He gave a tranf- 
lation in the German language, from the Danith, of Olaf-_ 
fen and Povelfen’s voyage to Iceland, which was printed in 
two volumes 4to. He fent feveral valuable papers to Brehm’s, 
Ingenieur-und-Artillerie Magazin, and publifhed a fet of 
logarithmic tables. ; 

GEUTZ, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Anhalt-Cothen, near Céthen. : 

GEWICZE, Gewirz, or Geevit/cth, a town of Moravia, 
in the circle of Olmutz; 24 miles weft of Olmutz. N. 
lat. 49° 45. E.long. 16’ 35’. 

GEWOLD, Curisrovuer, in Birgraphy, flourifhed in 
the feventeenth century. He was one of the aulic counfel- 
lors of Maximilian, firit eleGtor of Bavaria, who confided to 
his care the archives of the duchy, in order that he might 
make ufe of them asan hiftorian. His works relate chiefly 
to the hiftory of his own country; of thefe we may men~- 
tion “¢ Genealogia Sereniflimorum Bojarie Ducum, 1605.” 
«© Chronicon Monatterii Reicherfpergenfis.” ‘¢ Delineatio 
Norici veteris, ejufque Confinium ;”’ and «¢ Commentarius de 
Septem viratu Romani Imperii.’? Moreri. 

, GEX, in Geography, a {mall territory of France, in: 
the cidevant province of Burgundy, extending from Fort 
d'Eclufe to the village of Croflay, and from the town of 
Gex to Geneva, being feven leagues in length and three in. 


breadth, 


-a town of Auftria; 


in the department of 


a ev A 
‘breadth, watered by the Rhine and other ftreams, and bound- 
ed on the welt by mount Jura, which yields excellent paf- 
tures. The principal articles of trade are cheefe, wine, and 
coal. It now forms a part of the department of lake Le- 
man. 

Gex, a town of France, in the department of Leman, 
and chief place of a canton, in the diltriét of Geneva, fitu- 
ated at the foot of mount St. Claude; g miles N. N. W.,of 
Geneva. The place contains 2461, and the canton 9209 in- 

abitants, on a territory of 2124 kiliometres, in 14 com- 
munes. N. lat. 46’ 20’. E. long. 6° 8’. 

GEYER, a town of Germany, in the circle of Erzge- 
burg, fituated in the mid{t of mines, and having manufac- 
‘tures of vitriol, fulphur, alum, and arfenic; 6 miles W. 5S. 
W. of Wolkenttein. 

GEYERSBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz; 28 miles E. N. EK. of Chrudim. 

GEYRACH, a town of the duchy of Stiria; g miles 
S. S: E. of Cilley. ! 

GEYSS, or Geysa, a town of Germany, in the bifhop- 
ric ef Fulda, fituated on the Uliter; 15 miles N. E. of 
Fulda. N. lat. 50° 43’. E. long. 10% 

Geyss Rucken Jaffelek, a mountain of Germany, which 
feparates Upper Carniola from the county of Cilley; 6 
miles N. E. of Stein. 

GEYSZING, New, a town of Saxony, in the margra- 
viate of Meiffen ; 12 miles Si E. of Pilnitz. 

GEZAEL, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Euphra- 
tes; 120 miles W. N. W. of Baflora, 

GEZAN, or Dsvesan, a fea-port town of Arabia Felix, 
in the principality of Abu-Arifch (fee Abu-Anriscn) ; 23 
miles W. of Abu-Arifch, the capital of the principality. 
This province of Gezan, fituated on the Arabic gulf, and in 
e fertile country, carries on a confiderable trade in fenna, of 
which great plenty is furnifhed by the circumjacent territory, 
and alfo in coffee, which is brought hither from the moun- 
tains of Hafchid-u-Bakil. It has a trade likewife with the 
ports on the oppofite fide of the Arabic gulf; but has no in- 
tercourfe with the fubjects of the Imam. 

GEZEID, a townof Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile ; 27 miles N. N. W. of Cairo. 

GEZIRA, or Jassrrra, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
and capital of a pachalic, in the province of Diarbekir, on 
the right bank of the Tigris. The whole province of Diar- 
bekir is alfo called “¢ Al Gezira;’’ 75 miles S. E. of Diar- 
bekir. N. lat. 37° 16’. E. long. 40° 42’. 

GEZIRA Cupros, in the Materia Medica of the Anci- 
enls, a name given to tale by Avicenna, Serapion, and 
others. Thefe authors do not give any explication of what 
fort of fubitance they mean by this name, but feem to fup- 
pofe it a thing univerfally known, and only give a litt of its 
jualities. 

GEZIRAT at Danas, or Gezirat Iddabah, or the 
Golden Ifland, in Geography, an ifland in Lower Egypt, 
formed by canals cut from the left bank of the Nile, oppo- 
fite to Faoua. 

Gezirat AL Terr, or [/fand of Birds, an ifland in the Red 
fea Nelatigoci Sirs B. longna7 ss G6! 

GEZULA, or Gesuta, an inland province of the empire 
of Morocco, E. ef the province of Suz, and N. of Viedde 
Nun: this, together with the province of Dra, lies in the 
vicinity of mount Atlas which, in this fouthern part of the 
country, extends almoit to the fea. ‘The inhabitants of this 
province are confidered as the moit ancient people of Africa. 
The country produces a great quantity of barley, and affords 
pafture for cattle : it has mines of iron and copper, of which 
are made varicus utenfils, that are exchanged for cloth, {picea, 
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horfes, and other neceffaries. It has every year a fair, which’ 
la{ts two months, for the fale and exchange of cattle and 
merchandize in general. The people are free, being allies 
rather than fubjeéts of Morocco. Their arms confilt of 
fabres, large fharp two-edged {words and lances. ‘They are 
numerous, but have ne towns, and they generally live’in 
camps and villages. 

GFOLL, a town of Auftria; 8 miles W. N. W. of 
Crems. 

GHALESKA, a town of Arabia Felix, which was once 
a famous city and fea-port, but now funk into decay, about 
20 cottages only remaining to fhew the place where it {tood, 
and the inhabitants are provided only with dates, and the 
milk and ficfh of a few fheep; 20 miles S. of Hodeida. 

GHALGHULUWA, in Zoology, the Ceyloneiz name 
of a fpecies of aft Indian ferpent, a {nake of a pale brown, 
variegated with tranfverfe ftreaks of white, and found among 
rocks and ftones. 

GHAN isa name given in Mufcovy to caravanferas. 

GHANAs as Edrifi and Abulfeda call it,-or Gunny, 
in Geography, a city and capital of a kingdom in Africa, fitu- 
ated nearly midway between the Indian fea and the Atlantic 
on the E. and W.; and between the Mediterranean and the 
Ethiopic feas on the N. and S. ; and, therefore, confidered 
by major Rennell as the point on which the’ cenira/ and 
eaflern pofitions depend. This country lies on the bordera 
of the Neel-Abeed, or Guin river, and is bounded on the 
N. by Cafhna or Kaffina, on the E. by Wangara, on the S. by 
Melli or Lamlem, and on the W. by Mekzara and Kaflina. 
The city is placed in Rennell’s map on the north bank of the 
river. According to Edrifi, Ghana is diftant 37 journies 
(each day’s journey of Edrifi being about 19.06. geogra- 
phical miles) from « Germa,” through A gadez, or Agadoft. 


“Germa is an ancient and ruined city of Fezzan, about four 


journies E.S. E. of Mourzouk, in N. lat. 27° 25'. E. long. 
16° 20. Agadez is 25 of Edrifi’s journies from Germa, 
bearing S. by W. or S. S. W. from the capital of Fezzan. 
Ghana is 12 days of Edrifi’s feale to the fouthward of Aga- 
dez, or about 229 geographical miles. It appears that Ghana 
lies fomewhat to the ealt of the line which paffes through 
Agadez from Germa, and Mr. Rennell has taken 700.as the 
general line of diflance from Germa to Ghana. Mr. Matra 
was told, at Morocco, that Ghinny (Ghana of Edrifi) was 
40 journies from Kabra, the port of 'Tombuétoo, along the 
bank of the Niger. Thefe, taken at the caravan rate between 
Fezzan and Egypt, Morocco and Jarra, &c. that is, at 16.3 
per day, produce 652 geographical miles. ‘The interfec- 
tion of- this line with that from Germa places Ghinny in N. 
lat. 16° 10’. E. long. 13°2'; in which pofition it ftands at 
760 miles from the city of Benin, on the coaft of Guineas 
For the further fettlement of this important point, in adjutta 
ing the map of Africa, fee Rennell’s Proceedings of the 
African Affociation, p. 119, &c. 

GHANARA, a city of Africa, the capital of Wane 
gara, fituated on’a river, which runs into the Niger, or rather 
into a lake (the Lybia Palus of Ptolemy) formed by the 
Niger. N. lat. 13° 40%. E long. 15° 40’. 

GHASSA, or Gassa, capital of adiftri@ in the nor. 
thern part of Bootan, in the Kaft Indies, and the ftation of 
a zompoon, or provincial governor. The higheR mountain 
in its neighbourhood, whole head is eternally covered with 
fnow, fends forth a fpring of water at its bate of fo great x 
degree of heat, that few are found capable of bearing, even 
fora fhort time, any part of the body immerfed in it. Te 
is fituated near the fpring-head of Pa-tchieu river. N. lat. 
27753’, Es long, 89” 18'. 

Riz GHAT, 
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GHAT, a fmallifland in the riverSt. Lawrence. “NJ 
lat. 35’ 30'.. W. long. 93° 20’. 
GHAVKANI, a town of 
Irak ; 25 miles E. of If{pahan. 
GHEBAN. See Gran. 

GHEBRABA, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Trak ; 5 miles N.W. of Ifpahan. 

GHEDI, a town ‘of Italy, in the department of the 
Mela; to miles S. of Brefcia. 

7HEDEMIS. See Gapamis. 

GHEDEN, a town cf Afiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Sivas; 15 miles S. of Amatieh. 

GHEDMAN, atownof Perfia, in Chorafan; 18 miles 
S. of Herat. 

GHEIRA, atownof Afratic Turkey, in Natolia; 38 
miles N.N.E. of Megta. 

GHEIVE, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
miles I2.N.E. of Ifmk. 

GHELA, atown of Arabic, on the coaft cf the Red 
fea, anciently called « Ocelis ;” 48 miles S.S.E. of Mo- 
cha. 

GHELEN, Sicissonp, in Bisgraphy, was born of a 
refpeCtable family at Prague When he had attained toa 
proper age for improvement by foreign travel, he went into 
France and Italy, and acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the languages of thofe coun On his return lie 
through Bafil, and made himfeif to, Erafinus, at 
whofe recommendation Freben engaged him as his correétor 
of the prefs, by which he gained a {niall but competent 
maintenance. He foon affumed a higher office than that 
of correCtor of proof-fheets, and joined to it the du- 
ties of a.critic and tranflator. He publifhed a dictionary 
of the Greek, Latin, German and Dalmatian languages ; 
and annotations upon Pliny and Livy. He tranflated from 
the Greek into Latin the Antiquities of Jofephus, fome 
Homilies of Chryfoitom, and many other learned works. 
Juft before his death, which happened in 1554, he had em- 
ployed his talents on, and ‘nearly finiffl€d, a verfion of Juftin 
Martyr’s works. Befides thofe already mentioned he was 
editor of many other works. He was acute and ingenious, 
and wrote with elegance and fluency. In his private character 
he was mild and placid, fimple and fincere. Moreri. 

GHEMARA. See Gemara. 

GHEME, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of the Gogna; 13 miles N.N.W.of Novara. 

GHEMISH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the go- 
yernment of Sivas; 24 miles W.of Amafieh. 

GHENNA. See Guiyna. 

GHENT, acity of France, and chief place of a dif- 
trict, in the department of the Scheldt, formerly capital of 
Anftrian Flanders, fituated on the conflux of the rivers 
Scheldt, Lis, Moeze, and Lieve, which, together with a 
number of canals, interfe& it in a variety of directions, and 
divide the town into 26 {mall iflands. It is encompafled by 
walls about 15 miles in circumference, and includes gardens 
and corn-fields. Siace the French revolution it has been di- 
vided into four quarters, viz. North, South, Eaft; and 
Welt, and asmany cantons. The former contains 15,000, 
and the correfpending canton 17,454 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 224 kiliometres, in two communes; the fecond, or 
fouth, contains 15,000, and its canton 16,469 inhabitants, on 
aterritory of 35 kiliometres, in two communes ; the third, 
or ealt, includes 13,000, and its canton 16,073 inhabitants, 
on aterritory of 35 kiliometres, in three communes ; and 
the fourth, or weit, contains 13,000, and its canton 13,319 
inhabitants, ona territory of fifteen kiliometres, in — 
communes. ‘This city was firft chofen for their habitation 
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by the Nervii, and afterwards occupied by the Vandals, whe 
gave it the name of ‘* Wanda,’? whence the prefent appella- 
ton of Gand, or Ghent, is fuppofed to be derived. It 
was encompaffed with walls by Odoacer, grand forefter of 
Flanders, and has fince been frequently enlarged, particular- 
ly inthe year 1397, by order of Philip the Bold, 25th 
count of Flanders. The inhabitants were always warlike, 
and often engaged in military contefts with their own princes, 
and with ther neighbours, which were conduéted in many 
initances with favage cruelty, and terminated in extenfive and 
fanguinary flaughter. Ghent was the birth-place of Charlee 
V., of whofe nativity in their town the inhabitants had little 
reafon to boaft, as he loaded them with frequent and heavy 
impofitions, chaitifed them with rigour for their occafional 
revolts, and fubjeéted the magiftrates and feveral of the 
chief citizens to the moft humiliating treatment. Thiscon- . 
du& on his part inflamed their difpolition to revolt, and the 
confequence was, that cne cf the fineit cities in Europe 
was reduced to a itate of perfect folitude. However, it af- 
terwards regained fome {mall portion ef its ancient {plesdour, 
and became, atleait previoufly to times of recent confufion, 
eonfiderable. In November 1676, was concluded in this 
city the famous treaty called the‘ Treaty of Ghent,” con- 
fiting of 25 articles, and among!t others fome of them fi- 
pulatmg that the Sparith and foreign troops fhould leave the 
country, that the provinces of Holiand and Zealand fhould 
remain united with the others, that the Catholic religion 
fhould be maintained, and that the ancient privileges of the 
country fheuld be fecure ; and this treaty was approved and 
ratified by Philip II., king of Spain. In 1678 Ghent was 
taken by Louis KIV., king of France, but reltored to 
Spain at the treaty of Nimeguen in the fame year; and it 
remained in their poffeffion till it was taken by the allies 
in 1706, after the battle of Ramillies. It was feized by the 
French in 1708, but recaptured by the allies under prince Eu- 
gene and the duke of Marlborough, in the fame year. Ghent 
was erected into a bifhopric in 1559-by pope Paul 1V., at the 
folicitation of Philip II., king of Spain, fubje& to the archbi-, 
fhop of Malines. It had, befides the cathedral, fix parifh 
churches, and many religious houfes : fome of the ftreets 
are broad and well-paved, and the market places f{pacious, in 
the midit of one of which isa ftatue of Charles V., in 
his imperial habit. Ghent carries en a confiderable trade in 
eloth, linen, lace, and filk manufaCtures, and is much 
aflited, in favourable times, by two navigable canals 5 
one to Sas-de-Ghent, and another to Bruges, Oftend, 
&e. The magiitracy confifis of buargomafters, echevins, 
and common-council. John, the third fon of Edward III.,: 
king of England, was born in this city, and from this cir- 
cumitance called John of Gaunt. In November 1792, the 
French took poffeffion of this city, but evacuated it on the, 
retreat of Dumourier; however, they afterwards regained 
it in their progrefs through the country: 30 miles S.W. of 
Antwerp. N, lat. 51° 3° 15". Ie. long. 3° 43/20". 

GHER, a town of Africa, in the county of Sugulmeffa, 
or Sijilniffa, on the Ziz, near mount Atlas; go miles N.W. 
of Sugulmefia. +, 

GHERANGOL, a town of Africa, inthe country of 
the Foulahs, on the S. fide of the river Senegal. N. dat. 
16 40'. W. tong. 14° 

GHEREDE, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia $ 
28 miles E. of Boli. ee : 

GHERGISTEN Mocnrarys, a chain of montains of 
Afia, utuated onthe N. of the country of Candahar, 15 
miles N. of Candahar. 

GHERGONG, or Kirkanu, a town of Afam, and 
capital of the country, on the Degoo, 160 a 

miles 
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miles nearly E. by N. from Goalpurah. The houfes are 
conitruéted of wood, and each of them has a garden, or 
fome cultivated ground in front, whicn gives the place a 
great extent. It is fortified, and has four gates, encompaffed 
with a fence of bamboos, and inclofing villages and tilled 
fields; it is conitruéted of ftone and earth. The rajah’s 
palace is furrounded by caufeways, planted with bamboos, 
and the ditch on the outfide is full of water; the palace con- 
tains many lofty and fpacious apartments, particularly a 
faloon 150 cubits long and forty broad, fupported by 66 
pillars of wood at certain intervals. In the town there is a 
Jmall market, which, however, contains no fhop-keepers, 
but the fellers of betel ; as the inhabitants lay up a ftock of 
provifions fufficient to laft them a year, and have no occa- 
hoa to purchafe any for daily ufe. N. lat. 35° 30’. E. long. 
93° 10. See Asam. 

GHERIAH, a fea-port of Hindooftan, on the weft of 
Pirate coaft, in the county of Concan ; late the capital 
and principal port of Angria. It was ftrongly fortified by 
the pirate Angria, from whom it was taken by admiral Wat- 
fon and colonel Clive, in the year 1756 ; So miles N.N.W. 
of Goa. N. lat. 16° 37’. E. long. 73> 8%. 


GHERKINS. See Guenrkins. 
GHERMA, or Geama, in Geography. See Gua- 
NA. 


GHERMANSIK, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Na- 
tolia ; 15 miles E. of Scala-Nova. 

GHERRI. See Grrr. 

GHERUA, a town of Arabia, in the province of 
Lachfa; or Hadsjar; 45 miles W.N.W. of El Ca- 
tif. 

GHERZE',- a town otf 
miles S. of Mefurada. 
30'. 

GHESILPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the cir- 
car of Rantampour; 28 miles S.S.W. of Suifopour. 

GHEUK SHA, i. ¢ Blue Water, a lake of Perfian 
Armenia, 60 miles long, and 6 broad ; 50 miles E.N.E. of 
Erivan. 

GHEUREL, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
28 -miles W.N.W. of Angara. 

GHEUTSI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
16 miles E. of Cogni. 

GHEYSSIOQUAS, a tribe of Hottentots, inhabiting a 
diftri& of South Africa, bordering on the country of Caf- 
fraria. M. Vaillant, being at no great diltance from Orange 
river, found fome of thefe people, who pointed out to him 
a chain of mountains to the eait, which was occupied by 
their principal tribes, and which feparated them from the 
Caffres, or at leaft from the Briquas and Bremas, confider- 
ed by themas tribes of Caffres. The chief difference be- 
tween the Gheyfliquas and the nations that furround them 
confifts in the colour of their ornaments, to which they im- 
part a dazzling whitenefs by procefles peculiar to themfelves. 
‘The women are well-made, lively, and prone to laugh or 
dance ; but at the fame time mode{t and referved. The 
people, in general, are faid to be very hofpitable and gene- 
rous.. The practice of femi-caftration prevails in all their 
hordes without exception, and they are the only tribe among 
the Hottentots who adopt it. Diflerent accounts are given 
by travellers of the reafon of this fingular operation. Kol- 
ben, {tating it to confift in the extraction of the left tefticle, 
reprefents it asa religious ceremony, prevailing among all the 
Hottentots, butthis is not true in fact. Others afcribe it to 
a defireon the part of the Gheyfliquas- to remove every im- 
pediment in running, and others again aflign as its caufe a 
with to prevent the too abundant propagation of the fpecies, 
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But neither of thefe caufes produces the effect afcribed_te 
them. Vaillant fuppofes that it is a mark of diltinGtion, 
adopted by thet anceitors, when at war with neighbouring 
nations, by which they might know one’ another ; but this 
account is no lefs fanciful and improbable than any other. 
Whatever is the caufe from which this practice originates, 
it is performed by the father, commonly at the birth of the 
child ; though it 1s fometimes deferred till the child has com- 
pleted his third year. 


GHEZ, a town of Grand Bucharia; 24 miles S.S.E. 


of Balk. N. lat. 36°16. E. long. 65° 40’. 
GHEZAN. See Gnzay. 


GHEZZI Prer Leoxr, called Cavalisr Ghezzi, in 
Biography, a painter who was a pupil and imitator of Pietro 
Cortona. He was fele¢ted with Luti Trevifani, and other 
artifts of the fame ftyle, to paint the prophets in St. John 
Lateran; and executed many other works of lefs confe- 
quence ; but he obtained moft celebrity by his fall in carica- 
ture, which he freely indulged. 

GHIABUNDER, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 25 
miles S.S.W. of Goragot. 

GHIBELINS. See Grsetins. 

GHICKERS, an appellation given to thofe who inha- 
bited the northern and largeft divifion of the hilly tra& 
fituated between the Behut, the Sinde, and Cafhmere, ia 
Hindooftan, by way of contralt to the Joudis, who oc- 
cupied the fouthern and leaft divifion. 

GHIDORE, in Geography, a province of Bengal, bounded 
on the N. by Bahar, on the N.E. and E. by Curruckpour, 
on the S. by Birboom, and on the S.W. by Curruckdeah 
and Moy. ‘The chief place is Ghidore ; which is 70 miles 
S-E. of Patna. N. lat. 24° '53'. Ie. long. 86° 23!. 

GHIEZ, a fortrefs of Perfia, in the province of Irak, 
taken by the Afghans in 1723. 

GHILAN, or Kiran, fynonymous with the ancient 
Gela, a province of Weiltern Perfia, bounded on the N. by 
the provinces of Aderbijan or Aiderbeitzan and Schirvan, 
on the N.E. by the Cafpian fea, on the E. by the Cafpian 
fea and the province of Mazanderan, en the S. by the 
Perfian Irak, and on the W. by the provinces of Aderbijan 
and Curdiitan ; about 200 miles from E. to W., and 150 
from N. to S. This is one of the moit beautiful and fer- 
tile provinces of Perfia, producing filk, olives, rice, to- 
bacco, and molt excellent fruits of all kinds, and in fuch 
abundance, as not oxly to fupply the waits of its inhabitants, 
but fufficient to provide for a great part of Perfia and 
Armenia. The manufactures and filk of Ghilan are efteem- 
ed the beft in Perfia, and have been in fuch repute for many 
years, that Rafhd, its capital, is become one of the firft 
commercial towns in this part of Afia. The fineft fort is 
ufually white, and chiefly fent into the interior cities of Perfia, 
or fold to the ‘Turks; the inferior kind is yellow, and prin- 
cipally difpofed of tothe Ruffians. Rafhd fupplies the border- 
ing provinces of Perfia, and the independent neighbouring 
{tates, as far as Georgia, with European merchandize, except 
the goods which are tranfported immediately from A ftrakan, 
through Kiflar and Moftok, to the nearelt part of Georgia, 
and of the neighbouring mountains ; and thofe fent from 
Shamakee to the Lefeue Tartars, and other independent tribes. 
In this province are feen whole forefts of mulberry, box, 
and walnut trees. Every peafant has a garden to his cot- 
tage, planted with orange-trees, citrons, figs, and vines. 
For a further account of the trade and government of this 
province, we refer to the articles Casp1an Sea and Persia. 
We bhall here only add, that in the year r792 Akan, called 
by Dr. Pallas Aga Mamet, collected an army, and purfued 
his conquelts in the vicinity of Ghilan, till at length he had 
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no rival, except Hidaet, khan of Ghilan, whom he forced to 
fiy from Rafht or Rafhd, his place of refidence, and who was 
killed near the port of Sinfili In confequence of thefe 
events Akau became monarch of the whole of Welftern 
Perfia ; and having been made an eunuch in his infancy by 
order of Nadir Shah, he nominated for his fucceffor his 
nephew Baba Serdar. 

GHILDI, a town of Africa, on the Senegal ; 30 miles 
N.W. of Gallam. 
7 aes a town of Curdiftan; 50 miles S.S.W. of 

rbi 

GHINALA, a town and territory of Africa, on the 
river Rio Grande, near its mouth. N. lat. 11° 15’. W. 
long. 14° 15’. : 

GHINIA, in Botany, fo named by Schreber in memory 
of Luca Ghini, who, in the 16th century, was profeffor of 
botany at Bologna and Pifa, in each of which univerfities 
he greatly improved, if he did not entirely found, the 
botanic garden, and was the firlt who made the fludy of 
botany an effential part of medical education. He publifhed 
no book himfelff but Haller mentions the exiltence of a 
manufcript copy -_ lectures, and he communicated many 
things in correfpondencc to the writers of histime. Schreb. 

Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. 
(Tamonea ; Aubl. Guian. 
Swartz. Prod. 
Nat. Ord. 


19. Willd. Sp. Pl.-v. 1. 114. 
Swartz. Ind. Occ. v..2. 1087. 
659. Juffl. 10g. Lamarck, Illuftr. t. 542. 
94-)—Clafs and order, Didynamia Angio/permia. 
LPerfonate, Linn. Véitices, Juff. - 

Ger. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, tubular, permanent, 
inferior, its orifice with five pointed f{preading teeth. Cor. 
of one petal, irregular ; tube long, narrow; limb of two 
lips, the upper one largeit, roundifh, concave, afcending ; 
lower in three deep roundifh. fegments, the middlemott 
larger, deflexed, emarginate. Stam. Filaments four, in- 
ferted into the tube above its bafe, two of them longer than 
the reft; anthers each of two feparated oblong cells, one 
of them terminal, fertile in the longer ftamens only, the 
other like a little feale in the middle of each filament. Pi/. 
Germen roundith, fuperior ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length 
of the tube; ftigma four-lobed. Peric. Drupa turbinate, 


ar gular, dry, projecting beyond the permanent calyx. Nut 
angular, of four or five cells. Seeds folitary. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx with five fharp {preading teeth. Corolla 
ringent, two-lipped; the lower lip three-lobed. Nut coated, 
four-celled, invefted with the calyx. Seeds folitary. An- 


thers of two dittant Icbes. 

Obf. We think this genus ought to be placed in Didy- 
namia, along with Verbena, to which it is nearly akin, though 
only the longer flamens appear to be perfect ; but this may 
be variable, and cannot well be determined without repeated 
examinations of wild fpecimens. 

1. G. fpinofa. Willd. n/ 1. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
v. 1, 45. (G. verbenacea; Sw. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 1089. 
Verbena curaffavica; Linn. Sp. Pl. 28. Veronice fimilis, 
&c. Herm. Parad. t. 240.)— Fruit with four thorns. 
Leaves fmooth.””—Native of feveral parts of the Weft 
Indies, where Houfton and Swartz have gathered and 
examined it. This is an annual and rather humble herba- 
ceous plant, with a branched /fem, ovate deeply ferrated Laves, 
and long loofe fpikes of {mall whitith fowers. 

2. G. mutica. Willd. n. 2. Sw. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 10go. 
(Tamonea fpicata; Aubl. Guian. 660. t. 268.)— Fruit 
without thorns. Leaves downy.’?—Native of Guiana and 
Cayenne. Much like the former, but with downy aves, 
and an unarmed fruit, and the middle fegment of the lower 
lip of the corolla, according to Swartz, is emarginate in 
this, entire in the preceding. Neither of them have much 
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beauty, nor any other qualities to recomntend them for 
cultivation with us in the ftove, though perhaps they might 
be planted out for the fummer, if defirable, like other 
tender annuals. 

GHINNA, or: Guenne!, in Geography, a town of 
Egypt, on the E. fide of the Nile, oppolite to Kuft, or 
Coptos, on the other fide, and diltant from Coffeir, or 
Kofire, on the Red fea, about 90 geographical miles. N. 
lat. 26° 11'. E. long. 32° 49’. 

GHINUE, a town of Afiatic Turkey, m Natolia; 24 
miles N.W. of Sinob. 

GHIO. See Kemurx. 

Giro, a town of Africa, belonging to the Foulahs, on 
the Senegal; 12 miles S.W. of Goumel. 

GHIR. See Gir. 

GHIRGIN. See Guincurn. 

GHIRLANDAIO, Domenico, in Biography, a painter, 
of whom Vafari {peaks as being of the firit rank in his 
time. His real name was Corradi. He at firft was em- 
ployed by his father, in his own profeflion of goldfmith, at 
Florence, who obtained the name of Ghirlandaio, by having 
been the firft to make little metallic garlands ( GAirlandi) for 
children to wear. Domenico continued to paint, after he 
had adopted painting as his profeffion, for the churches and 
convents in Florence, both im frefeo and in cil. He, like 
other artifts of the time, introduced into his pictures the 
portraits of his friends, but gave them more character ap- 
pertaining to the fubjcct, than had hitherto been dene there ; 
and he was the firit who left off gilding in pictures, and 
attempted to imitate its effects by colours. He was called 
to Rome by Sixtus IV. to affiit other mafters employed in 
painting his chapel. His works there were afterwards 
{poiled to make reom for thofe of M, Angelo. He was 
highly honoured, and employed nobly ; but his greateit 
glory is, having had the great hero of the art, M. Angelo, 
for a pupil. He died in 1493, at the age of 44. His 
brothers, David and Benedetto, finifhed many of his works, 
and educated his fon Ridolfo to the art, who afterwards 
made great progrefs, and obtained efteem from Raphael 
himfelf, who invited him, but-not fuccefsfully, to work in 
the Vatican. In Ridolfo’s pictures, Mr. Fufeli fays, ‘there 
is fomething anelogous to the genius of Raphael; the com- 
pofition, the vivacity of the face, the choice of colours, 
fomething ideal in the ufe of nature, betray fimilar maxims, 
with inferior powers.”? He died in 1560, aged 75. 

GHIRNAH, in Geography, ariver of Hindoottan, which 
runs into the Taptee ; 36 miles S.W. of Burhanpour. 

GHISCIOLA, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po; 15 miles E. of Cremona. 

GHISTELLES, atownof France, in the department 
of the Lys, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Bruges; 11 miles S.W. of Bruges. ‘Phe place contains 
2500, and the canton 11,404 inhabitants, on a territory of 
182! kiliometres, in 18 communes. ; 

GHIVIRA, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Olona; 30 miles N.W. of Milan. 

GHIZNI, or Gazna, an ancient empire of Hindooftan, 
founded by Abiilagi, governor of Korafan, A.D. 960, 
who revolied from the king of Bucharie. Ghizni con- 
fifted chiefly of the traé&t which compofed the kingdom of 
Ba@tria, after the divifion of Alexander's empire; that is, 
the countries lymg between Parthia and the Indus, and 
fouth of the Oxus. The Ghiznian empire, fubject to the 
fame caufes of decay with other unwieldy fates of rapid’ 
growth, was, in 1158, forcibly divided; the weftern, and 
largeft part, and which {till retained the ancient name of the 
empire, being feized on by the family of the Gaurides, (fo 

denominated, 
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denominated from Gaur, or Ghor, a province and city lying, 
beyond the Indian Caucafus), while the provinces contiguous 
to both fhores of the Indus, remained to Chufero, or Cufroe, 
who fixed his refidence at Lahore: and even his pofterity 
were, In 1184, driven out of their kingdom by the Gaurides. 
The death of the emperor Mahomed Gori, in 1205, occa- 
fioned a new divifion of the Ghiznian empire ; the Perfian 
part remaining to Eldoze, and the Indian part to Cuttub, 
who founded the Patan, or Afghan dynaity, in Hindooftan. 
In 1221 Gengiz Cawn, among his extenfive conquetts, 
accomplifhed that of the empire of Ghizni; putting an end 
to the dynaity of Charafm, which then occupied that throne, 
and driving before him the unfortunate Gelali, fon of the 
reigning emperor ; who {wam the Indus to avoid his fury. 
The ancient empire of Ghizni is nearly. comprehended by 
the kingdom, known at prefent by that of Candahar. Sce 
Canparar. 

Gurzni, or Gazna, a city of Candahar, once the repyted 
capital of the Ghiznian empire, and placed among the 
weftern fources of the Indus, and not far from the Indian 
Caucafus. The pofition of Ghizni is erroneoufly fixed by 
M. D’Anville in the N.W. extreme of Cabul ; whereas it 
appears to be almoft in the very heart of that province. 
It is termed the “« Second Medina,’’ on account of the great 
number of illultrious perfons whofe remains have been in- 
terred there. Wonderful ftories are related concerning its 
extent and population in ancient times; neverthelefs, Baber 
expreffes his furprife at its having ever been pitched on for the 
feat of any empire. Ghizini is diftant about 56+ geocra- 
phical miles $. by W. from Cabul, about 1674 {uch 
miles from Candahar, and about 88 miles from Bamian. 
N. lat. 33° 35 -E. long. 68° 22". 

GHOBAN. See Gopan. 

GHOER, a town of Holland, in Overyffel, on the 
Rigge; 10 miles N.N.E. of Borkeloe. 

GHOR. See Gaur. 

‘GHORATB, atown of Arabia, in the country of Ye- 
men; 15 miles E. of Iambo, 

GHOUP, a mountain of Southern Africa. This, and 
alfo Nieuweld, are a continuation of the Roggeveld moun- 
tain, and join the divifions bearing the fame name in the dif- 
tri€t of Graaf Reynet. They have lately been deferted, on 
account of the number of Boosjefman Hottentots, who 
dwell clofe behind them. 

GHOURBUND, a town, and diftri& of Cabul; 42 
miles NiW. of Cabul. N. lat. 34° 55’. E. long 67? 

; : 


ali 
2 GHOURI, atown of the kingdom of Balk. N. lat. 35° 
40'. E. long. 66° 56’. 
GHULE ex Axsais, atown of Arabia Felix ; 10 miles 
N.N.E. of Chamir. ‘ 

GHULPAIGAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Irak, taken by the Afghans in 1723; 100 miles N.N.W. of 
Ifpahan. N. lat. 33° 45’. E.long. 50° 40’. 

GHUMISCHKANA, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the government of Trebifond; 50 miles S.S.W. of Trebi- 
fond. 

GHUNFUDE, a fea-port of Arabia, on the Red fea, 
belonging to the fheriff of Mecca. All vefiels which carry 
coffee to Jidda are compelled to anchor here, and pay a duty ; 
145 miles S. of Mecca. N. lat. 29° 7’. 

GHUNI, one of the fmaller Cape Verd iflands, being 
little more than a rock. 

GHURMAN, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan; 30 miles 
N.E. of Ferah. 

GHYASPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 20 
miles W.S.W. of Chuprah. 


GIA 


GIA, an Italian adverb, ufed in Mufie for already, 
formerly, cidevant : as “* Gia macitro di cappella del Duomo 
di Milano,”’ formerly maeftro di cappella, or compofer, to the 
cathedral of Milan. 

_ GIABBAR, in Geography, afortrefs of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Diarbekir; 120 miles S.S.W. of 
Diarbekir. 

GIACOMELLI Gemrxtano, in Biography, of Parma, 
compofed for the theatres of Venice, between the years 1704 
and 1736, feven or eight different dramas, written chiefly by 
Apoftolo Zeno and Metaftafio. He was the {cholar of Capelli; 
but adopted a more high and flighty flyle, with which the 
Venetians were much captivated, before they heard the more 
graceful and expreffive airs of Vinci and Hafic. 

GIACOMO, Sr. in Geography, a town of Italy ; three 
miles S. of Verona.—Alfo, a town cf the Valteline ; two 
miles N.W. of Chiavenna. 

Giacomo, St., Valley of, a valley of Switzerland, which 
is part of the county of Chiavenna. It.is narrow, and wa- 
tered by the torrent Lira ; contains about 10 parifhes, is under 
the jurifdiction of the commiffary, and poffeffes feveral import - 
ant privileges that preferve the inhabitants from the oppret- 
fion which their neighbours endure, All caufes are tried in 
the valley. The criminal flatutes are thofe of Chiavenna, with 
this difference, that inftead of the affeffor, the valley chufes 
four perfons, who are always prefent at the examination ; 
and without whofe concurrence, torture cannot be inflicted, 
nor fentence pafled. The valley has its own code of jnrif- 
prudence, and courts independent of the commiflary, from 
the decifion of which an appeal lies to the diet. 

The lower part of the valley produces vines and corn; 
the upper, rye, barley, and pallure, mixed with large groves 
of fir and pine. 

Giacomo ARKADELT, in Biography, a Netherlander, 
and a difciple of Jufquin, enumerated by Adami among the 
fingers and compofers of the pontifical chapel in the 16th 
century. He was maeftro di cappella fome time to the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, and had acquired great fame by his madri- 
gals, of which he publifhed at Venice, between the years 
1539 and 1575, five books. In one of which is the celebrated 
madrigal, ‘ 1] bianco e dolce Cigno cantando muore,”’ which 
was in high favour all over Europe. 

GIADEN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 60 miles W. 
S.W. of Mecca. 

GIADILA, a town of Arabia, in the province of 
Nedsjed, 90 miles S.W. of Kariatim. 

GIADRI, a town of Albania, on the Drino; eight 
miles N. of Aleffio. 

GIAGAS of Africa. See JaGas. 


GIAGH, or Jenacu, a cycle of twelve years, in ufe 
among the Turks and Cathayans. 

Each year of the giagh bears the name of fome animal ; 
the firft that of a moufe ; the fecond, thatof abullock: the 
third, of a lynx or leopard; the fourth, of ahare ; the fifth, of 
a crocodile; the fixth, of aferpent ; the feventh, of a horfe; 
the eighth, of a fheep ; the ninth, of amonkey ; the tenth, of 
a hen; the eleventh, of a dog ; and the twelfth, of a hog. 

They alfo divide the day into twelve parts, which they 
call giaghs, and diftinguifh them by the name ef the fame 
animals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and is di- 
vided into eight 4h, as many as there are quarters of hours 
in our day. 

GIALAKOVA, in Geography, a town of Euro-ean 
Turkey, in Romania; 6omiles N.E. of Filippopoli. 

GIALLOLINO, in Natural Ififory. See Narres 
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GIAMANT, in Geography, atown of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Chufiftan; 28 miles S.S.W. of Sufter. 

GIAMBASH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
20 miles S.S.E. of Smyrna. 

GIANAH, a town of Perfia, in the province of Kerman ; 

o miles E. of Singian.  - 

GIANCAZZO, Sr. a town of Naples, in the province of 
Ctranto ; 12 miles S.W. of Brindifi. 

GIANNONE, Perea, in Biography, was born at or 
near Naples about the year 1680. He was educated for, 
and practifed in, the law, but-was much more diflinzuifhed 
as an hittorian. In 1723 he wrote a “ Hittory of Naples,” 
ia four volumes 4to. The ftyle is pure, but the freedom 
with which he difcuffed feveral topics relating to the origia 
of the papal power gave fo much offence to the court of 
Rome, that he was obliged to exile himfelf from his native 
country. He found an afylum with the king of Sardinia, 
who did not, however, dare to avow himieif his proteCtor, 
but chofe rather to reprefent his fituation as that of a prifoner. 
Giannone died in Piedmont in 1748. Extraéts from his 
hiftory were afterwards printed in Holland under the title of 
«¢ Anecdotes Ecclefiattiques.”” His pofthumous works were 
given to the world in a quarto volume, containing, among 
other mifcellaneous matter, his profeffion of faith, and a juf- 
tification of his liftory. 

GIANOTTI, a performer on the double-bafe in the 


opera at Paris, from the year 1739 to 1767, who publifhed, 
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in 1759, a treatife built onthe priaciples of Rameau, entitled 
«¢ Guide du Compofiteur,’? the Compofer’s Guide; a 
work much efteemed by the followers of Rameau. The 
author of this tract having been long in the practice of ex- 
plaining the fyfem of the fundamental bafe to his {cholars, 
has drawn-up his owa work in a clear and_ intelligible 
manner. 

GIANNUTY, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Medi- 
terranean fea, near the coait of Italy. N. lat. 42°24". E. long. 
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GIANT, yf, aman of extraordinary, enormous ftature 
and bulk. 

The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much 
controverted among the learned. ‘Travellers, hiftorians, and 
relations, both facred and profane, furnifh various inftances 
of them; a great part of which naturalifts and antiquaries 
fet afide. 

Taofe among the ancients who {peak of giants, as hifto- 
rians, and affirm there were fuch beings, are Czfar, de Bello 
Gallico, lib. 1. Tacitus, de Morib. Germanor. and Annal. 
lib. ii. Florus, lib. iii. cap. 3 St. Auguttine, de Civit. Dei. 
lib. xv. cap. 9g. and Saxo-Grammaticus, at the end of his 
preface: among the moderns, Hieron. Magius, Mifcellan. 
de Gigantibus; Chaffagonus, de Gigantibus; Kircher, 
Mund Subterran. lib. vii. feé. ii.-cap. 4. and fo many others, 
that Stephanus, in his notes on Saxo-Grammaticus, affirms, 
nothing can be more extravagant than to deny or allegorize 
the authorities we have concerning them. 

Dr. Derham obferves, that though we read of giants be- 
fore the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. 

ly probable the fize of man has always 
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Be this as it will, it is manifef, that in both thefe places 
giants are {poken of as rarities and wonders of the agri of 
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the common itature: and fuch in tances we have 
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ages, But itis not at allimprobable, that the firfl men were of 
a ftrength and ftature fuperior to thofe of mankind at pre- 
fent, fince they lived a much longer time; long life being 
commonly the effe€t of a ftrong conftitution. There are many 
fabulous relations: fuch as we take to be that of Theuto- 
bocchus, who is faid to have been dug up anno 1613, and to 
have been higher than the trophies, and twenty-fix feet in 
height : and no better we fuppofe the giants to have been, of 
whom O1. Magnus gives an account in his fifth book; fuch 
as Harthen and Starchater, among the men ; and among the 
women, ‘ reperta eft (faith he) puella—in capite vulnerata, 
mortua, induta chlamyde purpurea longitudinis cubitorum 5, 
latitudinis inter humeros quatuor.’’. Ol]. Mag. Hitt. lib. v. 
Cap. 2. ; 

But, as for the more credible relations of Goliah (whofe 
height was fix cubits and a {pan, (1. Sam xvii 4.) which, ac- 
cording to bifhop Cumberland, is fomewhat above eleven feet 
Englith, of Og, king of Bafan, (Deut. iii. 11.) whofe bed 
was nine cubits long and four wide, of Maximinus the empe- 
ror (who was nine feet high), and others in the reign of Au- 
guitus and other Roman emperors, of about the fame height ; 
to which might be added the dimenfions of a fkeleton, dug up 
in the place of a Roman camp, near St. Alban’s, by an ura 
infcribed Marcus Antoninus, of which an acceunt is given by 
Mr. Chefelden, who judged, by the dimenfions ef the bones, 
that the perfon was eight feet high, Phil. Tranf. N> 333 ; 
thefe antique examples and relations, we fay, may te match- 
ed, nay outdone, with modern ones; of which we have 
divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. in Hift. thiop. hb. ii.cap. 2. 
fe&t. 22. Magius, Conringius, D. Hakewel, and others; 
the laft mentioned writer fpeaks from Nannez, of porters 
and archers belonging-to the emperor of China, fifteen feet 
high, and of others bas Purchas, of ten and twelve feet 
high, and more. Sce that learned author's Apol. p. 208. 

The exiftence of a race of men above the common ftature, 
on the coait of Patagonia in South America, has been the 
fubje&t of difpute for the two lait centuries. In one century 
almoit all navigators, of every country, affirmed that there ~ 
were fuch perfons ; and in the next the faét is denied by the 
greater number, and their predeceflors are treated as timid or 
boaiting fabuliits. The Yrea Garcilaffo dela Vega, in his 
hiftory of Peru, relates, that according to a tradition univer- 
fally received, anumber of veficls or junks came to St. He= 
lena with a cempany of giants on board, of a ftature fo 
enormous, that the natives of the country were not higher 
than their knees ; that their eyes were as broad as the bot= 
tom of a plate, and their limbs proportionably large. But 
thefe are fables, fimilar to thofe relative to the fame fubje& 
in other parts of the world. See Grants? bones.- Om 

Turner, the naturalift, reports that he had feen, near the 
river Plata, on the coait of Brafil, a race of giants, who 
went ftark naked, one of whom was twelve feet high ; but 
he acknowledges that he faw no ethers fo tall. Tne ocular 
witneffes on the affirmative fide of the queftion are, Magel- 
lan, Loaifa, Sarmiento, and Nodal, among the Spamiards ; 
Cavendith, Hawkins, and Knivet, among the Englifh; Se- 
bald, De Noort, Le Maire, and Spilberg, among the 
Dutch ; and among the French, thofe who went in the 
expedition from Marfeilles and St. Maloes, in the year 1704. 

Knivet affirms that he meafured feveral dead bodies, which 
he found buried at Port Defire, which were from fourteen to 
fixteen {pans high ; and that he had frequently feen at Brafil 
one of the Patagonians, who, though a youth, meafured no 
Jefs than thirteen fpans; and that the Englifh prifoners at 
Braiil affured him, that they had feen many men of the fame 
gigantic itature upen the coafts of the {trait : this accoynt is 
alio conkrmed by Sebal de Weit, and Oliver de Noort. cia 
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Clafz, a commiffary on board Le Maire’s fleet, declares that 
he found, in the fepulchres on the coaft of Patagonia, the 
bones of men who were between ten and eleven feet high. 
Nodal and fir Richard Hawkins merely relate, that thefe fa- 
vages were a head taller than the inhabitants of Europe, and 
of fucha flature, that the people on board their veflels called 
them giants. 

Thofe who bear teftimony to the contrary, are Winter, 
the Dutch admiral Hermite, Froger in De Gennes’s Nar- 
rative, and fir John Narborough. Sir Francis Drake 
alfo is filent with refpect to the ftature of the inhabitants 
of Patagonia; but Winter pofitively affirms, that the 
accounts of their being giants are falfehoods invented by the 
Spaniards. Narborough meafured the flculls and the print 
of the feet of the favages on the coalt of the ilrait of 
Magellan, which, he fays, were of the common fixe’: and he 
had often feen companies of them at Pert St. Julian, who 
were neither taller nor bigger than other men. However, 
it may be obferved in general, that the greater part of thefe 
who hold the affirmative in this queflion, {peak of people 
that inhabited the defert coafts of Patagonia to the eait and 
-welt; and that, on the contrary, thofe who hold the nega- 
tive, {peak of thofe who inhabit the ftrait upon the fides 
of the utmoft point of America to the north and fouth. 
Frezier relates, not from his own knowledge, but from the 
teltimony of eye-witnelles, that there was, at a confiderable 
.diftance within the country from the coaft of Chili, an In- 
dian nation, called by their neighbours Caucohues, who 
fometimes came down to the Spanith fettlements, that were 
more than nine feet high, and were the fame race with the 
Patagonians who live on the eaftern coat. It appears from 
various relations, that the inhabitants of the two borders of 
the ftrait are of the common ftature, and that the race, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Patagonians, make their con- 
{tant refidence upon the defert coalts, fearcely acceflible to 
any but themfelves ; and when European fhips frequented 
the trait, they removed and fettled in the interior part of 
the country: however, the current teftimony of late navi- 
gators, particularly commodore Byron, captain Wallis, and 
captain Carteret, will put an end to the doubts that have 
been hitherto entertained of the exiitence of {uch perfons. 
Commodore Byron, who viiited the coalt of Patagonia, in 
1764, {peaks of the inhabitants as of a gigantic flature ; but 
he did not meafure any of them, and only concluded, by 
the proportion of their {lature to his own and that of his 
companions, that they could not be lefs than fix and a half, 
or feven feet in height, and proportionably {trong and bulky. 
Captain Wallis had an interview with thefe people in 1766, 
and found, by meafuring them, that the ftature of the 
greater part of them was from five feet ten inches to fix feet, 
‘though there were fome who were fix feet five and fix feet 
fix inches, and one who was fix feet feven inches. Captain 
Carteret, who attended captain Wallis on this oceafion, con- 
firms the above account in his letterto Dr. Maty. Sce Phil, 
“Tranf, vol. Ix. art. 2. p. 20, &c. See Hawkefworth’s 
“”V oyase, yol. li, Introd. and p. 28. 154. i 

Giants, Rebel, in Ancient Mythology, were the fons of 
‘Terra, or the Earth, by Colus, who made war again! Ju- 
piterand the ¢eleftial deities, to avenge the defeat of the 
Titans. Thefe giants are reprefented as of an cnormous 
height and fize, having a wild and dreadful afpect, and 
pofleffed of ftrength proportioned to their bulk: cach ot 
them had a hundred hands, and ferpents, inttead of legs. 
_ Being determined to dethrone Jupiter, they reared Mount 
‘Offa upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Offa, and from. thence 
attacked the gods with huge rocks, fome of which fell into 
the fea and became iflands, and others fell on the earth aad 
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formed mountains. Jupiter fummoned a council of the cods, 
and being informed.that it was neceffary to obtain the affit- 
ance of fome mortal, with the advice of Pallas he called up 
Hercules, and with the aid of this’ hero, exterminated the 
giants Enceladus, Polybotes, Alcyon, Porphyrion, the two 
fons of Alceus, Ephialtus, Othus, Eurytus, Clytius, Ty- 
thyus, Pallas, Hippolitus, Agrius, Thoon, and Typhon, 
the laft ef whom it was more difficult to vanquifh than all 
the others. Jupiter having thus gained a complete vidtory, 
caft the rebels down to Tartarus, where they were to ree -ive 
the full punifhment of their enormous crimes : according to 
the account of fome of the poets, he buried them alive under 
Mount Etna and different iflands. 

For the explication of this fable, fome have fuppofed that 
Jupiter (for whofe hiftory, fee Jupirer) deilroyed the 
robbers that infefted Theffaly, and that thefe are the pre- 
tended giants; for we have already obferved (in the pre- 
ceding article) that the appellation « Nephilim,”’ occurring 
in fcripture, and tranflated giants, fignities people addigted 
to all kinds of licentionfnefs and violence, or robbers and 
ruffians. Jupiter, when he left Crete to vifit the other 
parts of Greece, ufually refided on mount Olympus, where 
he had probably built a {trong citadel. This mount Olym- 
pus, highly clevated, was afterwards taken for heaven itfelf, 
and the moft ancient poets, efpecially Homer, fo defcribe 
it. he banditti now mentioned, determined in their attack 
on that prince, befiege him im his citadel, which afterwards 
gave rife to the fiGtion of their having attempted to fcale 
heaven, and of their having made an aflault upon it. It is 
added, that with this view they piled Offa upon Pelion, 
importing, as it is conjectured, that they had fortified thefe 
two mountains, which are alfo in Theflaly, and at no great 
diftance from Olympus, whither they retired after their ex- 
curfions, and kept Jupiter’s garrifon in awe. For other 
particulars, fee Banier’s Mythology, vol. iii, See alfo 
TITANS. 

Grants’ Bones, aname too haftily given by the vulgar to 
certain bones and parts of {keletons, of an enormous fize, 
found in England and other places. Of all the numbers of 
thefe, which have been publicly fhewn about as wonders in 
nature, not one but has proved, on examination, a bone of 
an elephant, or elfe of a whale, or of fome other terreftrial 
or aquatic animal now perhaps extinét ; the firft, however, 
is ufually the cafe, as the bones of elephants are much more 
frequently found buried in the earth than thofe of the 
whale. ; 

Sir Hans Sloane mentions a vertebra of the loin of a whale 
fent him from Oxfordfhire, where it was dug up under 
ground, and afterwards ufed as a ftool to fit upon, and vul- 
garly fuppofed part of a human back-bone. Now, if the - 
whole fize of the body had been calculated from this piecey 
the account would have prefented fuch a fize as would have 
far exceeded all the fabulous jtories of giants’ fkeletons exe 
tant in the world. 

Many fkecletons of this kind have been found which have 
been called the fkeletons of giants: fuch are thofe of Phi- 
loftratus, which are faid to be the bones of men of twelve, 
twenty, andeven thirty cubits high; that found ia a moun 
tain of Crete, and mentioned by Plato and Ptiny, forty-fix 
cubits high; another of fixty cubits, found near Tangier 
in Mauritania, mentioned by Plutarch and Strabo, and {up 
pofed to be the fkeleton of Anteus; the fkeleton of Pallas, 
the fon of Eyander, found in Rome, and faid to be taller 
than the walls of that city; another,. found in: England in 

1171, fifty feet long. St. Auftin alleges, in proof of the 
exiltence af giants before the flood, a grinder tooth, which 
he faw on the fhoreg of Utica, which was. in reality that of 
wy 
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an elephant. The cooth in the church of St. Chriftopher, 
at Hiipulla, and the fhoulder bone of St. Chriftopher, pre- 
ferved in a church at Venice, are of the fame kind. The 
tooth preferved and fhewn at Antwerp is only the grinder of 
an elephant; and another, belonging to a fkeleton which 
was dug up near Tunis in 1630, was fent to the learned 
Pierefc, who took the impreffion of it in wax, and comparing 
it with the tooth of anclephant fhewn near the place, found 
it to be of the fame fhape and fize. Sir Hans Sloane has 
zi +2 an accurate and learned account of feveral other mif- 
takes on this fubjeét, for which we muit refer to the 
Philof. Tranfa&. N°’ 404. However, Monf. Le Cat, in 
a memoir read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Rouen, recites a number of inftances, in which fkeletons, or 
parts of fkeletens, of an uncommon magnitude, have been 
found; thefe have been examined by anatomiits, he fays, 
and have been by them reputed real bones; and hence he 
infers the exiftence of giants. 

Giants Caufeway, a name given in the county of An- 
trim, onthe north coaft of Ireland, to a vait quantity of 
that kind of bafaltes, (fee Basarres,) which ftands in co- 
lumns, and runs out a great way into the fea. 

The ignorance of the vulgar as to the nature of this ftone, 
has occafioned this great pile of it to be fuppofed artificial 
and the work of giants, once inhabitants there. But who- 
ever confiders this amazing feries of columns, will be foon 
convinced no human hands could have formed them, and 
will find an accuracy in their figures greater than could have 
been expected from the mof curious hand. The length of 
the feveral columns, and their joints fo regularly placed in 
feries, and the nicenefs of their articulations, by which no 
{pace or vacuity is left between, are wonderful. 

This caufeway forms a kind of mole, or quay, projecting 
from the bafe of a fteep promontory fome hundred feet into 
the fea ; and the perpendicular columns ef which it is formed 
exhibit an appearance not unlike a folid honey-comb. ‘The 
{ingle columns are irregular prifms of from four to eight 

s; but the pentagonal and hexagonal are by far the moit 
numerous, and, when examined, they are found juft fuch as 
mutt neceffarily be required in the places where they ftand to 
fill up between others, fo as to leave no vacuity. Each of 
thefe columns is feparable-into a feries of joints, each of 
which is fo well fitted to the place, that the joining appears 
only acrack or crevice in the itone: yet thefe are regularly 
articulated, there being always a convexity on one part, and 
a focket in the other to receive it, fo that the joists cannot 
flip off from one another ; befides which, the angles of one 
requently {hoot over thofe of the other, fo that they are 
completely locked together, and can rarely be feparated 
without a fracture of fome of their parts. The depth of 
the concavity is generally about three or four inches. Thefe 
hollows are of great ufe to the neighbouring poor, for they 
make a kind of falt pans of them, and thus very ealily pro- 
cure themfelves a kind of bay-falt in fummer. They fll 
thefe little bafons with fea-water at high tides, and the heat 
of the fun and of the ftone contributing greatly to the 
evaporation, as well as the fhallownefs of the bafon, the 
whole humidity is found evaporated in the time of four 
tides, and they take out the falt ready for ufe. The length 
of thofe joints is various; they are from eight to four and 
twenty inches long, and for the moft part longer towards 
the bottom of the column; they are generally fot fifteen 
to twenty inches in diameter. 

The triangular and fquare columns are fewer in number 
than the others, but they ftand principally in the inner part 
of the large feries, and-are feldom feen, unlefs fearched after 
by a curious eye, 


The regular figure of the flone, eompofing this caule- 
way, is not more wonderful than its quantity. ‘Lhe whole 
country for many miles being full of it, and a vai mafs 
running far into the fea: for, befides what vulgarly goes b 
the name of the Giants Caufeway, which is itfelf of vaft ex- 
tent, there are great numbers of the fame pillars at diftances 
in other places. 

There are two other {maller and imperfe& caufeways to 
the left hand of the great one, and farther in the fea, a 
great number of rocks fhew themfelyes at low water, 
which appear plainly all to confift of the fame fort of 
columns. In going up the hill from the caufeway there 
are found, in different places, a vaft number of the fame 
columns; but thefe do not ftand ere&t, but are laid flant- 
ing upwards in different angles and directions. Beyond 
this hill, eaftward, alfo, at feveral diitances, there ittand 
a great number of the fame pillars, placed ftraight and 
erect, and in clufters of different fizes. Thefe are feen 
fcattered, as it were, over the feveral parts of the hills. 

One parcel of them is much admired, and called by the 
country people the looms of the organs. It itands in an 
elegant form, and faces the bottom of the hill. The co- 
lumns, of which this clufter confifts, are about fifty in num- 
ber, and they are fo nicely put together, that the talleft 
ftand in the middle, and the fhorter gradually on each fide 
of it to the end, fo that they look like the pipes of a church 
organ viewed from the front. ‘The talleit one of all thefe, 
which ftands exactly in the centre, is forty teet high, and 
confifts of forty-four diftinét joints. 

What is emphatically called the Giants Caufeway is, in 
faét, af{mall portion of that vaft bafalticarea, of which the pro- 
montories of Bengore and Fairhead confilt, and which extends 
over a great part of the neighbouring country. ‘Thefe two 
great promontories, which have been examined by Hamilton 
and lately by Dr. Richardfon, ftand at the diftance of eight 
miles from each other, and are the leading features of the 
whole coaft of Antrim. The former of them, fituated 
about feven miles Weft of Ballycaftle, reprefents it‘elf at 
a diftance, and in profile, as an extenfive headland, running 
out from the coaft a confiderable length mto the fea; but, 
ftriGly fpeaking, it is nade up of a number of leffer capes 
and bays, the whole of which forms what the feamen deno- 
minate the headland of Bengore. ‘Thefe capes are com- 
poled of a variety of different ranges of pillars and a great 
number of ftrata, which, from the abruptnefs of the coait, 
are very confpicuous, and form an unrivalled pile of natural 
architecture, in which all the neat regularity and elegance 
of art is united to the wild magnificence of nature. The 
promontory of Fairhead raifes its lofty fummit more than 
500 feet above the fea, forming the eaftern termination of 
Ballycaftle bay. It prefents to view a vaft compaét mafs 
of rude columnar ftones, the forms of which are extremely 
grofs, many of them being near 150 feet in length, and of 
a coarfe texture. At the bafe of thefe gigantic columns 
lies a wild watte of natural ruins, of an enormous fize, which, 
in the courfe of fucceflive ages, have been tumbled down 
from their foundation by itorms, or fome more powerful 
operations of nature. ‘he maffive bodies have fometimes 
withitood the fhock of their fall, and often lie in groups and 
clumps of pillars, ‘refembling many of the varieties of arti- 
ficial ruins, and forming a very novel and ftriking landfcape. 
Befides thefe two promontories, there are feveral other parts 
of the county of Antrim which exhibit a fimilar columnar 
bafaltic ftruéture. Thus the mountain of Dunmull, be- 
tween Coleraine and the river Bufh, abounds in fuch bafalt, - 
particularly at the craigs of Iflamore, where two different 


‘ranges of columns may be difcovered; they may be feen 
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alfo at Dunluce-hill, near the enftle of Dunluce; in the bed 
of the river Bufh, near the bridge of Bufh-mills; on the 
fummit of the mountain of Croaghmore; in many parts of 
the high land over Ballintoy ; in the ifland of Raghery, op- 
pofite Ballycaftle, and various other places, through an 
extent of coaft about fifteen miles in length and two in 
breadth. Beyond this tract, which abounds in perfect pil- 
lars, an attentive obferver will be able to trace the fame 
materials and itratification in very diftant parts of the coun- 
try, as far as the northern fhore of Loughneagh, and the 
mountains of the county of Derry ; in many places of which 
imperfe€t columnar forms may be obferved; fo that the 
great caufe which generated this {pecies of {tone has been 
exerted through a fpace of more than forty miles in length 
and twenty in breadth; that is, through above eight hun- 
dred fquare miles. 

Of the different varieties obfervable in the columns that 
compofe the Giants Caufeway and thofe of the other parts 
ef the coaft, the following comparative view has been given 
by Mr. Hamilton. 1. With refpect to form and magni- 
tude: the pillars of the caufeway are comparatively {mall, 
not very much exceeding one foot in breadth and thirty in 
length; fharply defined, neat in their articulation, with 
convex or concave terminations to each joint. In many of 
the capes and hills they are of larger fize, more imperfeé& 
and irregular in their figure and articulations, having often 
flat terminations to their joints. At Fairhead they are of a 
gigantic magnitude, fometimes exceeding five feet in 
breadth and a hundred in length ; often apparently deftitute 
of joints altogether. 2. With refpeé to fituation: the 
pillars of the Giants Caufeway ftand on the level of the 
beach, from whence they may be traced, through all degrees 
of elevation, to the fummit of the higheft grounds in the 
neighbeurhood, as at the old fort of Dunmull, and on the 
top of Croaghmore, fix hundred feet at leatt above the level 
of the fea. 3. With refpect to difpofition and arrange- 
ment: at the caufeway, and in moit other places, they 
ftand perpendicular to the horizon ; in fome of the capes, 
and particularly near Ufhet harbour in the ifle of Raghery, 
they lie in an oblique pofition; at Doon-point, in the fame 
ifland, and along the Ballintoy fhore, they forma variety of 
regular curves. 4. With regard to colour and grain : 
the Giants Caufeway bafalt is blackifh, clofe, and uni- 
form; its varieties of colour are blue, reddifh, grey ; and 
of grain, all that can be fuppofed from extreme finenefs to 
the coarfe granulated appearance of a ftone, which refembles 
imperfe&t granite abounding in cryftals of fhorl, chiefly 
black, though fometimes of various colours. 5. With re- 
{pect to texture: though the Giants Caufeway bafalt be 
in general compact and homogeneous, yet the upper joint 
of each pillar, where it can with certainty be afcertained, 
is always rudely formedand cellular. ‘The grofs pillars alfo, 
in the capes and mountains frequently abound in thefe air- 
holes through all their parts, which fometimes contain fine 
clay and other apparently foreign bodies : and the irregular 
bafalt beginning where the pillars ceafe, or lying over 
them, is, in general, extremely honey-combed, containing 
in its cells cryftals of zeolite, little morfels of fine brown 
clay, fometimes very pure fteatite, and in a few initances 
bits of agate. ; 

The inland pillars, upon the whole, differ from thofe 
which run into the fea, and are called the caufeway, only in 
the following particulars; fome of the inland pillars are 
much larger than thofe of the caufeway, being two feet 
anda half in diameter, and among thefe .there are only 
found fuch as have three, four, five, and fix fides, none of 
them having yet been found-to have feven or eight fides, as 


many of thofe of the caufeway itfelf have. And, finally 
thefe inland pillars, though compofed of as many joints 
as thofe of the caufeway, yet have not that curious arti 
culation of the ball and focket, but are only joined by 
the eying ene fmooth furface on another; fo that a joint 
of a fingle column may be flipped off from the ref, by 
a confiderable force prefling againét it. ‘There is fome- 
thing like this obfervable alfo in fome of the columns cf 
the caufeway itfelf; for among the numbers which are 
jointed by, the ball and focket, there are fome which dnly 
adhere by being applied furface to furfuce. This is found 
only ina few of the columns, however, and they always 
ftand within the clutters, and are compoied of lefs than 
feven fides. In thefe alfo the joint is not made by the, 
application of two horizontal planes, but by fuch as flant, 
fo that it looks very like the breaking of an entrochus or 
alteria. 

‘The joints, as we fee the pillars above the furface, are 
ufually as many in number as the pillar is feet high; but 
they are not regularly each of a foot long, for they are 
fhorteft at the upper part of the columns, and run gradually 
longer and longer as they approach the bafe. This is ob- 
ferved both in the inland columns, and in thofe of the caufe- 
way; but though the length of the joints differs, their 
convexities and hollows are much the fame in all parts of the 
column. 

There are other bafaltic columns, fimilar te thofe above 
deferibed, in our own ifland ; particularly at Staffa, one of 
the weftern iflands of Scotland ; in the mountain of Caderi- 
dris; near Dolgelly, in Merionethfhire ; where they proba- 
bly form a group asin other places. Mr. Strange has given 
an account of two groups of ~prifmatic bafaltine columns, 
which he difcovered in the Venetian {tate in Italy ; one in 
Monte Roflo, about feven miles nearly fouth from Padua, 
and the other in Monte del Diavolo, near San Giovanni 
Ilarime, about ten miles north-weit of Vicenza. The form 
of the latter is nearly circular, refembling that of the Giants’ 
Caufeway ; that of the former approaching more to an ob- 
long or oval figure: the columns of San Giovanni are much 
about the fame fize, and meafure about a foot in diameter ; 
thofe of Monte Roffo are very unequal, fome being a foot, 
while others fearcely exceed three inches in diameter: thofe 
of both thefe Venetian groups manifeft all the varieties of 
prifmatic forms obfervable in the Giants’ Caufeway, and 
other fuch groups; but they are commonly of five, fix, or 
feven fides, and the hexagonal form feems moftly to prevail. 
The texture of the former fort is folid and uniform ; the fur- 
face fmooth, and the internal parts of a dark iron-grey 
colour ; thofe of Monte Roffo have a rough and knotty 
furface ; and, when broken, manifeft a variegated colour, 
and unequal texture of parts ; refembling an inierior fort of 
granite, of which the mountain is formed, and which ferves 
as a bafe for this range of columns. Other groups of arti- 
culated bafaltine columns have alfo been obferved in the pro- 
vince of Velay and Auvergne in France ; particularly by 
M. De Varennes, at Blaud near Langeac, and by M. Def- 
marets, near le Mont d’Or; and M. Sage mentions another 
near St. Alcon, in the fame province. Kircher has long 
ago defcribed a group of the fame columns near Viterbo in 
Italy. Mundus Subterran. lib. viii. fi. cap.9, &c. And 
Mr. Strange mentions another at Caftel Nuovo, in the Euga- 
nean hills, about four miles fouth-welt of that of Monte 
Roffo. 

For the various controverfies with regard to the origin of 
thefe bafaltic columns, and of the fletz-trap-rocks in general, 
fee Trap. 

Grants’ Head, in Geography, a cape on the eaft coat 
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of the ifland of St. Chriftopher, a little to the eaft of Ragged 
Point. 

GIAR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Farfiftan ; 
70 miles E. of Schiras. 

Giar, A See Dssar. 

Giar Alnahar, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, Se- 
rapion, and the reft of the Arabian writers, to the potamo- 
geiton of thofe times. This is tranflated by fome the water- 
ruth, but that is founded on an error: it is certain that the 
plant thus called by the Arabians was very different from 
the potamogeiton of our times. Avicenna tells us, it had 
flowers refembling thofe of the water-lily ; and it feems 
either to have been the fagitta aquatica or water arrow-head, 
or elfe the butomus, or fome of the fmaller fpecies of 
nymphza. 

GIARAF, Carr, in Geography, a cape on the coaft of 
Tripoli. N. lat. 34°. E. long. 11°. 

GIARDINI, Fetice, in Biography, in many refpects 
the greateft performer on the violin during the lait century. 
He was a native of Piedmont ; and when a boy was a choi- 
rifter ia the Duomo at Milan, under Paladini, of whom he 
learned finging, the harpfichord, and compofition ; but 
having previoully manifeited a difpofition and partiality for 
the violin, his father recalled him to Turin, in order to 
receive inftructions on that inftrument of the famous Somis. 
But though his preference of the violin, upon which he foon 
became the greateft performer in Europe, feems a lucky 
circumftance, yet he had talents which would have made 
him a fuperior harpfichord player, had he continued to 
praétife that inftrument ; but he ufed to fay, that he was 
perfectly cured of that vanity at Paris, by the performance 
of Madame de S. Maur, a fcholar of Rameau, who played 
in fuch a manner, as not only made him afhamed of his own 
performance, but determined him neyer to touch the inftru- 
ment again in. ferious pra¢tice. He went to Rome early in 
his life, and afterwards to Naples, where, having obtained a 
place among ripienos in the opera orckeftra, he ufed to 
flourifh and change paflages much more frequently than he 
ought to have done. «¢ However,” fays Giardini, of whom 
we had this account, “I acquired great reputation among 
the ignorant for my impertinence ; yet one night, during the 
opera; Jomelli, who had compofed it, came into’ the 
orchettra, and feating himfelf clofe by me, I determined to 
give the maeftro di cappella a touch of my taite and execu- 
tion; and in the fymphony of the next fong, which was ina 
pathetic ftyle, I gave loofe to my fingers and fancy ; for 
which I was rewarded by the compofer with a—violent flap 
in the face ; which,’’ adds-Giardini, “was the beit leffon I 
ever received froma great mafter in my life.”’ Jomelli, after 
this, was however very kind, in a different way, to this 
young and wonderful mufician. 

Giardini came to England in the {pring of 1750. His 
firft public performance in London, at which we were 
prelent,. was at a benefit concert for old Cuzzoni, who fung 
in it with a thin cracked voice, which almof frightened out 
of the little theatre in the Hay-market the fons of thofe 
who had perhaps heard her at the great theatre in the fame 
ftreet; with extacy. . But when Giardini played a folo and 
concerto, though there was very ttle company, the applaufe 
was fo.lond, long, and furious, as nothing but that beftewed 
en Garrick had ever equalled. We had met him the night 
before at a private concert, with Guadagni and Frafi,_at the 
honfe of Napthali Franks, ef, who was himfelf one of the 
belt dilettanti performers on the violin at that time3 and we 
were all equally furprifed and delighted with the various 
powers of Giardini at fo early a period of. his life ,. when, 
befides folos of his own compofition of the molt brilliant 
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kind, he played feveral of Tartini’s, in manufcript, at fight, 
and at five or fix feet diftance from the notes, as well as if 
he had never praétifed any thing elfe. His tone; bow; 
execution ; graceful carriage of himfelf and his inftrument ; 
performing a MS. piece of a young compofer in the room, 
he declared that Giardini had fo improved it as to make it 
better than he intended, or had imagined it to be in the 
warm moments of conception ; and laitly, playing variations 
extempore, during half an hour, upen a new but extra- 
ordinary kind of birth-day minuet, which accidentally lay 
on the harpfichord—all this threw into the utmoit aftonifh- 
ment the whole company, who had never been accuilomed 
to hear better performers than Felting, Brown, and Collet ! 
Of his academy, {cholars, manner of leading at the opera 
and oratorio, performance in private concerts, compofitions 
vocal and inftrumental, we fhall fay nothing here, left our 
praife fhould be too much for others, and too little for 
ourfelves. 

He foon got poffeffion of all the pofts of henour in this 
country. He was engaged and careffed at moft of the 
private concerts of the principal nobility, gentry, and. 
foreign minilters; at the Caftle and King’s-Arms concert in 
the city; and in 1754, he was placed at the head of the 
opera band ; in which he intreduced a new difcipline, and a 
new ftyle of playing, much fuperior in itfelf, and more con=. 
genial with the poetry and mulic of Italy, than the languid 
manner of his predeceflor Felting ; who, except one or two 
feafons, when Veracini was at the head of the orcheftra, had 
led the opera band from the time that Caftrucci was dif- 
miffed, till the arrival of Mingctti. 

In 1756, on the failure and flight of the Jmprefaria or. 
undertaker of the opera, Vaneichi, the Mingotti, and 
Giardini joined their interefts, and acquired for a while the 
fovereignty of the opera kingdom, by which gratification of 
their ambition, thefe two great performers were foon brought 
to the brink of ruin, as others had been before them, 

But though great applaufe was acquired, and appearances 
were favourable, yet the profits to the managers were fo 
far from folid, that they found themfelyes involved at the 
end of the feaion in fuch difficulties, that they were glad ta 
refign their fhort-liyed honours, and fhrink into a private 
flation. 

Giardini, while in the opera management, befides arrang- 
ing patiticcios, fet feveral entire dramas ; but though he had 
fo great a hand on his inftrument, fo much fancy in his 
cadences and folos, yet he had not {ufficient force.or variety 
to fupply a whole evening’s entertainment at the Lyric 
theatre. Yet after he had refigned his throne in the 
orcheftra, he frequently threw in a fingle air or rondeau into 
the operas of other maiters, which was more applauded than, 
all the reit.of the drama; of this kind were the favourite 
airs of “ Voiamanti,’”’ and « Ah non fo perche tu fei, &c.'” 

In 1762, on Mattei quitting the management of the operas 
in {pite of former mifearriages, Giardini and Mingotti 
again refumed the reins of opera government. But after 
ftruggling two years againit the ftream, during the decline of 
Mingoiti s favour, and after an inai{picious feafon, at_the 
end of 1763, Giardini and his partner again abdicated their 
thrones. rom this pericd, Giardini, ae hovering over 
his former Lyric kingdom, without the power of invading 
it, or bringing about a reftoration, was forced to content 
himfelf with teaching ladies of rank and fafhion to fing, and 
the produce of a great annual benefit. He continued here, 
unrivalled, as a leader, a folo player, and a compoler for hig 
inktrument, till augmenting the importance of his inftrument 
and cur national partiality for the tafte of his country, till 
the admirable preduCticus and great performers of Germany 

began 
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Begah to form a Teutonic intereft and Germanie body here, 
which, before Giardini’s departure from London, became 
very formidable rivals to him and his Roman legion. 

At the end of 1784, he went to Italy, and refided a con- 
fiderable time.at Naples, with fir William Hamilton, one of 
his firft feholars on the violin after his arrival in England. 

Remaining on the continent till the fummer of 1789, 
Giardini returned to this country, bringing with him a 
female pupil and her whole family, attempting a burletta 
opera at the little theatre in the Haymarket, while the great 
opera-houfe, which bad been burned down, was rebuilding ; 
but his prima donna not being approved, their fpeculation 
failed, and he had her and her whole family on his hands. 
During his abfence the public had learned to do without 
him, and reconciled themfelves to his lofs ; his health, hand 
and eyes were impaired ; he was dropfical, his legs were of 
an enormous fize, and little of his former fuperiority on his 
inftrument remained, but his fine tone. He compofed 
quartets that pleafed very much, but in which he never 
played any other part in public than the tenor. ‘he ftyle 
of mufic was changed; he printed many of his old compofi- 
tions which ufed to pleafe; but now could gain neither 
purchafers nor hearers, fo thateabout the year 1793, he 
went to Peterfburg with his burletta troop ; which feems to 
have pleafed as little there and at Mofcow, as in London ; 
and he is faid to have died in this laft city in great wretched- 
nefs and poverty ! 

But before we try to account for this melancholy termina- 
tion of fo brilliant acareer, let us endeavour to do juftice 
to his profeffional abilities. ; 

It is the bufinefs of every artift to endeavour to arrive at 
the head of his profeffion during the age in which he lives, 
but no one can beexpected to afpire at fuperiority over all 
mankind, paft, prefent, and to come. Homer, our own 
Shakefpeare, and Milton, have, perhaps, fucceeded in that 
with, if ever they formed it, and Dryden and Pope have 
gained two out of three of thefe eras. If Giardini has been 
furpafled by a few in tafte, expreflion, and execution, his 
tone and graceful manner of playing are full unrivalled, nor 
does any one, of all the admirable and great performers on 
the violin, furpafs all others fo much at prefent, as Giardini 
did, when at h's beft, all the violinifts in Europe. 

That a man with fuch talents and intelleéis as art and 
nature fearcely ever allowed to the fame individual, who might 
haye realized 40 or 50,000/., fhould, by extravagance, ca- 
price, and a total want of benevolence and rectitude of 
heart, die a beggar, unfriended and unpitied, is fearcely 
credible! It is painful to probe the private character of 
fuch aman; yet it fhould not be concealed. Truth and 
morality require it to be recorded. The kings of Egypt 
ufed to be tried after their deceafe. 

And if young mulicians of great talents, who are prone 
to deviate from propriety of conduct, fhould chance to read 
this article, it may ferve asa beacon, and remind them of 
the poflibility of furviving favour and talents, however 
great, and terminating their exiflence in mifery and mortifi- 
e2-ion. 

A refpectable, profeffor, who, from Giardini’s firft arrival 
in England, was conitantly attached to him, and a fincere 
admirer of his talents, ‘his wit, and even the ingenuity of his 
fpleen and fpite ; before he quitted this country in 1784, de- 
lineated his character in the following manner, a copy of 
which came lately to our hands, accidentally. 

. Sketch of the private charader of a great mufician—* There 
exifts a man who would rather gain half a crown by fuperior 
fubtilty and cunning, than a guinea by ufual and fair means ; 
who is of fo difficult a commerce, that the utmoft circum- 
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fpe&tion, attention, and complaifance, can only prevent an 
open rupture, but never put him ‘oif his guard, or warm 
his heart with the faintelt glow of friend{hip ; fo capricious 
and fplenetic, that he has had difagreements and quarrels 
with all the fir perfonages, as well as profeffors of the fame 
art, in the nation, with whom he has had any intercourfe ; 
yet fuch are his talents, and entertaining qualities, that, in 
a fhort time, all elfe is forsrotten, and thofe whom he had 
offended, are as ready to court his acquaintance as ever $ 
though his rank in his profefiion and great abilities fhould, fet 
him above the enyy and petulance of indigent inferiority ; 
yet the fuccefs of any one of his acquaintance is as torturing: 
and intolerable to his mind, as the gout or fone could be to 
his body. He can besz no mufician who does not folely de- 
pendon his favour, whomhe can lift up and put down with 
a coup de baguette, bring into light, or extinguith, at pleaftre. 
He teems, himfelz, to defpife all favour from fupe 5 or 
even equals, yet he is contlantly at war with favourites of 

tion is fo truly, 


every kind, public and private. His difp 
diabolical, that, prefer the evil principle of the Mani- 
to the sood of the Chri if i a, matter of in- 

ite intereft, wheth iail ferve or injure an 
individual, he would always chufe latter. He has con- 
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ftantly trifed with fortune as well as favour, and having, in 


the courfe of his life, acquired gveat fums, is indigent, and 


though fo much courted, has not one friend; with the 
brighteft intellects, and the cleareft head for bufinefs, his 
temper renders it fo impoflible for any enterprize to thrive 
under his direétion, that the moit favourable and aufpicious 
beginnings conilantly cnded in enmity and misfortune. He 
13 a8 inveterate and powerful an enemy to the opera, oratorio, 
pantheen, and public and private concerts, when they are 
not under his direttion, as an _ex-minifler ufually is to the 
government 5 and yet, notwithftanding the attradions of his 
performances, abilities as a compofer, and experience as a 
manager, fo much are his tricks and tyranny held in ab- 
horrence by patentees and proprietors, that they would fhut 
their fhops, rather than open them by his affiflance. His= 


intereft is new as totally annihilated in the nation, as that of 
the Stuart family, who, whatever convulfions or revolutions 


rere to happen in the fiate, would never be called int 
power.”” 

GIARECAN, in Geography, a town of Grand Bucha- 
ria; 45 miles N. of Vefhgerd. ' 

GIARGA, a town cf the ifland of Corfica; nine miles 
EF. of Calvi. 

GIARITCHAS, a croup of ‘fimall iflands, among the 
Melnceas.~ N. lat:'o-'3’. E. long. 127° 18. 

GIARMAL, atown of Hungary; 20 miles E.S.E. of 
Levens. a 

GIAROLA, in Oriithelesy. See ALAtDA italica. 

GiSROLO, a name by which a {mall bird of the fnipe 
kind, remarkable for its white tail, is known in the markets 
of Italy. Aldrovandus has called it the cinclus tertius. See 
TRINGA othropus. ; 

GIARUD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Kerman; 20 miles W. of Rauand. 

GIARURA, a town of the kingdom of Candahar ; 
25 miles $:W. of Candahar. 

GIASAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Segeflan ; 
25 miles N.it. of Kin. ' 

GIAT, a town of Franee, in the department of the 
Puy-de-Déme ; 27 miles W. of Clermont. 

GIAVENNA, a town of France, in the department of 
the Po, ‘ituated at the foot of the Cottian Alps, near the 
Sangou 5 furrotmded with an ancient wall having four gates, 
ilk) and 
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and diltinguifhed by its agreeable fituation and falubrious 
air; 15 miles W. of Turin. 

GIAUF, At, adiftri& of Egypt, in the S.E. part of 
the Delta. \ 

GIAVI, a town of the ifland of Sardinia; 21 miles 
E.S.E. of Algeri. 1g 

, GIAUKIRI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, 
anciently  Sigeum,’’ chiefly inhabited by Greeks. 

GI1AZA, a town of Italy, in the Veroneie; 14 miles 
N.N.E. of Verona. 

GIB, in Agriculture, a fort of ftick with a hook at the 
end, which is fometimes ufeful in making and repairing 
hedges, and for various other purpofes. 

Grip, in Mechanics. See CRANE. 

Gis, or Yokings, in Mining, are pieces of wood from 
two to four or more feet long, with a bird’s-mouth or notch 
cut ineach end, that are placed as ftruts between the four 
upright poles, at the corners of fquare or rectangular thafts, 
which are fupported with wood, inftead of being ginged or 
bricked. : 

GIBAU, in Geography, a town of Moravia, in the cir- 
cle of Olmutz; eight miles N.E. of Olmutz. 

GIBBAWAYS, an Indian tribe refiding in Upper Ca- 
nada, onthe E. fide of Detroit river, oppolite to fort Gib- 
raltar. 

GIBBEN, a town of the duchy of Courland; 32 miles 
N.E. of Piltyn. : 

GIBBETHON, in Scripture Geography, a city of Dan, 
allotted to the Levites (Jofh. xxi. 23.); probably the 
fame as Gabbata; 12 miles from Eleutheropolis. Here 
they fhewed the tomb of the prophet Habbakuk. 

-GIBBON, Epwarp, in Biography, was born at Put- 
ney in 1737., His father was a gentleman of fortune, and 
fome years member of pariiament. The fubje¢t of this 
article was a very delicate and fickly child, infomuch that 
his parents had but little hope of rearing him. From _nine 
years of age to twelve, he was umder the tuition of Dr. 
Woodefon at Kingfton-upon-Thames. Here he acquired 
the elements of claflical learning, and he mentions his twelfth 
year as particularly “ propitious to the growth of his intel- 
IeQual ftature,”? becaufe at.this period he read a variety of 
Englifh books of poetry, romance, hiftory and travels. 
« He then went to Weftminfter fchocl, but his ill Rate of 
health prevented him from making a regular progrefs in the 
ftudies of the place. For feveral years he was chicfly the 
objeét of medical care, till at length, and, as it were, very 
fuddenly, his conftitution acquired firmnefs, and his father 
immediately fent him, as gentleman-commoner, to Magdalen 
college, Oxford. He was probably ill prepared to receive 
the benefits of an univerfity education, and he ftigmatifes 
the fourteen months that he {pent there as the moft idle and 
unprofitable of his whole life. To a total negleét of reli- 
gious inftruGtion he has attributed a very remarkable inci- 
dent which took place at this time. He had from an early 
age been addited to difputation on topics of divinity. His 
leifure from other purfuits induced him to turn his attention 
to the controverfies between the Papifts and Proteftants. 
His mind was overfet by the arguments of the former, and 
in 1753 heshad an interview with a popifh prieft in London, 
when he folemnly abjured the errors of Proteftantifm. He 
immediately wrote an elaborate letter to his father, in which 
the avowed the change in his fentiments, and juttitied the 
meafure which he had taken. With all the zeal of a new 
convert he has fince declared, ‘I am proud of an honeft fa- 
crifice of intereft to confcience: I can never blufh if my 
tender mind was entangled in the fophiftry that feduced the 
acute and manly underitandings of Chillingworth and 
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Bayle.’ He was fent by his father to Laufanne, and placed 

with a Calvinift minifter, by whofe judicious efforts, aided by 

his own found reafon and mature refleGtions, his faith in the 

Romifh articles gradually gave way, and on Chriitmas day 

754, he received the facrament in the Proteftant church. 

During the time he fpent at Laufanne, he laid the foundation 
of that knowledge m the languages, and in the art of logic, 

which enabled him to make fo confpicuous a figure in the li- 
terary world. To the ‘ Hillory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman empire,’’ we have had occafion frequently to 
recur for an elucidation of faéts, we may therefore be 

allowed to fpeak fomewhat at large of the author of 
that work. His ruling paffion, that of reading, com- 
pletely developed itfelf in Switzerland, and he wanted no 
excitements to induftry, froma tutor. Belles lettres, and 
the hiftory of man, and the human mind, were his favourite 
objects of ftudy ; forthe mathematics he had no inclitiation, 
and what he did not, and perhaps could not purfue, he was- 
ready to condemn, and congratulated himfelf that he efcaped 
from thtm “before lis mind was hardened by the habit of 
rigid demonftration, fo deftruétive of the finer feelings of 
moral eyidence.”? That this view of the effeé&t of mathema- 
tical ftudies was unjuft, might be proved froma variety of 
inftances in which the ableft mathematicians have been equally 
celebrated for their fine tafte and excellent judgment in other 
branches of literature. In the year 1758 he returned from 
Laufanne to London, where he was kindly received by his 
father, and he found ina mother-in-law, a new relative, 
who in time conciliated his good will and confidence. He 
now began laying the foundation of a copious library, 
and foon fet about preparations for appearing befere the 
public as an author. In 1761, he printed his “ Effai frr 
1’ Etude de la Litterature,”? in one volume azmo. It was a. 
very refpeCtable juvenile performance, and was highly praifed 
in the foreign journals. At home it obtained but a fmall 
fhare of public notice. While he was compofing this work, 
at leaft before it was publifhed, le was engaged in the mili- 
tary profeffion, which was but ill calculated for a perfon of 
histurn. The peace, in 1763, fet him free from a commif- 
fion which he had held in the militia, and he immediately 
paid a vifit to Paris, and having fpent fome months im that 
capital, he went to Laufanne, where he paffed a year in cul- 
tivating fociety, and in collecting materials for a profitable 
journey into Italy. This he undertook in 1765, and it was, 
as he fat mufing amidi{t the ruins of the capitol, while the 
friars were finging vefpers in the temple of Jupiter, that the 
idea of writing his great work, viz. “ The Hiftory of the 
Decline and Fall of this City,”’ rufhed into his mind. He had, 
previoufly to this, proceeded fome way in another intereft- 
ing defign, and compofed, in the French language, the firft 
book of a Hiftory of the Swifs liberty; but this, perhaps 

on account of its ityle, was condemned by a literary fociety 
of foreigners in London, to whom it was read, and he com- 
mitted it to the flames. In 1767, he affifted in compiling a 
critical work, entitled ‘* Memoirés Litteraires de la Grande 
Bretagne,” the fuccefs of which was but trifling. In 1770 

he publifhed, in his native tongue, a pamphlet, entitled 

«© Critical Obfervations on the fixth book of the AEneid,’”’ 

which was intended as a refutation of Dr. Warburton’s 
hypothefis concerning the meaning of the defcent of Zneasy 
and in the fame year, by the death of his father, he fuc- 

ceeded to an eltate confiderably involved, and from the per- 
plexities of which he fcarcely ever extricated himfelf. His 

circumftances were, however, well fuited to the tafk he had 

undertaken as an author: for he thought himfelf, that had 

he been either much poorer or much richer, he fhould never 

have accomplifhed it. Leifure and books were neceflary He 

the 
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the one hand; on the other, the ftimulus of a handfome in- 
creafe of property. His acquaintance was large, but he 
compenfated the hours devoted to them by early rifing and 
clofe application. In 1774, he was, through the intereft of 
Mr. Eliot, introduced to a feat in parliament, which he 
occupied during eight years, and gave, fays he, many a 
filent vote in fupport of the rights, though not, perhaps, 
the interett of the mother country. Early in 1776 the firlt 
volume of his “ Hiftory’? made its appearance; its fucceds 
was very great, and far furpafled the moft fangume expec- 
tations of the author: ‘‘ The firlt impreffion,’”’ fays he, 
<¢ was exhaufted in a iew days; a fecond and a third edition 
were fcarcely adequate to the demand, and the bookfelier’s 
property was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin.’’ It 
was received with general applaufe, but the praifes of none 
were fo keenly relifhed by Gibbon, as thofe of the two 
celebrated hiftorians, Hume and Robertfon, who, inftead 
of viewing his rifing fame with jealoufy, promoted it with 
‘liberal commendation. Inthe midit of his triumph, his two 
chapters, concerniig the growth and progrefs of Chritti- 
anity, raifed a ftorm againit him, which, as he had not 
forefeen, he regarded with fome alarm. He was attacked 
on all fides, byt ashe profefled to have written only asa 
hittorian, he declined entering the lifts as a controyeriialitt. 
In one inftance his fidelity, as an hiftorian, was attacked; 
here he felt that he was called on for a ** Vindication,’ in 
which it was admitted that he fuccefsfully repelled the prin- 
cipal charges, and returned them on his antagonift. It was 
fuggeited, in the two chapters referred to, that the progrefs 
of Chriltianity was peculiarly favoured by fecondary caufes, 
,and of courfe that its origim was not divine: though this 
theory had not been deftitute cf advocates among fincere 
believers in the truth of the Chriftian fyftem, yet there is 
little doubt that Gibbon was an unbeliever, and he wrote 
in this part of his work under the mafk ofa friend. His 
pretenfions were unveiled by many excellent writers, who 
ranked high in the eftablifhed church, and by others who 
were not in the church, but who were equally alive to the 
dpread of {ceptical principles, and active in oppefing their 
-psopacation. After he had refumed his work, he was foli- 
cited by minifters to write an anfwer to the manifeito of the 
court of France, on its declaration of hoflilities. On this 
.occafion he publifhed his « Memoire Juttificatif ;?’ it was 
written in French, and much admired for its ftyle and its 
reafoning, and was delivered, asa ftate paper, to the courts 
of Europe. For this fervice he was rewarded with the ap- 
pointment of one of the Lords of Trade, by which a hand- 
fome addition was made to his income, and little to his en- 
gagements. In 1781 the fecond and third volumes of his 
-Hiltory appeared, which fupported the reputation which 
he had already acquired. Upon the diffolution of lord 
-North’s miniftry, the board of Trade was abolifhed, as 
oceafioning only an ufelefs expence to the ftate. The defal- 
cation in Mr. Gibbon’s income no longer permitted him to 
fupport the fame ftyle of living in his cwn country, and he 
removed his refidence to Laufanne: here, in an elegant re- 
treat, he finifhed his Hiftory, in three other quarto volumes, 
which were publifhed in 1788. It was with real regret 
that he diimiffed an occupation, which had given to many 
years of his life that zeft which an interefling objet of pur- 
-{ait can alone impart. He came to England to fuperintend 
_the printing of his work, and then returned to Laufanne, to 
fpend, as he hoped, the remainder of his days; but the 
ftorms of the French revolution, which menaced the guiet 
and happy regions of Switzerland, gradually loofened his 
attachment to Laufanne, and he began to look towards 
England for a refuge. le regarded the events that were 
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taking place in France with the utmoft abhorrence, and he 
either was, from habit, or had become fo from the occuit- 
rences of the times, a decided enemy to every fpecies of pub- 
lic reform. He avowed his affent to Mr. Burke’s creedy 
which he had vindicated in his «* RefleGtions:’’ <¢ I admire,” 
fays he, ‘ his eloquence, I approye his politics, I adore his 
chivalry, and I can almoft excufe his reverence for church 
eitablifhments.’’ Mr. Gibbon returned to England in 17932 
but after a few months refidence his attention was forcibly 
called to the progrefs of a difeafe, which had fubfifted in a 
{mall degree for thirty years, and which now terminated his 
exiltence, Jan. 16, 1794. He has charatterized himfelf ir 
the following words: ‘ I am endowed with a chearful tem 
per, a moderate fenfibility, and a natural difpofition to re- 
pofe rather than aétivity; fome mifchievous appetites and 
habits have, perhaps, been correéted by philofophy or time. 
The love of ftudy fupplies each day, each hour, with a per- 
petual fource of independent and rational pleafure.” “< He 
was,”’ fays his biographer, “ eafy in fociety, and fond of it - 
he was beloved by his friends, and had, in an eminent de- 
gree, the manners and habits of a gentleman. Early indul- 
gence and habit had made the conveniences and elegances of 
cultured life effential to his comfort, and he was not one 
who could have been content with the confcieufnefs of men- 
tal fuperiority in an humble ftate. His great work, which 
will long be a monument to his fame, is a performance of 
vait and accurate refearch, and of enlarged and philofophical 
thinking: it abounds in {plendid paflages, and its ftyle dif- 
plays atherough maftery of the whole compals of the Eng- 
lifth language,”’ After his death two quarto volumes of his 
mifcellaneous works were publifhed by lord Sheffield, con- 
taining, among other things, memoirs of his life and writ- 
ings, compofed by himfelf; to which the reader is referred 
or more particulars relating to this celebrated man. 

GIBBONS, Ortanpo, without exception, the beft com— 
pofer for the church during the reign of king James I. 
and though not bleit ‘with longevity, yet, during his 
fhert life, he contributed amply to the mufic of the church, 
which he enriched with numerous compolitions, that are 
{till frefh and in conitant ufe among the beit produétions- 
within its pale. 

This excellent mufician, a native of Cambridge, was bro- 
ther of Edward Gibbons, bachelor of Mufic, organift of 
Briftol, gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and mafter of. 
Mathew Lock ; and of Ellis Gibbons, author of two ma-- 
drigals in “ the Triumphs of Oriana,’? who is ftiled by 
Ant. Wood, “ the admirable organift of Salifbury.”’ In 
1604, at the age of twenty-one, Orlando was appointed 
organilt of the Chapel Royal, in the room of Arthur 
Cock. In 1622, he was honoured at Oxford with a doc-- 
tor’s degree in mufic, at the fame time as his friend Dr. 
Heyther, when both were countenanced and favoured with 
indulgencies in the univerfizy in confequence of letters from. 
the learned Camden, who recommended them with friendly 
zeal to its notice. According to Ant. Wood, the acade- 
mical exercife in fix or more parts, performed at this time 
for Heyther’s degree, was compofed by Orlando Gibbons, 
“* as one or more eminent muficians then living had feveral 
times told him.’’ So that growa-gentlemen, as well as boys, 
through idlenefs or ignorance, are fometimes reduced to the 
humiliating neceffity of having recourfe to the charity of 
friends, before they can exhibit an exercife. 

A manufcript copy of the exercife performed for Dr.. 
Heyther’s degree, is faid to have been found, figned with: 
the name of Orlando Gibbons. It is an anthem for eight. 
voices, taken from the forty-feventh pfalm ; and appears to 
be the very fame compofition-as the anthem of Orlando: 


Gibbons, 
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Gibbons, to the words * O clap your hands together, all 
ye people,’ Printed in Boyce’s Cath. Muf. vol. ii. 
P- 59. 

The harmony in Gibbous’s fervice in F, printed by Dr. 
Boyce, is pure, clear, and grateful; and the melody more 
accented and flowing than we have found in any choral mutic 
of equal antiquity. 

The two parts in one, of the Gloria Patri, though they 
may be the caufe of fome confufion in the words, difcover 
no reftraint or ftifnefs in the melody, which continues to 
move with the fame freedom, as if no canon had exiltence. 
And though the puri/s, on account of the confufion arifing 
from ail the parts finging different words at the fame time, 
pronounce the ityle, in which his full anthems are compofed, 
to be vicious; yet the lovers of fugue, ingenjous contri- 
vance, and rich, fimple, aad pleafing harmony, mutt regard 
them as edmirable procuftions, alla Palefrina, a ftyle in 
which Tallis and Bird acquired fo much renown. 

Befides his admirable choral compofitions, O. Gibbons 
was author of melodies in two parts to the hymns and {pi- 
ritual fongs of the church, tranflated by George Withers, 
and of feveral other works which are mentioned elfewhere. 
See Fanrasra and PARTHENIA. 

Dr. Tudway, in the dedication of the firft volume of his 

manufeript “Colleion of the moft celebrated Services 
and Anthems ufed in the Church of England,” addreffed 
to Lord Harley, for whom it was made; after a juit and 
warm eulogium on the abilities of Tullis and Bird, fays 
that “ none of the later compofers could ever make appear 
fo exalted a faculty in compofitions for the church, except 
that moft excellent artift, Orlando Gibbons, organift 
and fervant to king Charles I. whofe whole fervice, with 
everal anthems, are the molt perfe& pieces of church 
compofitions which have appeared fince the time of Tallis 
and Bird; the air fo folemn, the fugues and other em- 
bellifhments fo juft and naturally taken, as muik avarm 
the heart of any one, who is endued with a foul fitted 
for divine raptures.”’ To this encomium every candid 
judge of harmony will readily fubferibe ; but when the 
doétor tells us, that the celebrated fervice in F was com- 
pofed by Orlando Gibbons in 1635, he furnifhes no very 
favourable proof of his knowledge in chronology ; as‘it 1s 
recorded on the monument ereéted to his memory by his 
widow, that he died ten years before that period. For in 
1625, being commanded, ex officio, to attend the {olemnity 
of the marriage of his royal maiter, Charles I. with the 
princefs Henrietta of France, at Canterbury, for which 
occafion he had compofed the mufic, he was feized with 
the {mall-pox, and dying on Whitfunday, in the fame year, 
was buried in that cathedral. 

Gissons, Dr. Cnrisrerrer, was the fon of Orlando 
Gibbons, and fcholar of his uncle Ellis Gibbons, organift 
-of Briftol. _He had been honoured with the notice of 
Charles I. and was of his chapel. At the reftoration, be- 
fides being appointed principal organift of the Chapel Royal, 
private organift to his majeily, and organift of Weftmin- 
fier Abbey, he obtained his do€or’s degree in mufic at 
Oxford, in confequence of a letter written by his majefty 
Charles II. himfelf, in his behalf, which is inferted by 
_ Ant, Wood in the Fafti Oxon, vol. ii. Col. 158; who 
fays, that he completed his degree in an aét celebrated i 
St. Mary’s church, July 11, 1664. : 

The compofitions of this matter, which were not-nu- 
merous, feem never to have enjoyed a great degree of fa- 
- your; and though fome of them are preferved in the Mu- 
feum collection, they have long ceafed to be performed in 
our cathedrals. His abilities on the organ, however,-mut 
“, “=e i * 
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have been confiderable, to entitle him to the ftations ke 
filled, at a time when the ftyle of playing that inftrument 
was fo much more complicated and elaborate than at pre- 
fent. Dr. Blow, who, in finging and compefition, was 
educated by Captain Cook, is faid to have been a {fcholar 
on the organ of Dr. Chriftopher Gibbons, who died 1676. 

Orlando Gibbons had two brothers, Edward and Ellis, 
the one organift of Briftol, and tke other of Salifbury. 
Edward was a Cambridge bachelor of mufic, and incor- 
porated at Oxford, 1592. Betides being organift of Brif- 
tol, he was prieit-vicar, fub-chanter, and mafter of the 
choiritters in that cathedral. He was fworna gentleman of 
the chapel, March 21, 1604, and was the mafter of Mat- 
thew Lock. In the Triumphs of Oriana, there are two 
madrigals, the one in five, and the other in fix parts, com- 
pofed by Ellis Gibbons. Wood fiyles him the admired 
organift of Salifbury. Of Edward Gibbons, it is faid, that 
in the time of the rebellion he aflifted king Charles T. 
with the fum of one thoufand pounds; for which inftance 
of his loyalty, he was afterwards very feverely treated by 
thofe in power, who deprived him of a confiderable eftate, 
and thruft him and three grandchildren cut of his houfe, 
though he was more than fourfcere years of age. 

GIBBOSITY, in Surgery. See Spine, Curvature of: 

GIBBOUS, in 4frenomy, is ufed in reference to the en= 
lightened parts of the moon, while fhe is moving from full 
to the firft quarter, and from the laft quarter to full again ; 
for all that time the dark part appears horned, or fal- 
eated, and the light one bunched out, convex, or gib- 
bous. 

Grissous fi/h, gilbofus pifcis, in Ichthyolosy, a name given 
by Mer. Ray to the fith called by the Dutch fromrugh. Vt 
is a fmooth fifh without feales} its belly is white, its fins 
and tail black. It grows toa confiderable fize, fometimes 
to four feet. It is caught all over the Eaft Indies, near 
the fea fhores, and is very firm, and much efteemed at table. 
It has its name from the renarkable rifing of-its back, 
which is like that of the perch, but much higher. Ray’s 
Ichthyolog Append. p. 4. 

GIBBY, in Geography, a clulter of {mall iflands, in the 
Eaft Indian fea, about tweive leagues in circumference, 
well inhabited, fituated on the equator. E. long. 126° 5'. 

GIBE’, a town of Arabia, in the province of Nedsjed ; 
130 miles E. N. E. of Hajar. 

GIBEAH,, in Scripture Geography, a city of Benjamin, 
the birth-place of Saul, the firft king of Ifrael. (Jofh. xviii. 
24. Ezra ii. 26. Nehem. vii. 3c.) Gibeah was about two 
leagues N. from Jerufalem. In Jerome's time it was’en- 
tirely deftroyed. 

GIBEL-EL-TOR, a mountain of Paleftine, anciently 
called Mount Tabor, which fee. , 

GIBELET, or Ganyte, a fea-port of Syria, anciently 
called «* Gabala’? and «* Gabulon,”’ fituated on the coaft of 
the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the river Jebilee; 12 
miles $.S.W. of Tripoli. ey 
Pe aoe a town of Paleftine; cight miles E. of 

aza. ; 

GIBELINS, Giper.rss, Gibellings, or Ghibelins, a fa- 
mous faction in Italy, oppofite to another called the 
Guelphs. 1 10 tse 

The Guelphs and Gibelins ravaged and laid wafte Etaly 
for a long feries of years: fo that the hitory of that coun- 
try, for the fpace of three centuries, is only a detail of their 
mutual violences and mortal wars. 

The Guelphs ftrennoufly afferted the power of the fee of ~ 
Rome, as the Gibelins did-the emperor’s right of fove- 
-fergnty. ai i se a” af. 
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We have but a very obf{cure account of their origin, and 
the reafon of their names: the generality of authors affirm, 
that they arofe about the year 1240, upon the emperor 
aie the IId’s being excommunicated by pope Gregory 

xX. 

That prince, fay they, making a tour among the cities 
of Italy, gave the name Gibelins to fuch as he found well 
affected to him; and that of Guelphs to thofe who adhered 
to the pope. But as to the reafon and fignification of thefe 
words, there is a deep filence; Gibelin might be poffibly 
formed of gebicter, imperator ; whence gebieterifch, imperiofe. 
Of gebieter, the Italians might make, by corruption, Gibe- 
lin; fo that Gibelins, in this light, fhould be the fame with 
Imperiales, or fuch as followed the emperor’s party. 

By the way, fome writers maintain, that the two factions 
arofe ten years before ; though ftill under the fame pope and 
emperor. 

Other hiftorians relate, that Conrad III. marching into 
Italy, in the year 1139, again{t the Neapolitans, Roger, 
count of Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ftates, 
¢alled to his affiftance Guelph duke of Bavaria; and that 
one day, when the two armies were ready to join in battle, 
the Bavarians cried out in High Dutch, die, Guelph! or, as 
others fay, in Flemith, hier, Guelph! that is, here, Guelph ! 
and that the Imperialifts anfwered on their fide, with the 
words hie, or hier, Gibelin! here, Gibelin! calling the em- 
peror by the name of the place where he had been bred. 

Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140, between 
Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and Con- 
rad III. duke of Suabia; the two princes preparing to 
engage near the town of Winiberg, the Bavarians began to 
ery out Guelph, which was the name of duke Henry's 
brother ; and the partifans of the emperor Weibelingen, 
which was the name of the place where that prince was 
born and bred, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, whofe fur- 
name he bore: from which Weibelingen the Italians at 
Jength formed Gibelin. 

This account is confirmed by Martin Crufius: “ Initium 
Gibeline (Wibeline a patria Conradi regis) et Welfice 
concertationis.’? Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word, 
fays Crufius, gave rife to gibellingue, and that to gibelling, 
Gibelins, Gibeliint. 

Platina, on the other hand, affures us, that the name 

Gibelins arofe from that of a German at Piftoya; whofe 
‘brother, named Guelph, gave likewife his name to the 
oppolite faction: the two brethren, it feems, bearing an ir- 
reconcileable hatred. Others maintain, that the emperor 
gave the appellation Gibelins to thofe of his party, from 
the German word gipffe', fignifying ridge, or ee becaufe 
the empire refted on them, as the rafters of a houfe leans 
on the ridge, which joins them a-top. 

Karus, a learned canon of Strafbourg, in the lives of the 
emperors of the houfe of Brunfwick, is of the fecond 
opinion above related: in a battle, fays he, between 
Welff, or Guelff, and Frederic, the army of the firft 
crying out, hie, Welf, hie, Welf! the fecond commanded 
his to cry out hie, Gibeling! hie, Gibeling ! the name of 
his birth-place: and the French and Lombards afking the 
fignification of thofe words, they were anfwered, that by 
Wel was meant the pope’s party; and, by Gilelin, the 
emperor's. 

Yet others contend, that the word Gibelin is only a foft- 
ening of the word gibertin, or guibertin; and that it arofe 
from Guipert, an antipope, fet up by the emperor Henry 
III. in the year 1080. 

Among many other conjectures, Maimbourg, in his 
Hift. de Ja Decad. de I'Emp. advanves another opinion, 
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that the two factions, and their names, arofe ftom 2 
quarrel between two very ancient and illuftrious houfes 
on the confines of Germany, that of the Henrys of Gi- 
beling, and that of the Guelphs of Adorf. See Ma. 
chiavel. 

It is faid by fome, that the Gibelins, when driven out 
of Italy long after the year 1229, at which period the 
conteft between them and the Guelphs ran very high, and 
fettled at Amfterdam, were the inventors of the mercan- 
tile practice of re-change, or re-exchange, on bills of ex- 
change, on account of the damages and charges they were 
put to, and the intereft of the money of their bills proteft- 
ed, which had been given to them for the effeéts they had 
been obliged to leave behind them. Anderfon’s Hift. Com- 
merce, vol. i. p. 110. See GuELrus. 

GIBELLO, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Parma, on the right bank of the Po; 16 miles N.W. of 
Parma. N. lat. 45° 1’. E. long. 10° 7’. 

GIBEON, in Scripture Geography, the capital city of 
the Gibeonites, who availed themfelves of the oaths of 
Jofhua, and of the elders of Lrael, on an artful reprefenta- 
tion which they made of their belonging to a remote coun- 
try. (Jofh. ix.) Jofhua and the elders made an unadvifed 
league with them; but upon a difcovery of their miftake, 
they fpared their lives, and condemned them to the fervile 
office of carrying wood and water to the tabernacle, and 
other work of a fimilar kind, in token of their pufillanimity 
and duplicity, as flaves and captives. In this ftate of fervi- 
tude they remained till the entire difperfion of the Jewith 
nation, A.M. 2553. ‘The Gibeonites were defcended from 
the Hivites, the old inhabitants of the country, and pofleff- 
ed four cities, viz. Cephira, Beeroth, Kirjath-jearim, and 
Gibeon, the capital, afterwards given to Benjamin, except- 
ing Kirjath-jearim, which was afligned to Judah. ‘The Gi- 
beonites fubmitted to the burthens impofed upon them by 
Jofhua, and continued faithful to the Lfraelites. Neverthe- 
lefs Saul deftroyed a very great number of them (2 Sam, 
xxl. I, 2, 3, &c.); but God, asa punifhment of his cruel- 
ty, in the reign of David, caufed a great famine, which 
lafted three years (A. M. 2983. B.C. 1017); and David 
was informed by the prophets, that this calamity would con- 
tinue as long as that cruelty, which Saul had exercifed 
againft the Gibeonites, remained unretaliated. The Gi- 
beonites, being afked what fatisfaction they required, an- 
fwered, “Seven of Saul’s fons will we put to death, to 
avenge the blood of our brethren.’? Accordingly the Gi- 
beonites crucified them in the beginning of {pring, when, 
in Palettine, the barley-harveit commenced. From this time 
we find no mention of the Gibeonites, as forming a feparate 
people. But they were probably included among the «* Ne- 
thimm,’’ who were public flaves appointed for the fervice of 
the temple. (1 Chron. ix. 2.) 

Gibeon was feated on an eminence, as appears by its name, 
denoting a hill; it was 40 furlongs N. from Jervfalem, ac- 
cording to Jofephus. It is called “ Gabza’’ (fee 2 Sam. v. 
25, compared with 1 Chron. xiv. 16.) We find mention of 
the fountain and pool of Gibeon. (2 Sam. 11. 13.) The taber- 
nacle and altar of burnt offerings, made by Mofes in the 
wildernefs, were removed to Gibeon. (1 Chron. xxi, 
29, 30.) When Solomon was feated on the throne, he 
went to facrifice at Gibeon, becaufe this was the moft con- 
fiderabie of all the high places where facrifices were then 
tolerated, the temple not being yet built. (1 Kings, iii. 4.) 

GIBERT, Barritasar, in Biography, was born at Aix 
in 1662. He was educated partly at Paris and partly at 
Soiffons. At the age of twenty-two he was appointed te 
teach philofophy at the college of Beauvais, and in 1688 he 
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obtained the profefforfhip of rhetoric in the college of Ma- 
zarin at Paris, which office he filled with great reputation 
more than fifty years. He was a zealous defender of the 
privileges of the univeriity, of which he was feveral times 
chofen reéter. He obtained other preferments connected 
with the univerfity, but on account of his oppofition to the 
revocation of an appeal made by the univerfity againit the 
bull Unigenitus, the court, in 1740, exiled him to Auxerre. 
He died in the following year at the age of feventy-nine. 
He was author of many works, in which are difplayed 
mnch erudition and folidity of judgment, but the ftyle is 
fomewhat involved. Among his publications are “ De la 
veritable Eloquence ;”? “* Reflexions fur la Rhetorique 5” 
« Jugemens des Savans fur les Auteurs qui ont traite de la 
Rhetorique,’’ in three volumes 12mo. _ Moreri. 

GIBERTI, Grammateo, a very learned prelate of the 
ehurch of Rome, was born at Palermo towards the clofe 
of the fifteenth century. He vifited Rome when he was 
but twelve years of age, where he was diftinguifhed for 
the brilliancy of his talents, and was introduced to pope 
Leo X. who entertained a great regard for him. He had 
a thirft for polite literatute, but was, at an early age, taken 
from the purfuit, and placed in the fervice of a perfon 
ef high rank. By pope Clement VII. he was employed 
in fome very important legations to the king of France 
and other potentates. In 1523 he obtained from his 
patron the government of Tivol, and in the following 
year he was created bifhop of Verona: he was not, how- 
ever, allowed to take poffeffion of his fee, but was kept 
at Rome as the advifer and friend of the pope. In 1527 
Giberti was given as one of the holtages by the pope to 
the Imperial army, on which oceafion he underwent much 
jll treatment, and was more than once threatened with a 
fhameful death. He was, at length, through the inter- 
pofition of his friend, Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, reltored 
to his liberty, and retired to his bifhopric, on which he con- 
tinued to refide till his death, except when occafionally 
fummoned to Rome by Paul IIT. He died in 1543, and 
his works, which were numerous, have been publithed col- 
leétively ; they chiefly confift of his conititutions and regula- 
tions for the government of his church, which under his di- 
rection ‘became a model of ecclefialtical difcipline. He 
eradicated many abufes, and was profufe in alms to the poor. 
He was the patron of learned men who reforted to his palace, 
among whom was the celebrated poet Flaminio. He 
printed at his own expence, and under his own eye, feveral 
works of the fathers, and in order to render his editions 
forrest, he entertained feveral Greek copyifts. Moreri. 

GIBET, or Giszer, a machine in manner of a gallows 
whereon notorious criminals, after execution, are hung in 
irons, or chains: as fpectacles, in terrorem. 

The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we 
eall gallows: it is fuppofed to come originally from the 
Arabic gikel, mount, elevation of ground; by reafon gibets 
are ufually placed on hills, or eminences. 

GIBLETS, the offals or entrails of a goofe; including 
the heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c. 

The word is fuppofed to be formed of gobkts, from the 
French gobeau, mouthful. 

Giblets make a confiderable article in cookery: they 
boil giblets, flew giblets, make ragouts of giblets, giblet- 
pies, &c. 

GIBLIEN, in Geography, a town. of Egypt, on the 
Jeft bank of the Nile; 14 miles N. of Afna. 

GIBLOS, a city on the coaft of Pheenicia, between 
Tripoli and Berytus ; called alfo Byblos, which fee. 
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GIBON, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 22 mifes 
N.N.E. of Bayamo. 
GIBRALEON, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Seville, on the river Odiel, with a harbour for {mall fifhing 
veffels ; containing about 150 houfes in two parifhes, and 
fituated about ro miles from the Atlantic; 44 miles W. of 
Seville. N. lat. 37° 20!. W.long. 7° 1'. 
GIBRALTAR, derived from Gebel, an arabic word 
fignifying mountain, and Zarit, the name of a Moorith ge- 
neral, who conquered Spain and difembarked here in the 
year 712, is a town of Spain, in the province of Andalufia, 
but belonging to Great Britain, fituated on a rock, at the 
fouthern extremity of Europe, and reckoned one of the 
keys of Spain. This rock forms a promontory from Spain 
into the fea, oppofite another promontory extending from 
Africa, bounding a narrew fea, which unites the Atlantic 
with the Mediterranean, called in Latin ** Fretum Hercula- 
neum, or Gaditaneum,”’ and in Englith the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. ‘The length is about eight leagues, and the breadth, in 
the narroweit parts, nearly five. On thefe two promonto-- 
ries are placed the famous mountains of Calpe in Europe, 
and Abila in Africa, known to the ancients by the name of 
the pillars of Hercules. From the top of the promontory 
of Calpe, the eye commands an extent of 40 leagues, two 
fezs, and five kingdoms, viz. Seville and Granada, in Spain, 
and Barbary, Fez, and Mérocce, in Africa. In endea- 
vouring to trace the town mentioned by Mela, Strabo, and 
Pliny, under the names of Calpe, Cartheya, Melaria, Belo, 
and Befipo, and alfo the promontory of Juno, fituated from 
eait to weit on the fhore of the ftraits, no veltige is perceived, 
except the mountain and {cite of Cartheya; which latter 
city paffed from the pofleffion of the Pheenicians to that of 
the Carthaginians, and is now reduced to a mere heap of 
ruins, fearcely difcernible in the bay of Gibraltar, where 
the Carthaginian tower was alfo fituated. This ground is 
now occupied by a mean farm. On cafting your eyes over 
the kingdoms of Granada and Seville, you fee the lofty 
ridges of the defert del Cuervo, as well as the mountains of 
Hogen and Sanorra, and towards the eaft, oppofite to 
Gibraltar, the new town of Algeziras. In the middle of 
this inclofure you diftinguifh the ruins of Great Cartheya ; 
at a fhort diftance, on a little hill, the town of St. Roche is 
fituated ; on the eaft you perceive the chain of mountains, 
called the Sierra de Ronda, abounding in fruits and aroma- 
tic plants. Near thefe ftood the town of Munda, fo cele= 
brated in Roman hittory as the fcene of the battle between 
the fons of Pompey and Auguftus, when they were difputing 
the empire of the world. The objects which bound the ho- 
rizon on the right are the Sierra Neveda, and the Alpujarras ; 
on which the inow lies all the year. The mountains fupply 
a number of fountains and rivulets of clear water, forming 
the fources of the Xenil and the Darro; rivers which water 
the city-of Granada and give fertility to the rich province 
of Andalufia. . 
The promontory on the European fide is joined to Spain 
by an ifthmus, or neck of land, fo narrow, that from fome 
afpedts the rock has the appearance of an ifland. The length 
of the ifthmus is about 200 paces; acrofs which the 
Spaniards have drawn a line and fortified it, to prevent the 
garrifon from having any communication with the country. 
The form of the rocky mountain, on which the fortrefs of 
Gibraltar is built, is oblong ; its fummit is a fharp craggy 
ridge, extending nearly from N. to S., almoft three miles, 
and in breadth no where exceeding = of a mile. The life 
of its ridge is undulated, and the two extremes are fome- 
what higher than the centre. The fummit of the Sugar- 
loaf, which is the higheft point towards the fouth, is ele- 
vated 
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vated to the height of 1439 feet; the Rock-mortar, which 
is the higheft eminence to the north, is 1350 feet ; and the 
Signal-houfe, which is nearly the central point between thefe 
two, is 1276 feet above the level of the fea. The weftera 
fide of the mountain forms a feries ef rugged flopes, inter- 
f{perfed with abrupt precipices. Its northern extremity is 
perfeQly perpendicular, except towards the N. W., where 
what are called the Lines intervene, and a narrow paflage 
of ground that leads to the ifthmus, and is entirely covered 
with fortification. The eaftern fide of the mountain moftly 
confifte of a range of precipices; but a bank of fand, rifing 
from the Mediterranean in a rapid acclivity, covers a third 
of its perpendicular height. Its fouthern extremity falls in 
a rapid flope from the fummit of the Sugar-loaf into a rocky 
flat of confiderable extent, called Windmill Hill. The 
principal mafs of the mountain rock confifts of a grey, 


denfe marble; the different beds of which prefent to Spain- 


a face of 1350 feet of perpendicular height, in a conical 
form. Thefe beds, or ftrata, are of various thicknefs, from 
20 to upwards of 4o feet, dipping in a direction from eaft 
to welt, nearly at anangle of 35 degrees. In fome parts of 
the folid mafs of this rock, we find teftaceous bodies 
entirely tranfmuted into the conftituent matter of the rock, 
and their interior hollows filled up with calcareous {par ; but 
thefe do not occur often in its compofition, and its beds are 
not feparated by any intermediate ftrata. This rock is 
fuffering a flow, but conftant depofition ; and the uncovered 
parts of it prefent holes of various fizes, hollowed out of the 
folid rock, and apparently formed by the attrition of 
gravel or pebble, fet in motion by the rapidity of rivers or 
currents in the fea; whence it is prefumed, that, however 
high the furface of this rock may now be elevated above the 
level of the fea, it has once been the bed of agitated waters. 
On the welt fide of the mountain, towards its bafe, flrata 
eceur, which are of a different kind from the mountain 
reck. (See Major Imrie’s mineralogical Defeription of 
Gibraltar in the Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. iv.) : . 
The firft, or hicheft, forms the fegment of a circle, its 
convex fide being towards the mountain, and its flope being 
in that direCtion. This ftratum confifts of a number of thin 
beds; the outward one, which is the thinneft, is in a ftate 
of decompolition, and is mouldering down into a blackith- 
brown or ferruginous coloured earth. The beds below 
this increafe progreffively in breadth to 17 inches, where the 
ftratification reits upon a rock of an argillaceous nature. 
"This laft bed, which is 17 inches thick, confifts of quartz of 
a blackifh-blue colour, in the fepta or cracks of which are 
found quartz cryttals, colourlefs and perfeGtly tranf{parent. 
Thefe cryftals are compofed of 18 planes, difpofed in hex- 
angular columns, terminated at both extremities by hexan- 
gular pyramids. The largeft feen by major Imrie, did not 
exceed one-fourth of an inch in length; they generally 
adhere to the rock by the fides of the column, but are 
detached without difficulty. Their great degree of tranf- 
parency has obtained for them the name of “ Gibraltar 
diamonds.’ ‘The rock is completely befet with batteries, 
thrown up at all points, where the afcent could not be ren- 
dered completely inacceffible ; fo that from Europa Point, 
which advances fartheft into the fea on the fouth fide, to 
the higheft part of the rock, which is that of the north 
(at about two miles diftance from the other), there is not a 
{ingle point, which is not put into a defenfible condition. 
On the fide neareft Spain, the internal fortifications, made 
fince the time Gibraltar was befieged by the combined 
armies of France and Spain, are aitonifhing. Thefe im- 
provements are principally owing to general O’Hara, the 


late governor; a great number of workmen having been 
employed about it, for eight years, at an immenfe expence. 
In order to form fome idea of the labour expended on thefe 
fortifications, it will be fufficient to obferve, that the exca- 
vations effected by the force of gun-powder, in the centre 
of the mountain, and in the folid rock, form vaults of fuch 
height and extent, that during a fiege they are capable of 
containing the whole garrifon. Thefe cayerns, of which 
the moft confiderable is the hall of St. George, communi- 
cate with the other batteries, eftablifhed along the moun- 
tains by a winding road, paflable on horfe-back. On 
returning towards Europa Point, as you enter the town, 
your attention is engaged by confiderable fortifications, 
barracks, magazines, and batteries, placed wherever the 
nature of the ground would admit. On the higheft point 
of land the tower of St. George was built, under the direc- 
tions of general O'Hara, who intended to raife it to a 
fufficient height for commanding the whole of Cadiz, and 
obferving all that paffed in that port ; but the undertaking, 
being difapproved by the Britifh government, was left in 
an unfinifhed ftate. Along the mountain are feveral grottos, 
or natural excavations, the moft famous of which is that of 
St. Michael ; the height of the entrance being 437% (varas) 
yards above the level of the fea. The cavern below is at 
leaft 70 feet, and contains columns of cryttallizations and 
flalaGiites, refembling all the orders of architeéture. About 
100 paces from its gate is another beautiful cavern, 65 varas 
fquare, and the vault 21 varas high. On the right is a 
fecond excavation, adorned with caprices of nature fimilar 
to thofe of the former, but fo regularly difpofed, that it 
has the appearance of atemple. Perhaps this was formerly 
ufed for confulting fome oracle, probably that of Hercules, 
who was the principal divinity of the place, as well as of 
the cave in the promontory of Ampelufia, on the coaft of 
Africa. From the entry of this cavern you difcover the 
whole of the bay of Gibraltar, two leagues acrofs from eaft 
to weft, and three from north to fouth. You alfo com- 
mand a view of the country-houfes, the flower and kitchen 
gardens, which the inhabitants have formed one above the 
other, on the fide of the mountain, up to the royal road, 
and the public walk, extending for about half a mile from 
the town of Gibraltar to the new town on the fouth. The 
Englifh have {pared no pains in covering the rock with trees 
and flowers, in fupporting the earth with walls and props, in 
cutting a number of roads threugh the folid rock, and ia 
making them paffable on horfe-back and in carriages up te 
the very fummit. They: have even fome artificial mea- 
dows for their flocks. From the grotto of St, Michael, 
fituated on the fouthern part of the mountain, at an almoft 
equal diftance, the Signal tower and the Sugar loaf, the 
entrance of which is 5000 feet above the level of the fea, you 
difcover the magazines, the batteries, the new town; on 
the fouth, the. marine hofpital, which is a handfome and 
convenient building. The view extends over a number of 
country-houfes, to fome of which beautiful gardens are 
attached ; in time thefe new buildings will ferm a town as 
confiderable as that of Gibraltar. Near thefe are eight 
magnificent cifterns, large enough to contain 40,000 tons of 
water, and bomb-proof; they receive all the water which 
flows down the fide of the mountain, previoufly purified in 
coppers erected for the purpofe. On the fouth fide you 
perceive a number of mountains, called Tarfes.; and near 
them formerly ftood a very ancient tower, witha ciltern and 
well. .In a cave not far diltant feveral ftones have bee 
found with human bones above the common fize, fo feougly\, 
incrulted ia them as to form one folid mafs. (See Poffile 
Bones.) From Europa Point to the gate on the land-fide 
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are feveral moles, which facilitate the unloading of fhips, 
and enable them to caft anchor in fecurity. Before you 
arrive at the fonth gate you obferve a handfome, large, 
fquare, furrounded with trees, now called the Field of Mars, 
formerly the Red Sand; of fuch a fize, that the 6000 men, 
ufually compofing the garrifon, can perform their mancu- 
yres without inconvenience. Here the guard always mufters, 
and on Sundays and holidays they make it the grand 
parade. 

The prevailing forms of religion in this promontory are 
the Catholic, that of the church of England, and the Jewith, 
each of which has its own burying ground, among the fandy 
earth of the mountain. 

The town of Gibraltar is on the welt fide at the foot of 
the mountain; it is large, well built, fortified with ftrong 
walls, baftions, and works to cover them ; a large fort pro- 
teéts and mafks the mole, built in the form of a bridge, 300 
feet long ; a church is built near it; and on the land fide is 
another mole, which covers the part fortified by a fort witha 
tower, and two or three breaft-works, thrown up in front. 
On entering the town by the fouth gate, you perceive on the 
left an edifice, containing the library of the officers of the 

arrifon ; confifting chiefly of the works of modern authors. 
The governor’s houfe is built on the ground formerly occu- 
pied by the convent of Francifcans ; to which is attached 
a beautiful garden, which, on hurfday and Sunday evenings, 
during the fummer, is the promenade of the officers of the 
garrifon and inhabitants of the city. The principal {treet 
mto which you enter on leaving the goyernor’s houfe, 1s the 
refidence of the merchants, and on the right is the Catholic 
ehapel, rebuilt in an excellent ftyle of architecture ; this 
ftreet extends almoft through the whole length of the city, 
being more than half a mile long, and on each fide it has 
handfome flat pavements, and a number of fhops from one end 
tothe other. All the houfes are built in the Englith ftyle, with 
{mall deors, flat roofs, and enormous bow windows, behind 
which the prime goods of all forts are expofed to fale. The 
whabitants are chiefly military ; the commerce with Africa 
is neither certain nor regular ; and although the contraband 
trade with Spain, both in money and goods, is one of the 
principal branches of trade, that cannot be fufficient (fays La 
Borde) to indemnify England for a million and a half of 
piaftres, which on an average it cofts annually to maintain this 
point in the Mediterranean, where in other refpects the duties 
colleéted are very fmall. This place is advantageoufly fitu- 
ated for victualling the fleets, and the protection of the coaft 
of Africa, from whence the Englih procure their corn, and 
as a place of refuge for their privateers and floops of war. 
The port is a key tothe Mediterranean and to the Atlantic ; 
eonfuls from all the itates of Europe and North America 
ufually refide there. ‘The Americans, as well as the Swedes, 
Danes, and Dutch, in time of peace, carry on a direct com- 
merce with Gibraltar, by fupplying themfelves with the ar- 
ticles they want, and leaving in exchange f{nuff, cod, pitch, 
and tar, mafts, rum, maize, rice, flour, fugar, pepper, 
einger, cotton, anifeed, and the other articles of commerce, 
which they procure from Afia, Africa, and Europe. The 
coaits of Granada, Seville, and Catalonia, furnifh wine, and 
Afriea wax and frefh meat in great quantities; they alfo im- 
port ftom Spain brandy, raifins, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
tilks, falt, &c. which the veffels from the north carry back 
in exchange. Gibraltar contains altogether gooo inhabit- 
ants, including eight regiments, amounting to 6000 men ; fo 
that this place is rather a military colony than a commercial 
eltablifhment. ‘The population of Gibraltar extends one mile 
to the fouth, and nearly as much towards the top of the 
mountain ; and if we may judge from the new buildings 


lately erected, it is certainly increafing. All thehoufes are 
painted black on the outfide, with white borders or ledges, 
fhewing the number of ftories, which are generally two or 
three. ‘This mode is well fuited to a country where the reflec- 
tion of the fun is fo violent. The police 1s well conducted 3 
no beggars are to be found here; the ftreets are preferved 
clean and falubrious ; and though they are all well lighted at 
night, no one is allowed to walk without a lanthorn, and a per« 
miifon from the general; fentinels requiring an{wers to their 
challenges being ftationed m the town, as well as patroles and 
watchmen. All forms of religion are tolerated without in- 
convenience, and the number of Jews, who live here more 
fecurely than in any other part of Europe, is very confidera- 
ble. Gibraltar has atheatre, which, though fmall, is welk 
laid out and adorned with tafte. For want of regular aétorsy 
the officers of the garrifon perform, during the greater part 
of the year, a number of Englith plays. 

On the oppofite fide of the ftraits of Gibraltar is the 
town of Ceuta. The traveller, who wifhes to crofs over inte 
Africa, may take advantage of the N.W. winds, and of the 
fmall veffels which are continually pafling and repaffing. 

The origin and foundation of this townare loit in the ob- 
fcurity of time, Itis certain, however, that the Pheenicians, the 
Egyptians, and other ancient people, landed at Gibraltar ; and 
the name of the pillars of Hercules, by which this place 
was known, is nothing more thana tradition preferved among 
the Pheenicians, who peopled this coait, and brought theig 
gods and religious worfhip with them. But it is not known 
whether the feats or columns exilted in the remoteft anti- 
quity, and if the infcription “non plus ultra’? meant that, 
nothing was more wonderful than the feparation of the two 
continents, or, as is more probable, that no one had dared te 
navigate beyond this point. However this be, it is probable 
that the firft navigators of the Mediterranean landed at Gib- 
raltar, or its environs. ‘his opinion is fupported by the 
authority of Pomponius Mela, who, being born at Cadiz, 
may be {uppofed to feel more intereft than others in whatever 
related to this coaft. "The Moors feized on Gibraltar in the 
eighth century, and held it without interruption till the 
fourteenth, when, inthe year 1310, it was taken from them 
by Perez de Guzman; but they retook it in the year 1332, 
and held it till the year 1462, when it was retaken by the 
Spaniards, and it has continued in the hands of the Chriftians 
from that time. The Englifh took it from the Spaniards during 
the war of the fucceflion in Spain ; the fort furrendered to the 
united fleet of England and Holland under fir George Rook, 
in 1704; and the allies took poffeffion of it in the name of 
Charles III. The place was ceded to the Englifh by the trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Seville; it was befieged at feveral times 
without fuccefs. Since the Englifh have been matters of the 
place it has been fo much improved and itrengthened, as pro- 
bably to bid defiance to the utmott efforts of an enemy. In the 
courfe of the American war, the Spaniards again befieped it 5 
but their memorable attack with floating batteries of up- 
wards of 200 cannon, in fhips of all fizes, terminated only 
in difappomtment, in the deitruction of the fhips and men 
employed, and in the immortal honour of the brave defenders : 
16 miles N. of Ceuta, 70 S. of Seville. N. lat. 36° 4’ 44". 
W. long. 5° 19' 46". 

GIBRALTAR, an ancient town of South America, in the 
goverument of Caraccas, and province of Venezuela, fituated on 
the E. coaft of thelake Maracaybo, The countryin its vicinity 
is well watered with rivers, and furnifhes cocoa of the beft qua- 
lity, and very largecedars. The beft Spanifh tobacco is pro- 
duced here, calleds ‘Tobago de Marafaibo, from which is 
made the valuable {nuff}. vulgarly called “* Mackaba” fnuff, 
Lhe air is yery infalubrious inthe rainy feafon, and therefore 
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the merchants and planters retire at that time te Maracaybo, 
or Merida; roo miles S.S.E, of Maracaybo. N. lat. 10° 4! 
W. long. 67° 36'. a 
Gipranvar Point, is the weftern extremity of a fandbank, 
in Upper Canada, which forms the harbour of York, and 
upon which block-houfes are erected for its defence. There 
is another place of this name on the fide.of lake Memphra- 
ee in the town of Bolton, in Upper Canada. 
IBRIN, a town of Syria; ro miles S.E. of Aleppo. 
GIBSON, Ricrarp, in Biography, the Dwarf, was placed 
by a lady at Mortlake, to whom he was page, with Francis de 
Clyne to learn to paint, both in water at in oil ; but he in- 
formed himfelf more by fludying the works of Lely, and 
ained confiderable reputation. 
GIBSON, Epwarp, in Biography, was born at Bamp- 
ton, in Weftmoreland, in the year 1669. He received the 
early part of his education at the free-fchool in his native 
town, and at the age of feventeen he was fent to Queen’s 
college, Oxford. In 1691 he was admitted to the degree 
of B. A., and in the fame year, having already applied him- 
felf moft diligently to the ftudy of the northern languages, 
he publifhed anew edition of William Drummond’s Poleno- 
Middiana, and James V. of Scotland’s Cantilena Ruttica, 
quarto, illuftrated with netes. In 1692, he gave a tranfla- 
tion inthe Latin language, together with the original, of the 
« Chronicon Saxonicum ;’” likewife a work entitled « Li- 
brorum Mannufcriptorum in duabus infignibus Bibliothecis, 
altera Dugdaliana Oxonii, Catalogus,’” with a dedication 
to Dr. Tennifon, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, 
which proved the foundation of the author's fubfequent for- 
tune under the aufpices of that prelate. He next publifhed 
a correct edition of Quintilian “¢ De arte Oratoria ;’” and 
a new edition of Somner’s treatife on the Roman ports and 
forts in Kent. In 1694 Mr. Gibfon commenced A.M., and 
fhortly afterwards was elected fellow of his college, and ad- 
mitted into deacon’s and prieft’s orders. In 1695 he pub- 
lifhed an Englifh tranflation of ‘ Camden’s Baa 
This work was patronized by lord Somers, who offered Mr. 
Gibfona living in the ifle of Thanet, which he declined, on 
account of ill-health, and in the following year he was ap- 
pointed librarian at Lambeth, by the archbifhop, Dr. 'Ten- 
nifon, who received him into his family, and who appointed 
him morning preacher at Lambeth church. His publica- 
tions about this period were, “ Vita Thome Bodleil, Equi- 
tis Aurati,’’ together with ‘“ Hiftoria Bibliothece Bodleia- 
ne :” alfo, « Reliquie Spelmanniane ; being the pofthu- 
mous works of fir Henry Spelman, relating to the Laws 
and Antiquities of England, together with the Life of the 
Author.”? He was now appointed domeflic chaplain to the 
archbifhop, through whofe means he obtained the le¢ture- 
fhip of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and was prefented to the 
rectory of Stifted in Effex. His promotion im the church 
went on rapidly, but it didnot render him indifferent to the 
caufe of literature, and in 1713 he publifhed his celebrated 
work, entitled « Codex Juris Ecclefiaftici Anglicani; or the 
ftatutes, conftitution, canons, rubricks, and articles of the 
church of England, methodically digefted under their pro- 
per Heads, &c.”” The fcheme of church power vindicat- 
ed in this volume was excepted againft, not only by diffenters, 
but by the foundeft and moft conilitutional lawyers within 
the pale of the church ; who maintained that the principles 
and claims advanced in it would be fu‘ficient, if acted upon, 
in their utmoft extent, to eftablifh a facerdotal empire, 
which mutt draw all power to itfelf, and render the civil ma- 
giltrate its minifter. and dependent. In 1715 our author, 
who had taken his degree of D.D., was coniecrated bifhop 
ef Lincoln, and in 1723 he was tranflated to the fee of Lon- 
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don. In this fituation, on account of the weak health of 
Dr. Wake, then archbifhop of Canterbury, almof every 
thing relating to the affairs of the church was confided to 
him. His great zeal for the eftablifhed religion, and his 
oppofiticn to the diffenters, who were endeavouring to 
obtain the repeal of the Corporation and Teft aéts, leflened 
him in the eftimation of the prime minifter, fir Robert Wal- 
pole; and he was, about the fame time, rendered obnoxious 
to men in power, by feveral attacks on the principles in his 
“© Codex,’ which the authors contended were inimical to 
the civil conttitution of this country, and favourable to a 
{pirit of intolerance and perfecution. Of thefe attacks, one 
of the moit able was conducted by the recorder of Briftol, 
afterwards Mr. Juftice Fofter, at the defire of lord Hard- 
wicke, lord chief-juftice of the court of king’s bench. Bithop 
Gibfon’s conftitution was naturally {trong and vigorous, but 
he exercifed it with almoft ;inceffant labours, fo that, at 
length, it might be faidto be fairly worn out by his {tudies 
andexertions, Tor fome time before he died, he became fen- 
fible that his end was approaching, and im 1748 he breathed 
his laft at Bath, being in his feventy-ninth year. Befides 
the works already enumerated, the bifhop was author of fe- 
veral others, highly efteemed by the learned. He wrote and 
publifhed many paftoral letters, addrefled to the clergy and 
laity of his diocefe, intended to oppofe the growth of infi- 
delity and enthufiafm : fome vifitation charges, occafional 
fermons, and {mall tra&ts again{t the prevailing vices of the 
age. hefe fmaller pieces have been frequently reprinted, 
and it is faid that the bifhop received more real fatisfaGtion 
on account of the repeated demand for his practical works, 
than from the honours conferred on him by his larger and 
more learned treatifes. He poffefled the focial principles in 
an eminent degree, and his beneficence and charity were very 
extenfively, though privately, exercifed. An initance of li- 
berality is recorded, which redounds greatly to his honour : 
Dr. Crow hadleft him by his will 2500/. which bifhop Gibfon 
freely gave to Dr. Crow’s own relations, who were in indigent 
circumttances. Biog. Brit. i 

GID, or Gippy, in Rural Economy, a morbid condition 
occurring in fheep and fome other animals, in which there is 
aconftant vertigo or turning round. The affection is gene- 
rally confidered as a kind of hydrocephalus, or encyfted col- 
lection of watery matter in the head, between the dura and 
pia mater. 

It has, however, been fuggeited by fome as depending upon 
a worm or maggot under the horn on either fide of the head 5 
in fupport of which Mr. Collins has been informed of cows 
having the difeafe, and being cured by having a perforation 
made near the horn, and the worm or maggot taken out ; 
but this isno doubt another fort of diforder. 

Some farmers confider this complaint as the moft com- 
mon among fheep that are richly fed, and know it by the 
name of the /urdy evil, the cure being attempted by the ufe 
of fmall bleeding and affafoetida ; and in order to guard 
againit a relapfe, the fheep fhould be put into a hilly or ele- 
vated patture. 

Among the graziers in the county of Lincoln the difeafe 
is known by the terms furdy, and bladder on the brain, and 
in its remedy a fort of trepanning procefs is had recourfe to, 
by which great numbers of fheep are fuppofed to be faved. 
The perfon who performs the operation raifes the fealp with 
a ftrong hooked knife juft over the part affected, to the ex- 
tent of about half a crown piece, after which, nearly the 
fame extent of the fkull-bone is elevated, letting it hang as 
by ahinge on one fide; then by means of a quill, cut flant- 
ing to a point, in the form of afpear, and hacked on each 


fide, the bladder is fought for and brought out whole, the: 
bone 
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bone being immediately put down again, and covered with a 
after. 

The South Down fheep farmers, when the animals are af- 
feéted in this way, fay they are pateri/b. 

Various other modes of cure have been propofed, but 
they do not feem worthy of much attention. See SHEEP. 

GIDDA, in Ancient Geography, See Jippa. 

GIDDATOOR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
jn the circar of Cicacole; 16 miles S.W. of Coffimcotta. 

GIDDINESS, in Medicine, 2fenfation as if the objects 
furrounding the perfon were ina flate of circumgyration, 
or whirling motion, accompanied with an inability to main- 
tain the ereét pofture, or to move forward in a ftraight line : 
in technical language this is denominated Vertigo ; which 
fee. 

GIDDRI, in Geography, a town of Albania; 8 miles 
N. of Aleffio. 

GIDEA, a river of Sweden, which rifes in the Lapp- 
mark of Afele, andtraverfing Angermanland, runs into the 
gulf of Bothnia. N. lat. 16° 20°. E. long. 18° 54". 

GIDELI, a town of Candahar ; 50 miles S.E. of Ca- 
bul. 

GIDID, atown of Africa, in Dar-fir, nearly S.E. and 
about 22 miles from Cobbé, on the road from Cobbé to 
Ril. This town has a competent fupply of water ; and yet 
the Fukkara, who poffefs it, are fuppofed to be fo deftitute 
of hofpitality, that they will hardly furnifh a traveller fuf- 
ficient to allay his thirft. In this town are many houfes, 
and fome of them belong to merchants who derive their ori- 
gin from the eaftward.—Alfo, a town of Nubia; 35 miles 
S. of Gerri. a 

GIDI-SHEHRI, a totvn of Afiatic Turkey, in Nato- 
lia; Smiles S. of Beifheh: . 

GIDOLA, atownof _ -ffia, in the government of Wi- 
burg ; 20 miles N. of Wiburg. 

GIECH, a town of Germany, in the bifhopric of Bam- 
berg; 7 miles N. of Bamberg. 

GIEDKULISZKI, a town of Samogitia; 24 miles S. 
of Rofienne. 

GIEDROYCE, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Wilna; 24 miles N.N. W. of Wilna. 

GIEDUNGEN, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Chriftianftadt ; 18 miles N.W. of Stavanger. 

GIEGUZIN, a town of Lithuania; 15 miles S. of 
Wilkomiers. : 

GIEK, in Botany, the Ceylon name of afmall fruit, de- 
{eribed’by Gartner v. 2. 486. t. 180, of which nothing 
more is known. The nucleus is fingularly pitted, like a Ru- 
bus, but if the figure be in all points correét, it cannot be 
a grain of the fruit of that genus. The internal parts, which 
were decayed, might have afcertained fomething decilive, 
efpecially the fituation of the embryo. 

GIELLUM, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the 
diocefe of Aggerhuus ; 53 miles N. of Chriftiania. 

GIEN, a townof France, and principal place of a dif- 
triG, in the department of the Loiret, feated on the Loire; 
32 miles S.E. of Orleans. The place contains 5117, and 
the canton 11,366 inhabitants, on a territory of 410 kilio- 
metres, in 11 communes. N. lat. 48° 45’. E. long. 10° 
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> GIENE!. See Kenf. 
ies a town of Africa; 10 miles S. of Tri- 
oli. 
F GIER, a river of France, which runs inte the Rhone, 
i2 miles below Lyons. 
GIERACE, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra, the 
fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Reggio; containing 13 
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churches, and 4 monafleries. Near it are fome fulphureous 
baths; 34 miles N. of Reggio. N. lat. 38°6'.. E. long, 
16° 30'—Alfo, a town of Sicily, in the valley of Demo- 
na; 30 miles S.W. of Miftretta. N, lat. 37° 48". E. long. 14° 
22". 

GIERANONY, atown of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Wilna; 20 miles N.E. of Lida. 

j GIERGA, a town of Bengal; 48 miles S.E. of Doe- 
a 


GIESIM, a town of Nubia, between Sennaar and Abyf- 
finia; 100 miles E.S.E. of Sennaar. N. lat. 13° 16! 
E. long. 35° 15’. 

GIESSEN, a flrong town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Upper Heffe, fituated in a fertile country, on 
the Lahn. It isdefended by a good citadel and arfenal. 
An uniyerfity was founded here in the year 1605; 36 miles 
N.E.of Mentz. N.lat. 50° 35’. E. long. 8 43/. 

; GIEZIN, a town of Samogitia ; 22 miles E.S.E. of Ro- 
ienne. 

GIFF, a term in Surgery, fignifying fwellings behind 
the ears. 

GIFFEN, Huszert, in Biography, a lawyerand philo- 
logift, wasa native of Gueldres m France. He itudied at 
different univerfities, as thofe at Louvain, Paris, and Or- 
leans, and in 1567 he took his degrees in the law. He 
went to Venice in the train of the French ambaffador, and 
from thence to Germany, and taught philofophy and jurif- 
prudence at Strafburg, Altdorf, and Ingolftadt. He was 
educated in the principles of Proteftantifm, which he re- 
nounced for the Catholic religion previoufly to his being in- 
vited to the imperial court, where the emperor Rodolph be- 
ftowed upon him fome important offices. Being fent into 
Bohemia, he died at Prague in the year 1604, being about 
feventy years of age. His principal works are «* Comment, 
de Imp. Juitiano :”? ‘* Index Hift. Rerum Romanorum ;”? 
and notesand comments upon Ariftotle’s politics, ethics ; 
alfo upon Lucretius. Moreri. Bayle. 

’GIFFT-MEHL, the name given by the German che- 
miits and metallurgifts to the firft appearance of arfenic, 
or the grey flowers arifing from the roaiting of cobalt, and 
fticking to the long wooden funnel, which they carry from 
the furnaces. 

The word gifit-mehl is German, and fignifies poifonous 
meal or flour. 

GIFHORN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Luneburg-Zell, feated on the Allier; 19 
miles E. of Zell. ' - 

GIFONI, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra; 7 miles 
E..N. E. of Salerno. 

GIFT, or Grant, in Law, a method of transferring 
perfonal property, anfwering in fome meafure to the convey- 
ances of real eftates. Gifts and grants are thus to be diftin- 
guifhed from each other, that gifts are always gratuitous, 
whereas grants are upon fome confideration or equivalent. 
With regard to their fubjeét-matter, they may be divided 
into gifts or grants of chatttels rea/, and gifts or grants of 
chattels perfonal. Under the former clafs may be included 
all leafes for years of land, affignments, and furrenders of 
thefe leafes; and all the other methods of conveying an eftate 
lefs than freehold ; though thefe very feldom carry the out- 
ward appearance of a gift, however freely beitowed ; being 
ufually expreffed to be made in confideration of blood, or 
natural affection, or of five or ten fhillings nominally paid to 
the grantor ; and in cafe of leafes, always referving a rent, 
though it be but a pepper-corn :—any of which confidera- 
tions will, in the eye of the law, convert the gift, if execut- 
ed, into a grant ; if not executed, into a contract. 

Grants 
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Grants or gifts of chattels per/fonal are the at&t of tranf- 
ferring the right and the pofleffton of them ; whereby one 
man renounces, and another man immediately acquires, all 
title and intereft therein: which may be done either in writ- 
ing or by word of mouth, attefted by fufficient evidence 
(Park. § §7.), of which the delivery of poffeffion is the 
itrongefl and the mott eflential. But this conveyance, when 
merely voluntary, is fomewhat fufpicious ; and is ufually 
conftrued to be fraudulent, if creditors or others become 
fufferers thereby. And, particularly, by ftatute 3 Hen. VII. 
c. 4. all deeds of gift of goods, made in truft to the ufe of 
the donor, fhall be void ; becaufe otherwife perfons might 
be tempted to commit treafon or felony, without danger of 
forfeiture; and the creditors of the donor might alfo be 
defrauded of their right. And by ftatute 13 Eliz. c. 5. 
every grant or gift of chattels, as well as lands, with an in- 
fent to defraud creditors or others (3 Rep. 82), fhall be 
void, as again{t fuch perfons to whom fuch fraud would be 
prejudicial: but, as againft the grantor himfelf, fhall ftand 
good and effectual ; and all perfons partakers in, or privy to, 
fach frandulent grants, fhall forfeit the whole value of the 
goods, one moiety to the king, and another moiety to the 
party grieved ; and alfo, upon conviction, fhall fuffer impri- 
fonment for half a year. 

A true and proper gift or grant is always accompanied 
with delivery of pofleflion, and takes effect immediately ; as 
if A. gives to B. 100/. or a flock of fheep, and puts him in 
pofleflion of them direétly, it is then a gift executed in the 
donee ; and it is not in the donor’s power to retract it, 
though he did it without any confideration or recompence 
(Jenk. 10g.) : unlefs it be prejudicial to creditors; or the 
donor were under any legal incapacity, as infancy, coverture, 
durefs, or the like; or if he were drawn in, circumvented, 
or impofed upon by falfe pretences, ebriety, or furprize. 
But if the gift does not take effeét, by delivery of immedi- 
ate pofleffion, it is then not properly a gift, but a contra@; 
and this a man cannot be compelled to perform, but upon 
good and fufficient confideration. See Conrracr. 

The conveyance by gifi, ‘ donatio,”’ is properly applied 
to the creation of an eftate-tail, as feoffment is to an eftate 
in fee, and leafe to that of aneftate for life or years. It dif- 
fers in nothing from a feoffment, but in the nature of the 
eltate pafling by it ; for the operative words of conveyance 
in this cafe are do or dedi (Welt. Symbol. 256.) ; and gifts 
in tail are equally imperfect without livery of feifin, as feoff- 
ments in fee-fimple. (Litt. § 59.) See Feorrmmnt. This 
is the only diftinGtion which Littleton feems to take, when 
he fays (§ 57), ‘ it is to be underftood, that there is feoffor 
and feoffee, donor and donee, leffor and leflee 3’ viz. feoffor 
is applied to a feoflment in fee-fimple, donor to a gift in tail, 
and leffor to a leafe for life, or for years, or at will. In com- 
mon acceptation gifts are frequently confounded with grants. 
(See Granr.) Blackft. Com. B. 11. 

Girt-day, in Rural Economy, is a term implying a boon- 
day, or a day’s work given from the tenant to the lord, or 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

‘Girts, New Year's. See SrR#ENE. 

GIG, Fisn. See Fisx-gig. 

GIGA, Jal. Gicur, Fr. a jig, the name of a gay 
dance, and of its tune. The Crufca Diét. defines this 
word from Dante, par. 14. /frumento muficale di corde ; 
a mufical inftrument with flrings. The Crufca, likewife, 
fays, that it is an inftrumental movement, fo called.— 
Walther’s derivation from ®eige, Germ. a violin, or fiddle, 
comprehends both the tune and the inftrument upon which, 
originally, it was moft frequently played. ‘The time of the 
ggid, or jig, is always quick, “ in triplets of or 7. 
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Corelli’s jigs were long in favour; but, being in the fame 
time as moft of our old country-dances, they are almoft dii 
become vulgar, except the gighe in his sth folo, and 11th 
fonata, op. 11%. 

_ Rouffeau fays that gigues are now wholly out of fafhion 
in Italy and France; but the movement is only improved by 
new and more elegant paflages: for, whatever is played 
quick, in triplets of 6, 9, or 12 quavers in a bar, is {till a 
gigas or jig. 

GIGAIA, Gicwa, Gia, or Gigo, in Geography, one of 
the {maller weftern iflands of Scotland, about 7 miles long 
and 2% broad, partly rocky and partly arable, fituated in N. 
lat. 55° 36’. W. long. 5° 43/, and feparated from the penin- 
fula of Cantyre, or Kintyre, by a channel 34 miles broad. 
There are no trees in this ifland; but oaks are fometimes 
dug up in the moraffes. Near its centre is Dun-clifs, ahigh 
fteep rock, flat at top, which appears to have been a flrong 
fortification. At Kilchattan is a rude column, 16 feet high, 
4 broad, and 8 inches thick, and near it is a cairn, On the 
weitern fhore, which is bold and rocky, there are two re- 
markable caves; and on the S. coatt isa fubterraneous pailage 
133 feet in length. Between the projeGting points and funlc 
rocks on the E. coaft are creeks, in which veffels may be 
fately moored. This ifland contains 592 inhabitants. 

About 15 mile S. from Gigha, is the ifland Caray, or 
Cara, near a mile long and half a mile broad, containing 22 
inhabitants. The fhores are every where high and rocky, 
except at the N. E. end, where is the only landing place. 
The Mull of Cara, at the S. end, isa perpendicular rock 
167 feet high. At the N. E. end, the foil is a mixture of 
fhells, fand, and common mould ; the reft of the ifland, at 
the furface, is a ftratum of peat earth. Between Gigha and 
Cara 1s Gigulum, a {mall uninhabited ifland. 

GIGANTES, a clufter of fmall iflands among the 
Philippines, N. W. of Sibu. N. lat. 11° 42’. E. long. 
T2Z20'0 

GIGANTIC. See Granr. 

Gicantic Order, in Architedure, a name given by Scam- 
mozziand others to the Tufcan order. 

GIGANTOMACHIA, the battle of the giants again{t 
the fabulous gods of the ancient heathens. See Gian‘. 

The word is Greek, y sJovropecere tay formed of Yby Mrs YhyavTO<y 
Siant ; and pays combat, of woxoyos, pugno, L fight. 

Several of the poets have compofed gigantomachias: that 
of Searron is the fineft of all his pieces. 

GIGANTOPHONTES, is a name given to Minerva, 
on account of the affiftance which fhe gave to Jupiter in his 
conteft with the giants. 

GIGAY, in Geography, a {mall ifland of the Hebrides, 
on the E. coaft of Barray, yielding tolerable pafture, but 
difficult of accefs. 

GIGERI. See Jiser. 

GIGERIA, a term ufed by fome writets to exprefs 
the offals of poultry of any kind, including the inteftines, 
extremities, and whatever elfe is thrown away before- the 
dreffing. See Gisuets. 

GIGG, Giga, or Jig, in Mufic and Dancing. 
GiGa. 

Giccs, among Farriers, {mall bladders or blifters on 
the infide of a horfe’s lips. They muft be iaid open, and 
cleanfed with falt and vinegar, or alum-water. 

GIGGE, in the Manufacture of Flax, denotes a hole 
made in the earth, where tire is made to dry the flax laid 


See 


~ over it. 


GIGGEO, Ayruony, in Biography, a learned Italian, 
who flourifhed in the early part of the feventeenth century, 
and was admitted to the degree af doctor by the Ambro- 
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fian college at Milan. He was author of many learned works, 
but that on which his reputation is chiefly eftablifhed, was 
entitled “ Thefaurus Lingue Arabic, feu Lexicon Ara- 
bico-Latinum;’’ publifhed in four volumes folio, mm 1632. 
As a recompence for the learning and induitry which it exhi- 
bited, pope Urban VIII. nominated the author to an honour- 
able poit ina college at Rome; but he died before he could 
enter upon its functions, or enjoy its emoluments. Gen. 
Biog. 

GIGLIO, or IsoLe pEt GiGL10, in Geography, a {mall 
ifland. in the Mediterranean, near the coaft of Italy, anci- 
ently called gilum, or Igilum. N. lat. 42° 28’. E. long. 
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CIGMILLS, a kind of fulling mills, for fulling and 
burling of woollen cloth, prohibited, anno 5 and 6 Ed. VI. 
Cc. 22. 

GIGNEE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Herault, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Lodéve, feated on the Herault ; 10 miles S. 
E. of Lodéve. The place contains 2785, and the canton 
13,632 inhabitants, on a territory of 290 kiliometres, in 21 
communes. N. lat. 43° 39’. E. long. 3° 38’. 

GIGNY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Jura, on the Surain; 7 miles S. W. of Orgelet. 

GIGO. See Gicala. 

GIGOT, in the Manege, a branch after the form of a 
gigot, or leg, is a branch, the lower part of which is round, 
and called in French gargouille. 

GIHON, in Geography. See Jiuson and Amv. 

Gunoy, in Scripture Geography, a fountain, weit of Je- 
rufalem, where Solomon was anointed king by Zadok and 
Nathan, The upper channel of Gihon was ordered, by 
Hezekiah, to be conveyed into Jerufalem, for the advan- 
tage of the waters; 1 Kings, i. 33. 2 Chron. xxxui. 30.— 
Alfo, the name of one of the four rivers, whofe fources were 
in Paradife, Gen. ii. 13. The Arabians believed this to be 
the Oxus, a river which rifes in the mountains of Imaus, 
and runs from eaft to weft; and after winding much, re- 
turns, and difcharges itfelf into the Cafpian fea, weftward. 
This river feparates the provinces of the Turks and Perfians. 
Modern geographers call the Oxus, 4mu; which fee. 
The Arabians name it Gehon, and Neher-Balkh, the river 
of Balk, becaufe it paffes through that city. Calvin, Sca- 
liger, and others, think that Gihon is the moft weftern 
channel of the two made by the Tigris and Euphrates, when, 
after their conflux, they feparate again to enter the fea. 
Others again maintain that Pifon is the weftern channel, 
and that Gihon is the eaftern. This is the opinion of Bo- 
chart and Huetius. (See Even.) Others fuppofe the Gihor 
to be the Araxes; which fee. 

GIJON, Jixva of the Romans, a confiderable fea-port 
town of Spain, in A‘turias, formerly the capital of this 
province, with an old caftle, containing about 800 families, 
18 miles N. of Oviedo. This infecure port, conftruéted and 
maintained at a great expence, is reforted to by the Englifh 
for filberts and chefnuts. N. lat. 43° 32'. W.long. 5° 42’. 

GIKRI, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Nagore; 
15 miles S. E. of Catchwara. 

GIL, Jfland of, an ifland of the North Pacific ocean, 
fo called by fignor Caamano, about 14 miles long and 6 
broad, between Princefs Royal's ifland and Pitt’s Archipe- 
lago. 

GILA, ariver of New Mexico. See Cotorapo. 

GILACAN, a fmall ifland in the North Pacific ocean, 
N. of the Catanduanes. N. lat, 14° 26'. E. long. 124° 27/. 

GILARZA, atown of the ifland of Sardinia; 15 miles 
S. E. of Bofa. y 
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GILATTELKE, a town of Tranfilvania, 14 miles N. 
of Claufenburg. 

GILBERGA, a town of Sweden, in Warmeland; 24 
miles W. of Cariitadt. 

GILBERT, Humrurey, in Biography, defcended from 
an ancient family in Devonfhire, was born about the year 
1539. His mother, after becoming a widow, married Mr. 
Raleigh, by whom fhe had fir Walter; of courfe, Hum- 
phrey Gilbert and fir Walter were half brothers, and, as 
we fhall fee, both became diftinguifhed in the annals of their 
country. The fubject of the prefent article was educated 
at Eton, and from thence was fent to Oxford to complete 
his ftudies. He foon exhibited a turn of mind better adapt- 
ed to an active than a literary life. He was early intro- 
duced to the court of Elizabeth, and there acquired that 
ardour of loyalty which feemed to be the ruling paffion of 
thofe who approached the queen. His firft expedition as a 
warrior was at Havre, in 1563, after which he was fent 
over to Ireland, to affift in quelling the diforders in that 
country, and rofe to the chief command in the province of 
Muniter. In 1570 he received the honour of knighthood 
as a reward for his fervices. In the following year fir 
Humphrey Gilbert ferved, as a burgefs, in parliament, for 
Plymouth; and in 1572 he failed with a reinforcement to 
colonel Morgan, then acting in Flanders. He, about this 
period, became anxious for the advancement of maritime 
difcovery, and the improvement and extenfion of trade and 
commerce; with thefe views, in 1576, he publifhed « A 
Difcourfe, to prove a paflage by the north-weft to the 
Eaft Indies.” He probably defigned to make attempts for 
the difcovery of this paffage, but an anterior project was 
that of fettling fome of the countries in the northern part of 
the New World. In 1578 he obtained a patent from the 
crown for making fettlements in the unoccupied lands of 
North America, and fitted out an expedition with which 
he failed for Newfoundland, where he continued a fhort time, 
and returned without having effeCted any thing of import- 
ance. He, however, perfiited in his delign, and in 1583, 
in company with his brother, fir Walter Raleigh, returned 
to Newfoundland, and took poffeffion, in the queen’s name, 
of the harbour of St.John, and granted leafes of the cir- 
cumjacent country to thofe of his company who chofe to 
take them. He carried out with him a Saxon miner, ia 
hopes, no doubt, of finding gold, more than fufficient to 
repay them for all their trouble and labour. This man pre- ~ 
tended to have difcovered a rich filver mine on the coatt, 
and dug up fome ore, which fatisfied fir Humphrey that 
the means of wealth were within their reach. He now fully 
expected that he could obtain from the queen the loan of 
ten thoufand pounds, to enable them to profecute their dif- 
coveries, but his voyage was truly difaftrous; the largeft 
fhip was loft in a ftorm, with all the crew except twelve 
men, and the miner and the ore perifhed at the fame time. 
He himfelf had fortunately gone on board a{mall floop, for 
the purpofe of exploring the coaft. After this he refufed 
to fhift his ftation to his larger remaining veffel, being re- 
folved not to defert the little crew with whom he had en- 
countered fo many dangers. He tteered homeward, in the 
midit of a tempeftuous fea, and on the ninth of September, 
when his {mall bark was in the utmoft danger of foundera 
ing, he was feen, by the crew of the other fhip, fitting ia 
the {tern of the veffel, witha book in his hand, and he was 
heard to cry out, “ Courage, my lads! we are as near 
heaven at fea as at land.” About midnight the bark was 
{wallowed up by the ocean; the gallant knight and all his 
men perifhed with her. Though fir Humphrey Gilbert 
dij not effect a fettlement at Newfoundland, yet the pro- 
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jeft was foon after realized under his, patent, fo far as to-be 
of great advantage to the fifhery from this country. Biog. 
Brit. 

Geert, or Gitperp, WiLLiAM, a phyfician, was born, 
in the year 1540, at Colchefter, of which borough his father 
had been recorder. After ftudying fome time at Cambridge, 
he travelled abroad for farther improvement in thofe branches 
of fcience to which he was particularly addiéted; and took 
the degree of doctor of phyfic in fome foreign uniyerfity. 
He returned to his own country with a high charaéter for 
philofophical and chemical knowledge, and was made a 
member of the College of Phyficians.in. London, where he 
fettled about the year 1573. He pradifed. with fo. much 
reputation and fuccefs, that he at length became firft phyfi- 
cian, to queen Elizabeth, in which office he continued during 
the life of that princefs. The vacancies from the duties of 
his profeffion he employed in the purfuit of philofophical ex- 
periments, particularly relative to the magnet, and in thefe 
he was affifted by a penfion from queen Elizabeth. We are 
informed of no other circumftances concerning the life of 
this learned man, who died, unmarried, November 20, 1603, 
aged 63, and was buried in his native place, where a hand- 
fome monument was erected to his memory by his brothers. 
He left all his books, globes, mathematical inftruments, and 
cabinet of minerals, to the College of Phyficians. His pic- 
ture, which reprefents him as of a tall ftature and chearful 
countenance, is in the gallery over the {chools at Oxford. 

The capital work of Dr. Gilbert, entitled “ De Mag- 
nete, Magneticifque Corporibus et de Magno: Magnete 
Tellure, Phyfiologia noya, plurimis et argumentis et expe- 
rimentis demonitrata,’’ was firft publifhed at London in 
1600, and has been reprinted in Germany, This is not only 
the earlieft complete fyftem of magneti{m, but alfo one of 
the firft fpecimens of a philofophical fyftem built upon ex- 
periments, after the manner fo much infifted on afterwards 
by the great lord. Bacon. Aikin, Biog. Mem. of Med. 
Eloy. 

Giizert, Joun, the fon of Mr.’ Thomas Gilbert, a gen- 
tleman poffeffing an eltate of about 300/.a year, was born 
in the year1724. His eldeft brother had a liberal educa- 
tion, with a view to the bar, and became afterwards a mem- 
ber of parliament for Newcaitle and Litchfield; but the fub- 
jet of this article had only fuch inflruction as the obfcure 
village of Farley, in the neighbourhood of his. father’s 
houfe, could afford. At the age of twelve or thirteen years, 
he was bound apprentice to Mr. Bolton, father of the well- 
known and juftly celebrated Matthew Bolton, of Soho, near 
Birmingham; between whom. and Mr. Gilbert an intimacy 
fubfitted, as long as the latter lived. At the age of 19 he 
left his father; and as he died poffeffed of extenfive lime- 
works, they required attention. Accordingly Mr. Gilbert, 
in order to undertake the fuperintendence of them, quitted 
his conneétion with Mr. Bolton, who very reluctantly part- 
ed with him, and devoted himfelf to the management of his 
own family concerns. Notwithftanding the difadvantages 
under which Mr. G. had laboured in early life, he poffefled 
talents, which, matured by age and/experience, could not 
fail of recommending him to.notice. But the moft remark- 
able circumi{tance in the hiftory of this ingenious perfon, and 
‘that indeed which -has induced us to give a brief account of 
him, was his introduction to, the duke of Bridgewater, at 
the time when he was projecting improvements of his col- 
lieries, in the neighbourhood of Manchefter. Mr. Gilbert’s 
brother was then fteward to the duke; and defired him to 
anfpect and examine his Grace’s collieries at Worfley> After 
viewing the works, it immediately occurred to him, that if 
the coals on that part of the duke’s eftate could-be, brought 
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to market in fuch a populous. town as Manchefter, and for 
the fupply of the numerous works in its vicinity, the col- 
liery, which, in the ftate it was at the time of his infpeCtion, 
yielded little profit, would become extremely valuable. -Ip 
is faid, that he fecluded himfelf altogether from company 
for two days, at the Bull inn at Manchefter, to confider 
how this might be done by water-carriage, as that by land 
was very expenfive, and, on account of the badnefs of the 
roads, very inconvenient, and almott impracticable. Hav~ 
ing digelted his. fcheme, he communicated: it to the duke, 
who was no lefs ftruck with the propofition fuevefted: by: 
Mr. G. than the projector himfelf, Accordingly the work. 
was foon after began, Mr. .G.’s name has feldom occurred’ 
in connection with this very important and.lucrative under— 
taking; and as he preceded Mr. Brindley in. this. bufinefs, 
of which we have ample and fatisfactory evidence, we thought 
that juftice required a candid.and impartial. ftatement of the 
cafe. Mr. G. was fo fortunate; in the profecution of this 
work, as to find lime upon. the duke’s.eftate, which mutt 
otherwife have been brought by land, from, Buxton, at the 
diftance of near 30 miles; and)in a werk of this great ex= 
tent, this was no inconfiderable faving. The tunnel was 
entirely executed, as wellas planed, by Mr. G.; who, be- 
ing acquainted with Mr, Brindley as a neighbour, and know- 
ing him to be a very. ingenious and excellent mill-wright, 
engaged his affittance in the conduét and completion of thie 
arduous undertaking, and introduced him.to the duke foe 
this purpofe. "he duke was fo well fatisfied with-his agent 
and projector, that at firft they lived together for two or 
three months in the year, and for feveral of the laft years. of 
Mr. Gilbert’s life, he fpent half his time with him. In June, 
1757, he remoyed with. his family to Worfley, that he 
might, with greater convenience, attend the profecution of 
the bufinefs he had undertaken. As a farther evidence of 
the duke’s regard for Mr.G. we may. here add, that he 
gave his fon, who was educated for the church, the fecon& 
beft preferment. at his difpofal, to the amount of about 
1200/. per annum. We might mention-manry- other. con- 
cerns in which Mr, G. was engaged, and in. which he had, 
an opportunity of manifeiting his flaill and judgment, in the 
conduct of canals, mines, and other improvements relating 
to rural economy, We fhall merely add, that he is {aid to 
have been the firft perfon who fuggeted the ufe of gun-pow- 
der in obtaining rock-falt. Mr. G. was probably fo mode! 
and unaffuming, that he did not, during: his life-time, lay 
claim to the honeur which belonged to him, with refpect to 
the duke of Bridgewater’s canals.and collieries; and we have 
introduced his name into the Cyclepzdia, in order to de 
him. juitice, without meaning to detract from the merit: of 
his coadjutor and fucceffor, Mr, Brindley, to whom we have 
already paid ample aad deferved refpeét under his biegra~ 
phical article. Mr, Gilbert’s general charaéter commanded 
the efteem of all who knew him, and his death, even after a 
prolonged life of about 73 years, which happened at Worf- 
ley, on the 4th or Auguit, 1797, was, without/doubt, re- 
gretted by his friends, and efpecially. by the noble dike, 
who was in the houfe at the time. 

Giiperw’s Jfland, in Geography, an ifland neav the S.W. 
coalt of Terra del Fuego. N.lat.55°13!. W.long. 71° 7’. 

Gitserv’s Jown, a town of America, in the {late of Vir- 
ginia, feated on the Shenando, 30 miles N. of Charlottef ville. 

GILBERTINES, in Lcch/flaftical Hiffory, an order of 
religious, thus called from St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in 
the county of Lincoln, who founded the fame about the 
year 1148: the monks of which obferved ‘the rule of St. 
Auguttine, and were accounted canons; andthe nuns that 
of pt. Benedict, 
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The founder of this order ere€ted a double monaftery, or 
rather two different ones, contiguous to each other, the 
one for men, the other for women, but parted by a very 
high wall. 

St. Gilbert himfelf founded thirteen monafteries of this 
order, viz. four for men alone, and nine for men and women 
together, which had in them feven hundred brethren, and 
fifteen hundred fifters. At the diffolution there were about 
twenty-five houfes of this order in England and Wales. 

GILBERTUS Anaticus, in Biography, the firft prac- 
tical writer on medicine, whom this country produced, is 
placed by Bale, (who calls him Gilbertus Legleus, and fays 
he was phyfician to Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury,) in 
the reign of king John, about the year 1210. But Leland, 
without ftating the grounds of his opinion, makes him more 
modern. Dr. Freind obferves, that it is obvious, from the 
work by which he is princtpally known, (a ‘ Compendium 
of Phyfic,””) that he muft have lived feveral years later in 
the thirteenth century, very probably in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward I.: “ For he quotes Averrhoes,”’ Dr. 
Freind remarks, ‘* who reached to the clofe of the twelfth 
eentury; and whofe works could not have been tranflated fo 
early, and indeed were not tran{lated till the middle, at leaft, 
of the thirteenth, as Bacon, a good voucher, informs us: 
and the mention he makes of a book, ‘¢ de Speculis,’’ which, 
without doubt, is that written by Bacon, and what he tran- 
feribes from Theodorick, concerning a leprofy, evidently 
fhews that he lived low in this century, &c.”? (Hift. of Phy- 
fie, vol. li. p. 267.) According to Leland, he maintained a 
high chara¢ter for his knowledge in philofophy and phyfic, 
which he had acquired by great ftudy and much travelling; 
and he was very fuccefsful in his praétice. His writings are 
porcpaly compiled from thofe of the Arabian phyficians, 

ike the works of his contemporaries in other nations; fome- 

times, indeed, he tranferibes whole chapters word for word, 
efpecially from Rhazes. He is reprefented as the firft Eng- 
lifth phyfician who ventured to expofe the abfurd practices 
ef the fuperititious monks, who at that time engroffed much 
ef the treatment of difeafes, and is faid to have contrafted 
with them the methods recommended by the ancients. The 
principal work of Gilbert, entitled «« Compendium Medi- 
cing tam morborum univerfalium quam particularium,’’ was 
corrected by Michael Capella, and printed at Lyons in 
1510; and ‘afterwards at Geneva, in 1608, under the title 
of «¢ Laurea Ang'icana, feu Compendium totius Medicine.” 
His other treatifes were, “ De viribus Aquarum:’ De 
Re Herbaria:” “ Thefaurus Pauperum:”’ and “ De tuenda 
valetudine."’ Eloy. Ditt. Hift.. Freind, loc. cit. 

GILBING, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Erme- 
land; 12 miles W. of Allenttein. 

GILBOA, in Scripture Geography, a mountain of Pa- 
leftine, celebrated on account of the defeat and death of 
Saul, and his fon Jonathan. (1 Sam. xxxi. 1, 2, 3.). Eufe- 
bius and Jerom place this mountain fix miles from Bethfan; 
otherwife Seythopolis. 

GILD, or Guitp, originally fignifies a fraternity, or 
company. 

The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, to pay, becaufe 
every man was gildarz, i. e. to pay fomething towards the 
charge and fupport of the company. Hence alfo our Guild- 
hall, g. d. the hall of the fociety or fraternity, where they 
meet, and make orders and laws among themfelves. 

The origin of gilds, or guilds, is thus related : it being 
a law among the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen 
years old fhould fixd fureties to keep the peace, or be com: 
mitted ; certain neighbours, confifting of ten families, en- 
tered into anaffociation, and became bgund fer each other; 
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either to produce him who committed an offence, or to make: 
fatisfaGtion to the injured party : that they might the better’ 
do this, they raifed a fum of money among themfelves, 
which they put into a common ftock; and when one of 
their pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, then 
the other nine made fatisfa¢tion out of this ftock, by pay- 
ment of money, according to the offence. 

Becaufe this affociation confifted of ten families, it was 
called a decennary ; and from hence came out later kinds of 
fraternities. 

But, a3 to the precife time when thefe cuilds had their 
origin in England, there is nothing of certainty to be found ; 
fince they were in ufe long before any formal licence was 
granted them for fuch meetings. 

It feems to have been about the clofe of the eleventh cen- 
tury, fays Anderfon, in his Hiltory of Commerce, vol. i. 
p- 70. that merchant-guilds, or fraternities, which were after- 
wards ftyled corporations, came firft into general ufe in many 
parts of Europe. Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. 1. 
§ 9. thinks, they were hardly known to our Saxon progeni- 
tors, and that they might be probably brought into — 
land by the Normans; although they do not feem to have 
been very numerous in thofe days. The French and Nor- 
mans might probably borrow them from the free cities of 
Italy, where trade and manufa@tures were much earlier pro- 
pagated, and where poffibly fuch communities were firft in’ 
ufe. See CHARTERS of Community, Ciry, and Corrora- 
TION. 

Edward the Third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
granted licence to the men of Coventry to erecta merchant's 
gild and fraternity, of brethren and fifters, with a mafter, 
or warden; and that they might found chauntries, beftow 
alms, do other works of piety, and conititute ordinances 
touching the fame. 

So Henry the Fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to 
found a gild of the Holy Crofs, at Stratford-upon- ~ 
Avon. , 

Gixp, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is {till ufed 
for a company of merchants, who are freemen of the 
borough. 

Every royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next 
magiftrate below the bailiff. He judges of controverfies 
among men concerning trade; difputes between inhabitants. 
touching buildings, lights, watercourfes, and other nui- 
fances ; calls courts, at which his brethren of the gild are 
bound to attend; manages the common ftock of the gild; 
and amerces, and colleéts fines. 

Gin, or Geld, according to Camden, alfo fignifies a tri- 
bute, or tax. See Gexp. j 
Gixp, according to Crompton, alfo fignifies an amerce- 
ment. As in foot-geld, which he interprets a preftation 
within the foreft. ‘ : 
Hence, to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be dif- 
charged of all manner of preitations to be made for 
gathering fheaves of corn, lamb, and wool, to the ufe of fo- 

relters. : pty 

Gixp, or Geld, isalfo ufed' among our ancient writers for 
acompenfation, or mulét, for a fault committed. See Un- 
GELD. ° 

Hence, weregeld is the price of a man ; orfeeld is the price 
of cattle ; angeld, the fingle value of a thing ; favigeld, the 
double value, &c. ’ , Psat 

There are divers other words which end~with geld, 
and few the feveral kinds of payments; as danegeld; 
a geld, fenegeld, horngeld, fotgeld, penigdd, &c. winch 
ee. i . 
“Ginn, or Guild renis, are rents payable to the crown by 

; “any 
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aay gild, or fraternity ; or fuch rents as formerly belonged 
to religious gilds, and came to the crown at the ge- 
neral diffolution: being ordered for fale by the ftat. 
22 Car. IT. 

GILDABLE, or Gerpaste, denotes a_perfon tribu- 
tary, thatis, liable to pay tax, or tribute. ~ 

Camden, dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firft 
gildable, becaufe liable to tax ; from which the two other 
parts were exempt, becaufe ecclefiz donate. j 

GiLpaBLxis alfo explained in an ancient MS. to be that 
laad or lordfhip which is /ub diftrifione curie vicecom. 

GILDAS, in Biography, furnamed the Wife, a Britith 
monk, and the moft ancient Britifh writer now extant, was 
born in the year 520. Heis known among many authors by 
the name of Badonius, by which he is diftinguifhed from 
Gildas Albanius, who is faid to have lived at an earlier pe- 
riod. His furname Badonius is derived from a memorable 
victory gained by the Britons over the Saxons, at the hill of 
Badon, now Bath, about the time of his birth. Having 
been carefully educated according to the manners of the 
times he became monk of Bangor, where he diligently ap- 
plied himfelf to the learning of that period, and particularly 
to the ftudy of the fcriptures, with a view of qualifying 
himfelf for the duties of a public preacher. He is faid to 
have vifited Ireland at the requeft of Americus, afterwards 
king of the country, where he diltinguifhed himfelf by his 
zeal and fuccefs in converting Pagans, confuting the herefies 
of the ages eftablifhmg monatteries, and in reforming the 
corrupt itate of principles and manners which had become 
prevalent among the Chriftians in that ifland. Upon his 
return to his native country he vifited the monaftery of Lhan- 
carvan, lately founded by a pious nobleman of South 
Wales, and endeavoured, by all the means in his power, to 
engage other perfons, eminent for rank and fortune, to follow 
his example. He fpent fome time in the northern parts of 
Britain ; vifited France and Italy, and then returned home, 
where he acquired a high reputation as a molt indefatigable 
preacher who never helitated to cenfure the prevailing vices 
of the age. He is fuppofed to have died at the abbey of 
Bangor in the year 590; though, according to fome writers, 
this event happened at Glaitonbury, full twenty years prior 
to this. The chief work of this author is; «¢ Epiftola de 
Excidio Britanniz, et Caftigatione Ordinis Ecclefiattici,”’ 
containing lamentations over the miferies and almoft total 
ruin of his countrymen, and very fevere reproofs of the cor- 
ruption and profligacy of manners in which all ranks were 
fharers, and of which he drew a mott alarming picture. 
This curious remain of Britifh ecclefiaflical antiquities was 
firft printed by Polydore Virgil in 1525, from an imperfect 
copy. It was afterwards publifhed in 1568 by John Joffe- 
line from another, and a more perfect manufcript copy, but 
the beft edition was publifhed by Dr. Thomas Gale, in the 
firft volume of his ‘‘ Hiftorie Britannice, Saxonice, &c."’ 
Gildas wrote feveral ‘ Letters,’’ of which there are nume- 
xous fragments in an old collection of canons preferved among 
the MSS. in the Cottonian library. Other pieces have been 
afcribed to him, but thefe are confidered by the beft judges, 
as not really his, among them is the “ Hittoria de Geltis 
Britonum.’’ Moreri. 

Giipas-ds-Bois, Si. in Geography, atown of France, in 
the department of the Lower Loire, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri€t of Savenay. The place contains 859, 
and the canton 5527 inhabitants, on a territory of 235 
kiliometres, in five communes. 

_GILDER. See Guiiper. 
GILDHALDA Teurtoniconum was ufed for the fra- 
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ternity of Eafterliag merchants in London; called alfo the 
Siillyard. 
; GILD-HALL, g. d. Gilde aula, the chief hall in the 
city of London. See Gurtp-hall. 

GILD-MERCHANT, Gilda Mercatoria, was a certain 
privilege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they 
were enabled, among other things, to hold certain pleas 
of land within their own precinéts. 

King John granted gi/dam mercatoriam to the burgeffes of 
Nottingham. 

It is held, that if the king grants to a fet of men to have 
“gildam mercatoriam,’’ a mercantile meeting or affembly, 
this is alone fufficient to incorporate and eftablifh them for 
ever. 10 Rep.3o. 1 Roll. Abr. 513. 

GILDING, or Gumopne, the art, or a&, of {preading 
er covering certain fubftances with gold, either in leaf or 
powder, orin amalgam with quickfilver. See an account 
of thefe preparafions of gold under Goxp. 

The art of gilding was not unknown among the ancients, 
though it never arrived among them at the perfe@tion to 
which the moderns have carried it. For this purpofe 
the gold was beat into plates, with which the walls of 
apartments, difhes, and other veflels were covered. In early 
ages thefe plates were thick, fo that this mode of gilding 
was very expentive. (See the procefs employed for gilding, 
in this manner, the horns of the ram brought by Neftor, as an 
offering to Minerva, in Homer’s Odyfley, |. iti. v. 492.) In 
procefs of time, however, the expence was much leffened, 
becaufe the art was difcovered of making thefe plates 
thinner, and of laying them on with a fize. 

Pliny affures us, that the firft gilding feen at Rome was 
after the deftruétion of Carthage, under the cenforfhip of 
Lucius Mummius, when they began to gild the ceilings of 
their temples and palaces ; the Capitol being the firft place 
on which this enrichment was beftowed. But he adds, that 
luxury adyanced on them fo hattily, that in a little time you 
might fee all, even private and poor perfons, gild the very 
walls, vaults, &c. of their houfes. * When we cover our 
houfes with gold,’’ fays Seneca, at. 115.) ‘ what elfe 
do we than rejoice in deception? for we know, that coarfe 
wood is concealed under that gold.’? We need not doubt 
but that they had the fame method with us, of beating 
gold, and reducing it into leaves ; though, it fhould feem, 
they did not carry it to the fame height; if it be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made feven hundred 
and fifty leaves, four fingers fquare, of a whole ounce. In- 
deed, he adds, that they could make more ; that the thickeft 
were called bradee Prenefine, cn account of a flatue of the 
goddefs Fortune at Pranefte, gilt with fuch leaves; and 
that thofe of the thinner fort were called bradee quaftoria. 

The modern gilders alfo make ufe of gold leaves of 
divers thickneffes; but there are fome fo fine, that a 
thoufand do not weigh above four or five drachms. The 
thickeit leaves are ufed for gilding on iron, and other 
metals ; and the thinneft on wood. But we have another 
advantage above the ancients, in the manner of ufing and 
applying the gold: the fecret of painting in oil, difcovered 
of late ages, furnifhes us with means of gilding works that 
fhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, which to 
the ancients was impracticable. They had no way to la 
the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but wit 
whites of eggs, or fize; neither of which will endure the 
water: fo that they could only gild fuch places as were 
fheltered from the moilture of the weather. 

The Greeks called the compofition on which they ap- 
plied their gilding on wood, leucophaum, or leucopborum 
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which is defcribed as a fort of glutinous compound earth, 
ferving, in all probability, to make the gold itick, and bear 
polifhing. But as to the particulars of this earth, its colour, 
ingredients, &c. the antiquaries and naturalifis are not 
agreed. bets 

There are feveral methods of gilding in ufe among us: 
viz. gilding on an oily fize; gilding on a water fixe; gilding 
ty the fire, which is peculiar to metals; gilding of books; 
&Se. 

We may diftinguith, in general, two kinds of gilding, one 
with, and the other without, the application of heat. The 
firft method is pra€tifed on thofe fubftances, fuch as wood, 
paper, leather, filk, lacquered and japanned ware, &e. which 
would be injured, and even deftroyed at the temperature 
requifite for the other fort of gilding, which is employed on 
fubitances that are not liable to alteration by expofure to a 
moderate heat, fuch as metals, and fometimes glafs and 
porcelain. 

There are two methods of gilding on wood, viz. oil- 
gilding, and burnifhed gilding. ; 

GiLpINe in oil, or-an oily fize, is performed by cementing 
the gold to the ground by means of fat oil. Linfeed oil may 
be prepared for this purpofe, by putting fuch a quantity of it 
jnto a broad veffel as may cover the bottom about an inch 
deep, and adding to it as much water as will rife fix inches 
or more above the bottom. Let the veffel be expofed to 
the fun and rain, and the contents be occafionally ftirred for 
five or fix weeks, till the oil appear of the confiftence of 
treacle. Then feparate the oil from the water, and place 
it in along bottle, or feparating-funnel, ufed by the chemitts, 
in fuch heat as will render it perfetly fluid; pour off the 
clear part, and ftrain the remainder through a funnel, and 
the whole will be fit for ufe. The water helps to clear and 
bleach the oil, and improve it in other refpeéts. 

In order to prepare the wood for gilding, it muft firft 
be covered or primed with two or three coatings of boiled 
linfeed oil and white lead, in order to fill up the pores, and 
conceal the irregularities of the furface, occafioned by the 
veins in the wood. If greater nicety and perfection in the 
work be required, the wood fhould be firft rubbed with 
fith-fkin, and then with Dutch rufhes. 

When the priming is dry, the next operation is that of 
fizing the work, or laying upon it, by means of a bruth, 
or a large pencil, a thin coat of gold fize ; care being taken 
that the brafh or pencil be made to pafs into all the 
cavities and projecting parts, if the fubjeét be carved. 
This gold fize is prepared by cae ig calcined red 
ochre with a due proportion of the fat, or thickeft 
drying oil that can be procured, (the older the better) ; 
and this fize, in order to fit it for working more freely, is 
to be mixed, previoufly to its being ufed, with a {mall 
quantity of oil of turpentine, till it acquires a proper con- 
fitence. Sometimes the work is’ fized with fat oil, and 
the japanner’s gold fize (fee Gorp Size), ground alfo 
with ochre. Ifa high degree of perfection be required, the 
work fhould be fized a fecond time, and fome add a third 
fizing, before the gold is laid on. In order to afcertain its 
fitnels for this purpofe, it is touched with the finger; and 
if it feel fomewhat adhefive or clammy, or, as the gilders call 
it, “tacky,” but not fo as to be brought off hy the finger, 
it is in a fit flate for gilding. But if it be fo clammy as to 
daub, or come off on being touched, it is not fufficiently 
dry ; or, if it has no clamminefs or fticking quality, it is too 
dry, and mutt be fized over again before it is gilt. When 
the gold'fize is good, it will be fufficiently dry in about 
twelye hours for the application of the gold. In this 


procefs, when the furface is fufficiently Jarée and plain to 
contain them, the gold leaves may be laid on entire, either 
by means of a fquirrel’s tail, or immediately from the paper 
which originally contained them, which laft method, prac- 
tifed by thofe who have acquired the neceflary dexterity, is 
the fimpleit and moft expeditions, as well as the beft, for the 
perfection of the work. The leaves, being ‘laid on the 
proper parts of the work, mutt be fettled to the ground; 
by gently compreffing thofe, which feem to want it, with 
the fquirrel’s tail on a cotton ball ; and if any part of the 
gold has flown off, or has been difplaced, fo as to leave any 
{pot uncovered, a piece of another leaf, of a correfponding 
fize and figure, muft be laid upon it. When the parts aré 
too fmall to admit of laying on whole leaves, or when 
vacancies are left, after laying on whole leaves, which re= 
quire to be covered with the flips or fragments of leaves; 
thofe that are to be ufed are turned from the paper upon a 
cufhion. (See Girpine Crfbion and Cusniox.) They 
are then cut into flips, of a proper fize, by a blunt pallet- 
knife (fee Girpine Knife) ; and each flip is taken up on 
the point of a fine brufh, or by an inftrument called the 
“tip,’”? (fee Gitpixe 7ip,) which, being moiftened by 
breathing upon it, will take up the leaves, or any frag- 
ments of them from the cufhion. When thefe are thus 
applied to the parts of the work that were to be covered, 
they are gently preffed down by the cotton ball, till they lie 
every where evenly upon the ground; and the gold will 
immediately adhere to the fticky furface of the fize. Where 
the work is very hollow, and fmall pieces are wanted to 
cover parts that lie deep, they may be taken up, by the tip 
already mentioned, or the point of a fitch pencil, firft 
breathed upon, and thus conveyed to, and fettled in, their 
proper places. ‘The whole of the work, being thus covered, 
fhould be fuffered to remain till it be dry, and it may then 
be brufhed over by a camel’s hair pencil, or foft hog’s hair 
brufh, in order to clear away any loofe particles of the gold 
leaf. If, after brufhing, any defective parts appear, Foch 
parts muft be again fized; and treated as before. Thé 
{quirrel’s tail ufed in gilding is cut fhort, and fometimes 
fpread in the fan-fafhion, by means of a piece of wood 
formed like a pencil-itick, but bread at both ends, and fplit 
to receive the tail ; but it will equally ferve in its own form, 
when the hair is cut to a proper length. The cotton fhould 
alfo be formed into a ball, by tying it up in a piece of fine 
linen rag; for if it be ufed without the rag, the fibres adheré 
to the gold fize, and embarrafs the work. err 

This fort of gilding is chiefly ufed for domes, and the 
roofs of churches, courts, banqueting-houfes, &e. and for 
figures of plafter, lead, &c. that are to ftand expofed to the 
weather. 

This oil-gilding is the moft fimple and eafy, leaft expenfive,. 
and moft durable, as it will not be readily imjured when ex- 
pofed to the open air; and it may be alfo cleaned with a 
little warm water and a foft brufh; but, as it cannot be 
burnifhed, it wants the high luftre which is produced by the 
method we fhall next deferibe. 

Giiprx6, Burnifhed, or in Diftemper, or on Water-fize, is 
that kind of gilding which is generally ufed for piéturé 
frames, mouldings, ftucco, and fuch wooden works as are 
{heltered from the weather, and not fubjeét to dampnefs. 
In order to prepare the woed for this fort of gilding, thofé 
parts that admit of it fhould be firft well rubbed with fifh= 
ikin, and thea with Dutch rufhes: It fhould then be care- 
fully covered with ftrong fize, made of fhreds, &c. of white 
leather, fuch as that ufed by glovers, or clippings of parch- 
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the fhreds or clippings, to fix quarts of water, to the con- 
fiftence of a jelly, and then ftrained through flannel while 
hot. When this coating is dry, eight or ten more mult be 
applied, confiftine of the fame fize, mixed with fine platter 
of Paris, or wafhed chalk, or powdered whiting ; which 
mixture muft be made by melting the fize, aad ftrewing 
the whiting, &c. gradually into it, ftirring them well toge- 
ther, that they may be thoroughly incorporated. "This is 
laid on with a {tiff brufh, and oftener or feldomer repeated, 
according to the nature of the work; for pieces of feulp- 
ture, feven or eight layers futlice: for flat, or {mooth works, 
they ufe ten or twelve. In the latter cafe they are applied 
by drawing the brufh or pencil over the work: in the 
former, by dabbing it fmartly on, that the fize may enter all 
the dents of the carving. 

After the laft coat 1s laid on, and before it be quite dry, 
a bruth pencil, dipped in water, fhould be paffed over the 
whole, to fmooth it, and take away any inequalities that 
may have been formed ; and when it is dry, the parts that 
admit of it fhould be again brufhed over till they are per- 
fetly even. The work fhould then be repaired, by freeing 
all the cavities from the priming: after which a water polifh 
fhould be given to the parts defigned to be burnifhed, by 
rubbing them gently with a fine linen rag moiitened with 
water. 

When the whole work is become quite dry, a moderately 
thick layer muit be applied, compofed of fize and bole, or 
yellow ochre. Doffie, in the Handmaid to the Arts, gives 
the following recipe for the fimpleft compofitions, ufed as 
the proper cement or gilding fize in this kind of gilding: 
«©Take any quantity of bole armeniac, and add fome 
water to it, that it may foak till it grow foft. Levigate it 
then on the ftone, but not with more water than will pre- 
vent its being of a fliff confiftence, and add to it a little 
purified {net or tallow feraped; and grind them together. 
When this is wanted for ufe, dilute it to the confittence of 
cream, by parchment or glovers’ fize, mixed with double 
?ts quantity of water, and made warm. Some melt the fuet 
or tallow, and mix it previoufly with five or fix times: its 
weight of chalk before it is put to the bole, to facilitate their 
eommixture, to which in this wet flate they are fomewhat 
repugnant. It is alfe fometimes praétifed to put foap fuds 
to the bole; which will contribute to its uniting with the 
tallow.” (See Gop Size.) Let this compofition be 
diluted with warm fize mixed with two-thirds of water, and 
let it be fpread with a bruth over the whole of the work, and 
then fuffered to dry ; and then let the fame mixture be ap- 
plied in the fame manner, at leaft once more. After the lat 
coat, it fhould be rubbed in the parts to be burnifhed with a 
foft cloth, till it be perfeGtly even. Some add a little ver- 
milion to the gilding fize, and others colour the work, if 
carved, before it be laid on, with yellow and the glovers’ 
fize ; to which alittle vermilion, or red lead, fhould be added. 
This laft method is defigned to give the appearance of gilding 
to the deeper and obfcure parts of the carving, where the 
gold cannot, or is not thought neceffary to be laid on. But 
this praétice is much difufed ; and inftead of it fuch parts of 
the work are coloured after gilding ; which operation 1s 
called “¢ Mattmg.”’ ; 

The work being thus prepared fhould be fet in a pofition 
fomewhat declining from the operator ; who, having at hand 
acup of clean water, and iome hair pencils, moiftens a part 
of the work, and then applies the gold leaf to the part fo 
moi{tened in the manner already direéted under the article 
Oul-Griivina, till it be completely covered, or till it be 
too dry to take the gold. This will tmmediately adhere on 
being preffed with the cotton ball. ‘The operator proceeds 


to moiften the next part of the work, and apply the gold as 
before, repeating the operation till the whole is completed, 
If, in examining the work, any parts fhould appear to need 
being repaired, they fhould be moiftened as before, and 
covered with the gold; but care fhould be taken that no 
part be miffed in the firft operation, as it is not fo eafily 
mended as in oil-gildimg ; nor fhould any drops of water be 
fuffered to fall on the perfect part of the gilding, as the gold 
is very apt to turn black in this ilate. The work being 
thus far gilt, when dry, and fit for the purpofe, which it 
will ufually be in about twenty-four hours, remains, either 
to be burnifhed, or matted. 

The proper period for this purpofe can only be afcer- 
tained by experience, and varies at different feafons. The 
mode of diflinguifhing the fitnefs of the work to take ‘the 
burnifh, is to try two or three particular parts at a diftance 
from each other ; and if thefe take the polifh well, the whole 
may be concluded to be in a fit ftate. But if the gold peel 
off, or be difordered by the rubbing, the work mutt be 
deemed not futficiently dry ; and if the gold bear the rub- 
bing well, and yet receives the polifh flowly, it is a proof 
of its being too dry, which fhould be prevented by watching 
the proper time. For the work, when too dry, both re- 
quires much more labour to burnifh it, and fails at laft of 
taking fo fine a polifh. 

To burnifh it, is to fmooth and polifh it with a burnifher, 
which is ufually a dog’s or wolf’s tooth, or a blood-ftone, 
an agate, or a pebble, or fomething elfe very fmooth, fitted 
in ahandle for that purpofe. 2 

To mat, is to give it a light lick in the places net bur- © 
nifhed, with a pencil dipped in fize, wherein a little ver- 
milion fometimes has been mixed. This helps to preferve 
it, and prevent its lawing, when handled. Or, it is to cover 
the hollow parts with a colour the neareft in appearance to 
gold. ; 

Some recommend for this purpefe red lead, with a little 
vermilion ground with the white of an egg; but yellow 
ochre, or Dutch pink, with red lead, would better anfwer 
the end; or the terra di Sienna, very flightly burnt, or mixed 
with a little red lead, would have a much better effedt, and 
be more durable than any other mixture fo near the colour 
of gold in fhade. Iinglafs fize will likewife fupply the. 
place of the whites of eggs. -This operation of matting 
fuperfedes the neceffity of yellowing, which is intended to 
give the appearance of gilding to the deeper and obfcure 
parts of the carying where the gold cannot, nor is thought 
neceffary to be laid on. I ' 

The laft thing is to apply a vermeil, or lacquer, in all the 
little lines and cavities; and to ftop and amend any little 
faults with fhell-gold. 

The compolition here called vermeil, is made of gum 
gutta, vermilion, and a little of fome ruddy brown colour, 
ground together with Venice varnifh and oil of turpentine. 
Some gilders, in leu of this, content themfelves with fine 
lacca, or dragon’s-blood, with gum-water. 

Sometimes, inftead of burnifhing the gold, they burnith 
the ground or compofition laid on lait before it; and con- 
tent themfelves afterwards to wafh the part over with fize, 
This method is chiefly praétifed for the hands, face, and 
other nudities in relievo; which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear fo very brilliant as the parts burnifhed ; though mueh 
more fo than the parts perfectly flat, or matted, 

To gild a work, and yet preferve white grounds, 
they apply a layer of Spanifh white mixed with 
a weak fifh-glue, on all the parts of the ground where» 
on the yellow, or the layer next under the gold, might 
run. ; 
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GILDING, Japanners, is performed by means of gold pow- 
‘der, or imitations of it, cemented to the ground by a kind 
of gold fize: for the method of preparing which, fee Goip- 
This kind of gilding may be practifed on almoft any 
fubftance whatever, whether wood, metal, leather, or paper ; 
nor is there any preparation neceflary, befides making the 
furface on which the fize is to be laid, even, and periec&ily 
clean. Then fpread the japanner’s fize, mixed with a due 
proportion of oil of turpentine and vermilion, with a bruth 
over the work, if the whole furface is to be gilt ; or draw 
with it, by means of a pencil, the proper figure deiired, 
avoiding carefully any other parts ; when it is almoft dry, fo 
astto be capable, by its clamminefs, of receiving the gold, 
dip a piece of wafh-leather wrapped round the finger in the 
gold powder, deferibed under She//-Goip, and rub it 
lightly over the fized work ; or {pread the powder witha 
foft camel’s hair pencil; and witha camel's hair brufh clear 
away the loofe powder, after the gilded furface is dry. 
When leaf gold is ufed, the method of fizing mutt be 
the fame as for the powders ; but great care is neceflary 
in are them on, while the fize is in a proper ftate of dry- 
nefs. 

There is a falfe Lind of gilding, in which a colour of gold 
is given by painting and varnifhes, without employing gold. 
Thus a very fine golden colour is given to brafs and to fil- 
ver, by applying on thefe metals a gold coloured varnifh, 
which, being tranf{parent, fhews all the brilliancy of the 
metals underneath. Many ornaments of brafs are varnifhed 
in this manner, whichis called gold lacgucring, to diitinguifh 
them from thofe that are really gilt. Silver leaves, thus 
varnifhed, are put upon leather, which is then calied gilt lea- 
ther; and many picture-frames have no other than this coun- 
terfeit gilding, which may be difcovered by wafhing it with 
a little rectified fpirit of wine ; for the {pirit will diffolve the 
varnifh, and leave the filver leaf of its own whitenefs. For 
plain picture frames, thick tin-foil may be ufed inftead of fil- 
ver ; the tin leaf fixed on with glue is to be burnifhed, then 
polifhed with emery and a fine linen cloth, and afterwards 
with putty applied in the fame manner ; being then lacquered 
ever with the varnifh five or fix times, it looks like burnifh- 
ed gold. (See Lacaurrine.) Among the falfe gildings 
may alfo be reckoned thofe which are made with thin leaves of 
copper or brafs, called Dutch leaf. In this manner are made 
all the kinds of what is called gilt paper. See Gitpinc of 
Paper. 

taints of Books. There are various methods, with re- 
{pect to the cement ufed, by which the edges of books or 
paper may be gilt. Strong gum-water or ifinglafs fize, or 
glover’s-fize may be employed ; but as the gum-water, and 
weaker fizes are apt to run beyond the edge, and thus caufe 
the leaves to ftick together, ifinglafs, melted with the addi- 
tion of fome common proof fpirit of wine, anda fixth part 
of honey or fugar-candy is much to be preferred ; to which 
mutt be added a third of bole armeniac well powdered. 

The following compofition may be ufed for this purpofe : 
Take bole armeniac, and fugar-candy well powdered ; mix 
them with the whites of eggs, beaten to an oily confiltence ; 
and the cement will be fit for ufe. In applying any of thefe 
cements, the paper, in quires orin books, fhould be well cut 
and poliiled on the edges to be gilt ; and well {crewed down 
by a prefs; in this ftate it is to be brufhed over, firft with a 
little of the cement without the fugar-candy or the bole ; 
and when that is dry, either with the cement above given, 
or any other folutionof gum or fize with the proper proportion 
of the bole; after which it may be fuffered to i 3 and then 
water-polifhed, by rubbing it with a fine linen rag flightly 
moiftened, It is then fit for receiving the gold, provided 
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it be moiftened at that time; and the leaves may be then 
laid on, being cut according to the breadth which they are 
to cover, and preffed clofely down by a cotton ball; and 
after the gilding is thoroughly dry and firm, it may be po- 
lithed. See Boox-binding, and GiLpING of Paper. : 

Gi.pinG on china-ware. The gold is very much valued 
on china-ware, and would be much more fo, were it not that 
it is very liable to lofe its luftre, and to rub off. The Chi- 
nefe have at prefent a method of preventing both thefe acci- 
dents, ina great meafure, by means of a fort of polifhing, 
which they give it after itis laidon. They prepare for this 
purpofe a fine piece of agate, which they polifh on one fur- 
face in as perfect a manner as poffible. With this they rub 
over the gold, as it lies on the porcelain, feveral times, whea 
it firit comes from the baking. This gives the gold a luftre 
which it would not otherwife have, and fixes it down to the 
ware in fuch a manner,, that it cannot eafily be got off. The 
principal mifchief to which gold thus laid on is fubjeét, is 
the tarnifhing, or growing dull; this is remedied by the 
fame fort of means. They wet the veffel, upon which they 
would revive the luftre of the gold, in common clean water; 
and while it is wet, they rub it with the fame polifhed agate, 
adding a little fair water at times to keep it moit. If the 
gold has not been well laid on at firft, this may poffibly raife 
it or take it off in fome places; but if it was originally put 
on with the help of this itone, as all the gold on porcelain 
now is, the rubbis.g it with it a fecond time never gives it 
any {cratches, but recovers its priftine luftre and beauty. 
It muft be obferved, that the rubbing with this ftone muift 
be all done one way, both in the firit laying on the gold, 
and in the brightening of it up afterwards. ‘This may ferve 
as a method for us as well as the Chinefe, not only to re- 
cover the beauty of our tarnifhed gilt china-ware, but alfo 
to lay gold upon fome of our home manufactures of this 
kind. Obferv. fur les Couttimes de ?Afie. See Porcz- 
LAIN. 

Giiv1NG on enamel and glafs, is performed by burning or 
annealing, i. e. by producing a cohefion of the gold with 
the glafs or enamel, by the intermediation of a flux, or by, 
producing the like effe& without any. In both thefe me- 
thods, the gold is made to adhere to the enamel or glafs, 
in confequence of the fufion or approach to that ftate, either 
of the flux ufed, or of the body of the enamel cr glafs it- 
felf, by which the gold is cemented to fuch body. The flux, 
when any is ufed, may be either fimple glafs of borax, or 
any of the preparations of fluxes powdered (fee Fux); 
and the gold is ufed, either in the form of leaf gold, or in 
that of powder made mechanically, or by precipitation. 
(See Gotp powder.) When leaf geld is employed without 
any flux, the enamel or glafs may be moiftened witha very 
weak {olution of gum arabic, and again dried. After being 
thus prepared, it fhould be breathed upon till it becomes a 
little adhefive or fticky, and then laid upon a infficient num- 
ber of leaves of gold: when the gold is thus united to the 
enamel or glafs by the cementing quality of the gum arabic, 
If a flux be ufed, it fhould 
be finely levigated, tempered with a very weak folution.of 
gum arabic, and very thinly {pread on the part cf the work 
to be gilded: and when the gum water is almoft dry, the 
leaf gold fhould be laid on that part thus prepared for it, 
which is then in a ftate proper for burning. In the prefent 
practice, the aurum fulminans, or precipitation of gold b 
alkaline falts, is made by thofe who gild glafs in the anche 
perfection; and the volatile alkali is employed for the pre- 
cipitation by the chemiit, who prepares it for this purpofe,» 
But when this kind of precipitate is chofen, the ufe of any 
flux muit be avoided, and a very coniiderable degree of 
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heat applied. The manner of ufing the precipitate powders 
of gold, the aurum fulminans excepted, as well as the leaf 
gold,. may be varied, by adding to it or omitting any flux; 
but in what way foever the powder is ufed, it is to be tem- 
pered with the oil of fpike, and worked as the enamel 
colours; and the quantity of flux, when any is ufed, may 
be a third of the weight of the gold. In cafes where the 
glafs is very hard, or where the opportunity of a {trong heat 
cannot be conveniently obtained, the expedient of uling a 
flux in the following manner may be adopted with great 
advantage. Grind glafs of borax to a fine powder; and 
having tempered it with oil of fpike, lay it on the glafs 
where the gilding is to be made; then burn the glafs with a 
degree of heat, that will caufe the borax to run; and when 
it is cold, apply the precipitate or leaf gold, and burn it 
again, as in other cafes. After the work is burnt, if it be 
intended to be burnifhed, a proper luftre may be given to* 
it, by rubbing the gilded part with a dog’s tooth, or with 
a fine agate, or iron burnifhers. Handmaid to the Arts, 
vol. i. p. 374, &c. See Ruby Grass. 

Gold may be laid upon white earthen-ware or glafs, by 
drawing your delign, upon the veffel to be gilt, with japanners’ 
gold fize, moiftening the fize, as you find neceflary, with 
oil of turpentine. Set the work in aclean place to dry for 
about an hour, and then place it fo near the fire that you 
could but juft bear the heat of it with your hand for a few 
feconds. Let it remain there till it feels quite tacky or 
clammy: then, having procured a cufhion and fome leaf-gold, 
cut it into flips of the proper fize, and lay it on with a 
little cotton-wool. When the gold is all on, put the work 
into an oven to be baked for two or three hours. 

Drinking glaffes, with gilt edges, have been much ad- 
mired in this country; the beft of thefe are brought from 
Germany: thofe that are made in England, though equal 
in beauty to the foreign, being greatly inferior in the dura- 
bility of the gilding. Dr. Lewis made feveral experiments 
with a view of difcoyering this art; from which he con- 
cludes, that the gold is cemented to. them by means of an in- 
_ tervening matter, which will adhere to glats fo as not eafily 
to be rubbed off. He tried maftich, and other refinous 
bodies rubbed warm on the glafs, and feveral {pirituous var- 
nifhes: but none of thefe were found to adhere fuflictently to 
the glafs. Herecommends to the trial of the artilts in this 
way the harder oil varnifhes: and glafles have been fince pre- 
pared in England, probably on the principles which he has 
pointed out, with as durable gilding as thofe brought from 
Bohemia and Thuringia. . 

M. Zeigler, in a German tranflation of the “‘Commercium 
Philofophico-Technicum,” defcribes a varnifh for this pur- 
pofe, with the method of ufing it, which appeared from his 
experiments to be the beft. This varnifh is prepared by 
boiling fine tranfparent amber; reduced to powder, in a 
brafs veffel, tothe cover of which a valve is fitted, with as 
much drying oil as will juft cover it; and by diluting the 
above folution with four or five times its quantity of oil of 
turpentine. This varnifh may be made to dry fooner, and 
acquires greater firmnefs by grinding it with a little white 
lead, ‘or rather with a mixture of white lead and minium. 
It is to be applied very thin on the glafs, and the gold leaf 
laid lightly on the varnifhed part; when the varnifh is tho- 
roughly hardened, the gold may be burnifhed, by laying a 
piece of {mooth paper between the tooth or iteel burnither, 
and the gold. This gilding, M. Zeigler obferves, is dura- 
ble, and of a fine luitre. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 65, and 
614. 

Copies of figures and letters on paper, and for the embel- 
lifhment of manuferipts, is performed with fhell-gold, tem- 


pered with gum-water; or the chara¢ters may be drawn 
with a milky folution of gum-ammoniacum made in water, 
and gold-leaf applied upon them when almoft dry, or if all 
or any part of them is become quite dry, they may be again 
fufficiently moiftened for receiving the gold by breathing on 
them. Letters 1aifed from the furface of paper or parch- 
ment, in the manner of emboffed work, fuch as are feen on 
ancient manufcripts, may be formed either by friGtion on a 
proper body with a folid piece of gold, or by leaf gold. 
The former method is practifed by tempering pulverized 
eryftal with {trong gum-water, and with this palte forming 
the letters; when they are dry, they are rubbed with a piece 
of folid gold, as in polifhing, and the letters will appear as 
if gilt with burnifhed gold. The letters are formed with an 
embofled figure, either of the feparate letters, or of whole 
words, cut in fteel; and each letter of thefe ftamps, when 
they are ufed, is anointed evenly with a feather dipped in 
oil. ‘Then fill thefe concave letters with the above pafte, and 
itrike the ftamps in a perpendicular dire¢tion on the paper or 
vellum, laid over fome fheets of paper. 

When the emboffed letters are formed with leaf gold, the 
following, or a fimilar compofition muft be ufed. Thicken 
beaten whites of eggs with as much vermilion as is neceffary * 
to give them the confiftence of pafte; ufe the ftamps as be- 
fore; and when the letters are dry, moiften them by a {mall 
pencil with flrong gum-water: and when this is almoft dry, 
cover the letters with leaf gold, prefling it clofe to every 
part of them with cotton or foft leather; after the gilding is 
dry, polifh it with proper burnifhers. Com. Plul. Techn. 
p. 64. and Handmaid to the Arts, p. 450, &c. 

GILpinG of live-fi/h, as craw-fith, carps, &c. may be per- 
formed without injuring the fifh, by means of a cement; 
which Mr. Hooke, in his pofthumous papers, direéts to be 
prepared in the following manner: Put fome Burgundy pitch 
into a new earthen pot, and warm the veffel till it receives 
fo much of the pitch as will ftick round it; then ftrew fome 
finely powdered amber over the pitch when growing cold; 
add a mixture of three pounds of linfeed oil, and one of oil 
of turpentine: cover the veflel, and boil the contained in- 
gredients over a gentle fire; grind the mixture as it is want- 
ed, with fo much pumice-ttone in fine powder as will reduce 
it to the confiftence of paint. When the fifh has been wiped 
dry, this mixture is fpread upon it, and the gold leaf laid 
over it, and gently prefled down; after which, the fifh may 
be immediately put into water, and the cement will harden, 
and be in no danger of falling off. 

GitpinG on leather. See LACQUERING. 

GixpinG of mictals may be done by cleaning the furface 
of the metal, and applying gold leaves to it, which, by 
means of rubbing witha polifhed blood-ftone, and a certain, 
degree of heat, are made to adhere perfectly well. In this 
manner filver leaf is fixed and burnifhed upon brafs, in mak- 
ing French plate ; and fometimes alfo gold leaf is burnifhed 
upon copper and upon iron. For this purpofe, the metal, 
being previoufly polifhed and quite clean, is heated to about 
the temperature of melted lead, and covered with a double 
layer of gold leaf; then a blood-ftone burnifher, applied 
gently at firft, and gradually increafing the preffure, will 
caufe the furfaces of gold and copper to touch éach other in 
almoft every point, and then adhere with a force proportion- 
ed to the completenefs of the contaét. The firft layer being 
thus burnifhed, a fecond is made to adhere in the fame man- 
ner, and fometimes a third, if the gilding is intended to be 
very folid: This method of gilding is tedious, and is fubjeé. 
to the almoft impoffibility of ufing a fufficient preflure with- 
out injuring the evennefs of the gilded furface. In cafes 
where thefe objeCtions do not apply, there cannot be amore 
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effectual mode of gilding, as we perceive in the manufacture 

of gilt filver and copper wire. The bar, before it is commit- 

ted to the wire-drawer, is plated with gold, by having feveral 

leaves of gold fucceffively burnifhed down upon it, and be- 

ing then fubjected to the ftrong compreffion that takes place 

in wire-drawing, the gold and the other metal become fo 
erfeétly united, as to form, in a manner, one fubftance. See 
soLp Mire. 

Some metals, and particularly filver, may be gilt in the 
following manner: dip pieces of linen in the folution of gold 
by aqua regia, and then burn them to afhes ; rub thefe afhes 
on the furface of the filver, well cleanfed from any unctuous 
faatter, witha wet linen rag, dipped in falt water, and the 
particles of gold contained in them will thus be applied to 
the filver, and adhere to it, without the application of heat, 
or intervention of any other body. Burnifh the filver with 
a blood-ftone, till it acquires the colour of gold. Mott gilt 
ornaments on fans, {nufl-boxes, and other toys of much fhew 
and little value, are nothing but filver gilt in this manner. 
Seckmann (Hilt. of Inventions, vol. 5 fuggelts, that this 
method of gilding, fometimes called dry, and fometimes cold 
gilding, is a German invention ; and that foreigners, at leaft 
the Englifh, were firfl made acquainted with it about the end 
of the r7th century; for Robert Southwell deferibes it in the 
Phil. Tranf. for 1698, and fays, that it was known to very. 
few goldfmiths in Germany. See Gitpinc of Metals by 
the frre. 

GILDING on paper, parchment, and vellum. There are va- 
rious methods ufed for this purpofe, according to the feveral 
ends which the gilding is defigned to anfwer. But for the 
mott part, fize, properly fo called, and gum-water, are ufed 
as the cements, and the powders are moré generally employ- 
ed than the leaf gold. Sce the three firft articles in Gitp- 
ING. 

The gilding proper to be ufed with water-colours may be, 
either with the leaf-gold or powder ; the leaf-gold may be 
laid on the defigned ground by means either of gum-water, 
or ifinglafs fize; obferving, that the gum-water or fize be 
of the weaker kind, and laid fparingly on the ground, and 
that proper time be allowed for it to be dry ; and then the gold 
is applied to it, as in the articles above recited ; and it may 
be polifhed, if neceffary, by the dog's tooth, or other kind 
of bumifher. In gilding larger furfaces, it will be found 
ufeful to colour the ground with the gall-ftone ; and when 
colours are to be laid en the gilding, the gall of any beatt 
brufhed over the gold will adapt it for receiving the colours. 
When the gold powders are ufed along with paintings in 
water-colours, they are previoufly formed into fhell-gold. 
The gilding proper for the coloured paper ufed in binding 
hooks, and for other fuch purpofes, is performed much in 
the fame manner: only that the gum-water and fize may be 
much ftronger, and that they are generally conyeyed to the 
ground by means of a wooden plate or print, or by an en- 
grayed roller, which make an mmpreflion of the intended 
Agure or defign. In this kind of gilding, the japanner’s gold- 
fize may be alfo commodioufly employed; and this fhould 
be always ufed when the emboffed appearance is wanted in 
the greateft degree ; and for this purpofe it fhould be thick- 
ened with yellow ochre, mixed with as much red-lead as the 
proper working of the print will admit. Inftead of the ge- 
nuine leaf-gold, or gold powder, the German powder, form- 
ed of the leaves called Dutch gold, is commonly ufed in this 
kind of gilding. The edges of books or paper are gilt in 
the manner directed under the article Boox-binding and 
Giipine of books. 

‘GitptnG on Thread and Wire. 


See Goup-thread, and 
GoLp-wire. 


GitpinG on Wood. See the three firft articles in Giip- 
ING. 

Girpine on Metals by the Fire. There are two ways of 
gilding by fire ; viz. that with liquid gold, and that with 
leaf gold. or the latter, fee GitpinG of Metals, fupra. 

‘Lhe former, technically called « water-gilding,”’ is pers 
formed with gold amalgamated with mercury, in the pro- 
portion of ubout fix or eight parts of mercury to one of 
got . 

In order to this operation, they heat fome pure quickfil- 
ver ina clean crucible, and, when it is nearly boiling, put 
about a fixth of its weight of fine gold in thin plates heated 
red-hot, and. ftir them gently about, till the gold be found 
melted and incorporated into a mafs with the mercury. It 
is then allowed to cool; and when cold, it is to be put ina 
piece of foft leather ; and by gradual preffure, the fluid part 
of the amalgam, confilting almoft wholly of mercury, may 
be forced through the pores of the leather, while the gold, 
combined with about twice its weight of mercury, will re- 
main behind, forming a yellowifh filvery mafs, of the con~ 
fiftence of foft butter. This, after having been bruifed ina 
mortar, or fhaken in a ftrong phial with repeated portions of 
falt and water, till the water ceafes to be fouled by it, is fit 
for ufe, and taay be kept for any length of time, without in- 
jury, in acorked plual. It is of indifpenfible importance 
that the materials of this amalgam fhould be perfeétly pure ; 
and therefore, the mercury employed in the preparation of it 
fhould be procured from the diftillation of the red precipitate 
(nitrous red oxyd of mercury), either alone, or mixed ‘with 
a little charcoal powder. 

When filyer is the metal to be gilt, it is prepared for the 
operation by foaking it in warm dilute muriatic acid, fo that 
the furface may be rendered perfeétly clean ; it is next wafh- 
ed in clean water, which fhould be two or three times chang- 
ed, in order to free it from the whole of the acid; and being 
afterwards dried, and made moderately warm, a little gold- 
amalgam, alfo warm, is to be evenly {pread upon the iilver,, 
to which it will immediately adhere. In applying the amal- 
gam, the operator ufes a little knife, or a brufh made of 
brafs wire, for the purpofe; and giving the work a gentle 
heat before the fire, lie dabs or fpreads the amalgam with the 
bruth farther and more evenly wpon it. 

. Thus far advanced, the metal is fet over the fire, upon a 
grate, or in a fort of cage, under which is a pan of char- 
coal, yielding a heat juft fuficient for evaporating the mer- 
cury ; by which means the mercury 1s railed in fumes, and 
leaves the gold alone adhering to the work; in propor- 
tion as the mercury, evaporating and flying off, difcovers 
places where gold is wanting, they take care to fupply 
them, by adding new pieces of amalgam with the knife or, 
bruth. 

If a thicker gilding be required than can refult from fo 
much of the amalgam as is applied at once, the metal, after 
the firft quantity has left its gold fixed on the furface, has 
more of the amalgam {pread upon it. After the evapora- 
tion of the mereury from this, another quantity may be ap- 
plied in the fame manner. When the mercury 1s evaporated, 
{o that the furface becomes uniformly of a pale yellow colour, 
the metal is made to undergo other operations, by which its 
colour and Tuitre are heightened. For this purpofe, it is firft- 
rubbed with a feratch bruth, compofed of fine brafs wire, till 
its furface is made clean and fmooth, but the pale yellow 
colour {ill remains ; then it is covered over with a compo- 
fition called gilding wax, and again expefed to the fire till 
the wax be burnt off ; and this application is repeated till the 
gold appears of a proper colour. This gilding wax is com- 
pofed of bees’ wax, mixed with the following {ubflances ; 
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“viz. red ochre, verdigris, green vitriol, or alum. ‘Thus the 
colour of the gilding is heightened by a perfect diffipation of 
fome mercury remaining after the former operation. The 
gilt furface is then covered over with a faline compofition, 
confifting of equal quantities of nitre, fal ammoniac, green 
vitriol, and verdigris, finely powdered, and mixed up into a 
patte with water or urine ; or, this is ufed inftead of the gilding 
wax. The piece of metal thus covered is heated till the mix- 
ture fmokes, and quenched in water or urine. This effect 
feems to be produced by the acid of nitre, which is difen- 
gaged by the vitriolic acid of the alum, or other vitriolic 
falt, during the expofure to heat, a€ting upon any particles 
of copper which may happen to lie on the gilded furface. 
If the colour of the gilding be not fufficiently heightened 
by the firft application, a fucceeding one will complete the 
defired effeét. Some artifts think they give an additional 
Juttre to their gilt work, by dipping it in a liquor prepared 
by boiling fome yellow materials, as fulphur, orpiment, or 
turmeric. The only advantage of this operation is, that 
a part of the yellow matter remains in fome of the hol- 
lows of the carved work, in which the gilding is apt to be 
more imperfect, and to which it gives a rich and folid ap- 
pearance. 

Copper, and the alloys formed by its combinations with 
zinc, are gilded much in the fame manner as filver ; but their 
affinity for mercury being confiderably lefs than that of fil- 
wer, it is not eafy to produce a complete adhefion of the 
‘amalgam of gold to the burnifhed furface of thefe metals 
by the fame means, and with the fame evennefs as in the for- 
mer cafe. Advantage is here taken of the nitric acid for 
facilitating the adhefion of the copper and mercury in the 
following manner. ‘The piece of copper, e. g. a button, is 
firft cleaned by fteeping it in acid and fubfequent wafhing, 
- and it is then burnifhed ina lathe, or by other means : after 

this, it is dipped in a neutralized folutiea of nitrat of mer- 
cury, and in a'few feconds, on account of the flrong affinity 
of nitric acid for copper, the mercurial falt is decompofed. 
‘The copper takes the place of the mercury, and at the fame 
time the mercury is depofited in the metallic ftate, on the 
furface of the copper, covering it entirely, and ftrongly ad- 
heriny to it. The gold amalgam is now applied, and the reft 
of the procefs is the fame with that which has been already 
defcribed. Thusa given quantity of gold may be made to 
cover a larger furface than in any other way of gilding on 
metals; five grainsof gold completely gilding both the up- 
per and under furfaces of 144 copper buttons, each of them 
an inch in diameter. (Phil. Mag. ix. 20.) 

Iron cannot be gilt by amalgamation, unlefs it be previ- 
-oufly coated with copper, by dipping it in afolution of blue 
vitriol, or rubbed with the vitriol itfelf a little moiflened. 
Iron may alfo receive a golden coat from a faturated folution 
of gold in aqua regia, mixed with fpirit of wine ; becanfe the 
iron, having a greater afinity for the acid, precipitates the 
gold from it. 

In the gilding of iron, or rather fteel, by means of an amal- 
gam, peculiar difficulties occur. If recourfe he had to the me- 
thod of fimple burnifhing down, the heat requifite for this pur- 
pofe’will, in many cafes, bring the temper of the feel too low ; 
on fuch occafiens the modealready deferibed of gilding copper 
is fometimes practifed: that is, the parts of the feel to be gild- 
ed are pencilled over with nitrat of mercury, by which they 
are covered with a flightly adhering coating of mercury ; 
then the amalgam is applied, and the gilding @uifhed in the 

afaal way. Phe objections to this procefs are, frit, that a 
confiderable heat 1s required, though inferior to that requifite 
for burnifhing down; aad, fecondly, that even with all pofible 
care, the gilding is apt'to be rough and to fcale off. “A very 
Vou. ZVI. 


confiderable improvement on this method is to trace the figure 
of the gilding on the fteel firft of all with a brufh charged 
with a {trong folution of fulphated copper, in confequence 
of which a pretty thick plate of this metal is depofited on 
the fteel to which it may be made to adhere with confiderable 
firmnefs by means of the burnifher; thus the gilding is, in 
part, performed upon the copper. 

A new method of gold gilding upon fteel has lately been 
publifhed. (fee Phil. Mag. xi. p. 144), poffeffing many ad- 
vantages over the others, and capable of ultimately attaining 
avery high degree of perfection. This method depends upon 
the well-known fact, that if fulphuric ether and nitro-muriat 
of gold are mixed together, the ether will, by degrees, fepa- 
rate from the acid nearly the wholeof the gold, and retain 
it for fome time in folution in nearly a metallic ftate. If 
ether, thus charged with gold, is {pread, by means of a pen or 
fine brufh, on the furface of highly peclifhed feel, the ether 
prefently evaporates, leaving the gold behind in clofe contact 
with the fteel, and the adhefion is confiderably improved by 
the fubfequent application of the burnifher. The dearnefs, and 
efpecially the rapid volatility of ether, are objeCtions of fome 
moment, but may be got over by ufing the beft oil of turpen- 
tine inftead of the ether, which has nearly the fame efficacy 
in decompofing the nitro-muriat of gold, and is both cheapers 
and not fo very quickly evaporable. 

On the fubje@ of gilding by amalgamation, Dr. Lewis has 
the following remarks: ‘there are two principal inconveni- 
encics in this bufinefs; one, that the workmen are expofed to 
the fumes of the mercury, and generally, fooner or Jater, have 
their health greatly impaired by them; the other, the lofs of 
the mercury ; for though part of it is faid to be detained ix 
the cavities made in the chimnies for that purpofe, yet the 
greateft part of it is loft. From fome trials [ have madey 
it appeared that both thefe inconveniencies, particularly the 
firft and moft confiderable one, might be in a good meafure 
avoided, by means of afurnace of a due conftruction.”’ 

If the communication of a furnace with its chimney, in- 
ftead of being over the fire, is made under the grate, the 
af-pit door, or other apertures beneath the grate, clofed, 
and the mouth of the furnace left open, the current of air, 
which otherwife would-have entered beneath, enters now at 
the top, and pafling down through the grate to the chimney, 
carries with it completely both the vapour of the fuel, and 
the fumes of fuch matters as are placed upon it. The back 
part of the furnace fhould be raifed a little higher above the 
fire than the fore-part, and an iron plate laid over it, that 
the air may enter only at the front, where the workmaa 
ftands, who will be thus effeCtually fecured from the fumes, 
and from being incommoded by the heat, and at the fame time 
have full liberty of introducing, iafpecting, and removing 
the work. ; 

If fuch a furnace is made of flrong forged (not milled) 
iron plate, it will be fufficiently durable. The upper end of 
the chimney may reach above a foot and a half higher than 
the level of the fire; over this isto be placed a larger tubes 
leaving an interval of an inch, or more, all round between it 
and the chimney, and reaching to the height of ten or twelve 
feet ; the higher the better. The external air, pafling up 
between the chimney and the outer pipe, prevents the latter 
from being much heated, fo that the mercurial fumes will 
condenfe again{t its fides into running quickfilver, which fall- 
ing down to the bottom, is there catched in a hollow rim, 
formed by turniag inwards a portion of the lower part, and 
conveyed by a pipe at one fide into a proper receiver. 

Another method is mentioned by authors of gilding upom 
metals, and alfo upon earthen-ware and glafs; whichis, te 
fute gold with regulus of antimony, io pulverize this mafs, 
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and fpread the powder upon the piece to be gilt; afterwards 
40 expofe it to fuch a fire that the regulus may be evaporated 
while the gold remains fixed. But Dr. Lewis mentions the 
following inconveniencies to which this method is fubject : 
the powder does not adhere to the piece, and cannot be 
equally {pread; part of the gold is diffipated along with the 
reculus ; glafs is fufible with the heat neceflary for the evapo- 
ration of regulus of antimony; and copper is liable to be 
corroded by the regulus, and to have its furface rendered un- 
even. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Techn. p. 77, &c. p. 81. 88. 
and 108. Macquer’s Di&. Chem. Eng. edit. 1777; and 
Aikin’s Di. of Chemiftry, art. Grip1Nc. 

Gitvine Cufbion, is formed by a few folds of flannel, or a 
quantity of tow or wool, fecured on a piece of wood of any 
fize from eight to fourteen inches fquare by a light covering 
of leather, and faftened tight round the edges. ‘The furface 
fhould be perfeétly flat and even, and it is ufually furnifhed 
with ahandle. See Cusnron. 

Gixvinc Knife, a flip of the hollow Spanifh cane, cut up 
to a fmooth and fharp edge, witha good penknife: this cane 
knife cuts the gold leaf better than one of fteel, as it is apt 
to ftick to this laft. ‘This knife may in all refpeéts be the 
fame as thofe ufed’in painting, called « pallet knives ;” the 
blade of which may be four or fix inches long, and fomewhat 
more than half an inch in breadth, with a proportionable 
handle. 

Gitpine Pallet, a flat piece ef wood, about three inches 
long, and an inch broad, covered with a piece of fine woollen 
cloth. 

By breathing upon this pallet, to moiften the clotha little, 
and then clapping it gently down upon the gold leaf, this 
may be raifed from the cufhion, and conveyed to the work to 
be gilded. 

Girpinc 77, a tool made by faftening the long hairs of a 
fquirrel’s tail between two cards, and ufed for taking up the 
gold leaf after it is cut, and applying it to the article to be 
gilded. 

Gitvinc Wax. See Girpine of Metals. 

GILDO, in Biography, a powerful lord in Mauritania, 
ferved the emperor "Cheedofius, in his brother’s revolt in 373, 
with fo much fidelity, that he was raifed to the chief com- 
mand in Africa. During the reigns of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius he maintained a kind of independence, and ruled, at 
his pleafure, the provinces under his command, which he 
oppreffed by every {pecies of tyranny Inthe diffenfions be- 
tween ‘the eaftern and weftern empires, he was perfuaded by 
the minifter Eutropius to acknowledge Arcadius: for 

“this he was condemned asa public enemy by the Roman 
fenate. Aboutthe fame time a deadly quarrel had arifen be- 
tween Gildo-and his- younger brother Mafcezel, in which the 
Jatter had taken refuge in the court of Honorius. Gildo, 
with a brutality that can never be fufficiently execrated; 
fatiated his difappointed vengeance upon the two children of 
his brother, whom he barbaroufly murdered. Mafcezel, an- 
xious for revenge, landed a body of troops in Africa, and 
encamped in the face of a numerous army of Moors collected 
by Gildo. ‘Thefe, intimidated by the fuperior difcipline of 
the Europeans, fled almoft without a blow. Gildo efcaped 
tothe fea-fhore, where he embarked for a foreign country, 
but, being driven back by adverfe winds, he was feized by the 
inhabitants and thrown into a dungeon. ‘There a voluntary 
death faved him from the cruel fate, which his confecience 
told him he might expect from his injured brother. The 
revolt of Gildo, fays the hiftorian, was confidered as an event 
of fo much importance to the empire, that the poet Claudian 
made the ‘¢ Gildonic war” the fubjeét of one of his pane- 

gyrics, to the honour of Stilicho; who was the commander in 
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it ; Hane the fubje& of this article. 
ift. 
GILEAD, Balm of. See Batsam. 

Gireap, Falfe Balm of, in Botany. 
PHALUM. 

GILEAD, in Scripture Geography, mountains of Paleftine, 
which lay E. of Jordan, and feparated the lands of Ammon, 
Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manaffeh from Arabia Deferta. Ac- 
cording to Eufebius mount Gilead reached from Libanus north- 
ward to the kingdom of the Amorites, which was ceded to 
the tribe of Reuben; fo that it muit have extended above 
70 leagues from north to fouth. This mountain, or rather 
chain of hills, was much celebrated for its excellent balm. 
Jer. viii. 22. xlvi. 11. i. 8. Gen. xxxvii. 25. See BALsaM. 
Gilead derived its name from Gael-haed, g. d. the heap of 
witnefs, in reference to the heap of itones raifed as a monu- 
ment of the covenant between Jacob and Laban. Gen. 
Mixes a 

GILES, in Biography, a learned Italian prelate, and 
cardinal of the fixteenth century, diftinguifhed himfelf by 
the progrefs which he made in different branches of litera- 
ture; and was appointed profeffor of philofophy, and then 
of theology, in his order, that of the hermits of Auguttine. 
In 1507, he was raifed to the poft of general of his order, and 
was employed by pope Julius II. to open the council affem- 
bled at the Lateran in the year 1512 ; and, in 1517, was fent 
legate into Germany by Leo X.,on whichoccafion he was pro- 
moted to the office of cardinal. After this he was fent 
into Spain, and employed in many difficult negociations. 
He was nominated bifhop of feveral important fees at dif- 
ferent periods, and alfo patriarch of Conftantinople. He 
died at Rome in 1532, and left behind him a very high 
character for learning. He was, during his life, perpetu- 
ally confulted in difficulties that occurred to the literati 
in the Oriental as well as the Latin and Greek languages. 
He was the author of many works that bear teitimony to 
his reputation, among thefe are, Remarks on the early 
Chapters of the Book of Genefis, Commentaries on fome 
of the Pfalms of David; Dialogues, Epiftles, Poems, &c: - 
In the third volume of “ Ampliffima Colle&tio veterum 
Monumentorum,”? many letters of this prelate and his cor- 
refpondents are inferted, which contain numerous faéts as 
well relating to his own hiltory, as to that -of the period in 
which he flourifhed. Moreri. : : 

GILFORD, in Geography, a {mall poft and market 
town of the county of Down, Ireland. The river Bann 
runs through the centre of it, over which there is a very 
handfome bridge, highly ornamented with hewn ftone, of 
twenty-two arches. {tis a handfome neat town, and thé 
country about it is highly improved; the houfes are good, 
and chiefly inhabited by wealthy and reputable linen-drapers: 
The linen trade is carried on yery extenfively- here, and the 
cloth is as remarkable for the finenefs of its texture, as the 
river is for giving it an excellent bleach. Nothing can ex~ 
ceed in beauty the-vale from Banbridge to Moyallen through 
Gilford, on the borders of the Bann, for a continuance of. 
fix miles; the river in delightful meanders, the rifing* 
grounds furrounding it adorned with woods, and the bot= 
toms variegated with bleach-greens, afford views the moit 
beautiful and piturefque. Gilford is 62} miles N. from 
Dublin, and 11 miles from Armagh. 5 . 

GILGAL, in Scripture Geography, a celebrated place, W. 
of Jordan, where the Ifraeclites encamped after their paflage® 
of this river, and where a confiderable city, famous for’ 
many events, was afterwards built. It was about a Teague“ 
from Jordan and from Jericho. , ; 

GILGE, in Geography; atown of Pruffia, in the cirele of 

7 Samland ; 
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Samland; 28 miles N.W. of Ronipbnie li a river of 


Pruffia, which branches off from the Memel about ; miles 
below Tilfit, and runs into the Curifch Haff, N. lat. 55° 
ro!. E. long. 21° 24’. 

GILGEN, Sr.atown of Auftria, 10 miles N. W. of 
Efferding —Alfo, a town of Stiria; 5 miles N.N.E. of 
Marburg. 

GILGENEAU, atown of Pruffia, in Oberland; 15 
miles N.N.W. of Seldau. 

GILGENBURG, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; 6a 
miles E. of Culm. N. lat. 53° 17'. E. long. 19° 57. 

GILGUL Hanmeruin, a Hebrew phrafe, literally fig- 
nifying the rolling of the dead. To conceive the ufe of this 
expreflion it is to be obferved, that the Jews have a tradi- 
tion that, at the coming of the Meffiah, no Ifraelite fhall 
rife any where but in the Holy Land. What, then, fhall 
become of all the faithful interred in other parts? Shall shey 
perifh, and remain in the ftate of death ? 

No, fay the Jewifh doftors ; but God will dig them fub- 
terraneous canals, or cavities, through which they {hall 
roll from their tombs to the Holy Land; and, when they 
are arrived there, God will blow on them, and raife them 
again. 
oT his imaginary paflage of the carcafes, or afhes, of the 
Jews from their tombs to the Holy Land, by rolling under- 
ground, is what they call gi/eul hammethin, the rolling of 
the dead. 

GILIBERTIA, in Botany, named by Prof'. Gmelin of 
Gottingen in his faulty edition of the Syit. Nat. of Lin- 
nzus, v. 2. 682, in honour of John Emanuel Gilibert, 
author of a Flora Lithuanica, printed in 1781, o€tavo, 
which was fuppreffed by authority of the government of 
Poland, on account of its alleged imperfeétions, but which 
was reprinted by its author afterwards at Lyons, where he 
alfo edited various works of Linneus.—Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Ve 2. 551- (Quivifia; Cavan. Diff. 367. Juff. 264. La- 
marck. Illuitr. t. 302.)—Clafs and order, Decandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Trihilate, Linn. AMelie, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
with four or five teeth, permanent. Cor. Petals four or 
five, ovate, obtufe. NeCtary of one leaf, cup-fhaped, 
fhorter than the petals, embracing the germen, with ten 
marginal teeth. Svam. Filaments none; anthers eight or 
ten, ovate, erect, feflile on the teeth of the neftary. Pi/f. 
Germen fuperior, globofe, furrowed, fhorter than the nec- 
tary ; ftyle fimple, rifing above the neétary ; ftigma glo- 
bofe, thick, furrowed. Peric. Capfule ovate, coriaceous, 
fplitting half way down into four acute recurved valves, 
with longitudinal central partitions, feparating it into four 
eells. Seeds one or two in each-cell, ovate, {mooth, affixed 
to the columella. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with four or five teeth. Petals four or 
five. Neétary cup-fhaped, bearing the anthers on its mar- 
gin. Capfule ovate, of four cells. Seeds moftly folitary. 

1. G. decandra. (Quivifia decandra; Cav. n. 531. t. 211.) 
—Leaves alternate, elliptic-lanceolate, undivided. Flowers 
five-cleft, decandrous, racemofe—Gathered by Commerfon 
in the ifland of Mauritius. An evergreen fhrub, with nu- 
merous, alternate, zig-zag branches. Leaves alternate, 
ftalked, an inch or inch and half long, elliptic-lanceolate, 
entire, more or lefs acute, fmooth, with one rib and many 
tran{verfe veins, without ftipulas. //ocuers from five to 
nine in each axillary clufter, with downy ftalks and calyx. 
Petals white, elliptical, thrice as long as the calyx, filky 
at the back, each about a quarter of an inch in length. 
Neédary white, abeut halfas long. The habit of the fhrub 
and afpeét of the flowers, refemble a Limonia. 
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_ 2. G. eterophyila. (Quiviiia ovata; Cav. n. 532. t. 212; 
and Qu. heterophylla; n. 533. t. 213.)—WLeaves obovate ; 
undivided, finuated, or pinnatifid. Tlowers four-cleft, oc- 
tandrous, fomewhat umbellate.— Gathered by Commerfon 
in the iflands of Bourbon and Mauritius. The /aves are 
rather fmaller than in the lait, and remarkable for their 
variety of fhapes, being either obovate and blunt, or fome- 
what pointed, and either undivided, or more or lefs flightly 
waved or finuated, or deeply and accurately pinnatifid like 
an oak-leaf ; all thefe varieties are found on the fame {peci- 
men, nor can we feparate Quivifia ovata, though all the 
leaves of one plant happened to be undivided, for the ori- 
ginal fpecimens accord in every other particular. The 
flowers are much fmaller than in the firft {pecics, and grow 
from two to four together in rather an umbel, than a clufer. 
Capfule the lize of a pea, pointed, flightly filky 

3- G. oppofitifolia. (Quivifia oppofitifolia; Cav. n. 534- 
t. 214.)—Leaves oppofite, elliptical, undivided. Flowers 
fomewhat umbellate.—Native of the Mauritius. Leas 
broadly elliptical, obtufe, uniform, two inches long, all 
nearly oppolite, as well asthe branches. We have not {een 
the flowers. The fruit is rather umbellate than racemofe, 
the fize of a large pea, furrowed, depreffed, clothed with 
fhining tawny down, and opening into four or five parts on 
the fame branch. 

4. G. rutilans.—Leaves alternate, ovate, pointed, undi- 
vided. Flowers fomewhat racemofe.—Gathered by Com- 
merfon in the Mauritius with the former, but not de- 
{cribed by Cavanilles or Willdenow. The aves are almof 
as large as the laft, but more pointed, often oblique, and al- 
ways alternate. Branches zig-zac. Clufters fhort, racemofe, 
though appearing like little umbels, about the length of the 
foot{talks, each of from three to fix flowers, their {talks very 
flichtly downy Petals filky at the back, a line lone. Fruit 
of four cells, globofe, four-furrowed, the fize of a pea, clothed 
with fhort, denfe, rigid, golden-coloured pubefcence. 

Commerfon, the only botanift who has gathered any fpe- 
cies of this genus, feems to have intended naming the decans 
drous ones Baretia, and the o€tandrous Ababell/a, but they 
cannot be feparated on any botanical principle whatever. All 
go by the name of Bois de Quivi among the French in the 
lands of Mauritius and Bourbon, whence Cavanilles con- 
trived his barbarous name Quivifia. Of their qualities or 
ufes nothing is mentioned. The names of Baretia and Ala- 
ella were both intended to commemorate a young woman, 
who, being defirous of failing round the world, put on men’s 
cloaths, and engaged herfelf as a failor, her real fex being 
concealed from all on board, except Commerfon, to whom 
fhe devoted herfelf, paffing as his fervant. At length, on 
the arrival of the fhip at Otaheife, the more intelligent na- 
tives difcovered the feeret which had efcaped the “penetrae 
tion of her companions, to their no fmall aitonifiment. 
Commerien contrived the word Lonafidia as_a fpecilic name, 
to exprefs her fidelity. The Otaheitans, had they under- 
ftood Latin, would prebably have invented a better. 

GILIMER, or Ge_imar, in Biography, lat king of the 
Vandals in Africa, a defcendant of Genferic, fuccecded to the 
throne of his depofed coufin Hilderic. The emperor Juftinian 
joined the caufe of the dethroned fovereign, and determined 
do annex the African provinces once more to the Roman 
tominions. Belifarius was chofen to execute the defign, 
who failed in 533. Zano, the brother of Gilimer, was, at 
this time, engaged in the conqueft of Sardinia, by which 
circumftance the force of the Vandals was divided, while a 
confiderable party at home flill adhered to the late king 
Hilderic. Guilimer affembled his troops torefift the invadur, 
but being defeated with great {laughter he was glad to re 
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tire to the Numidian deferts, having firft exercifed the ty- 
rant’s policy, by commanding the execution of Hilderic and 
his captive friends. Carthage fubmitted to the victorious 
Belifarius ; but Gilimer colleéted his feattered forces, and 
being joined by Zano, who had returned from Sardinia, a 
fecond aétion enfued, in which Zano loft his life, and Gili- 
mer again retreated. The lofs of the African provinces fuc- 
ceeded, and the defeated king was forced to take refuge in 
the inacceflible mountains of the interior of Numidia, Even 
here, he was furrounded by a part of the Roman army un- 
der Pharus, and reduced to the utmoft diftrefs, which to him 
was peculiarly afli€tive by its contra with the luxury and 
éffeminacy in which he had been accuftomed to live. So de- 
plorable was his fituation, that he is reported to have applied 
to Pharus for a lyre, a fponge, and a loaf of bread: the 
frit he faid was to footh his forrows ; the fecond to dry up 
his tears : the third he afked as an humble delicacy, of which 
he had not tafted fora longtime. His diftreffes at length 
obliged him to fubmit to the conqueror ; he defcended from 
the mountains, and followed Belifarius to Conitantinople, 
marching in the train of his triumph; on which occafion, 
he fuffered neither tear nor figh to efcape, but frequently 
exclaimed, in the language of Solomon, “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity !”’ The emperor received him with re- 
fpect, and fhewed him much attention and kindnefs : he 
would have raifed the fallen monarch to the dignity of pa- 
trician, could he have been perfuaded to renounce the Arian 
do@trine, in which he had been educated. He was put in 
pofleffion of a large elftate in Galatia, where, in the bofom 
of his family, he ended his days in peace. ‘The extinétion 
of the Vandal kingdom in the perfon of Gilimer is to be 
dated from the year 534. Gibbon. Univer. Hit. 
GILION, in Geography, an ifland in the Eaft-Indian fea, 
about 36 miles in circumference. 5S. lat. 77 6’. E. long. 
I a) Ue 
: GILIS, Sr., a town of France, in the department of 
the Scheldt, and chief place of a €anton, in the diftriG of 
Termonde. The place contains 3228, and the canton 16,770 
jnhabitants, on a territory of 95 kiliometres, in fix com- 
munes. yey 
GILITZSTAIN, a town of the duchy of Carinthia ; 
10 miles E.ME. of St. Veit. ‘ ] 
GILL, in Agriculture, a term fometimes applied provin- 
cially to the pair of wheels and frame on which timber is 
conyeyed. \ ‘ ’ 
Gii1, Jon, in Biography, was born at Kettering, in 
Northamptonfhire, in 1697, and difcovering, when very 
young, an wicommon capacity for learning, his father, who 
was a diffenter of the Baptift perfuafion, fent him to a 
grammar-fchool in the neighbaurhood, where he foon out- 
itript his companiens in cla ical attainments. Whes he was 
but eleven years of age he had read feveral of the common 
{chool books in Latin, and made a confiderable proficiency in 
the Greek. Owing to the narrow circumftances of his pa- 
rents he was put to bufinefs, but he did not fail to improve 
his leifure moments by an attention to claffical literature, fo 
that by the time when he had attained his nineteenth year he 
had read all the Greek and Latin authors that had fallen in 
his way, and had diligently ftudied logic, rhetoric, moral 
and natural philofophy. 


He had lkewrfe ftudied Hebrew 
fo as to be able to read the Old Teltament in the original 
with pleafure. In 1716 he was baptized, and foon after 
commenced preaching in private. He now removed to 
Higham Ferrers to profecute a regular courfe of ftudies 
under Mr. Davis, a man of confderable learning, and 
paitor of a baptill church in that place. His ftay here was 
4hort, and after about a year he returned to his native town, 
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and became affiftant. preacher to the congregation there ; 
and in 1719 he received and accepted an invitation to be- 
come paftor of a baptift congregation in Southwark. 
The duties of this fituation he difcharged with great fidelity 
and ufefulnefs more than half a century. He died in 177% 
in the feventy-fourth year of his age. His fentiments in 
religion were ftri€tly Calviniftic; and his moral conduéct 
was unimpeachable and truly exemplary. He was author of 
many works, particularly of ** An Expofition of the Old 
and New Teftament ;”? in nine volumes folio: “* A body of 
Divinity,’’ in three volumes 4to.; “ A Supplement to Mr. 
Whitton’s Effay towards reftoring the true text of the Old 
Teftament.”? In the year 1748, when he had publifhed the 
third volume of his “ Expofition of the New Teftament,”° 
the degree of dotor of divinity was conferred upon him by 
the univerfity of Aberdeen without his folicitation or know- 
ledge: information of the faét was communicated to him by 
two of the learned profeffors, who declared that his diploma 
was prefented to him, ‘¢on account of his great knowledge 
of the fcriptures, of the oriental languages, and of Jewifh 
antiquities, of his learned defence of the fcriptures againft 
Deifts and infidels, and the reputation gained by his other 
works.’’ Dr. Gill had, indeed, from the time of his fet- 
tling in the metropolis, paid a moft unwearied attention to 
the oriental languages: he had ftudied the writings of the 
fathers, ecclefiaftical hiftory, the accounts of the rites and 
cuftoms of the eaftern nations, all which he knew were 
adapted to enrich his ftores of biblical learning, and to 
qualify him for the duties of his profeffion. Gen. Biog. 

Git, in Botany. See Grecuoma. 

Gi1L, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in the fate 
of Maffachufetts and county of Hampfhire, fituated on 
the W. bank of Connecticut river, go miles from Bofton ; 
containing 700 inhabitants. 

Gitt, or Beck, is a name in feveral Englifh counties for 
a brook, rivulet, or fmall ftream of water. 

GiLL, a meafure ot ale or beer, is 1-4th of an ale 
pint = 8 8125 cubic Englifh inches = 1.220779 wine gills 
= .016g9084 cubic links. 

Git of wine, cyder, oil, &c. 
= 7.21875 cubic Englith inches 
.014.5307 cubic links. 

Grit, Scotch meafure, = 1-4th of a mutchkin = 1-26th 
of a Seotch pint, the cubic content of which varies much 
in different places. See Scotch Pix. 

GILLAROO, Trous: See Trout. 

GILLEM’s Bay, im Geography, a bay on the S, coaft 
of the ifland of St. Cheiflopher; two miles W. of Baffe- 
terre. 

GILLE-LE-VICOMTE, Sr, a town of France, in 
the department of the North Coafis; fix miles N.NLE. 
of Guingamp. 

GILLES-LES-BOUCHERIES, Sr, a town of 
France,.in the department of the Gard, and chief place of 
a canton, in the diftrict of Nimes; 10 miles SSE. of 
Nimes. The place contains 53745 and the canton 6557 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 180 kiliometres, in two com- 
munes. 

GILLES-SUR-VIEC€, Sr., a tewn cf France, in the 
department of the Vendée, and chief place of a canton, in 
the di€tri& of Les Sables-d’Olonne ; 13 miles NN.W. of 
this latter town. ‘The piace contains 780, and the canton 
12,335 inhabitants, on a territory of 4325 kiliometres, in 
17 communes. ‘ 

GILLES, Psrer, in Biography, was born at Albi in 
1490, and became diftinguifhed as a fcholat and traveller. 
Having acquired ait extenfive knowledg@ of the learned Ian— 
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guages and the philofophy of the timés, he fet out on his 
travels with a view of making obfervations in natural hif- 
tory and antiquities. On his return he was introduced to 
the notice of George d’Armagnac, bifhop of Rhodes, who 
engaged him to compofe his book * De Viet Natura Anima- 
lium.’ This work, which confifted of extras from Elian 
and others, with obfervations of his own, he dedicated to 
Francis I., who fent him to travel in the Levant, but with- 
out furnifhing him with proper fupplies, fo that he was re- 
duced to great diltrefs, and was obliged to enlift in the troops 
of the fultan Soliman II. for fubliftence. He left Conftan- 
tinople in 1550 and went to Rome, where he died 1555. 
He was author of two geographical works, “ De Bofphoro 
'Thracio,”’ and ¢* De ‘Topographia Con ftantinopoleos,’? which 
are efteemed for their learning ; and alfo of fome tranflations 
from the Greek. Moreri. 

GILLESAY, or Gixtsay, in Geography, one of the 
fmaller Hebrides, between Lewis and North Uift. N. lat. 
57 45’. W. long. 6° 59/. 

_ Giissay Point, a cape on the S.W. coaft of the ifland 
of Celebes. S.Jat..5° 15'. IE. long. 119°.48'. 

GILLESKAAL, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Drontheim ; 240 miles N. of Drontheim. 

GILLETTE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Maritime Alps, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri of Puget-Theniers. The place contains 646, and the 
canton 1712 inhabitants, on a territory of 105 kiliometres, 
in four communes. 

GILLIAN, Guisiaix, or Ghifain, St, a town of 
France, in the department of Jemmappe, fituated on the 
river Haifne and ivrrownded by marthes, and deriving its 
name from a celebrated abbey founded in the year 651 
by Guiflain, the friend of St. Amand. Having been fuc- 
ceffively in the pofleffion of the Dutch, the French, and the 
Spaniards, and of the allies, it was taken by the French in 
1792. St. Gillian was called the key of Mons, and is 
diftant three miles W. of it. 

GILLIFREE. See Jirurte. 

GILLINGHAM, a parih in the hundred of Chatham 

and Gillingham, Kent, England; is feated on the river 
Medway at the diftance of two miles from the town of 
Chatham, and 32 from London. It contains 715 houfes 
and 4133 inhabitants, the greater part of whom are imme- 
diately or indire€tly employed in the bufinefs connected with 
the neighbouring dock-yards. This village, though now 
deprived of its confequence by the increafe of Chatham, 
was formerly of much note. In the time of queen Eliza- 
beth here were four quays, and twenty-feven fhips and 
boats; the largeft of thefe, however, was.only twenty tons. 
The archbifhops of Canterbury formerly had a palace here ; 
one of whom, John Strafford, in the tenth year of Ed- 
-ward IIId’s reign, obtained a charter for a weekly market, 
and an annual fair to continue eight days; but thefe have 
been long difcontinued. William of Gillingham was a na- 
tive of this place. He was a monk of Canterbury, in the 
time of king Richard IJ., and wrote a hiftory ‘of Britain s 
alfo one of his own monaltery. Hlatted’s Hiltory of Kent, 
vol. iv. 8vo. 

GILLORJ, an ifland on the coaft of Weft Florida, di- 
vided from Dauphin ifland by a very narrow channel, 
through which a boat cannot pafs without fome difficulty ; 
and between Gillori and the main land, on the welt fide of 
Mobile bay, there is a chain of {mall iflands and oytter 
fhells, through which is a paflage of four feet, called 
«¢ Paffe au Heron.” 

GILLS, Brancuiz, in Ichihyology, See Fisii, Organs 
af Refpiration. tr 
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Giits, Leaf of the. See Forrum branchiarum. 

GILLY-FLOWER, in Gardening, the common name 
of a fine fragrant flowery plant, common in gardens, &c. 
See DIANTHUS. j 

GitLy-FLowER, Queen’s. See Hesprris. 

GILLY-FLOWER, Stock. See CHEIRANTHUS. 

Gitiy-Lough, in Geography, a lake of Ireland, in the 
county of Sligo; and on the river by which its waters are 
difcharged into the fea ftands the town of Sligo. This 
lake exhibits that variety of charming profpeéts which bold 
hills, wooded lawns, aud large iflands clothed with verdure 
and crowned with trees, united with a great extent of water, 
cannot fail to produce. Beaufort. 

GILMANTOWN,. a_ poft-town of America, in 
Strafford county, New Hampfhire, 8.W. of lake Winni- 
pifcogee, and 52 miles N.W. of Portfmouth; incorpo- 
rated in 1727, and containing 3752 inhabitants. 

GILMARQUEY, a town of Hindooltan, in Dowla- 
tabad ; 13 miles N.IE. of Nander. 

GILOH, or Geto, in Scripture Geography, a town of 
Palettine, fituated in the mountains of the tribe of Judah. 
Jofh. xv. 51. 

GILOLO, in Geography, one of the Molucca iflands, 
in the Eaft-Indian ocean, of confiderable extent, and in its 
irregular form refembling Ce/ebes, which fee. Hts length is 
about 230 Britifh miles, and the breadth of each limb fel- 
dom above 40. The fhores are low ; but the interior rifes to 
high peaks, perhaps of granite. This ifland is faid to have 
been once governed by one fovereign, a fheref from Mecca ; 
but the fultans of Ternate and Tidore now feem to fhare it 
between them, the former poffefling the northern part with 
Mortay, Bakian, Motir, and fome Celebefian iflands, and 
part of Papua; while the fultan of ‘Tidore holds the 
fouthern part with Myfol, and fome other ifles. One of the 
chief towns is Tatanay, fituated on a point or promontory of 
the eaftern limb, faced with precipices, fo as to be accefiible 
only by ladders. Gilolo abounds with oxen, buffaloes, 
goats, deer, and wild hogs; but the fheep are few. The 
bread-fruit and fago-tree are common; and, in fpite of the 
Dutch extermination, there are probably cloves and nutmegs. 
The natives are induftrious, particularly in weaving ; but 
their exertions are fupprefled by Batavian jealoufy. The 
equinoGtial ruts through the fouthern part of the ifland. 
E.long. 128”. 

GILP Locu, in Argylefhire, Scotland, is a kind of 


- gulf branching from Loch Fine on its W. fide, which is 


navigable for vellels to the entrance of the Crinan canal, 
through which they pafs to Loch Crinan, and the Erifh 
fea. See CAnar. 

GILPIN, Brernarp, in Biography, was born at Kent- 
mire, in Weitmoreland, in the year 1517. He was deltined 
by his parents for the church, and educated with that view. 
At fixteen years of age he was entered at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, where he became diflinguifhed for the diligence with 
which he applied to his academical itudies.. He was led to 
think for himfelf, and freely, by the writings of Erafmus ; and 
as he determined to apply himfelf to the ttudy of theology, 
he fet about acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, in order: that he might inveltigate 
the feriptures in their original tongues. In 1539 he took 
his degree of B.A., and in 1541 that of M.A., and about 
the fame time he was elected tellow of his college, and ad- 
mitted into holy orders. Shortly after he was invited to be- 
come a member of cardinal Wolfey’s new foundation at 
Chriit-church, which he acéepted. Here he continued his 
former ftudies, but it does not appear that his couric of 
reading hed produced any doubts in his mind refpe@ing 
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ion, for he even entered into.a vindication of 
the Catholic doctrines ina difpute with Hooper, afterwards 
bifhop of Winchefter. ~ The difcuffion was however favour- 
able to his improvement and candour, as it afforded him the 
opportunity of difcovéring that his own opinions were not 
{o well fupported by feripture as he imagined. Upon the 
acceffion of Edward VI., Peter Martyz was feat, under the 
patronage of that prince, to Oxford to read divinity leétures, 
a duty which he performed in a frain to which that uni- 
verlity had been but little accuftomed. He attacked many 
eftablifhed doétrines, which had been long regarded as the 
truth, and the only truth. Gilpin was looked up to, as ca- 
pable of defending the eftablithed doétrines in oppofition to 
modern innovations, but his faith was fhaken, and he chofe 
to remain an unprejudiced fpectator, ready to embrace what- 
ever fhould appear the truth, after deliberately weighing the 
arguments which the difcuffion might proveke. At length, 
howeyer, he confented to enter the lifts with Peter, and the 
difpute ended in the conviction of Gilpin that there were 
great corruptions in popery, and that there was need of a 
total reformation. He continued at Oxford till he was thirty- 
five, and took his bachelor’s degree in divinity. In 1552 
he was prefented with a living in Durham, but before he 
went to refide there, he was appointed to preach before his 
majefty at Greenwich. The king was not prefeat, but 
Gilpin’s difcourfe was a ferious and very hoftile attack 
on the prevailing avarice and corruption of the age; he 
fpared neither the court, clergy, magiltrates, nor gentry. 
he freedom which he made ufe of at this time recommended 
him to the notice of many perfons of the firft rank, parti- 
cularly of fir William Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh, who 
obtained for him a general licence for preaching. While 
Mr. Gilpin was in London, he frequently viited his uncle 
Tonftal, bifhop of Durham, at that time a_ prifoner 
in the Tower, under a fentence of mifprifion of treafon. 
When Mr. Gilpin was fettled in the country, he felt many 
doubts how to proceed in the inftru€tion of his people; he 
had not made up his own mind on many important doCirines, 
and therefore felt but ill qualified to teach others, or indeed 
to ruard them from the prevailing errors. He accordingly 
refigned his living, and determined, at she advice of Tonttal, 
to {pend fome time abroad. He had now an opportunity of 
re-examining all his opinions; he began to have juft notions 
of the do¢trines of the reformed; faw things in a clearer 
light, and felt a fatisfaction in the change that he had made, 
to which he had hitherto been a ftranger. On the death 
of king Edward, Tonital was releafed and rein{tated in his 
bifhopric ; he immediately offered his nephew a good living, 
which was refpeétfully refufed on confcientious principles. 
Ge returned from the continent in the year 1556, and imme- 
diately vifited bifhop Tonftal, who received him with great 
friendfhip, and prefented him with the archdeaconry of Dur- 
ham, to which he annexed the living of Eafington. He now 
repaired to his parifh, determined to do what good he was 
‘able in reproving vice, and encouraging virtue. His zeal 
and affiduity in the good work of reformation made him 
many enemies, and the cry of herefy was continually founded 
againit him, but by the {kilful management of his uncle, the 
charge, though formally and publicly brought, was difmiffed.- 
After this, he refigned his prefern:ost in the church, and be- 
eame domettic chaplain to the bifllop. Mr. Gilpin did not 
remain long without a benefice, but was indu@ted to the li- 
ving of Houghton-le-Spring, and upor. his arrival at the 
place, people crowded to him from all quarters, perceiving 
ahat he was a teacher very different from thofe to whom they 
had been accuftomed, and by his truly affeétionate treatment 
pf them, be quickly gaiied their confidence, refpeét, and 
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attachment. The bifhop was fill anxious for the advances 
ment of his nephew, and prefented to him a vacant prebend 
in the cathedral of Durham, which Mr. Gilpin modefily, 
but firmly declined, and told the prelate, ‘ that by his bounty 
he had already more wealth than, he was afraid, he could 
give a good account of, and he hoped his lordfhip would 
rather beftow this preferment onone by whom it was more 
wanted.’’ A frefh fet of articles of impeachment were drawn 
up and prefented againit him, and he was again protected by 
his uncle, but from this period the bifhop’s favear to him 
manifeftly declined, and he ftruck him out ef his will. He was 
exceedingly concerned to have in any way offended fo good 
a benefactor, but he could not compromife the matter ; he 
was bound to fatisfy his confcience, and Tonttal was vexed 
that he fhould carry his piety and zeal to what he thought 
an excefs. The malice of Mr. Gilpin’s enemies was not 
fatisfied with the lofs which he had experienced in his uncle’s 
efteem; they accufed him before the favage Bonner, who, 
in the moment of his frantic zeal, declared that he would 
bring him to the ftake in a fortnight. Gilpin refufed to 
liften to the entreaties and interceflions of his friends by 
leaving the country, but was prepared to fuffer for the truth, 
aa he had been zealous in propagating it. He accordingly 
waited with great compofure for the arrival of the bifhop’s 
meffengers. He was apprehended, but fortunately, before 
he could reach London, an account of the Queen’s death met 
them on the road, an event not more favourable to our 
worthy paftor, than important for the country at large. 
The mercilefs favage might now gnafh his teeth, but he 
could no longer infli&t the yenom of his malignity upon the 
unoffending reformers. Gilpin, thus almo‘t miraculoufly de- 
livered, returned to Houghton through crowds of people, 
who regarded him as a father, and who expreffed their ut- 
moft joy, and offered up their thanks to Almighty God for 
his deliverance. Mr. Gilpin was foon nominated to the 
bifhopric of Carlifle, which he declined, giving as a reafon, 
that in this diocefe he had many friends and acquaintance, 
of whom he did not think very highly, and that he muft 
connive at many irregularities, or draw upon himfelf fo much 
hatred as to prevent his ufefulnefs. In 1561 he was offered 
the provoftfhip of Queen’s college, Oxford, which he like- 
wife declined; contenting himfelf with the living of 
Houghton, the duties of which he performed in the moft 
exemplary manner. He employed much of his time in en- 
deavouring to improve the minds of the younger part of his 
parifh, fuffering none to grow up in an ignorance of their 
duty, but urging all to intermix religion with labour, and 
amid the cares of this life to have a conitant regard to the 
next. He was affiduous m preventing lawfuits among his 
parifhioners, and his hall was frequently thronged with peo- 
ple of his own or neighbouring parifhes, who came to fettle 
their differences. He had a tender concern for all under 
affliction, and was a much readier vifitant at the houfe of 
mourning than at the houfe of feafting. To ftrangers and 
travellers there was always a generous welcome at the houfe 
of Mr. Gilpin, and he could fuit himfelf to perfons of all 
ranks in life. Once he received an unexpe&ted vifit frem 
lord Burleigh, and the reception of the noble ftranger 
was fo liberal, that his lordfhip was accuftomed to 
fay, that he could not have expected more at Lambeth. 
When the great ftatefman left his hoft, and had travelled 
about a mile from his refidence, he turned his horfe to take 
one more view of the place in which he had experienced 
fo much content, and having kept his eye fixed fome time, 
he exclaimed, “‘ There is the enjoyment of life, indeed! Who 
can blame that man for not accepting a bifhopric! What 
does he want, or what can he poffefs to make him greater 
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or happier, or more ufeful to mankind.”? Mr. Gilpin’s la- 
bours extended beyond his own parifh; he every year 
vifited divers neglected parifhes in Northumberland, York- 
fhire, Chefhire, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland; and that 
his own flock might not fuffer, he was at the expence of a 
eonttant affiftant. In all his journies he did not fail to vifit 
the gaols and places of confinement ; and by his labours 
and affeGhionate manner of behaviour, he is faid to have re- 
formed many abandoned perfons in thofe abodes of human 
mifery. He had fet places and times for preaching in the 
different parts of the country, which were as regularly at- 
tended as the affize towns of acircuit. If he came to a 
place in which thene was a church, he madeufe of it; if 
net, of barns, or any other large building, where great 
crowds of perfons were fure to attend him, fome for his 
inftrudtions, more, perhaps, to partake of his bounty ; but 
in his difcourfes he had a fort of enthuhaftic warmth, which 
roufed many to a fenife of religion who had never thought 
of any thing ferious before The dangers and fatigues at- 
tending this employment were, in his eftimation, abundantly 
compentated by the advantages which he hoped would ac- 
crue from them to his uninitructed fellow-creatures. He 
did not {pare the rich ; and in a difcourfe before the bifhop 
of Durham, who had already conceived a prejudice againit 
him, he fpoke with fo much freedom, that his beft friends 
dreaded the refult; they rebuked him for giving the prelate 
a handle againft him, to which he replied, ‘ If the difcourfe 
fhould do the good he intended by it, he was regardlefs of 
the confequences to himfelf.”? He then waited on the 
prelate, who faid, ‘* Sir, I propofe to wait upon you home 
myfelf.”? When they arrived at the rectory, and entered 
the houfe, the bifhop turned fuddenly round, and grafped 
him eagerly by the hand, faying, <¢ Father Gilpin, I know 
you are fitter to be bifhop of Durham, than I am to be 
parfon of this church of yours. I afk forgivenefs for pait 
injuries. Forgive me, father, I know you have enemies, 
but while I live bifhop of Durham, none of them fhall caufe 
you any further trouble.”? Upon queen Elizabeth’s recom- 
mending the eftabliihmentof free-fchools, Mr. Gilpin under- 
took to build and endow one, a defign which he immediately 
put in execution. This fchool was no fooner opened than 
it began to flourifh ; and there was fo great a refort of young 
people to it, that in a little time the town was fcarcely able 
to accommodate them. He procured able matters from 
Oxford, and took every method to encourage thofe of his 
pupils who were moit diligent in their ftudies. In the 
Jatter part of his life Mr. Gilpin went through his various 
duties with much difficulty: his health was impaired, and 
his conftitution broken down by the great fatirues which he 
had undergone for many years. In addition to his infirmi- 
ties, he met with an accident which had nearly proved fatal 
to him, and from the effects of which he never perfeCtly reco- 
vered. Ashe was croffing the market-place at Durham, he 
was thrown down, and almoft trampled to death by an ox. 
After a long and tedious confinement, he was able to get 
eut, but continued lame as long as he lived. He died in 
1583, in the 66th year of his age. Such were the life and 
labours of Bernard Gilpin, who, for his exemplary piety, 
jaborious virtue, and unbounded benevolence, deferves to 
have his name tranfmitted to pofterity with refpeét and 
reverence, and who obtained, and moft defervedly among 
his contemporaries, the title of the Northern Apoitle. By 
his unwearied application he had amafled a great flock of 
Knowledge, and was indeed ignorant of no part of learning 
at that time in efteem. He had given more than common 
attention to the ftudy of the dead languages, to hiftory and 
divin:ty ; he is faid to have excelled im poetry, but he ex- 
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pended little time in the purfuit of any thing that was 
foreign to his profeffion. His temper was naturally warm, 
but, by degrees, he fucceeded in obtaining an entire command 
of himfelf. His difpofition was ferious, yet, among his 
particular friends, he was cheerful and even facetious. His 
{everity had no other objet but himfelf: to others he was 
mild, candid, and indulgent. Biog. Brit. 

Givi, Sawrey, who lately praétifed horfe painting with 
fo much fuccefs, was born at Carlifle in 17.33, from whence, 
after having acquired fome relifh for the art trom his father, 
who was a captain in the army, he came to London, and 
was articled to a fhip-painter. His firft interefting works 
were compofed of fome market groups which {truck his eye 
from his window. Soon after he went to Newmarket, being 
encouraged by the late William, duke of Cumberland, where 
he executed many compofitions which might have vied 
with Hogarth in point of charaéter. In the duke’s ftud 
he acquired that knowledge of the horfe, which he has 
difplayed with fuch fuperior fpirit and beauty, and when 
we fee with what felicity he applied it to the higher depart- 
ments of the art, to hiftoric compofitions in the triumph of 
Camillus, the eleétion of Darius, the ft ory of Phaeton, we 
mult lament that fuch talents fhould have been drawn afide 
to the meaner employment of horfe-portrait-painting, which 
occupied too much of his valuable life. 

His drawings of animals, in pencil and water-colours, 
difplay a degree of tafte and {kill feldom attained. As 4 
man he was equally efteemed for probity of charaéter and 
fimplicity of manner, and, as a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, he added honour to the inftitution. Fufeli’s Pil- 
kington. 

GILSON, in Geography, a townthip of America, in 
Chefhire county, New Hampfhire, containing 484 inhabit- 
ants; fituated on the E. fide of A fhuelot river, and joining 
Keene on the fouth. 

GILT, in Rural Economy, a term fignifying a young 
female pig, whether in an open or {payed itate. 

Gint-Head, in Ichthyology. See Aurara and Spanus. 

GIMAR, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 
6 miles E. of Havannah. 

GIMBLET, in Carpentry, a {mall boring tecl, which 
enters the wood with a {crew ; the part above is cylindrical, 
both infide and out; its ufe is to make a way for nails, in 
order to drive more eafily, or to preyent the wood from 
{plittine. 

GIMBLETING, in Sea Language, is apphed to the 
anchor, to denote the action of turning it round by the 
ftock, fo that the motion of the flock appears fimilar to that 
of the handle ofa gimblet, when it is employed to turn the 
wire, 

GIMBOLS, denote the brafs-rings by which the fea- 
compafs is fufpended in its box that ulually ftands in the 
binacle. 

GIMESCH, in Geography, a town and caftle of Hun- 
gary ; 10 miles W. of Bukans. 

GIMIGLIANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra ; 
to miles E. of Nicattro. 

GIMMER, a town of Africa, in Dar-fir; 40 miles 
N.N.W. of Cobbé. 

Gimmer fog, in Rural Economy, a name applied to a 
female fheep of the firft year. 

Ginmer Lamb, a term applied to a female lamb. 

GIMONT, in Geagraphy, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Gers, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Auch; 12 miles IX. of Auch. ‘The place con- 
tains 2300, and the canton $413 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 230 kiliometres, in 13 communes, : 

GIMZO, 


GIN 
GIMZO, in Scripture Geography, a city of Judah, which 


the Philiflines took from Ahaz.. 2 Chron. xxvili. 18. 

GIN, in Geography, a town of China, of the third rank, 

in’ Pe-tcheli ; 10 miles S.E. of Chun-te. 

Guy, formed probably by corruption from engine, in Artil- 
lery and Mechanics, is a machine for raifing great weights, 
compofed of three long legs, two of which are kept at a 
proper diftance by means of two iron cr wooden bars fixed 
to one of the legs by means of a bolt at one end, and by 
the other end to the other leg with a bolt and key, fo that 
it may be put on or off at pleafure. At three feet from 
the bottom is a roller moving in cheeks, that are faftened to 
thefe poles by two iron bands and two iron bolts. The 
three legs of this machine are joined together with an iron 
bolt, about which they move; to this bolt is fixed an iron 
balf ring to hook on the windlafs, containing two brafs pul- 
lies. When the gin ftands upright, and its legs are ata 
proper diftance, one end of the cable is fixed to the dol- 
phins of a gun or mortar with another windlafs, containing 
likewife two brafs pullies, and the other paffes through the 
pullies and round the roller, which is turned round by 
means of handfpikes paffing through the holes im the ends 
of the roller: while a man holds the cable tight, the gin 
is raifed to fuch a height as to admit a carriage being put 
under it. 

The gin is ufed in loading a timber-carriage with timber ; 
it confilts of an acute triangular frame, in the lower part of 
which is a roll or windlafs : at the apex is a fet of pulles, 
and a hole to receive the top of a ftrong pole, which is fet 
up oppofite the triangular frame, which by this means forms 
a fort of tripod (or triangle, as it is commonly called 
among workmen) ftanding acrofs a tree to be raifed and 
loaded: the gin-rope is then reeved through a moveable 
block of puliies, faftened by a chain to the tree, through 
that in the top of the gin and round the rell; and then, by 
means of hand-fpikes or levers ufed to the roll, the tree is 
drawn up to a fufficient height forthe timber-carriage to 
be paffed under it. Long treeshare raifed at one end firtt, 
and two of the wheels of the timber carriage are pafled 
under them ; when the other ends are raifed in like manner, 
and the other two wheels (which are made to feparate for 
this purpofe) are paffed under them, and then are joined 
to the other wheels by the long adjuftable pole with which 
the carriage is furnifhed. See Timsrn-Carriage. 

An erect axis or drum, turned by the force of horfes 
walking in a circle, and ufed for raifing coals and other 
weizhts, is alfo called a gin ; the buckets being attached to 
the oppofite ends of a rope, which pafles round the drum, 
and which is drawn by means of its adhefion to the drum. 
One of the buckets defcends empty, while the other is 
drawn up full ;.and wher the motions of the buckets are to 
be changed, the horfes are turned, or the wheels are made 
to impel the axis in a contrary direction, when any other 
moving power is employed. 

For fhallow mines or fhafts, thefe ave worked by 
horfes, and are called horfe-ciis; and in deep mines 
thus worked, it is ufual to have two levers pro- 
jecting frem the fhaft, fo as to employ two horfes, and 
even four sin fome cafes, with a boy to each pair, or 
fingle horife, to itop and turn them, fo as to draw from the 
other fide of the lever, as often as a corve or bafket arrives 
at the top of the fhafth. See the article Coat. 

-'The increafing depth of the pits, and demand for 
eoals at Newcatlle, occafioned Mr. Smeaton, the en- 
gineer, to be applied to in the year 1777, by the pro- 
prietors of Long Benton colliery, to cont vive them a 
mode of drawing more expeditioufly, and larg*r bafkets of 
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coals than the horfe-gins then in ufe, and he accordingly 
erected for them a water-gin, the fupply for which was 
raifed by the fteam-engines employed at the pits. Since the 
above period, {mall iteam-engines, called wimfeys in many 
places, have been applied to the winding of coals, and other 
minerals, and have already fuperfeded all other modes of 
drawing at the large collieries; thefe feveral modes of 
drawing or winding we fhall defcribe particularly in the ar- 
ticle WinpinG-Lagine. 

Gry, in Mining, horfe-gin, or coal-gin, isa machine ufed for 
drawing buckets or corves of earth or minerals up a mine- 
fhaft or tunnel-pipe of a canal : it confiftsof a large vertical 
drum or barrel, on which a rope winds, which is conduéted 
to pullies over the fhaft ; and ufually as one bucket or corve 
defcends another afcends. See the preceding article and 
Mine Wixvrxe Engine. 

Gix-driver, is the man or boy who attends the gin-horfe 
and turns him, when a full bucket or corve kas arrived at the 
top of the mine-thaft. 

GINAIRJ, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Kumbe. 

GINANNIA, in Botany, fo called by Scopoli and 
Schreber in memory of Count Jofeph Ginanni, a native of 
Ravenna, whofe pofthumous werks ia Italian, compofin 
two folio volumes, with above go plates, were publithed at Ve- 
nice in 1755. They chiefly relate to the marine produ@tions of 
the Adriatic, as corals, fuci,a few fhells, &c. but are perhaps 
not too feverely charaéterized by Linneus, ina letter to 
Gerard, as ** of no manner of ufe”’ The author was re- 
commended to the fiudy of natural hiftory by -his friend 
Valifneri, as a cure for hypochondriacal diforders, but this is 
hardly a fufficient reafon for the publication of his book, 
Haller appears to have feen the frit volume only. Schreb. 
271. Mart. Mill. Dict. v.2. (Paloue; Aubl. Guian. 365. 
t. 141. Palovea; Juff. 351. Brownea pauciflora; Willd. 
Sp. Pl.v. 3.716.) See Brownera, to which genus we are 
perfuaded this plant is rightly referred by Willdenow at the 
fuggettion of Schreber, Addend, 829. The fem is fhrub- 
by, 15 feet high, branched, the branches alternate, ftraight . 
or declining. Leaves fimple, alternate, nearly feffile, ovate, 
entire, pointed, fmooth and fhining. Svipules minute, acute. 
Flowers terminal, few, red, large, and handfome, their 
fhort falks enveloped in large concave imbricated brafeas. Le- 
gume veddifh, linear, compreffed, three inches long, fome- 
what like that of Cercis filiquafirum. Native of the forefts 
of Guiana, flowering in February, and bearing fruit in May. 

GINASSERVIS, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Var, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriét of Brignolles ; nine miles N.W. of Barjols. The 
place contains 782, and the canton Sooo inhabitants, ona 
territory of 3024 kiliometres, in fix communes. Phe: 

GINDARUS, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia, ia 
Syria, fituated on a mountain, E. of the gulf of Ifficus. 

GINDELI, in Geography, a town of Candahar, on the 
Behat ; 48 miles E.S.E. of Cabul. 

GINDERE, a town of Ceylon; five miles N. of Point 
de Galle. . 

GINERCA, a town of the ifland of Corfica, fituated in 
a {mall bay to which it gives name; 13 miles S. of Calvi. 

GINESTAS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aude, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of Nar- 
bonne; feven miles N.W.of Narbonne. ‘The place contains 
scr, and the canton 6753 inhabitants, on a territory of 167% 
kilometres, im 15 communes. : 

GINETO, Svr. a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra; 16 
miles N.W. of Bifignano. . 

GINETTA, Genera, or Genet, in Zoology, the VivEr- 
RA genetta of Linnzus, which fee. 

GINGER, 


GIN 
GINGEE, in Geography, a town and fortrefs of Hin- 


dooftan, in the Carnatic, once the capital of a kingdom 
of the fame name, fituated ona mountain and defended by 
three caflles ; 33 geographical miles from Pondicherry and 
23 from Trinomaly. N. lat. 12’ 16’. E long. 79° 36’. 

GINGER, in Botany. See AMomum. 

Gixarn, Zingiber, in the Materia Medica, &c. Ginger 
is either black or white. In Jamaica this plant attains its 
full height and flowers about Auguft or September, and 
fades about the clofe of the year. When the ftalks are en- 
tirely withered, the roots are in a proper ftate for digging, 
which is generally performed in the months of January and 
February. “ After being dug, they are picked, cleanfed, and 
gradually feethed, or fcalded in boiling water : they are then 
{pread out, and expofed every day to the fun till fufficiently 
dried ; and after being divided into parcels of about roolb. 
weight each, they are packed in bags for the market : this is 
called the “black ginger."" <¢ White ginger’’ is the root of 
the fame plant, but inttead of f{ealding the roots, by which 
they acquire the dark appearance of the former, each root 
is picked, feraped, feparately wafhed, and afterwards dried with 
great care: by this operation more than double expence is in- 
curred, and the market price is proportionably greater. Black 
ginger is faid by Jacquin to lofe part of its effential oil by 
being thus immerfed in boiling water ; and on this account 
it is Tels ufeful for medical and other purpofes than the white, 
which is always good when perfeétly found and free from 
worm-holes: but that imported from the Eait Indies is 
ftronger than any we have from Jamaica. 

This warm aromatic root appears, fays Lewis, to be 
much lefs liable to heat the conttitution than might be ex- 

ected from the penetrating heat and pungency of its taite, 
and the fixednefs of its aétive principles. But Dr. Cullen is 
of opinion, that there is no real foundation for this remark. 
It gives part of its virtue to water, and the whole to re¢tified 
{pirit, tinging the latter of a deep, and the former of a pale 
yellow colour. This latter property it pofleffes in fo confi- 
derable a degree, that if a watery infulion of this root be 
boiled down to a thick confiltence, diffolved afrefh in a large 
quantity of water, and {trongly boiled down again, the heat 
-and pungency of the root remain, but with little or nothing 
of its fmell. It is ufed medically as an antifpafmodic and car- 
minative. The eafes in which it is more immediately fer- 
viceable are flatulent colics, debility and laxity of the ftomach 
and inteftines, and in torpid and phlegmatic conititutions to 
excite brifker vafcular aétion. It is feldom given but in eom- 
bination with other ingredients.. In the Pharmacopeeias it is 
direGted to be adminiftered under the form of a fyrup and 
tinéture ;. it is alfo prefcribed as a condiment, and as a 
{ubfidiary ingredient in many compofitions. ‘The fyrup of 
ginger 1s prepared by macerating two ounces of the ginger 
-root fliced in a pint of boiling water for twenty-four hours, 
and then ftraining, and adding two pounds of retined 
fugar, as in other fyrups. The tincture of ginger is formed 
by macerating two ounces of ginger root fliced in two pints 
of proof {pint for 14 days, and then ftraining the liquor. 
The dietetic qualities and ufes of ginger are well known ; 
and it is employed under various forms. 

It is not uncommon to candy the root, when green, with 
fugar and honey ; having firft fteeped it {ome time in water, to 
takeaway part of its acrimony, and to difpofe it to let go 
the outer fkin. This candied ginger, brought from abroad, is 
moderately aromatic. They alfo make a marmalade of it, 

cakes. 
i en people make great ufe of this confection, 
as holding it foyereign againit the feurvy. The Indians eat 
the root, when green, by way of fallad, firft chopping it 
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{mall, mixing it with other herbs, and feafoning it with oif 
and vinegar. 

Ginger may be preferved by wafhing it, and laying it ta 
fteep for ten or twelve days in white wine and water, ftirring 
them every day; then boila pound of roots with two quarts 
of white wine, and about a pint of lemon juice, for a quarter 
of an hour; then add two pounds and a half of fine fugar, 
and boil it to a fyrup, {cumming it as it rifes; fet it by till 
the next day in a glazed pan ; then boil it for half an hour, 
and repeat this boiling at the fame interval till the ginger is 
clear. Put it into glaffes, and cover them with paper, and 
it will afford a fine fweermeat for the winter, A wine is 
made of ginger, which is a pleafant and falubrious beverage. 

Gincer, in Geography, one of the fmaller Virgin ifles in 
the Weit Indies; 10 miles S.S.W. of Virgin Gorda. N. lat. 
187 5’. W. long. 62° 53'—Alfo, a town of Egypt, on the 
E. branch of the Nile, oppofite to Manforah. 

GINGERBREAD, aricher kind of bread; the flavour 
and tafte of which are heightened and improved with {pices, 
and particularly ginger ; whence the name. 

There are various forms and preparations of gingerbread : 
we fhall content ourfelves with the following receipt, whick 
is well recommended. 

Into a pound of almonds, blanched and pounded, grate a 
penny white loaf ; fift and beat them together; to the mixe 
ture add an ounce of ginger, fcraped tine ; and liquorice, 
and annifeed in powder, of each a quarter of an ounce ; 
pour in two or three fpoonfuls of rofe-water, and make the 
whole into a patte, with half a pound of fugar : mould and 
roll it, print it, and dry it in a ftove. Others make it of 
treacle, citron, lemon, and orange-peel, with candied ginger, 
coriander, and caraway-feeds, mixed up with as much flour as. 
will make it into a patte. 

GINGERO, or Lenpero, in Geography, a kingdom of 
Africa, fituated on the S.W. of Abyflinia. N. lat. 6°. E. long. 
about 35°. 

GINGHAM, a town on the north coaft of Sumatra. N. 
lat. 5° 10’. E. long. 96° 10’. 

GINGIDIUM, in Botany, a name adopted by Forfter, 
Nov. Gen. t. 21, for an umbelliferous plant, found on the 
hills of New Zealand, which he himfelf fufpe@ted to be a 
Ligufticum, and which has been fo confidered by following 


botanifts. It is Ligufficum Gingidium of Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 
1428. See Licgusricum. 


The 50yy1div of Diofcorides appears to be likewife of this 
natural order, but the fpecies can fcarcely be determined with 
certainty. Dr. Sibthorp fuppofed it might be Daucus Gin- 
gidium of Linneus, merely from the coincidence of the names, 
for it agrees better with D. Vifnaga, Ammi Vifnaga, Prod. 
Fl. Grae. n. 6503 not that any thing can be gathered, from 
the defcription of Diofcorides, to quote him, infuch a cafe, 
with any propriety. He fays it is «* by fome called Lepidium, 
and grows very abundantly in Cilicia (now Caramania) and 
Syria. It isalittle herb, like wild carrot, but more flender 
and more bitter, with a whitifh and bitterifh root.’? This 
will be found to accord equally well with many plants of thofe 
countries. Matthiolus, mifled, as it feems, either by a Latin 
verfion, or by the opinion of thofe who take the sx@uauo; of 
Diofcorides tor the Paffinaca, or Parfnip, whereas it is evi- 
dently by the defcription a Daucus, or Carrot, took for the 
yeyydioy a Syrian plant, firft defcribed by himfelf, and whick 
indeed is‘{maller and flenderer than the Parfnip, though larger 
and broader than the Carrot. Hence he cenfures thofe who 
have taken the Chervil, Scandix Cerefolium, for the herb in 
queftion, though they really appear to be more in the right 
than himfelf. However this may be, the plant of Matthiolug 
is the Daucus Gingidium of Linngys, as well as his D.ducidus : 
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Linnaeus having in the firft inftance defined it from the wooden 
eut of Matthiolus, and-in the latter defcribed it from a {pe- 
«imen in the Upfal garden. The hiftory of this miftake is 
‘given at length, by the writer of the prefent article in the 
Tranfactions of the Linnean Society, v. 9. 131. 

GINGING, ia Mining, fleining ‘ or {taining, fignifies the 
lining of a mine-fhaft with ftones or bricks for its fupport. 
Shallow fhafts, where the meafures are adapted to itand, are 
funk firft, and the lining of them with {tone, or ginging, is be- 
gun from the bottom and carried up at once to the tep: but 
in finking deep fhafts, after as great a depth is done at once 
as the nature of the meafures will permit, a further depth is 
funk in the bottom, beginning firlt withinfide the ginging, 
and continuing the fhaft of that diminifhed diameter for 
12 or 18 inches, according to the foundnefs of the mea- 
fures in that place, when it is gradually enlarged to the full 
fize as the finking proceeds, and funk fome yards lower, until 
‘upon reaching a bed of ftone, or as great a depth as ts judged 
fafe, according to the nature of the inking, the ginging ts be- 
gun, and carried up to where the diminithing ef the fhafts 
begins ; when the fame is picked out to admit the fucceflive 
courfes of {tone or bricks, as high as is judged fafe, then the 
removal of the remainder of the {upport for the firft ginging 
is commenced, by cutting out a piece, wide enough to admit 
of ene or two courfes of {tone or bricks, being built up like 
a pier, which is firmly keyed or underpinned to the ging- 
ing above by metns of tile-fheds or thin flate if neceflary : 
a fimilar piece is then cut out and underpinned on the oppofite 
fide of the fhaft, and then another between each of thefe, 
and fo on, until the ginging of the lower and upper part 1s en- 
tirely joined all round the fhafts. 

The fhaft is then deepened withinfide the laft ginging, and 
funk, firft narrow and then of its proper width, as far as is 
jadged fafe, when a new ginging is begun, and carried up, 
‘and joined to that previoufly finifhed, as above defcribed. 
Solid ttone-beds or permanent rocks, which are met with in 
finking, are not ginged, but the fhaft is funk through fuch 
rocks, of the fame diameter as the infide of the ginging, 
which {tands upon their top and is pinned up beneath their 
bottoms. 

GINGIVA, in Anatomy, the gum; a hard fort of flefh, 
invefting the alveoli, or fockets, of the teeth. See Gums 
under Cranrom. 

GINGLARUS, in the Ancient Mufic, a {mall Egyptian 
flute, which, according to Jul. Pollux, was proper for a 
fimple melody, perhaps from having but few holes 

GINGLYMOID, in Anatomy, from yilyauys:, a hinge, 
and sc, form 5 a term applied to certain joints of the body. 
‘See DIARTHROSIS. 

GINGLYMUS. See Drartnnosis. 


GINGO, Grxcoux, or Gingoup, in Geography, a town of 
the Valais; 1omiles W. of Aigle. 

GINGRA, in Aniiquity, a kind of dance ufed at fu- 
perals. 

GINGRAS, or Gixeros, inthe Ancient Mufic, a dance 
performed to the found ef flutes. 

GINGRINA, in Antiquity, a name given to a fmall kind 
of flute fit for beginners. 

GINGROS, and Gixertas, Mufical Inflrumeuts of the 
Ancients. “The Phoenicians, according to Athenzus, had 
flutes of only a palm in length, which produced acute, but 
plaintive founds. The Carians made ufe of them in their 
funerals ; perhaps by Carians the Pheenictans are meant here, 
as in Corinna and Bathyllides. Thofe flutes derive their 
names from the lamentations of the Pheenicians at the death 


of Adonis, whom they called Gingres. Encyel. Suppl. 
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GINHEIM,; in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 


county of Hanau Munzenberg; 11 miles W. of Hanau. 

GIN-HOA, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
Quang-tong ; 22 miles N. of Chao-tcheou. 

GIN-HOAT, a town of China, of the third rank, is 
Se-tchuen ; 32 miles S. of Tche-lileou. 

GINIPALIAGARUM, a town of Hindooftan; 25 
miles FE. of Calicut. 

GINKGO, in Botany, Linn. Mant. 313. Kampf. Amoen- 
811. t. 813.—The Japanefe name of a tree, as large as @ 
Walnut-tree, with leaves refembling an Adiantum. he 
male flowers are in catkins, the female folitary, on ftalks, 
producing a drupa, whofe nut refembles that of a Piffacia, 
with a white, fomewhat altringent, kernel, which is eaten in 
Japan, being fuppofed to affilt digeftion. This tree is hardy 
in our gardens, fometimes bearing catkins, but no fruit. 
The late Mr. Gordon fent a living plant to Linneus, whe 
mentions it ia an appendix by the above appellation, not be- 
ing able either to define the genus, or to name it properly, 
tillhe knew the fructification. Mr. Salifbury having with 
great afliduity determined its effential characters, it was de- 
dicated to him, by Dr. Smith im the Tranf. of the Linn, 
Soe. v. 3. 330, and his botanical merits will ever jultify the 
appropriation. See SaLispunria. 

GIN-KIA-CENTZE, in Geography, a town of Chinefe 
Tartary. N. lat. q1° 45’. E. long. 123° 29/. 

GIN-KIEOU, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
Pe-tcheli ; 17 miles N. of Ho-kien. 

GINLIA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra; 12 miles 
N. E. of Teramo. 

GINNANIT, Francis, in Biography, was born at Ra- 
yenna in 1716. He was educated in his father’s houfe, and 
at the age of fourteen was placed at Parma, as page to the 
duke of Antony Farnefe. The duties of this fituation did 
not prevent him from purfuing his ftudies, and he was parti- 
cularly attentive to natural hiftory, under the direction of 
his uncle Jofeph Ginnani, who was well known for his re- 
fearches into marine produGions. He devoted himfelf toa 
retired and ftudious life, and was the inventor of divers agri- 
cultural inftruments and other machines, ufeful as well as 
curious. His writings, which relate to almott all the de- 
partments of natural hiftory, obtained for him an admifiion 
into the learned focieties of Londen, Paris, Bern, and Peru- 
gia, and he held a literary correfpondence with many o! the 
moit eminent natural philofophers of the age. In private 
life he was courteous, modeft, and benevolent, and he was 
particularly obfervant of the duties of religion. He «died 
at the age of forty. His principal work was a treatife on 
the difeafes of corn, with obfetvations on the caufes and 
remedies. He publifhed an account of the natural ~produc- 
tions in the mufeum of Ravenna, and he greatly interefted 
himfelf in the inftitution of the fociety of that town. He 
left behind him fome manufcripts, among which was a “ Na- 
tural and Civil Hiftory of the Pine Foreits of. Ravenna.’” 
Gen. Biog. 4 

GINNIS, in Geography, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 
21 miles W.N. W. of Erzerum. 

GINNISH, a town of Hindoollan, in Guzerat ; 36 miles 
S. of Amedabad. 

GINONDAYAN, atown on the E. coat of the ifland 
of Leyta. “Nulat. 10% 237" Evlong./125° ro!. 

GINORIA, in Botany, was named by Jacquin, to coni- 
memorate a patron of fcience and of himfelf, the marquis 
Charles Ginori, governor of Leghorn, who was extremely 
liberal in fupporting a botanic garden'at Florence. Linn. 
Gen. 240. Schreb. 323. Jacq. Amer. 148. » Willd. Sp. 
Ply. 2.871. Mart. Mill, Dict, v. 2. Juamarck Dict. 
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v. 2.712. Jufl. 331. Clafs and order, Dodecandria Mono- 
gynia, Nat. Ord. Calycanthema, Linn. Salicarie, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf: tube bell- 
fhaped ; limb fix-cleft : fegments lanceolate, {preading, co- 
loured, permanent. Cor. Petals fix, roundith, {preading, long- 
er than the calyx, with long claws inferted into the neck of 
the calyx. Siam. Filaments 12, awl-fhaped, the length of 
the calyx and inferted into it ; anthers kidney-fhaped. Pi/. 
Germen roundith, depreffed ; ftyle awl-fhaped, as long as the 
corolla, not deciduous; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Capfule 
roundifh, deprefled, thining, coloured, with about four fur- 
rows and four valves, of one cell, gaping at the top. Seeds 
numerous, minute; receptacle roundith, large. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fix-cleft. Petals fix. Capfule of one cell, 
with four valves, coloured, with many feeds. 

1. G. americana. Linn. Sp. Pl. 642. Jacq. Amer. t gl. 
Native of the rocky and gravelly banks of rivers in the 
ifland of Cuba. This beautiful fhrub has much of the af- 
pect of a myrtle, and bears its flowers and ripe fruit in 
December. It rifes erect to the height of three or four 
feet, and its branches are round, {mooth, and woody. 
Leaves lanceolate, entire, {mooth, {preading, on fhort foot- 
ftalks, oppolite, an inch and half long, numerous, Stalks 
fingle-flowered, flender, axillary and terminal. Mowers 
inodorous, with a reddifh calyx, blue corolla, and dark-red 
capfule, containing a molt beautiful berry. Seeds whitith. 
The capfule remains entire for fome time after the feed is 
fhed, together with the calyx and part of the ftyle. The 
natives call this plant Rofa dl rio, or river Rofe—It has ne- 
ver been introduced into the gardens of Europe, nor have we 
even feen a dried {pecimen. 

GIN-PIN, in Geagrephy, a town of China, of the third 
rank, in Chan-tong ; 17 miles N. E. of Tong-chang. 

GIN-SENG, or Nin-sena, in Botany. See Prvax. 

Gix-senG, ta the Materia Medica, is one of the prin- 
cipal medicines of the Chinefe and ‘Tartars; and_ their 
moft eminent phyticians have written many volumes concern- 
ing its virtues. 

It is known among them by divers other names, expreffing 
only jpirit, or the pure Spirit of the earth ; the plant that gives 
immortality, kc. It makes, in effect, the whole materia me- 
dica for the people of condition, put is too precious for the 
populace. j : 

All the writers of the Chinefe affairs make mention of the 
gin-feng: as Martinius, in his Atlas ; F. Kircher in his 
China Iluttrata; 1. Tachard, in his Voyages; and I’. Le 
Comte, in his Memoirs. 

And yet we knew but very little of this plant before Fr. 
Jartoux, a Jefuit, and miffionary in China; who, being em- 
ployed, by order of the emperor, in making amap of Turtary, 
in the year 1709, had an opportunity of feeing it growing in 
avillage about four leagues from the kingdom of Corea, in- 
habited by Tartars, called Calca-Tatze. 

‘hat father took this opportunity to make a apace of 
the plant, and give an accurate defcription of it, with its 
virtues and manner of preparing it. The gin-feng, accord- 
“ine to his defeription and drawing, has a white root, fome- 
what knotty, about thrice the thicknefs of the flem, and 
which grows tapering to the end; at a few inches from the 
head it frequently parts into two branches, which gives it 
fome refemblance of a man, whofe thighs the branches repre- 
fent; and it is hence it takes the denomination gin-feng, 
which fignifies a figure of a man. a 

It is hard to fay, why the Chinefe fhould call it gin-feng, 
a word which fignified figure or reprefentation of a man nel- 
ther that father, nor any he enquired of, could ever find, that 
it bore more refemblance to the figure of aman thanis erdi- 
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narily feen among other roots. The Tartars, with more rea. 
fon, call it orhota, that is, the firft of plants. It grows to’ 
the height of about eighteen inches. 

The plant dies away every year: the number of its years 
may be known by the number of flalks it has fhot forth, of 
which there always remains fome mark, 

Thofe who gather the gin-feng preferve only the root ; 
and all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time they bury 
together, in fome place under ground ; then they take care 
to wafh it well, and feour it witha brufh ; then dip it in feald- 
ing water, and prepare it in the fumes of a fort of yellow mil- 
let, which gives it part of its colour. [he millet is put in 
aveflel, with a little water, and boiled over a gentle fire ; the 
roots are laid over the veffel, upon fmall traniverfe pieces of 
woed, being firft covered with a linen cloth, or fome other 
yeffel placed over them. 

They may alfo be dried in the fun, or by the fire; but 
then, though they retain their virtue well enough, they have 
not that yellow colour which the Chinefe fo much adimire 
When the roots are dried, they mutt be kept clofe in fome 
very dry place; otherwife they are in danger of corrupting, 
or of being eaten by worms. 

As to the place where this root grows, it is between the 
thirty-ninth and forty-feventh degree ef north latitude, and 
between the tenth and twentieth degree of eait longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of Pekin. Here is found a 
long tract of mountains, which thick forefls, that cover and 
encompa{s them, render almo{t impaflable : it is upon the 
declivities of thefe mountains, and in thele thick foretts, 
upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots of trees, 
and amidft a thoufand other different forts of plants, that 
the gin-feng is found ; it isnot to be met with in plains, val- 
leys, marfhes, the bottoms of rivulets, or in places too much 
expofed and open 

If the foreft takes fire and be confumed, this plant does 
not appear till two or three years after ; it alfo lies hid from 
the fun as muchas poffible, which fhews that heat is an ene« 
my to it. 

The places where the gin-feng grows are, on every fide, 
feparated from the province of Quang-tong by a barrier of 
wooden flakes, which encompafles this whole province, 
and about which guards continually patrol, to hin- 
der the Chinefe from going out and looking after this 
root. 

Yet, however vigilant they are, greedinefs after gain ine 
cites the Chinefe to lurk about privately in thefe deferts, fome- 
tines to the number of two or three thoufand, at the hazard 
of lofing their liberty, and all the fruits of their labour, if 
they are taken either as they go out of or come into the 
province. 

The emperor, in order that the Tartars fhould reap all 
the advantage that is to be made of this plant; rather than 
the Chinefe, gave orders, in 1709, to ten thoufand Yartars, 
to go and gather all they could find of the gin-feng, upon 
condition that each perfon fhould give him two ounces of the 
belt, and that the reit fhould be paid for, eight for weight, 
in pure filver. 

It was computed, that, by this means, the emperor would 
get this year above twenty thoufand Chinefe pounds of it, 
which would not coft him above one-fourth part of its 
value. 

We met, by chance, fays I. Jartoux, with fome of thefe 
‘Yartars, in the midit of thefe frightful deferts ; and their 
mandarins, who were not far out of the Ways came, one 
after another, and offered us oxen for our fubfittence, ace 
cording to the. commands they had received from the ems 
peror. 
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This army of herbalifts obferved the following order : af- 
ter they had divided a certain tract of land among their feve- 
ral companies, each company, to the number of a hundred 
perfons, fpread itfelf out ina right line, toa certain fixed 
place, every ten of them keeping at a diftance from the 
reft. 

Then they fearched carefully for the plant, going on lei- 
furely in the fame order; and in this manner, ina certain 
number of days, they run over the whole fpace of ground 
appointed them. 

When the time was expired, the mandarins, who were en- 
camped in their tents in fuch places as were proper for the 
fubfiftence of their horfes, fent to view each troop, to give 
them frefh orders, and to inform themfelves if their number 
was complete. 

If any one of them was wanting, as it often hap- 


pened, either by wandering out of the way, or being 


attacked by wild beafts, they always looked for him a 
day or two, and then returned again to their labonr as be- 
fore. 

Gin-feng was formerly fuppofed to grow only in Chinefe 
Tartary, affecting mountainous fituations, fhaded by clofe 
woods, but it has now been long known that this plant is 
alfo a native of North America, whence M. Sarrafin tranf- 
mitted fpecimens of it to Paris in the year 1704; and the 
gin-feng fince difcovered in Canada, Pennfylvania, and Vir- 

iaia, by Lafiteau, Kalm, Bartram, and others, has been 
found to correfpond exactly with the Tartarian fpecies, and 
its roots are now regularly purchafed by the Chinefe, 
who confider them to be the fame with thofe of eaftern 
erowth, which are known to. undergo a certain preparation 
above-mentioned, by which they affume a fomewhat differ- 
ent appearance. This plant was firft introduced into Kng- 
land in 1740 by that induftrious naturalift, Peter Collin- 
fon. The dried root of gin-feng, as it is imported here, is 
fearcely as thick as the little finger, about three or four inches 
long, frequently forked, tranfverfely wrinkled, of a horny 
texture, and both internally and externally of a yellowiih 
white colour. ‘To the tafte, fays Lewis (Mat. Med.), it 
difcovers a mucilaginous fweetnefs, approaching to that of 
liquorice, accompanied with fome degree of bitterifhnefs, and 
a flight aromatic warmth, with little or no fmell. It is far 
fweeter, and of a more grateful {mell, than the roots of fen- 
nel, to which it has by fome been fuppofed fimilar-; and 
differs likewife remarkably from thofe roots, in the nature 
and pharmaceutie properties of its active principles: the 
fweet matter of the gin-feng being procured entire in the 
watery as well as the fpirituous extra¢t, whereas that of 
fennel-roots is deftroyed or diffipated in the infpiflation of the 
watery tinéture. The flight aromatic impregnation of the 
gin-feng is likewife in good meafure retained in the watery 
extract, and perfectly in the {pirituous. 

The gin-feng, we haye obferved, is an ingredient in moft 
of the medicines which the Chinefe phyficians preferibe to 
the better fort of patients: they affirm, that it is a fove- 
reign remedy for all weaknefles oceafioned by exceffive fa- 
tigues, ‘either of body or mind; that it attenuates and car- 
ries off pituitous humours ; cures weaknefs of the lungs and 
the pleurify ; ftops vomitings ; ftrengthens the itomach, and 
helps the appetite ; difperfes fumes or vapours ; fortifies the 
breaft 5 isa remedy for fhort and weak breathing ; ftrength- 
ens the vital fpirits, and is good againft dizzinefs of the 
head and dimnefs of fight; and that it prolongs life to ex- 
treme old age. Nobody can imagine, that the Chinefe and 
‘Tartars would fet fo higha value upon this root, if it did 
not conftantly produce a good effect: thofe that are in 
health often make ufe of it to render themfelves more vigo- 
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rousand ftrong. And J am perfuaded, adds father Jartoux, 
above-mentioned, it would proye an excellent medicine in the 
hands of any European who underftands pharmacy, if he 
had but a fufficient quantity of it to make {uch trials as are 
neceflary to examine the nature of it chemically, and to ap- 
ply it in a proper quant'ty, according to the nature of the 
difeafe for which it may be beneficial. Some Nala 

It is certain, that it fubtilizes, incteafes the motion of, 
and warms the blood, that it helps digeftion, and invigo- 
rates ina very fenfible manner. to 

After I had defigned the root, he goeson, I obferved 
the ftate of my pulfe, and then took halt of a root, raw as 
it was, and unprepared ; in an hour after I found my pulfe 
much fuller and quicker ; I had an appetite, and perceived 
myfelf much more vigorous, and could bear labour better 
andeafier than before. Four days after, finding myfelf fo 
fatigued and weary, that I could fcarcely fit on horfeback, 
a mandarin, who was in company with us, perceiving it, 
gave me one of thefe roots; I took half of it immediately, 
and an hour after I was not in the leaft fenfible of any 
wearinefs. I have often made ufe of it fince, and always 
with the fame fuccefs. Ihave obferved alfo, that the green 
leaves, and efpecially the fibrous part of them, chewed, 
would produce nearly the fame effet. The Tartars often 
bring people the leaves of gin-feng inftead of tea: and [ 
always find myfelf fo well afterwards, that J fhould 
readily prefer them before the beft tea; their decoétion 
is of a grateful colour, and, when one has taken it 
bri or thrice, its tafte and fmell become very agree~ 
able. 

As for the root, it is neceffary to boil it a little more than 
tea, to allow time for extraCting its virtue, as is practifed 
by the Chinefe, when they give it to fick perfons ; on which 
occafion they feldom ufe more than the fifth part of an ounce 
of the dried root. 

To prepare the root for exhibition they cut it into thin 
flices, and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about 
half a pint of water: the pot is to be well covered, and fet 
to boil over a gentle fire ; and, when the water is confumed 
to the quantity of a cupful, a little fugar is to be mixed with 
it, and to be drank ; immediately after this, as much more 
water is to be put to the remainder, and to be boiled as be- 
fore, to ex.ra¢t all the juice, and what remains of the {piri- 
tuous part of the root. 

Thefe two dofes are to be taken, the one in the morning, 
and the other in the evening. Phil. Tranf. N° 337, or 
Abridg. vol. iv. part i. p. 314, &c. 

Gin-feng has been confidered by the Chinefe as a power- 
ful aphrodifiac ; but a fact to the contrary is alleged by 
Dr. Cullen in his Mat. Med. v. ii. p. 261. Highly as the 
virtues of this root have been ex-olled by the Chinefe, and 
by others, upon their authority, we know of no proofs, 
fays Dr. Woodville (Med. Bot.), of its efficacy in Eurepe, 
and from its fenfible qualities, we judge it to poffefs very 
little power as a medicine. It is recommended in decoétion, 
viz. a dram of the root to be long boiled ina fufficient quan- 
tity of water for one dofe ; but it has been omitted in the 
lait edition of the London Pharmacopeia. 

GIO, in Geography, a cape of Scotland, on the N. coaft 
of the ifland Shapinika. ) 

Gio, Sv., a town of Italy, in Friuli; 11 miles W. of Pal- 
ma la Nuova. = 

Gio di Fiore, St., a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra; 
16 miles W.S.W. of Umbriatico. ‘ 

Gio in Pelago, St., aniflandin the gulf of Venice, near 
the coaft of Iftria. N. lat.g5? 1g’. KE. long. 13° 49/. 

GIOAR, inthe Alagteria Medica of the ancient Arabians, 

a word 
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a word applied to feyeral different fubftances, and fometimes 
ufed as the diltin names of them; fometimes only as an 
epithet tothem. It is generally ufed by Avicenna as a name 
for arfenic, fometimes for antimony ; and in Serapion, we 
often find it ftanding for any of the mineral poifors. The 
original meaning Gf thalsbrd sgyhb. mere than what. the 
Greeks expreffed by the word cciz, /ubjlance ; but it became 
applied to feveral things moft eminent in their way ; as to ar- 
fenic, the mott fatal of poifons ; to antimony, fuppofed at 
that time the mo/t valuable of medicines ; and to pearls, as 
the moft valuable of gems. 

GIOBAR, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the province of Diarbekir ; zomiles N.W of Tecrit. 

GIOCONDO, Fray. Giovanni, in Biography, who 
flourifhed in the fixteenth century, was a native of Verona, 
where he taught the learned languages for a fubfiftence. 
Among his pupils was the celebrated Julius Czfar Scaliger. 
He afterwards became a monk, and was claimed as a bro- 
ther both by the Dominicans and Francifcans. He was ex- 
tremely learned in mathematics, and contributed much to 
the revival of claffical learning, by the colleétion of anciest 
monuments and manufcripts. He prefented to Lorenzo de 
Medici a collection of ancient inferiptions which he had com- 
piled in Rome. Giccendo was fome time at the court of 
the emperor Maximilian. He vifited France, and was em- 
ployed to build two bridges over the Seine. After this he 
obtained the title of Architeét-royal in France. ‘The time 
of his death has not been afcertained: it is fuppofed he did 
not furvive, very long, the year 1521, as he calls himfelf 
an old man, eight years before this, in the dedication of a 
work to Juliano de Medici. He materially ferved the caufe 
of literature by feveral works, which did him much credit 
as a writer, as they likewile extended his fame as an artitt. 
He publithed an edition of Pliny’s epiftles, and gave a cor- 
rect edition of Vitruvius, illuitrated with figures, which he 
dedicated to pope Julius If. He took a part in editing 
many other works of the ancients, and was the frft perfon 
who gave a defign of Cefar’s bridge over the Rhine. In 
1506 he wrote four differtations, addreffed to the magiftracy 
ot Venice, concerning the waters of that city. He was em- 
ployed with Raphael and San Gallo in fuperintending the 
erectioa of St. Peter's. His laft work was, probably, the 
rebuilding of the ftone bridge of Verona. Gen. Biog. 

GIOFAR, At, in Geography, a town of Arabia; 8 
miles S.S. E. of Rabogh. 

GIOGI, a town of Tranfilvania, fituated near the Ma- 
ros; 14 miles S. W. ot Millenbach. 

GIOJA, or Giova, Fravio, in Biography, was born 
at Pafitano, near Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
the year 1300. Little is known of the hiltory of his life, 
except that he is thought to have been the difcoverer of the 
directive power of the magnet, by which it difpofes its 
peles along the meridian of every place, or nearly fo, and 
to have applied this important fact to the purpofes of nayi- 
gation, under the form of a compafs. As a proof that this 
inftrument was the invention of a fubject of the king of 
Naples, who was a junior branch of the royal family of 
France, it is faid he marked the north point with a fleur- 
Ge-lis, by which it is diftinguifhed by the people of every 
country. Asa memorial uF this difcovery, the territory of 
Principato, in which Gioja was born, bears, for its arms, a 
compals. It muit not, however, be concealed, that the 
French and the Englifh have claimed for themfelves the 
honour: and many authors of reputation have given it to the 
Chinefe, who are reported to have known its ufe long be- 
fore their intercourfe with Europeans, and that the fecret 
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was brought to Italy by Marco Polo. Moreri. See the ar- 
ticle Compass. 

Gioia, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the province 
of Bari; 14 miles.S.S. W. of Converfano.—Alfo, a town of 
Naples, in Abrazzo Ultra; 7 miles S. E. of Celano —Alfo, 
a town cf Naples, in Calabria Ultra; 7 miles S. of Nicotera. 

GIOMELU, abody of the {pahis, or horfe, in the fer- 
vice of the grand fignior. 

GIONI Piano, S¢. in Geography, a town of Naples, ix 
Capitanata; § miles S.S. W. of Lefina. 

SLORASH, a town of Arabia, in Yemen; 60 miles 
N. W. of Saade. : 

GIORDANI, Vira, in Biography, was born at Bi- 
tonto, a town belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 1633. 
He was intended for the church, but deferted the ftudies 
neceflary for that profefion, and married when he had no 
means of providing for the fupport ofa family. After this 
he led an idle life, quarrelled with his relations, murdered. 
his brother, and fought for fafety by leaving his country. 
He entered asa common foldier on board the galleys, which 
pope Innocent X. fent againit the Turks in the Levant. He 
was prefent in feveral a¢tions, and gave abundant proofs of 
his courage and heroifm. His talents led him to promotion 
and he was made purfer, a fituation which obliged him to 
improve himfelf in arithmetic, of which he fcarcely knew, 
the elements. What his duty required him to learn, his 
inclination led him to purfue with pleafvre and delight 5, 
he became an able mathematician, and was at length 
chofen profeffor of mathematics to Chriftina, queen of Swe- 
den. Lewis XIV.appointed him profeffor of the fame 
branch of fcience in the Academy of Sculpture and Painting. 
This was in 1666, and in 1672 pope Clement X. made him 
his engineer, and profeflor at the College of Wifdom. By 
his great prudence, regularity, and temperance, he redeem- 
ed his character, and died in his 78th year. His principal 
works are “ Euclide Reflituto,”” 1686, folio. *¢ Funda- 
mentum Doéirine Motus Gravium,’’ and « Ad Hyacin- 
thum Chriitophorum Epiftola.”” Moreri. 

GIORDANO, Luca, an _ hittorical painter, born at 
Naples in 1629. His father was an artift of no great re- 
pute, who, fancying his fon Luca had an inclination to 
painting, employed him very early inthe practice of the 
art; by which means he acquired an uncommon facility of 
handling the pencil, and fucceeded in imitating the works 
of great mafters. By this, when very young, he gained 
for his parents confiderable wealth; and fo eager was his 
father to make advantage of his ingenuity, that he fearcely 
allowed the youth time to eat his meals, but was continually 
urging him to purfue his labours by repeating fo inceflantly 
Luca fa prefto, (Luca make ha/le,) that fa preito became his 
nick-name among his companions. 

His firft mafter of any note was Jofeph de Ribera, called 
Spagnoletto; to whofe ftyle he, for a time, fo much ad- 
hered, as to puzzle the moft difcerning critics. Prom 
Naples he removed to Rome, where he induflrioufly ftudied 
the noble remains of antiquity, and the works of eminent 
matters inthe art. He fixed himfelf unhappily with Pietro 
Cortona, by which it is probable his brilliant imagination 
was taught to expand itfelf in a more imperfe& and trifling 
manner than,it was originally capable of entertaining. His 
ready hand, and the freedom, boldnefs, and precifion of his 
touch, was exactly what Cortona required, and with him he 
wrought on many noble works in frefco; and was fo in- 
credibly expeditious in that way, that he could -difpatch as 
much work in a day, as any other painter could in a week. 

His imagination was exceedingly fertile; and this, with 
the readinefs of his hand, and the confequent abundance of 

7 his 
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his productions, foon fpread his fame over Europe. The 
king of Spain (Charles If.) defiring to fee him paint, and 
to have the Efcurial adorned by his hand, invited him there, 
ordering him to be paid 1500 ducats de Plata for the voyage, 
and allowing him to freight the fhip that brought him over 
duty free. He alfo made him groom of the bed-chamber, 
honouring him with a golden key, but difpenfing with his 
attendance, that he might be more his own matter. 

Velafco fays, “ that it is impoflible to exprefs the num- 
ber aad beanty of his compofitions in Madrid, Toledo, and 
at the Efcurial: and that he employed only two years to 
paint ten arched cielings of the church aad ftaircafe of that 

alace. He was exceedingly induftrious, generally painting 
Ke or feven hours every day; and being highly favoured by 
the kins, became exceedingly rich. It was in 1692 he firlt 
arrived at Madrid, and did not return to Italy’ till 1702, 
when he accompanied Philip V.to Naples, and in 1704. 
died there. 

Previoully to his going into Spain ke had executeg nume- 
rous works m Rome, Genoa, Milan, and other places; and 
had produced a valt number of pictures in imitation of 
Titian, Tintoret, Giorgiene, &c. &c. wl 


hich are extremely 
correct, and exhibit the amazing power of his memory, and 
the verfatility of his genius. The extraordinary facility of 
painting which he pofleffed, enabled him tow ork with great 
fuecefs in frefco, as well as in oil. This very facility 1s, 
however, the caufe that Giordano’s works will never be re- 
garded as ftandards in the art of painting. Too grreat a de- 
cree of freedom is an enemy to gratideur of ityle, and the 
perfon who polleffes it 1s apt to be too ealily fatislied with 
his productions; and indulging himfelf in the pleafure afford- 
ed by the frefhnefs and clearnefs of colour and effect pro- 
duced by it, is unwilling to difturb it in order to render the 
parts more politively correct; and thus, though ever agrec- 
able, yet works wrought in this manner are too often fiimly 
and weak in their effect on the mind. Tis is the charac- 
ter of Luca Giordano, who, though a great mailer in the 
art, ranks only in a fecond or third rate. One of his mott 
confiderable productions is the altar-piece of the church of 
the Afcenfion at Naples, reprefenting the fall of Lucifer. 
And in the Durazzo Polaw at Genoa, is a fine picture of 
Seneea dying in the Bath; of which, alfo, there is a duph- 
cate in the gallery at Drefden. ; 

GIORGIEV, in Geography, a town of Walachia, on 
the N. fide of the Danube; jo miles S.W. of Bucharett. 
In June 1771, the Ruflians defeated the Turks near this 
town, killing 5000 of them, and taking 180 pieces of can- 
non, with artillery and baggage for 30,000 men, N. lat. 

3° 38. E. long. 25° 18’. ‘ ; , 

GIORGIO Axrosiorro, in Biography, an Italian 
writer on mufic, who, having been a confiderable time in 
England, had a work entitled “ L’ Arte Armonica,”’ tranf- 
lated into Englifh, which he publifhed in two vols. folio, by 
fubfeription, under the title of «A Treatife on the Compo- 
fition of Mutic,” in three books, with an Introduétion on 
the Hiftory and Progrefs of Mufic from its beginning to this 
tine, written in Italian by Giorgio Antoniotto, and_tranf- 
lated into Englifh, 1760, printed by Johnfon, Cheap- 
fide. 

We had at this time no well digefted, clear, and ample 
treatife of compofition in our language. Morley’s treatife 
was become fearce, obfolete, and totally defeétive in every 
thing that concerns modern mufic. We had indeed Mal- 
colm’s treatife publifhed in 1721, and that of Dr. Pepufch 
in.1731. The firft is dark and awkwardly written; the 
fecond, though excellent as far as it goes, has fome preju- 
dices of the old fchool, which Were totally abandoned in 
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1760, and it is too concife in many particulars to enlighten 
or fatisfy the doubts of young Students in many eflential 
points, which were now neceflary to be explained, and 
which in the year 1731 had no exiftence. Geminiani’s * Guida 
Ar:aonica,”’ fo long expected, and publithed about the year 
1746, puzzled the caufe, and difappointed every reader. 
Much therefore was expected, even by profeffors, from a 
work in two vols. folio, written by a learned Ttalian, and 
nearly half the lit of fubfcribers confilted of the names of 
the principal compofers and organifts of the time. _ 

We had a miferable tranflation of Raraeau’s treatife, 
written originally in a mufical technica, totally different from 
that to which we were accuftomed, which, with the ungram- 
matical and bad Englifh to which the reft was tranflated, 
threw every one who attempted to read it into defpair. 

The fonatas and concertos of Corelli, publifhed in feore 
by Dr. Pepufch, and the works of Handel and Gemimani, 
for thofe who took the trouble to feore them, were excellent 
leffons of counterpoint, if they had been properly itudied. 
But 1 is attonifhing how long even great performers on in- 
{truments remain in utter ignorance of compofition. Jack 
James, Magnus, and Kilway, though admirable organilts, 
never attempted compolition, and if they had, after a cef- 
tain time, they would never have been fure of their ground, 
but even in making a bafe to a minuet or country dance 
would have difcovered to real judyes, that they were not 
regular bred contrapuntilts. 

Signor Antoniotto, we believe, was a perfect judge of 
the mechanical rules of harmony ; but his methed is not 
clear and intelligible to a itudent out of the reach of a 
matter. His introduction, and hiftorical account of the 
progrefs of mutfic from the fyftem of the Greeks to the pre- 
fent time, will amufe, though not accurately inflrué, 
curious readers. 

He afcribes to Guido the invention of harmony, and to 
John de Muris the invention of mufical charaéters, as had 
been long done by others, who, trufting to tradition, had 
never feen the Micrologus of Guido, nor the Compendium of 
John de Muris, by which it has been lately proved, that the 
laws of harmony were unknown to Guido, and that de Muris 
himfelf affigns the invention of mutical characters to Magif- 
ter Franco, who flourifhed 1047, near 300 years ‘<a 
John de Mauris was born. (See Franco and De Munts.) 
So much for fig. Antoniotto’s hiitorical part. 

When he comes to practical mufic, his definitions are fo 
far from clear to readers in the firit ilages of counterpoint, 
that they multiply the ftudent’s doubts. His plates have 
prima facie fo {cientific an appearance as to frighten a princi- 
piante as much as teaching geometry or algebra would_do. 
His examples of notation are methodically flated ; but the 
joining the old and modern characters in the fame table will 
confule the fludent’s idezs. He begins with three chara@ters 
no longer in ufe, and the femibreve, now the firft and longeit 
note, ranks only as the fourth. 

His general fcale and fyttem of intervals will toate a 
young fludent by the manner in which it is reprefented ; is 
fyftem of liarmonic combinations the fame. Plates 14 and 
15 of tranfpofed fcales are clear and ufeful, as are the 
{eales in the feveral clefs. mR 

The regle de l'octave feems unknown to the author, 
and his plam counterpoint is written entirely on a feries of 
fevenths to bafes rifing or falling by fourths and fifths totally 
without modulation. No inltructions are given for the ule 
of difcords, but in examples @ duc cori he gives difcords in- 
difcriminately to every note, without informing the ftudent 
when and where to ufe them, or {peaking of accenied or un- 
accented parts of a bar. 

At 
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At plates 48 and 49 the anfwers to fhort examples of 


fugue and imitation are clear and ingenious ; but no in- 
ftructions are given for melody throughout the work. And 
mutical compolition confifling of the union of melody and 
harmony, it feems, at leall, to have merited a definition, 
He might have told the ftudent that it confilts of a ple aling 
feries of fingle notes of various lengths, arranged with 

race, divided into equal meafure by bars, phrafed and go- 
verned by rhythm. ; 

At pl. 49, ex. vu. there are fufpicions of fifths in abun- 
dance between the fecond and third lines, unnoticed by the 
author. 

Page 106, vol.i. the author very juftly cenfures vocal 
fugues and canons, in which the feveral voices are finging 
different words and fyllables at the fame time ; but Roufleau 
had done this before, in his «¢ Lettre fur la Mufique Fran- 
soife,” 1751. His examples of fugue and canon, which 
he allows to have an admirable effect in inftrumental mutic, 
are few and artlefs. No other examples are given of me- 
Jody than chords broken into very common pallages as va- 
riations. Nor of harmony or melody do we tind more than 
two or three examples in triple time, and thofe of a very 
eommon and unmeaning fort. h 

"We remember that the public was much difappointed by 
this work, which was filently put on the fhelf, and has 
fearcely ever been mentioned fince its publication. 

Gioreio GANDINI, a painter, furnamed de] Gran. 
He was of Parma, and, if we believe Orlandi, not merely 
ene of Correggio’s {chool, but a pupil, whofe works the 
matter himfelf retouched. © The principal piture in St. Mi- 
chele, erroncoufly aferibed to Lelio Orfi, is claimed for 
him by P. Zapata; a performance, though in parts capri- 
cioufly conceived, of an impatto, a relief, a fweetne!s of 
colour and pencil, to confer honour on the beft of that 
fchool. The elteem in which he was held by his fellow- 
citizens may be conceived, from the commiffion which they 
unanimoufly conferred on him after the deceale of Correggio ; 
viz. to paint the Tribune of the Duomo. Death prevented 
him from the execution of it, and the commiflion fell to a 

‘third, to Giralamo Mazzuolo, though not yet ripe for an 
enterprize of fuch magnitude. Yufeli’s Pilkington. 

-Gionaro, St., in Geography, a town of Naples, WO Gallc= 
dria Ultra; 17 miles 5.1. of Nicotera.—Alfo, a town of 
the ifland of Lefina; 44 miles E. of Lelina—Alfo, atown 
of France, in the department of the Po; fix miles N.W. 
of Chivaffo.—Alfo, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto; four miles E. of Tarento.—Alfo, a town of 
Naples, in the fame province; three miles N.N.W. of 
Nardo.—Alfo, a town of Naples, in the province of Prin- 

.cipato Ultra; three miles S.E. of Benevento.—Alfo, a town 
caf Italy; 10 miles N.W. of Verona.—Alfo, a town of 
Italy, inthe department of the Reno; 11 miles N. of Bo- 
loena. 

“GIORGIONE pa Casret Fraxcrsco, or Groraio 
Barvanettt, in Biography, was a painter of moft uncom- 
mon talents, who difputes the rank of head of the Venetian 
fchool with Titian. He was born at Caltel-Franco in 14775 
and acquired the name of Giorgione as well from his fuperior 
mode of feeling in art, as from the beauty and elegance of 

his perfonand raanver. He at firit beeame a fcholar of Gio- 
vanni Bellini, but foon fhook off the minutenefs and trifling 
labour of that fchool, and fubflituted breadth and fulnets 
of handling and effect. Vafari obferves, that Giorgione, 
haying feen fome works of Lionardo.da Vinci, wherein the 
grand {tyle of chiarofcuro was effected, was {truck by them, 
and endeavoured in future to imitate that character in his 
own pictures. If this be true, which is doubted by fome, 
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he, in adopting that ftyle, did not feruple to vary it, to 
fuit his own more pleafing tafte ; and certainly differs ex- 
ceedingly from it in line, as much as in colour and effect. 
The former confines the eye almoit toa fingle point, the 
latter diffufes the lights and fhades ;. and though art be ap- 
parent, fill nature more truly predominates. 

He painted in frefeo with great, vigour and beauty, 


but little of his labour in’ that way now remains. He 
was engaged to paint the bridge of the Rialto 


in Venice, where he almoft altogether refded : Vafari, while 
he praifes the beauty of the colours and execution, con- 
demns the work, as wanting fubjects. Many of his oil pic- 
tures are in this country, and they cannot be too much ex- 
tolled for their excellence in chara¢ter of colour, or fulnefs 
and freedom of handling ; with a rich impatto, anda foftnefs 
in the roundings, that render them delightfully pleafing to 
contemplate. One large picture of a Holy Family is in 
poffeffion of the marguis of Stafford, which is highly la- 
boured as to efe@. But, perhaps the mot perfect work of 
his in this country, is a {mall picture in the collection of the 
earl of Carlifle, a portrait of Gafton de Foix, with a fervant 
putting on his armour. We are not acquainted with any 
picture that has more truth or beauty of colour, and flyle of 
character to recommend it. His portraits, in general, have 
every excellence required in that interefling branch of the 
art, and he may be jultly ftyled the father of portrait paint- 
ing, as fince handed down to us by Titian, Vandyke, and fir 
Jothua Reynolds ; the three great luminaries that have at 
different periods fucceeded him. It is told of him, that hav- 
ing a difpute concerning the fuperiority of {culpture or paint- 
ing 3 and it being argued, that feulpture had the advantage, 
becanfe the figures it produces may be feen all around; he 
took the adverfe fide, maintaizing, that the necellity of mov- 
ing, in order to fee the different fides, deprived it of its fu- 
periority ; whereas the whole figure might be viewed at one 
elance, ina minute. To prove his pofition, he painted a 
figure, and furrounded it with mirrors, in which all the va- 
rious parts were exhibited, and obtained great applaufe for 
his ingenuity. He died of the plague, at the carly age of 
34, 4n the year, 1511. 

GIORGY, Sr. in Geography, a town of Selavonia; 16 
miles N.N.W. of Verovitza. 

GIORNICO, called. by the Germans Jrnis, a town of 
Switzerland, in the Levantine valley, famous for the victory 
which 600 Swils gained, in 14.78, over the troops of the duke 
of Milan, amounting to 15,000 men; a victory which in- 
{ured to the Swifs an honourable and advantageous peace. 
In the vicinity of this town, there are many vineyards, and 
the walnut and chefnut trees are of a very large fize, fome 
of them being not lefs than 30 feet in girth; 13 miles N, of 
Bellinzona. 

GIOSTAH, a town of Africa, in the country of Mo- 
fambique, at the battom of a bay not far from Sofala. 

GIOTTO, in Biography, a painter, confpicuous among 
thofe who revived the knowledge of the art in the 13th cen- 
tury. His father was a labourer, who lived at Velpignano, 
near Florence, and whofe name was Bondoni; but he gave 
the name ‘of Giotto to his fon, who was. born in 1276, and 
whom, at an early age, he placed with fome fhepherds to aflilt 
in tending their flocks. Whiltt engaged in this employment, 
he was found by Cimabue drawing a fheep in the fand with 
fomuch ingenuity, that that painter was induced to afk him 
of his father, that he might teach him the art of painting. 
Ina thort time he not only learned to imitate his maiter, but 
alfo to paint from nature ; and, throwing off the dry Gothic 
manner which reigned till then, endeavoured to give the 
actual imitation of nature. He foon became far {uperior to 
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his mafter, and arrived at a degree of art which, in grace at 
leaft, was not excelled before Maffaccio. M. Fufeh, in his 
laf{ edition of Pilkington’s DiGtionary, obferves, that ‘it 
is not eafy to account for the rapidity of his progrefs, unlefs 
we afcribe it to the ftudy of the antique, with which he 
might have become acquainted at Florence, and afterwards 
at Rome; and as we know that he was likewife a {culptor, 
and that models of his exifted at the time of Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti; this conjecture becomes highly probable, when we 
confider the charaéter of his heads, the fquarenefs of his 
forms, the broad and majeftic folds of his draperies, with 
the grave and decorous attitudes of his figures.” 

Being contemporary with Dante, it is to him we owe the 
portrait of that illufirious poet, and alfo thofe of many 
other perfons of that period famed for their birth and talents. 
The great work now remaining, though in a ruined fiate, 
which tettifies moft fully the jult ground en which he earned 
the fame he receives, is at Affifi, in the church of St. Fran- 
cifco, where, in 32 pictures, he has reprefented the various 
actions of that faint in the courfe of his life. 

They, together with many other pictures in the fame place, 
are in frefco, and have ever been efteemed of fupreme excel- 
lence for expreffion and beauty of compofition, and for the 
grace and truth of actions, and proportions of the figures. 

His fame reached the ears of pope Benedi& IX. whe fent 
for him to Rome, and employed him in the Vatican, and in 
St. Peter’s. Clement V. took him to Avignon, where, and 
in other places in France, he painted many pictures in frefco, 
and thence drew great riches; returning to Florence in 
1316. He afterwards painted in moft of the principal 
cities of Italy, but more particularly at Florence, where 
his works were ftudied by fueceeding artifts, and highly ap- 
plauded even by Michael Angelo Buonarotti. He died in 
1336, aged 60, having enjoyed a life of fame and efteem ; 
and honoured by admiffion to the citizenfhip of Florence, 
as a reward for the honour his great talents conferred upon 
his country. 

GIOVAIN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Kerman; 57 miles E. of Sirgian.— Alfo, a town 
of Perfia, in the province of Farfiftan; 10 miles N. of 
Schiras.—Alfo, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Segeftan; 55 miles W.N. W. of Zareng. 

GIOVANA, a town of the republic of Lucca; feven 
miles N. of Lucca. N. lat. 44°. E. long. 10° 40’. 

GIOVANI Awnsant, in Biography, a celebrated Ita- 
lian opera finger, with a tenor voice. His firft appearance 
on the ftage was at the theatre royal at Copenhagen, 
where he remained three years. In 1772, we faw and 
heard him at Hamburgh, and in 1773 he went to Amtter- 
dam, where, as well as at Hamburgh, he only fung at 
concerts, there being no opera eftablifhed in thofe cities at 
that time. In 1775 and 1776, he fung at Turin with the 
Agujari. In 1777 at Naples with Rubinelli. 

In 1779 he arrived in England, where he found Roncag- 
lia, whofe bounded abilities excited an ambition in the 
tenor finger to take the pas of the foprano. Avnfani had one 
of the beft tenor voices we had ever heard on our opera 
tage. It was fweet, powerful, even, and of great compafs 
and volubility. Nor could any defect be juftly afcribed to 
it, except perhaps a little want of variety, fpirit, and ani- 
mation, in finging allegros, to diftinguith joy from forrow. 
Yor there was a natural melancholy and pathos in his tones 
on <ll oceafions, which rendered his performance fomewhat 
monotonous. He was of fuch a difcontented and irritable 
difpofition, that ‘trifles light as air’? occafioned perturba- 
tion. He and Roncaglia had been at variance in Italy, and 
here their enmity broke out anew, with double violence. 
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Sacchini, with whom Anfani contrived to quarrel, took 
fides in the difpute between him and Roncaglia, and from 
the tenor finger’s pride, impatience, and irreconcileable dif- 
pofition, he was in a perpetual warfare during the two 
feafons he remained in this country. 

His figure and countenance on the ftage were good; he 
was tall, thin, and had the look of a perfon of high rank. 
He told us, we believe with great truth, that he was 
Jempre in guai, always in vexation. He was hufband to the 
Maccherini, who came hither as firft woman of the ferious 
opera, without a voice. If ever fhe Aad a voice, fhe had 
loft it before her arrival in this country. We never could 
receive any pleaftre from her performance; every note, 
feeble as it was, fhe {queezed out with fuch difficulty, and 
with a look fo crofs and miferable, that after her firlt ex- 
hibition we never wifhed more either to hear or fee the 
Signora Maccherint, who was fo proper a match for her 
hufband in fweetnefs of difpofition, that in Italy, when 
employed in the fame theatre, if one happened to be ap- 
plauded more than the other, they have been known mutu- 
wv to employ perfons to hifs the fuccefsful rival. The 

accherini is faid to have been once a very agreeable finger, 
and a confiderable favourite on the continent during her 
bloom ; but foon after her firft appearance fhe ran away 
with an Englifh nobleman, from the theatre in Florence, in 
her ftage drefs during the middle of the performance. 

GIOVANNI pa Saw Grovannt, a painter whofe real 
name was Gio. Marnozzi. He was one of the betft Italian 
artiftsin frefeo. Poffefling a vivid imagination and a ready 
hand, his works are numerous, and adorn many of the 
churches and palaces of Rome and Florence. He did not 
begin to paint till he was 18 years old, his fuccefs is there- 
fore the more extraordinary. The genius he was endowed 
with being of an irregular nature, he frequently took great 
liberties in his defigns ; but his frefco-paintings at Florence 
fhew how well, when he pleafed, he could reftrain the im- 
proper exuberancies of his imagination. He died in 1636, 
aged 46. 

Giovanni, St. in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Capitanata; fix miles N. E. of AfcoliimAlfo, a town of 
the duchy of Carniola; two miles N W. of Duino.—Alfo, 
a town of Italy; 19 miles N. of Bergamo.—Alfo, a town 
of Iftria; nine miles N. E. of Pola.—Alfo, a town of 
Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra; 13 miles S of Celano.—Alfo, 
a town of Naples, in Batilicata; 17 miles S. W. of Matera.— 
Alfo, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Piacenza; fix miles 
W. of Piacenza.—Alfo, a town of Etruria; 18 miles S.E. 
of Florence. 

Giovanni, St. or St. John, an ifland in the Mediterra- 
nean. N. lat. 36° 27'. E. long. 26 24'. 

Giovanni Rotondo, St. atown of Naples, in Capitanatas 
10 miles N. W. of Manfredonia. 

GIOVAR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Farfif- 
tan; 55 miles S.S. W. of Schiras. 

GIOVELLINO, a town of Corfica; 25 miles E. of 
Corte. ? 

GIOVENAZZO, a town of Naples, in the province 
of Bari, fituated near the fea, the fee of a bifhop; con- 
taining four churches, four convents, and defended by a 
caitle ; eight miles W. of Bari. N. lat. 41° 17'. E. long. 
16° 42. 

GIOVI, a town of Etruria, on the Chieno; five miles 
N. of Arezzo. 

GIPPING, a river of England, in Suffolk, which joins 
the Orwell, and falls with it into the Stour. 

GIPSIES. See Eeyprians; under which article the 
reader will find an account of their fuppofed origin, migra- 
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ns, and character, and of the treatment they have under- 
one in feveral countries in which they have appeared. We 
thall here add, that Muratori, in his ** Antichita Italiane,” 
fuggefts, that it was not before the year 1480 that this 
fingular race of pecple iffued from their concealments, pre- 
tending that Egypt was their native country, and that they 
were deprived of their fettlements by a king of Hungary. 
Nothwithftanding the geographical abfurdity of this affer- 
‘tion, it was readily credited by the ignorant vulgar. It 
appears probable, according to this writer, that they drew 
their origin from Walachia, or the neighbouring countries, 
as they are {till found in great numbers in Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia. Whether they were expelled from 
their native dens, or left them {pontaneoufly, and we may 
add, whatever was the country from which they migrated, 
it is certain that about this period they began to appear in 
the weftern provinces, and by their fraudulent arts were 
able to gain a footing there, though by nature ever addifted 
to a varabond life. They were neither cultivators of the 
foil, nor artifans, but found an inexhauttible fupply of their 
neceffities in theft, rapine, and deceit. Although their 
mode of life was not unknown to the Jtalians, their infamous 
practices were tolerated, becaufe they made the fimple 
people believe, that a penance was impofed upon them of 
wandering about for feven years; and ftill more, becaufe 
they pretended to the gift of divination and foretelling 
future events. An opinion long prevailed, that they were 
forbidden to remain longer than three days in one place, and 
that they had a privilege from the pope of providing them- 
felyes with neceflary food wherever they fhould be. The 
time in which thefe “Zingani,”’ or “‘ Zingari,” as they were 
called, firft made their appearance in Italy, may be collected 
from the “ Mifcella Bolognefe,’” publifhed in the 18th 
volume of the “* Rerum Italicarum.’? Hence we learn, 
“that on July the 18th, 1422, there came to Bologna a 
duke of Egypt, named duke Audrew, together with men, 
women, and children of his country, in number about roo. 
They had a decree from the king of Hungary, who was 
emperor, authorizing them to rob wherever they fhould go 
for the fpace of feven years, without being amenable to 
juitice. When they arrived at Bologna, they lodged within 
and without the Porta di Galliera, and flept under porticoes, 
except the duke, who was lodged at the king’s hotel. 
‘They remained here 15 days, during which time many per- 
fons vifited them, on account of the duke’s wife, who under- 
ftood divination, and could tell what was to be a perfon’s 
fortune, what was his prefent condition, how many children 
he was to have, if a woman was good or bad, and the ltke. 
In many things fhe {poke the truth; and when people went 
to have their fortunes told, few efcaped without having their 
pockets picked, or, 1f women, their cloaths ftripped of 
their ornaments. Their women went, by fix or eight toge- 
ther, through the city, entering the houfes of the citizens 
and prating with them, at the fame time filching what they 
could lay their hands on. They alfo went into the fhops, 
pretending to buy fomething, whilft fome of the party were 
employed in pilfering.”” Italy did not fuffice far this crew, 
which was gradually augmented by acceflions from the men 
and women of the countries through which they paffed. 
Krantz, in his hiftory of Saxony, writes, that they began 
to be feen in that country in the year 1417, and he gives a 
lively defcription of their cuftoms and cheats, under the 
hame of “ Zigeni,” or “ Zigeuni.”’ Aventine alfo men- 
tions their arrival in Bavaria, and their mal-praGtices in 1411. 
They {pread in like manner through Flanders and France, in 
which country they were called “ Egyptians” and « Bohe- 
mians,’’ and in Spain they were named * Gittanos..’ They 
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are alfo found in the Turkifh dominions. Although they 
have been frequently banifhed from various diftriéts, and 
fevere edicts have been iflued again{t them, they ftill con- 
trive to keep up the race, and carry on their trade of petty 
pillage and deception. 

GIR, or Gurr, in Geography, a river of Africa, which 
Ptolemy delineates as equal in length to the Nigir, the 
courfe of each being probably about 1ooo Britilh miles; 
but running from eaft to weit, till it be loft in the fame lake, 
marfh, or.defert, as the Nigar, which fee. The Arabian 
geographer Edrifi feems to indicate the Gir, when he fpeaks 
of the Nile of the Negroes, as running to the weft, and 
loft in an inland fea, in which was the ifle Uhl. Some have 
fuppofed the Gir of Ptolemy to be the river of Bornou, or 
Wed-al-Gazel, which joining another confiderable river, 
flowing from Kuku, difcharges itfelf into the Nubia Palus, 
or Kauga, and it is fo delineated in Rennell’s map; but 
others apprehend, feemingly with better reafon, that the 
Gir of Ptolemy is the Bahr Kuila of Browne, in his hiftory 
of Aftica, ‘This river, the Nilus Nigrorum, as well as the 
Nile of Egypt, have their fource in the mountains of Kumri, 
which Browne lays down in N. lat. 7°. The banks of the 
river Kulla, according to this ingenious traveller’s informa- 
tion, abound with pimente trees, and the ferry-boats are 
partly managed by poles, partly by a double oar. The 
trees are fo vigorous, from the. quantity of water and deep 
clay, that cances are hellowed fo large as to contain ten 
perfons. Ptolemy feems to have confounded the Nigir with 
the Gir, which lait river he clearly deduces from mountains 
in the S.E., fo as to correfpond with the Bahr Kuila, 
though he be a ftranger to its remote fource. 'Uhis river is re- 
prefented by Ptclemy as receiving two tributary ftreams 
from two lakes; and among other cities on its bank isa 
metropolis called Gira. The termination of the Gir is not 
a little obfcure, but it feems to be delineated, as pafling 
under a chain of hills, on the N. of the Lybia Palus, or 
central lake of Africa, and afterwards joining the Nigir in 
its courfe to the weft. The Panagra of Ptolemy, between 
the Gir and the Nig’, may be the Wangara of the Arabs 5 
and his Lybia Palus, which forms the termination of the 
Nigir eaftward, feems to be meant, as Renneil obferves, 
either for the largeft of the lakes, or for the lakes of that 
country (of which there are feveral) colleGively. From an 
accurate examination of Edrifi, who wrote in Sicily in the 
12th century, and who, from his minute attention to eaftern 
Africa, has been called the Nubian geographer, it will ap- 
pear, that while the Nile of the Negroes, which he fays 
runs to the weft, has been miftaken for the Nigir, he really 
knew nothing of that river; and his Nile of the Negroes is 
the Gir of Ptolemy, terminating in an inland lake, in which 
was the ifland of Ulil, one day’s fail from the mouth of 
the river; and m which ifland another Arabian geographer 
places the capital city of all Soudan. Beyond this lake and 
ifland, Edrifi appears to have had no knowledge of central 
Africa; all the regions and towns he mentions feeming to 
belong to the Gir, his Nile of the Negroes, running to the 
N.W.3 and from his account it would appear that Wan- 
gara is the Delta of the Gir. 


Gir, in Botany, a fpecies of grafs growing plentifully 
near Ras el Feel, on the borders of Abyilinia. It begins, 
fays Mr. Bruce, to foot in the end of April, and {peedily 
advancés to its full height of about three feet four inches. 
It is ripe in the beginning of May, and decays naturally 
foon afterwards. This fpecies of gvafS was one of the ac- 
quifitions of our author’s travels. It was not before known 
ia Europe, nor when he publifhed his work had the feed 
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produced a plant any where but in the garden of the late 
French king. 

GIRA, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Mazanderan; 18 miles S. of Sari. 

Gira, in Ancient Geography, a metropolis of Libya in- 
terior, feated on the river Gir. Ptol. See Gir. 

GIRAFFE, in Zoolgy. See CamELopaRDALis. 

GIRAGLIA, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the N. 
toaft of Corfica; 23 miles N. of Baftia. N. lat. 43° 1'. 
EE. loag. 9” 35°. 

GIRALDI, Gicrro Grecorto, in Biography, one of 
the iat learned men of his time, was burn at Ferrara in 
the year 1489. He purfued his ftudies at his native place, 
and having attamed to confiderable eminence in the Jan- 
guages, he was chofen by the countefs Rangone as precep- 
tor to her fon Hercules, afterwards a cardinal. He ac- 
¢ompanied the countefs to Rome during the pontificate of 
Leo &., and had apartments aff gned him at the Vatican. 
He appears to have been employed in the inftruétion of 
other young perfons in polite literature, and continued at 


is property, and even his books. ‘I'his was in the year 
7» When, having lolt his friend and patron the cardinal Ran- 
gone, he was ohliged to leave the capital. In his diltrefs, 
which was very fevere, he went to Bologna, and thence to 
Mirandola, where he met with a very kind friend in Gian- 
trancefco Pico, This patron was murdered in 1533, and 
Giraldi with great difficulty efeaped to Ferrara with his 
life. His poverty was now extreme, but he was not with- 
out friends, by whofe liberality, ef{pecially that of the 
duchefs Renata, he was enabled to lay up a {tore for the 
future. He died, after a life of much torture, in the year 
1552. So varied was his life, and fevere his afflictions, 
that towards the clofe of life he complained that he had al- 
ways to combat againft three enemies, Nature, Fortune, 
and Injuftice. His great work was entitled «« Syntagma de 
Dis Gentium.”? This is the firit treatife in which mytho- 
logy is difeu(fed in a truly learned manner, and it is a trea- 
tife which exhibits the vaft extent of the author’s reading, 
and for which the learned world is undervery great obligations. 
He was author of feveral other treatifes, “On the Mufes ;” 
*¢ The life of Hercules ;” “ Explications of the Pythago- 
rical Symbols,” and other ancient enigmas: “A Treatife 
of Years and Months, with Greck and Latin Calendars, 
and thirty Dialogues on fubjects of Eradition.” He gave 


“« A Hiftory of the Greek and Latin Poets,” and of « The, 


Poets of his own ‘Time.’ He was a confiderable Latin 
poet, and it is thought a fenfe of his own misfortunes in- 
duced him to write two fmall pieces againft ingratitude, en- 
titled “© Progymnafmata adverfus litteras et litteratos.’’ 
Moreri. 

GIRALDUS, Siivesrer, Camsrensis, one of the 
moft learned and eloquent divines of his time, was born 
near Pembroke, in South Wales, 1145. Among his nume- 
yous works that have been preferved, printed and manu- 
feript, we thall here only advert to an extraordinary paflage 
relative to mufic, in his “ Cambrix Defcriptio, cap. XIII.’ 
which has been lately quoted by mufical writers, and on 
which great ftrefs has been laid by Eximeno (Dubbio fopra il 
faggio fond. prat. di contrap. di P. Martini) and by Mr. 
Ed. Jones, Muf. Relics of the Welhh Bards. 

After all the enquiries that we have made concerning the 
origin and antiquity of counterpoint, or mufic in parts, 
the paflage to which we allude furprifed us extremely. 
Many ecclefiaftical hiftorians tell us that the organ was firft 
admutted into the church at Rome by pope Vitalian, 666, 
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the fame pontiff who two years after fent fingers into Kents 
to finith the work which Auttin, the firft Roman miffionarys 
had begun. In 680, according to Bede, John, the pra- 
eentor of St. Peter's in Rome, was fent over by pope Aga- 
tho to inflru@& the monks of Weremouth in the manner of 
performing the ritual, who opened {chools there and in other 
piaces of the kingdom of Northumberland for teaching 
mulic. 

This may, perhaps, reconcile to probability fome part of 
the following account, which Giraldus Cambrenfis gives of 
the peculiar manner of finging that was prattifed by the 
Welth, and the inhabitants of the north of England, about 
the end of the twelfth century. 


“The Britons,” fays he, do not fing in unifon, like 
the inhabitants of other countries; but in many different 
parts. So that when a company of fingers among the com- 
mon people meets to fing, as is ufual in this country, 
as many different parts are heard as there are performers, 
who all at length unite in confonance, with organic fweet- 
nefs. In the northern parts of Great Britain, beyond the 
Humber, on the borders of Yorkfhire, the inhabitants ufe 
the fame kind of fymphonious harmony ; except that they 
only fing in two parts, the one murmuring in the bafe, and 
the other warbling in the acute or treble. Nor do thefe two 
nations practife this kind of finging fo much by art as habit, 
which has rendered it fo natural to them, that neither in 
Wales, where they fing in many parts, nor in the north of 
England, where they fing in twe parts, is a fimple melody 
ever well fung. And, what is flill more wonderful, their 
children, as foon as they attempt ufing their voices, fing in 
the fame manner. But as not aff the Englith fing in this 
manner, but thofe only of the north, I believe they had 
this art at firll, like their language, from the Danes and 
Norwegians, who ufed frequently to invade and to occupy, 
for a long time together, thofe parts of the ifland.”’ 

This extraordinary paflage requires a comment. And 
fir, it may be neceflary, before we reafon upon the circum- 
{tances it contains, to be certain of their authenticity. Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis is indeed an author who has been often 
fuppofed inaccurate and fabulous; and the glaring improbabili- 
ties in the above account, with the manifelt ignorance of the 
fubje& in queftion, by no means contribute to augment his 
credibility. For whoever is acquainted with the laws of 
counterpoint, or with the firlt difficulties attending the 
practice of finging in parts, can have no exalted idea of the 
harmony of an untaught crowd, turba cancntium, or fup- 
pofe it to be much better than the diffonant peans of a 
good-humoured mob ; in which the parts would be as vari- 
ous as the pitch of voices of which their chorus was com- 
pofed. But how all thefe united at laft in the confonance 
of organic melody, and the foft fweetnefs of B mollis, will 
long remain an impenetrable fecret : i) 


« As true no meaning puzzles more than wit.”’ 
o 


With refpe& to what he afferts of the people in Northum- 
berland finging in two parts, it is more reconcileable to 
probability, frem the circumftances juit mentioned, of the 
cultivation of mufic in that part of the world under Roman 
mailers, who may probably have firft brought over the art 
of difcant, or double finging, which the newly invented 
organ had fuggefted, by the facility it afforded of founding 
two or more notes at a time ; which art, when practifed by 
voices, was thence called organum, organizare. But as to 
what Giraldus fays of children naturally finging in this 
manner as foon as they were out of the cradle, the reader 


will afford it what degree of weight he pleafes; but for 
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our own part, we mut own that it is not yet admitted 
into our mufical creed. 

GIRAN, in Geography, a town of Algiers, anciently 
called Arina; 45 miles S.E. of Oran. 

GIRANA, a town of Abyflinia; 60 miles N.W. of 
Gondar. N. lat. 13°. E. long. 36° 37/. 

GIRANDOLE, alarge kind of branched candleftick. 
See Brancu and Jxssz. 

GIRAPIATRA, in Geography, atown of the ifland of 
Candy ; 16 miles S.W. cf Settia. 

GIRAR, a fortrefs of Hindooftan, in Malwa; 40 
miles S.W. of Chanderee. N. lat. 24° 23. E. long. 79° 18/. 

GIRARD, Gasrier, in Biography, a diltinguifhed 
member of the French academy, known as the author of a 
work entitled “ Synonymes Francois,’ the objectof which 
is to prove that the French words, ufually accounted fyno- 
nymous, have, almoft all, certain fhades of difference, 
which, in correct {peech, fhould prevent them from being 
ufed indifferently. No grammatical work was ever better 
received by the public, and it was the opinion of Voltaire 
that it will fubfift as‘lone asthe language. This work has 
been imitated in Englifh, in one entitled «‘The di e 
between words efteemed fynonymous mm the Englifh lan- 
guage, and the proper choice of them determined,” in two 
vols} 12mo. 1766. The abbe Girard alfo wrote a French 
grammar, entitled ‘Principes de la Langue Francoife,’’ 
which has much merit in its plan and theory, but is thought 
very defective in point of ftyle. ; 
~ GIRARDON, Francis, an eminent f{culptor, intended 
by his father, who was a founder, for the profeffion of the 
law. His inclination for the fine arts could not be con- 
trolled, and he was educated as an artift. He was brought 
up at Troyes, but having acquired much reputation and 
practice there, he went to Paris to improve his talte and 
judgment under the fculptor Anguier. His performances 
obtained for him a high degree of reputation ; -he was noticed 

-by the king, and by him fent with a liberal penfion to Rome. 

In 1657 he was admitted into the academy, and was: patro- 
nized by Le Brun. Girardon is reckoned to have had more 
correétnefs than invention; and he is faid to have modelled 
with more facility than he worked in marble. His principal 
works are, four figures compofing the group of the baths 
of Apollo, and the rape of Proferpine in the gardens of 
Werfailles ; the equeftrian flatue of Lewis XIV. and the 
maufoleum of cardinal Richelieu, in the church of the 
Sorbonne. He cultivated the friendfhip of the fine writers 
of the age, feveral of whom have done honour to his merits 
and memory. He was nominated to the chancellorfhip of 
the academy in 1695. After having adorned the capital 
and many other parts of the kingdom with a number of 
works, and rifen to the very head of his profeflion, he died 
in 1715 at the age of eighty-five. Moreri. 

GIRBE’, in Geography, a town of Egypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile; 26 miles N. of Syené. 

GIRBEH, ariver of Switzerland, which runs into the 
Aar, two miles S. of Berne. 

GIRCH, a river of North Wales, which runs into the 
fea, near Pwllhely, Caernarvonihire. 

GIRCHSBECK, a town of the duchy of Holltein ; 
fix miles W.S.W. of Oldeflohe. 

GIRCZENI, a town of Moldavia; 30 miles N.N.E. 
of Galatz. 

GIRDERS, or Girpine beams, in Carpentry, are thofe 
large beams thrown acrois a room, in order to fhorten the 
bearing of the joiits, 

When the bearing is not very great, the girder confifts of 
a fingle beam ; when it is more than common, the baulk, or 
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piece of wood out of which the girder is made, it fawn down 
the middle, and the two pieces are reverfed and bolted. In 
great bearings the girder is framed like the principals of a 
roof, for the conftruétion of which we refer our reader to 
the article CARPENTRY, and Naked FLoorine. 

No girder ought to be le{s than ten inches in the wall, nor 
ought they, or any principal beam, to be placed over 
an aperture. ‘They ought to be of the moft hearty wood, 
and as free of knots as poffible, for knots deftioy the con- 
tinuity of the fibres, and confequently impair the ftrength. 

GIRDING-GIRT, in Sea Language. The feamen fay a 
fhip is girt, or hath a girding-girt, when her cable is fo tight 
or ftrained, that upon the running of the tide fhe cannot go 
over it with her flern part, but will lie acrofs the tides. 

GIRDLE, Cixcutus, or Zona, a belt orband of leather, 
or other matter tied about the loins, to keep the part more 
firm and tight. 

It was anciently the cuftom for bankrupts, and other in- 
folvent debtors, to put off and furrender their girdle in open 
court. The reafon was, that our anceftors ufed to carry 
all the neceffary utenfils, as purfe, keys, &c. tied to the 
girdle; whence the girdle became a fymbol of the eftate. 
Hiitory relates, that the widow of Philip I. duke of Bur- 
gundy, renounced her right of fucceffion by putting off 
her girdle upon the duke’s tomb. Accordingly the girdle 
among{t the ancients was ufed for a purfe. Our Saviour 
forbids his apoitles to carry money in their girdles, Matt. x. 
g. Haggai, i. 6. Horace fays, that he who has loft his 
girdle (hismeney) is ready for any thing. “ Ibit e6 quo vis, 
qui zonam perdidit.”” Hor. Ep. 1.1. c. 1. The Romans 
always wore a girdle to tuck up the tunica, when they had 
oceafion to do any thing; this cuftom was fo general, that 
fuch as went without girdles, and let their gowns hang loofe, 
were reputed idle, diifolute perfons. 

Girbce, Maidens’ or Virgins’. It was the cuftom among 
the Greeks and Romans for the hufband to untie his wife’s 
girdle. Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyffey, calls the girdle 
arapSeviny Con, maids girdle. Yeftus relates, that it was made 
of fheep's wool, and that the hufband untied it in bed: he 
adds, that it was tied in the Herculanean knot ; and that 
the hufband untied it, as a happy prefage of his having as 
many children as Hercules, who, at his death, left feventy 
behind him. 

The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, 
ealled ceflus, to which they annexed a faculty of infpirmg 
the pafiion of love. 

Girp1E, Quickfilver, in Medicine, is.a fort of girdle {meared 
over with mercury, or having mercury inclofed within it. 

It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, {tuff, or the 
like ; and the mercury is prepared or killed various ways ; 
as with fafting fpittle, fat, or the like. 

It is applied as a topical medicine about the waiit, fome- 
times with good effeét ; but frequently it proves dangerous, 
principally in weak conftitutions, and thofe fubject to con- 
vulfions. Its intention is, the cure of the itch, driving 
away vermin, killing lice, &c. 

GIRDLE, Queen’s, is an ancient duty or tax, raifed at 
Paris every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon 
each muid of wine, and fix for each queue: it was intended 
for the maintenance of the queen’s houfhold: afterwards 
they augmented and extended it to other commodities, as 
coals, &c. 

Vigenere fuppofes it to have been originally thus called, 
becaufe the girdle anciently ferved for a purfe; but he 
adds, that a like tax had been raifed in Perfia, and un- 
der the fame name, above two thoufand years ago; as 
appears from Plato, in his Alcibiades, Cicero, Athenwus, &c. 

Mmz Gixp.e, 
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Ginpts, Chriflians of the. Motavackel, tenth caliph of 
the family of the Abaffides, enjoined the Chriftians and 
Jews, in the year of the Hegira 235, of Jefus Chrift 856, to 
wear’a large leathern girdle, as a badge of their profeffion ; 
which they wear to this day throughout the Eaft: from 
which time the Chriftians of Afia, and particularly thofe 
of Syria and Mefopotamia, who are almoft all Neftorians 
or Jacobites, have been called * Chriftians of the girdle.”” 

Girpx, Order of the, the order of Cordeliers. See Corp 
and CorpELIER. 

GirpLe, in Architedure. See CixcTure. 

Ginnie, among Jewellers, the line which encompaffes the 
ftone parallel to the horizon; or, which determines the 
greatelt horizontal expantion of the ftones. 

Ginpvir Wheel, a {mall fpinning-wheel, made for hanging 
to a woman's girdle or apron-{tring, fo that fhe may {pin 
with it though walking about. 

GirbLe, in Mining, is the name ufed in Cumberland, and 
fome other counties, to denote the uncertain ftrata, or chance 
beds, of ftone and different fubftances that are met with 
in fome diftriéts; which, inftead of occupying the whole 
{pace, of the fame or nearly an equal thicknefs throughout, 
are only local, preferving, however, conftantly the fame re- 
lative fituation to the other ftrata, wherever they appear ; 
that is, they are peculiar to particular places in the feries of 
flrata, and feem, according to the numerous enquiries and 
obfervations which Mr. Farey, fen. has made on thefe 
anomalous mafles in the ftratification, to be lenticular in 
their fhape, always ending infenfibly or with fharp-edges on 
all fides, like extremely flattened nodules ; and, except in 
fhape and fize, and their rarity, he conje€tures that they 
differ nothing from the nodules which are fo very common 
in particular ftrata, as of iron-ftone in the binds and fhales 
ef molt coal-fields, and in the grit-ftones of fome; thofe 
of pyrites-in many coal-feams, fome of the nodules of 
flint in the upper chalk flrata, &c. &c. Particular ftrata 
in the Britifh feries are found to be fubjeé to thefe chance 
beds, or ftrata, within their mafs ; fome of which large no- 
dular maffes affume a confufedly cryftallized. ftructure, 
and feem to occafion large hills and even mountainous tracts, 
as Charnwood Foreft, in Leicefterfhire, whofe fienite and 
flate, &c. have been referred, by the gentleman named above, 
to the anomalous maffes of the red-ground or marle ftrata. 
See Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxxi. page 40. 

GIRDLENESS, in Geography, a cape on the E. coalt 
of Scotland. N. lat. 57° 4’. W. long. 2° 2’. 

GIRELLI, Acuizar, in Biography,afemale opera finger, 
whoarrived here the fame feafonas Millier, in 1772. Her ftyle 
of finging was good, but her voice was in decay, and her 
intonation frequently falfe, when fhe arrived heres however, 
it was eafy to imagine from what remained, that fhe had 
been better. She remained here-only one feafon, and was 
fucceeded by Mifs Cecilia Davies. - 

GIREST, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Ker- 
man; 100-miles E.N.E. of Gomron. 

GIRET, a town of Perfia, in Mazanderan ; 30 miles S. 
of Fehrabad. 

GIRGASHITES, in Scripture Geography. 
GASENES. 

GIRGE;, the capital of Upper Egypt, and the refi- 
dence of the Bey, fituated about goo yards from the left 
bank of the Nile. This town is about a league in circum- 
ference, and has feveral mofques, bazars, and public fquares ; 
but it has. no remarkable buildings nor ancient edifices, 
whence fome have inferred that it is a modern building 
more efpecially as Abulfeda does not mention it. The Bey 
lives in great fate, and continues in office three or four 
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year’s, according to the pleafure of thedivan at Cairo, Bis 
foldiers commit innumerable outrages. The Copts are not 
allowed to have churches in that town; and therefore when 
they would join in divine fervice, they are obliged to go to 
a convent fituated on the other fide of the Nile. The 
¥rancifcans, who have a conyent here, pafs for phyficians, 
but they are frequently expefed to danger from the info- 
lence of the Janizaries, the moft refra€tory of whom are fent. 
hitner from Cairo; 160 milesN. of Syené. N. lat. 26° 30/. 
E. long. 31° 52’. : 

GIRGENTI, or Acricenrs, a town of Sicily, near * 
the S. coaft of the valley of Mazara, erected near the ruins 
of the ancient Agrigentum (which fee), and occupying 
only the ground on which the citadel of the ancient city. 
flood ; the fee of a bifhop, fituated on the river St. Blaife, 
about three miles from the fea; 47 miles S. of Palermo. 
N. lat. 37° 22’. E. long. 13° 33’. Its fituation on a moun= 
tain renders almoft all the ftreets impaflable, not only for: 
carriages but even for mules. The population of Girgenti 
falls far fhort of that of the ancient Agrigentum, which 
Empedocles reckons at 8c0,000; wheres at prefent, reckon- 
ing the city, properly fo called, which was the ancient 
caitle, the fuburb of Camico, and that built by Henry and 
Conitance in the 12th century, it 1s reduced to 15,000 per- 
fons, generally poor and of a melancholy appearance. 
The nobility here are poor, and live in great privacy; the 
merchants, wholly taken up with their own affairs, fee no- 
body but at the exchange; without fociety and with- 
out amufements, every body is, or appears to be, gloomy 
and devout. The port of Girgenti, very different from the 
mole of the ancient Agrigentum, which was at the mouth 
of the Acragas, and of which not a fingle trace is left, is 
fubje& to the fame inconvenience with that of the harbours. 
of Apulia and Calabria, which is that of being liable to be 
filled up equally by two oppofite winds, viz. the fouth-eatterly 
and north-wefterly. The two piers erected to remedy this 
inconvenience having been found infufficient, the government 
has been obliged, as at Cortona, to employ galley-flaves for — 
emptying and cleanfing the entrance of this port ; nor can. 
their laborious work. be abandoned on account of the import- 
ance of this harbour in the exportation of commodities from, 
all the fouthern part of Sicily ; and the fhelter it affords to 
the Neapolitan veflels in the feas moft expofed to the Bar- 
bary cerfairs, being almoft within fight of Africa. Near the 
mole are the admirable magazines of the ‘ Caricatoria,’? 
the richeft in Sicily, confifting of caverns or cilterns cut 
out of the rock, in which the cornis preferved without the 
leafl injury. Thefe magazines belong to the king, and 
fecure the fubfiftence of the ifland. Foreign merchants 
refort hither to purchafe the furplus, after referving enough. 
for the home confumption. 'The king is accountable for 
the corn lodged there, and the proprietors have only a 
{mall fum to pay for ftore-houfe rent. 

GIRGITES, a name ufed by fome chemical writers for 
a fort of white {tones found in rivers, of which they make 
a peculiarly ffrong lime. The ftones are of the {parry kind, 
worn into roundnefs by the motion of the water ; and they 
have their name girgites, from the word gir, ufed by the 
chemifts for lime. ; y 

sIRGITZA, in Geography, a town of Walachia; 40 

miles N.N.E. of Buehareft. N. lat. 45° 1'.. E. long. 26° 
19’. hi 

GIRIA, a town of the ifland of Cephalonia ; 
W. of Cephalonia. 

GIRKIN, among Gardeners.. See GuerKin.- 

GIRLE, or Gyrix, among Sportfinen, denotes the roe- 


back in its fecond year, 
GIRMANO, 
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GIRMANO, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Sam- 
land ; 25 miles N.W. of Konigfberg. 

GIROMAGNY, a town of France, in the department 
of the Upper Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Befort. The place contains 1700, and the can- 
ton 9572 inhabitants, ona territory of 150 kiliometres, in 

_ 1g communes. 

GIRON be Loyasa, Ganctas, in Biography, alearned 
Spanifh prelate, who flourished towards the clofe of the 16th 
century, was born at Talavera. In the courfe of his ftudies 
he had paid a marked attention to philofophy and theology ; 
to hiftory and the councils, with which he became intimately 
converfant. He lived ina retired way as a canon, till his 
uncle refigned to him the archdeaconry of Guadalajar, 
which is one of the dignitaries belonging to the church of 
that city. In 1585, Philip II., king of Spain, fent for 
him to court, made him matter, of the royal chapel and 
almoner; and likewife entrufted to his care the educa- 
tion of his fon Philip, infant of Spain. In 1596, Car- 
dinal Albert affumed the government of the'ow Countries, 
and appointed Giron his vicar-general over the archbifhopric 
of Toledo; to which valuable fee he was himfelf afterwards 
preferred. He died in 1599, and his death has been im- 
puted to the chagrin which he felt for the negleét fhewn 
him by his pupil, who had lately fucceeded to the throne. 
He was author of a valuable collection of Spanifh councils, 
under the title of “ ColleGio Conciliorum Hifpaniz, 
eum Notis et Emendationibus.’’ Moreri. 

Giron, in Geography, town of Africa, on the Ivory 
coaft.—Alfo, a town of S. America, in the province of 
Quito ; 25 miles S. of Cuenca. 

Giron, or Guiron, in Heraldry, denotes a triangular 
figure having a long fharp point, not unlike a wedge, ter- 
minating in the centre of the efcutcheen. 

The word is French, and literally fignifies the geremium 
er fap; becaufe, in fitting, the knees being fuppofed fome- 
what afunder, the two thighs, together with a line imagined 
to pafs from one knee to the other, form a figure fomewhat 
fimilar to this. 

When a coat has fix, eight, or ten of thefe girons, meet- 
ing or centering in the middle of the coat, it is faid te be 
irrone or gironny. 

GIRONDE, in Geography, a river of France, formed by 
the union of the Garonne and Dordogne; 12 miles N. of 
Bourdeaux, which runs into the Atlantic, after a courfe of 
about 27 miles N. N. W. 

Grronps, one of the nine departments of the fouth-wett, 
or Garonne region of France, deriving its name from the 
river Gironde. It is a maritime department, compofed of 
a portion of Guienne, in N. lat. 44° 40', and bounded on 
the N. E. by the department of the Lower Charente, on 
the E. by the departments of the Dordogne and Lot and 
Garonne, on the S. by the department of the Landes, and 
on the W. by the fea. Its capital is Bourdeaux., This de- 
partment contains 11,270 kiliometres, or about 537 fquare 
leagues, and 519,685 inhabitants, and is divided into fix 

‘ diltiGs; viz. Blaye, comprehending 4 cantons, 61 com- 
munes, and 52,026 inhabitants; Libourne, including 9 can- 
tons, 143 Communes, and 102,576 inhabitants; La Reole, 
comprehending 6 eantons, 118 communes, and 53,705 in- 
habitants; Bazas, containing 7 cantons, 68 communes, and 
479549 inhabitants; Bourdeaux, comprehending 18 cantons, 
153 communes, and 233,021 inhabitants; and Lefparre, con- 
taining 4 cantons, 37°communes, and 30,808 inhabitants. 
Its contributions amount to 5,353,053 francs, and the ex- 
pences for adminiftration, jultice, and public inftruction to 
§332643 francs. The foil of this department is various: 
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the eaft and north-eaft diftrifts are the moft fertile. In the 
valley between Agen and Bourdeaux, the foil, though light, 
is of an excellent quality. The weit and fouth-welt traéts 
are fandy, marfhy, and barren, or indifferently fruitful. 
The produéts of the foil are grain, hemp, delicious wine 
and fruits, paftures, confiderable forelts of pines, ftone 
quarries, mineral fprings, &c. 

GIRONELLA, atown of Spain, in Catalonia; 7 miles 
E. N. E. of Solfona. 

GIRONNE. See Grrona. 

GIRONS, Sr. a town of France, and principal place 
of a diftrict, in the department of the Arriége; 21. miles 
W. of Tarafeon. N. lat. 427 59'. E. long. 1° 13’. The place 
contains 2504, and the canton 14,983 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 2874 kiliometres, in 16 communes. 

GIROST, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man; 125 miles S. of Sirjian. 

GIRROCK, in /chthyology, the common Englifh name 
of the fith called the Lacertus, a large {pecies of gar-fith, 
caught in the Mediterranean and Englifh feas. 5 

GIRRONNE’, Girony, in Heraldry, is when a fhield 
or coat is divided into feveral girons, which are alternately 
colour and metal. ; 

When there are eight pieces, or girons, it is abfolutely 
faid to be girronné: when there are more, or fewer. the num- 
ber is to be exprefled: girronné of four, of fourteen, &c. 

Some, infead of girronné, fay, parti, coupé, tranché, and 
taillé, becaufe the girons are formed by fuch divifions of the 
field. Four girons form a faltier, and eight a crofs. 

GIRT, in meafuring timber, is ufed for the circumfer- 
ence of a tree. See Coggle/ball’s Stipinc rule and Dex 
DROMETER. 

Some call the fourth part of the cireumference the gut, 
and fuppofe the fquare of this equal to the area of the fec- 
tion of the tree. 

Girt, in Architedure, the fame with fillet. See Firter. 

Girt, girdle, in Sea Language. See GirvrxG-girt. 

Girt-line is arope pafling through a fingle block, on the 
head of the lower matts, to hoiit up the rigging thereof: 
this is the firft rope employed to rig a fhip, and by means 
of this all the reft are drawn up and fixed; after which it is 
removed till the {hip is to be unrigged. 

GIRTHS of a Saddle, the long ftraps, made of a canvas 
{tuff called girth-web, which being buckled under the horfe’s 
belly, ferve to fix the faddle. 

GIRTIN, Tuomas, in Biography, a draftfman of un- 
common capacity, who lately adorned our days. and if he 
had not been cut off by an early death, would probably have 
exhibited unrivalled talents in the peculiar branch of the art 
he adopted. He was born in 1775, and was one of thofe 
who have contributed to raife almott a new fpecies of art by 
the ufe of water-colours in landfeape paintmg. He drew 
with a ready hand, in a ftyle entirely his own, and with 
great tafte and effect; though not always with a ftrift ad- 
herence to truth. He died of confumption, brought on by 
irregularity, at the early age of 27. 

GIRU, in Geagraphy, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Mazanderan;. 5, miles E of Fehrabad. 

GIRVAN,.a fea-port of Scotland, in the county of Ayr, 
fituated at the mouth of the river Girvan, which rifes in the 
N. E. part of the county, and runs into the fea a little be- 
low the town: It has a commodious harbour, capable of 
great.improvement. The chief employment of this town, 
which is a burgh of barony, governed by bailies and coun- 
fellors, annually eleted, is weaving of cotton and woollen 
cloths. In 1801 the number of inhabitants was 2260, of 
whom 1360 were employed in trade and manufactures. The 
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neighbourhood abounds with limeftone and coal; 2 miles 
$ S.W.of Ayr. N.lat.55 18! W.long.4 44. 

GISARMS, or Gutsanmes, in our Old Writers, an hal- 
bert or hand-ax: it comes from the Latin dis arma, becaufe 
it wounds on both fides. Shene. “ Eft armorum genus 
longo manubrio et porreéta cufpide.”’ It is mentioned in 
the ftatute 13 Edw. I. cap. 6. 

GISBOROUGH, in Geography, a market town and 
parith in the North Riding of the county of York, is feated 
near the mouth of the river Tees, 8 miles from Stokefley, 
and 248 from London. By the population returns, printed 
by order of parliament in 1801, this parifh contained 383 
houfes and 1719 inhabitants. In the time of king James if 
fome alum mines were difcovered here, and were worked 
for feveral years with great fuccefs. The bay at the mouth 
of the Tees forms a commodious harbour. In this town 
was formerly a fpacious monattery, of which fome confider- 
able ruins remain. Here are a weekly market on Friday, 
and five annual fairs. 

GISCALA, in Scripture Geography, a town of the tribe 
of Afher, in Lower Galilee; S. E. of Jotapa. 

GISEKIA, in Boleny, named by Linnzus in honour of 
his pupil Dr. Paul Dietrick Gifeke, profeflor of Natural 
Hiftory at Hamburgh, and editor of the Praleétiones in Ordines 
Naturales Plantarum, compiled from his own notes and thofe 
of Fabricius, taken from the mouth of Linneus, and pub- 
lihed by his leave. Linn. Mant. 554. Schreb. 207- Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1.1547. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Juff. 315. La- 
marck Illuftr. t. 221. (Kolreutera; Murr. Comm. Nov. 
Goett. v. 3. 67. t. 2. f. 1.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. Succulente, Linn. Portulacee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of five ovate, concave, obtufe, 
permanent leaves, with membranous edges. Cor. none. Stam. 
Filaments five, fhort, awl-fhaped, ovate at the bafe; anthers 
roundifh. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, roundifh, retufe, deeply 
five-lobed; ityles five, fhort, recurved; ftigmas obtufe. 
Peric. Capfules five, roundith, flightly comprefled, rough, 
obtufe, clofe together, each of one cell. Seeds folitary, ovate, 
fmooth. 

Spec. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Corolla none. Capfules 
five, approximated, roundifh, finele-feeded. 

1. G. pharnacioides.. Linn. Mant. 562. Native of the 
Eait-Indies. A fmooth annual herb, with the afpeét of an 


Tllecebrum or Pharnaceum. The frems are prottrate, a foot or . 


two in length, furrowed along their upper fide, alternately 
branched. Leaves oppofite, italked, obovate, entire, light 
green, rather flefhy. Flowers fmall, green, in little axillary 
umbels. Fruit blackifh. On the fhort axillary branches, the 
leaves, as Juffieu well obferves, are oppoiite. No other 
{pecies has been difcovered. 

GISELO, in Geography, an ifland on the E. fide of the 
gulf of Bothnia- N. lat. 61 40'. E.long. 21° 22!. 

GISGI, a town of Tranfilvania, near the Maros; 14 
miles S. W.of Millenbach. 

GISHI, a town of Georgia, ia the province of Kaket; 
135 miles S. E. of Teflis. 

GISHUBEL, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Ko- 
nigingratz; 20 miles E. N. E. of Konigingratz. 

GISING, a town and caitle of Hungary; 14 miles 
S.W. of Steinam-Anger. 

GISIO, a town oe Sweden, in Angermannland, on the 
Gidea; 16 miles W. of Nordmalling. 

GISLAVY, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma 
land; 40 miles S. W. of Jonkioping. 

GISON, or Grisox, in the Jewi/b Antiquities, a little 
wall about breaft high, made round the temple properly: fo 
called, and the altar of burnt facrifices, to keep the people 
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ata diftance. Jofephus, in his Book of Antiquities, makes 
it to be three cubits high; and but ene, in his Hiltory of 
the Jewifh war. Jof. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. p. 262. et de 
Bello Jud. lib. vi. p.g18. Calm. Di&. Bibl. 

GISORS, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri of Les Andelys; 27 miles N.E. of Evreux. The 
place contains 3500, and the eanton 9496 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 1474 kiliometres, in 23 communes, N. lat. 


9° 17!. E. long. 1° 50. 

GISSINGHEIM, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Wertheim; 15 miles S. of Wertheim. 

GISTAIN, atown of Spain, in Arragon, fituated on 
a brook in the Pyrenées, on the confines of France, having 
in its vicinity mines of cobalt; 15 miles N.of Ainfa. 

GISTO, a {mall ifiand in the Adriatic. - N. lat. 44° 36!. 
E. long. 14° 51'. 

GISUND, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of Dron- 
theim; 44 miles N. W. of Drontheim. 

GITHAGO, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors, 
particularly by Pliny, for the lolium or darnel-grafs. 

GITI, in Geography, atown of Thibet; 234 miles NE. 
of Delhi. N.lat. 32° 10. E. long. 79° 36’. 

GITPOUR, a town of Mocaumpour; 47 miles S. W. 
of Mocaumpour. 

GITSCHIN, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Ko- 

nigingratz; 22 miles N.W.of Konigingratz. N.lat. 50? 23'. 
E.long. 15° 20!. 
_ GITTITH. This word occurs frequently in the Pfalms, 
and is generally tranflated cwine-preffes. The conjectures of 
interpreters are various concerning this word gittith, Some 
think it fignifies a fort of mufical inftrument; others, that 
the Pfalms, wih this title, were fung after the vintage; 
laftly, others, that the hymns of this kind were invented in 
the city of Gath. Calmet is rather of opinion, that it was 
given to the clafs of young women, or fongitreffes of Gath, 
to be fung by them. (Pf. viii. 1. Ixxxi. 1. Ixxxiv. 1.) Dr. 
Hammond thinks that the Pfalms, with this title, were all 
fet to the fame tune, and made on Goliah the Gittite. 

GIVA, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Na- 
tolia; 32 miles S. E. of Milets. 

GIVANIROTONDO, a town of Naples, in Capitanata ; 
g miles W. of Monte St. Angelo. 

GIUDEL, a fmall ifland, near the fonth coaft of Sar- 
dinia._N. lat. 39° 1'. E. long. g° 3’. 

GIUDUCCA, Ia, or Zuecca, one of the iflands. ad-~ 
joining to the city of Venice, which is faid to owe its name 
to the Jews, who formerly refided there. It contains 10 
churches, 4.monafteries, and as mauy nunneries. 

GIVEN, Darum, aterm very frequently ufed in 27a- 
thematics, fignifying a thing which is fuppofed to be known, 

Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another 
equal to it, we fay, it is a given magnitude, or that fuch a 
thing is given in magnitude. ; 

If the pofition of any thing be fuppofed as known, we 
fay, given in pofition. 

Thus, if a circle be actually defcribed on a plane, its cen- 
tre is given in pofition, its circumference given in magnitude, 
and the circle is given both in pofition and magnitude. 

A circle may be given in magnitude only; as when only 
its diameter is given, and the circle not actually defcribed. 

If the kind or fpecies of any figure be given, they fry, 
given in fpecie. If a ratio between any two quantities is 
known, they are faid to be given in proportion. See Dara, 

GIVET, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, in the 
djftri&t of Rocroy; 15 miles N.E. of Rocroy., N.lat.50° 7. 

E. long. 
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E. long. 4° 51'. The place contains 3533, andthe carton 
8445 inhabitants, on a territory of 130 kiliometres, in 20 
communes, 

GIUF, La, a diftri@ of Arabia, in the province of 
Nedsjed ; E. of mount Ramleah. 

GIULA, a town of Hungary, fituated on the river 
Keres; 52 miles N. N.W. of Temefwar. N. lat. 46° 35’. 
E. long. 20° 55’. 

GIULAB, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Diarbekir; 18 miles N. N. F.. of Ourfa. 

GIULENE], a fmall ifland in the Cafpian fea; 130 
miles S. of Aftrachan. N. lat. 44° 15’. E. long. 47 409’. 

GIULIA Nuova, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ulira, 
on the coalt of the Adriatic; 12 miles E. N. E. of Te- 
ramo. 

Giutta, St. atown of France, in the department of the 
Stura; 12 miles S.S.W. of Acqui. 

GIULIANO, Sr. a mountain of Etruria, near Pifa, at 
the foot of which are warm baths, known in the time of 
Pliny.—Alfo, a town of Naples, in Capitanata; 9 miles 
W.S.W. of Dragonera. —Alfo, a town of Naples, in the 
county of Molife; 13 miles S.5.E. of Molife.—Alfo, a 
town of Naples, in the province of Otranto; 17 miles 
5.S.W. of Brindifi.—Alfo, a town of Italy, in the de- 
partment of the Olona; 7 miles S.E. of Milan. 

GIVORS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Rhone, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Lyons; 
12 miles S. of Lyons. ‘The place contains 3200, and the 
canton 10,590 inhabitants, on a territory of 99 kiliometres, 
in 10 communes. 

GIVRY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict 
of Chalons-fur-Saone; 4 miles W. of it: N. lat. 46° 47/. 
E. long. 4° g0'. The place contains 2582, and the canton 
11,405 inhabitants, on a territory of 1324 kilometres, in 
13 communes. 

GIUSEPPE Apritze. See Tenpucct. 

Givserre Arena, in Biography, an able compofer of Na- 
ples, whofe ttyle had much of the brilliancy of that fchool. 
In 1741 he fet the ferious drama of Tigrane, written by 
Goldoni, to mufic, for the great theatre of St. John Chry- 
foftom, at Venice, which eftablifhed his character. 

GIUSMARK, in Geography, a town of Curdiftan; 80 
miles $.S.E. of Betlis. 

GIUSTENDIL, a town of European Turkey, in Bul- 

ria; 24 miles S. of Sophia. 

GIUSTINELLI, in Biography, a fecond-rate Italian 
finger in foprano, arrived here, in 1762, with De Amicis 
and her family, as firft ferious man in the burletta operas. 
He had a good voice, and fufficient merit to fupply the place 
of fecond man on our flage, in the ferious operas, for feve- 
ral years after. 

GIUSTINIANI, Avcustix, was born at Genoa 
in 1470, was educated for the church, and in 1514 
was made bifhop of Nebbio in Corfica. He publifhed, in 
1516, a Pfalter in four languages, viz. the Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabie, and Chaldee, with interpretations : this was the firft 
of the Polygiott editions of the books of fcripture. After 
this, he was invited by Francis I. to Paris, and appointed to 
the profefforfhip of the Oriental languages in that univerfity, 
an office whicly he held about five years. During this period 
he received a penfion from the crown, and was enabled to 
colleét a very choice library, which he afterwards prefented 
to the republic of Genoa. In the year 1536, in palling by 
fea to his bifhopric, he was loft with his fhip. ‘This prelate 
revifed and edited the treatife written by Porchetti, entitled 
« Victoria adverfus impios Judzos.’’ Some time after his 
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death, were publithed his «« Annals of the Republic of Ge- 


noa,’’ from the foundation of the city, to the year 1528: 
this work is highly efteemed for its information, and for the 
veracity of the facts. Moreri. 

Giustrs1Ani, Bernanp, a Venetian nobleman, born in 
1408, was educated under the moft learned perfons of his 
time, and obtained a high celebrity for his own knowledge 
and eloquence. He was employed on feveral honourable oc- 
cafions by the republic. In 1451 he was appointed to re- 
ceive the emperor Frederic III. when he pafled through the 
Venetian territories. He was afterwards feleted as a fit per- 
fon to be fent onembaffies to Verdinand, king of Naples, to 
feveral of the popes, and to Lewis XI. king of France, 
who honoured him with knighthood. In 1467 he was made 
captain commandant of Padua, and admitted to almoftt all 
the honours of the ftate, and finally procurator of St. Mark. 
He died in 1489. He was auther of many works: as pub- 
lic ovations: the life of his uncle «The bleffed Lorenzo 
Giuttiniani ;”? three pieces on the life, the tranflation, and the 
appearance of St. Mark: a verfion of the book of Socrates 
to Nicocles: fome Latin letters of his father Lecnardo ; 
and the ancient hiftory of Venice, written in Latin. This 
laft was tranfldted into Italian by Ledov. Domenichi. It 
was the work of his old age, but is highly efteemed, becaufe 
the authorities are drawn from the beit fources, and the au- 
thor rejects the fables handed down by fome other writers. 
Moreri. 

GIZE!, Gizan, or Jiza, in Geography, a canfiderable town 
of Egypt, extending along the weit bank of the Nile, on the 
other fide of the ifland of Roudda, or Raonda, with refpeét to 
Cairo ; 3 miles S. W. of Cairo. This town was fortified by 
Iimail Bey, who alfo built a palace there, completed and fince 
inhabited by Murad Bey, who has eftablifhed a cannon 
foundery. Here is alfoa manufadture of falammoniac. The 
walls of Gizé are of great extent, and have only one gate to 
the country ; they are ten feet high, three feet thick, and 
have fix half-mcons; but are only fit to refift cavalry, the 
original intention in raifing them. Murad Bey has fuffered 
the iron-work about the loop-holes to be plundered or ruined. 
The palace is in the fouthern quarter of the city, clofe to the 
water ; it has numerous apartments for the Mamliks, and 
every convenience for eafe or luxury. Murad Bey has, of 
late years, thought it neceflary to inftitute a marine ; having 
purchafed fome veffels of the Europeans, and built three or 
four others. The largeft of thefe veflels carries 24 guns: thofe 
that are occafionally mooréd before Gizé cannot be navigat« 
ed hence, except during the time of the Nile’s increafe, 
The mariners are chiefly Greeks of the Archipelago. Not 
far fouth of Gizé is * Geziret-el-dahab,’’ a fmall ifland, 
which Diodorus Siculus denominated ** Venus Aurea.’’ 
N. E. of the city are gardens, and fome fpacious houfes, oc- 
cupied by the afHuent and great, who occafionally leave the 
city to amufe themfelves in this retreat ; and they have there 
an open fpace where the Mamliks perform their military 
évolutions, and exercife their horfes. The ground under 
the mountains to the eaft is filled with tombs. The moun- 
tainis of white fand and calcareous ftone, and dettitute of 
verdure. The numerous date-trees by which Gizé is fur- 
rounded, interfperfed with the lofty turrets of the mofques, 
and the river, whofe waves wafh the very foundation of the 
houfes, give it, at a diltance, a very pleafing afpe@&. Dr. 
Shaw is of opinion, that the ancient Memphis {tood on the 
{cite of Gizé; but this is difputed by Savary and others. 
(See Mempuis.) This is the neareft {pot, fays Sonnini, to 
the moft valuable monuments which ancient Egypt has left 
behind of her glory and her power. The neareit pyramids 
are at the diftance of three leagues, and they are indifcrimi- 

nately 
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nately called the “ Pillars of Memphis," or the “« Pillars of 
Gizé”’ This town was taken from the French by the Bri- 
tifh in June, 1801. Browne’s Travels in Airica; Savary’s 
Letters on Egypt, vol. i. Soanini’s Travels in Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

GIZIGINSKAIA, a gulf at the N. W. extremity of 
the Penin{koi fea, extending about 50 miles in length, and 16 
in breadth. N. lat. 67° to68. E.leng. 160° 14". 

GIZZARD of Birps. See Anatomy of Brrps. 

GIZZIELLO, Groacuixo, ConT1, in Biography, one of 
the greateft Italian fingers of the latt century, arrived in 
England in 1736, as Handel’s firft linger, at the time that he 
had quitted the Reyal Academy ia the Haymarket, upon a 
quarie! with Senefino, and fet up for himfelf at the new thea- 
tre in Covent Garden. The nobility and gentry who feem to 
have abetted Senefino, engaged for the opera in the Hay- 
market Porpora as a compoler, and Farinelli, Cuzzoni, and 
acomplete company of vocal and inftrumental performers to 
oppofe him. Handel, May 5 h,. opened his fummer cam- 
paign with the revival of « Ariodante,’’ an opera of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The next day the following eulogium on his new finger 
was inferted in the Daily Polt: “ laft night Signor Gioa- 
chino Conti Gizziello, who made his firft appearance in the 
opera of “ Ariodante,”’ met with an uncommon reception ; and 
in jultice both to his voice and judgment, he may be truly 
efteemed one of the beft performers in this kingdom.” WNei- 
ther his friends nor the friends of Handel could venture to 
fay-more, while Farinelli was in the kingdom. Conti was 
at this time a young finger, more of promifing, than mature 
abilities; and fo modeft and diffident, that when he firft heard 
Farinelli, at a private rehearfal, he burft into tears, and 
fainted away with defpondency. He had his cognomen of 
Gizziello from his mailer Gizzi, once an eminent ftage fin- 
ger, who, in his old age, became an excellent matter. 

The next opera in which Conti appeared, was ‘ Ata- 
Janta,’’ compofed as an epithalamim on the marriage of his 
royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales, with her ferene 
bighnefs the princefs of Saxe-Gotha. 

The fongs in « Atalanta,’? which Handel compofed ex- 
prefsly for his new finger, Conti, feem, upon examination, 
to have been written in his new, graceful, and pathetic ftyle 
of finging. The bafs and accompaniments, too, are of a 
modern caft, and, except the clofes and two or three of the 
divifions, the whole feems of the prefent age. 

Handel, never till now, had a firft man to write for with 
fo high a foprano voice. Nicolini, Senefino, aad Careftini, 
were all contraltos. ‘There was often dignity and fpirit in 
their ityle ; but Conti had delicacy and tendernefs, with the 
accumulated refinements of near thirty years, from the time 
of Handel’s firft tour to Italy. We think it is not difficult to 
difcover, particularly in the fir act, that in compofing Con- 
ti’s part in this opera, he modelled his melody to the fchool 
of his new finger. Indeed, Handel was always remark- 
ably ‘judicious in writing to the talte and talents of his 
performers in difplaying excellence, and covering imperfec- 
tions. 

While Conti was his firft male finger, and the Strada his 
firft woman, he revived his opera of “¢ Alcina and Faramond,” 
and compofed his part in the opera of “ Arminio,’’ exprefsly 
to difplay his peculiar talents ; in the airs of which it feems 
as if Handel had more balles and accompaniments in iterated 
notes, than in any preceding work. 

He was advancing rapidly in the modern ftyle of opera 
fongs when he quiited the itage, and retreated back toa 
more folemn and folid ftyle for the church, 
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It is chiefly in writing for Conti and Anibali that the con- 
formity toa different flyle from his own appears. 

Domenico ANNIBALI, who fhould haye had an article in 
the letter A, had he been remembered, fhall be characterized 
here, in apology for the omiffion. His firit air in the opera 
of ‘* Arminio,’”’ in which he performed with Conti and the 
Strada, difcovers his voice to have been a contralto, which 
Handel gave him an opportunity to difplay by a fwell, ad 
ibitum, at the beginning ; but no peculiar taite, exprefiion, 
or powers of execution, appear in his part; his bravura air 
inthe fecond att, Si cadrd, contains only common and eafy 
paflages. His abilities during his ftay in England feem to have 
made no deep imprefiion, as we never remember him to have 
been mentioned by thofe who con{tantly attended the. operas 
of thofe times, and were rapturifis in {peaking of the plea- 
fure which they had received from fingers of the firft clafs. 
But to return to Conti, who, after he quitted England, ftu- 
died with fuch diligence, that being engaged at Madrid to 
fing in the operas under the direction of Farineili, he turned 
the tables on that wonderful finger, in whom it has been 
faid, that he excited envy by his new and refined tafte and 
pathos. 

He was one of the conftellation of great fingers which the 
king of Portugal had affembled together in 1755. 

There were, according to Paccheirotte’s account, Elif, 
Manzoli, Caffarelli, Gizziello, Veroli, Babbi, Luciani, Raaf, 
Raina, and Guadagni. No females were then allowed to 
appear on the opera ftage in Portugal. Gizziello, narrowly 
efcaping with his life during the dreadful earthquake which 
happened at Lifbon that year, was impreffed with fuch a 
religious turn by that tremendous calamity, that he retreated 
toa monaftery, where he ended his days. It was foon after 
this event, that Guadagni fhut himfelf up in the fame con- 
vent not fo much for {piritual confolation as mufical coun- 
fel; which he fo effeiually obtained from the friendfhip of 
Gizziello, that from a young and wild finger of the fecond 
and third clafs, he became, in many refpects, the firft finger 
of his time. 

GLABALK, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Dyle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Louvain. The place contains 239, and the can- 
ton 6771 inhabitants, on a territory of 120 kiliometres, in 
Ig communes. 

GLABELLA, in Anatomy, from glaber, fmooth; the 
fpace between the two eye-brows, which is ordinarily not 
covered with hairs. 

GLABER, in Biography, a Benedi&tine monk, who 
flourifhed in the 11th century, and who has rendered his 
name memorable by a ‘¢ Chronicle or Hiftory of France,’? 
written in the Latin language. It confifts of five books, of 
which the firft relates to the events of the monarchy pre- 
vioufly to Hugh Capet, and the four fubfequent ones to 
thofe following it, as far down as the year 1046. This 
work is defective as a compofition, and, at the fame time, 
full cf fabulous ftories, yet it contains much valuable inform. 
ation relative to thofe remote ages. He was author 
of a lite of William, abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon 
Moreri. 

GLABRARIA, in Botany, fo denominated by Lin- 
nus, on account of the finooth, fhining, filky appearance of 
its wood. Linn. Mant. 156. Schreb. 515. Willd. Sp, 
Pl. v. 3. 1433. Mart. Mill. Diét. y. 2. Juffl. 433. La, 
mark, Mluitr. t. 640. Clafs and order, Aonadelphia Polygn- 
dria. Nat. Ord. * uncertain ; perhaps akin to Styrax.”’ 
Juff. Rather Malvacee, near Durio. 

Gen. Ch.” Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular _ 
half as long as the corolla, cut half way down into five equal, 
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ebtule, broadifh teeth. Cor. Petais five, lanceolate, obtufe, 
equal. Nedtary furrounding the germen, and confifting of 
five awl-fhaped, ereét, coloured bodies, the length of 
the calyx. Stam. Filaments thirty, capillary, the length of 
the calyx, united by their bafe into five parcels of fix fila- 
ments each, ranged alternately with the nectaries ; anthers 
kidney-fhaped. Pi/?, Germen fuperior, nearly globular, 
four-lobed ; ftyle thread-fhaped, as long as the flamens ; 
fligma fimple. eric. according to Rumphius, a mucilagi- 
nous drupa, of one cell, containing a hard oval nut. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx tubular, five-cleft. Petals five. Nec- 
tary of five briflles, alternate with the parcels of ftamens. 
Style one. Stamens thirty, in five parcels, Drupa. _ 

1. G. terfa. Linn. Mant, 276. (Lignum lxve minus ; 
Rumph. Amb. v. 3. 71. t. 44.) Native of the lofty and 
elofe woods of Amboyna. Rumphius defcribes and figures 
two kinds of his Lignum eve, very fimilar to each other, nor 
does it appear on what authority Linnzus adopted one as 
a fynonym in preference to the other. The f{pecimens in 
his herbarium have flender leafy Lranches, with a {mooth 
greyifh bark. Leaves alternate, on fhort thick ftalks, ovato- 
Janceolate, pointed, entire, three or four inches long, veiny ; 
{mooth and fhining above ; pale grey bencath, as if hoary, 
but they are rather clothed with a filvery {ealy fkin, mi- 
nutely dotted all over, which foon leaves the rib and veins. 
Sipulas none. Ffower-ffalks axillary and terminal, branched 
irregularly, the partial ones fomewhat umbellate, all clothed, 
as well as the calyx, with mmute umbilicated rulty fcales, 
exaGtly like thofe on the leaves and ftalks of the Durin; fee 
that article. The fowrs are {mall. Fruit, according to 
Rumphius, an aromatic black drupa, the fize of a pea, fland- 
ing on the permanent calyx. ; 

If the Durie belongs to Malvacee, we are perfuaded this 

enus mutt likewife be placed in that order, but otherwife we 
fhould have had no fuch idea, nor does the fruit confirm it. 
The light fibrous filky nature of the wood, which while wet is 
clofe, but has large fiffures when expofed to the fun, favours 
our fuppolition. . ' 

GLACIALIS, Icy, of glacies, ice, {omething relating 
to ice ; and particularly a place that abounds in ice. ' 

Thus we fay, the Mare Glacial, or Congelutum, that is, 
the Icy or Frozen fea; called alfo the Chronian or Sarma- 
tian fea. 

GLACIERS, a denomination applied to large fheets 
or fields of ice among the Alps, and which are numerous in 
Switzerland and Savoy. Of thefe there are five, that ftretch 
towards the plain of Chamouny, and unite at the foot of 
Mont Blanc ; they are called Tacona, Boffons, Montanvert, 
Argentiere, and ‘Tour. The origin of thefe glaciers, ex- 
tending into fields of corn and paiture, and lying, without 
being melted, in a fituation where the heat of the fun is 
powerful enough to bring vegetation to maturity, is a very 
curious fubject of inveitigation. Mr. Coxe has given us 
an abftract of the theory of Gruner, with regard to their 
formation, and other particulars refpeCting them, confirmed 
and amended by that able naturalift Sauffure ; which ap- 
pears, upon the whole, to be the moft fimple and natural. 
If a perfon, fays this interefting traveller, could be con- 
veyed to fuch an elevation as to embrace, at one view, the 
Alps of Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphiné, he would 
behold a vaft chaos of mountains, interfected by numerous 
vallies, and compofed of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the others gradually diminifhing 
in proportion to their diftance. The moit elevated, or 
central chain, would appear briftled with pointed rocks, 
and covered, even’in {ummer, with ice and {now, inall parts 
that are not perpendicular. On each fide of this chain he 
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would difcover deep vallies clothed with verdure, peopled with 
innumerable villages, and watered by many rivers. In 
confidering thefe objects with greater attention, he would 
remark, that the central chain is compofed of elevated peaks 
and diverging ridges, whofe fummits are overfpread with 
{now ; that the declivities of the peaks and ridges, ex- 
cepting thofe parts that are extremely fteep, are covered with - 
{now and ice, and that the intermediate depths and {paces 
between are filled with immenfe fields of Ice, terminating in 
thofe cultivated vallies which border the great chain. In 
purfuing this general furvey, and moreover obferving that 
the branches moft contiguous to the central chain would 
prefent the fame phenomena, only in a leffer degree ; the 
glaciers would be obvioufly divided into two forts ; the firft 
occupying the deep vallies fituated in the bofom of the 
Alps, and termed by the natives ¢* Vallées de Glace,’’ dif- 
tinguifhed by Mr. Coxe by the name of * Lower Glaciers aa 
the fecond, which clothe fummits and fides of the mountains, 
are denominated ‘ Upper Glaciers."' The former are 
much the moft confiderable in extent and depth. Some 
flretch feveral leagues ; that of Des Bois in particular is 
more than 15 miles long, and above three in its greatett 
breadth. Thefe lower glaciers do not communicate with 
one another, and few of them are parallel to the central 
chain. They moftly ftretch in a tranfverfe direétion, being 
bordered at the higher extremity by inacceffible rocks, and 
on the other extending into the cultivated vallies. Sauffure 
found the general depth of the ice in the glacier des Bois 
from 80 to 100 feet ; but there is reafon to believe that its 
thicknefs in fome places exceeds even 600 feet. Thefe 
immenfe fields of ice ufually reft on an inclined plane; being 
pufhed forwards by the preffure of their own weight, and 
weakly fupported by the rugged rocks beneath, they are inter= 
fected by large tranfyerfe chafms, and prefent the appear- 
ance of walls, pyramids, and other fantaftic fhapes, obferved 
at all heights and in all fituations, wherever the declivity 
exceeds 30 or 4o degrees. But in thofe parts, where the 
plane on which they reft is nearly horizontal, or gently in- 
clined, the furface of the ice is nearly uniform; the chafms 
are few and narrow, and they are croffed without muck 
difficulty. The furface of the ice is lefs flippery than 
that of ponds or rivers; it is rough and granulated, and 
only dangerous to thofe who pafs it in fteep defcents. It is 
not tran{parent, is very porous, and full of {mall bubbles, 
and is of courfe lefs compa& than common ice. Its perfect 
refemblance to the congelation of {now impregnated with 
water, in opacity, roughnefs, and the number as well as 
fmallnefs of the air-bubbles, led Sauffure to conceive the 
following fimple and natural theory concerning the formation 
of the glaciers. An immenfe quantity of faow continually 
accumulates in the elevated vallies enclofed within the Alps, 
as well from that which falls from the clouds during 
nine months in the year, as from the mafles inceffantly roll- 
ing from the fteep fides of the circumjacent mountains. 
Part of this fhow, not diflolved during fummer, impreg= 
nated with rain and {now-water, is frozen during winter, and 
forms that opaque and porous ice of which the « Lower 
Glaciers” are compofed. The ‘ Upper Glaciers’' may be 
fubdivided into thofe which cover the fummits, and thofe 
which extend along the fides of the Alps. The former 
owe their origin to the fnow that falls at all feafons of the 
year, and which remaine nearly in its primitive ftate, being 
congealed into a hard fubftance, and not converted into ice, 
The fubftance which clothes the fides of the Alps is neither 
pure f{now, like that of the fummits, nor icé which forme 
the Lower Glaciers, but an aflemblage of both. It con- 
tains lefs {now than the fummits, becaufe the fummer heat 
Nr bas 
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has more power to diffolve it, and becaufe the liquefied 
fnow defcending from above, the mafs abforbs a larger 
quantity of waters It contains more fnow than the Lower 
Glaciers, becaufe the diffolution of the fnow is compara- 
tively lefs. Hence tiie ice is even more porous, opaque, lefs 
compact than that of the Lower Glaciers, and of fo doubt- 
ful a texture, as renders it, in many parts, difficult to 
decide, whether it may be called ice or frozen fnow. In a 
word, there is a regular gradation from the fnow on the 
fummits to the ice of the Lower Glaciers, formed by the 
intermediate mixture, which becomes more compact and lefs 
porous in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, 
until it unites and affimilates with them. And it is evident, 
that the greater or lefler degree of denfity is derived from 
the greater or lefler quantity of water, with which the mafs 
is impregnated. 

Ithas been a contefted point among naturalifts, whether 
the elaciers are ina {tate of increafe or diminution. The 
following obfervations may be alleged in proof of the latter 
alternative. In 1785, the inferior glacier of Grindelwald 
was diminifhed at leait 400 yards fince the year 17763 in the 
valley of Chamouny, the glaciers called “ les murailles de 
glace,’’ from their refemblance to walls, and which rife in 
very thick, folid, parallel ranges to a height of 150, or, as 
fome fay, 400 feet above their real bafe; and forming the 
border of the glacier of Boffoa, no longer exiited, and 
young trees had {hot up in the parts which were ther cover- 
ed by the glaciers of Montanvert. The advocates for the 
increafe of the glaciers, notwith{tanding thefe facts, applica- 
ble, as they fay, to the lower regions, affert, both from theo- 
ry and obfervation, that more {now falls, and more ice is an- 
nually formedin the Alps than can be annually diffolved. 
From theory they argue, that the cold occafioned by the mafs 
of ice already formed ought to augment it ftill further : and 
from experience they deduce, that within the remembrance 
of the prefent generation, many mountains have been cover- 
ed, many pattures and habitations invaded, and many paf- 
fages irrecoverably obftructed by the’ice. In reply to the 
argument from theory it is maintained, that the caufes which 
lead to the diminution of the ice are no lefs powerful than the 
augmentation of the cold, which is fuppofed to occafion its 
indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are principally rain and 
fleet in the lefs elevated regions, evaporation, defcent of the 
fnow andice, both precipitous and gradual, heat of the at- 
mofphere, and mean temperature of the earth, which is al- 
ways above the freezing point, as is evident from the h:at of 
the {prings which iffue from the bowels of the earth. With 
regard to the argument derived from experience, it is thought 
fufficient to obferve, that while the fa€ts that prove the pro- 
grefs of the ice are admitted, it by no means feems to fol- 
low, that its mafs is perpetually increafing. For the advo- 
cates of this opinion, while they fcrupuloufly enumerate the 
places which have been invaded by the ice, do not take no- 
tice of thofe parts, no lefs numerous, from which the ice 
has receded. Upon the whole we have reafon to conclude, 
thatif the colleGtion of ice and fnow gains in fome places, it 
ig diminifhed*in others, and that, upon an average, the ag- 
gregate quantity is nearly the fame: Coxe’s Travels in 
Switzerland, vol. ii. 

GLACIES Marim. See Specurants Lapis. 

GLACIS, in Building, an eafy infenfible flope or decli- 
vity. ‘The defcent or inclination of the glacis is lefs fleep 
than that of the talut. In gardening a defcent fometimes 
begins in talut, and ends in glacis. ; 

The glacis of the corniche is an eafy imperceptible flope in 
the cymatinm of the corniche, to promote the defcent and 
draining off ef the rain-water. 
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GiaActs, in Fortification, is particularly ufed for that of 
the counterfearp, being a {loping bank, which reaches from 
the parapet af the counterfcarp, or covert-way, to 
the level fide of the field, at the diftance of about twenty 
fathom. 

The conftruGion of the covert-way and glacis is more dif- 
tin@tly illuftrated in Plate V. Fortification, fg. 6. When 
the body of the place, and all the neceffary out-works are 
conftruéted, lines are drawn parallel to the gutermoft coun- 
terfcarps of the ditches, at fix toifes diftant from it ; and 
the {pace mn mn, included between that lineand the coun- 
terfcarp, will be the covert-way required. If lines are 
drawn parallel to the lines which terminate the covert-way, 
and the places of arms m, m, &c. at twenty toifes diftant 
from them, the {pace x x x between thefe lines will be the 
glacis. A, inthis figure, reprefents the arrow; B, the 
detached redoubt ; v, v, the traverfes; z, z, the fally- 
ports. When the ground is low, and water to be found, 
there is often a ditch of about ten or twelve toifes made round 
the glacis ; beyond which there is a fecond covert-way of four 
toifes, with traverfes and places of arms, anda feeond gla- 
cis from fifteen to eighteen toifes broad. Muller’s Fort p. 42. 
See Military CONSTRUCTION. 

GLADBACK, or Grappacn, in Geography, a town 
of Germany, in the circle of Wellphalia, and duchy of 
Juliers; 16 miles N. of Juliers. N. lat. 51° 14’. E. long, 
6°25 

GLADDON, or GLADWIN, the name of a plant, other- 
wife called fpurge-wort. 

GLADE, in Agriculture, Gardening, ‘&c..a vilta, or 
open and light paffage made through a thick weod, grove, 
or the like, by lopping off the branches of trees along the 
way. 

Ce iSE in Zoology. See Grean. 

GLADENBACH, in Geogrephy, a town of Germany, 
in the principality of Upper Hffe; 12 miles N. of Giefe 
fen. 

GLADIATORS, in Antiquity, perfons who were re- 
tained to fight ordinarily in the arena, for the entertainment 
of the people. : 

The gladiators were ufually flaves, and condemned crimi- 
nals, who fought from neceflity ; though, fometimes, free- 
men made profefiion of this practice, hke our prize-fighters, 
for a livelihcod. After a flave had ferved on the arena three 
rears, he was difmiffed. 

The Romans borrowed this cruel diverfien from the A fia- 
tics: fome fuppofe that there was policy in-this praétice; 
the frequent combats of gladiators tending to’accuitom the _ 
people to defpife danger and death. 

The origin of {uch combats feems to be as follows: From 
the earlieft times with which we have ary acquaintance with 
profane hiftory, it had been the’cuftom to facrifice captives, or 
prifoners of war, to the manes of the great men who had died 
in the engagement ; thus Achilles, in the Thad, lib. xxiii. 
facrifices twelve young Trojans to the manes of Patroclus 5 _ 
and in Virgil, lib. xi. ver. 81. Ereas fends captives to 
Evander, to be facrificed at the funeral of his fon . 
Pallas. 

In courfe of time they came alfo to facrifice flaves at the . 
funerals of all perfous of condition ; this*wes even efteem- 
ed aneceffary part of the ceremony; but, as it would have 
appeared barbarous to have matiacred them like beatts, . 
they were appointed to fight with each other, and endeavour 
to fave their own lives by killing their adverfaries. ‘This 
feemed fomewhat lefs inhuman, beeaufe there was a poffli- 
bility of avoiding death’ by an exertion of fkill and ; 
courage. 


” This 
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This occafioned the profeffion of gladiator to become an 
art; hence arofe mafters of arms, and men learned to fight 
and exercife this art. 

Thefe matters, whom the Latins called /anife, bought 
flaves to be trained up to this cruel trade, whom they after- 
wards fold to fuch as had occafion to prefent the people with 
fo horrible a fhow. 

They were at firft performed near the fepulchre of the 
deceafed, or about the funeral pile, but were after- 
wards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and be- 
came ordinary amufements. See Bustuanru. 

The firft fhow of gladiators, called manus gladiatorum, was 
exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius Maximus, by M, 
and D. Brutus, upon the death of their father, in the year 
of the city.488 ; though Livy (ix. 40.) {peaks of it in the 
444th year of Rome, as practifed among the Campanians. 
On the exhibition by M. and D. Brutus, there were proba- 
bly only three pairs of gladiators : in the year of Rome 537, 
the three fonsof M. Emilius Lepidus the augur, who had 
been three times conful, entertained the people with the 
cruel pleafure of feeing twenty-two gladiators fight in the 
forum; and the fhow continued three days. Inthe year 
of Rome 547, the firft Africanus diverted his army at New 
Carthage with a fhow of gladiators, which he exhibited in 
honour of his father and uncle, who had begun the redution 
of Spain. In the 552d year the fons of M. Valerius Le- 
vinus exhibited 25 pairs of gladiators ; and in 569, 70, and 
in 578, 74 fought on the like occafion. In procefs of time, 
the Romans became fo fond of thefe bloody entertainments, 
that not only the heir of any great and rich citizen lately 
deceafed, but all the principal magiltrates, prefented the 
people with fhows of thisnature, to procure their affection. 
‘The ediles, pretors, confuls, and, above all, the candidates 
for offices, made their court to the people, by entertaining 
them frequently with thefe fights: and the priefts were fome- 
times the exhibitors of the barbarous fhows; for we meet 
with the /udi pontificales in Suetonius, Augult cap. 44. and 
with the Judi facerdotales, in Pliny, Epitt. lib. vir. As for 
the emperors, it was fo much their intereit to ingratiate 
themfelves with the populace, that they obliged them with 
combats of gladiators almoft upon all oceafions, and as thefe 
jncreafed, the number of combatants increafed likewife. 
Accordingly, Julius Cefar, in his edilefhip, diverted the 
people with three hundred and twenty couple. Gordian, 
before he was emperor, gave thefe fhows twelve times ina 
year. In fome of thefe there were 500 pairs of gladiatore, 
and never lefs than 50. 

Germanicus and Claudius, both fons of Drufus, gave 
combats of gladiators in honour of their father. Nero's 
and Domitian's combats of gladiators are noticed in the fe- 
quel of this article. Otho employed 2000 gladiators in the 
war again{t Vitellius (A.D. 69), and Vitellius hired gla- 
diators to fight in all the ftreets of Rome for the amufement 
of the people. The inhuman fights of gladiators, though 
tong authorized by cultom, afforded no pleafure to Vefpa- 
fian, Titus, however, exhibited a fhow of gladiators, wild 
beafls, and reprefentations of fea-fights, which lalted a hun- 
dred days and T’rajan continued a folemnity of this nature 
for ahundred and twenty-three days, during which time he 
brought out ten thoufaad gladiators. And Adrian, on his 
firft vifit to Rome, after his promotion to the empire, gave 
combats of gladiators for fix days fucceffiyely. Before this 
time, under the republic, the number of gladiators was fo 

reat, that when the confpiracy of Catiline broke out, the 
fenate ordered them to be difperfed into the garrifon and {e- 
cured, leftthey thould have joined the djfatected party. © See 
Guiaprators’ Var, 


Thefe fports were become fo common, and their conft- 
quences, in a variety of refpects, fo dangerous, that Cicer 
preferred a law, that no perion fhould exhibit a fhow of ¢la- 
diators within two years before he appeared candidate for 
any office. Julius Cefar ordered, that only a certain num- 
ber of menof this profeffion fhould be in Rome ata time. 
Auguftus decreed, that only two fhows of gladiators fhould 
be prefented in a year, and neyer above fixty couple of com- 
batants inafhow. And Tiberius provided by an order of 
fenate that no perfon fhould have the privilege of gratifying 
the people with fuch a folemnity, unlefs he was worth four- 
hundred thoufand feiterces. They were alfo confiderably 
regulated by Nerva. 

The emperor Claudius reftrained them to certain occa- 
fions ; but he foon afterwards annulled what he decreed, and 
private perfons began to exhibit them at pleafure, as ufual : 
and forme carried the brutal fatisfaction fo far, as to have 
them at their ordinary feafts. 

And not flaves only, but other perfons, would hire them- 
felves to this infamous office. 

The matter of the gladiators made them all firft fwear, 
that they would fight to deaths and if they failed, they 
were put to death, either by fire, or {words, clubs, whips, or 
the like. 

It wasa crime for the wretches to complain when they 
were wounded, or afk for death, or feek to avoid it, 
when overcome; but it was ufual for the emperor, or 
the people, to grant them life, when they gave no figns 
of fear, but waited the fatal ftroke with courage and 
intrepidity ; Auguitus even decreed, that it fhould al- 
ways be grantedthem. But fear and want of fpirit were 
very rare on occations of this kind; infomuch, that Cicero 
more than once propofes the principle of honour which ac- 
tuated the gladiators as an admirable model of courage and 
conitancy ; by which he intended to animate himfelf and 
others, to fuffer every thing for the prefervation of li- 
berty and the defence of the commonwealth. (Tufe. ii. 41. 
Philp. ii. 35.) 

From flaves and freedmen, the inhuman fport at length 
f{pread to people of rank and candition; fo that Auguitus 
was obliged to iffue.a public edi&, that none of the fe« 
natorian order fhould become gladiators; and foon after 
he laid the fame reftraint on the knights; neverthelefs, 
Nero is related to have brought upwards of four hun- 
dred fenaters, and fix hundredi Roman knights upon the 
arena; though Lipfius takes both thofe numbers to be 
falfified, and, not without reafon, reduces them to forty 
fenators, and fixty knights. Not only fenators, but ever 
women of quality, fought in public in fome of Nero's com- 
bats of gladiators.. On occafion of the triumph of Probus, 
A.D. 281, about fourfcore gladiators, together with near 
600 others, exhibited the moft defperate courage, for. the 
inhuman fports of the amphitheatre. Difdaining to thed 
their blood for the amufernent of the pepulace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their confinement, 
and filled the ftreets of Rome with blood and confution. 
After an obitinate refiltance, they were overpowered and 
cut in pieces by the regular forces; but they obtained at 
leaft an honourable death, and the- fatisfaGtion of a juit 
revenge (Zolimus, 1, i, p, 66.) ; yet Domitian, that other 
moniter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting combats 
of women in the night-time, 

Before Rome was become the capital of the known 
world, Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, in imitation 
of the Romans, had introduced the combats of gladiators 
in his dominions, It is remarkable, however, that the 
Athenians, who were naturally beneficent and humane, 
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gever admitted bloody fhows into their city: and when it 
was propofed to eftablifh combats of gladiators there, in 
order not to°give place in that refpeét to tne Corinthians, 
«© Firft throw down,”’ exclaimed an Athenian in the midit of 
the aflembly, whofe name was Demonax, a famous philo- 
fopher, who flourifhed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
«© the altar which our forefathers above a thoufand years ago 
erected to Mercy.” i 

Some Pagan emperors, lamenting the fad effects of this 
favage cuftom, endeavoured, as we have already feen, to 
moderate it. With this view Marcus Aurelius retrenched the 
enormous expences employed in thefe combats, and would 
not fuffer the gladiators to fight with each other, except 
with very blunt fwords, like foils ; fo that they might fhew 
their addrefs, without any danger of being killed. But the 
honour of fupprefling thefe combats was referved for Chrif- 
tianity ; and it co{t many efforts and much time to effect 
this purpofe: fo rooted was the evil, and fo much had it 
eftablifhed itfelf by the long prefeription of many ages, and 
the opinion of the world, that thefe combats were accept- 
able to the gods, to whom, for that reafon, they offered 
the blood of gladiators lately fhed, by way of facrifice, as 
feveral of the Chriftian fathers obferve. 

Conftantine the Great is faid to have firft prohibited the 
eombats of gladiators in the Eat ; at leait, he forbad thofe 
who were condemned to death for their crimes to be em- 
ployed; there being an order {till extant to the prefectus 
pretorii, rather to fend them to work in the mines in lieu 
thereof; it is dated at Berytus, in Phoenicia, the iit of 
Odober, 325. 

But, notwithftanding this edict, which condemned the 
art and amufement of fhedding human blood, the benevolent 
law expreffed the wifhes of the prince, without reforming an 
inveterate abufe, which degraded a civilized nation below 
the condition of favage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps 
feveral thoufand, victims were annually flaughtered in the 
great cities of the empire; and the month of December, 
more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, fill 
exhibited to the eyes of the human people a grateful 
fpeétacle of blood and cruelty. Amid{t the general joy of 
the victory at Pollentia, gained by the emperor Honorius, 
Prudentius, a Chriftian poet, exhorted the emperor to extir- 
pate, by his authority, the horrid cuftom which had fo long 
refitted the voice of humanity and religion. The pathetic repre- 
fentations of Prudentius were lefs effectual than the generous 
boldnefs of Telemachus, an Afiatic monk, whofe death was 
more ufeful to mankind than his life. The Romans were pro- 
voked by the interruption of their pleafures ; and the rafh 
monk, who had defcended into the arena, to feparate the 
eladiators, was overwhelmed under a fhower of ftones, But 
the madnefs of the people foon fubfided; they refpected the 
memory of ‘T'elemachus, who had deferved the honours of 
martyrdom; and they fubmitted, without a murmur, to 
the laws of Honorius, which abolifhed for ever the inhuman 
facrifices of the amphitheatre. he citizens, who adhered 
to the manners of their anceftors, might perhaps intinuate, 
that the laft remains of a martial fpirit were preferved in 
this fchool of fortitude, which accuftomed the Romans to 
the fight of blood, and to the contempt of death :—a vain 
and cruel prejudice, fo nobly confuted by the valour of an- 
sient Greece, and of modern Europe. 

It mult be obferved, however, that the practice was not 
entirely abolifhed in the Welt before Theodorie, king of the 
Oftrogoths. . Honorius, on the occafion firft mentioned, had 
prohibited them; but the prohibition does not feem to have 
been executed. Theodoric, in the year 500, abolifhed them 
Ainally. 


Some time before the day of battle, the perfon who pre- 
fented the people with the fhows gave them notice thereof, 
by programmas, or bills, containing the names of the 
gladiators, and the marks whereby they were to be dif- 
tinguifhed ; for each had his feveral badge, which was, moft 
commonly, a peacock's feather, as appears, from the Scho- 
liaft of Juvenal, on the 158th verfe of the third Satire, and 
Turnebus Adverf. lib. ii. cap. 8. 

They alfo gave notice what time the fhows would laft, 
and how many couples of gladiators there were; and it 
even appears, from the 52d verfe of the feventh Satire 
of the fecond book of Horace, that they fometimes made 
reprefentations of thefe things in painting, as is prac- 
tiled among us by thofe who have any thing to fhow at 
fairs. ; 

The day being come, they began the entertainments by 
bringing two kinds of weapons; the firft were ftaves, or 
wooden files, called rudes; and the fecond were effective 
weapons, as fwords, pomiards, &c. 

The firft were called arma luforia, or exercitoria; the fe- 
cond decretoria, as being given by decree or fentence of 
the pretor, or of him at whofe expence the fpectacle 
was exhibited. They began to fenee or fkirmifh with 
the firlt, which was to be the prelude to the battle; and 
from thefe, when well warmed, they advanced to the 
fecond, at the found of the trumpets, with which they 
fought naked. 

Then they were faid vertere arma; the terms of ftriking 
were petere and repetere; of avoiding a blow, exire; and. 
when one of the combatants received a remarkable wound, 
his adverfary or the people cried out, /abet, or hoc habet. 
The firft part of the engagement was called ventilare, 
preludere ; and the fecond, dimicare ad certum, or’ verfis 
armis pugnare; and fome authors think, with much proba- 
bility, that it is to thefe two kinds cf combat that St. Paul 
alludes, in the paflage 1 Cor.ix. 26, 27. “I fight, not as 
one that beateth the air ; but J keep my body, and bring it 
into fubjection.”’ j; 

If the vanquifhed furrendered his arms, t was not in 
the victor’s power to grant him life ; it was the people during 
the time of the republic, and the prince or people during the 
time of the empire, that were alone impewered to grant the 
boon. 

The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm-trees 
and afum of money, probably collected among the fpectators 3, 
fometimes they gave him his congé, or difmiffed him, by 
putting one of the wooden foils or rudis in his hand; and 
fometimes they even gave him his freedom, putting the pileus 
on his head. 

The fign or indication whereby the fpeétators fhewed 
that they granted the favour, was fremere pollicem, which 
M. Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both 
hands between one another, and fo holding the two thumbs 
upright, clofe together: and, when they would have the 
combat finifhed, and the vanquifhed flain, they verterunt 
pollicem, bent back the thumb ; which we learn from Juve= 

q 


nal, Sat. i. ver. 36. 
tnd . 
“Munera nune edunt, et verfo pollice vulgi a 


Quemlibet occidunt populariter.”’ Juv. 


The gladiators challenged or defied each other, by fhewing 
the little finger; and, by extending this, or fome other, | 
during the combat, they owned themfelves vanquifhed, and 
begged mercy from the people:  Victi oenfam digiti ve. 
niam a populo poftulabant,”’ fays the old Scholialt on Per< 
fius. Vide Plin. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. Prudentius, ib. ji. 
contra Symm, ver, 1cg8. Horace, lib. iv. 18. ver. 66. 

Politian. 
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*Politian. Mifcel. cap. 42. Turneb. Adverf. lib. xi. cap. 6. 
Lip. Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 22. ae i 

There were divers kinds of gladiators, diftinguifhed by 
their weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. as, 

The andabate, of whom we have already given an account 
under ANDABAT#. 

The catervarii, who always fought in troops or com- 
panies, number againit number: or according to others, 
who fought promifcuoufly, without any certain order. 
Lipf. lib. 11. cap. 16. ] 

The confummati, whom authors mention as a {pecies of 
gladiators, the fame with the rudiarii and veterani ; founding 
the opinion on a paflage in Pliny, lib, vii, cap.7. But 
Lipfius fhews, that they have miftaken Pliny. Saturn. 
hb. ii. cap. 16. and Turneb. Adverf. lib. xxx. cap. 36. 

The cubicularii, which are a little precarious, being chiefly 
founded on a paflage in Lampridius, in the life of the em- 
peror Commodus: “Inter hxc, habitu victimarii, victimas 
immolayit, in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios ; gladiatores 
pugnavit lucentibus aliquando mucronibus.”? 

Turnebus reads rudiarios inftead of cubicularios: and un- 
derftands it of thofe who had been difmifled, and could 
no longer be obliged to fight, except with foils. 

Salmatius reads gladiator ; and refers it to the emperor, 
who fought not only on the arena, and with foils, or blusted 
inftruments, but at home, with his fervants and valets de 
chambre, and with fharps. 

Lipfus will have nothing altered in the text: the gladia- 
tores cubicularii, he obferves, were thofe who fought at 
private houfes, during fealts, &e. Accordingly, Dion fays 

~exprefsly, that Commodus fometimes fought at home, and 
even killed fome perfons in fuch rencounters ; but that, in 
public, he only fought with blunted weapons. : 

The dimache, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
fwords; or with {word or dagger. Lipf. Satarn. lib. u. 
cap. 13. ¢ } 2 

The efedarit, who fought in cars; called alfo, in an in- 
fcription lately difcovered at Lyons, afedarii. Saturn. 
ferm. lib. ii. cap. 13. ‘ 

The ffiaks, or Cefariani, who belonged to the emperor’s 
company ; and who, being more robult and dexterous than 
the reft, were frequently called for, and therefore named alfo 
pofulatitiiz. Saturn. lib. ui. cap. 16. ray 2 

The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, myr- 
millones, ordinarii, pinnirapi, provocatores, retiarii, rudiarit, 
Samnites, fecutores, fpedatores, and Vhraces: which fee 
deferibed under Menripianr, Revianu, Sercurores, 
‘&e. : 7 
; e authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 
oh mentioned by Spartian, Jn his life of Marcus 
Aurelius, among the number of gladiators; Lipfius ridi- 
culeshim, Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 10. and with fome reafon : 
the obfequentes properly were the troops which that emperor 
raifed among the gladiators; or whom of gladiators he 
made foldiers. 
~ Grapiators’ war, bellum Gladiaiorum, or Spartacium, 
ealled alfo the Jervile war, Was a war which the Romans 
fuitained about the year of their city 6$0. Spartacus, Cri- 
nus, Oenomaus, having efeaped, with other gladiators, to 
the pumber of feventy-four, out of the place where they had 
beea kept at Capua, gathered together a body. of faves, 

ut themiclves at their head, rendered themfelves mafters of 
all Campania, and gained feveral victories over the Roman 
pretors. At length they were defeated, in the year 682, 
at the extremity of Italy ; having, in vain, attempted to pafs 
oyer into Sicily. ; 

This war proved very formidable to the Romans, 
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Craffus was not able to finifh it: the great Pompey was: 
forced to be fent as general. 

GiapiaTor, dying, isa moft yaluable monument of an- 
cient feulpturz, which is now preferved in the palace of 
Chighi. This man, when he had received the mortal ftroke, 
is particularly careful, ut procumbat honefle, that he might 
fall gracefully ; he is feated ina reclining pofture on. the 
ground, and has juft ftrength fufficient to {upport himfelf on 
his right arm; and in his expiring moments, it is plainly feen 
that he does not abandon himfelf to grief and dejection, but 
is folicitous to maintain that firmnefs of afpect, which the 
gladiators valued themfelves on preferving in this feafon of 
diitrefs, and that attitude which they had learnt of the maf- 
tersof defence. He fears not death, nor feems to betray 
any tokens of fear by his countenance, nor to fhed one tear: 
“quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit, quis yultum mutavit 
ungquam, guis non modo {tetit, verum etiam decubuit tur- 
piter,’’ fays Cicero, in that part of his Tufculan, where he 
is defcribing the aftonifhing firmnefs of thefe perfons. We 
fee, in this inftance, notwithitanding. his remaining {trength, 
that he has but a moment to live,. and we view him-with at- 
tention, that we may fee him expire and fall: thus the an- 
cients knew how to animate marble, and to give it almoft 
every expreflion of life. 

GLADIOLE, in Boany. 
BELLA. 

GLADIOLUS, a name in Pliny, from gladius, 
a fword, alluding to the form of the leaves, Linn, 
Gen. 26. Schreb. 35. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 208. Vahl. 
Enum. v. 2.77. Thunb. Diff. n.7. Ait. H. Kew. ed. 2. 
v. 1.96. Ker in Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 230. Mart. Mill. Dia. 
v.2. Juff. 58. Tourn. t. 190. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 32. 
Gertn. t. 11—Clafs and order, Tyiandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Enfate, Linn. Jrides, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Spatha inferior, fhorter than the corolla, of 
two oblong permanent valves ;, the outermof larger, enfolda 
ing the inner one. Cor. of one petal, fuperior ;. tube cylin- 
drical, {welling: upwards, curved; limb fomewhat bell- 
fhaped, irregular, in fix decp, oblong, flightly {preading, 
unequal fegments, the upper and lowermoft either without 
or within the lateral ones. Stam. Filaments three, inferted 
into the mouth of the tube, thread-fhaped, afcending, 
fhorter than the corolla; anthers ovate, incumbent. Pift, 
Germen inferior, triangular; ftyle thread-fhaped; ftigmas 
three, fpreading, folded, recurved, obtufe, downy.  Peric. 
Capfule ovate, triangular, obinfe, thin, of three cells and 
three valves. Sveds numerous, fmooth, furrounded with a 
membranous wine. 

Eff. Ch. Spatha of two valves. Corolla tubular; its 
limb in fix deep fegments, irregular. Stamens afcending, 
Stigmas three, dilated. Seeds winged, 

‘Twenty-four {pecies of this genus are defined in the 14th 
edition of Linnzeus’s Syftema Vegetabilium, of which the rame« 
Jus, Sp. Pl. 53, belongs, we believe, to Jxia, or fome of its. 
near allies, Willdenow makes 50 fpecies, but Mr. Ker 
(late Gawler) has, we think, with great propriety, eftablifhed 
the old genus Waifonia, to which fome of them are removed, 
while others go to his Tritonia or elfewkere, fo that he 
names but 28 ipecies in Sims and Konig’s Annals above 
quoted. He is followed by Mr. Dryander in the new edi- 
tion of the Hortus Kewenfit, except with regard to his 
hirfutus, there called brevifolius, after. Willdenow and Jac- 
quin; while-a moft diftinct {pecies figured in Curt. Mag.. 
t. 574, by Mr. Ker as a variety of hir/utus, is properly re~ 
tamed as being the true Airfutus itfelf. Five of Mr. Ker’s 
{pecies are not found in Hort. Kew, 

We judge it neceflary to give a view of the whole genus in 

We: 


See Burouus and Lo- 
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its reformed ftate, adding the Linnzan G. imbricatus to what 
the above-mentioned writers have defined. 

1. G. Cunonia. Gertn. - 31. (Antholyza Cunonia; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 54. Vahl. Enum. v. 2. 121. Curt. Mag. 
t. 343. Redout. Lil.-t. 12.)—* Leaves linear-fword- 
fhaped. Upper feement of the corolla very long; lower 
very imail.’'"—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, nor does 
it appear to grow, as Linneus afferts, in Perfia. Remark- 
able for the vivid fearlet of its fingular and beautiful Jocvers, 
the three upper fegments of whofe cerolla are broadly ellip- 
tical and vaulted, the middlemoit projeGting far beyond the 
other two ; while the three lower are very {mall, and green- 
ifh. This is a hardy green-houfe plant. See AnTHOoLYza, 
n. 3. 

2. G. Watfnivs. Thunb. Diff. 14. Prod 8. Jacq. 
Coll. v.3. 257. Ic. Rar. t. 233. Curt. Mag. t. 450 and 
569. (G.precox; Andr. Repof. t. 38.)—* Leaves linear- 
fword-fhaped, with three ribs on each fide. Tube of the co- 
rolla cylindrical, longer than the limb.””?—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope; almoft hardy with us, flowering in 
April. The corolla is fcarlet, fometimes fpeckled with 
yellow, as in Curtis’s t. 5693 its fegmentsare fharp-pointed, 
and nearly equal, each an inchlong. Tube an inch and half 
in length, its bafe very narrow and thread-fhaped. 

3. G. quadrangularis. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 567. (G. 
abbreviatus; Andr. Repof. t. 166. Antholyza quadran- 
gularis; Burm. Fl. Cap. according to Mr. Ker. )—‘“ Leaves 
with four angles and four furrows. Upper fegment of the 
corolla very long ; lower very {imall and fharp.””— Imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, by thofe excellent culti- 
vators Meffrs. Lee and Kennedy in 1799. It firft flowered 
with them in March 1801. The quadrangular /eaves diilin- 
guifhed this from moft others, except the friffis, n. 10, and 
permeabilis, n. 7; the flowers more agree with G. Cunonia, 
at leaft in their large vaulted upper fegment, but all the la- 
teral fegments are extremely fhort, ovate and acute, the 
lowermoit being the leait of all. The tube is yellow ftreaked 
with orange ; large fegment of the limb purplifh; all the 
reft variegated with dull green and brown. According to 
the Linnzan idea of hybrid fpecies, this might be guefled 
to have originated from G. Cunonia impregnated by G. 
triflis. 

4. G. galeatus. Andr. Repof. t. 122. (G. namaquen- 
fis; Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 592.)—Upper fegment of the 
corolla vaulted ; two lateral rhomboid; three lower pendu- 
lous, fpatulate, blunt with a little point. Leaves coriace- 
ous, obovate.—Native of the Namaqua country, a confi- 
derable diftance from the Cape of Good Hope; ealily pro- 
pagated by feeds or offsets, and blowing freely. The kav s 
are very thick, many-ribbed, obovate, obtufe, curved or 
oblique. Stem low, bent or zig-zag, covered with bradeas 
and flowers. The latter are large and fhowy, their three 
narrow drooping lower fegments, each half green half fear- 
let, ftrikingly contrafted with the large broad upper ones, 
which are of a rich fearlet, green white and purple at the 
bafe. No authority can induce us to prefer fuch a {pecifie 
name as namaguenjis, it being contrary to rule as the name of 
a country, and io peculiarly barbarous in itfelf, The G. 
galeatus of Jacquin is Sparaxis galata of Ker. 

. G, alatus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 53. Herb. Linn. Andr. 
Repof. t. 8. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 586.—Upper fegment 
of the corolla obovate, recurved; two lateral rhomboid ; 
three lower. pendulous, fpatulate, pointed. Leaves rigid, 
lanceolate.—Common about the Cape of Good Hope; 
eafily encreafed by feeds or bulbs, but rarely fowering with 
us. Bears a confiderable refemblance to the laft in form 
and colours, but the Laves are narrower and very differently 
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fhaped, the lower fegments of the cerol/a more lanccolate, 
the upper one reflexed. Linnzus once called this fpecies 
labialis, but his fon changed it to a/atus, in allufion to the 
wing-like lateral fegments. 

6. G. viferatus. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 688. (G. ala- 
tus; Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 259. G. orchidiflorus; Andr. 
Repof. t. 241.) —Upper fegment of the corolla fpatulate, 
arched, incurved ; two lateral rhomboid; three lower fpa- 
tulate, pendulous, acute. Leaves ftraight, linear-{word- 
fhaped.—Native of the Cape; rare in our colleétions. 
Plukenet’s rude figure, t. 224. f. 8, is fuppofed to belongs 
to this fpecies rather than to the lait, for which it, is 
quoted by Linneus. This differs from the two preceé- 
ding in having long ereét narrow eaves, and flowers va- 
riegated with dull green and purple, which are lufcioufly 
fragrant. The /fem is tall, and fometimes branched. 

7. G. permeatilis. De la Roche Diff. 27. t. 2. Ker in 
Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 231.—Leaves aw]-fhaped, quadrangular, 
erect. Upper fegment of the corolla broadeft, vaulted, 
undulated ; two lateral narrow-rhomboid ; three lower fpa- 
tulate, acute, recurved at the points —Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. We know it only by De la Roche's 
figure and defcription. He fays the flowers are of a yery 
pale violet, diluted with purple and yellow. The name al- 
ludes to their being pervious between the fegments, but 
this is not peculiar. That fuppofed variety of trifis, 
ficured by Jacquin, Ic. Rar. t. 244, feems to be very near 
the prefent f{pecies. ; 

8. G. verficolor. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 1042 and 556. 
Andr. Repof. t. 19.—Leaves linear-fword-fhaped, with three 
ribs on each fide. Segments of the corolla longer than the 
tube, pointed, recurved.—Native of the Cape, from whence 
it was received by Mefirs. Lee and Kennedy in 1794. Its 
flowers are among the largeft of its genus, with peculiarly 
long undulated recurved fegments, and are remarkable for 
changing colour feveral days fucceffively. In the mornin 


it is of a purplifh brown, but becomes grey in the cou 
of the day, and finally of a light blue in the evening 
moft wonderful, and, as far as we know, que 


ftance, is, that the original brown hue returns in the ¢ 
of the night, and this happens for nine or ten follo 
days. There are moreover fome varieties of colour 
fervable in different plants, fome affluming more of a 
hue. It differs effentially from the following in hay 
fword-fhaped, not a quadrangular, leaf. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 53. Ker in Curt. 3 
t. 272 and 1098. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 245 and 243. (Lilio 
diolus bifolius et biflorus, foliis quadrangulis; T 
Ehret. t. 39.)—Leaves with four angles and four furrows, 
Segments of the corolla nearly equal, pointed —Fr 

at the Cape, and not uncommon jo our green-houfes, 1 
it is juftly admired for e rich evening {cent, like a pink, 
a bergamot pear, efpecially in the moft. common or 
coloured variety, to which the firit-quoted figures of Curt 
and Jacquin refer. The deeply furrowed quadra 
leaves, like thofe of the Snake’s-head Iris, tubera/ 
guifh it clearly from the laft, for which Mr. Ker, we 
by miltake, quotes Jacquin’s t.245. He likewife ¢ 
blames Trew's Ehret as the yellowifh variety, w 
fine plate, though rather too pink, of the partico 
one. 

10. G. hyalinus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 242. Ker in Ann, 
of Bot, v. 1. 231. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 211 —Leaves lineay, 
erect, the length of their fheaths. Segments of the’corole 
ja ovate, acute; the uppermoft largeit, erect —Native of i 7." 


the Cape. Jacquin fays it flowered with him in December, — 
We do not find it in the Hortus Kewentis, nor Hortus | 
; 3 Canta 
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Cantabrigienfis, nor have we feen any fpecimen. ‘The fhort, 
upright, ftraight aves are remarkable. The flowers are 
fmaller than in the two laft, fcentlefs; the bafe of their feg- 
ments femi-tranfparent, the extremities yellowifh, ftriped 
and dotted with purple. The upper fegment is by far the 
largeft; the others gradually fmaller, to the lower one, 
which is leaft of all. Tube funnel-fhaped, femi-pellucid, 
very pale purple, as long as the largeft fegment.—Jacquin 
firft called this {pecies /fridus : fee Collect. v. 4. 170. 

11. G. tencllus. Jacq. Ic. Rar.t. 248. Coll. v. 3. 255, 
and v. 4. 169. t.3.f. 1. Ker in Amn. of Bot. v. 1. 231.— 
Leaves linear, convoluted, fmooth. Stem zig-zag. Seg- 
ments of the corolla elliptical, bluntith, nearly equal, 
fhorter than the tube.—Native of the Cape. Jacquin, from 
whole figures alone we are acquainted with this plant, fays 
it bloomed with him in November. he /em is a {pan high, 
curved and zig-zag. Flowers one or two, yellowith, more 
or lefs variegated with pale purple, fcentlefs, about an inch 
and half long. 

12. G. fetifolius. Thunb. Diff. 18. Lim. Suppl. 96. 
Ker in Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 231 —* Leaves linear-briftle- 
fhaped. Corolla ringent. Stem branched.’’—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope.  ¢ Stem bearing many {pikes of 
flowers ; very rarely fimple ; upright, fomewhat Zig-Zag, 
four inches high; branches round and erect. Leaves about 
three, linear-fetaceous, the upper ones gradually fhorter ; 
the lowermoit as tallasthe ftem. FYowers alternate, white, 
ringent ; their tube fcarcely longer than the fpatha.”’ 
Thunb. 

13. G. gracilis. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 246. Ker in Curt. 
Mag. t. 562.—Leaves linear, ribbed, deeply furrowed on 
each fide, with a very flight midrib. Corolla fomewhat 
bell-fhaped ; fegments ovate, nearly equal—Native of the 
Cape, ecafily cultivated with us, blooming in March or 

\pril. /owers wavy, pale blue, more or lefs fpeckled 
ith black and white on the two lower lateral fegments ; 
without fcent. Bulb very fmall. Stem varioufly bent, flen- 

_ der, two or chee feet high. 
, 4. G. recurvus. Linn. Mant. 28. Ker in Curt. Mag. 
578. (G. carinatus ; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 211. Kerin Ann. 
Bor v. I. 231. G. punctatus; Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 247. 
ingens; Andr. Repof. t.27 and 227. Redout. Liliac. 
423. G. alatus; Schneev. Ic. t. 12.)— Leaves linear, flat ; 
rib prominent on each fide. Radical fheath fpeckled. Seg- 
of the corolla nearly equal, ovate, recurved. — Native 
of the Cape, cultivated and badly figured by Miller, and 
now frequent in gardens, where it is valued for the fine vio- 
jet fragrance of its blue and yellow bloffoms, more than even 
ir beauty or fize, which equals that of moft fpecies. 
eaves have a {trong rib, prominent on each fide, and the 
fheath from the root is curioufly {peckled with brown, 
the ftalks of Arum Dracunculus. 'Thunberg confounded 

nd gracilis with tri/tis. 
|G. brevifolius. Jacq. Ie. Rar. t. 249. Dryand. in 
dort. Kew. ed.2.v. 1.98. (G. hirfutus « ; Ker in 
M . 992; and 6; t. 727. G. carneus; Andy. 
) 40.)— Leaf of the barren bulb folitary, li- 
ary ichtly downy ; of the floweritg one fearcely any, 
Sorolla fomewhat ringent.’’—Native of the Cape, readily 
-sultivated and iesated with us. The flowers are among 
the fmaller fized, all leaning one way, varioufly tinged with 
pale purple or rofe-colour, with fome yellow ; their three 
jower feements moft fpeckled, and nearly of equal fize, the 
uppermott one rather largeft, vaulted, recurved at the fum- 
mit. The aves are minutely downy, upright, linear or 
Mightly lanceolate ; very fhort, or rather mere fcales, on the 


flowering {tem ; folitary and larger on the bulb, which pro- 
duces no flowers. 

16. G, hirfutus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 250. Dryand. in 
Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.98. Ker in Curt. Mag. 
t. 574. (G. rofeus; Andr. Repof. t. 11.)—* Leaves linear 
{word-fhaped, downy. Corolla nearly regular.’’—Native 
of the Cape ; introduced into our green-houfesin 1795, when 
it firft flowered in the colleGtion of Mr. Orde at Fulham. 
The broadifh, downy, red-edged aves are remarkuble. 
The flowers are large and fragrant, rofe-ccloured ; their fegr- 
ments elliptical, pointed, nearly equal. Jacquin’s figure is 
indeed a poor one, but we can {carcely fuppofe, with Mr. 
Andrews, that it is drawn froma dried {pecimen, as the au- 
thor fays it flowered in his green-houfe, nor does he, like 
Pallas, often praGife this withcut acknowledgment. 

L7G Yervojis.s) Lhunbs Dit: (os terete 1) Lanns 
Suppl. 96.—Leaves linear, involute. Corolla ringent ; feg- 
ments elliptic-lanceolate, nearly equal, fhorter than the tube, 
Stem zig-zae.—Gathered at the Cape by Thunberg, from 
whom we have a wild fpecimen. The fem is a {pan high, ir- 
regularly curved, and zig-zag. Leaves fheathing, fhort, li- 
near, acute, finooth, involute. Spathas large, {welling, 
fharply pointed.  F/gqwers very pale flefh-coloured, with red 
ribs ; tube capillary, an inch and half long ; fegments of the 
limb narrow, nearly equealin fize, but ringent. 

18. G.carneus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t.255 Ker in Curt. 
Mag. t. 591. (G. ‘cufpidatus; Andr. Repof. t. 147. 
Redout. Liliac. t. 36.)—Leaves fword-fhaped, many-ribbed. 
Segments of the corolla fhorter than the tube; the upper- 
mott broadett, with an involute recurved point; the three 
lower narrowett, dependent.—Native of the Cape. A tall 
and handfome plant, with feveral many-ribbed saves. 
flowers inodorous, two-ranked, large, ficfh-coloured with 
a rofy hue; their three lower fegments oblong, bluntith, 
each marked with a red rhomboid central {pot ; the three 
upper broadeft, efpecially the top one, with long recurved 
points, whofe edges are involute. The tube is flender, 
longer than the limb, twice as Jong as the fpatha. This 
freely blowing fpecies is a defirable ornament for the green- 
houfe in the fpring. 

19. G. cufpidatus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t.257. Ker in Curt. 
Mag. t. 582. Redout. Liliac. t. 136. Andr. Repof. t.219. 
(G. undulatus; Linn. Mant. 27.)—Leaves {word-fhaped, 
many-ribbed. Scgments of the corolla half the length of 
the tube, nearly equal, pointed, undulated, reflexed.— 
Native of the Cape ; now become pretty frequent in gardens, 
for the fake of its elegance of form and colour, and its fra- 
grance in an evening. The very long narrow fegments of 
the corolla, each of which has a recurved, channelled, un- 
dulated point, and the much greater length of the tube, are 
ftriking characters. The colour is pale greenifh yellow, or 
buff, with a remarkable lanceolate {pot, {tained with purple 
and red, on each of the three lower fegments. Anthers 
deep blue. The Linnean name ought to have been re- 
tained for this fpecies, but to change the prefent appella- 
tion would now caufe more trouble than advantage. 

20. G. blandus. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 64. Ker 
in Curt. Mag. t. 625. 645. 648. . Andr. Repof. 't. gg. 
(G. carneus; Dela Roche Diflt 30, t. 4. Redout. Lilac. 
t. 65. G. albidus; Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 256. G. campanula- 
tus; <\ndr. Repof. t. 188.)—-Leaves many-ribbed. Tube 
of the corolla fhorter than the fpatha, equal to the limb, 
which is ringent, bell-fhaped ; its upper fegment concave 5 
three lower narroweft, {potted.—Native of the Cape. Suc- 
ceeds beft with us in the open ground, but'.the bulbs muik 
be taken up every year.—This is an elegant fpecies, with 


deaves 
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deaves of the fword-fhaped many-ribbed kind like the two 
laft. The flowers vary in colour, from white to a pale pink, 
their three lower fegments bearing each generally a pair of 
crimfon fpots. They vary alfo in fize, fometimes vycing 
in this re{peét with the largeft. They have no {cent. 

We cannot but complain of thofe authors who burthen 
the public with figures of trifling varieties of this and other 
plants, for which a fingle plate ouglit to have been f{ufficient ; 
nor dees the contrivance of a new name, though it may con- 
eeal the impolition, by any means atone for it. 

21. G.-anguflus. Linn, Sp. Pl. 53. Hort. Clif. t. 6. 
Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 252. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 602. Ander. 
Repof. t. 589. Mill. Ic. t. 142. f. 2.—Leaves linear ; mid- 
rib prominent on each fide, ‘Lube of the corella longer than 
either fpatha or limb ; three upper fegments ovate ; three 
lower each marked with a triangular {talked fpot.—Native 
of the Cape, from whence it was very early introduced into 
the Dutch gardens. It is readily increafed, but does not 
flower freely, otherwife its elegance could nct fail to render 
ita general favourite. The narrow /caves, compared with 
thofe fpecies neareft akin to this, and efpecially the three 
fpade-like marks of the bloflum, which are conitant, mark 
it fufficiently. 

22. G. undulatus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t.251. Ker in Curt. 
Mag. t. 538. 647- Schneev. Ic. t. 19. Redout. Liliac. 
t. 121. (G. ftriatus; Andr. Repof, t. 111.)—Leayes 
{word-fhaped, many-ribbed. Flowers ere@t, funnel-fhaped ; 
fegments wavy, bluntifh; three lower ones much the 
{malleft.—WNative of the Cape; often cultivated in our gar- 
dens. The eaves are numerous, broad and upright. Flow- 
ers yellowifh-white, or pale blufh-coloured, each fegment 
always marked with a deep crinfon central {tripe which runs 
down into the tube. The latter is feldom longer than the 
{patha, often fhorter.—The name of undulatus, which Lin- 
neus had applied to our cu/pidatusy has been mifapplied to 
this, with which however it agrees tolerably well, and we 
have already given our reafon for retaining it. This {pecies 
is the augu/lus of Thunberg, an appellation which {feems 
corrupted from anguflus, a totally different plant in every 
poffible refpect, nor are his quotations of Breynius, and of 


‘Linn. Mant. lefs erroneous. ‘There is no end of correcting 
indifferent names, but undulatus ought, as Mr. Ker now 


allows, to have remained with the Lineean plant ; if fo, 
wittatus, in allufion to the fomewhat fimilar Amaryllis vittata, 
might have ferved for the {pecies before us, though indeed 
it alfo fuits the following. 

23. G. floribundus. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t.254, Kerin Curt. 
Mag. t. 610. (G. grandifiorus ; Andr. Repof. t. 118.)— 
Leaves fword-fhaped, many-ribbed. Flowers erect, funnel- 
fhaped ; fegments nearly equal, flattifh, emarginate, the 
uppermoft broadeit,— Native of the Cape ; introduced into 
England by Lee and Kennedy in 1788.~ Bulb large. 
Leaves broad, with a thick edge, and often faleate. Flow- 
ers numerous, generally larger than in moft other {pecies, 
very pale pink, blue, or white, with a dark central {tripe 
to each ferment. ‘The fummits of the fegments are emar- 
ginate, with a little point, and they are fearcely at all 
undulated. 

24. G. Milleri. 
Kew. ed, 2. ¥. I. IOI. 


Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 632. Ait. Hort. 
(Antholyza, &c; Mill. Ic. t. 40.)— 
‘Leaves with many prominent ribs. Flowers inclining one 
way, bell-fhaped, nearly regular; upper fegment rather 
narrower than the next ; tube flefhy, flender —Native of the 
Cape, but rare in gardens. Miller raifed it from feed in 
3757, and figured it as en Antholyza. Tt is of the fame 
tribe as the two laft, but Giese having 2 more inclined 


and more equal corolla, at firfi white then yellowifh, with a 
darker purplifh central flripe on the three lower than on the 
three upper fegments. The tube, according to Mr. Ker’s 
remark, though externally flender and exa¢tly cylindrical, 
is peculiarly flefhy, refembling a flower-ttalk. ‘he outer 


Jpatha is inflated and conyolute, oftener longer than the 


tube. 

z5. G. cardinalis. Curt. Mag. t.135. Schneev. Ic, 
t. 27. Redout. Liliac. t. 112.—Leaves many-ribbed. 
Stem branched. Flowers ereét, in one row, funnel-fhaped ; 
fegments elliptical ; three lowermolt fmalleft, each with a 
lanceolate white {pot.—Native of the Cape, from whence it 
was brought to Holland, and from the latter country to 
England ‘by Mr. Greffer; before 1789, unlefs we are 
greatly miftaken, It will bear an open border in a warra 
fituation, but the bulbs muit be taken up yearly to make it 
flower in its natural magnificence, The rich {carlet of its 
bloffoms, and their three white fpots, diftinguifh this fine 
{pecies. Its green has a glaucous cait, and the jem is pro- 
perly branched, two or three feet high. 

The name alludes to the fcarlet colour, like that worn by 
the cardinals at Rome, as ufed by Linnezus in Lodcta and 
Loxia. The pious,Scopeli thought the application profaneg 

. . . a 
and changed it in the latter mftance to ruéra. See lis 
Annus prunus, 139. 

26. G. byzantinus. Mill, Dit. ed, &. n. 3. Ic. ts 142. 
f. 1. erm Curt. Mag. t. 874. Dryandr. in Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 102. Park. Parad. 191. f. 3.—Leaves 
many-ribbed. Spike two-ranked. Flowers horizontal; 
upper fegment covered laterally by the next 5 three Jower- 
moft equal, each with a linear-lanceolate ftripe.—Sup- 
pofed to be a native of Turkey, it having been for near 
two centuries a hardy inhabitant of our gardens, under 
the name of the Byzantine corn-flag, though generally con- 
founded, as G. communis of Linuzus, with the two following 
We readily fubmit to Mr. Ker’s corrections of this exoae z 
in which we have, in common with moft botanifts, beet 
involved, but which is now alfo correGed in the new edition : 
of Hori. Kew.—All the three have broad, upright, acute o 4 
many-ribbed (eaves, and handfome crim{on flowers, projecting 
horizontally, in a long upright, unbranched fpike, with 
lanceolate concave braéteas. The three fegments ofthe: 
lower lip are each marked with a central white or yellowifh ' 
{tripe, bordered with deep red, and more or lefs dilated in - 
the middle. The flowers of the prefent {pecies are lar, 
than in either of the other two, their three lower - 
ments very nearly equal in fize and fhape ; the uppermott _ 
is embraced and covered at its fides by the lapping over of 
the tivo lateral fegments, fo that the flower is clof d, not . 
pervious, at that part.” It bloffoms in June, rather before 
the communis, but, according to Mr. Ker, never bears feeds 
in England, nor does it increafe by root fo rapidly. as t 
other two. 

27. G. conmunis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 52.- Curt. Mag. t 
Riv. Monop. Irr, t. r10, _(G. narbonenfis ; Ger. em. I 
Park. Parad. 191. f. 1.)—Leaves many-ribbed. Spike 
ranked. Flowers horizontal ; upper fezment cove 
rally by the next ; three lowermoit each with a Jin 
ceolate ftripe ; the central fegment very large.—Nati eof | 
fields in the fouth of Europe, efpecially in moift ae r 
where it is a troublefome weed. It is now lefs commonly. 
kept in our gardens than the laft, from which it differs in 
the fmaller fize of its d/foms, which are approximated nearly 
into one row, only a litle {fpreading alternately, and whole 
lowermoft or central lobe is as broad as both the other 
two, and cousiderably longer. ‘This is viliblyeven in dried - 

~~ “f{pecimens. 
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Tpecimens. We have this fpecies from M. Favrod’s her- 
barium, gathered wild in Switzerland, fo that it appears to 
be Haller’s n. 1261, the fmaller variety ; his larger being 
probably the following fpecies. There is much difficulty 
in determining the fynonyms of old authors, their cuts not 
being correét in thofe parts on which our characters are 
founded ; Parkinfon’s G. italicus, for inftance, Parad. 191. 

f. 2, has precifely the lower lip of this prefent {pecies, but 

not the inflorefcence, whilft his f. 1. does not fhew the lip fo 

well as the pofition of the flowers. As however he mentions 

but two white ftripes in his defcription, fo many only being 

vifible, as the fegments naturally itand in our communis, we 

have little doubt of his fynonym. The communis of the 

Linnean herbarium is our’s, and has winged feeds, fo that 

we truft this name will remain fixed, as belonging to the 

moft common and general fpecies, whatever Linnzeus might 

comprehend under it as varieties. 

28. G. fegetum. Ker in Curt. Mag. t.719. Dryandr. 
in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2: v. 1. 102. (G. communis; Bul- 
liard. Herb. de la France, t.8. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth, 
W. 1. 27. t. 37, 38. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 32. Tourn. t. 1go. 
G. italicus; Ger. em. 104.)—Leaves many-ribbed. Spike 
one-ranked. Flowers horizontal ; upper fegment diftant ; 
three lowermoft equal, each with a linear-lanceolate bor- 
dered ftripe.—Native of corn-fields \in the fouth of 
Europe, common in Italy, Greece, and the neighbouring 
countries, flowering in the {pring ; hardy, but not frequent 
in gardens. It is diftinétly reprefented in the Hortus Eytte- 
tenfis, by the name of Vidorialis rotunda; Ord. Ett. 4. 
t. 10. f. 2, though the other Gladioli of that huge book 
are lefs precife. This is diftinguifhable from the two laft 
by the diftance between the uppermoft lobe of its b/ofoms 
andthe two next, which are peculiarly narrow; while the 
Jeeds, according to Mr. Ker, are round, with a fomewhat 
pulpy coat, not flattened and winged as in the whole of the 
genus befides, wlich is a moft material fpecific diftin&tion, 
and even forms an exception to one of the generic chara¢éters. 
Mr. Ker fufpects the exiftence of other European fpecies, 
full confounded as varieties of thefe, and which may perhaps 
account for anomalies and incongruities in the figures of 
authors. Whether t. 38. of Flora Greca may be one of 
thefe, we muft fubmit to future enquiry. Though fmall, 
it is faid to be a native of fertile ground; the three upper 
fegments feem more approximated, and the three lower 
ones united by a longer bafe, than in t. 37, our G. /egetum ; 
but this we learn merely from the figure, nor was the artiit 
acquainted with the characters fubfequently found out in 
this tribe, fo as to give peculiar authority to what he has 
expreffled in his drawing. The acquifition of living f{peci- 
mens at fome future time can alone fettle the queftion.—It 
is proper to mention that G. /picatus of the Linnean herba- 
rium, alluded to by Mr. Ker, is a Siberian {pecimen, with 
very broad lateral fegments to the corolla, and as far as we can 
judge feems rather to be communis, 1f not, as is poffible, a 
{pecies hitherto undefined. It is probably different from 
the African plant of Van Royen, intended in Sp. Pl. ed. 1, 
nor has it the authentic marks of originality. What might 
chance to be compared with it in the Bankfian herbarium, 
when none of the parties prefent had any precife ideas about 
thefe plants, we cannot anfwer for, but our {fpecimen was 
then voted to be communis. 

29. G. imbricatus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 52. Lamarck. Did. v. 2. 
723.—Leaves many-ribbed, {pike of numerous, crowded, up- 
right flowers; upper fegment rather diltant ; three lowermott 
pearly equal.—Gathered by Gerber near Luban in Livonia. 
His own fpecimen in the Linnzan herbarium is the only one 
we have feen, nor do recent writers appear to know any thing 
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of this fpecies, which appears to us very dilliné, akin fo 
the three lait in Laves and habit ; but differing widely in its 
curved afcending /pite, and crowded ereét flowers, which are 
{maller than thote of G. communit, of a purple or crimfon 
colour, pervious at the bafe, in confequence of a confider- 
able diftance between the claws of the upper and lateral feg- 
ments, while their upper parts feem to fold over each other ; 
but of thefe charaGiers we cannot, of courfe, {peak abfo- 
lutely, from the dried flowers ; the three lowermolt fegments 
feem equal and rather narrow. No white {tripe is difcernible 
in their prefent condition. The kaves rife above the {pike 
of flowers, and have each an oblique point, but this may not 
be conftant. 

Whatever fpecies of Gladiolus (exclufive of fuch as are 
now referable to the genera Sparaxis, Anomaiheca, Tritonia, 
Watfonia, Melafpherula or Babiana of Mr. Ker), may be 
found here and there in authors, we decline deferibing with- 
out feeing living fpecimens. The difcordance between feve- 
ral of the figures, above quoted for the fame {pecies, proves 
how variable many of them are, efpecially from accidental 
circumftances in cultivation. ‘The Botanical Magazine is now 
become a faithful and valuable repolitory of this family, fo 
that however botanifts may differ about definitions, the me- 
mory of the plants can never be entirely lolt. 

GLaniotus, in Gardening, compriles plants of the tuberous- 
rooted, flowery, perennial kind ; of which the fpecies moftly 
cultivated are the common {word-lily, or corn-flag (G. com- 
munis) ; the imbricated flowered gladiole (G. imbricatus) ; 
the fquare-ftalked gladiole (G. triltis) ; the narrow leaved 
gladiole (G. anguitus) ; and the fuperb fearlet gladiole (G. 
cardinalis ). 

There are feveral varieties of the firft fpecies, asthe Italian 
and French corn flags, with the bluifh, the white, and the fmall 
purple coloured. 

Method of Culture —In the firt fort and varieties the cul- 
ture may be readily effected by planting the off-sets from the 
old roots in the beginning of the autumn in the places where 
they are to grow. And the other forts may be raifed in the 
fame way as well as by feeds. Thefe fhould be planted ina 
warm border, and be protected in the winter by glafs or fome 
other means, when there is a neceflity for it, as during very 
fevere weather, &c. 

When increafed by feed it fhould be fown towards the end 
of Augutt, in pots filled with light earth, placing them in a 
fhady fituation at firft, but afterwards where they may be 
expofed to the fun, being proteéted during the winter in a 
hot-bed frame, free air being admitted when the weather is 
mild. In the fpring the pots fhould be removed to a fhady 
fituation, with only the morning fun. When the ftems de- 
cay, the roots fhould be taken up and kept in fand in a dry 
place till the time of planting. In the fecond year’s planting 
they fhould be put in feparate {mall pots, filled with mould 
formed from the turf or fward. 

With refpect to the old roots they may be taken up every 
two or three years, to have the off-sets taken off from them, 
in order to their future increafe. 

All the forts afford a fine effet and variety in the flower 
borders and other parts among other plants of the flowery 
kinds, being properly arranged in mixture with them. 

GLADIUS, Sworn. Jus Gladii, or right of the fword, 
is ufed, in our ancient Latin authors, and in the Norman laws, 
for fupreme jurifdiétion. 

Camden, in Britannia, writes ‘*Comitatus Flint pertinet 
ad gladium Ceftriz :’’ and Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. 

“Curiam fuam liberam de omnibus placitis, &c. exceptis ad 
gladium ejus pertinentibus.”’ 

And it is probably from hence, that at the creation of ap 
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earl, he is gladio fuccin@us; to fignify, that he had a jurif- 
di€tion over the county. 

Gragtus pifcis, in Ichthyology, a name ufed by many for 
the fword-fifh, called alfo the wiphias, which fee. 

GLADKA, in Geography, a fort of Rufffia, in the go- 
yernment of Caucafus, on the Malva; 36 miles W. of 
Kafiar, 

GLADWIN. See Iris. 

GLapwinx, Jonn, in Biography, the late organift of South 
Audley chapel, was the firft performer on the organ at 
Vauxhall, after the building of the orchetlra in the middle 
of the gardens, and the eftablifhment of a regular band., \He 
was a pleafing player in his day, and a worthy man, who 
lived toa great age, and diedina799. : 

GLAIR of Eggs, is the fame as the white of eggs, and is 
ufed as a varnith for preferving paintings. Tor this purpofe 
it is beat to an un¢tuous confiftence, and commonly mixed 
with a little brandy or fpirit of wine, to make it work more 
freely, and with a lump of fugar to give it body and prevent 
its cracking ; and then {fpread over the picture or painting 
with a bruh. 

GLAIZE, Av, in Geography, aS.S.W. branch of the 
Miami of the lake in America, which interlocks with Se. 
Mary's river. By the treaty of Greenville, the Indians 
have ceded to the United States a tract of land, fix miles 
{quare, at the head of its navigable waters, and fix miles 
{quare at its confluence with the Miami, where port Defiance 
now ftands. 

GLAMA, in Zoology. See CamEtus. 

GLAMMISS, .in Geography, a {mall town in the county 
of Forfar, Scotland, contains 385 houfes, asd 1931 inhabit- 
ants. Here are two fmall manufactories of yarn, and coarfe 
linen cloth. The earls of Strathmore formerly poffeffed, and 
occupied a noble caitle in this parifh. The remains of this 
baronial fortrefs are ftill very confiderable, and occupy a 
commanding {cite on the banks of the river Dean. In this 
parifh are feveral ancient obelifks, or flone croffes ; alfo many 
cairns. ‘Thefe are traditionally faid to commemorate the 
murdered king Malcolm II. Glammifs is divided into two 
parts refpeétively, called the New, and the Old Town. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, the fouth maritime county: 
of South Wales, is fuppofed to have derived its name from 
having afforded a temporary, though infecure, retreat to an 
ancient prince, at avery early period of Britith hiftory. 
The {tory is briefly recapitulated’by Spenfer, in his Chroni- 
cle of Britith kings. (Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 10.) Glamor- 
gan was in fucceeding ages an independent fovereign | princi- 
pality, diftin@, as thofe who profefs to be acquainted with 
the ancient hiliory of Wales. affert; from the rule and go- 
vernment of South Wales. The principality, or fovereign 
lordfhip of Glamorgan, as thefe perfons fay, contained the 
prefent counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, the fouthern 
and eaftern parts of Brecknockfhire, and that part of Here- 
fordfhire lying tothe weft of the river Wye. 

‘The lordthip of Glamorgan was iubdivided, at an early 
period, into a great many petty lordfhips, in every one of 
which their lords exercifed «jura regalia,” referving, how- 
ever, to the fubject a right of appeal to the court of the 
chief lord, or, as he was termed, the lord paramount. 
There are at leaf 50 ancient buildings {till remaining ia the 
diftriG, univerfally underftood to be the halls im which the 
courts of legiflation and of juftice were held for the refpee- 
tive. petty lordfhips. They are now, commonly called 
“ Church-houfes,”’ and belong to the parifhes in whieh they 
ftand. They are at prefent ufed as fchool-roems, and ocea- 
fionally for dancing ; an amufement, itill common in Glamor- 
ganfhire, though now beginning to decline. The ground- 
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floor apartments under thefe halls are ufed as alms-houfes for 
the poor of the parifh.. Fromancient furyeys and other ac- 
counts of the lordthips it appears that before the reformation 
a market was held in each of thefe hails every Sunday morn- 
ing, till the tolling of the firft bell, which is faid to have 
been intended asa notice for the bufinefs of the market to. 
ceafe. The fecond bell was a fignal, of preparation for- 
charch, and the third for the commencement of divine fer— 
vice, during which no door, but the church door, wasallow— 
ed to be feen open: ' . hee 
This county, extending about forty-eight milesfrom eaft 
to welt, and 27 from north to fouth, is bounded on the N- 
by Brecknockfhire, on the E. by Monmouthfhire, fons 
which it is feparated by the river Remny, on the S. by. the- 
Briftol channel, and on the W. by Caermarthenfhire. The 
greateft part of the fea-coaft forms a femi-circular courfe:;. 
the weitern extremity being formed into a narrow beak be- 
tiveen the open channel on the one hand, and an arm running 
round to the Caermarthenfhire coaft en the other. (See 
Gower.) An ample account of the manner in which the 
lordfhip of Glamorgan was obtained by its conquerors, is to 
be found in Powel’s Hiltory of Wales, written in the time 
of Elizabeth, or in Evans’s edition of Wynne’s Hiftory. of 
Wales. The following abftra@ is taken . from »Malkin’s: 
work. Jeitinap Gurgant, a petty prince of-odious charac- 
ter, waged war, in the year 1088, againit Rees ap Tudor, and 
was aflitted by Eneon ap Collwyn. Unable to make any 
impreffion on his enemy's dominions, Jeftin commiffioned 
Eneon to go to England, and to procure fome more power= 
fulally. His propofitions were eagerly received by. Robert 
Fitzhawen, and twelve other Norman adventurers, who came 
to Glamorgan on an expedition, profeffedly for the purpofe- 
of retrieving-the affairs of Jeitin. The allies, marching againit 
Rees ap Tudor, care up with his forces on the borders of 
Brecknockthire. Ina battle which enfued at a place called . 
Hirwin, Rees was entirely defeated: and in. his flight was 
taken prifoner, and put to death, On this occafion, Jeftin- 
betrayed his charaGeriflic treachery, by violating hisagrees 
ment with Eneon, to whom he had promifed his daughter in. 
marriage, as a recompence for his fervices.. Eneon, juitly of= 
fended, was determined on revenge ; and therefore, when the: 
Normans, after having fulfilled their engagements, and hav= 
ing obtained {atisfaction for their fervices, quietly returned. 
home, Eneon reprefented the injuries he had fuftained | 
the treachery of Jeitin, and:alfo the hatred sof the country 
to its tyrant. He alfo itated:how eafy it was to obtain pof- 
feffion ,of this feeble country, with the aid of the different 
princes at variance with Jeflin. R. Fitzhawen, and his fol- 
diers of fortune, availing themfelves of the favourable 
ment, turned their arms againft their employer, who was 
unprepared for fo formidable a reverfe, and overran the coun= 
try 5 whilit Jeftin faved himfelf by flight, and died foon after,. 
unlamented and unrevenged. Fitzhawen, upon a divifion of 
the conquered territory, took for his own fhare the caftles of 
Cardiff-and Kenfig, with the market town of Cowbridge, 
and the demefne of Llantwit ; appropriating to himfelf the 
lands belonging to them, together with the fovereignty ‘of 
the whole country. The other parts were diitributed in va- 
rious proportions among his followers. neon ap Collwy: 
in particular, pofleffed Caerphilly, with Jeftin’s daughter in 
marriage, the prize which occafioned the contett.. $l 
Watrks.) With refpeé to the pi€turefque character of this. 
‘county, itis diltinguifhed by unbounded variety. It has 
fea, mountains, valleys and rivers; and itis faid to refemble 
North Wales in general afpe& more than any of the fix coun 
tes. Its. mountains are not fo high ‘as thofe of Breck- 
nockshire, but they prefent, ma confiderable degree, the 
- ‘appearance 
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appearance of Merionethfhire, by their extreme abruptnefs, 
which imparts an air of wildnefs to the country, and of cle- 
vation exceeding the reality to them. They differ, however, 
in one material refpe, that they exhibit greater traces of 
cultivation and occupancy. | Glamorganfhire lies under the 
imputation of want of wood; but this is only true of its 
level and moft cultivated parts. . The obfervation does not 
apply either to its eaitern or weftera extremities. .Thofe 
who know the banks of the Taff, the two Ronthas, and the 
Cunno, the wilds of Abudarr, and Yitradyvodwg, have 
* feen fuch woods and groves as are, rarely to be found. The 
magnificently clothed hills of Margam, Bagland, Briton- 
ferry, and the vale of Neath, unite the beauties of cultiva- 
tion with the unfelled luxuriance of foreft feenery. Gla- 
morganfhire produces with fufficient liberatity oak, . ath, 
beech, and all the common foreft-trees, except elm, avhich 
is obferved not to be indigenous. On the north and north- 
eaft fides. this county is very mountainous ; and in fome 
parts prefents rugged rocks, and in others a foil covered 
with plenty of fine wood, and concealing rich mines of. coal 
andiron. A tra& of land canfearcely any where be found 
more inviting to f{cientific cultivation than the vale of Gla- 
morgan, between the mountains and the fea; and yet it is 
obferved that the agriculture of this county does not keep 
pace with the fertility of the foil. In addition to natural 
fruitfulnefs, they have lime every where at command for 
manure ; and this facility affords a ftrong temptation to 
that act of injuftice which the farmers call * driving theland,”’ 
In Glamorganfhire, good land, fituated near a confiderable 
town, lets almoft as high as within five miles of London ; 
but land among the northern hills, {earcely reclaimed, and 
from its locality irreclaimable to any very lucrative purpofe, 
is of courfe low in its rent, and occupied only by tenants, 
natives of the hills, and uaacquainted with the fuperior ad- 
vantages and comforts enjoyed by the farmer in the vale. 
Another circumitance which materially affects the value of 
farms, is right of mountain; where that is attached to an 
eftate, 1t compenfates in fome degree for diftance from mar- 
Kets or poverty of foil. Thefe confiderations are applicable 
to other counties as well as Glamorganfhire. »But what 
diftinguifhes and. enriches this county above all the rett 
is the profufion of coal, iron, and lime-ftone, with which it 
almoft every where abounds. The earth, indeed, of which 
it is compofed, taken externally and internally, feems to be 
full of every, thing neceflary to the ufe and conyenience of 
man. Manure, metal, and the means of manufacturing that 
metal, are all found onthe fame {pot ; fo that induftry is ex- 
erted at the leaft. poflible expence, and confequently to the 
greateft poffible advantage. The rivers, and mountain tor- 
rents, fo remarkable in this diftrict, afford an ample fupply 
of water for all the purpofes of life, as well as the means of 
procuring that artilicial and cheap conveyance which is 
among the moit ingenious improvements of the prefent age. 
With refpeét to that moft extenfive bed. of line-flone, of 
which nearly the whole of Glamorganfhire forms only a part, 
it commences with the eaftern extremity of the county, and, 
taking a direction due weit, runs in a tiraight line to Swan- 
fea bay, appearing again in Gower, and, having pafled under 
€aermarthen bay, is feento occupy in great part the fouth 
and weft of Pembrokefhire ; it then takes its courfe through 
St. George’s channel, and is foundin Ireland im that exact 
bearing which unque{lionably marks its continuity. 

. The air on the N. fide of the county is fuarp, occafioned 
by thelong continuance of the {now on the hills; but on 
the S. fide mild and temperate, occalioned by the fea-breezes, 
‘That in the vicinity of Margam is deemed peculiatly falu- 
brious. 


The antiquity of the cottages is a flronoly marked fea. 
ture in the appearance of this county. Many of thei are 
probably as ancient as the caftles, to which they were at- 
tached. Their architeGure is particularly deferving of 
notice. The pointed door-ways,. and pointed windows, 
{ufficiently evince their date; and though Welch towns are 
univerlally cenfured by {trangers, -for the inelegance and in- 
conyenience of their houfes, the direét reverfe is the fa& with 
re{pect to the habitations of the peafantry. There is one 
circumftance, befides their general ftruéture; that of many 
of which is the ancient Gothic, which adds to the refpect- 
able appearance of the cottages, and that is, the univerfal 
practice of hme-whitening them. This has been the cuftom 
of the county from very remote ages, and is extended even 
to the barns and fables, to the walls of yards and gardens. 
It is noticed and praifed in the moft ancient Welch poems, 
aud certainly evinces a very early fenfibility to the arts and 
decencies of life. The price of provifions in this county has 
of late very much increafed, and is comparatively very high, 
on account of the increafed demands of the manufaéturing 
diftricts, which are numerous. The price of labour is 
equally enhanced from the fame caufe. The increafe of 
population, owing to the influx of commerce, and the mag- 
nitude of its eftablifhments at Swanfea, Merthyr-Tydvil, 
Neath, Aberayon, Melin Gruffydd, near Cardiff, where are 
the largeft tin works in the kingdom, &c. afford another 
reafon why the cheap comforts and elegancies of life are no 
longer to be fought for here. 

‘Vhe drefs in Glamorganthire is not fo ftrongly marked 
asin fome other counties, except that the women univerfally 
adopt the man’s hat; but they wear it with a very good 
grace, and are remarkably neat in their attire, as well as 
comely in their perfons, and graceful in their carriage ; 
which may probably be attributed to the habit of dancing, 
which is their fayourite amufement. Their modes of greet- 
ing are unulually affeGtionate, fometimes bordering on the 
ludicrous, particularly among the women, who are con- 
ftantly feen faluting each other at market, and on the mott 
ordinary occafions of bufinefs, as well as on occafions of 
diftreis. At a wedding it is the cuftom of all who are 
invited, both men and women, to ride full fpeed to the 
church poreh, and the perfon who arrives there firft has 
fome privilege or diftin€tion at the marriage feait. In cafe 
of death, the bed on which the corpfe lies is always flrewed 
with flowers, and the fame cuftom is obferved after it is laid 
in the coffin. It is an invariable pra&tice, both by day and 
night, to watch a corpfe; and the hofpitality of the country 
is no lefs remarkable on melancholy than on joyful eccafions ; 
for the invitations to a funeral are very general and extentfive ; 
and the refrefhments are not light, aud taken ftanding, but 
fubftantial and prolonged. ‘The grave of the decealed is 
conttantly overfpread with plucked flowers for a week or 
two after the funeral: the planting of graves with flowers 
is coniined to the villages, and the poorer people. It is 
very common to drefs the graves on Whitfunday, and other 
feftivals, when flowers can be procured. 

The Roman flations, forts, and camps, in this county, 
are generally underitood to be at Cardiff, Caerphilly, and 
Caera, which lies between Wenvoe, a large handtome houfe 
built in the caftellated form, and the Cardiff yoad. 'The 
great Roman road was over Newton Down, leaving the 
prefent road on the right, and pailes through Keniig to 
Margam, and as ftraight as the nature of the country will 
admit, through Aberayon parith to Neath. Glamorgan- 
{hire contains one epifcopal town, viz. Llandaff, and feveral 
others, as Cardiff, the capital of the county, Caerphilly, 
Llantrifent, Cowbridge, Bridgend, Neath, Merthyr-Tydvi 
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and Swanfea; which fee refpectively. The principal rivers 
are the Remney, the Taff, the Elwy, the Ronthas, great 
and f{mall, the Ogmore, the Cunno, the Nedd er Neath, 
the Tawe or Tave, and the Loghor. In this county are 
feveral railways and canals. (See CanaL.) The canal 
from Merthyr-Tydvil to Cardiff was completed in the year 
1798. From the tide-lock, where it enters Pennarth har- 
bour, up to the town of Cardiff, it is navigable for fhips of 
400 tons; but from Cardiff to Merthyr-T'ydvil, it is navi- 
cable for barges of 100 tons. ‘The head of this canal at 
Merthyr-Tydvil is 568 feet five inches higher thar the tide- 
lock two miles below Cardiff, where it falls into Pennarth 
harbour. This canal has upwards of 40 locks upon it in the 
{pace of 26 miles, which is its whole length; and it is croffed 
by more than 46 bridges. For an account of the bridge 
sith one arch upon Taff; fee Brince. In a vale 5. W. 
of Cardiff, near Duffrin houfe, and not far from the village 
of St. Nicholas, are fome ancient monuments, fuppofed to 
be druidical. The moit remarkable of thefe monuments is 
a grey ftone, which claffes among thofe pieces of antiquity 
called Cromlechau. (See Cromercu.) This monument 
is fupported by five large ftones, enclofed entirely on the 
eaft, welt, and north fides, and open to the fouth, forming 
a confiderably large, though low room, 16 feet in length, 
15 wide, and, at the eaft end, fix feet high, but only 4% 
at the weft end. The rubbifh about it prevents the invelti- 
gation of its eriginal height. The fupporting ftone to the 
north is 16 feet long ; that on the weit end about nine feet 
in length. At the eaftern extremity three ftones are fet 
clofely together; the middle ftone is 4% feet wide, the 
northern {tone of thefe three about three feet, and the 
fouthern nearly two feet in width. Thefe ftones, itanding 
upright, fupport a large ftone on the top, which forms the 
roof of this rude apartment. The length of this horizontal 
ftone is 24 feet ; it is 17 feet in its wideft part, and of dif- 
ferent breadths at other places; it is 10 feet at one extre- 
mity, and 12 about the middle; and from two feet to two 
and a half thick. The area of the top-ftone, therefore, 
having for its mean breadth 133 feet, and 24 feet for its 
length, will contain 324 {quare feet ; whence it appears that 
it is nearly thrice as large as that of the famous eromlech, 
near Newport in Pembrokefhire. Near this cromlech are 
other heaps of ftones called Carneu or Cairn. Of thefe crom- 
lechs different opinions have been entertained. Some have 
fuppofed them to be places of fhelter for the Druids, who 
always worfhipped in the open air, and after them, for the 
firft Chriftian priefts, in rain and other inclemencies of the 
weather ; others have fuppofed them to be oratories, from 
the tops of which they delivered their difcourfes; and others 
again, that they were altars on which vi€tims were offered 
in the times of Druidifm. 

Glamorganhhire is divided into ten hundreds, and 118 
parifhes, which, in 180, contained 71,525 inhabitants, of 
whom 6903 were employed in trade and manufacture, and 
18,515 in agriculture. ‘Two members are returned for 
Glamorganthire to the Britifh parliament, viz. one for the 
county, and one for the boroughs, Cardiff, &c. Malkin’s 
South Wales. 

GLAMOUR, or Griamer, an old term of popular 
{uperftition in Scotland, denoting a kind of magical mitt 
believed to be raifed by forcerers, and which deluded 
their {peétators with vifions of things that had no exiftence, 
altered the appearance of things really exifting, &c. 

GLAN, a river of France, which runs into the Nahe, 
three miles E. of Sobernheim.—Alfo, a river of Carinthia, 
which rifes near Koftnberg, and joins the Gurck, four miles 
I, of Clagenfurt, 
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GLAND, in Anatomy, is a name applied to thofe organs 
of the body, which feparate from the blood conveyed to 
them by their blood-veffels various fubftances, generally of 
a fluid nature, and difcharge them through one or more 
tubes, called excretory duéts. The term however has been, 
and is employed more extenfively, having been applied to 
various organs, which, although analogous in their ftruéture, 
on fuperfieial obfervation, to thofe already defignated, do 
not refemble them at allin their fun@ions. Thus, the fmall 
bodies belonging to the lymphatic fyftem have been called 
lymphatic or conglobate glands; although the knowledge 
hitherto acquired by phyfiologifts conceining the a¢tion of 
thefe bodies, and their anatomical relations and conne@tions 
do not warrant us in afcribing to them any function fimilar 
to thofe exercifed by the glands properly fo called: the ac- 
count of thefe will be found under the articles AnsonBENTS 
and Ansorrrion. The pineal, thyroid and thymus glands, 
the renal capfules and the fpleen, have all been included in 
the glandular fyftem of the body, but will not be confidered 
in this article, as we know nothm¢g at all of their offices, and 
have no reafon to fuppofe that they fecrete any fluid. Our 
definition will include the falivary, lacrymal, and Meibomian 
glands, the tonfils, the ceruminous glands of the ear, and 
the febaceous glands of the face, in the head ; the mammary 
glands in the cheft ; the liver, pancreas, and kidneys in the 
abdomen; the proftate, tefticle, Cowper’s glands, and 
glandule odorifere about the penis; and the extenfiye 
fyftem of mucous glands about the headand trunk. Thefe 
parts, although differing widely from each other in many_ 
refpects, agree in a fufficient number of points to allow of 
their being arranged in one organic fyftem, which has been 
named the glandular: the other organs juft enumerated, 
belonging to this only in name, are excluded from the ar- 
rangement by their texture and properties, their mode of 
vitality and funétions. The extremities contain no parts 
belonging to the glandular fyftem ; the fluids formed in the 
different organs of this apparatus belong almoft entirely 
to the organic fenétions, while the limbs are particularly 
defigned to execute the offices of the animal life. 

As the phyfiology of thefe organs cannot be conveniently 
feparated from the hiftory of their ftru€ture, we fhall con- 
fider the vital properties as well as the organization of tle 
glandular fyftem; and we fhould make a very unnatural 
and arbitrary divifion of the matter, if we did not give at 
the fame time a view of fecretion in general. We fhall pre- 
fent the reader, in the firit place, with an enumeration and ar- 
rangement of the fecreted matters; we fhall proceed, fe- 
condly, to give a general view of the organization of the 
glandular fyitem; and fhall exhibit, in the third and laft 
place, the opinions of phyfiologifts concerning the mede 
of action of the glands and the iubject of fecretion im go- 
neral. ‘The reader will obferve that the prefent article is of 
a general nature ; the ftructure of the particular organs will 
be defcribed on other occafions, and detailed accounts of the 
nature and properties of the various fluids will be found 
under their refpeCtive titles, or in other articles of the 
work. 

The blood, apparently an homogeneous fluid, is compofed 
of various matters, which chemical examination can dete& 
and feparate. It contains gelatine, albumen, fibrine, acids, 
alkalies, earths, faline and colouring matters, which are 
employed for the renovation of the folids and fluids of the 
body. It prefents thefe to the various organs, which, by 
converting them into their own fubftance, derive the means 
of fupplying the wafte occafioned by the natural a¢tions of 
the parts, or form out of them various produéts, diftinguifhed 
by new characters, and extraneous to their own compofi- 
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tion, The former of thefe proceffes is nutrition or affimila- 
tion; the latter fecretion: they refemble each other in their 
commencement, in which the organ, by fome powers of a 
nature entirely unknown to us, but peculiar to living bodies, 
and forming part of that complicated notion, which we ex- 
prefs by the term vitality, felects from the blood fuch prin- 
ciples as fuit its nature or funétions ; but they differ in the 
employment of what is thus felected, which is retained in 
the body, and affinnlated to the already exilting organiza- 
tion in the former cafe, and applied to fome other purpofe in 
the latter. he fubject of nutrition does not come under 
our notice at prefent. 

The products of fecretion refult from an effential change 
in the compound conveyed to the organ, from a new combi- 
nation of the principles contained in the blood, which is 
transformed by the {pecific action of the various organs into 
different fluids, retained in or expelled from the body, ac- 
cording to the qualities ef cach. Hence, there are organs 
which, after forming certain fluids, collect and retain them; 
While others feparate and expel their fecretions from the 
body. The object of the fecretions is, to colleét thofe which 
are deftined to fulfil important ufes in the body; while that 
of the excretions is, on the contrary, to expel matters which 
would be injurious to the frame. The two funétions then of 
fecretion and excretion refemble each other in moft refpeéts: 
there is in both a feparation and collection of fluids. The 
difference confifts in this, that in the former cafe the fepa- 
rated fluid remains in the body, while it is foon expelled in 
the fecond, Thus fecretion always precedes excretion; and, 
in order to underitand the latter, it 1s neceflary to know how 
the fermer takes place. 

The word fecretion, derived from /ecerno, I feparate, 
fignifies fimpiy.the act of feparating; and its phyfiological 
import is conveyed in that notion. It denotes, in phyfiology, 
that funétion of a living body, in which various fluids, dif- 
fering from the blood and from each other, are prepared 
from the common mafs of the blood, the fame fluid being 
conitantly formed in the fame organ. No part of phyfiology 
is more obfcure, and more difficult in its inveftigation, than 
this very function. Malpighi, who had beftowed great 
Jabour on the ftruCture of the glands, and was confidered to 
have unveiled, in a great meafure, the mytteries of their or- 
ganization, confefles his ignorance on this fubjeét; and, as 
the avowal, from fuch a quarter, is interefting, we fubjoin 
the paffage, obferving that the remarks here made, coneern- 
ing the kidnies, apply equally to all other fecretions. He 
fays of the urinary fecretion, ¢ quanam arte id contingat 
obfcurifimum: licet enim gland darum minifterio totum hoc 
fubfequi rationi fit confonum, quoniam tamen minima illa, 
fimplexque meatuum in glaid ilis ftruétura nos latet, ideo 
quedam tantum meditari poffu nus, ut huic quefito proba- 
biliter fatisfaciamus. Necefle eit hanc machinam interna con- 
figuratione feparationis opus peragere; an vero his, que ad 
humanos ufus paffim ufurpamus, quibus fere confimilia effigi- 
mus, confonet, dubium; licet enim occurrant analoge {pon- 
gie, incernicuh, filtularum cribrorumque ftruéture, cui ta- 
men ex his confimilis undequaque fit renum fabrica, difficilli- 
mum elt affignare, et cum nature operandi induftria fecun- 
diffima fit, ejufdem ignotz nobis reperientur machine, et quas 
nec mente quidem affequi licet. Dlud miror tam copiofa, 
diverfaque corpora feparari per has glandulas in nature itatu, 
exit enim fubftantia aquea cum falinis, fulphureis et confi- 
milibus particulis, et ex morbo etiam abfceffuum reliquix, 
et totius quandeque eorporis inquinamenta feparantur de- 
tentis fanguineis particulis,”’ &c. De Vifcerum Structura; 

De Renibus, cap. 6. ‘The whole bufinefs is carried on in the 


minute, and, as we may call them, elementary parts of the 
vifcera and glands, the ftru¢ture of which eludes the re- 
fearch of our fenfes, and can {ull lefs be developed by rea- 
foning or reflection. Obfervation cannot follow the work 
throughout; nor does it admit of elucidation by experiment, 
like fome other fubjects which haye been explained by arti- 
ficial imitation of the proceedings of nature. ‘ 

Unwilling to confefs their ignorance and leave their fy{- 
tems imperfect, phyfiologitts have attempted to raife, on 
hypothefes, that ftru€ture, for which anatomy afforded no 
foundation. ‘Their notions, refting merely on probabilities 
and loofe analogies, have flourifhed and fallen in fucceffion ; 
and we fhall find that the lift of truths and afeertained facts 
is much fhorter than that of opinions and errors. 

The compoiition of the fecreted fluids prefents, various 
diiterences in the nature and proportions of their conftituent 
parts. They poflefs, incommon, all the general characters 
which belong to animal fubftances: but each has certain 
particular diftinétive qualities, depending on the various fim- 
ple or compound principles, the union of which determines 
its {pecific nature. ‘hus, fetting afide the refemblance of 
all our fluids, confidered as animal produétions, fat does not 
refemble bile; the latter is very different from milk; which, 
again, has no refemblance to the falivary, galtric, pancreatic,, 
feminal fluids, &c. which muft be referred to fo many dif- 
ferent claffes. 

The arrangement ef the animal fluids is more difficult: 
than we fhould have expected at firft fight. Phe falfe and. 
imperfect notions, which were long entertained of their che- 
mical compofition, lead to claffifications founded on the 
ufes to which they feemed to be deftined. Thofe employ- 
ed in the nourifhment and growth of the body were. called. 
recrementitious, fuch as chyle, blood, ferum, lymph, &c. 
The excrementitious included thofe which are expelled from 
the body; as the urine, perfpiration, &c. A third clafs 
was made up of fuch as partake of the charaéters of both 
thefe; of which a part is rejected as noxious, while the reft 
is retained, in order to anfwer fome particular purpofe. 
Under the head of excremento-recrementitious humours,, 
were arranged the faliva, bile, pancreatic juice, mucus of 
the inteftines, &c. The objeétions to fuch an arrangement 
are too obvious to need enumeration. This divifion, as well 
as that before alluded to, of excretions and feeretions,.can- 
not be adopted with any benefit, while the nature and ob- 
jects of many fecretions are fo little underftood, that we can- 
not determine whether they are expelled as noxious, or ferve 
very ufeful purpofes in the economy. The bile, for exe 
ample, has been very commonly deemed an excrementitious 
fluid, but by a completely arbitrary affumptien: what proof 
have we that perfpiration feparates any thing noxious from. 
the blood? For what reafon is the fecretion of the pancreas 
placed in one rather than in the other of thefe divi- 
fions? 

Pitcairne, whe was followed by Michelotti, divided the 
animal fecretions in a manner which has, at leait, the merit: 
of fimplicity, and leads to no falfe notions concerning their 
ufes; he diltinguifhed them merely as being thick or 
thin. 

Haller diftributed the fluids into four. claffes, according 
to the chemical notions of his time, and to the degree of 
complication in their elements. 1. The aqueous. fluids. . 
Thefe have a very large proportion of water in their com-- 

pofition; hence they are diftinguifhed by their fluidity, and: 
have no ropinefs. Fire diffipates them almoft entirely, ex- 
cepting a very {mall proportion of earthy refidue; neither 
alcohol nor acids coagulate them. Befides a little carth, 
they 
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they contiin fome faline ‘and oil; matters. Many of our 
fluids belong to this divifion. Some are expelled from the 
body, and are ordinarily deemed excrementiticus; {uch are 
the urine, which isnot coagulable in the natural ftate; the 
infenfible Sanctorian perfpiration, and the pulmonary exha- 
lation, Sweat is a mixed fluid, containing oily or febaceous 
matter, together with water. Several of the fluids, which 
are deftined to ferve particular purpofes in the animal econo- 
my, contain very little except water. This is the cafe with 
the fecretion of the proper falivary glands, with that of the 
pancreas aid ‘lacrymal gland; with the perfectly pure and 
tranfparent aqueous humour of the eye, and other watery 
fluids in the fame organ. 

2. Mucous-fluids. Thefe differ from water in being lefs 
fluid; they are tenacious, fo as to adhere to folid bodies, 
andropy. They mix with water, are infipid and inodorous, 
and nearly colourlefs. ‘The evaporation of their aqueous 
parts reduces them into hard and dry crufts. Acids do not 
coagulate'them; but alcohol has a flight effet. They yield, 
on diftillation, a large quantity of water, volatile falt, oil, 
and a carbonaceous refidue. To this divilion belong the lu- 
bricating fluids, which are poured out over the extenfive 
furfaces of the refpiratory, digeftive, urinary, and genital 
organs, and all the parts conneGted with them. 

3. Gelatinous fluids; whichare coagulable by heat, warm 
water, alcohol, and acids, remain fluid below 148’ Fahren- 
heit; and havea mild or flightly faline tafte. Haller places 
in this order the ferum of the blood, the lymph conveyed by 
the abforbents, the water of the amnios, the ferous exhala- 
tions of the circumferibed'cavities, the lymph of the cellular 
fubftance, and the fluid of the Graafian ovula. He alfo 
places in this divifion the fynovia of the joints, and the fluid 
‘of the tendinous thecz; obferving, at the fame time, that 
thefe are partly compofed of oily matters. 

4. Oily fluids. Thefe are reprefented by Haller as more 
perfectly animdlized productions: they are freed from the 
fuperfluous quantity of water, and are inflammable; or at 
leaft contain much of that matter which’takes fire and defla- 

rates. At their firft produétion they contain much water; 
fo as not to be capable of inflammation, nor to poffefs their 
peculiar characters, but rather to refemble mucus or gela- 
tine: they undergo changes afterwards, which deprive them 
of their aqueous parts, and render them more vifcid and 
oily. The fat and the medullary fubftance of the bones, 
are the moft extenfive fpecimens of this order: it contains 
alfo febaceous matters of various kinds, as the greafy cuta- 
neous matter, the Meibomian fecretion of the eye-lids, that 
of the glans penis, and of the external organs in the female. 
The bile, cruor of the blood, milk, and proftatic fluid, be- 
Jong to the fame clafs. 

Such are the four divifions, in which Haller has arranged 
the Animal fluids: he obferves that feveral, being of a mixed 
nature, do not belong exclufively to either clafs, but ought, 
from the diverfity of their principles, to be referred to more 
than one: indeed there is hardly any, which can be rigo- 
roully faid to confilt of a fingle element, Then, again, many 
evidently contam more fluids than one, formed feparately in 
the firft inttance, each in its appropriate organ, and after- 
cward$ mixed together. Thus the femen contains the fecre- 
tions of the teftis, proftate, and veficule; the fweat is made 
up of the water of perfpiration with the cutaneous oil; the 
tears are a mixture of water, mucus, and febaceous matter; 
fpittle contains water and mucus, &c. 

The valt.improvements in the fcience of chemiftry fince 
the time of Haller mutt neceffarily haye fubvérted the bafis 
of the arrangement juit deferibed ; which, when confidered 


by a chemi of the prefent day, would be found open to 
objection at all points. The deficiencies of the claffification 
are too obvious to render it neceflary that we fhould parti- 
cularize them. > ; 

Biumenbach has claffed the produ&ts of fecretion on a 
fomewhat different principle. <“* The fecreted finids,” fays 
he, “ difplay on one hand fo much variety, while on the 
other they feem to be joined by fo many points of affinity. 
that their arrangement in claffes muft be in great ieee 
arbitrary. They may, however, be difpofed in the following 
order, according to the flighter or more effential changes 
and modifications which their elements, contained in Bhd 
mafs of the blood, undergo in the fecretory organs. “Milk 
may be placed in the firft rank, as coniifting apparently 
of a very fimp'e modification of chyle, and formed from 
the blood by a very eafy procefs after the influx of the 
chyle. The watery fecretions come next, fo called from 
their fluidity and tranfparency, although they differ ma- 
terially from water in the nature of their conftituent elements, 
particularly in containing a portion of albuminous coagu- 
lable matter—including the fluids of the eye; the tears, ‘the 
matter of perfpiration, the exhalations in the cellular fub- 
{tance, and in the thoracic and abdominal cavities, to which 
the liquor pericardii and the fluid of the ventricles feem to 
be analogous. “The urine, ordinarily referred to the aqueous 
fluids, is diftinguifhed by very remarkable peculiarities. "The 
falivary fluids, concerned in the fun€tions of maftication, 
digeftion, and chylification, feem to be rather more changed. 
Then follow the mucous fecretions, {pread over the fur- 
faces of moft of the vifcera belonging to the natural and 
generative fun@tions, as well as the cavities of the nofe, 
larynx, and refpiratory organs. The mvcus in the interior 
of the eye, as well as that under the epidermis, do not ap- 
pear to differ effentially from the preceding. Under the 
title of adipous fluids may be clafled, befides the common 
fat, the medulla of the bones, and the febaceous matter 
of the fkin (including alfo the cerumen of the ears). The 
greafy matter formed under the prepuce about the corona 
glandis of the mele, and the fimilar produ@tion in the fe- 
male pudenda, may be referred to the fame clafs; as well 
as the fecretion of the Meibomian palpebral glands. The 
liquor of the amnios, and the fynovial fluids, are commonly 
deemed gelatinous ; but their real nature is not yet under- 
ftood, neither is that of the fluid, hitherto unnamed, 
thrown out in the uterus under the venereal ftimulis, known. 
The fluid contained in the early months. of conception 
between the chorion and amnios, that of the veficula umbi- 
licalis, and that which furrounds the veflels of the umbilical 
chord, is as yet little underitood. The contents of the 
Graafian veficles, and the proflatic fluid, feem to be truly 
ferous or albuminous. ‘The male femen is quite a peculiar 
product, not to be compared to, or clafled with, any other : 
and the fame remark will hold good alfo of the bile.”’ In- 
ftitut. Phyfiolog. fect. 32. . wa 

he divifion of this able phyfiologift would be natural 
and inftruétive, if the animal fluids deviated from the nature 
of chyle by gradations which could be eafily ‘perceived and 
marked. But we really cannot eftablifh among them aay order 
correfponding to their natural compofition ; and the dif- 
ferences obfervable between chyle and fat, between the 
aqueous fluids and bile, conftitute intervals, which We can- 
not appreciate or meafure. Indeed there are often fo many 
differences and fo few relations between one fluid.and an- 
other, that we can fearcely compare them at all.” 

The vaft progrefs which chemiftry has made of late 
years, and the valuable difcoveries with which the analy fis 
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of animal fubftances, as well as other parts of the feience, 
has been enriched; might have led us to expeét that the 
clafiification of the fluids would have been reformed accord- 
ing to their conftituent principles, and ought into a con- 
dition correfponding to the reit of the feience. Fourcroy 
has indeed given fuch a diftribution of the fubject im his 
Elements of Chemiftry ; but he dees not feem to value the 
arrangement very highly, as he has not continued it in his lalt 
great work, the “¢ Syiteme des Connoiffances Chimniques.’’ 
In proportion as the various animal produéts are analyfed 
with more accuracy, they are found to pofiefs fpecific cha- 
raéters which diftinguifh them ioe: and there- 
fore render it impofflible to refer them without impropriety 
to any general heads: accordingly in the moft recent and 
able chemical works, they are enumerated and confidered 
feparately. Inthis point of view, therefore, the exactnefs 
and perfection of modern analyfis renders our attempts at a 
general arrangement of the animal fluids unavailing ; and 
1t has only ferved hitherto to fhew the defects of fuch me- 
thods. 

Dumas, in his “ Principes de Phyfiologie,’’ adopts a dif- 
ferent plan, which he calls a natural phyfiological one, and 
to which he aferibes the advantage of connecting clofely the 
Knowledge of the fluids with that of their ufes. “ This 
method,’’ he obferves, “ which is the moft natural and ufeful 


of all, is to refer the fluids to the various organic fyftems in, 


which their fecretion takes place, to make a clafs of humours 
for each fyftem, to confider each of them as infeparable 
from the fyftem to which it belongs, and to condué the 
ftudy of both together. We fhall therefore have as many 
different claffes or {pecies of fluids as there are organic 
fyftems in the body. This fimple and natural method of 
confidering the fubject appears to me to be preferable to 
the more laboured arrangements founded on the effential na- 
ture and chemical compofition of the fluids, becaufe it is 
not expofed to that uncertainty, which the imperfection, 
the variations, and even the progrefs of our knowledge con- 
cerning the nature and properties of animal matters, mutt 
unavoidably occafion. It is, moreover, the moft eafy and 
mftru€tive way to confider the fecreted fluids in their rela- 
tions to the folid organs, with whofe functions they are 
concerned. The diftribution of the animal fluids with re- 
gard to the feven organic fy{tems of which the human hody 
is compofed, will be better underflood by prefenting it in 
atabular view, where their relations, influences, and ufes, 
will be immediately ‘perceptible. 


f Fluid of the ventricles of the brain, 
Aqueous, vitreous, and cryttalline 
humours of the eye, 
Tears, i 
Meibomian fecretion, 
Mucus of the nofe, 


Fluids of the nervous 
or fentitive fyftem. 


Cerumen, 
Fluid of the labyrinth of the ear, 
( Saliva. ; Pid 
Of the mufcular’ or Fibrine, 
moving fy{ftem Merofity, 
BUY 4 Fat. 
Mucus of the trachea and air-vef- 
fels 
Of the vafcular or ca- } Fluid ‘Oe the pericardium, 
lorific fyitem. — pleura, 
| Pulmonary exhalation, ; 


| Blood. 


f Mueus of the mouth, pharynx, and 
ecfophagus, 

ftomach, 

————— inteftines, 


kidney and bladder, 


Gattrie fluid, 

Panereatic fluid, 

Inteftinal Auid, 

Iexhalation of the abdominal c2- 
vity, 

Bile, 

Liquor of the renal capfules, 

| Urine. 


OF the vifceral fy fem | 
ororgans of fupply.) 


( Refidue of all the fluids, and of 


Of the lymphatic oa pe OB, 
: < Lymph, 


colleéting fy{tem 1 
Ss . Dern & 7 
| Pat of the cellular tiffue,. 
Mucous fluid. 
( Proftatic liquor, 
| Mucus of the urethra, 


—. vasina 
OF the fexual or repro- } Seminal fluid, split 
ductive fyftem. 5 Exhalation of the tunica vaginalis, 
Contents of the ovarian veficles 
| Liquor amnii; 
( Meconium. 


Of the bony or fup- = 
orting fyftem. Sai 
P 8 °Y Synovia, 


Of the fluids ju! mentioned, fome are fecreted in-certain 
organs belonging to their refpective fyftems; e. gr. thofe 
of the conglomerate glands, of the glandular vifeera, &e. 3 
others are formed over whole organic fyitems, without any 
particular apparatus, as the exhalation inthe cellular mem- 
brane, that of the circumferibed cavities, &c. ;- while others 
are not the produce .cf fecretion, but move freely through 
all parts of the fyftem: in which they are concerned, as the 
blood and contents of the abforbing fyltem. With the 
latter we have nothing to do at prefent ; neither does the 
organization, from which the fluids of the middle clafs are 
produced, come under our confideration in: this article, 
but it will be deferibed in InrEGuUMENTSs, Memerane, and 
CELLULAR SuBSTAxcz. 

The phyfiological theory of thefecretions-muft be founded 
on a perfect knowledge of the nature of the animal fluids, 
and qf:the Rrudture of the feeretory organs. The folution 
of the interefting problems arifing out of this fubjee&t, can 
be expected only from the union of anatomy, enlightened 
by jult views of phyfical feience, with chemiftry, fupported 
and directed by phyfiological obfervation. The fecretory 
organs are of various kinds, and preferve a conitant rela- 
tion to the kind of fecretion, and the manner in which it 
is effected. -Thofe fluids, which feem to be derived from 
the blood, with the leaft change, are not produced by a 
complicated organic apparatus. The exhalation, | which 
moiitens the furfaces.of the circumferibed | cavities, the 
aqueous vapour of the lungs, and the cutaneous perfpira- 
tion are formed by organic fyitems, compofed chiefly of 
vafeular ramifications, without poffefling any thing’ that is 
at all analogous to glandular ftru@ture. ~The arrangement 
of the fibrous tiffue of mufcles, ‘and of the bony fabric, ad- 
mit of the fame remark; if we fuppofe that thefe organs 
habitually fecrete fibrine or bony matter. But thefé are 
cafes, which come under the defcription of nutrition, and. 
inthis fenfe all_parts of the body may be called feeretory or- 

gans, 
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gans. The mucous fluids, which appear to differ more 
confiderably from the materials in the blood, are generally 
feparated by particular glands, which are called crypts or 
follicles, contained in the fubftance of the membranes or 
vifcera. But it feems probable, that thefe alfo may be 
feparated from the vafcular ramifications of a fimple mem- 
branous tifue without any exprefs glandular firucture, as 
in the cafe of feveral mucous membranes. It remains there- 
fore for us at prefent to explain, in a general way, the 
anatomical ftruéture of the various glands, by which the 
other animal fluids are fecreted. 

The glandular differs from moft other fyftems, in the 
animal economy, in this circumftance, that its peculiar tiffue 
is not exaétly identical in all the organs belonging to it. 
The fibres of any voluntary mufcle would ferve equally 
well to compofe any ether of the fame kind. Tendinous 
fibres, cartilaginous and bony ftructures, are the fame every 
where. The fubftance of the liver, on the contrary, 13 
widely different from that of the kidney ; which again is 
very diftiné in its character from that of the falivary glands. 
The glandular fyitem, therefore, is marked in its various 
parts with very few general attributes, which alfo fuffer 
many exceptions, 

Situation, forms, divifion, Sc. of the glandular fyftem.— 
Glands have two different fituations in the body. Some 
are fubcutaneous, as the breafts and falivary glands ; others 
deeply feated, as the liver, kidnies, pancreas, and moft of 
the mucous glands, and confequently, not expofed to the 
aGtion of the external bodies. Many of them occupy fitua- 
tions where there is much motion, as the falivary glands near 
the jaw, the mucous in clofe contaé with a plane of mufcular 
fibres, the liver in the vicinity of the diaphragm, &c. Thefe 
fats have led to the fuppofition that the neighbouring 
motion, extraneous to their functions, determined the ex- 
cretion of the feereted fluids. But, in the firft place, the 
palatine glands, the pancreas, the tefticles, and even the kid- 
nies, are fo fituated, as to be out of the way of fuch external 
afliiance. And we obferve, further; that mucus is fecreted 
as abundantly by the pituitary membrane, as in any other 
part, although there is no mufcular plane here ; that the 
lining of the bladder produces an equally copious fupply, 
when the vifcus is paralytic; and that various caufes aug- 
ment the fecretions, without any conneétion with the circum- 
ftance firft alluded to, as fialagogue medicines, or the fight of 
food in the cafe of falivary glands. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, as Bordeu has obferved, that this mechanical 
caufe has nothing to do with the matter, and that the eflen- 
tial caufe of all excretion confifts in a peculiar vital aétion. 

Some glands are fingle, as the liver and pancreas ; 
others are arranged in pairs, as the kidnies, falivary, and 
lacrymal glands. The latter are fimilar on both fides of the 
body ; but the refemblance cannot be compared, in refpeét 
to its exa€inefs, to that of the double organs in the animal 
life. One kidney is lower than the other; their arteries, 
veins, and nerves, are not analogous in length or fize; often 
various notches exift in one, and not in the other: the 
fame obfervations will apply to the falivary glands. 

Generally the forms are not determined in a very certain 
manner in this fyftem: they are fubject to innumerable 
modifications in volume, dire€tion, and the different pro- 
portions ; and differ remarkably, in thefe refpects, from the 
precife and rigorous laws which govern the conformation 
of the organs of animal life. Take fome one organ, by 
way of example, from both lives. A fmall brain will be 
found to poffefs a corpus callofum, thalami optici, and cor- 
pora ftriata of correfponding fize ; while, on the contrary, 
a large liver often has a {mall Jobulus Spigelii, and vice ver/a. 


A kidney will often be larger in its upper portion only, or 
in the lower. Thefe variations in the animal life affect th 
whole organ: while they frequently are obferved in fome 
part only in the organic. Bichat, who makes this remark, 
endeavours to explain the faét, by his opinion concerning 
the neceffity of a harmony of a¢tion in the animal life. If 
one fide of the brain were developed more than the other ; 
if one eye, one ear, or one fide of the nofe exceeded the 
corre{ponding organs, the operations of the mind, the fenfe 
of fight, hearing or {melling, would be inevitably difturbed : 
while the fecretion of bile or urine would go on equally 
well, although fome particular part of the fecreting organs 
were proportionally larger or {maller than the others. The 
eer which are furrounded by membranes, as the liver, 
<idnies, and even the pancreas, are lefs fubjeét to thefe 
variations of figure, than thofe which are contained in the 
cellular fubitance, without any membranous covering, as the 
falivary, lacrymal, mucous glands, &c. Thofe of the latter 
defcription in the mouth, and along the trachea, are never 
alike in two fubje&ts. The parotid fometimes is prolonged 
over the mafleter, and at others leaves that mufcle uncovered ; 
varies in its breadth, &c. When either ef a pair of glands 
is fo difeafed, as to be incapable of continuing its funétion, that 
on the oppofite fide of the body either increafes in bulk, as 
we may fometimes obferve in the kidnies; or its fecretion 
is augmented. 

The furface of fuch glands as are not covered by mem- 
branes is uneven and tuberculated; it may be in contaét 
with mufcles, veffels, nerves, &c. even with bones, as in the 
falivary and lacrymal glands. In general, they are fur- 
rounded by lefs cellular tiflue, than organs which have con- 
fiderable motion. That which is m immediate conta& with 
them is denfe, like the extertor covering of arteries and veins, 
but it is not fo firm. It does not ufually contain fat ; and 
by ifolating the gland to a certain degree, it is analogous to 
the peritoneal covering of the liver, or to the proper mem- 
brane of the kidney or {pleen. Anatomiits have very com- 
monly divided the glandular fyitem into the conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. The former name denotes the 
gland-like bodies belonging to the lymphatic fyftem, and 
was deligned to fhew that each formed only one mafs. The 
latter term is moit properly applied to the falivary and lacry- 
mal glands and pancreas, which are made up of numerous 
{maller particles united together. It cannot well be given 
to the liver and kidnies, which poffefs nothing of a conglo- 
merate f{tructure ; and thefe, accordingly, have been generally 
called glandular vifcera. : 


Organization of the Glandular Syflem. 
1. Pecukar tiffue of this fiftem —The glandular tiffue dif- 


fers from mott others, in poffefling no marks whatever of a 
fibrous difpofition. Its component elements are not placed 
by the fide of each other, according to longitudinal or 
oblique lines, as in the mufcles, the fibrous fyftem, the bones, 
nerves, &c.; but they are heaped together, by a kind of 
confufed, and, as it were, cafual approximation, and adhere 
together but weakly. Thus, while organs, which poflefs 
diitiné&t fibres, have confiderable powers of refiitance, parti- 
cularly in the dire€tion of their fibres, glands are torn eafily 
by flight degrees of violence. The broken furface is un- 
even, full of projections and depreffions, which diftinguith 
thefe organs from cartilage ; the rupture of which is gene- 
rally fmooth. The prottate, tonfils, and mucous glands 
refit much more powerfully than the liver and kidnies, in 
which the phenomenon juft mentioned is the moft eaiily 
obfervable. The pancreas and falivary glands are elongated 
by any diltending force, without tearing ; but this circum- 
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fiance arifes from the abundant cellular tiffue diftributed 
throughout their fubftance, and not from any peculiar pro- 
perty of their glandular tiffue. Their lobes are feparated 
in proportion as the intermediate cellular filaments are elon- 
gated. | 
The glandular tiffue, which anatomifts have generally 
called parenchyma, is difpofed in three different ways. 1. In 
the falivary, lacrymal, and pancreatic glands, which are 
properly called conclomerate, the organ is made of diftinét 
portions, connected. together by, a loofe and copious cel- 
Jular texture, the intervals of which tranfinit veflels 
and nerves. Thefe are again made up of fmaller lobes 
united in the fame way ; and the divifions are more eafily 
purfued when water has penetrated into the connecting 
fubftance. Repeated divifions fhew us fmaller and fimaller 
component portions, till we come at laft to very {mall bodies, 
full confpicuous to the naked eye, and called glandular acini 
(grains glanduleux, Fr.) Thefe component parts are 
firmer in proportion to their {mallnefs, as they are furrounded 
end connected to the adjoining portions by fhorter and 
firmer cellular fubftance. We can eafily follow the 2d, 
3d, and even the 4th divifion of thefe lobes with the fcalpel. 
The acini are of a roundifh figure and pale colour, and dif- 
tinguifhable from any thing of a mufcular nature by the 
abfence of fibres. When examined with magnifying glaffes, 
they are feen divided into {maller portions by cellular inter- 
ftices, and we can hardly come to an end of thefe divifions, 
if we employ fucceffively greater magnifying powers. 2. 
‘There are no traces of the primary divifions juft defcribed, 
inte the larger and fucceeding lobes, in the liver and kidnies. 
They confift of an uniform and even tiffuemade up of ¢landular 
acini, clofely united together into one fubftance. The connect- 
ing cellular flru€ture of thefeparticles, if there be any, is very 
{mall in quantity and fhort; hence the facility with which 
thefe bodies may be tora, and the kind of granulations 
which their rupture prefents. 3. The proftate, tonfils, 
and all the mucous glands, have no appearance cither of 
primary or fecondary lobes or acini. he firlt of thefe 
confifts of a denfe parenchyma: the latter of a fort and 
almoft pulpy fubftance. They cannot be torn; like the 
liver and kidnies. 
Controver/y concerning the flrudure of the glandular acini.— 
It is eafy to proceed thus far in analyfing the compofition 
of the glands ; but thefe refearches do not at all contribute 
to ee the mechanifm of fecretion. In the hope of 
accomplifhing that object, anatomilts began, as foon as the 
improved condition of the fcience furnifhed the means of 
profecuting fuch inveftigations, to fubject the various fecre- 
tory organs to a very attentive and clofe examination, and 
endeavoured to fhew the nature of the acini, into which 
moft of the glands were ultimately refolvable. ‘The aid of 
magnifying glaffes, and of anatomical injeCtions, was reforted 
to on this occafion; but the opinions of two individuals, 
avho had devoted much’time to the fubjecz, were completely 
at variance, and gave rife to a controyerfy, which had at 
leaft this good effect, that it occafioned a very thorough 
examination of the fubje&. Malpighi taught that the acini 
are hollow; that the arteries diitributed on their furface 
depofit the fecreted fluid in their cavities, and that it is con- 
veyed thence by an excretory du; that the union of thefe 
tubes forms larger excretory canals, &c. He deems the 
mucous glands of the alimentary canal, mouth, &e. to be 
the molt fimple forms of glandular ftructure, and confiders 
that the larger glands differ only in confifting of an aggre- 
gation of fuch fimple ones.  “ Glandula, qua palatum, efo. 
phagus, inteftina, “et confimiles partes copiofe. ditantur, eft 
ommuam fimpliciffima, et idea reliquaruméglandwlarum; Hc 
Vou. AVI. 


itaque folliculo membranofo feu Toculo conftat, qui ovali, in- 
terdum rotunda, quandoqué lenticulari, vel oblonga conftat 
forma ; concavitate pollet, que ut plurimum in vafculum 
excretorium aperitur, quo feparatus humor in peculiarem 
capacitatem, vel foras extra pellitur. Circa loculum: feu 
folliculum vafa fanguinea et nervi diramantur, et ut conjec- 
tura affeqni licet, carnee fibre circumducuntur, ' vel faltem 
fub plano extenfi mufeuli locantur, ut in ventriculo, et cefo- 
phago patet. Huic proxime fuccedunt glandule, majori 
loculorum numero ditatz, quales funt in facie, in labris, in 
quibufdam cutis partibus, circa pudendum ect palatum : 
excretorio namque vafculo, interdum oblongo multiplices 
appenduntur loculi membranofi in ipfum hiantes, cirea quos 
fanguinea vafa et nervi ramificantur.’’ Enpiftola’ Reg. Soc. 
Londin. Dicata, in Gpp: Pofthum. 

Tn the Exercitationes de Stru€tura Vifcerum, he endeavours 
to prove that the larger glandular bodies are formed on the 
fame principles with the parts juft alluded'to. THe examines 
the liver by removing the external membrane, macerating it 
in water, boiling, &c. and employs the microfcope. «© In 
compingendo itaquehepate talis videtur firma natur2 metho- 
dus: vala in ramos’ hinc inde difperguntur; ad! fingulas 
autem vaforum propagines, licet etiam exiles, lobuli appen= 
duntur, conicam ut plurimum fervantes ficuram: confimilem 
etiam in pancreate, ceterifque conglomeratis glandulis ob- 
fervamus.—Glandulofi ‘acini, quibus lobulus componitur, 
cum peculiarem circumfecriptionem habeant, neceffario pro- 
pria et ipfis ficura, que ut plurimum hexagona, vel plurium 
laterum eft: hine etiam neceffe eft, ut ad invicem, preter va- 
forum ramos, peculiaribus membranofis vineulis ne€tantur, 
et interftitia aliqua emersant, que in pifcibus et imperfectio- 
ribus :magis confpicua funt, in perfecti ( 


g ribus autem obfeuran: 
tur. Ad fingulos autem, hofque minimos lobules, multi- 
plices vaforum rami derivantur. ‘Tota jecoris moles ex his 
duobus coalefcit, glandvlofis fcilicet acinis, et diverfis vafo- 
rum propaginibus ; quare, ut aliquod ex his commune opus 
emanet, neceffe eft, nt inter ¢landulas et vala eommercium 
intercedat,”? Exercit. Anat. de Hepate, cap. 2. He defcribes 
fimilar acini as exifting in the kidnies, fpleen, and cortical 
fubfance. of the it he ¢ ds his opinions on this 
fabjeé&t in general, by arguments drawn from various fources, 
as the appearances of difeaf 
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e, &e: which cannot be allowed 
to prove much on either fide. 

The opinion oppofed to that of Malpighi, confiders all 
the vifcera and glands to confift of veflels and cellular fub- 
ftance, without any membranous cavities interpofed between 
the arteries and the excretory ducts. _ This-doétrine was par- 
ticularly fupported and extended by Ruyfch, who, although 
he was net remarkable for quicknefs or learning, exceeded 
mot of his contemporazies in his opportunities of diffeftion, 
which were very ample, and continued for neatly eighty years, 
and in the art of injeCting and preparing the orjans of the 
body in various ways. His obfervations carried the creater 
weight, becaufe he was averfe to hypothefes, and taught oaly* 


what he faw. In his youth he admitted, with other anato- 
mifts, the ¢landylar acini of the vifcera. But, when ‘he 


found, as he proceeded in his anatomical labours, that mem- 
branes, naturally perfe@ly white, exhibit innumerable veflels 
after injeétion, that the fubflance of the vifcera is filled almoft 
entirely with injeéted fuids, and may be refolved into a mere 
vafcular contextuve by maceration in pure water, he gradu- 
ally changed. his opinion, and’began to teach that the wilcera 
and the-cenglomerate glands, aud even moft of the fimple 
ones, are compeofed entirely of veffels, from’ which the'excres 
tory tubes are continued witheut any intervening’ medium. 
InjeGtions inthe dead body feem to prdéve the Jatter:ciréum# 
flanee, as fiiidé in fome inftances pafs/very readily from: the 
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blood-veffels into the excretory ducts; ¢. gr. in the kidney 
and liver. As Ruyfch continued his inveltigations, he found 
that the bodies confidered as glandular and hollow acini by 
Malpighi, are mere blood-veflels. After accurately injecting 
the liver and kidney, and maccrating them in water, he found 
them refolved into fmall clu(ters of blood-veffels, and proved 
this fo clearly by his preparations, that Boerhaave, who had 
been a warm defender of Malpighi’s doétrine, in defence of 
which he wrote the Epiftola de Fabrica Glandularum, ad F. 
Ruyfch., was induced to renounce his opinion. The elegant 
preparations of Ruyfch, and his appeal to the evidence of 
diffeétion, and other anatomical inveftigations, brought moft 
anatomifts over to his opinions, which, indeed, are generally 
received in the prefent day. Haller gives the following fum- 
mary of his opinions on this fubjeét. <‘‘ Vifcera nempe fe- 
eretioni deftinata, eorumque imprimis acinos, glandulafque 
conglomeratas, meris componi vafculis, cellulofx tele ope con- 
junétis, eo cum vinculi robore ut confiftat acinus, aque fui 
fimilibus, laxioribus filis fibi annexis, totus et integer deduci 
poffit. In quolibet praterea acino, vaforumve glomere, ex 
eadem fententia, duétus excretorius eft, plurefve du@tuli, qui 
de arteriola minima, tanquam ramulus minor et fanguini im- 
pervius, decedere videtur, quz fabrica in rene certo reperitur, 
in aliis' quidem colis magna cum veri {pecie ex conjectura ad- 
mittitur. Secretio adeo a vulgari fanguinis circuitu ha¢te- 
nus differt, quod in ifta quidem arteriola minima cylindrica, 
in venam fibi equalem, aut amplierem continuetur, que fan- 
guinem recipere apta fit, in humorum vero feparatione ductus 
excretorius, rubro vafculo arteriofo minor, tanquam ramus 
ex eo vafculo prodeat.”” Element. Phyficlog. lib. 7. fect. 2. 
14. The opinions and argumeats of Ruyfch may be 
colleG@ed in his an{wer to the letter of Boerhaave mentioned 
above, in fome of his other epiftles, and in various of his 
‘Thefauri. He has given feveral figures reprefenting the dif- 
tribution cf the minute veffels in various organs, and proves 
fatisfactorily that the bodies called acini by Malpighi are 
merely minute veflels: he fhews this concerning the fpleen 
and brain, as well as in the glandular vifcera. On the fub- 
ject of this controverfy, we may obferve, that its importance 
does by no means warrant the pains beftowed on it, and 
the noife made by the combatants in conducting it. The 
nature of the inveftigation, which is carried on entirely in 
the minute elements of the body, and profecuted by means 
of magnifying glaffes, injeCtion, maceration, and corrofion, 
renders the conclufions, which we arrive at, in great meafure, 
uncertain ; and the parts, of which the ttructure is fought, 
are fo exceedingly fmall, that neither opinions can be confi- 
dered as clearly demonftrated, or fatisfaGtorily refuted. The 
mode, in which feeretion is effe ed, is equally obfcure, which- 
ever of the two fuppofitions we may zd pt : neither of them 
folves the myftery. Let us admit with Ruyfch that the ex- 
cretory tube is continuous with the fecreting artery ; fhall 
we then underftand how fuch infinitely diverfified products, 
alt differing from each other, and from the blood, are form- 
ed from the common mafs of that fuid? Shall we be able 
to point out the precife {pot in the continuous canal where 
the blood ends, and the bile, urine, or milk begins? and to 
explain how the change is effected ? If, cn the contrary, we 
fuppofe, with Malpighi, that arteries, ramifying on {mall 
membranous cavities, depofit the new products in thofe re- 
ceptacles, our ignorance of the points in queftion is*neither 
more nor lefs complete than in the other cafe. ‘Too much 
labour has been already fpent on thefe idle difquifitions ; 
modern anatomilts have judged wifely in abandoning them, 
and in preferring the tafk of colle€ting faéts concerning the 
materal and difeafed {tru€ture and functions of our frame. 
Wish fuch impretfions, concerning the value of thefe pur. 
ry 


{uitsy we were much diverted, at ob‘crving the complacency 
with which Ruyfch, the great authority of the two laft cen- 
turies on the ftructure of glands, contemplates his own doc- 
trines, and the fang-froid with which he reprefents his own 
difcoyeries, as the immediate produce of a direc divine re- 
velation. ‘ Placuit bonitati divine hc revelare meis la- 
boribus jam fenilibus. Invidi, et inimici mei hac ridebant 
in initio, fed Deus cui foli omnis gloria et honor, hee ita 
benedixit poftea,’’ &c. Epiftola Anatom. ad v. c. H. Boer- 
haave. 

The organization of all the glands is by no means fo uni- 
form as to admit of our referring the mode of glandular fe- 
cretion to any one mechanifm. The mammary gland and 
teitis do not refemble the texture of the organs already de- 
{eribed, In both of thefe, whichagain are widely different 
in all their fenfible properties from each other, there is a 
vait congeries of fecretory tubes, infinitely convoluted, with 
vafcular ramifications copioufly diftributed among them. In 
the ultimate elementary parts of thefe glands, as far as our 
fenfes can purfue them, we difcover nothing but minute, fer- 
pentine, and very flender tubes ; whic’ are particularly obvi- 
ous in the teflis, without any trace of Malpighian or Ruyfch- 
ian acini. In the breait, indeed, the exiltence of thefe bo- 
dies has been a matter of difpute, and arguments, not de- 
ficient in plaufibility, have been addueed on both fides of 
this important queflion, which, like many religious myfte- 
ries, is involved in juit fo much obfcurity, as to make it a 
very fuitable fubje€t for polemical exrreife. 

The organs of the mucous fecretion, in general, do not 
fall within the defcriptiop already given of the glandular 
ftruéture. Thefe feem to exhibit, in many inftances, a very 
fimple form of gland, of which, however, the aétion is ne 
more underftocd, than that of the more complicated kinds. 
They confift of fmall receptacles, lined by the membrane 
covering the part, receiving the fecretion, and pouring it out 
by a fingle orifice in the centre. Wery fimple glands of this 
kind are feen at the root of the tongue : their figure is circular 
or elliptical ; the cavity is lined by a thin membrane, fur- 
rounded by a pulpy vafcular fubftance, which caufes a fuper- 
ficial prominence, in the centre of which is a fimple aperture, 
affording mucus on preffure after death. 

In other inftances, the membranous part is more confpi- 
cuous, and the glandular fubftance lefs confiderable, or in- 
deed hardly perceptible, fo that the whole feems to be form- 
ed merely of membrane. Thefe have been called cryptz, 
felliculi, &c. Their figure is generally circular or oval, and 
they are lined by continuations of the membrane, to which 
they belong. They are placed in the cellular fubftance, and 
may poifefs more or lefs of the pulpy vafcular matter. They 
have fimple excretory tubes, commencing from the hollow of 
the membranous cavity, and terminating by open orifices on 
the furface of the part to which they belong, as the mouth, 
fauces, trachea, or inteftines. Preffure forces the fecreted 
mucus from the open orifice. To this clafs may be referred 
the glands of the lips, cheeks, epiglottis, pharynx, and cefo- 
phagus, thofe of the foft palate, trachea, ftomach, and intef- 
tines. 

Thefe more fimple kinds of crypts or follicles are united in 
different inftances, fo as te compofe larger maffes. Some- 
times they are fimply contiguous, connected by loofe cellular 
fub{tance, and poffefs each its proper du: ¢. g. at the back 
of the tongue, and about the arytenoid cartilages. Such have 
been called glandule congregate. In other initances, nu- 
merous follicles, included in a common covering, depofit 
their mucus in one or more large cavities, into which feyeral 
follicles open. The tonfils afford an example, and have been 
called glandule conglutigate, 

The 
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The fecretion of niucusis often performed in a fpecies of 
flructure, which does not feem to poffefs any thing of a glan- 
dular nature: in {mall membranous canals, which will admit 
briftles for about half an inch in length, ending by blind ex- 
tremities in the cellular fub{tance, and terminating by oblique 
apertures on the furfaccs of the mu¢ous membranes to which 
they belong. Neither acini nor round follicles can be dif- 
covered opening into fuch canals, which are technically named 
finufes or lacune, and which, in the urethra, kave a per- 
fectly {mooth furface. Some of thefe are fimple, as in the 
feptum narium, the urethra of both fexes, the entrance of 
the vagina, &c.; others are ramified, as in fome inftances in 
the male urethra; in the neck of the uterus, &c. 

The glands, which produce various matters of an unétuous 
defcription, appear to be very fimple in their ftructure, but 
they are mottly fo {mall as to prevent us from entering into 
much detail concerning their organization. The cerumimous 

lands of the ear are {mall round bodies, difperfed in the inter- 
ices of the cellular fubftance, and each of which poffeffes a 
duct, penetrating the integuments of the meatus auditorius, 
and ending on its furface by an open mouth. They 
feem to confilt of fimple membranous cavities. ‘The organs, 
which fecrete febaceous matter, in various parts of the inte- 
guments, do not feem to differ effentially from thefe. They 
areround membranous cavities, with their fides covered by 
numerous vafcular ramifications, opening on the furface of the 
part to which they belong, with or without the intervention 
of a fimple duét. Where they produce a fluid which con- 
cretes, it may be expreffed from them in the form of a flender 
white thread. The areola of the nipple, the nymphz, and 
the other external female organs, the corona glandis of tke 
male, the nofe, and particularly the cavity between its ala 
and the cheek, the upper lip, and the hollows of the exter- 
nal ear, poffefs numerous glands of this defcription. The 
Meibomian apparatus of the eye-lids is only a rather compli- 
cated {pecimen of the fame ftructure ; feveral fimple glands 
open into a common duct. 

The proftate poffeiles a peculiar ftrn@ure, which can 
hardly be referred with propriety to any of the fpecies frit 
enumerated. 

The glandular tiffue, cut in flices and dried in the air, 
lofes its original colour, acquires a dark hue, and even a 
blackifh tint in the liver and kidney, on account of the 
Jarge quantity of blood which they contain: if the latter 
vifcera are repeatedly wafhed, before they are dried, they 
<ontinue to appear greyifh. "The glandular tiffue, in its dried 
ftate, is remarkably hard and brittle. If kept moift and ex- 
pofed to the air, it becomes putrid very rapidly, and exhales 
in that ftate a highly difagreeable odour. A greater quantity 
of ammoniacal matter is formed. The liver is particularly 
diftinguifhed for the infupportable ftench caufed by its pu- 
trefaction. The kidney goes lefs rapidly into that ftate. 
When boiled, the glandular fubftance produces at firft a grey- 
ifh fub{tance, which troubles the water uniformly at firlt, 
and is then colleéted in an abundant froth at the top. This 
product is moft abundant in the prefent, the mufcular, mu- 
cous, and cellular fyftems; and leaft in the cartilaginous, 
tendinous, fibrous, &c. ‘The froth produced by its boiling 
is of adeeper colour, and feems to contain more numerous 
principles, than that derived from the white organs. 

Like all other fyftems, the glands grow hard at the firft 
periods of ebullition, but inflead of becoming fofter after- 
wards, as the others do, the continued boiling makes them 
more and more hard ; fo that after five or fix hours of ebulli- 
tion, their firmnefs is triple or quadruple that which be- 
longs to them naturally. This phenomenon is moft remarkable 
in the liver. When removed immediately after the firft corru- 


gating effects of the hot water, they do not difplay the elaf- 
ticity which the other fyftems poflefs at this time. A tendon 
or mufcle in fuch a ftate, if drawn, reftores itfelf immedi- 
ately, while a flice of liver breaks. The abfence of 
fibrous matter perhaps is the real caufe of this difference. 
The fudden ation of naked fire crifps and corrugates the 
furface, as in all the other folids, and produces a hard exte- 
rior crutt. 

Maceration in water produces different effects on the differ- 
ent glands. The liver refifts longer than the kidney, which, 
after two months, is reduced to a reddifh pulp {wimming in 
the water, while the former {till preferved its form and den- 
fity, and had undergone no other change than from a red to 
a blueith brown colour. The falivary glands exhibit much of 
the whitifh, unétuous and firm matter, which is feen in all 
cellular organs after long maceration. This does not arife 
from an alteration of the glandular tiffue, but from the fat 
contained in the abundant cellular texture of thefe parts. 

Acids act on the glandular tiffue nearly as upon the others. 
They reduce it into a pulp, varying in its colour, and in the 
promptitude of its formation according to the nature of the 
acid employed. ‘The fulphuric a¢ts moft quickly, and gives 
ablack pulp, while the nitric renders it yellow. They a& 
much more flowly on the glands after boiling than before. 

Generally fpeaking, the glands are much lefs digeftible than 
mott other animal fubftances; particularly in theirboiled ftate : 
for coction produces in them quite oppofite effects to thofe 
which it exerts on the cartilages, tendons, andall the fibrous 
organs, which are tendered lefs denfe, more gelatinous and 
vilcous, and more fpeedily diffolvable by the gaitric juice. 
The glinds would probably be digefted more eafily, if eaten 


raw. Liver is lefs digeftible in proportion as it is longer 
boiled. Bichat made a comparative trial of it in a raw and 


dreffed {tate : the former was reduced into a pulp in the fto- 
mach of adog, when the latter had undergone a very flight 
alteration. 

Excretory tubes. — All glands have tubes for the purpofe of 
conveying away the fluids, which they feparate from the 
blood ; and as thefe canals are only found in glands, their 
confideration belongs to that of the peculiar tiffue of the 
gland, The excretory ducts have an uniform origin in all 
glands. hey arife like veins, by an infinite number of ca- 
pillary tubes, which appear.to begin at the acini, where 
thefe exift. Each acinus is faid to have an arterial and venous, 
as well as an excretory tube. Arifing in this way from all 
the interior of the gland, they foon unite together, into more 
confiderable tubes, which generally rus in ftraight lines 
through the glandular tiffue, unite to each other, and form 
at laft one or more large tubes. 

Glands are to be diftinguifhed into three kinds, with re- 
{pect to their excretory tubes. 1. Some tranfmit their fecre- 
tion through feveral du&ts, each formed by {maller ones, and 
opening near together, but diftin@ly, and without any commu- 
nication. In fome cafes thefe feparate apertures are found 
ona more or lefs diftin@ prominence, as in the breait, prof- 
tate, and fublingual glands. Sometimes the orifices are found 
in a depreffion, in aad of cul-de-fac, as in the tonfils, the 
foramen cecum of the tongue, &c. 2. Otherandmore nu- 
merous glands pour out their fluids by a fingle tube, and there 
is nothing remarkable in general in the orifice. 3. Some 
glands depofit the produce of their fecretion in a refervoir, 
where it is retained, in order to be expelled at particular 
times. Such are the kidnies, liver, and tefticles. In this cafe 
there mutt be two excretory tubes ; one to conyey the fecre- 
tion from the gland to the referyoir, and the other to tranf- 
mit it to its final deftination.. Thefe refervoirs are therefore 
evidently conaected with the excretory tubes. 
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- Although the two firlt claffes: of glands have no réferyoirs, 
wemay More degree regard thedifferent ramifications of their 
excretory tubes as fupplying their place. Thefc, indeed, as well 
as.in the glands, which have refervoirs, are habitually full of 
the fecreted fluid. . Under whatever circumftances) the indi- 
vidual may have died, we may always produce aconfiderable 
flow of prottatic fluid by prefiure on the gland. ‘The papilla 
of the kidney affords urine on the preffure, feCtions of the liver 
thew bile in the hepatic duéts, and the lactiferous veffels are 
full of milk, for which there is no other reiervoir. . From 
variations inthe quantity of fluid, in the latter inftance, the 
greater or leis fize of the breait, during fuckling, entirely de- 
pends. 

~It appears in general that the paffage of the fecrcted fluids 
in the excretory duéts is much flower than that of bload 
in the veins, or of lymphin the abforbine veflels. Urine 
is conftantly flowing through the ureters; but a much great- 
er proportion of blood would pafs through a vein of equal 
diameter, while the bladder was fillinc. ‘he rate of motion 
however varies under different: circumitances, the faliva is ex+ 
ereted much more quickly during a meal, and urine pafies off 
much faker after watery drinks. 

The fize of the excretory tubes varies very confiderably. 
1. Where feveral are produced from one gland, they are 
very {mall, and fometimes fearcely perceptible. They rua 
in a ftraight line, have no communications, and open immedi- 
ately on quitting the gland. 2. -Thofe which are fingle are 
larger ; bearing a proportion however to the fize of the gland, 
excepting the hepatic duct, which is manifettly very fmall in 
comparifon to the bulk of the liver... They pafs for fome 
diftance after quitting the gland, and are produced by the 
union 6f {uch tubes as belong to the laft mentioned clafs ; fo 
that if their ifolated excretory tubes were to be united toge- 
ther, a common ingle duct would be formed  refembling 
thofe of this fecond kind. ‘The:pancreas isthe only initance 
in which the common du& is concealed in the fubitance of the 
gland: and there isno other inftance, but the teilis, where 
it forms convolutions, fo as to be midi 
through which it pailes. 

Whatever the arrangement of the excretory tubes may be, 
they all pour their fimids either on the furface of the body, 
as in the ceruminous and febaceous glands, a.d_ the breaft’; 
oron the furface of mucous membranes, asthe mucous, falivary, 
pancreatic and hepatic excretories. The {kin ana mucous 
membranes, therefore, are the, only parts moiftened by glan= 
dular fluids; no: dus terminate .on ferous or fynovial 
furfaces.. The excretories of the pretended articular glands 
would form an exception to this -obfervation, if the glands 
exilled. They never terminate in: the cellular membrane); 
and if a communication fhoald take place, by aecident, ab- 
{ceffes are formed by the fupervening irritation; 2s im) urinary 
fiftula ; or inflammation eceurs in the track cf the extrava- 
fated. fluid, producing adhefions, which preferve the cellular 
fyftem from moreextenfive infiltration. .'Dhus the alimeatary 
canal may be regardedas a kindof general excretory; fuper- 
added tothofe of the liver and. pancreas; &c., and expeliing 
in one mafs all the fluids fepanately poured through their 
refpective ducts intosits cavity. \Endeed, all fecreted fluids 
feem defigned to be.thrawn out of the bedy. Separated from 
the mafs of bleod, they-are heterovencaus to it, and do not 
enter the general circulation again imaitate of health. 


All the excretory dudis: have:an:interaal mucous meme 


brane, whichis a continuation of the cutaneous or muceus 
furfacey on which they.terminate: “In»addition ito this they 
all poflefs an exterior fabitance,: including the mucous canal, 
and differing confiderably iv the particalar glands. ~It is'a 
very, thick and poculigag fabian in the vas. deferens: an 


onger than the courfe 


éxtremely denfé and “clofe texture; refembling that of the 
arteries and veins in the hepatic and falivary tubes, &e? 
‘The latter is very different from ordinary cellular fubftance. 
It does not’ appear that thefe tubes pofiefs any membrane’ 
befides the tiffae juft defcribed, and) the mucous lining.’ 
Every excretory tube has its blood-veifels. The ureters re= 
ceive very manizefi arterial branches from the renal/and {per 
matic arteries: the hepatic artery fupplies the biliary tubes,’ 
and the Stenonian duét has its branches from the tranfverfaliv 
faciei. Various nerves from the ganglia accompany: the: 
bloed-veffels ; but they never form fuch intricate plexufes as! 
round the “ : 


tans 
arceries. 


The excretory ducts poffefs chiefly the vital properties of - 


the mucous fyltem, which has the greateft {hare in their for- 
mation. Their fympathies ave, therefore, nearly of the fame: 
kind. y 


2. Of the other Sy lems belonging to the formation of the Glands. _ 
Cellular fubance —Glands differ much in the proportion oF 
this tiffue, which they conta, and may be divided accord= 
ingly into two claffes. It is very abundant in the falivary* 
organs, im the pancreas, and lacrymal gland, end in alll fuch 
as have a conglomerate or granulated flruéture and whiter 
appearance. Lyery gland of this clafs is divided into lobes» 
very diltin&ily ifolated by grooves filled with this textures 
and determining the tuberculated furface which charaGterizest 
the exterior of the organ. Each lobule, and every glandus; 
lar acinus, down to the fmalief divifion, is covered by cellular- 
fubttance: hence the whole confifls of an affemblage of 
fmall diftinét bodies, conneéted together only by the cireum= 
ftance of their excretory tubes being united to form a com= 
mon du, and which we could conceive to be perfe@ly ca= 
pable of exercifine their functions if a€tually feparate. We: 


fee this in the parotid; where {mall accefiory portions are — 


often feen in the courfe of the du&, completely unconnetted ~ 


with the principal gland. The fubmaxillary and fublm 
are fometimes continuous, fometimes ifolated.. The cellular 
tiflue in thefe glands often. contains an abundance of fat. 
This is particularly obfervable in the breaft, the volume of! 
which fometimes depends on the fize of the gland, fome= 
times on an accumulation of the adipous fubftance; a dif- 
ference, which is very eafily recognized by the touch.” 
Hence the quantity of milk is not always in proportion to 
the apparent fize of the mammz. In the proper conglome- 
rate glands, however, the adipous fubfiance feldom amounts’ 
to a very confiderable quantity. The conneGing threads 
are very {hort and flender in the teftis. In thofe glands, which’ 
have a denfe parenchyma, as the liver, kidney, proftate, and 
. - 5 t 
mucous organs, there is very little cellular tiffue, and hence- 
the facility with which fome of them may be torn. Their 
fubftance never contains fat. The unétuous ftate of the: 
liver in various difeafes does not invalidate this obfervation 3 
for the fat then enters into its compofition as an efiential” 


element of the organ, and is fubitituted in place of the co- — 


louring matter, which difappears; it is not contained in 
cells. Fat may be {zen alfo in the interior of the kidney: 
but it is round the pelvis, and not in the proper parenchyma: 
ef the gland. The tonfils, proftate, and mucous glands: 
never contain any. Serous fluids are never thrownout ‘in: 


the fubftance of glands, which have a clofe parenchyma’s, 


they are not affected in cafes of the moft general and n 
five anafarca. We cannot, however, doubt the exiftence 
of celiular tifue in fuch glands ; maceration demenftrates it. 


The fungous tumours, growing: from thefe organs, contain * 


much of it; and it is principally feen round» the veffels, as’ 
in the capfula Ghiffoni. This texture, indeed, is often dif- 
exfed, while the proper fubflance of the gland remains 

found : 


GLAND. 


» 
ound: herte the developement of {teatomatous tumours in 
the liver, of ferous cyits in the kidnies, and of hydatids in 
both, without the fecretion being at all difturbed. . The 

' liver is fometines encreafed three or four-fold by internal 

tumours, without its proper tiflue being augmented: the 
latter forms a kind of fepta between the {wellings in which 
the biliary, fecretion goes on. 
- Blood-v:ffzls —Glands, which are not: furrounded by a 
membrane, receive their arteries from all quarters. An 
abundance of {mall branches from the neighbouring trunks 
penetrates the furface of the falivary and lacrymal glands, 
the pancreas, &c. They firft run between the lobes, pene- 
trate into the {maller divifions, and are finally difperfed on 
the acini. The branches coming from different quarters 
anaftomofe freely in the gland. ; 

Where the organ is furrounded by a membrane, as in the 
liver, Kidney, teltis, &c., the arteries penetrate on one fide 
only, generally at a more or lefs deep notch, and in a fingle 
confiderable trunk, which, however, is fometim 
divided into a few fmaller branches. ‘The pa 
the artery enters, is always the fartheft removed from th 
action of external bodies ; a remark, which is commai 
all important organs, as the lungs, inteftines, fpleen, Ke. 
The convex furface of thefe, where the v 
fmalleft, and where hemorrhage would confequer 
tended with the leaft danger, is always turned outy 
When it has entered the gland, the main artery quickly 
vides into various branches, which diverge and are fubdi 
as they approach the convexity. ‘They have various 
branches-in the body of the organ, as they proceed, and 
end by producing a large number of capillaries, covering 
the furface of the organ. Sometimes they come through, 
are vilible on the furface, and ramify between 1¢ and the in- 
vefting membrane. The moft fayourable method of obferv- 
ing the diftribution of the arterial fyftem in thefe organs is 
to inje& them with hard injettion, and to deitroy the aniinal 
fubftance by means of immeriion in muriatic or nitric acids : 
a cait of the vafcular fyftem, even to its very minute divi- 
fions, may be obtained in this way, and fuch preparations, 
on account of their elegance, are contained in all cabinets. 
Ruyfch, who was remarkable for his dexterity in thefe 
procefles, found that the {mall arteries were differently ar- 
ranged in the different crgans. In the kidney they are con- 
voluted, fo as to form, through the whole fubilance of the 
organ, fmall granular bodies lefs than a pin’s head, which 
are the acini already alluded to. The furface of the liver is 
covered, after a fuccefsful inje@ion, with innumerable ca- 
pillaries arranged in a ftellated form, and giving the appear- 
ance of little tufts of minute arteries, when the part 1s cor- 
roded, which have been compared to camel’s hair pencils ; 
and this arrangement has been termed the penicillous. A 
fimilar difpofition is ¢bfervable in the {pleen. 

Some have conceived that the large arterial trunks of 

Jands communicate to the organs an interior motion very 
Favourable to the execution of their functions. Thefe bo- 
dies are. placed, for the mot part, in the trunk, and there- 
fore near to the heart ; and their veffels generally enter after 
a fhort courfe, fo that the impulle has been confidered, from 

this caufe, to be’ more powerful. The fpermatic artery is 
axremarkable exception to this cbfervation, and the flownefs 
of the feminal fecretion has been explained from this caufe, 
We own that we cannot difcover any very convincing argu- 
ments in proof of thefe pofitions. 

The veins accompany the arterics throughout, in their 
diftribution to the glands; we have no diftinétion here of a 
fuperficial and deep-feated fet. The hver is the only exam- 
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ple in which red blood enters on oné fide; and black goes 
out in the oppofite direction. 

Blood of the glands—The quantity of blood contained 
habitually in thefe organs differs remarkably in the differ- 
ent parts of the fyftem, 1. The conglomerate glands con- 
tain very little. It imparts no colour to thefe organs, which 
are whitifh in their appearance, and only require the water 
to be changed two or three times in maceration. 2. The 
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mucous glands, proflate, and telticle contain a larger quan- 
3. The liver and kidney have 


re 


tity, fuch’a confiderable por- 
tion, that they difer widely in this refpe@ from the reff of 
the glandular fyltem. They coztain a large quantity éven 
after death from hemorrhage, or when he glands are fud- 
denly, removed from a li ing animal, 


Hence, when we ma- 
cerate thefe organs, it is neeeflary to renew the water at 
leat twelve times before it ceafes to be bleody : when we 
preferve them in alcohol, long previous maceration is necef- 
dl to ee te ei oe pec orINS turbid by the 

5 is large quantity of blood occafions the glands 
now u ation to be heavier than the other parts 
of the fykem; hence, too, arifes their di inguifhing: red co- 

which is not more effenitally inherent in their tiffue, 
is furfaces or mufeles: in faét repeated wath: 
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‘ ; The 
hue of the kidney feems to be lefs immediately influenced 
by the blocd. Jt retains a degree of rednefs after frequent 
renewals of the macerating water; and the pulp produced 
by leaving it in water tor fome months, with frequent 
changes, 1ull has a red tint, although lefs deep than in the 
recent fate. Docs the fate ef the fecretien influence the 
quantity of blood contained in clandular organs? Is there 
more bleod fent to the kidney, when the urmary fluid is fe- 
parated abundantly, than when it paffes off flowly? or is 
there lefs returned by the veins in the former cafe ? 

WNerves.—Glands receive two kinds of nerves. 31. The 
lacrymal and, falivary glands, the tonfils, &c. are fupplied 
almoft exclufively from the cerebral nerves. 2. The tefti- 
cles; proftate, and liver, derive nearly an equal portion from 
the brain and the ganglia. 3. The kidney and moft of the 
mucous glands, &c. are almoft entirely {upplied from the 
gangha. © Thefe remarks apply to thofe nerves only, which 
are unconneéted with the arteries; for each arterial trunk 
penetrating a gland, is furrounded by a nervous network be- 
longing to the fy{tem of the ganglia, and very manifett in 
the larger organs, as the liver and kidney, where the plexufes 
come from the femilunar ganglion, in the falivary glands, 
where it is derived from the iuperior cervical, in the teflis 
from the lumbar, &c. 

The nerves are imall compared to the fize of the glands. 
We mutt not decide on this fubje&t from thofe which enter 
the parotid. and fubmaxillary ; for the nerves merely traverfe 
thofe organs; leaving a few branches behind them. But 
the liver obvionfly. potefles as {mall a {apply as any organ in 
the economy, which receives nerves at all: Nerves, entér 
the glands, like the veffels; that is, they come in on all 
fides where there is no furrounding membrane ; and enter at 
the notch in other cafes. They divide and fubdivide, as 
foon'as, they)reach the gland, and are quickly loft. There 
are never any. ganglia in the interior of thefe orgaiis. 

We know but litile of the exhaling and abforbing veffela 
in the fubitance. of glands, where they are merely fubfervi- 
ent to the purpofes of nutrition. 


Properties of the Glandular Tiffue. 


1. Properties derived from their Organizaiicn.—Thefe are 
; very 
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* very flightly marked in this fyftem, probably from its tex- 
ture not partaking at all of the fibrous nature. In order 
that an organ fhould be fufceptible of elongation and fubfe- 
quent contration, without injury, its component particles 
mult poffefs a certain degree of cohefion ; and this attribute 
particularly belongs to fibre. ‘The glandular fyftem, too, is 
fubje@ much lefs frequently to caufes of diftention and con- 
raction, than thofe which are made up of fibres. Where 
the liver contains a large quantity of blood ater death, in 
confequence of the venous fyftem being overloaded, its 
bulk remains the fame: its fubftance is compreffed by the 
veffels. The enlargement of the tefticle m gonorrhea, 
and of the parotid glands under certain circumftances, and 
their {peedy fubfequent reduction, prove that thefe organs 
poffefs a certain degree of exteniibility and contractility. 
Are the liver, kidney, and other internal glands fubjeét to 
fimilar acute enlargements? The phenomena now alluded 
to may take place in the cellular tillue of the glands, and 
therefcte fuppofe a lefs degree of extenfibility in the 
proper fub{tance of the gland than might at firit have been 
iuppofed. 

2. Vital propertizs of the glands, and phyfiology of fecretion.— 
remainder of the inveitigation 1s much more difficult 
than what we have already gone through. The nature and 
properties of the fluids, and the ftructure of the fecreting 
organs, may be determined in a great meafure by the evi- 
dence of our fenfes: but when we endeavour to explain why 
each particular fluid is feparated by its refpeCtive organ, the 
determination of the queftion implies a knowledge of the hid- 
den itructure of the minute elements of our body, about 
which we muf either be filent, or attempt conjeCtural ex- 
planation, at fome rifk of expofing ourfelves. The object 
then is, to fhew, why, in the healthy flate of the body, 
faliva, and no other fluid, is conftantly feparated from the 
blood in the parotid gland, bile in the liver, and urine in 
the kidney; and how it happens that the nature of the fecre- 
tion never changes, fo that uring fhould be formed in a 
falivary gland, faliva in the kidney, bile in the mammary 
glands, &c. The difficulty of the undertaking is increafed, 
and the profpeét of arriving at a fatisfa€tory conclufion di- 
minifhed, by this cireumftance; that in the different claffes 
of fluids, each is not conftantly feparated in an organ of a 
particular ftra@ture. If that were the cafe, it would only 
be neceffary to determine the relation which the ftruéture 
of the gland bears to the nature of the fecreted fluid: 
but the very contrary is the cafe. Fluids of each kind are 
produced by every variety of glandular apparatus: thus 
water is formed by the arteries of the fkin, without any 
glandular arrangement, by conglomerate glands, in the in- 
{tance of the falivary apparatus, and by a glandular vifcus 
in the cafe of the kidney: mucus is fecreted by membranous 
furfaces, and by different kinds of glands; and laftly, oily 
matters are poured from the arteries of the cellular mem- 
brane, from various febaceous glands, from the veflels of 
the fkin, from the liver, &c. Again, there are inftances in 
the body, of organs, which we fhould, @ priori, have pro- 
nounced, without hefitation, to be glandular, and which yet 
perform no fecretion. Such are the fpleen and thyroid 
gland, to which we may perhaps add the thymus and renal 
eapfules. The f{pleen is a remarkable inftance of the arrange- 
ment of the minute arteries, called the penicillous, which is 
feen alfo in the liver, and confideréd to have much connec- 
tion with the peculiar fun@ions of the fecretory organs. In 
this place, too, we fhould mention the curious Lies concern- 
ing the formation of certain fluids, under particular circum- 
{tances, by other glands than thofe which ordinarily produce 
them. 


Haller has colle€ted, in his great work, a vaft number of 
facts of this defcription; of which, if we fhould rejeé all 
that may feem infufficiently authenticated, there will remain 
quite enough to prove the point decifively. To the chapter 
in which thefe details are contained, he prefixes this fentence: 
‘ fere quilibet humor per quodcunque colum feparari po- 
teit;’? and the cafes which he cites, fully juftify his con- 
cluding paragraph: ‘ Quando hec exempla repetemus, ccn- 
flabit, non ejufdem unice claflis diverfos humores fua inter 
fe cola commutare, fed etiam per muci organa aquam, per 
muci, aque et adipis cola lympham et fanguinem, per aque, 
muci et lymphe vias adipem, bilem faneuineraque fecerni, 
atque adeo omnino, nullum in animato corpore feparatorium 
organum effe, quod non omnium clafium humores fuis cum 
dotibus fecernere queat.’’ Element. Phyfiolog lib. 7. cap. 1. 
§.9. When thefe circumftances are contidered, it -will 
very probably be fufpeéted that the caufes of the differences 
in the fecreted fluids cannot be traced in the obvious ftruc- 
ture of the glands; but that the reafon why a peculiar fluid 
and no other is feparated from each gland, in the healthy 
{tate of the body, lies much deeper, and flows from fome 
conditions of the organs, which are inaccefitble to our fenfes. 
We fhall endeavour to iluilrate the fubjeét as far as well 
authenticated faéts will afi us, and fhall menticn the opi- 
nions which have been mot prevalent on the fubject. It will 
be an eatier tafk to fhew how unfatisfactory moft of thefe 
are, than to fubllitute any thing more rational in their place. 
We proceed to point out the vital properties of the 
glands. oid 

No part of the fyftem poffeffes animal contraftlity, or 
the power of voluntary motion. Different glands feem to be 
differently circumftanced with refpect to the correfponding 
{pecies of fenfibility. The peculiar and oppreffive fenfation 
occafioned by compreffion of the tefticle, is well known. 
Confiderable and continued preffure on the parotid gland 
has produced great fuffering; but large nerves pafs through 
this organ. The liver may be injured ina living animal, 
without caufing any of the ufual figns of pain; and Haller 
makes the fame obfervation concerning the glandular fyftem 
in general, but his ftatement is not perteétly explicit: * Uni- 
verfe glandule experienti minime irritabiles videntur, neque 
vehementer aut morbos fentiunt, aut illatas a profeCtore in- 
jurias.’’ Elem. Phyfiol. t. 2. p. 377. Stones in the kidnies 
often caufe very fevere pain. From thefe apparently contra- 
ditory circumitances, we can only conclude that animal fen- 
fibility, which is varioufly modified, may exiit in organs, 
where certain agents do not excite it at all, while others de- 
velope it very readily. In fa&, various morbid alterations 
render this property very manifeft in the glands. The pain 
of inflammation bears, indeed, a peculiar character in the 
glandular fyftem; it is generally obtufe and heavy. - 

Properties of the organic life—Senfible organic contratti- 
lity does not exilt in the glandular fyftem: but the two 
other organic powers are exhibited in their higheit fate of 
developement, and are almoft conitantly in operation, being 
concerned in fecretion, excretion, and nutrition. Organic 
fenfibility enables the gland to diftinguifh in the mals of 
blood thofe materials which are fuitable to its fecretion ; 
and by its infenfible contraculity, it has the power of re- 
jecting whatever is heterogeneous. The blood contains the 
materials of all the fecretions, of the nutrition of all organs, 
and of all the exhalations. From this common refervoir each 
gland draws what is requifite for its fecretion, each organ for 
its nutrition, and every {erous furface for its exhalation. 
The peculiar mode of organic fenfibility enables each living 
part to diitinguifh what its functions require. The whole 
bufinefs of glandular ation refts on the two powers juit 

mentioned ; 
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mentioned; and as this action is nearly conitant, they are 
almoft inceflantly exerted. 

It is evident that all glandular affeCtions muft imply a 
diforder in the powers above-mentioned; fince difeafes of an 
organ are particularly determined by alterations of the lead- 
ing properties; of thofe which conttitute the peculiar life of 
the part. Obfervation proves this: we fee thefe properties, 
when augmented or dininifhed, producing on one fide increafed 
fecreti¢n, as in diabetes, mercurial falivation, cholera mor- 
bus, &c.; on the other, a decreafe or even fufpenfion of the 
funGtion, as in acute difeafes, where all the fecretory tubes 
{eem, as it were, clofed fora time; for inftance, in fuppref- 
fion of urine, dry flate of the mouth, &c. On other occa- 
fions the nature of the glandular fenfibility is changed, and 
it harmonizes with fubftances which are not admitted in the 
healthy ftate: hence the innumerable varieties of the fecreted 
fluids under circumitances of difeafe. The cytftic bile in the 
dead body prefents numerous varieties of tafte, fmell, colour, 
and confiftence. The numerous alterations of the urine are 
well known. ‘The faliva is lefs liable to change; but how 
different is it in many difeafes from its ordinary condition. 
Nothing can lefs refemble urine or bile than the fluids often 
difcharged from the bladder and liver: whence then arife 
thefe differences? from the variations in the organic fenfibility 
bringing the part into a relation with thofe fubitances, which 
were foreign to it in the natural ftate. Thus the fame gland, 
without any change in its ftru€ture, but merely by altered 
modifications of its vital powers, may be the fource of in- 
finitely varying fluids. Might not this be carried fo far as 
to allow that the kidney, by affuming a fenfibility analogous 
to that of the liyer, may a€tually form bile? why fhould it 
not fecrete bile, fince it does feparate other fluids fo widely 
different from the urine? 

In the healthy flate, the mode of fenfibility in each gland 
is nearly uniform; and the fecreted fluid is confequently 
nearly the fame jn its compofition and properties. But the 
mode is changed by numerous caufes in difeafe. An hytte- 
rical attack comes on; fuddenly the kidney refufes to tranf- 
mit the principles which colour the urine, and that fluid is 
confequently difcharged limpid; as the paroxy{m fubfides, 
the natural type of the fenfibility is reftored, and the urine 
has its accuftomed characters. In an epileptic fit, a thick 
frothy faliva is difcharged from the mouth in abundance 3 
as the attack goes off, the falivary fecretion returns to its 
natural ftate. 

The various changes m the organic fenfibility, and the 
infenfible contractility of the glands, do not affect the 
fun@ion of fecretion only; but when they laft for fome 
time, they influence nutrition alfo. From the difturbances 
of this procefs arife thofe various organic affections, of 
which the glandular fyftem offers the moft abundant harvett 
to the pathological anatomift. We cannot avoid noticing, 
in diffeting rooms, the numerous difeafes obferved in this 
part of the body compared to others. The glands, the 
fin, the mucous, ferous, and cellular fyftem, hold the firft 
rank in this refpeét; and in all thefe the two properties 
above-mentioned exiit in the higheft degree, and are called 
into ation, not merely by nutrition, but alfo by various 
other functions, which refide in the capillary fyftem, as ex- 
halation, abforption, and fecretion. 

The preceding account of the phyfiology of fecretion, 
chiefly derived from the ** Anatomie Generale’’ of Bichat, 
feems to amount to little more than this, that each fecretory 
organ produces its peculiar produét, in confequence of its 
poffeffing peculiar vital properties, which, when varioufly 
modified under particular circumitances, enable the organ to 


Separate very different fluids from the blood, And this we 


believe to be a pretty correct ftatement of the extent of our 
knowledge of this fubje&. But anatomifts and phyfiologifts, 
not fatished with this fimple fa¢t, hawe endeavoured to de- 
velope the exaét mechanifm of the procefs, and it will be 
neceflary for us to recount fome of their opinions. In all 
obfervations on this fubje&, it will be well for us to remem- 
ber that fecretion is not confined to the animal kingdom, 
but prevails alfo in the vegetable world. We frequently 
obferve the fap giving origin to peculiar and different juices 
in the various parts of the fame plant, and reafoners from 
analogy have gone fo fir as to admit the exiltence of a glan- 
dular fyftem in vegetables. We fhall be induced, by this 
circumitance, not to lay too much ftrefs on the peculiar 
ftru@ture of the fecretory organs in the more complicated 
animals, as eflential to the butinefs of fecretion. Many of 
the faéts already noticed, concerning the feparat'on of per- 
feétly fimilar, or at leaft very clofely refembling fluids, by 
means of totally diffimilar organs, will tend to the fame de- 
du@tion. And this mode of argument may be ftill further 
fupported by various examples in comparative anatomy ; 
where we find fluids of the fame clafs fecreted in animals of 
different orders, in organs of very different external appear- 
ance. The kidnies of birds are really conglomerate in their 
ftruéture; and a fluid, exaétly refembling the pancreatic of 
warm-blooded animals is farmed by the tubular pyloric ap- 
pendages, varioufly conftituted in different genera of fifhes. 

Of the different explanations, by which phyfiologiits have 
fucceffively attempted to elucidate the function of fecretion, 
moft are completely hypothetical and improbable. In moit in- 
ftances it has been aflumed that the various animal fluids are 
all contained in the blood; and fecretion, according to this 
opinion, confitts fimply in their feparation by means of the 
glands. Differences in the diameter, length, and folds of 
the veffels, and fuppofed varieties in the holes with which 
the glandular fy{tem is fuppofed to be perforated, have been 
employed as the means of rendering the mechanifm of fecre- 
tion intelligible ; hence the expreflions of fieves, filters, and 
trainers, fo frequently employed in phyfiology. We are 
difpenfed from the neceflity of commenting on the glaring 
abfurdity of comparing a gland toa fieve or filter, and of 
deciding which of thefe mechanical explanations is the moit 
exquifitely foolifh, by the completely gratuitous nature of the 
fundamental propofition. ‘The modern analyfes of the blood 
have no longer even the fhadow of an excufe for regarding 
this fluid as a mixture of all the animal liquors, and for fup- 
pofing that it is formed of faliva, bile, gaftric juice, 
urine, &c. fince we can difcover no trace of fuch fluids in 
it. Although all the elements neceffary to form thefe pro- 
duéts, as well indeed as thofe of the folids, are in fact found 
in the blood, they exiit in it in a different flate of combina- 
tion. The blood is manifeltly an homogeneous liquor, 
capable of forming all animal matters from the moift tranf- 
parent and pure water, as the cutaneous exhalation, to the firm 
fabric of the bony fyitem; from it are formed faliva, bile, 
and urine; and it ferves alfo for the nutrition of mufcles, 
membranes, and nerves; but none’of thefe modifications of 
animal fubftance are contained in it perfeétly formed. 

Their precipitation, fays Foureroy, in the tiffues to 
which they belong, cannot be regarded as a fimple fepara- 
tion ; fince it is accompanied by a modification in the proper- 
ties, nature, and compofition of each. Thus the cerebral 
pulp is not exactly the fame albuminous matter as. that in 
the ferum of the blood; the gelatine is not ifolated in this 
fluid, as in the membranous tiffue; the mufcular fibrine is 
not completely identical in its character with that which exiits 
in the blood; and the phofphate of lime is not affociated in 
the latter to the gelatinous fubftance, which unites its parti- 
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eles in the bony fyftem. Hence fecretion always implies 
fome change or modification in the matter which refults 
from its exercife.°* Connoiff. Chim. feét: 8. ord. 4. 
art. 92 

Another notion, as deflitute of all folid foundation as the 
former; is, 'that the blood ‘undergoes certain changes: as it 
arrives at the glands ;° that it aflumes a peculiar compofiticn 
before it penetrates the organ. It has been afferted that 
the blood-vetiels are fo arranged as to preduce particular mo- 
difications in the contained fiuid, and that this is'a difpofition 
preparatory to the final procefs. . The hepatic fecretion has 
been confidered to afford the cleareit example -vf fech pre- 
vious changes. The flru€ture and number of the veilels 
which furround and enter the ergan, the proportion of thefe 
which carry blood or white fluids, the diferent temperatures 
fuppofed to depend on’ the‘e proportions, in a word, ail 
thofe points of organization which can poflibly influence the 
nature of the blood, are faid to be fufiiciently diverfified in 
order to produce in the chemical properties of the fluids.a 
difpofition favourable to the formation of faliva in the neigh- 
bourhcod of tke’ falivary glands, of urine in that: of the 
Kidney, &e.- This difpofition, depending on the vafcular 
apparatus, has been reprefented to coniilt. particularly in 
a retardation, acceleration, cooling or warming of the 
blood, or in the lofs, by: abforption, cf fome cf its prin- 
ciples. But what fenfible caufe can produce thefe effets? 
Does not the blood fiow through the tranks which are 
going to the glands juft as in other veffels? In fhort, what 
is the change? ‘The fuppoiition in quefticn is a complete 
aflumption; not fupported by a fingle fact, and contrary 
to obf jon as tar as our knowledge hitherto extends. 
Boer we can deteét no difference in the: blood drawn from 
the carotid, fpermatic, hepatic or renalarteries. We 
have been furprifed to find this cpinion adopted and fup- 
ported by Fourcroy ; but the whole ef his remarks on the 
iubjeét in the “* Sytteme des -Connoiffances Chimiques,”? 
fect. 8. ord. 4. art. 5. do nct contain a fingle proof, and afford 
an example of vague and completely illogical {tatements. 
We do not mean to deny that there may be particular coa- 
ditions of the whole mafs of blood favourable to certain fe- 
eretions. ~ Thus, after drinking copioufly of watery fluids; 
we find a much larger portion of urine fecreted; and the 
cutaneous exhalation is often augmented from the fame 
caufe. 

In our endeavours to difcover the mechanifm of fecretion, 
it will be beft for us to felect the moit fimple mode of this 
funétion. Now the exhalation from ferous membranes, and 
the mucous fluid covering the furface of many cavities in 
the body, are examples of this kind. We can difcover no- 
thing in thefe organs but vafcular ramiiications united. by 
eéliular fubltance. Injeéied fluids in the dead body follow 
the fame route which the fecreted liquors follow in the living 
itate. And the fame obfervation may be applied alfo ‘to 
the cafe of feeretions in fome of the more complex initances. 
« Water,’ fays Haller, “tinged with colouring matter, 
Hinglafa, or oil of turpentine, thrown into the arteries of a 
young fubjeét, and occafionally even fuet, in the experi- 
ments of RKuyfch and Albinus, have exuded in numerous 
fmall drops from the fkin, after the removal of the'cuticle 
m warm water, fo asto imitate very clofely the proceedings 
of nature. -I have clio repeatedly feen water, coloured with 
blue, and injected into the lungs through the inferior cava; 
fun out with much froth from the trachea. In'the kidney, 
water, air, or fuet will pafs through excretory tubes continu- 
éus with the arteries into the infundibula and pelvis, ~ Oil 
of turpentine and quickfilver have paffed into the cham- 
bi of the aqueous . humour ‘from. the arteries; at 
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the fame way injeCted water imitates the courfe of the 
tears, and exudes abundantly from the whole internal fir- 
face of the eye-lids.” . Elem. Phyfiol.t. 2..p. 374. Bhy- 
fiolowifts have indulged in confiderable difputes ¢oncerning™ 
this kind of fecretions. Some,” fays ‘Blunfenbach, “affert 
that all feparationof fiuids from the mafs of blood. is ac- 
complithed merely by pores in the blood-veffels, anebehae 
as they fay, of an inorganic nature; while others deny 
altogether the exiftence of fecretory pores. I fufpec that 
this difference of opinion muft be refolved into a verbal dif 
pute. On the one hand, I mutt cenfefg; unequivocally, that 
I know not what notion to form of inorganic pores in an 
organized body, fince all the openings in fuch bodies muft _ 
belong to their organie nature, and be regulated by their 
vital properties. On the other fide Ido not conceive that 
the orifices or pores in the coats of the vefiels, the exiitence 
of which cannot be doubted, differ effentially, in regard to 
their funGtions, fromthe cylindrical du€s, in which feeretion 
is performed in the conglomerate glands, and in the glan- 
dular vifcera: fince it is probable that the feparation of 
fluids depends more on the vital properties than on the forms 
of the fecretory organs.’? Inftitut. Phyfiolog. fe&. 32. 
§ 469, note b. wy 
However fimple the procefs of fecretion may be deemed 
in the cafe juft {pecified, and however clofely the pro-_ 
ceedings of nature may be imitated by the experiments with 
injeGtions, we fhall full find ourfelves entirely ignorant of 
the effential circumitances of the procefs; iie. we cannot 
explain the formation of the new’ produ from the blood, 
andthe formation of fuch totally different new combi- 
nations in organs where no difference of ftructure can be 
detected. Si 
Thofe, who with to fee the various attempts at explaining 
the mechanifm of fecretion, ‘may find ample gratification in 
the third feGtion of the feventh book of Heller's gscat angel 
where he gives his ufual detail of all that has been written 
on the fubje&.. The reader will be very willing to {pare ug 
the tafk of recounting allthefe dreams, and the {till more 
difgutting toil of refuting them. We {hall merely mention 
ene cpinion, on which phyfiologifts lay fome itrefs even in 
the prefent day. This refers the difference of the fecreted 
matters to the peculiar arrangements of the minute arteries 
of the glands. Ruyfch, who excelled ia the art of making 
anatomical "preparations, was led to remark, in his employ. 
ment of injections, that the ultimate arterial ramifications 
differ im the different fecretory organs, and indeed that there 
are characteriftic differences in this refpe&t in all the flru@tures 
of the body. This explanation may poflibly be true, and 
we cannot perhaps completely overthrow it: but this is.all 
that we can fay in-its-behalf. We muft obferve, in the fir 
place, that a corre account of the facts, and an exaGt de- 
icription of the different vafcular networks, is yet a defideras 
tum ; for the queftion concerns the very {malleft capillaries; 
from which the tubes conveying the new product commence. 
Now the larger ramifications, fuch, for inftance, as will ad- 
mit feveral globules, do not differ fufficiently from each 
other to account fer the diverfity of the fluids produced in 
the various organs. Indeed fimilar vyeflels often produce the 
moft oppofite produéts. ‘The ftre€ture of the cortex cere- 


-bri, of the fpleen, and of the placenta, is very much alike _ ~ 


with the moft diimilar refults. The veins, too, are arranged ~ 
like the arteries, as we fhould conclude, certainly not: for 
the purpofes of fecretion. Very, different arrangements of 
blood-veifels may be feen in various membranes which pro- 

duce the fame kind of-exhalation. “3 } 
Recovrfe has-been had to the feience of chemiftry, inorder 
toexplain the fundiion off fecregion, butno affiitance has'beea 
* hitherto 
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hitherto derived from this fource in unfolding the myftery. 
That the changes, by which the new products conttituting the 
animal fluids are produced from the bloodare purely chemical, 
cannot be doubted, but we are equally in the dark as to the 
circumftances which determine or modify thefe alterations. 
We cannot doubt indeed that the whole eflentially depends on 
a vital power of which chemiltry can neither detect the 
nature, nor appretiate the force. If, however, we cannot be 
very fanguine m expecting from this feience a developement 
of the immediate agent by which feeretion is effected, much 
light may, probably, be thrown on fome parts of the fubject 
by accurate chemical inveitigations. We may apply generally 
the obfervation of Dr. 'Thomfon concerning the kidnies : 
«the changes operated on the blood in the kidnies are at 
prefent altogether unknown; but they mut be important. 
Provided the methed of analyfing animal fubftances was fo 
far perfected as to admit of accurate conclufions, confider- 
able light might be thrown upon this fubject, by analyfing 
with care a portion of bloed from the emulgent artery and 
vein feparately, and afcertaining precifely in what particulars 
they differ from each other.””? Sytem of Chemittry, vol. 5. 
p- 749- Foureroy, too, in confidering how far fecretion 
admits of explanation on chemical principles, {peaks rather 
of what may be done than of what has been effected in this 
way. ‘¢ Hitherto chemiltry can only furnifh fome general 
ftatements on this fubject ; and, if we look to this fcience 
for an explanation of the caufes’ and produéts of the fecre- 
tions, and for a demonitration of what paffes in every kind 
of fecretion in particular, we muft wait till the experiments 
are much more numerous, the inveftigations more exaét, and 
the animal analyfes confiderably multiplied. We mutt de- 
termine the temperature, confiltence, and nature of the cere- 
bral blood, of that in the vena portarum, and in the renal 
arteries, before we can underitand the mechanifm of the 
fecretions performed in the brain, liver, and kidnies.”’ Syft. 
des Conn. Chimi. v. 10, p. 385. 

We fhould always bear in mind, in our attempts at che- 
mical explanations of the animal functions, that the effeéts 
of the vital power are more particularly obferyable in coun- 
teraéting and preventing the exertion of thofe affinities, by 
which dead animal matters are regulated ; and confequently, 
that if fecretion be an example of chemical affinity, it is fo 
modified by the vital powers, that we can have very little 
hope of imitating it by experiments out of the body. 

In what manner, and to what extent, are the fecretions 
influenced by the nerves? The fact that glands have a fup- 
ply of nerves, leads us to expect a priori that the effeéts of 
their operation will be very obvious; but the laws, which 
regulate this matter, are hitherto by no means clearly afcer- 
tained, and even the kind of influence is very obfcure. There 
is a want of direct evidence, from experiment, on this fub- 
ject. «© I divided,” fays Bichat, “the nerves of the 
tefticle ina dog: the gland inflamed and fuppurated ; but 
the latter occurrence fhews that nervous influence is not ne- 
cefiary for fecretion, fince fuppuration is accomplifhed in a 
manner analogous to that of the latter funétions. Phyficians 
know very well that paralyfed limbs may inflame and fup- 
purate. Ereétion and expultion of the femen may occur, 
when the lower half of the body is paralyfed, and when the 
nerves of the proftate at leaft muft have entirely loft their 
influence. An example was related to me of a foldier, who 
contracted a gonorrhea in this ftate. In complete paralyfis 
of the bladder, mucus is {till fecreted in fufficient abundance. 
The noitril of the affected fide is as moift as ufual in hemi- 
plegia; and an equal quantity of cerumenis produced in the 
meatus auditorius of the fame fide. The glands of the uvula 
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do not ceafe to a& where that organ -is paralyfed.- After 

cutting the nerve of the eighth pair on one fide ina dog, the 

air-veffels are equally full of mucus on that fide. In the 

convulfed ftate of fuch parts as poffefs glands, where the 

nerves of thefe organs muft confequently be unufually ex- 

cited, there is no augmentation of the fecretion.? Anas 

tomie Generale, tom. 4. p. 604. We may obferve further, 

that when the influence of the brain on the organs of the 

animal life is completely fufpended in apoplexy or com- 

preffion, where fenfation and voluntary motion are loft, the 

fecretions continue undifturbed. On the other fide we may 

adduce numerous phenomena, which can be accounted for 

only through the agency of the nervous fyftem. Under this 

head we may mention the flow of faliva on the fight of food, 

the increafed lacrymal fecretion produced by various 

affections of the mind, the fuppreffed difcharge from the 

{kin from the fame caufe. The urinary fecretion is often 

fuddenly affeéted in hypochondriacal perfons ;' diftreffing 

news will occafion it to be fecreted in great abundance, and of 
a very pale colour; and many remarkable inftances have 
been recorded, where the biliary fecretion has been decidedly 

and fuddenly affected by mental emotions. It has been 

aflerted, but we know not on what authority, that a cow, 

after being milked by the fame individual for a long” time, 

will give much lefs milk, if the operation be performed by a 

ftranger. _hefe and other analogous faéts have led many 
phyfiologifts to admit of a nervous influence in the affair of 
{ecretion ; the mede and degree of this aétion have been va- 

rioufly eftimated. De Berger conceives that the tone of the 
fecretory organs was kept up by the néryous fluid ;~ De 

Natura Humana, p.122. Quefnay referred the differences 

of the fecreted fluids to various degrees of fenfibility in the 

fecretory veflels; Effais fur Econ. Anim, t. 3. p. 437. 

De Bordeu afcribed great influence to the nerves on the fe- 

creting arteries ; Recherches fur les Glandes, p 352. Stahl 

and his followers, who afcribed the power of guiding the 

vital motions to the foul (anima), conceived that it go-- 
verned the bufinefs of fecretion alfo; and A. F. Hoffman 

afcribes the difference of the fluids entirely to the anima, 

which regulates the fecretory orifices by {phin@ers and 
valves, now clofing them to prevent the entrance of par- 
ticles heterogeneous to the fluid intendedto be formed, and 

now opening them for the entrance of the fuitable molecules ; 

Noy. Hypothef. Phyfiolog. p. 13. After recounting thefe 
opinions, Haller obferves that they afcribe too great an 

influence to the nerves, and reminds his reader that fecre- 
tions of various kinds are performed in plants, without the 
affiftance of nerves; and that balfams, refins, gums, and 
coloured milky fluid is formed from the commou liquor taken 
in by the roots of the vegetable. Or this fubject 
we may obferve, with Bichat, that tke expreffion ner- 
vous influence has generally been ufed by phyfiologifts in a 
very indefinite manner. When the irritation, divifion, or pa- 
ralyfis of a nerve fupplying a voluntary organ interrupts, or 
entirely deftroys its funétions, we can obferye and appre- 
tiate the influence of the nerves on fuch organs; but, with 
what propriety can we employ the fame term to defignate 
the power, which the nerves may poffibly have over the fe- 
cretory organs, when their devifion or paralyfis does ngt at all 
difturb the functions of the part ? 

The fecretions may be affected by the direct ation of 
external irritants, although mechanical or chemical irritation 
in the living body produces no fenfible motion or contraétion 
of the organ. ‘Thus, any acid matter will augment the flow 
of mucus. from thofe furfaces which feerete it; and the 
flighteft drritation of the conjunctiva increafes the feerction 
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of the lacrymal gland. Te prefence of food in the mouth 
excites the falivary organs ; and the aét of fuckling or milk- 
ing: produces a fecretion of milk, &c. &c. 

The fame powers by which fecrction is effeéted accom- 
plith the paffage of the fluid, when produced, through its 
excretory tubes ; it is the infenfible organic contraétility by 
which this is effected. Experiments on the duéts of glands 
in living animals, fhew that they. are not affected by chemi- 
cal or mechanical irritation, and hence many have concluded 
that they poflefs no power of contraction ; but the pheno- 
mena render it neceflary to allow them fuch a property, 
which may exif in parts, although the trials juft mentioned 
Should not-render it obvious. External preffures and ex- 
traneous influence of other kinds have been reforted to, in 
order to account for the expulfion of the fluids contained 
in excretory tubes, on the idea that thefe canals pofleffed no 
contraétile powers in themfelves. Such explanations are 
quite gratuitous affumptions in all cafes; and in many 
inftances are totally and manifeftly inadequate, becaufe the 
ergan is expofed to no agency of the kind. 

The fecreted fluid in fome iaflances is not conveyed imme- 
diately to the point of its ultimate deftination ; but is erther 
retained in the excretory tubes, or kept in particular refer- 
voirs ; and it has been fuppofed that various changes take 
place inits nature and properties under thefe circumftances. 
*¢ Frequentillime,” fays Haller, “hoc mechanifmo natura 
ulitur, ut hymorem fecretum retineat, perficiat, infpiffet, ad 
deftinatos ufus contemperet, legitima occafione effundat.” 
Elem. Phyfiol. t. ii, p. 445. The urinary and gall-blad- 
ders are the moft remarkable initances of this defeription : 
we may mention alfo the veficule feminales, and the mucous 
ducts of the urethra and female organs of generation. ‘That 
the fecreted flitids in thefe, and in feveral other inflances, are 
confiderably altered after the time of their firft production, 
cannot admit of a doubt, as mere infpeGtion is fufficient to 
prove it; the particular changes produced in each cafe will 
be confidered in the account of the various organs. ‘The 
opinions entertained concerning the general effects of thefe 
referyoirs, are, that the fluids are infpiffated by. an abforp- 
tion of thefe aqueous parts, that they are depurated, or ren- 
dered more perfeé&, and yarioufly mixed together: it is 
added, that their retention in the heat of the living animal 
body in many initances renders them acrimonious, and that 
this change, in many cafes, as in the bile and femen, promotes 
the views of nature. Thefe notions are not very confiftent 
with each other, nor yery clear in themfelves: the latter 
fuppofition, concerning the acrimonious tendency of the 
fluids, is founded on the obfervation of the changes occurring 
out-of the body, and is not at all warranted by obfervation 
of the living fubjeé, in which chemical alterations are re- 
lifted by the vital powers. 

We have every reafon to fuppofe that much of the fecreted 
fluids is taken up and carried into the circulation by the ab- 
forbents; but our knowledge does not enable us to deter- 
mine the exaét extent or nature of the modification, which 
the function of fecretion undergoes from this caufe. The 
experiments of Bichat prove that the yarious animal pro- 
ducts, even thofe which we fhould at firft have regarded as 
the moft noxious, may be introduced into the venous fyftem 
without eflential injury to the animal; fo that the blood 
may be deemed a common fluid, receiving and retaining 
various principles, which may yary according to circum- 
ftances. «I injeCted,”’ Aays Bichat, ‘ into the jugular veins 
of feveral dogs, cyltic bile taken from other dogs opened at 
ihe fame time. During the firlt days they appeared weary, 
did not eat, were very thirfty, had a dull look about the 
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eyes, and were conftantly lying’déwn ; ina little time, how- 
ever, they gradually recovered their original vigour. I haye 


fince employed human bile in fimilar experiments: the re» — 


fults were the fame, except that hiccough and vomiting 
took place foon after the experiment. In’ one inftance the 
animal died three hours after the inje€tion ; here I had ufed 
bile of an extremely deep black colour, like thick ink, 
fuch asis occafionally feen in the gall-bladder, and feems to-- 
form an effential part of the black vomitings obférved in 
certain cafes. When fimilar trials were made with faliva, 
the confequent languor was lefs fenfible. J then tried mucus 
of the nofe fufpended in water. Laftly urine itfelf, not ‘of 
the aqueous kind, but that of coétion, was employed ;/ the 
confequent illnefs was more fevere, but one animal only died, 
and I fufpeét that this fatal event happened from the un- 
guarded introduction of a little air at the time of the experi- 
ment.”” Anatomie Generale, t. 4. p. 587. He obferves. 
afterwards that the injetion of any animal fluids into the 
carotid artery is immediately fatal, from the effects produced 
on the brain: but they may be thrown with impunity into 
other parts of the arterial fyitem, as, for inftance, mto the 
crural artery. ‘ 

Sympathtes of the glandular /yflem—Thefe mav be divided 
into the paflive and aétive. The glandular tiffue is very- 
readily influenced by various excitements, either in the na- 
tural ftate, or in difeafes, which conftitute its paffive fym- 
pathies. ‘The cafes in which the excitation of other organs 
augments glandular aétion, are particularly obfervable in the 
mucous fyttem. Mott of the excretory duéts open on fur- 
faces of this nature ; and examples of the obfervation oceur 
in the flow of faliva determined by the prefence of food in 
the mouth ; in that of urine produced by catheters retained 
in the bladder; in the feminal excretion produced by irrita- 
tion of the glans; the flow of tears from irritation of the 
conjunctiva or pituitary membrane; and in that of bile 
during the paflage of the food into the {mall inteftine. 

The glandular fyitem frequently exhibits paflive fympathies 
indifeafe ; the organic properties are brought into action 
under thefe circumftances, the animal fenfibility being very 
feldom developed fo as to produce pain. ‘The innumerable 
varieties in the quantity or quality of fluids feparated by the 
pane under circumitances of difeafe arife principally from 

ympathetic influence. ‘Thus the falivary apparatus moiitens 

the mouth, or leaves it dry ; fills it with a vifcid or a thin 
fluid, &c. ‘The mucous organs coyer the tongue with mat- 
ters of moft varying confiftence, thicknefs, colour 5; and 
this occurs frcm fympathy with various flates of theftomach. 
The liver, kidney, and pancreas are influenced in very nu- 
merous ways ; wherever any organ in the animal economy is 
affected, thefe are deranged ; their fecretion is increafed, di- 
minifhed, or altered, and frequently even inflammation and 
fuppuration fupervene. The afteétions of the liver from in- 
juries of the head are well known ; and the lacrymal fecre- 
tion is varioufly modified in inflammatory and malignant fe- 
vers, fo as to produce various appearances of the eyes 
Weeping in various mental affections is another example of 
fympathetic influence. The tefticles and’ proftate exhibit 
fewer initances of fuch fympathies, probably becaufe their 
fundtions are fo much more ifolated. ~The relations which 
conneét the breafts and uterus are remarkable, and frequent- 
Nyepierved- In the fequel of confiderable acute difeafes, 
particularly fevers, the aGtion of the glands is often confi- 
derably affected, and copious evacuations, called critical, the 


nature of which is not yet clearly explained, take 
place. ; 
The active fympathies are lefs frequent than thofe of the © 
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preceding clafs; but difeafes exhibit inftances of them. In- 
flammations of the liver, kidney, falivary fyftem, &c. fhew 
various phenomena produced fympathetically in other fyf- 
tems. : . 

Bichat, in his Anatomie Generale, gives the following 
view of the chara&ters which diftinguifh the vital properties 
of the glandular fyitem. 

ift.. Peculiar vitality (vita propria) of each gland — 
The vitality of the glands, reiulting from the preceding 
powers confidered in a ftate of action, is not uniform 
in the whole fyitem ; becaufe the ftructure varics in every 
in{tance, and each tilfue poffefles a peculiar modification of 
witality. Hence refult many phenomena noticed by Bordeu. 
a. There are certain matters on which alone each gland can 
act in the natural itate. Thus the falivary apparatus does 
not form bile, the liver does not feparate urine, &c.; and on 
this principle the difference of’ the fecretions is founded. In 
the fame way cautharides act particularly on the urinary 
organs; mercury on the falivary glands, &c. 2. Each 
gland has its particular mode of fympathy. ‘Thus the liver 
atts elpecially on the brain, the kidney influences the fto- 
zach, the uterus and breatts affeét each other, &c. 3. Each 

landular inflammation has a peculiar character: that of the 
Liana is different from that of the liver or tefticle; the 
anflamed proftate has very different fymptoms from the tettis 
infuch a condition. 4. Every gland has peculiar difeafes, or 
fome at leaft to which it is more expofed than others. Hy- 
datids, which are very common in the liver, are never feen 
in the falivary glands or telticle. Sarcocele is extremely com- 
mon, while nothing is more unfrequent than an enlarged pa- 
xotid. The liver alone exhibits that peculiar alteration, 
which conititutes the fatty ftate; and is the moft frequent 
feat of fteatomatous tumours. Phyficians, who have not 
been converfant with the infpection of morbid cafes, ufe the 
vague and infignificant terms of ob{truction and induration 
for every kind of glandular enlargement. The increafe of 
fize is the only common charatter of fuch affections, while 
the nature of the tumour is entirely different. 5. Every 
land prefents {ome peculiar modifications in what are called 

lc critical evacuations, occationally confequent on. acute 
difeafes. 6. The different vitality of the glands occafions 
them to re-act at very different intervals, in confequence of 
dire&t irritation, or fympathetic excitation. The lacrymal 
gland, for example, pours out fuddenly an abundant fecre- 
tion, when irritated ; while the kidnies or pancreas can be 
excited only very flowly. 

2d. Charaéer. Inaélive flate of the vital powers.—The 
glands are fubjeét to habitual alternations of increafed and 
diminifhed action. The animal fun¢tions are efpecially in- 
fluenced by fleep, which completely fufpends them. The 
action of the glands is only partially diminifhed at certain 
times, except in difeafe, when it is fometimes completely fuf- 
pended. Bichat compares the fleep of the animal life to the 
interyals of intermittent fevers, where the apyrexia is com- 
plete; andthe fleep of the glands to thofe of remittent fe- 
yers, where the fymptoms are merely diminifhed in degree. 
Saliva flows into the mouth abundantly during mattication ; 
it merely moiftens the cavity at other times. ‘The pancreas 
and liver pour out their fecretions profufely, while the food 
is in the duodenum: they act much lefs intenfely during the 
fate of abitinence, The kidney is particularly exerted fome 
fittle time after a meal. The intermiflions in the ac- 
tion of the breaits are almoft as complete as thofe of the or- 
sans of animal life, Every mucous gland has its particular 
period of fecretion ; it is, when the furface, on which the 
duct opens, isin contact with any fubftance either retained 
in the cavity, or pafling through it. We muft, therefore, form 


this notion of the office of the glands; that they conftantly 
feparate a fluid from the blood, but that they are more ac- 
tive at certain periods, and confequently furnifh a more 
abundant fupply. 

This remittence of the glandular adtion,. fays Bichat, de- 
pends on a caufe analogous to that of fleep, which arifes, in 
the animal life, from the fatigue experienced by the organs 
of fenfation and locometion, after a continuance of ation. 
The laffitude, of which the glands are fufceptible, is not ge- 
nerally marked by any painful feeling ; yet there is in the 
breait, after long fuckling, a kind of dragging fenfation, 
and actual pain is felt in the teftis after emiflion has been re- 
peated two or three times. 

3d Charader.—The vitality of the glands is never en- 
creafed at the fame time in the whole fyftem. When one is 
in action, the others are ina ftate of remiffion. We might 
conceive, fays Bichat, that there is only a determinate quan- 
tity of vital powers for the whole, and that one cannot be 
exerted unufually without a correfponding diminution 
in thereft. The digeftive apparatus is accommodated to 
this law. At firft the falivary fyftem produces an abundant 
fecretion ; then the {tomach comes into ation ; thirdly, when 
the chyme enters the duodenum, the liver and pancreas are 
principally exerted ; at the fourth period, the mucous glands 
of the large inteftine at ; and laftly, the kidney exercifes its 
peculiar office to evacuate the refidue of the fluids. All the 
glands cannot aét at once ; as, in the external movements, 
certain mufcles are always in a condition of repofe, while 
others are contrated. The moft improper time for coition 
is during digeftion, becaufe the mucous, pancreatic, hepatic 
fecretions, &c. mutt then be performed at the fame time with 
that of the telticle. In difeafes, the fecretion of one gland 
is encreafed at the expence of others. This character 
of the glandular fyftem is only an example of the general 
character belonging to all the vital powers, by which, when 
increafed at oye point, they are proportionally diminifhed ir 
fome other fituation. Hence large abfcefles, confiderable 
tumours, and dropfies are always attended with debility of 
the glandular a¢tion. On the fame principle is founded the 
ufe of blifters, fetons, moxa, eauteries, &c. which do not 
act, as old phyficians fuppofed, by evacuating any morbid 
matters, but by putting an end to the irritation in the dif- 
eafed part, by means ot that which they determine in fome 
other organ. 

4th Charaéer.—Influence of climate and the feafons om 
the vitality of the glands. From the preceding charaéter is 
derived another phenomenon, which may be confidered pe- 
culiar to the glandular fyftem; viz. that it is in general 
more active in winter than in fummer, in cold than in warm 
climates. Warmth, by relaxing the integuments, increafes 
the cutaneous difcharge at the expence of that of the 
glands; while the aétion of cold is the inverfe of the pre- 
ceding. Hence the fame fluid, introduced into the body, 
is expelled in fummer by the fkin, in winter by the kidnies. 

5th Character—Influence of fex on the vital properties 
of the glands. Is the vitality of thefe organs more active 
in the male than in the female? In thofe which are fubfer- 
vient to digeltion, the lacrymal ‘and urinary fecretion, Se. 
the two fexes exhibit very little difference. In the gene- 
rative fyltem, the male poffeifes the addition of tefticles and 
proflate, the female of mammary glands; fo that here there 
is a compenfation. But the influence ef the former on the 
animal eganomy yery much exceeds in its force that of the 
latter. 


Developement of thesGlandular Syftem. 


1. State of this fyflem in the fetus — Although the fecre- 
Qq2 tions 
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tions poffefs very little a€tivity in the foetus, the glands in 
eneral are large. he falivary glands and pancreas are 
arger than in the fequel: the bulk of the liver is enormous ; 
and the kidnies ‘confiderably exceed ‘their adult volume. 
It is not yet afcertained whether the fame obfervation ap- 
plics to the mucous glands. The form and colour are dif- 
ferent in feveral from what they efterwards exhibit. The 
texture partakes of that foftnefs and delicacy, which are 
common to the whole body ; and they abound with fluids. 
In refpeét of their fecretions, they feem to be in a con- 
dition analogous to that of remiffion in the adult : indeed, 
they produce flill lefs than at that time. In fact, all the re- 
fervoirs would not fuffice to contain the produce of their fecre- 
tion, if thefe were as much produced in a giyen time, as 
after birth. Is this becaufe the black blood, which they 
contain, does not furnifh fuitable materials? or rather, be- 
caufe the actions concerned in the compofition of the body 
predominate fo remarkably over thofe of the other kind ? 
All the matter brought to the organs remains in them, and 
affords the materials of the rapid growth, which is then 
taking place : confequently, the fecretions, which are de- 
figned chiefly to get rid of the refidue of nutrition, are 
then inaGtive. Moreover, dtgeftion introduces into the 
blood none of thofe principles, which, not being required 
for nutrition, are expelled nearly as they enter, without 
having belonged to the compofition of the organs ; fuch as 
the greateft part of the drink. 

2. State of the glands during growth. — This fyftem ac- 
quires a fudden increafe of energy at the time of birth. 
Red blood now circulates through its veffels; and the ex- 
tremities of the excretories are itimulated in various ways, 
as, by the food in the cafe of thofe which open on the ali- 
mentary canal, by the air in the refpiratory apparatus, &c. 
The organs are fo much the more fenfible to this fudden 
excitation, in proportion as they were before unaccuitomed 
to it. Yet many of the fecretions are carried on with lefs 
aétivity during the firft years of life, than in the fequel, as 
thofe of the falivary glands, liver, &c. Affections of the 

landular fyitem are not the leading ones in the firft years 
of life. ‘The lymphatic glands, as they are called, and not 
the parotids, form the {wellings fo frequent about the neck. 
Hepatic affections are rare at this time. All the fecretions 
conneéted with the generative procefs hitherto do not exiit. 
"The organs, which are particularly employed at any age, 
are chiefly affe€ted by acute and chronic difeafes at that 
time ; while thofe, by which no important fun¢tion is ex- 
ercifed, feem to be overlooked. All affections of the teftis 
and-chord are unfrequent before puberty, while the procefs 
of nutrition alone is carried on in thefe organsy The glan- 
dular tiffue is for a long time foft and delicate an the child ; 
and it has not that property of becoming hard in confe- 
quence of boiling, which we have’ mentioned as belonging 
to it in the adult. 

3. State of the fyflem after growth—We have already 
fpoken, in the article GENERATION, of the organs which 
come into a@tivity at puberty, and of the influence which 
they exert on the frame. At this time all the fyitem ac- 
quires a greater firmnefs in its texture. Towards the for- 
ticth year the digeltive glands feem to be predominant in 
the economy, and the liver is efpecially obfervable among 
thofe. Now bilious affeGtions are moft numerous ; and the 
influence of thofe paflions, to which the bilious tempera- 
ment feems to difpofe, is moft obfervable. 

4. State of the glands in old age.-—At this time the organs 
gradually become more hard in their texture: but their 
colour changes lefs than that of moft parts. The liver, 
kidney, &c. are nearly as full of blood as in the adult; 
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while the mufcles, pale and colourlefs, contain a fmaller 
proportion than before. It feems that this fluid firft quits 
the {kin and mufcles, which are fartheft from the heart, and 
is concentrated in the nearer organs: thus the fecretions are 
fill abundant in old perfons, while the mufcular and nervous 
powers are confiderably weakened. The kidnies and liver 
{till feparate their particular fecretions in large quantity. 
The adtivity of the generative fyftem has long ceafed. The 
active exertion of the glands which are ftill employed may 
be referred to two caufes. ‘The decompofition of the body 
is very marked at this time, and much matter is confequently 
thrown out by certain glands. The decay of the eld fub- 
ject is a phenomenon exactly oppolite to that of growth in 
the fetus. The fkin, fhrivelled and hardened, ceafes to 
throw out the products of decompofition, and the glands 
fupply its place. $ 

Generally fpeaking, life ceafes moft gradually eS the 
glandular fyftem. In the bodies of old perfons we fee the 
gall and the urinary bladders ftill full of their refpeétive 
fluids. Compreflion of any gland, even of the proftate, 
{hews that it contains much fluid; even more than we ob- 
ferve in the young fubjeét. It is alfo a remarkable pheno- 
menon that all the chief internal organs, as the liver, kidney, 
heart, lungs, &c. itill preferve a confiderable fhare of vita- 
lity, while the parts fubfervient to fenfation and locomotion 
are nearly exhauited, and the ties, which conneét the indi- 
vidual to furrounding objects, are confequently nearly de- 
ftroyed. Haller, Element. Phyfiolog. tom. 2. Dumas, 
Principes de Phyfiologie, t. 4. Bichat, Anatomie Gene- 
ale} steide ire 

Guanp, in Vegetable Phyfiology, (glandula, a little kernel,) 
is defined by Linneus as “a imall tumour, difcharging a 
fluid.’ This fluid is always fome peculiar fecretion. The 
calyx and ftalks of the Mofs Rofe, and of many other 
Rofes in fome degree, are covered with prominent glands, 
difcharging a vifcid aromatic liquor. Between the ferratures 
of the leaf of Salix pentandra, the Bay-leaved Willow, isa 
feries of fuch glands, whofe exudation 1s a highly fragrant 
yellow gum-reflin, to which the fine-fcent of that leaf is 
chiefly owing, and feveral other Willows are provided with 
fimilar, though lefs perfumed, fecretions. On the footftalks 
of the Guelder-rofe, Viburnum Opulus, are very large and 
elaborate glands, whofe difcharge however is comparatively 
trifling, while various fpecies of Paffion-flower bear cup- 
fhaped glands, on their footitalks, producing a confiderable 
quantity of very fweet honey. Thefe therefore bear more 
analogy to thofe glands, appropriated to fome flowers, and 
called, from their produce, neétariferous glands, or. neéta- 
ries. Such occur in Geranium, and in the Cruciform' plants, 
conftituting the Linnean clafs Yeiradynamia. In the latter 
the ne&ariferous glands occafionally exhale. a powerful 
{cent, efpecially in Sifpmbrium tenuifolium, Engl. Bet. t. 525. 

The kinds of glands above-mentioned, being of a fecre- 
tory nature, certainly bear a great analogy to the glands 
of the animal body, but it appears that the more general 
and important fecretions of vegetables are accomplifhed 
through membranes, whofe organization and phytiology are 
infcrutable to our powers of inveiligation. S. 

Guanps, Difeafed. See Buso, Lures VENEREA, 
ScroruLA, BaoNcHOCELE, &c. : 3 
‘ Gianns of Birds and Fifbes.— See Anatomy of Brrps, and’ 
‘ISH. r 

GLANDEN, in Geography, a town of Priiffia, in Na- 
tangen; 30 miles E. of Brandenburg. 

GLANDERS, in Veterinary Science, a filthy difeafe in 
a horfe, fo called, probably, from the {welling of the fub- 
maxillary glands that accompanies it; and confiiting in a 

corrupt 
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corrupt flimy matter, running from the nofe, of a different 
colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as 
the infeGtion has been of a fhorter or longer continuance ; 
being white, yellow, green, or black, fometimes tinged with 
blood. *. « 

Authors afcribe it to various caufes: fome to infeGion ; 
fome to a diforder of the lungs; others to the fpleen; 
fome to the liver; and others to the brain. After it has 
been of fo long ftanding, that the matter is of a blackifh 
colour, which is ufually in its latt tage, they fuppofe it to 
come from the {pine ; and hence they call it the mourning of 
the chine. a 

Kernels and knots are ufually felt under the caul in this 
diforder ; and as thefe grow bigger and more inflamed, fo 
the glanders increafe more. The progrefs of the difeafe is 
extremely uncertain ; as fome horfes will endure it for many 
years, without any other obvious inconvenience than a flight 
difcharge and the enlargement of the glands under the jaws ; 
and inftances have occurred in which thefe fymptoms have 
difappeared for feveral weeks, and returned, perhaps, with 
no augmented virulence. In moft cafes, however, the 
courfe of the malady is more rapid; the bones and carti- 
lages of the nofe are f{peedily eroded by the malignity of 
the ulcers, from which an abforption commences, and con- 
veys the poifon into the circulation, gradually and fatally 
contaminating the whole frame. Neither the appetite nor 
the condition of the glandered horfe fuffers materially in the 
early or mild {tage of the complaint. When, however, it has 
{pread its dominion over the thoracic vifcera, forming ulcers 
in the fubftance of the lungs and in the wind-pipe, great 
in and difficulty of refpiration are experienced, the dif- 
charge becomes very confiderable, the appetite is injured, 
and the body of the unfortunate animal exhibits a picture 
of extreme diftrefs ; and unlefs the humanity of the owner 
does not induce him to terminate his fufferings, the difeafe 
will, by tardy fteps, afford relief to the wretched animal by 
diffolution. 7 

M. La Foffe, farrier to the king of France, has taken 
great pains, by repeated diflections, to difcover the fource 
and caufe of this: diforder, and to afecrtain the proper and 
“fectual method of cure. He has diltinguifhed feven dif- 
fereat kind of glanders, four of which are incurable. The 
firft proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent matter of 
which coires ap the trachea, and is difcharged through the 
nottrils, lke 4 whitifh liquor, appearing fometimes in lumps 
and grumes: the fecond is a wailing humour, that ufually 
feizes horfes at the decline of a difeafe caufed by too hard 
labour, and procecds f-om the lungs: the third is a malig- 
nant difcharge, which {ometimes attends the firangles, 
falls upon the lungs, and is difcharged at the noftrils: the 
fourth is when an acrimonious humour in the farcy feizes 
thefe parts: the fifth arifes from a horfe’s taking cold: the 
fixch is a difcharge from the ftrangles, which fometimes 
vents itfelf at the noftrils: the feventh, or real glanders, is 
that above deferibed. 


M. La Fofle, after examining, by diffection, the carcafes 
of glandered horfes, and making a ftriG ferutiny into the 
ftate of the vifcera, affifted in his enquiry by ingenious 
anatomilts for the {pace often years, affirms this difeafe 
to be altogether local, and thit the true feat of it is in 
the pituitary membrane which Ines the partition along the 
infide of the nofe, the maxillary hauffes or cavities of the 
cheek-bones on each fide of the aofe, and the frontal 
finufles or cavities above the orbits ef the eyes; that the 
vifcera, as the liver, lungs, &c. of gundered horfes are, 
in general, very found; and, therefore, shat the feat of the 
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‘ {pace between thefe lines reprefents the great cavities. 
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diforder is not in thofe parts, as many authors have af. 
ferted. 

He found thefe cavities more or lefs filled with a vifcous 
fhimy matter; the membrane, which lines both them and the 
nottrils, inflamed, thickened, and corroded with fordid ul- 
cers, which, in fome cafes, had eat into the bones. He 
obierves, that, when glandered horfes difcharge matter from 
both nottrils, both fides of the membrane and cavities were 
affected ; but when they ran at one noftril only, that tide 
only was found diftempered ; and if one gland only was af- 
feéted the horfe difeharged from one nottril only :) but.if 
both were affected, the ditcharge was from both. It has 
been obferved, that the glanders in horfes very much refem- 
bles a diferder in men, called oxena. 

In this difeafe, if the matter {ticks to the infide of the 
nottrils, like glue or {tiff paite ; if the infide of the nofe is 
raw, and appears of a livid or leaden hue, and the matter 
becomes bloody, fetid, and of an afh-colour; thefe f mp 
toms are very unfavourable ; but when only a limpid fluid is 
firft difcharged, and afterwards a whitifh matter, the gland 
under the jaw does not much increafe, and the diforder hes 
been of no long contiiuance, a fpeedy cure may be ex- 
pected. The cure of the milder kind of glanders may firlt 
be attempted by injeGtions and fumigations. When thefe 
latter fymptoms appear, the horfe fhould firft be bled, and 
treated as in the common diforder of cold; and then, let an 
emollient injection, prepared with a decoétion of linfeed, 
marsh-mallows, elder, chamomile flowers, and honey of rofes, 
or fuch hike, be thrown up as far as poffible with a itrong fy- 
ringe, and repeated three times a day: if the running is not 
leflened or removed in a fortnight by thefe means, a reftrin- 
gent injection may be prepared with tin¢ture of rofes, lime- 
water, &c. and the noftrils fumigated with the powders of 
frankincenfe, maitic, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an 
iron heated for that purpofe, the fumes of which may ealily 
be conveyed through a tube into the noftrils. When the dif- 
cafe 1s inveterate, recourfe mutt be had to the operation cf 
trepanning, which M. La Foffe performed on three horfes, 
two of which difcharged from one noitril only, and the third 
from both: he trepanned the two firft on chat fide of the 
head which was afleéted, and the other on both fides, and 
found that the wound and perforation filled up with good 
flefh in twenty-fix days, and the horfes fuffered no inconve- 
nience from the operation. The method of performing this 
operation will be underftood by means of Plate X1X. Mifcel- 
lany, fg. 1, and the following explication : B, B, are two lines 
reprejenting the bounds ef the cerebelium, or back part of 
the brain, which commences from the hne D. CC isa line, 
where the fuperior part of the finus frontalis comimences, to- 
gether with a view of the bottom of the finus, termmating 
between the lines D and E, where appears a fubtlazee in the: 
form of a pear, which is the os ethmoides, or fieve-lke bone 
through which the olfaétory nerves pafs, communicatine 
fenfibility to the pituitary membrane. E reprefents the be- 
ginning of the maxillary finus, terminating at M : the thaded 
FE is 
a bony partition, feparating this finus into two parts that 
have no communication ; of which partitions there are fome- 
times two, reprefented by F and G, Some horfes have nei- 
ther of thefe. N fthews the place of the cornets or horns ; 
O, the redoubling ; P, their middle part ; Q, the lower part 
of them: and M, the bony pipe or canal which guards the 
maxillary nerve: A A. is the feptum narium, dividing the 
nofe from top to bottom, and feparating the two noltrils ; 
L thews the place where the trepan fhould be applied, when 
there is reafon to apprehend that the glanders is fpread inte 
the frontal finus 5 f is the place where it fhould be applied 
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to cleanfe the maxillary fiaus, though the round fpot between 
D and E is preferable, becaufe one orifice in this place will 
ferve to wath all the parts, both above and below, with one 
injection. H fhews the place where another perioraticu 
fhould be made, as a drain for difcharging the foul matter 
wafhed away by the injection ; and this hole, kept open by a 
hollow leaden pipe, would, in all recent cafes, be fufficient. 
i reprefents the injection thrown in by the jyringe, which 
flows out by the orifice and the noftril K ; and, during this 
part of the operation, the noftrils fhould be held clofe. If 
there fhould be two bones in the maxillary finus, it is abfo- 
luicly neceffary to pierce through both, with a ftiletto or 
fharp-pointed tuck, asin the figure. The trepan fhould be 
directed towards the interior part of the nofe, to prevent its 
being obftruéted by the roots of the teeth. R is the tre- 
pan, S the handle which turns it, and T the faw-part to be 
applied to the bone. The furgeon’s trephine will anfwer the 
purpofe for thisoperation ; but before the inftrument is ap- 
plied, acircular piece of the fkin, of about the fize of half 
acrown, fhould be firft cut off with the membrane which 
covers the bone. The fyringe fhould be large enough to 
contain half a pint of injection. The injection firft ufed 
fhould be of a deterfive nature, as a decoGtion of birth-wort, 
gentian, and centaury, to a quart of which may be added 
two ounces of Egyptiacum and tinéture of myrrh; and 
when the difcharge abates, and the matter becomes of a 
thick confiftence and white colonr, this injection may be 
changed for barley-water, honey of rofes, and tinéture of 
myrrh; and for completing the cure, Bates’s alum-water, or 
a folution of colcothar, vitriol, lapis medicamentofus, and 
fuch like, in lime-water, will ferve to dry up the moitture, 
and to reftore the tone of the relaxed glands. For this pur- 
pofe Dr. Bracken recommends the following mixture ; Take 
of alum and white vitriol powdered, of each four ounces ; 
calcine them in a crucible ; when cold, powder the calx, and 
mix it with a gallon of lime-water and a quart of vinegar, 
and decant the mixture clear for ufe. The perforations that 
are made in this operation fhould be kept open, aiter the ufe 
of the inje€tion, by fitting to the upper one a piece of cork 
waxed over, and a hollow leaden tent to the lower, through 
which there will be a conftant drain of matter from the 
finufes; and both may be fecured by a proper bandage. 
The growth of the fleth fhould be alfo checked by rubbing 
with cauitic medicines, or applying the actual cautery. The 
cure will be expedited, by giving every day a quart or three 
pints of a itrong decoction of guaiacum chips, by purging 
at proper intervals, and putting a rowel into the horfe’s cheit; 
and if thefe fail, mercurials may be adminiftered with the 
phyfic, and the alterative powders with lime-water may be 
given and continued for fome time. 

The following remedy is faid to have fucceeded, in fifty 
cafes out of fixty, for curing the glanders, without trepan- 
ning. Keep the horfe a day or two with {mall quantities of 
choice hay, and fcalded bran; then blow up his noitrils as 
much affarabacca, in fine powder, as will lie on a fix-pence, 
evening aid morning, giving him for drink fmail lime- 
water, during four or five days: then boil two ounees of 
elecanipane roots in a quart of drink, tili they mix, and give 
it once a day during three or four days more; then boil two 
handfuls of the white mofs that grows on oaken pales, in two 
quarts of milk, tll one is‘confumed; ftrain it and fqueeze 
the mois, and give the milk juft warm: repeat thisfor four 
or five days About an hour after the horfe has had his 
drink each day, take a piece of {weet butter, about the fize 
of an ege, and about half an ounce of brimitone finely pow- 
dered, and work them well together; then take twa clean 
goofe feathers, as long as they eap be procured, and makea 
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hole in each of the quill ends, in which faften two long 
threads; then anoint the feathers well with the mixture, 
and roli them in dry flour of brimftone: open the horfe’s 
nolirils, and thruft the feathers up into his head, faftening 
the threads to the top of his head, to prevent their dropping 
out: ride biman hour or two morning and evening, and Ict 
him ftand half an hour after he returns to the ftable before 
the feathers are taken out: purfue this courfe eight or nine 
days, bathing his head with camphorated fpirits of wine, 
and afterwards confining his head over a tub of hot grains, 
that he may breathe the fteazm. A rowel may prevent a 
relapfe. 

A\iter all that has been faid, it is now generally allowed, 
that no effe&tual remedy for the glanders has yet been dif- 
covered. The operation of trepanning has never been at- 
tended with permanent fuccefs; and whatever relief has 
been obtained from the ufe of various medicines, it Has been 
merely temporary, and the difeafe has been pronounced 
incurable. But though all attempts for curing the glanders 


have hitherto proved ineffectual, the inquiry fhouid be purfued, — 


and efforts for this purpofe fhould be renewed till the vete- 
rinarian’s ingenuity and perfeverance are crowned with 
fuccefs. The analogy fubfiiting between the glanders and 
the venereal difeafe has led fome practitioners to recur to the 
ufe of mercury, but the fuccefs attending it has been very 
partial. Profeffor Coleman mentions a fingle cafe which 
occured at the Veterinary College, in which the glanders 
yielded to the treatment employed, which was that of 
repeated and long. continued dofes of calomel, carried to the 
extent of falivation. This folitary cafe led to many trials 
of a fimilar nature, but, unhappily, without the foge 
which was hoped for by the profeffor, who ee bh 
wonted ingenuity to improve the hint which this fingle 
inftance afforded. Others have made fimilar efforts in this 
_Way, with only a temporary abatement of the fymptoms, 
but without ultimate fuccefs. Some years ago, great ex- 
pectations were formed, from the ufe of the mineral acids 
in the venereal difeafe ; and trials were made with thefe in 
fome cafes of glanders, which were ineffectual. The late 
profeflor of the Veterinary College, M. St. Bel, made a 
variety of experiments for afcertaining the nature of this 
difeafe, and for inveftigating an effectual remedy, whilit ne 
was profeffor of the veterinary {chool at Lyons; 3¢ has 
recorded the cafes that fell under his notice, with hs method 
of treatment, which was very diverfified and multifarious ; 
but he concludes with obferving, : 
failures, I think that a remedy may ke found for the 
glanders.”” Many circumftances conviaced M. St. Bel, that 
the virus of the glanders has gre=ter activity in fouthern 
than in northern countries; and that its progrefs is more 
rapid in the mule and the afs, than in the horfe; but that 
the former are not fo {ubje& to receive it by infection or 
conta&t as the horfe is. The ufe of verdigris having been 
recommended by 2 profeffor of the veterinary art, Mr 
Lawfon, furgeon to the Oxfordfhire light dragoons, gave 
this medicine a trial in two cafes, thefe of a horie and mare, 
beginning with one drachm daily, and gradually increafing 
it to one ounce. But no benefcial eflect was produced. 
DifleGtion of the horfe after three months’ trial fhewed no 
difeafe in the brain, but it w3 altogether contined to the 
feptum of the nofe and noftrls. : ; 

As the glanders is a difafe of fuch virulence, knowg to 
be contagious in a high degree, and hitherto ‘found to be 
incurable, it is’ of importance to diftinguifh it from other 
difeafes to which the forfe is fubje&. ~ A cold, which has - 
been fometimes mitaken for the glanders, may be eafily 
diftinguithed fron them. In colds, there is generally 4 
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certain*degree of fever, the eyes appear dull or watery, the 
appetite ‘s diminithed, and there is almott always a cough. 
If the glands of the threat fhould fwell, they are not fo 
clofely attached to the jaw-bone as in the glanders; but fecl 
‘loofe and moveable under the {lin ; they are alfo generally 
in a ftate of a¢tive inflammation, feeling hot, and fofter than 
in the glanders. In colds, both noftrils are almoft always 
affected ; in the glanders it frequently happens that the dif- 
charge is only from one. In colds, the noftrils are not 
ulcerated ; in glanders this always happens, though at dif- 
ferent periods of the difeafe. . The ftrangles have been fome- 
times miftaken for the glanders ; but in this difeafe the in- 
flamed glands very foon f{uppurate and burit, by which all 

_the other fymptoms are generally removed, whilft in the 
glanders the glands feldom or never fuppurate. - In order, 
however, to avoid all danger, it is advifeable, as foon as a 
horfe is perceived to have a difcharge from his nofe, to put 
him into a ftable, where he can have no communication with 
other horfes. If the glands of the throat be enlarged and 
inflamed, apply a large poultice to them, {team the head 
three or four times a day, let the horfe be well clothed, and 
give a fever powder every day, or once in 12 hours. By 
thefe means, the difeafe, if it arife from a cold, will foon be 
removed. When confiderable ulceration is perceived in the 
nofe, with the other concomitant fymptoms of the glanders, 
the fooner the horfe is deftroyed, the better. : 

The moft effectual method of purifying ftables in which 

landered horfes have been kept, is to remove, or carefully 
ferape, and afterwards {cour with foap, fand, and boiling 
water, every thing on which the horfe may have depofited 
any matter, and afterward to cover every part of the {table 
with a thick coat of lime and fize. It 1s a common practice 
sate owners of horfes, when they have had any one of 
them feized with the glanders, to bleed and purge the reft, 
by way of prevention ; but this method will ferve rather to 
promote than prevent the difeafe, as it will confiderably 
increafe the action of the abforbent veffels, by which action 
the glanders are conveyed into the fyftem. 

GLANDIUM, in Surgery, a name fometimes given to 
an excrefcence near the anus. 

GLANDORE, in Geography, a harbour of the fouth 
of Ireland, in the county of Cork: it is a little to the weft 
of Rofs, and has the village of Myrosat the extremity of 
It. 

GLANDORP, Marrtuias Louts;-in Biography, a phy- 
fician, was born at Cologne in 1595. He itudied firit at 
Bremen, in Lower Saxony, whence his family originated, 
and afterwards returned to Cologne, where he commenced 
his medical purfuits; but, by the advice of his father’s 
friends, he was foon fent to Padua, in order to reap the 
benetits of ftudying under the great mafters, who at that time 
were fo diftinguifhed in medicine. He attached himfelf par- 
ticularly to Fabricio and Spigelius; and he made fuch great 
progre{s in anatomy under the latter, that he was deemed 
qualified to give public demonftrations. Before returning 
to Germany, he received the degree of doétor in 1618. He 
determined to fix himfelf at Bremen, in which city he found 
every thing favourable to his views; and his fuccefs in 
practice gained him fo much reputation, that he was ele- 
vated to the moft honourable offices. He was phytician to 
the archbifhop and to the republic, when he'died in 1640. 
He left feveral works, adorned with plates, which contain 
many important obfervations on anatomy. ‘hele are, 
3. Speculum Chirurgorum, in quo quid in unoquoque vul- 
nere faciendum, quidve omittendum, premifla partis aflecte 
anatomica explicatione, obfervationibus ad. unumquodque 
yulaus pertinentibus adjectis, confpicitur ac pertractatur,”’ 


Gh 8A 
Breme, 1619, 8vo. This was republifhed in ato. 1628, 


with thefe two treatifes, 2. « Methodus medendi parony- 
chix, cui acceffit decas obfervationum :’’ and, 3. * Traéta- 
tus de Polypo, narium affeGu graviffimo.”’=-4. “ Gazophy- 
lacium polyplufium fonticulorum et fetonum referatum,”?’ 
ibid. 1633, 4to—London 1633, 4to-——He made frequent 
ufe of the actual cautery in the treatment of the moft com- 
mon diforders. The whole of Glandorp’s works were col- 
le&ted and printed in London, in 4to. in the year 1729, 
under the title of “ Opera omnia, nunc fimul colleéta, et 
plurimum emendata.” This colleGtion includes alfe fome 
curious traéts on Roman antiquities. Eloy. Dié&t. Hitt. 

Granporp, Joux, a learned philologift, who flourifhed 
in the middle of the 16th century, was born at Muntter. 
He ftudied under Melané&thon, and became very diftinguifhed 
for his critical knowledge. He was ele€ted reGtor of the 
college at Hanover, but, upon fome difpute, he quitted in 
1555, and retiring to Goflar, was followed by moft of his 
fcholars. In 1560, he was made profeffor of hiftory at the 
univerfity of Marpurg. He died in 1564. His works are 
« Sylva Carminum Elegiacorum;’? ‘ Defcriptio Gentis 
Antonie ;”? “ Familie Julie Gentis;’?  Difticha Sacra 
et Moralia;’’ © Annotat. in Jul. Czfaris Comment.;’’ 
«¢ Annotat. in Ciceronis Epift. famil.;??- «© Onomatticon 
Hiftoriz Romanz.’’ 

GLANDULA, in Anatomy, the fame as gland. 

The word is a diminutive of the Latin g/ans, acorn; and 
is here ufed on account of fome external refemblance be- 
tween the glands of the body and the fruit of the oak. 

GLANDULA Guidonis, among Surgeons, is a tumor refem- 
bling a gland; fofi, fingle, moveable, with roots, and fe- 
perate from the adjacent parts. 

GLANDULE, in Englifh, fignifies a little gland. 
Thus the amygdale, or almonds of ears, are by fome called 

landules. 

GLANDULOUS, or Granpurar, fomething com- 
pofed of glands, or that abounds with glands. 

The breafts are glandulous bodies. The cortical fub- 
{tance of the brain is commonly reputed to be glandulous 
though Ruyfch, from the difcoveries made by his admira- 
ble injetions, holds, that there is no fuch thing as a gland 
therein. 

The ancients diftinguifhed a particular’ kind of flefh, © 
which they called caro glandulofa, or glandulous flefh. 

-Granpoious Body, glandulofum corpus, more particularly 
denotes the proftata. 

Guanpvtous Roots, among Botanijis, fuch tuberofe roots 
as are fattened together in large numbers by {mall fibres or 
threads. ! 

. GLANIS, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of filurus, which 
ee. 

GLANOVENTA, in Ancient Geography, a place of 
Britain, in the 10th Iter of Antoninus, {uppofed by Horfley — 
to be Lanchefter, in the county of Durham. 

GLANS, Acorn, in Natural Hiflory, a fruit contained 
withm a fmooth but hard bark, including a fingle feed; its 
hind-part being covered with a kind of cup, and the fore- 
part bare. See Acorn and Oak, 

Guans Marinus, aname given to a genus of fhell-fith, 
more ufually called Ja/anus, and in Englith the centre fhell. 

Guans Trochitifera, a name given by Gefner, and fome 
other writers, to a kind of figured foffil, found ufually 
among the trochitz and entrochi, and evidently appearing 
to have in fome manner belonged to them. All the writers, 
who have themfelves examined the places where the trochitz 
are found, have mentioned thefe under the names of glandes 
trochitifere, others under lefs determinate ones. gat 
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ealis them lapides informes; and Lifter, after him, rude 
ftones, having impreffions of the entrochi. Se¢ farther 
Philof. Tranf. N° roo. 

Gans Penis, in Anatomy, the rounded extremity of the 
ergan. See GENERATION, organs of. 

GLANSHAMMAR, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Nericia; feven miles N. E. of Obreo. 

GLANVILL, Josrern, in Biography, was born at Ply- 
mouth in the year 1636, where he probably received the 
early parts of his education: but he purfued his maturer 
ftudies at Exeter college, Oxford. He took his firft degree 
in the year 1655, and removing to Lincoln college, he gra- 
duated maiter of arts in 1658, and was, about the fame time, 
appointed chaplain to Francis Rous, efq. provoft of Eton 
college. The death of his patron induced him, after a very 
{hort time, to return to Lincoln college, where he {pent his 
time in literary and philofophical itudies, till the reftoration 
of king Charles II. He became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Richard Baxter, and was an ardent admirer of his 
preaching and religious principles. He is faid to have been 
an eager republican in politics, but, whether this be the real 
fact, has been mueh doubted. Upon the re-eftablifhment 
of monarchy and epifcopacy, he conformed to the national 
church, a circumftance that did not in the leaft abate the 
eiteem which Baxter had before manifefted for him. He 
became a zealous convert to the principles of the new phi- 
lofophy, in oppofition to the fyftem of Ariflotle, and pub- 
lifhed a work in their juftification, entitled ‘* The Vamty of 
Dogmatifing or Confidence in Opinions,”’ &e. - This- piece 
introduced him to the acquaintance of many of the perfons 
who afterwards formed the Royal Society. About this time 
Mr. Glanvill entered into orders, and was prefented to the 
rectory of Wimbith, in the county of Effex, and in 1662 
he was induéted into the vicarage of Frome-Selwood, in So- 
merfetfhire. He publifhed in the fame year, but anonymouf- 
ly, a difcourfe on the fundamental doctrine of the ancient 
ea{tern philofophers, which he endeavoured to prove was not 
incompatible with revealed religion. It was entitled «« Lux 
Orientalis: or an Enquiry into the opinion of the Eaitern 
Sages concerning the Pre-exiitence of Souls; being a Key 
to unlock the grand Mytteries of Providence in relation to 
Men’s Sin and Mifery.”? Upon the eftablifhment of the 
Royal Society, he publifhed his former treatife, corrected 
and enlarged, under the title of ‘* Scepfis Scientifica ; or 
confeffed Ignorance in the way of Science, in an Effay on 
the Vanity of, Dogmatifing and confident Opinion.” This 
work was dedicated to the Royal Society, and the author was 
almoft immediately admitted one of its members. In 1666 
he_publifhed his work, entitled « Some philofophical Confi- 
derations touching the being of Witches and Witchcraft.” 
This performance, which is ftill regarded as a curiolity, 
though very little creditable to the judgment of the author, 
engaged Glanvill in a controverfy which lailed as long as his 
life. He was now prefented to the reétory of Bath, in 
which city he fixed his refidence. Here he met with many 
opporents, who were apt to treat him but roughly, on ac- 
count of his adherence to the new philofophy, which led him 
to draw up a fmall but elegant treatife, entitled «‘ Plus 
Ultra: or the Progrefs and Advancement of Knowledge 
fince the Days of Ariitotle: In an account of fome of the 
moft remarkable late improvements of practical ufeful learn- 
ing, to.encourage philofophical endeavours, &c.’’ The au- 
thor was violently attacked on this occafion, but he defend- 
‘ed himfelf with fpirit and fuccefs. His reputation was now 
firmly fixed, and he was frequently called upon to preach on 
public occafions. At a vifitation of the diocefe, he deliver- 
ed a difcourfe which met with general approbation, and 
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which was frequently re-printed ; it was a defence of reafor 
in the affairs of religion, againft infidelity, feepticifm, and 
fanaticifm of al - He next attempted to fhew the 
correfpondence be n religion and the new philofophy, in 
a difcourfe concerning the religious temper and tendency of 
the experimental philofophy whichis profeffed by the Royal 
Society. ‘« While,’’ fays one of his biographers, * he was 
entitling higgfelt to the particular acknowledgments of the 
members of that body, by defending the reafonablenefs and 
ufeful tendency of their purfuits, he alfo contributed to 
their colleétion of inftructive and entertaining papers, fome 
obferyations on the mines in the Mendip hills, and on the na- 
tural hiftory and {prings of Bath, which were well received, 
and inferted in the Philofophical TranfaGtions.? In the 
year 1672, Mr. Glanvill exchanged his rectory of Frome 
for-that of Streat, in the fame county, with the chapel of 
Walton annexed ; and about the fame time was made one of 
the king’s chaplams. In 1676, he publifhed his “* Effays on 
feveral important Subjects in Philofophy and Religion,” con- 
fitting of the principal of his former pieces, revifed and im- 
proved, with a treatife, entitled « ifanatic Theology and 
free Philofophy.”” Two years after this, his ‘ Effay con- 
cerning Preaching’ came out ; it was written for the pur- 
pofe of difluading the younger clergy from that affeGtation 
of wit and fine {fpeaking, which began to be fafhionable in 
thofe times, and-to recommend and enforce a plain and prac- 
tical method of enforcing the moral duties of the gofpel, as 
the true eloquence of the pulpit. The laft work of this 
worthy divine, was entitled “ The zealo and impa ia 

Proteitant, fhewing fome great but lefs heeded 

Popery.” Mr. Glanvill died of a fever at the early age of 
forty-four, and Dr. Horneck publifhed a quarto v f 
Difcourfes, &e. after his death,.to which is prefi a 4 
count of the author. Asa preacher, Mr. Glanvi elo- 
quent and pathetic : in private life-he was truly amiable and 
praife-worthy. He was author of various other tracts be- 
fides thofe already noticed, the titles of which are given in 
the Biographia Britannica. To this work the reader is re- 
ferred for further particulars. 

GLAREANA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird de- 
fcribed by Gefner from the figure, and fufpeéted to be no 
way different from the fpipoletta, a*kind of lark, the 
ALAUDA campefiris ; which fee. ‘ 

GLAREOLA, a fpecies of Tringa ; which fee. 

GLarEoLa, in Ornithology, a genus of the Grallz order, 
founded on the natural family called by Briffon «« Perdrix de 
Mer,” and alfo Glareola. ‘The charaéter of this genus con- 
fifts in the bill being ftrong, fhort, itraight, and turned down 
or hooked at the tip; noftrils linear, and placed dn an 
oblique pofition at the bafe of the bill; gape of the mouth 
large ; feet four-toed, the toes long, flender, and cometed 
at the bafe by a membrane ; tail -furcated; and containing 
twelve feathers. The number of fpecies, according to’ 
Goin, are three, namely, Auitriaca, Senegalenfis, and Nz- 
via, the firft of which, however, comprifes feveralremote va- 
rieties. Linnzus defcribed this as a {pecies of hirundo, the 
fecond kind is a tringa of the fame author, and the third, a 
gallinula of Ray. o4 n° 

Species. os . 

Austriaca. Above grey-brown; cellar black ; chin 

and throat white ; breait and belly reddifh-grey. Gmel. 


Hirundo marina, Aldr. Hirundo riparia, Merg.- Pratincola, 
Kram. Gallinula erythropus minor, Geln. Perdrix de' mer, 


Buff. Sea /wallow of Aldrovandus, Will. = ; 
The length of this bird is nine inches; the bill black, 
with the bafe red; upper wing-coverts whitifh; quill and 
tail- 


a 
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tail-feathers dufky, the outer fide of the firft tail-feathers 
white; and the legs and naked part of the thighs in general 
red. The fpecies inhabits chiefly the fouth of Eurepe, and 
the milder parts of Afia; towards the north it becomes 
more fparingly diffufed, and is very rarely feen fo remote 
from the fouthward as Britain. It abounds moft in the 
plains of the deferts towards the Cafpian fea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rivers, its food confifting of aquatic infects 
‘and worms. - P 

One of the varieties of this {pecies is called by Briffon 
Glareola torquata, and by Buffon, « Perdrix de mer a col- 
lier.’’ The plumage beneath is white ; the front black, with 
‘e@ white {pot on each fide, and the collar brown. Its fize is 
rather inferior to the former, and the legs blackifh inftead of 
red. This, like the other, is a noify reftlefs bird, and fre- 
quents the banks of rivers, aquatic infets conftituting its 
principal food. The eggs are oblong, and ufually about fe- 
wen in number in each nett. 

‘The bird called “ Perdrix de mer’? by Sonnerat is an- 
other variety of this {pecies ; the lower parts of the plumage, 
and alfo the rump, are white; and the chin ftreaked with 
black, and furrounded by a black curved line. This was 
caught in the open fea, in the latitude of the Maldivia ifles, 
and lived a month on flies, and bread foaked in water. 

Two other varieties occur in the Eait Indies, on the coaft 
‘of Coromandel, and are likewife deferibed by Sonnerat ; 
the firft of thefe is brown, the under parts, with the rump 
and bafe of the tail white; in the fecond, the tail-feathers 
are brown, having the outer ones marked with a white 
band. 

SENEGALENSIS. Entirely fufcous. Gmel. Glareola Senega- 
tenfis, Brill. Tringa fufea, Linn. Perdrix de mer brune, Buff. 
Senegal praGincole. Scarcely exceeds the former in fize, be- 
ing nine inches and a half in length, and inhabits Senegal. 
“The fame variety is found alfo in Siberia. 

Navia. Brown, {potted with white; lower part of the 
belly and vent reddifh-white, with black {pots; bill and 
legs black. Gmel. La perdrix de mer tachetée, Briff. Gal- 
finula melanopus, Rothnuffl, Ray. Giarele, Built. Spotted pra. 
tingole. 

Size of Glareola auftriaca. 
Germany. 

GLARIANUS, Henricus, Lorirus, in Biography, 
furnamed G/arianus, from the town of Glaris, in Switzerland, 
where he was born in 1488. He rendered himfelf famous 
by his knowledge of mufic, and belles lettres; but he may 
more properly be ranked among dilettanti theorifts in mufic, 
than a mufician by profeffion ; and his abilities, as a {eholar 
and critic, have been much lefs difputed by the learned, than 
his knowledge of mufic, by muficians. 

He ftudied at Cologn, Bafil, and Paris ; his preceptor in 
mufic was John Cochleus ; and in literature, Erafmus, with 
whom he lived in ftriét friendfhip, and by whom he was 
warmly recommended; in a letter ftill extant, to the arch- 
bifhop of Paris. He is called by Walther a philofopher, 
mathematician, hiftorian, geographer, theologian, and poet ; 
indeed, he diftinguifhed himfelf in moft of thefe charaéters. 
Gerard Voffius calls him a man of great and univerfal learn- 
ing ; and for his poetry, the emperor Maximilian J. honour- 
ed him with the laurel crown, 

His famous treatifeon mulic, is entitled AGAEKAXOPAON, 
which implies twelve modes ; to which number he wifhed to 
augment the ecclefiaftical tones, which had never before ex- 
ceeded eight, from the time of St. Gregory. Zarlino, and 
afew sore, adopted the opinion of Glarianus, but foon re- 
linquifhed it, on finding that they had made no converts. In- 
deed, the whole twelve modes of Glarianus contain no other 
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intervals than thofe to be found in the key of C and A na- 
tural, or in the different {pecies of oétave, in thofe two keys 
and though his augmentation extends the compafs of founds 
ufed in the modes, it offers no new arrangement of intervals, 
as may be feen by his title-page, when it tells us that the 
authentic modes are D, E, F, G, A, C, and the plagal A, 
B,C, D, E, Gs; where we perceive that A, C, E, G, are 
repeated, by being made both authentic and plagal. 

If, inftead of twelye modes, Glarianus had augmented 
the eight to twenty-four, by afligning two to each femi- 
tone in the oGtave, he would have done real fervice to the 
mufic of his time ; but his cotemporaries were not yet ready 
for fuch an innovation, being ftill held too faft in the tram- 
mels of the church to dare ufe any other founds than thofe 
which time had confecrated, and authority admitted within 
its pale. 

His book, however, contains many curious anecdotes and 
compofitions of the greateft muficians of his time, which 
were excellent ftudies for his countrymea and cotempo- 
raries, and, if feored, would be ftill very inflrutive and 
ufeful to young contrapuntiits. Glarianus died 1563, 
aged 75. 

GLARIS, or Grarus, in Geography, a canton in Switzer- 
land, formerly fubje& to the abbefs of the convent of Seck- 
inguen, in Suabia, but poffefling a democratical form of 
government, under a mayor, appointed by the abbefs, but 
chofen by the inhabitants ; till towards the latter end of the 
thirteenth century, the emperor Rodolph I. obtained the 
exclufive adminiftration of juftice; and foon. afterwards his 
fon Albert purchafed the mayoralty, which had become he- 
reditary, and reunited in his own perfon the whole civil and 
judicial authority. The government of Albert, and of his 
defcendants the dukes of Auftria, was arbitrary and op- 
preflive ; and therefore, in 1350, Schweitz, affitted by Zu- 
ric, Lucerne, Uri, and Underwalden, expelled the Auf- 
trians from the canton of Glarus, and re-eftablifhed the de« 
mocracy. Glarus then entered into a perpetual alliance with 
its deliverers, and was received into the Helvetic confederacy, 
with fome reftrictions, which were not abolifhed-till 1450. 
It was then the 6th canton, but afterwards became latt in 
rank of the eight ancient cantons, as they were ¢alled. The 
people of Glarus enjoyed their liberties unmoleited till 1388, 
when the Auttrians made an irruption into*the canton, and 
pillaged the country and maffacred the inhabitants. At this 
time 350 troops of Glarus, affifted by 30 Switzers, refifled 
the whole ftrength of the Auitrian army, and compelled thera 
toretire. In the 16th century the reformation was intro- 
duced into this canton; but the Protefiants and Catholics 
have been accuftomed to live together on terms of mutual 
toleration and friendfhip : of late the number of Proteftants 
has very much tmcreafed, and their induttry in every branch 
of commerce is obferved to be far fuperior to that of the 
Catholics. The government of this canton, previoufly to 
the French revolution, was entirely demecratical ; every 
perfon at the age of 16 had a yote in the ** Landsgemeind,”” 
or general aflembly, which was annually teld in an open plaim 
Tins affembly ratified new laws, laid contributions, entered 
into alliances, declared war, and made peace. ‘he « Lane 
damman’” was the chief of the republic, and was chofen-al- 
ternately fromthe two fects ; with this difference, that the 
Proteftant remained three yearsin office and the Catholic two. 
The other great officers of ftatc, and the bailiffs, were taken 
alfo by lot from a certain number of candidates propofed 
by the people. The executive powers were vefted in the 
council of regency, compofed of 48 Proteftants and 15 Cae 
tholics ; and each fet had its particular court of juftice. Thia 
canton comprehends 336 fquare miles ; and its population is 
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eftimated at 16,000 perfons ; its contingent to the army, un- 
der the old government, was 4oo men. According to the 
divifion of Switzerland into 18 departments or cantons, in 
1798, the-canton of Glarus, together with the bailliages of 
Wallenftadt, formed the canton of Linth; but according 
to the conftitution of the 29th of May 1801, Glarus, to- 
‘gether with the bailliages of Sergans, Werdenberg, Guiten, 
Uznac, and Rappenfchwell, forms the eighth canton, and 
deputes five reprefentatives to the diet, 

This canton is entirely enclofed by the Alps, except to- 
wards the north; and there is no entrance but through this 
opening, which lies between the lake of Wallenftadt and 
the mountains feparating this eanton from that of Schweitz. 
At this entrance, the canton reaches from tke banks of the 
Linth to the fartheft extremity of its Alps, about 30 miles 5 
forming avalley, which becomes narrower as you advance, 
and is fcarcely more than a mufket {hot in breadth at the 
burgh of Glarus. It afterwards opens by degrees, and, 
about a league from this burgh, is divided by the Freyberg 
mountains ; at the point of this divifion, the two rivers, 
Linth and Sernft, unite. The hillocks of the Peak in Der- 
bythire, fays Mr. Coxe, are mere mole-hills to the 
Alps of Glarus. Thefe ftupendous chains of rocks are ab- 
folutely perpendicular, approach one another fo near, and 
are fo high, that the fun may be faid to fet, even in fummer, 
at four in the afternoon. On each fide are a number of wa- 
terfalls, which excite attention. ‘The valley terminates in 
an amphitheatre of mountains, and the glaciers of the 
canton clofe the view. (See Linrn.) All the houfes iu 
this canton, like thofe of Appenzel, are built of wood; 
large, folid and compact, with great pent-houfe roofs, that 
hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the founda- 
tion. The police in this democratical ftate is well regulated ; 
nor does liberty often degenerate into licentioufnefs. Cattle, 
cheefe, and butter conflitute the principal commerce of the 
canton. ‘Lhe cattle are fedin fummer upon the Alps; it is 
computed that 10,000 head of large cattle, and 4000 fheep, 
are paitured during that feafon upon the mountains belong- 
ing tothe canton. The inhabitants alfo manufacture linen 
and muflins. Among the exports, a confiderable artiele is 
flate, with which the canton abounds ; the principal quarry 
being in the valley of Sernft, where large flates are dug u 
that ferve for tables. Thefe quarries once furnifhed Great 
Britain with flates for writing ; but this branch of trade has 
been fuperfeded by the great flate quarries in Caernarvon- 
Shire. A great part of this eanton confifts of mountains, 
rocks, incacceffible forefts, and barren heaths, covered with 
{now ; and it is fubject to frequent inundations, and to the 
devaftations occafioned by tempefts and falling rocks. 

GLARNISH, a mountain of Switzerland; 7 miles 
W.S.W. of Glarus. * 

GLARUS, or Gtanis, the capital ef the above- 
defcribed canton, fituated upon the Linth. The town is 
Jarge and populous; and the town-houle is a handfome 
ftruture; 32 miles E. of Lucerne, N. Jat. 267 58'. 
E. lorg. 9° 3'. 

GLASENDORF, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz 5 6 miles N.N.W. of Trautenau.—Alfo, a 
town of Silefia, in the province of Neiffe; 11 miles S.W. 
of Patichkau. 

GLASGOW, a very populous, handfome, and regu- 
Jarly built city, inthe county of Lanark, in Scotland; fitu- 
ated on the north bank of the river Clyde, which is naviga- 
ble for veffels of 100 tons and upwards. In ancient times, 
and during the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion, 
Glofgow wag chicil y dittinguifhed as an archiepifcopal fee, 
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and was of courfe principally under the influence of the 
archbifhop and his inferior clergy. Their power feems in 


thofe days to have been civil as well as ecclefiaftical, for the . 


charters of the moft ancient corporate bodies are held by 
this tenure, the civil magiftrates being only noticed as of 
fubordinate rank and authority, and the freedom fines, and 
other emoluments are exprefsly appropriated to ecclefiattical 
purpofes. The revenue of the diocefe of Glafgow, if it 
may be eftimated by the extent of lands fubje&t to the pay 
ment of tythes, or (as they are called in Scotland) teinds, 
muft have been very great ; for thofe burthens extended over 
almoft the whole of the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, Ayr, Dumfries, and Galloway, comprehend- 
ing the whole fouth-weft diftri& of Scotland, and perhaps a 
moiety of the moft fertile land in the whole kingdom. OF 
this enormous revenue, fince the reformation a {mall part, but 
now of great value, has been appropriated for the fupport 
of the univerfity of Glafgow, fome part for the payment of 
the parochial ftipends, and a great part has reverted to the 
freeholders or their dependants, and thefe are conftantly fluc- 
tuating as in other parts of the kingdom. The infurreétions 
and civil wars, which devaftated Scotland fubfequently tothe 
reformation, and previous tothe revolution, having diveited 
Glafgow of ail that attraction which it had acquired as the 
archiepifcopal and occafionally as the royal refidence, it ap- 
pears to have been only remarkable as the occafional fcene of 
thofe fanguinary and ferocious conteits for which the age was 
confpicuous. Itfell into the hands of the regent upon the’ 
defeat and flight of the unfortunate Mary Stewart at thebattle 
of Langfide, two miles fouth of the city. 
afterwards. battered and taken by Cromwell’s army, and it 
was the refuge of the defeated party, after the battle of 
Bothwel bridge, fought between the regent (afterwards 
Aiter the revolu- 
tion it feems for many years to have been a place of little 
importance, poffeffing neither a fufficient degree of wealth 
or refinement to render it confpicuous for elegance or luxury, 
nor fuch fecurity or ftrength as to make it defirable or 
important as.a military poft. At the time of the Union 
with England, its whole population was eftimated at only 
14,000, a fact ftated in the houfe of commons by Mr- 


fecretary Dundas, (now lord Melville,) in one of the debates - 


when the Irifh Union was in contemplation. Subfequently 
to the Union, the rife of Glafgow in commercial importance, 
even under the fucceffive checks of the two civil wars 
in 3715 and 1745, of the vaitly greater commercial embar- 
raflment, occationed by the fufpenfion of its colonial trade 
during the American contefts, and all the fabfequent hof- 
tilities produced by the French revelution, has been perhaps 
unequalied by any other place in the empire, or perhaps in 
the world. Its population, under the aét of 1794, including 
its numerous fuburbs, was returned at 94,000, and from the 
concealment which was praétifed from the idle fears of 
ignorant people, many of whom foolifhly imagined that. 
cenfus to be the precurfor cf a military confcription, that 
number is fuppofed to be at leat 30,000 fhort of the a€tual 
amount. 

Different hiftories of Glafgow have been publifhed. @f 
thefz, one publifhed many years ago by Mr. M‘Ure, one of 
the city clerks, was much efteemed, but is now confidered as’ 
obfolete. Others have fubfequently been written by Mr.. 
Gibfen about 1774, and recently by Mr. Denholm, 
about 1796. 

The limits of this: article neceflarily preclude the pof- 
fibility of entering much into detail, nor would it be either: 
amufiag or in{tructive to the general reader. . We thall 
therefore infert what remains.concerning the prefent ftate of* 
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GLASGOW. 


this great commercial and manufacturing city under the are many diffenting chapels and meeting houfes, fome of 


following general heads. 

1. Situation and general flate of the adjacent country— 
Glafeow is fituated on the north bank of the river Clyde, 
in N. lat. 55°52‘, and W. long. from the meridian of Green- 
wich 4°30'. The extreme length from E. to W., in- 
cluding two fuburbs, is nearly two miles, and its breadth from 
the cathedral or high church to the river about one mile. 
The lower part of the city is nearly level, and the reft is 
upon the fouthern declivity of a hill, Perhaps no city or 
town in Europe is, upon the whole, more regularly planned ; 
for all the principal flreets are either parallel or at right 
angles to each other. The chief ftreets are better paved 
than thofe of London, asd generally wider; all the front 
buildings are of fine free-ftone, which is found in great abun- 
dance in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The granite, or 
whin ftone, for paving the carriage ways, is alfo very plen- 
tiful clofe by the town. The houfes are very large and 
lofty, being more generally upon the French plan, where 
every floor forms a feparate lodging, acceflible by a com- 
mon ftaircafe, than upon the Englith, where one perfon oc- 
cupies the whole premifes. ‘The more wealthy inhabitants, 
however, have almoft univerfally adopted the Englifh tafte in 
building. Inthe old part of the town it is indeed much 
to be regretted that there are too few public ftreets, fo that 
an immenfe number of buildings are crowded together, many 
of which are acceffible only by narrow paflages, which are 
very ill calculated either for free circulation of air, admif- 
fion of light, or domettic cleanlinefs. In the modern build- 
ings thefe inconveniences are avoided, and whatever incon- 
venience may remain, muft rather be attributed to the habits 
or negligence of the occupants, than to want of facilities on 
the part of the architeéts. 

There are many very fine public buildings in Glafgow, 
the molt prominent of which we fhall very briefly ehu- 
jnerate. 

Churches.—The cathedral or high church is perhaps the 
fineft fpecimen in Scotland of that fpecies of archite&ture, 
generally denominated Gothic. It was founded in the 
year 1123, and confecrated in the prefence of king David I. 
in 1136. This building is more fimilar to that of Litch- 
field, than to any other of the Englifh cathedrals, but it does 
not appear to have ever been completely finifhed, and cer- 
tainly until lately little care has been uied for its preferva- 
tion. After the reformation it is faid to have narrowly ef- 
caped deftruction from: the mifguided zeal of the people, 
who confounded the building itfelf with the religious or 
fuperftitious ceremonies which they had exploded. It 
now contains two churches adapted to the Prefbyterian form 
of worfhip, and the choir is ufed asa place of interment. 
The burying vaults, or cemetery, were formerly occupied 
as another place of worfhip for the barony or country 
parith of Glafcow ; but lately anew church has been ereéted 
for this purpofe at the oppofite extremity of the church-yard. 
The great {pire is very lofty, and in fome degree refembles 
that of Salifbury. ‘The church was dedicated to St. Mungo, 
er Kentigern, whofe burying-place in one of the vaults is itill 
fhewn. 

The remaining churches poflefs in general little claim to 
architeGlural encomium or defcription. They are fix in num- 
ber, viz. the college, St. Andrew’s, North Weft, Iron, 
St. Enoch’s, and St. George’s. 

St. Andrew’s church isa handfome modern building, of 
Corinthian architeéture, and is very fimilar in appearance to 
the church of St. Martin in the Fields, Weftmintter. 

St. Enoch’s and St. George’s are alfo handfome modern 
buildings. Befides the eftablijhed or parochial churches, there 


which are very handfome and commodious. 

Prifon.—This is a large and very ftrong building, fituated 
in the centre of the city, adjoining to the Exchange. The 
lower part is occupied by the council-chambers, and rooms 
for the magiftrates and the city clerks; the middle part of 
the building eontains the clofe or lock-up rooms for thofe 
imprifoned upon criminal charges; and the two upper floors 
are allotted for the reception of civil debtors. The roofs 
are lofty, the apartments airy, and the building, upon the 
whole, commodious; but it is in contemplation to ereét a 
new prifon, with an enclofed fpace round it, where the pri- 
foners may have the benefit. of frefh air and exercife, frons 
which they are at prefent, precluded. 

Bridewell—This is a large building which ferves as a 
place of confinement, or penitentiary houfe, for perfons of 
depraved habits convicted of petty offences. It is very well 
regulated, and every means of encouragement afforded for 
reclaiming the prifoners from their vices, and. promoting 
habits of induftry. Many, at the period of their confine- 
ment, have thus acquired and received confiderable fums, 
befides the expence of their fubfiftence, which is deduted 
from their earnings. 

Town Hofpital—for the reception of poor perfons unable 
to maintain themfelves. ‘The expence of this eftablifhment 
is defrayed by a tax or affeflment on the inhabitants, and by 
the proceeds of the labour of thofe admitted, who are fup- 
plied with work fuited to their refpeCtive abilities. The 
inmates are aged. and infirm perfons and deftitute children: 
the latter are well educated, and when arrived at a proper 
age, the boys are apprenticed to trades and the girls {ent to 
fervice. The economy of the houfe is fuperintended weekly 
by gentlemen who act in rotation. The whole is very well 
managed. 

Royal Infirmary—a very fine modern building, from a 
plan of Meffzs. Adams’, From go to 120 patients are gene~ 
rally under cure, but the houfe contains accommodation for 
a much larger number when required. It is fupported by 
donations, legacies, and annual fubfcriptions; the funds at 
prefent amount to 10,000/. or 12,000/., befides what has 
been annually expended; the annual difburfement is about 
1800/. or 2000/.: the direétion is vefted in the lord pro- 
voft, the dean of guild, convenor of the trades, profeffors 
of medicine and anatomy, prefident of the faculty, of phy- 
ficians, member for the city, and eighteen directors, ten of 
whom are ele&ted by the contributors, and the others by 
various public bodies. ‘The directors elected by public 
bodies are, one by the council, one by the merchants, one 
by the trades, one by the univerfity, one by the minifters 
of Glafgow, and three by the faculty of phyficians and 
{urgeons. ‘Uhe medical affiftance is afforded gratuitoufly. 

Theatre Royal— This fuperb houfe was ereéted a few 
years ago by voluntary fubferiptions, upon transferable 
fhares of 25/,.each. ‘The total coft was upwards of 15,000/. 
part of which fill remains as a debt upon the property, the 
whole annual rent being appropriated for its pada liqui- 
dation. The-direction of the property is in fixteen directors, 
four of whom go out annually, in rotation, but may be re- 
elected. It is unqueftionably the largeft and moft magnifi- 
cent provincial theatre in Britain. ‘The managers are merely 
lefiees, and the leafe is always given for a fhort period, fel: 
dom exceeding two or three years. 

Concert and Affembly Rooms.—Thefe. rooms are alfo very 
{plendid, and, like the theatre, were ereCted by voluntary 
fubfcription, upon transferable fhares, 

Univerfity —The buildings of the univerfity having been 
erected at various times, ae in very different ftyles, cannot 

rz be, 
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be appreciated by any precife feale of archite&tural tafte; 
but the whole has certainly an air of impofing grandeur, 
and is very well adapted in every refpeét to the purpofes for 
which it is defigned. It confifts of four diflinét courts, 
which communicate with each other, and is acceflible from 
the high ftreet by three gate-ways. Behind is a very large 
garden laid out in grafs and fhrubbery, with very fine walks; 
it is divided into three parts, of which one is appropriated 
as a botanical garden, another is open as a place of exercife 
and recreation for the ftudents, and the third, in which the 
altronomical obfervatory is fituated, is generally referved as 
a place of retirement, for the profeflors, or of amufement 
for their families and friends. 

The univerfity of Glafgow was founded in the year 1450, 
by William Turnbull, bifhop of the diocetfe, and then con- 
fiited of a chancellor, a dean of faculty, a principal, who 
was alfo profeffor of theology, and three profeflors of phi- 
lofophy. 


The profeffions and lectures are now as follow: 

A lord chancellor; an office now honorary, and held for life. 
Lord rector; alfo honorary—eleCtive annually. 
Dean of faculties; chofen by the profeflors or regents. 
Principal; by the crown—prefent incumbent, Rev. Dr. 


Taylor. 

Profeffions. 
Divinity, appointed by the univerfity. 
Church hiftory, - - crown. 
Oriental languages, - - univerfity 
Natural philofophy, or phyfic, = - do. 
Mathematics, - - do. 
Moral philofophy, or ethics, ° = do, 
Logic, - - do. 
Greck, = =~ do. 
Humanity, or Latin, - - do. 
Civil law, - - crown. 
Medicine, - - do. 
Anatomy and botany, - - do, 
PraGical aftronomy, - = do. 

Letures. 
Materia medica, - - univerfity. 
Chemiltry, ~ - do. 
Midwifery, - - do. 
Natural hiitory, - - do. 
Elocution, - - do. 
Painting and drawing, ~ = do. 


The funds for the fupport of the univerfity are in a very 
flourifhing and profperous ftate. Independently of the emolu- 
ments derived from the ftudents, falaries and commodious 
houfes are allotted to every profeffor, and thefe expences 
are defrayed from the funds at various times granted to the 
univerfity: of thefe, the funds or tythes of the parifh of 
Govan, form avery prominent part. The ftudents of the 
five junior claffes, viz. natural philofophy, moral philofo- 
phy, logic, Greek and Latin, are diftinguifhed by wear- 
ing gowns of fearlet freeze; the ftudents of the fenior claffes 
have no particular diltinction of drefs. The refident mem- 
bers of the univerfity claim an exemption from all civil 
burthens and fervices, and generally from the jurifdi€tion of 
the city magiftracy, but acknowledge that of the fheriff of 
the county, and of the fupreme courts of Scotland. 

The internal government of the univerfity is vefted in the 
principal and profeifors, wha, in their juridical capacity, 
affume the title of regents. [Their fupreme cort is a general 
affembly of the whole faculty, who, at a remote period, 
afumed the power even of capital punishment. The mott 


fevere fentence, however, which has been paffed for many. 
years, is that of expulfion, and even this has been very’ 
rarely exercifed. An inferior court is the  Jurifdictio 
ordinaria,’’ confifting of at leaft three regents, who deter- 
mine offences againit the general order and peace of the 
univerfity, and punifh by a pecuniary fine. Each profeffor 
alfo poffeffes the power of levying fmall fines in his own 
clafs for negligence, contumacy, or irregularity. 

The number of ftudents in the univerfity was eftimated 
at 500 thirty years ago, and this number is now greatly 
increafed. ‘he profeffors and ftudents, when affembled for 
the eletion of a reétor or any other general purpofe, are di- 
vided into four nations, according to the places of their re- 
{pective births, viz. 

Glotiani—comprehending the natives of Clydefdale, and 
the adjacent diftriéts of Scotland fouth of the Forth. 

Transforthani—the natives of Scotland, on the north of 
the Forth. 

Rothfiani—the natives of the weft highlands of Scotland 
and of Ireland. 

Loudoniani—thofe of the eaftern diftriGs of Scotland, of 
England, America, and the colonies. The votes of thefe 
nations are decided by a majority, and the majority of na- 
tions decides the queftion. In cafes of parity the decifion 
is in the regents. 

he univerfity of Glafgow has recently received a moft 
valuable acquifition, by the bequeft of the mnfeum of the 
late Dr. William Hunter, of London. For the reception 
of this valuable legacy, a very handfome building has been 
erected, where it is now arranged. The mufeum confifts of 
a valuable colle&tion of paintings, chiefly original; a very 
fine feleGtion of anatomical preparations ; a cabinet of me- 
dals, and a fine library. The medals are accounted of fuch 
value, that the truftees of the Britifh mufeum are faid to 
have offered 25,000/. for them, befides furnifhing fuch du- 
plicates as they poffeffed, and ae the expence of an 
application to parliament for an aét, fo far to diffolve the 
teftator’s will. ‘This liberal offer, however, was declined. 

‘The public library of the univerfity is alfo a colleétion of 
uncommon value. It confifts of upwards of 6000 volumes, 
and many very rare and valuable manufcripts. In the facul- 
ty hall are fome valuable paintings, particularly one of the 
“Martyrdom of St. Catharine.” 

Among the celebrated literary characters, which have be- 
longed to this feminary, the names of Dr. Cullen, Dr. Adam 
Smith, and the late profeffor Miller, are moft recently con— 
f{picuous. 

There are many other public buildings in Glafgow, of 
which it will be neceflary to confine ourfelves to very brief 
notices. 

The Trades-hall—is a fine modern building from a plan of 
Mefirs. Adams’. It is ufed for the general meetings of the 
fourteen incorporated trades,, and is alfo occafionally occu- 
pied for concerts, balls, and other public amufements. 

Merchants’ Hall—is an old building, remarkable for no- 
thing hut the {pire, which is a very fine one. It is ufed by 
the body to which it belongs, in the fame manner as the 
‘Trades-hall. , 

Public Markets—Thefe are very commodious, and confift 
of fquare-paved courts, furrounded by the ftalls where the 
meat ds expofed to fale. No cattle are flaughtered here, and. 
they are kept very clean and regularly infpected. 

Barracks —Thefe are fituated in a large area walled round, 
and confiit of three very large buildings, one of which is 
appropriated for officers, and two for non-commiffioned of- 
ficers and privates. ‘Their complement is 1072 men, but 
they will lodge, on emergency, 4 or 500 more, 

Town 
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Town-Houfi—a fine old building adjoining to the prifon. 
Only one hall is retained by the body corporate. ihe re- 
mainder contains the Tontine hotel, which was enlarged by 
fubfcription upon lives. The coffee-room is, perhaps, the 
largeft and fineft in Europe. It is fupported by annual 
fub{cription, the fubfcribers amounting to upwards of 1000, 
who pay one pound five fhillings each. 

Bridges.—Vhree of thefe are of ftone, and a fourth was 
actually built in the year 1795, when the river rifing rapidly, 
m confequence of exceflive rains, 1t was {wept away in one 
night when very nearly finifhed. The arches being very flat, 
and the extremities not fufficiently fecured, the accident was 
attributed, by profeflional perions, to the lateral preffure. 
Its place has fince been fupplied by a very handfome wooden 
bridge for foot paffengers. The two bridges higheft upon 
the river are plain, but very well built and paved. The 
foweit, or new bridge, is very finely executed, and is elteemed 
one of the moft compleat fpecimens of this fpecies of archi- 
tecture in Britain. { 

Water-works.—The city of Glafgow, until lately, was 
fupplied with water by pit-wells, and the water of thefe, 
although abundant in quantity, was of inferior quality both 
for wafhing and culinary purpofes ; as, befides other impuri- 
ties, it holds in folution a confiderable portion of marine acid, 
by which it is rendered hard and brackifh. To remedy this 
inconvenience a public company was formed, who, at the ex- 
pence of upwards of 60,0co/., brought water filtered from 
the river into every part of the city and fuburbs by caft iron 
pipes, and from thefe pipes into every houfe, upon receiving 
a moderate annual payment from the proprietor or leflee. 
The capital neceflary was raifed by transterable fhares of 
50l. each. The rapidity with which thofe thares were bought 
induced others to form a feparate eftablifhment, and to raife 
water alfo from the river for the fupply of the city. The 
firft fupply is drawn from the Clyde by two large fteam en- 
gines, into a refervoir about two miles to the eaftward of 
the town. From this refervoir it is filtered into another, 
and from thence conveyed by the pipes to a third immediately 
contiguous to the town. ‘The whole lower part may be fup- 
plied from this wichout further forcing, but to fupply the 
higher parts, a portion is again forced by another f{maller en- 
gine to a ciltern on a higher elevation, which commands 
every part above the former leyel. 

The weitern water-work company draw their fupply 
from the river, to cilterns fituated on an eminence about 
one mile weft of the town, where it is filtered, and conveyed 
by pipes, without requiring to be forced a fecond time. 
The inhabitants are left to their own free choice from 
which company to take their fupply. _ : 

River Clyde.—The Clyde takes its rife about 60 miles to 
the fouth-ea of Glafcow, in the fame mountain which 
forms the fources of the Tweed and the Annan. Near the 
county town of Lanark, about 28 miles above Glafgow, it 
has three remarkable falls or cataracts, much vifited by 
ftrangers. From Lanark to Glafgow it paffes through a 
fine valley, richly wooded in many plaeés, fertile and highly 
cultivated. From the new bridge of Glafgow, where it 
becomes navigable, until it terminates in St. George’s, or 
the Irifh channel, about 80 miles dittant. About thirty 
years ago, Mr. Gokdbura, an eminent engineer, was employed 
by the city of Glafgow. to deepen the river, from the 
Broomilau or harbowr, to the fea-port towns of Port 
Glafgow and Greenock, the former fituated 21, and the 
latter 24 miles below the city. This he effected im a very 
judicious, although gradual and economical maaner. The 
beneficial effects of his plan became foon apparent, have 
been, every fucceflive year, improving, and mpft continue 


fo for many years to come. He began by conftruéting, on 
either bank, projecting dykes, or jetties, into the river, at 
right angles, tothe banks on either fide, and placed at fmall 
diftances from each other along the whole courfe of the 
navigation. 'Thefe jetties intercept much of the earth and 
gravel wafhed down by fucceffive floods, and thus fupply 
the materials for ultimate contraction, without the expence 
of carriage. Befides this, a number of labourers are em- 
ployed every fummer feafon to drag the bottom of the 
river, and lodge the ftuff which is withdrawn from the 
bottom between the projecting jetties. By the conftant re- 
petition of this fimple procefs, a great part of the river is 
now contracted to lefs than one half of its original breadth, 
and has gained above four fect of additional depth. As the 
tonnage dues, the greater part of which is appropriated for 
this purpofe, now exceed 6000l. per annum, thefe operations 
promife to be continued on a more extended feale than ever $ 
and it is probable that in a few years veffels of large burthen 
may be brought up to the city. The largeft hitherto brought 
up are about 130 tons, the depth of the channel being about 
nine feet at high water. The gentleman who now direéts 
thefe improvements thinks, that in a few years this depth 
may be increafed to 14 feet by the prefent plan. 

It was lately propofed to improve the harbour by the 
conftruétion of wet docks ; but a difference of opinion hay- 
ing arifen re{pe&ting the controul under which thefe improve- 
ments were to be placed, the fcheme has been fufpended, 
but it is hoped not finally relinquifhed. The tonnage dues 
are one fhilling fer ton on merchandife, eight-pence on 
foreign produce, and four-pence on coals, brick, and other 
building materials. Manure, carried upon the river for the 
improvement of the adjacent country, is exempted from any 
tax 

The country ftretching alone the banks of the Clyde, for: 
a number of miles, both above and below the city,. is gene- 
rally fertile, and, in moft places, highly cultivated, and’ well 
enclofed. The parifh of Govan, fituated on the fouth bank 
of the river, is, perhaps, as highly improved as any diftriét 
in Britain. Befides the natural fertility of the foil, this may 
be accounted for by the plentiful fupply of coal, lime, and 
manure, which are fupplied at cheap rates by water-car- 
riage. It muft alfo be greatly promoted by the circum- 
{tance of there being many landed proprietors, whofe eftates, 
although abundantly fufficient to maintain themfelves and 
families in comfort and affluence under their perfonal fuper- 
intendence, are not fo large as to induce them to relinguifh 
the profits and emoluments of cultivating their own property, 
which, of courfe, derives the united benefit of their perfonal 
fkill, induftry, and capital, befides that emulation which a 
laudable fpirit of rivalry excites among them to furpafs 
each other. The higher lands, both to the north and fouth, 
are confiderably inferior, both in foil and cultivation, to 
thofe in the valley. In every direétion. round Glafgow, 
coal, lime, and iron-ftone are found in great plenty, and give 
great advantages to the agricultural and manufaCiuring 
claties of the community. 

The fuburbs of Glafgow, which form the chief refidences 
of the operative tradefmen, are the following : 

Calton—a very populous village, immediately adjoining 
to the city on the fouth-eaft, and bordering on the Green of 
Glafgow. This village contains upwards of 20,000 inha- 
bitants, with many manufactories, diflilleries, &c. The 
green ferves both for pafture and for the purpotes of wafh- 
ing and bleaching There are a commodious wafhing-houfe, 
and tine walks for the recreation of the inhabitants. The 
dues of wafhing and pafture form part of the city revenue, 
The green contains upwards of 100 acres of ground. 

Bridgetown— 
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Jz-reun—another fuburb adjothing to the former, 
and fimilar in every refpect. 

Gorha!s—a village on the oppofite.bank of the Clyde, 
governed by a chief magiftrate, appointed by the council of 
Glafgow, and two refident baillies. 

Anderfton, Brownfield, Finnuffon, and Partick.—Thefe 
four villages lye to the weft of Glaf{gow, on the north bank 
of the Clyde ; they alfo are refidences for operative tradef- 
men, and contain feveral extenfive manufa¢tories, viz. three 
large cotton mills, an extenfive puntfield, and porter brewery, 
at Anderfton; a large and flourifhing glafs-work at Fin- 
nufton, and the very large flour-mills belonging to the incor- 
poration of bakers at Glafgow, at Partick, where are alfo 
the ruins of an ancient caitle, formerly belonging to the 
archbifhop. 

Municipal Government of Glafzow. 

This, as formerly remarked, in ancient times, was almoft 
exclutively velted in the archbilhop and chapter. Since the 
reformation, it underwent various changes during the fuc- 
ceflive alterations of government in Scotland at large. The 
laft arrangement made by royal and parliamentary authority, 
was early in the 18th century, under William and Mary. 
It has fince been modified by the authority of the Scottifh 
convention of royal boroughs, who exercife this power 
without difpute. As at prefent conitituted, the government 
of the city is vefted in the lord provoft, three merchants, 
and two trades baillies, the dean of guild, or prefident of 
the merchants, the convenor, or prefident of the trades, the 
city treafurer, and mafter of the public works, twelve 
counfellors from the merchants, and eleven from the 
incorporated trades, in all 33 counfellors. To this body 
the regulation of all the public bufinefs belongs; the lord 
oval being prefident, with the caiting or deciding vote 
in cafes. of parity. The courts of juitice within the city 
are the following ; 

1. The circuit court of jufticiary, for the cognizance of 
criminal ations, which is held twice a year at Glafgow, 
for the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, 
generally before two of the lords commiffioners, although 
any one of their number is competent. This court alfo de- 
cides appeals in civil caufes from any of the inferior courts 
within the diftriG, 

z. The magiftrates or town court. This court is 
held under the authority of the magiftrates, afflifted by the 
town clerks as legal affeflors. The jurifdiétion of this court 
extends to any amount fubject to an appeal to the court 
of feffion. 

3. The confcience court, for the decifion of petty eaufes 
under twenty fhillings, where the formality of an oath is 
difpenfed with, or any written pleading. p 

4. The fitting magiftrate alfo decides daily trifling claims 
under five fhillings. The magiftrates alfo exercife a crimi- 
nal jurifciction in petty crimes, and punifh by imprifonment, 
pillory, and fometimes public whipping and banifhment 
from the city. 

5. The fheriff court, for the under-ward of Lanarkfhire, 
is alfo held at Glafgow, before the fheriff fubftitute. His 
jurifdiétion is equal to that of the magiftrates, not only 
within the city, but the diftridt. The decifions of this 
court are fubject by appeal to the fheriff depute and to the 
court of feffion. 

6. The juftice of peace court alfo decides civil caufes to 
a limited amount, and regulates difputes between mafters 
and fervants. The appeal from this court is to the quarter 
feffions, and finally to the court of feffions. 

7. The {mall debt court is held by two or more juftices, 
for the decifion of caufes under ro/, No profeffional law- 


yer is heard here, and the pleadings are verbal. They review 
their own decifions upon appeal, provided the fum decerned 
for be lodged with the clerk of court. 

8. The commiflary court is the remnant of the bifhop’s 
court. It decides for fums under 3/. 6s. 8d., and alfo in 
cafes of defamation. Its jurifdi¢tion extends over all the 
ancient bifhopric. 

Police Eftablifoment—This eftablifhment was conftituted 
a few years ago under the authority of a fpecial act of 
parliament. he commiffioners named in the a& are, the 
lord provoft and baillies, and twenty-four commiffioners elect- 
ed by twenty-four wards, into which number the city is 
divided. ‘(he qualification of a commiffioner, is the occu- 
pation of a dwelling houfe valued at 15/. or upwards of 
yearly rent; and of a yoter, that of any houfe at tol. 
or upwards. ‘he bufinefs of this eftablifhment is the Heke 
ing, cleaning, and guarding of the ftreets, and fuppreffion 
of quarrels, riots, and other breaches of the public peace. 
For this purpofe a mafter, or intendant of police officers, 
and watchmen are employed. A magiftrate fits every morn- 
ing at the police office to decide upon thofe who have been 
apprehended during the night. Where the charge is ferious, 
he generally remits the cognizance of it to the town court, 
and punifhes petty delinquencies by a {mall fine. The expence 
is defrayed by a tax on the valued rents of fhops, ware- 
houfes, and dwelling houfes, by fines levied in the courfe 
of the year by the fale of manure, from cleaning the 
ftreets, &c. The maximum of the tax is from 6d. to Is. 3d. 
per pound of valued rent, but much lefs has been generally 
found fufficient. This inftitution has been always hitherto 
conducted with the moft vigilant attention to economy, and 
is very popular even among thofe of the citizens, who 
ftrenuoufly oppofed its original adoption. 

Commerce and Manufaéures—The commercial importance 
of Glafgow only began to rife fubfequensly to the Union, 
and had attained no very important extent until the coloni- 
zation of North America opened a wide field for the ex- 
portation of Britifk commodities and the importation of 
American produce in return. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the American war in 1775, it had, however, en- 
gaged very extenfively in the tobacco trade, for it appears 
that of 90,000 hhds. of tobacco imported into Britain ia 
1772, 49,000 hhds. were brought into the Clyde alone, 
and, in 1775, the importation was 57,143 hhds. 

The operations of the war neceflarily put a ftop to this 
intercourie, to the great lofs of the merchants engaged in 
it; many of whom have never been able to recover their 
debts. Upon the reftoration of peace in 1783, the trade 
with America revived, and continued again in a flourifhing 
{tate, until again recently fufpended by the American non 
intercourfe act. In 1783, the regiitered veflels of the 
Clyde, were 386, and their tonnage 22,896, and in 1803, 
the number cleared outwards and inwards was as follows. 

At Greenock inwards, 


Foreign trade 406 fhips, 53,546 tons, 5183 men, 
Coaft and fifhing 730 vellels, 35,53 3147 
Outwards, 
Foreign trade 352 fhips, . 50,366 tons, 3673 men 
Coaft and fifhing 1016 velfels, 43,009 ; 33206 
“\t port Glafgow inwards, 
Foreign trade 113 fhips, 18,722 tons, 1081 men. 
Coaft and fifhing 182 veilels, 7,226 551 
Outwards; 
Foreign trade 177 fhips, 25,137 tons, 1692 men. 
Coaft and fifhing 119 vellels, 7,202 : 424 
Total 3095 238,790 17,077 
From 
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From this note fome idea may be formed of the extent of 
the trade ; but many of thefe veffels having probably made 
feveral voyages in the courfe of the year, it is not to be in- 
ferred that this number of veffels actually belongs or trades 
to the Clyde. The articles of exportation are chiefly Bri- 
tith manufaCtured goods, coals, fifh, &c. and the imports 
European, American, and colonial produce. 

The city of Glafgow had alfo a very confiderable com- 
mercial intercourfe with the eaitern parts of the ifland, and 
with the northern ftates of Europe, until this was fufpended 
by the events of the war. This intercourfe is carried-‘on by 
means of the Forth and Clyde canal, which interfe€ts Scot- 
Jand, and forms a junGion between the ealtern and weftern 
feas, fome account of which has already been given under 
the article Canat. 

‘The manufaQures of Glafrow had obtained no very great 
extent previous to the commencement of the American war, 
although they had been progreflively advancing during the 
whole courfe of the eighteenth century. So far back as the 
reign of Charles II. indeed, fome attempts had been made 
to introduce the manufacture of foap, refining of fugar, and 
fome other branches, all of which proved abortive, and 
were difcontinued. The linen manufaCiure was the moft ex- 
tenfive of the various attempts made, and the moft fuccefsful 
during the time that it lated. It commenced about the 
year 1725, and contiaued progreffively advancing until it 
was almoit entirely fuperfeded by the cotton towards the 
clofe of the century. The cotton manufacture, which is now 
unqueitionably the flaple trade of Glafgow, was profecuted 
to very {mall extent until after the year 1784, but when once 
introduced it advanced with unprecedented rapidity. It is 
impoffible to afcertain with any preeifion its actual amount 
either in quantity or value at any given period for want of 
proper data. A computation in 1791 makes the number 
of looms employed 15,000, and the perfons who earned 
their fubfiftence by various parts of the proceffes of fpinning, 
weaving, bleaching, &c. 135,000. It alfoeftimates the total 
value of the goods made yearly at 1,500,c00/, ‘The grounds 
of this calculation are not ftated, and little reliance can be 
placed on it, for the value of cotton goods has fluctuated as 
remarkably as the quantity has extended. 

Two manufactories of earthen ware are carried on in 
Glafgow, but neither of them extenfively. Indeed a much 

eater quantity of Staffordfhire ware is ufed in the city it- 
jelf than of the produce of either. Two or three rope 
works are alfo carried on, but to no great extent. 

The printing of calicoes and other goods is, however, a 
very extenfive branch of the manufacture of Glafgow and 
its vicinity. The moft extenfive of thefe works, are thofe 
fituated upon the water of Leven, in Dumbartonfhire, about 
18 miles diftant. The extenfionof the cotton trade has alfo 
greatly improved and enlarged the number of dye-works, 
and the manufactures of chemical preparations for the vari- 
ous proceffes of bleaching, dyeing, and printing. 'Thefe 
works are fituated in the vicinity of the city, chiefly on the 
banks of the river. 

Of the chemical works carried on in Glafgow, fome are 
peculiar to it. 

The manufaéture of Cudbear was introduced by Mr. 
Mackintofh fo long ago as the year 1777. Itis prepared 
from rock-mo/s, and above 2000 gallons of human urine are 
daily confumed in the procefs. “The cudbear gives a dark 
reddifh colour, and is ufed in the dyeing of leather, woollen 
ftufis, &c. ‘The procefs is kept profoundly fecret. i 

The difcharging of the Turkey red dye is alfo peculiar 
to Glafgow. ‘This procefs is particularly defcribed under 
the article Difcharging of CoLour. 
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The manufa&ure of the oxy-muriate of lime, in a dry 
form, for the purpofes of bleaching, &c. is alfo almoft pecu- 
liar to Glafgow. Its objeét is to decreafe the expence of 
bleaching by the fubjititution of lime for potafh. This ar- 
ticle is made to great extent by Mr. Tennent the inventor. 

Iron liquor, for the ufe of printers, is made here by vari- 
ous perfons, and large alum works are eftablifhed in the 
neighbourhood. Manufactures of red and white lead are 
alfo carried on. 


Mifcellancous Remarks. 


It will appear that the city of Glafgow has undergone 
three remarkable changes. Its firft ftate was the refidence 
of a great archiepifeopal fee, and cofequently it was for 
many ages entirely under clerical mfluence and controul. 
Its firft eminence as a commercial place arofe from its fa- 
vourable fituation for commerce with the American and Weft 
Indian colonies, and through this traflick it made rapid ad- 
vances in commercial ¢mportance during the whole courfe of 
the eighteenth century. One branch of this traffick being at 
leaft for the prefent fufzended, it now depends chiefly on the 
other, and upon its manufactures for fupport. From the 
facilities of acquiring a good education, the inhabitants of 
Glafgow have generally added a confiderable tafe for lite- 
rary attainment even to their commercial habits, and this 
ftyle prevails, perhaps, in a degree fuperior to any other com- 
mercial place in Britain. he fyftem of education is; how- 
ever, rapidly adapting itfelf to the modern purfuits of the 
inhabitants, aad more pains are now taken to qualify the 
rifing generation for eminence in the counting-houfe than 
the clofet. However defirable a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of commercial economy, and the details of buli- 
nefs may be in a commercial community, it is {lill to be 
hoped, that all the benefits arifing from intellectual attain~ 
ment will not be deemed altogether nugatory, and confe- 
quently neglected. In every fituation of life, they are fources 
oi rational and innccent amufement, and, in the viciMitudes to 
which commercial enterprife is peculiarly expofed, may often. 
prove of real benefit and utility to the pofleffor. 

The city of Glafpow returns a member to the Britith 
parliament, conjunély with the neighbouring burghs of 
Ruthuglen, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 

Guascow, Port, fituated on the river Clyde, about 22 
miles below the city, is a handfome {mall town, and was 
projected by the magiltrates of Glafgow at the requelt of 
the merchants asa harbour for their {hips and veffels. It is 
faid that the firft plan was to improve the harbour of Dum- 
barton for this purpofe, but Dumbarton being a royal bo- 
rough, the conient of its magiftrates became neceflary, and 
that when made, it was rejected by that body, who preferred 
the full enjoyment of their chartered privileges to the idea 
of finking into the mere fea-port of Glafgow, however much 
their wealth, revenue, population, and general profperity 
might be benefitted by fuchan union. If this were the 
cafe, it is one among the numberlefs inftances where comfort 
and profperity have been facrificed toa mere empty title. 
The harbour of port Glafgow is good but fhallow. The 
difadvantage of the bank, noticed in the article GrrENock, 
is alfo much againft it as a haven. At port Glafgow there 
is a cuftom-houfe, where the general cuftoms of the Clyde 
are collected. ‘There is here alfo a fine graving, or dry dock, 
built by the merchants of Glafgow long before that of 
Greenock was executed, and this circumttance alone brought 
many fhips up to this port which now come no further than 
Greenock, The fituation of port Glafgow is more pleafant 
than that of Greenock, the country more’ level, and better 
adapted for cultivation. In other refpeéts it is certainly 
lets 
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éfs calculated for the general purpofes of maritime traffick 
than its rival, and therefore there is little probability of its 
extenfion. Indeed the fhipping belonging to Glafgow is 
certainly on the decreafe, the foreign merchants finding it 
more for their advantage to freight or charter veflels for any 
purpofe than to build or buy veflels of their own, which 
both confume or fink a confiderable portion of their capital, 
and may, from the many cafualties and flu€tuations to which 
commerce in this eventful age is expofed, prove rather bur- 
thens than advantages, while the mere fhip-owner, if de- 
prived of a freight or charter-party at one port, may with 
reater facility feek it at another, than the perfon with whom 
reight is only a fecondary and inferior confideration. 

Port Glafgow is goverted by magiftrates, appointed by 
the council of Glafgow, and fome refident magiftrates. Its 
exports and imports have been already given and compared 
with thofe of Greenock under the article Guascow, which 
indeed furnifhes by far the greater part of the freight to and 
from both ports. , 

There are no manufaétures here of any extent, excepting 
thofe which are to be found at almoft all fea-port towns, viz. 
fhip building and rope fpinning. Both of thefe are carried 
on toa very confiderable extent. A work was erected fome 
years ago for refining of fugar, and alfo a {mall cotton-mill, 
but neither have ever been profecuted to any great ex- 
tent. 

A plan has been formed, and its execution is now begun, 
avhich in time may produce a great effe&, both on this town 
and Greenock. ‘This plan has for its objec the formation of 
a more dire€&t communication between Glafgow and the weft 
fea, than the prefent circuitous navigation of the Clyde, by 
means of a navigable canal to be carried from Glafgow to 
Ardroffan, near Irvine, which is about thirty miles farther 
down the river than the prefent feaports. This canal was 
projected under the fan¢tion and patronage of the prefent 
earl of Eglintoun, (lord Ardraffan of Great Britain,) a part 
of whofe eftates lie in that neighbourhood. Its objets are 
two-fold. Firft, to facilitate the maritime intercourfe of 
Glafgow and Paifley withthe New World, by a more di- 
re& channel and better harbour. Second, to improve the 
agricultural and internal ftate of Renfrewfhire, and the 
northern diftri@ of Ayrfhire, by affording means for the 
cheap conveyance of coal, lime, manure, and other heavy ar- 
ticles by means of the canal. Ardroffan is fituated not 
more than thirty miles from Glafgow, by the line of the 
projeéted canal, and therefore the carriage of goods will not 
be more expenfive or tedious than by the Clyde, for the canal 
being free from the conftant interruptions arifing from the 
operation of wind and tide upon the river, the time of arri- 
val and departure may be depended upon at all feafons and 
inall weathers. A confiderable fum has already been fub- 
fcribed for the canal, and alfo. for the harbour, and from 
the well-known energy and activity of his lordfhip’s general 
charaGter, there is no reafon to doubt that every exertion 
for its fpeedy completion will be ufed. 

It is natural to expeét that every oppofition will be given 
by thofe whofe local interefts will fuffer by the fuccefs of 
this undertaking, and thefe comprehend many wealthy and 
powerful claffes ; but whilit fome oppofe, others will find it 
their intereft to promote it, and the competition mutt be ul- 
timately advantageous to the general body, however it may 
terminate as to thofe more immediately interefted. ” 

The other part of the plan is the formation of an excel- 
Jent and fecure harbour at Ardroffan, capable of receiving 
fhips of large burthen, and this alfo is begun. The fubfcrip- 
tions for the two undertakings are pee feparately, The 
coait here is in fome places reckoned dangerous during the 
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prevalence of ftrong gales from the north-weft, when veffels 
are making the land ; butit is faid that the bay of Lamlafhy 
in Arran, will afford a fafe and eafy fhelter within a few 
hours fail, when this may prove to be the cafe. The furveys, 
plans, and eftimates for the canal and harbour of Ardrofian 
were made under the fuperint dance of Mr. Telford. It 
muift be perfectly evident that this canal will in all events 
produce much benefit as it pafles through the moft populous 
and flourifhing manufacturing diftrict in Renfrewshire. 

Giascow, a new county of America, in Newbern 
diftriét, North Carolna, taken from Dobbs’s county: 
bounded N. by Edgcomb, S.by Lenoir, E.by Pitt, and 
W. by Wayne.—Alfo, atown of New York, on the E. 
coatt of lake Cayuga; eight miles S. of Cayuga. 

GLASS, in the general acceptation of this term among 
Chemifis, denotes any fubftance or mixture, earthy, faline, or 
metallic, which is reduced by igneous fufion to the fhape 
of a hard, brittle, uniform mafs, which breaks with a con- 
choidal fra€ture, pafling into fplintery, and with a high de- 
gree of luftre. Moft glaffes of this kind are alfo tranfpa- 
rent. See VITRIFICATION. 

Gtiass, Vitrum, ina more reftriGed fenfe, and as the term 
is commonly ufed in the arts and manufaGures, fignifies that 
tranfparent, folid, brittle, faCtitious fubftance, produced by 
the vitrification of filiceous earth with various falts and metal- 
lic oxyds, which is applicable to innumerable purpofes of 
ornament and comfort, as well as of {cientific inveitigation 
and refearch. . 

As to the antiquity of the term g/a/s, Tacitus (Germ. 
c.45.) and Pliny (1. xxxvii.c. 3.) inform us, that amber 
was called among the ancient Gauls or Germans by the name 
of gle/um or gleffum; and from the fimilarity which glafs bore to 
amber with reipeét to tranfparency and brightnefs, it acquir- 
eda name, which was, in all probability, originally the fame. 
The word gie/um denoted, without doubt, a fhinin es 
parent fubitance, as g/ei/fen expreffes at prefent in the G 
language to fhine ; and our Engliih word to sifen is derived 
from it, and has nearly the fame fignification. Ducange fays 
that fome critics were of opinion, that the word g/efum itfelE 
implied glafsrather than'amber. ‘The ancient Greeks, as it has 
been ob{erved, applied the fame term (+,=Jecv) both to glafs 
and amber. The herb with which the Britons vainted their 
bodies had alfo the name of g/aflum, perhaps from the fhia- 
ing appearance it might give to their fkins, or poflibly becaufe 
its afhes might be ufed in the making of glafs. The Latins 
called the fame plant by the name of witrum, the word they 
ufed to fignify glafs. (Czfar. Bell. Gall. 1. v.) 

We find frequent mention of this plant in ancient writers, 
particularly Czfar, Vitruvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, that 
the ancient Britons painted or dyed their bodies with glaftum, 
guadum, vitrum, &c. i. e. with the blue colour procured from 
this plant. And hence, as fome have fuppofed, the fatitious 
matter we are fpeaking of, came to be called glafs, as having 
always fomewhat of this bluifhnefs in it. 

Merret (Not. in Ant. Neri de Art. Vitrar.) gives us the’ 
following characters or properties of ylafs, by which it is dif- 
tinguifhed from all other bodies, viz. 1. Thatit is an artificial 
concrete of falt and fand, or ftones. 2. Fufible by a ftrong 
fire. 3. When fufed, tenacious and coherent. 4. It does 
not waite or confume in the fire. 5. When melted, it cleaves 
toiron. 6. Duétile, when red-hot, and fathionable into any 
form, but not malleable ; and capable of being blown into a 
hollownefs, which no mineral is. (See Ducriiry of Glafs.) 
7. Frangible when thin, without annealing. 8. Friable 
when cold. g. Always diaphanous, whether hot or cold, 
10. Flexible and elaitic. 411. Diffoluble by cold and moif- 
ture. 12. Only capable of being graven, or cut with a 
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diamond or other hard ftones, and emery. 13. Receives 
any colour or dyc, both externally and internally. 14. Not 
diffolvable by aquafortis, aqua-regia, or mercury. 15. Nei- 
ther acid juices, nor any other matter, extra either co- 
lour, tafte, or any other quality, from it. 16. It admits of 
polifhing. 17. Neither lofes of weight nor fubftance, by the 
longeft and moft frequent ufe. 18. Gives fufion to other me- 
tals, and foftens them. 19. The moft pliable thing in the 
world, and that which beft reta‘ns the fafhion given it. 20. Not 
capable of being calcined. » 21. An open glafs, filled with 
water in the fummer-time, will gather drops of water on the 
outfide ; juft fo far asthe water on the infide reaches ; anda 
man’s breath blown upon it will manifeftly moilten it. 
22. Little glafs balls, filled with water, mereury, and other 
liquor, and thrown into the fire, asalfo drops of green glafs 
broken, fly afunder, with aloud noife. 23. Neither wine, 
beer, nor any other liquor, will make it mufty, nor change 
its colour, nor ruft it. 24. It may be cemented as itones and 
metals. 25. A drinking-glafs, partly filled with water, 
and rubbed on the brim with a wet &nger, yields mufical 
notes, higher or lower, as the glafs is more or lefs full; and 
this makes the liquor frifk and leap. See Anmonica. For the 
eleétrical properties of glafs, fee Etrcrric, &c. 

Guass, origin and hiftory of. De Neri will have glafs as 
ancient as Job ; for that writer, chap. xxviii. ver. 17. {peak- 
ing ot wifdom, fays, ‘ goid and glafs cannot equal it.” 

This, we are to obferve, is the reading of the Septuagint, 
Vulgate Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. for in the Enclifh 
verfion, inttead of glafs, we read cryfal; and the fame is 
done in the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the king of 
Spain's edition. In other verfions, &c. it is read /lone ; in 
others Jery/: in the Italian, Spanifh, Freach, High and Low 
Dutch, &c. diamond; inothers, carbuncle; and in the Tar- 
eum, Jooking-gla/s. 

IveffeG, the original word is scchuchith, (MY315*) which 
is derived from the root zacac, to purify, cleanfe, fhine, be white, 
tranfparent: and the fame word (Exod. xxx. 34.) is applied 
to trankincenfe ; and rendered in the Septuagint pedlucid. 
Hence the reafon of fo many different renderings; for the 
word fignifying beautiful and tranfparent, m the general, the 
tranflators were at liberty to apply it to whatever was valu- 
able and tran{parent. 

Herodotus (1. iit.) is, according to Dr. Falconer (Man- 
chefter Memoirs, vol. 11.), the moft ancient writer (B. C. 440) 
who ufed the word ’vxAc-, whichis generally underitood to 
fignify glafs. But he evidently does not mean artificial glafs, 
nor cryital, but, mo& probably, fomewhat of the talcky kind, 
or lapis {pecularis, which might readily be framed in fuch a 
manner, as to form a convenient tranfparent cafe, fuch as the 
ancient hiftorian has defcribed. Ariltophanes (B.C. 400) 
feems to be the next writer who mentions glafs: that poet, 
in his comedy called the Clouds, fceneI. aét. 2. ufes the 
word Ayalus, vzx@-, which is now ordinarily rendered glafs. 
He there introduces Strepfiades teaching Socrates a new way 
to pay old debts, viz. “by placing a Bic tranfparent ftone, 
fold by the druggifts, from which the fire is ftruck, between 
the {un and the writing, and fo melting away the letters there- 
of.”? This ftone Socrates calls vedo, which the Scholiaft on 
Ariltophaues derives from ts, fo rain, from thelikenefs it 
bears to ice, which is rain, or water congealed; though, it 
mut be owned, the word veAcs is ambiguous, and fignifes 
cryflal as well as glafs : and Gorrezus obferves, that the an- 
cients had a kind of yellow amber, tran{parent as glafs, 
called by fome vaio;. te F 

Ariftotle (B.C. 340) has two problems upon glafs: the 
firit, Why we fee through it? The fecond, Why it is not 
malleable ? If thefe problems be Ariftotle’s, which the learn- 
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ed doubt very much, this would properly be the carlielt t2f- 
timony in favour of the antiquity of glafs. Theophraftus 
(B. G. 303) feems to have been well acquainted with glafs ; 
for he detcribes it as having been made of the fand of the 
river Belus, which was called ver, to which he adds, that 
the commoneft kinds are made with copper. The celebrat- 
ed {phere of Archimedes (B.C. 209), if it be truly deferibed, 
is aremarkable inftance of the perfection to which the art of 
making glafs had been browsht at that early period. 

_ Lucian mentions large drinking glafles; and Plutarch, in 
his Sympofiacon, fays, that the fire of tamarifk wood is the 
fitteft for making of glafs. 

Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firt that takes 
notice of glafs ; “ Nifi rela foramina tranant, qualia funt 
vitri;”? lib. vi. v.3. Dr. Merret, however, adds, that glats 
could not be unknown tothe ancients, but that it muft needs 
be as ancient as pottery itfelf, or theart of making bricks ; 
for fearcely can a kiln of bricks be burnt, or a batch of 
pottery-ware be made, but fome of the bricks and ware will 
be at leatt fuperficially turned to glafs. 

: Hence, Ferrant. Imperatus, lib. xxv. cap. 7 ** Glafs, 
like the common kind, is found under ground, in places 
where great fires have been. Other glaffes are found in round 
clods, like fire-ftone, fome brittle, others firm, &c. This 
foffil elafs is wrought by the Americans, and ufed inftead of 
iron. And no doubt but vitrifications were more common in 
the ancient bricks than they are in ours; as they tempered their 
earth two years together, and burnt them better. 


Virgil (B.C. 39) compares the clearnefs of the water of the 
Fucine lake to glafs. A&neid, v. 759. Horace (B.C. 36) is 
more expre{s, and mentions glafs in terms that fhew its clear- 
nefs and brightne{s to have been brought to great perfection. 
Carm. iii. Od. 2. Od. 13. Inthe time of Strabo, (A. D. 27) 
the manufacture of glafs was undoubtedly well underftood, 
and had become a confiderable article. Seneca (A. D. 65) 
was not only well acquainted with glafs as a fubitance, but 
alfo underftood its magnifying powers when formed into a 
convex fhape. Queft. Natur. lib. iii. vi. 

Pliny (A.D. 77) relates the manner of the difcovery of 
glafs. It was firft made of fand, according to that author, 
(Nat. Hilt. 1. xxxvi. c. 66, &c.) found in the river Belus, 
a {mall river of Galilee, running from the foot of mount 
Carmel, out of the lake Cendevia. The part of the fhore 
where the fand was dug did not exceed 500 paces in extent, 
and had been ufed many ages before for the fame purpofe. 
The report of its difcovery was, that a merchant flip, laden 
with nitre, or foffil alkali, being driven upon the coaft, and 
the crew going afhore for provifions, and drefling their vic- 
tuals upon the fhore, made ufe of fome pieces of foflil alkali 
to fupport their kettles. By thefe means a vitrification of 
the fand beneath the fire was produced, which afforded a 
hint for the manufacture. In procefs of time the calx 
of iron, in form of the magnetical ftone, came to be ufed 
along with the foffil alkali, from an idea of its not only con- 
taining iron, but glafs, in a liquid form. Clear pebbles, 
fhells, and foffil fand, were alfo in many places employed 
for the fame purpofe. It is faid, that in India pieces of 
native cryftal were ufed for that purpofe; and on that 
account the Indian glafs was preferred to any other. 
Pliny adds, that light and dry woods were ufed for the melt- 
ing of glafs; to which they added copper from the ifland 
of Cyprus, and the foffil alkali, efpecially that which is 
brought from the Haft Indies. ‘I'he furnaces are kept 
burning without intermiffion, that the copper may be 
melted with the glafs, and out of this compound are made 
males of a coarfe blackifh colour. Thefe lumps or maflés are 
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again melted, and tinged of the colour required, Some of 
thefe pieces are brought to the fhape required by blowing 
with the breath; fome are ground onalathe, and others 
are emboffed in the fame manner as filver. Sidon was for- 
merly famous for thefe manufactures, as fpecula or looking- 
gialles were firlt invented there; ‘‘ fiquidem etiam fpecula 
excogitaverat.”? Such is the ancient method of making 
glafs, deferibed by Pliny. In his time, it was made with fand 
found at the mouth of the river Vulturnus, upon the fhore, 
for fix miles between Cum and the Lucrine bay. This 
{and was very fine, ad was ground to powder with a ball or 
{phere anda mill. It was then mixed with three parts of the 
foffil alkali, either by weight or meafure ; and being fufed, 
was conveyed ina liquid flate into other furnaces, where 
jt was formed into a mafs, called “* ammonitrum,”’ (or fand 
combined with the foffil alkali,) which mafs was melted, 
and became then pure glafs, anda mafs of white vitrified 
matter. ‘The fame method of making it prevailed in Spain 
and Gaul. Glafs was likewife made to imitate the lapis 
Obfidianus, a fubftance found by a perfon of the name of 
Obfidius, in Egypt and Ethiopia. ‘This fubitance was of a 
very black colour, yet obfcurely tranfparent, and often 
placed among fpecula in the walls of rooms, to reflect the 
fhadow of objects. It was alfo ufed for the fame purpofe 
as gems (probably for engraving upon) and even for ftatues. 
Pliny mentions, that he faw folid ftatues of the emperor 
Auguitus made of this material; and the fame emperor 
dedicated four elephants made of the fame fubftance in the 
temple of Concord. It feems to have been ufed from great 
antiquity ; but in the time of Pliny the artificial imitation of 
it by glafs was ufcd inftead of the native material; and he 
intimates that the black colour was produced by fome 
colouring ingredient. The Romans had likewife an opaque 
red kind of glafs, ufed for plates and difhes for the table, 
called “ hzmatinon,’ one of various colours, called 
« myrrhinum,? a white, a clear red, a blue, and indeed moft 
other colours. Pliny obferves, that no fubftance was more 
manageable in receiving colours, or being formed into fhape, 
than glafs. The perfeétly clear plats, which bore the 
ereateit refemblance to cryftal, was, however, moft valued. 
Nero gaye for two cups, with two handles to each, and of 
ne extraordinary fize, 6coo feftertia, or nearly 50,000/. fter- 
ling. The inferior kinds were not uncommon, as Pliny 
informs us, that the ufe of glafs cups had nearly fuperfeded 
thofe of gold and filver. We fhall here add, that Pliny knew 
the power of a hollow glafs globe, filled with water, 
in concentrating the rays of light, fo as to produce 
flame in any combuftible fubftance upon which the focus 
feli; and healfo mentions, that fome furgeons in his time 
made ufe of it as a cauttic for ulcers (1. xxxvii.c. 2.). 
He was likewife acquainted with the comparative hardnefs 
of gems and glafs, as he ebferves, that the lapis Obfidianus 
would not feratch the true gems; and he alfo mentions 
(I. xxxvii. c. 13.), the counterfeiting of the latter, in his 
time, asa very lucrative art, and brought to great perfec- 
tion. He alfo fays, that glafs might be cut or engraven 
upon by means of diamonds, which art is evidenced by the 
antique gems fo frequently found. (See Gem.) Jofephus, 
(1. ti. ¢. 10.) mentions the fand of the river Belus, in 
Galilee, as fit for making glafs. 

The firlt time we hear of glafs made among the Romans 
was in the reign of Tiberius, when Pliny relates that an 
artift had his houfe demolifhed for making glafs malleable, 
or rather flexible; though Petronius Arbiter, and fome 
others, affure us, that the emperor ordered the artift to 
be beheaded for his invention. In the time of Martial, 
(A.D. 84) glafs was not only brought to great perfection, 
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and in common ufe for ‘drinking veffels, but’ was employed 
(as it feems) for bottles in which wine was kept, and like- 
wife for pots to hold flowers. (Epig. 1.1. ii. 22. 40. 1. iv. 86.) 
Galen (A.D. 143) frequently mentions glafs in feveral 
parts of his works, and feems to have been well acquainted 
with the method of making it. Apuleius (A.D. 161) 
mentions the manufacture of glafs cups, in his time, as 
highly wrought and carved in various ways, and of great 
value. Alexander Aphrodifienfis (A.D. 214) a Greek 
writer, and a commentator on Ariltotle, has feveral re- 
marks on glafs refpecting both its brittlenefs, efpecially on 
change of temperature, and its tranfparency. 

The manufacturers of glafs formed a company at Rome, 
and had a itreet afligned them, in the firft region of the city, 
near the Porta Capena. A tax was laid upon them by 
Alexander Severus (A.D. 220) which fubfifted in the 
time of Aurelian, and probably long after. 

Mr. Nixon, in his obfervations on a plate of glafs found 
at Herculaneum, which was deitroyed A. D. 80, on which 
occafion Pliny loft his life, offers feveral probable conjec- 
tures as to the ufes to which fuch plates might be applied. 

Such plates, he fuppofes, might ferve for /pecula, or 
looking-glafles; for Pliny, in {peaking of Sidon, adds, 
“ fiquidem etiam fpecula excogitayerat ; the reflection ‘of 
images from thefe ancient fpecula being effe€ted by. be- 
{mearing them behind, or tinging them through with fome 
dark colour. (See Mirror.) Another ufe in which they 
might be employed, was for adorning the walls of their 
apartments by way of wainfcot, to which Pliny is fuppofed 
to refer by his witree camere (lib. xxxvii. cap. 25. § 64.). 
Mr. Nixon farther conjectures, that thefe glafs plates might 
be ufed for windows, as well as the lamine of lapis {pe- 
cularis and phengites, which were improvements in luxury 
mentioned by Seneca, and introduced in his time, Ep, xc. 
However, there is no pofitive authority relating to the 
ufage of glafs windows earlier than the clofe of the third 
century: “ Manifeltius eft,’ fays Lactantins, «« mentem efle, 
per oculos ea que funt oppofita, tran{piciat, quafi per 
feneftras lucente vitro aut {peculari lapide obductas.?”” De 
Opificio Dei, cap. 5. See Phil. Tranf. vol. J. art. 80. 
p: 6or. vol. lit. art. 23. p. 123. 

St. Jerome (A. D. 422) fpeaks of windows formed of 
glafs, melted and cait into thin plates, as being ufed in his 
time. Paulus Silentiarius, a poet and hiitorian of the 6th 
century (about A.D. 534), {peaks of the brightnefs of the 
fun’s rays, paffing through the eaftern windows of the 
church of St. Sophia, at Conftantinople, which windows 
were covered with glafs. Gregory of Tours (A. D. 571) 
laments the devaftations frequently committed on the win- 
dows of the churches by the ravages of war. Johannes 
Philoponus, who lived about the year 630, or, as fome fay, 
a century earlier, not only fpeaks of glafs, but of the panes 
being fattened in with platter, much in the fame way as at 
prefent. 

If the opinion of Pennant, fuggefted under the article 
ANGUINUM ovum, be well founded, we have reafon to be- 
lieve, that, long before the conqueft of Britain by the 
Romans, the art of manufaéturing glafs into fuch orna- 
ments as beads and amulets was known among the Druids ; 
and if the art was thus applied, it is not improbable to fup- 
pofe, that it was employed for more important and ufeful 
purpofes, as in the manufa&ture of glafs veffels. Nor is it 
likely that the Britons derived this art from the Romans, 
who preferred ilver and gold to glafs for the compofition 
of their drinking veffels. Befides, the glafs that was com-. 
monly ufed by the Romans was of an inferior quality, and 
appears from fome remains of it difcovered at their ae 
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and houfes to have confifted of a thick, fometimes white, but 
moftly blue-green, metal. 

According to venerable Bede, artificers filled in making 
glafs were brought over into England, in the year 674, 
by abbot Benedict, who were employed in glazing the 
church and mona{tery of Weremouth. According to 
others, they were firft brought over by Wilfrid, cr Wig- 
frid, bifhop of Worceiter, about the fame time, or, as 
others think, at a later period, A.D 726. Till this time 
the art of making glafs, or at leaft of applying it to this 
purpofe, was unknown in Britain: though glafs windows 
did not begin to be ufed before the year 1180: till this 
period they were very fcarce in private houfes, and con- 
fidered as a kind of luxury, and as marks of great magni- 
ficence. Italy had them firlt, next France, from whence 
they came into England. : 

Leo Oftientis (A. D. rea) {peaks of the windows in 
his time being made with glafs-plates fixed in lead, and 
faftened together with iron. Anaftafius, an hiftorian of 
Rome, who was librarian to the pope, mentions, that ‘in 
the pontificate of Leo III. who became pope about the 
year 800, painted glafs in windows was in ufe. The fta- 
tutes of the church ef Traguier, in’ Lower Britany, about 
the year 1156, {peak of the windows of churches and cha- 
pels being ornamented with arms and military enfigns, 
painted upon the glafs in them. A charter of Richard II. 
of England, quoted by Rymer, (A. D. 1386), contains a 
paragraph ia which is mentioned glafs, together with the 
manufacture of it for windows. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fine- 
nefs of its glaffes; and in the thirteenth century, the Vene- 
tians were the only people who had the fecret of making 
eryfta! looking-glafles, and which they performed by blow- 
ing, much in the fame manner as a confiderable quantity of 
the common mirror-glafs is now manufactured. The great 
glafs-works were at Muran, or Murano, a villagenear the city, 
which furnifhed all Europe with the fineft and largett glafles. 

The glafs manufacture was firft begun in England in 1557: 
the finer fort was made in the place called Crutched Friars, 
in London; the fine flint glafs, little inferior to that of 
Venice, was frit made in the Savoy-houfe, in the Strand, 
London. This manufacture appears to have been much 
improved in 1635, when it was carried on with fea-coal or 
pit-coal, inftead of wood, and a monopoly was granted to 
fir Robert Manfell, who was allowed to import the fine 
Venetian flint glaffes for drinking, the art of making which 
was not brought to perfection before the reion of William 
Til. But the firft glafs plates, for looking-glafles and 
coach windows, were made in 1673, at Lambeth, by the 
encouragement of the duke of Buckingham; who, in 
1670, introduced the manufacture of fine glafs into England, 
by means of Venetian artilts, with amazing fuccefs. So 
that within a century pait, the French and Englith have not 
only come up to, but even furpaffed, the Venetians, and we 
are now no longer fupplied from abroad. 

The French made a confiderable improvement in the art 
of glafs, by the invention of a method to caf very large 
plates, till then unknown, and fearce practifed yet by any 
but themfelves and the Englifh. That court applied itfelf 
with a laudable indu(try to cultivate and improve the glafs 
manufacture. A company of glafs-men was eftablifhed by 
letters patent ; and it was provided by an arret, not only 
that the working in glafs fhould not derogate any thing 
from nobility, but even that none but nebles fhould be al- 
lowed to work therein. 

It was in the year 1665, under the miniftry of the great 
Colbert, that a company for. ‘ blown-micror-glafs” was 


firft eftabhflied near Cherbourg, it Normandy, on the plan 
of the Venetian manufacture; but the beautiful art of 
eafting glafs was invented in France about the year 1688, 
by a perfon of the name of Abraham Thevart ; and a com- 
pany was foon eftablifhed for this branch of manufaéture, 
which was firft carried on at Paris, and foon after removed 
to St. Gobin, where it {lll exifts in full a@ivity, and undi- 
minifhed reputation. An extenfive manufa@ory of this 
kind was firft eftablithed ameng us near Prefcot in Lan- 
cafhire, about the year 1773, by a refpeétable body of 
proprietors, who were incorporated by an at of par- 
liament. ‘They {truggled for a eonfiderable time with- 
difficulties; but beng nobly relieved and encouraged 
by government, they have fucceeded in producing 
plates rivalling, if not furpafling in fize, quality, or brif- 
liancy, the mott celebrated continental manufactures. ‘This 
company furnifhes, at Albion Place, Londen, plates of va- 
rious dimenfions, from 12 to 144 inches in length, and from 
10 to 72 inches in breadth; and alfo convex and concave 
mirrors, from 12 to 36 inches in diameter. 

Gtass, Ingredients of. The materials ufed in the compolitica 
are fome faline fubflance and fome fort of filiceous earth. 

1. The firft ingredient we fhall {pecify is filex or flone. 
The beft is that which will melt, and which is white aud 
tranfparent. It is this that gives confiftence and firmne!s to 
the glafs. This is found principally in Italy, being a 
fort of ftony fubftance called tarfo: the next is puocoll, cv 
cuogola, a fort of pebbles found at the bettoms of rivers, 
and gathered for the Venetian manufature out of the river Po, 
which are faid not to be inferior in whitenefs to alabatter. 

Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glafs than common 
flint, diftinguifhed for this ufe by its clear tranfparent, 
black colour; this, before it is ufed, muft be heated red- 
hot, and then immediately quenched in cold water. The 
heat whitens it, and the water caufes it to fplit in every di- 
reGtion, and facilitates the grinding of it. The charge of 
preparing this deters the glafs-men from ufing it. The 
rounded fragments of quartz, found in the beds of rivers 
among mountains, are fometimes ufed in foreign countries, 
being firft heated and ground to powder. Indeed, the 
preparation neceflary for ftone, in general, is to calcine, 
powder, and fearce it. 

Ant. Neri obferves, that all white tranfparent flones, 
which will not burn to lime, are fit to make glafs ; and tha 
all ftones which will ftrike fire with fteel, are capable of 
being employed in making cf glafs. But this latter rule, 
Dr. Merret obferves, docs not hold univerfally. Where 
proper {tone cannot be had, fand is ufed; and it is now 
almoft the only kind of fubftance employed in the Britifh 
manufactures of glafs. ‘The beft for this purpofe is that 
which is white, fmall, and fhining: examined by the micre- 
{cope, it appears to be fmall fragments of rock cryftal. For 
green glais, that which is of a foft texture, and more 
gritty ; it is to be well wafhed, which is all the preparation 
it needs. Our glafs-houfes are furnifhed with white fand 
for their cryftal glafles from Lynn in Norfolk, and Maiditone 
in Kent, and from the weftern extremity of the Ifle of 
Wight ; and with the coarfer, for green glafs, from Woolwich. 

2. The fecond ingredient in the manufacture of glafs is 
an alkali, which is either foda, or pot-afh. It is always 
ufed at firft in the ftate of carbonat, though the carbenic 
acid flies off in the procefs. For the method of preparing 
each, fee Carzonat. ‘Thefe alkalies are ufed in different 
degrees of purity agcordine to the required quality of the 
glafs. "The fineft fort of glafs requires the beit pearl- 
afhes, purified by folution and evaporation, to dry- 
nefs; but for inferior glafles coarfer alkalies, fuch as barilla, 
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wood-afhes, and kelp, are employed. The afhes of fern 
will alfo yield a falt, which will make excellent glafs; and, 
moreover, the afhes of the cods and ftalks of beans, as alfo 
thofe of coleworts, bramble bufh, millet-ftalks, rufhes, cy- 
perufes, and many other plants, may be ufed for the like 
purpofe, and after the fame manner. 

"Chere are other fluxes ufed for different kinds of glafs, 
and for various purpofes. Lime, in the form of chalk, is 
employed in the manufecture of glafs; but this muft be 
afed oaly in fmall proportions; for an excefs would act 
powerfully on the fides of the glafs-pote, in confequence 
of the efcape of the carbonic acid from the chalk during 
the fufion, and, befides, it would render the glafs opaque and 
milky in cooling, however clear 1t might be when hot. Jt 
ig known by experience, that to 100 parts of filex and the 
yequifite quantity of alkali, no more than about fix or feven 
parts of quick-lime, or chalk, can be added, without af. 
fecting the clearnefs of the glals. Borax is another very 
valuable flux; but its high price reflrifts the ufe of it to 
the fineft kinds of glafs, and to thofe which are required to 
be free from fpecks and bubbles. A very {mall quantity 
of borax will corre€&t any deficiency of ftreagth in the 
alkali. 

Of the oxyds of lead, litharge and minium are found 
to be of fingular ufe in the manufacture of glafs. Litharge 
isa powerful flux, and imparts to glafs the valuable qualities of 
greater denfity and greater power of refraGting theraysof light, 
and of bearing fudden changes from heat to cold, without 
being fo liable to crack, and alfo greater tenacity when 
red-hot, fo that it is more eafily wrought. A confiderable 
quantity of this oxyd is contained in the finer glaffes; fuch 
as the London flint glafs, and that which is ufed for the 
table, for luftres, for artificial gems, and for moft optical 
purpofes. Glafs, however, that contains much lead, is 
extremely foft ; and liable to be injured by hard bodies 
that come into contact with it ; and it is alfo very fufible. 
It is alfo liable to be corroded by very acrid liquors. Be- 
fides, the ufe of lead renders it difficult fo to unite the filex 
and alkali, that a piece of glafs fhall be throughout of uni- 
form denfity. Another ingredient occafionally ufed in 
glafsis the black oxyd of manganefe, called ‘ glafs-foap,”” 
Srom its ufe in clearing the glafs from any accidental foul- 
nefs of colour, and more efpecially from the green tinge, 
owing to the prefence of iron. Scheele and Bergman in their 
refpective ‘ Effays,’’ have illuftrated many curious circum- 
flances that attend the ufe of manganefe in glaffes, which 
are particularly detailed in Aikin’s Di@ionary. -'The man- 
ganefe fhould be chofen of a deep colour, and free from 
tpecks, of a metalline appearance, or a lighter caft: and 
it requires to be well calcined in a hot furnace, and then 
to undergo a thorough levigation. The effeét of manganefe 
in deftroying the colours of glafs is accounted for by M. 
Montamy, in his « Trraité des Couleurs pour la Peinture 
en Ennail,” in the following manner; the manganefe de- 
ftroys the green, olive, and blue colours of glafs, by add- 
ing to thema purple tinge, and by the mixture producing 
a blackith brown colour ; and as blacknefs is caufed merely 
by an abforption of the rays of light, the blackith tinge 
given to the glafs by the mixture of colours, prevents the 
reflection of fo many rays, and thus renders the glafs lefs 
coloured than before. But the black produced by this 
fubftance fuggefts an obvious reafon for ufing it very {paringly 
in thofe compofitions of glafs, which are required to be 
very tranfparent. 

This purple colour may be correéted by charcoal, or in 
the glafs-houfe, by thrufting a billet of wood down into the 
melted glafs, which becomes charred by the intenfe heat, and 


caufes the purple hue to vanifh, with a flight effervefcence® 
of the glafs, and efcape of numerous {mall air-bubbles. Or 
the other hand, if a fmall quantity of nitre is added to glafs 
containing manganefe, the purple colour is reftored, or, 
if prefent, the difcolouring eflect of the charcoal is pre- 
vented, till the nitre becomes alkalized by the heat, and 
mixes with the other ingredients ot the crucible. For the ex- 
planation of thefe phenomena, it is obferved, that the oxyd 
of manganefe gives the purple cclour only fo long as it re- 
mains in its higher fiate of oxygenation; but when in con- 
tact with charcoal, the latter partially deoxygenates it, car- 
bonic acid gas is formed, the caufe of the bubbles obferved 
on this occafion, and the colour is now loft. Nitre, on the 
other hand, is known to give out oxygen largely as foon as 
red-hot; and hence the manganefe immediately retakes from 
this fource the oxygen of which the charcoal had deprived 
it, and refumes its colouring power. The other fubftances 
which take away the colour from glafs, tinged red with 
manganefe, are all the falts with the bafis of fulphuric acid, 
fuch as gypfum, fulphat of foda, &c. and alfo fulphur itfelf; 
likewife the oxyds of tin and iron, and of fome other metals. 
Neverthelefs thefe fubitances have this power only when in 
contact with charcoal. The tinging power of manganele is 
perfectly deitroyed by the addition of arfenic in any form, 
Thus, a mixture of oxyd of cobalt andoxyd of manganefe, 
in the colouring ftate, is of adark purple; but on the addi- 
tion of any arfeniat, or of white arfenic, the manganefe is 
made ina¢tive, and the proper cobalt-blue alone appears. 
Hence we perceive the neceffity, when the red colour of 
manganefe is wanted, to avoid any thing arfenical; and nitre 
is allo generally added to keep the manganefe always at the 
proper {tate for imparting its colour. The oxyd of man- 
ganefe is a very powerful flux for all earthy matters; and 
this, as wellas lead, gives a greet denfity to glafs. The 
white oxyd of arfenic is another powerful and cheap flux 
in the making of glafs; but it fhould be very moderately 
ufed; for it takes a longer time to mix intimately with glafs, 
and to allow it to be perfetly clear, than any other of the 
additions commonly employed. For want of this the glafs 
has a milky hue, which increafes with age; and when the 
arfenic is in excefs, the glafs becomes gradually foft, and 
is decompofed. Befides, glafs of this kind is unfafe to be 
ufed in the form of drinking veffels. 

Nitre is alfo ufed, in {mail quantities, in the manufaGure 
of glafs, and is defigned to anfwer particular purpofes, fome 
of which we have already f{pecified. It not only ferves to 
deftroy the itrong tinge of yellow which is found in glafs, 
prepared with lead as a flux; but in faline glafs, it is requi- 
fite, in a fmaller proportion, to render it fufficiently tranf- 
parent, as in the cafe of looking-glafles, and other kinds of 
plates. For an account of Mr. Dollond’s excellent contri- 
vance for deftroying the colours in the objet-giafies of tele- 
{copes, kc. fee ABERRATION. 

With regard to the feveral fluxes above enumerated, we 
may obferve, in general, that the more calx of lead, or 
other metallic earth, enters into the compofition of any 
glafs, fo much the more fufible, foft, coloured, and denfe 
this glafs is, and reciprocally. 

The colours given to glafs by calces of lead are fhades 
of yellow: on the other hand, glaffes that contain only 
faline fluxes partake of the properties of falts; they are lefe 
heavy. lefs denfe, harder, whiter, more brilliant, and more 
brittle than the former; and glafles, containing both faline 
and metallic ffuxes, de alfo partake of the properties. of both 
thefe fubftances. Glafles too faline are eafily fufceptible of 
alteration by the aétion of air and water; efpecially thofe in 
which alkalies prevail; and thefe are alfo liable to be injured 
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by acids. Thofe that contain too much borax and arfenic, 
though at firit they appear very beautiful, quickly tarnith, 
and become opaque when expofed toair. By attending to 
thefe properties of different fluxes, phlogiltic or faline, the 
artift may know how to adjuft the proportions of thefe to 
fand, or powdered flints, for the various kinds of glafs. 

GLAss, proportion of ingredients in. Different kinds of 
glafs require different proportions; nor have thefe been pre- 
cifely afcertained. We fhall here, and in fubfequent articles, 
itate feveral of the moft ufual and approved mixtures that 
have been propofed. When filex is melted with twice its 
weight, or more, of dry carbonated alkali, either potath or 
foda, the refult is a very foft deliquefcent vitreous mafs, 
always more or lefs epaque, f{trongly alkaline to the talte, 
and which, on expofure to moift air, or more fpeedily in 
water, totally diffolves into a clear liquor, which is a folu- 
tion of filex in alkali. When the fame alkali is equal to the 
filex in weight, or does not much exceed it, the glafs is now 
tranfparent, but it is ftill foluble in water. It is not till the 
alkali is diminifhed to about one-half of the weight of the 
filex, that the glafs becomes perfeétly hard and infoluble ia 
any corrofive liquors, (the fluoric acid excepted,) and, in 
fhort, acquires the character of a perfect glafs. This propor- 
tion, therefore, of two parts of fand to one of alkali, is 
ufuaily the datum on which the dofes of the alkalies a€tually 
ufed are regulated. Thus, if common wood afhes (of which 
the aikaline part is reckoned at no more than ro per cent.) 
are employed, 1oolbs. of thefe would require no more than 
about 2olbs. of fand. If the beft Spanifh barilla, contain- 
ing from 45 to 50 per cent. of carbonate of foda, be ufed, 
an equal weight of fand may be added; but if purified pearl- 
afh -be taken, it will melt down perfectly twice its own 
weight of fand. But glaffes compofed merely of pure alkali 
and fand, require a very ftrong fire for their fufion, and are 
hard, harfh, and difficult to break: they are therefore never 
ufed alone. As one half the weight of the fand is reckoned an 
abundant allowance of alkali, it follows of courfe that when 
litharge, arfenic, borax, or any other fluxes are employed, the 
quantity of alkali will be proportionally diminifhed. ‘The fol- 
lowing proportions are extra¢ted from Macquer’s’ Chemical 
DiGionary. Ifa glafs be required that is denfe, fufible, 
and not faline, one part and a half of red lead or litharge 
may be mixed with one part of fand, and fufed together: 
if equal parts of fand and of calx of lead be employed, a 
glafs fomewhat lefs denfe and harder will be produced: if a 
glafs be required of very little denfity, only faline fluxes 
muft be employed. A glafs of this kind may be compofed 
of fix parts of falt of tartar, or of potath, or of purified 
foda, mixed with eight parts of fand or of flints; or of four 
parts of any of the above-mentioned alkalies, mixed with two 
parts of nitre or of borax, and eight parts of vitrifiable earth. 
When a crytftal glafs is required, which fhall be of an inter- 
mediate quality betwixt the metallic and faline glaffes, it 
may be made froma mixture of one part of the above men- 
tioned falts, one part of calx of lead, and two parts of fand 
or other vitrifiable earth. By varying the proportion of 
thefe ingredients, many different kinds of glaffes may be 
produced, each of which may be good, if the quantity of 
each of the fluxes employed be proportionable to its vitri- 
fying power. 

Guass, inflruments for manufaduring. Thefe are fubfer- 
vient to two different purpofes; viz. the levigation and mix- 
ture of the ingredients, and the fufion or vitrification of 
them. To the former clafs belong horfe or hand-mills, 
mortars and peftles, flat ftones and mullars, and fearces or 
fieves. he other fort of utenfils are furnaces, with the 


proper iron work, pots for contaming the compofition when 
put into the fire, and iron inftruments for fhifting the matter 
out of one into the other, in cafe of accidents; and for 
taking out {mall portions, in order to judge of the progres 
of the vitrification, and the qualities of the glafs, &c. See 
the following articles. See alfo Guass-houfe, Furnace, 
and GLAss-pors. 

GLAss, Fufion of. When the ingredients are feleéted and 
duly proportioned, they are firft calcined for a longer or 
fhorter time, before they are put into the glafs-pots. This 
operation is called « fritting,’’ and is performed either in 
fmall furnaces adjoining to the proper glafs-furnace, and 
heated by the fame fuel after its chief force has been {pent 
upon the glafs-pots, or elfe in {mall furnaces or ovens con- 
ftructed for this purpofe. The ufes of fritting are, to expel 
all moifture from the ingredients, by which the glafs-pots 
would be endangered; to difcharge part of the carbonic 
acid from the alkalies and chalk. and thus to moderate the 
fwelling in the glafs-pots, and efpecially to caufe an adhe- 
fion, or commencement of chemical union, between the 
alkali and filex, and metallic oxyds. This operation fhould 
be performed gradually, and carried to the point of femi- 
vitrification, in which the materials itrongly adhere, and 
begin to become patty, but are {till opaque and not homo~ 
geneous. ‘This operation ferves alfo to deftroy any carbo- 
naceous matter. When the ingredients are fufficiently 
fritted, they are thrown with clean iron fhovels through the 
fide-opening of the furnace into the glafs-pots, the fire 
having been previoufly raifed to its greateft intenfity, to 
prevent the furnace from being chilled and to fave time, 
The pots are charged by two or three fucceffive portions, 
the preceding one being thoroughly melted down before 
another portion is thrown in. When filled, the fide-opening 
is clofed up with wet clay, excepting a {mall hole for ex- 
amining the work, which clofure is pulled down when the 
glafs is well refined and about to be worked off. As foon 
as the frit begins to feel the action of the fire in the glafs- 
pots, which is immediately raifed to its greateft pitch, it 
finks down into a foft pafty ftate, increafing in- tena- 
city till the fufion is complete. However, it 1s {hill 
opaque, from the rifing of a white porous feum, known 
by the name of “ fandiver,”’? or ‘ glafs-gall.”? This fub- 
itance appears to be a confufed mafs, confifting of all thofe 
falts contained in common alkalies, which readily melt at 
fomewhat lefs than a glafs-melting heat, and are either 
naturally foluble in a confiderable degree, or have little, if 
any, affinity for filex, and not uniting in the compofition of 
glafs, but being lighter, rife to the top. Another hetero~ 
geneous fubftance, called ‘“ fandiver,”’ is fometimes found at 
the bottom of the pots. ‘This is quite different from the 
other, and feems to confift of a vitrified mafs of arfenic and 
other impurities. But the feum, or proper “ glafs-gall,’” 
is almoft entirely faline. When laded out and cooled, it 
forms a crumbly mafs, fometimes white, at other times 
brown and fouled, and ftrongly faline, but not uniform in- 
its compofition, being fometimes merely falt, often very bit- 
ter, probably as common falt or fulphat of potafh predemi- 
nates. It is fo volatile in a ftrong fire, that it is conftantly 
difperfing from the furface of the glafs in a denfe vapour, 
which is firft thick and black, afterwards whiter, and which 
corrodes the top of the crucible in its paflage. With long 
continued fufion it would entirely efcape in this ftate, if it 
were not feammed off with long ladles, and fold to metal 
refiners as a powerful flux. Abundance of this glafs-gall 


is attended with one of the greateit inconveniences to the 


maker of glafs, as it requires a confiderable continuance of 
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heat to diffipate the whole of it, or otherwife the 
glafs would be full of bubbles, unfound, and having a 
cloudy gelatinoys appearance. It is obferved, that clafs 
from potafh is more likely to fuffer from glafs-gall than the 
foda-glais is, becaufe the potafh glaffes are harder, and do 
not run fo thinas the other, and the glafs-gall from them 
does not fo eafily diffipate in the fire. 

During this procefs famples for examination are drawn 
out of the pots with an iron rod; and the glafs gradually 
becomes more and more flexible, denfe, and lefs brittle, and 
at laft the glafs-gall is entirely diffipated. Whikt the heat 
is continued, the glafs which was full of fpecks and bubbles 
is refined, and becomes beautifully clear, tranfyarent, and 
coldurlefs ; and this procefs, which goes on from the ceffa- 
tion of the vapour of the glafs-gall and its entire removal to 
the time when the glafs is altogether clear and free from 
bubbles, is called the ‘ refining."’ After this the glafs 
is complete ; but being taco thin for working, it is cooled, 
by {topping the draught of fire round the pot which con- 
tains it, and in cooling it thickens to a fit itate for being 
wrought. For glafs that is caft into plates, lefs cooling 1s 
neceflary, as it is required to flow very thin and hot. Oa 
an average it takes about 48 hours for the fine flint glafies, 
from the time when the pots are firft filled till the glafs is 
ready for working, in which ftate it is of a very full red 
‘colour, and poffeffes a fingular kind of confiftence and tena- 
city. Itis jult foft enough to yield with eafe to any ex- 
ternal impreffion, even to the force of the breath urged 
pretty ftrongly in the centre of the glowing mais, and may 
be bent and {haped in every poffible way; and fuch is its 
tenacity, that it extends uniformly without any cracks or 
fiffures ; but when firetched cut to the utmoft, it forms a folid 
ftring, the diameter of which is conitantly decreafing till 
it feparates from the mafs in a thin capillary thread. It 
ftiffens as it cools, and becomes perfeétly brittle and alfo 
tranfparent. As melted glafs adheres very fecbly to polifhed 
metal, it is very eafily wrought with bright iron tools. 

Gass, working or blowing round.—Every lind of: glafs, 
plate-glafs excepted, 1s formed from a hollow ¢lobe that has 
been produced by blowing. For this purpofe the operator 
takes his blowing-iron, which is a hollow tube, about four 
or five feet long, and dipping it in the melting-pot, turns it 
about there.till the metal adheres to the iron like fome glu- 
tinous or clammy juice ; he then holds it near the ground, fo 
that the mafs is extended by its own weight, and blows 
itrongly into the tube. Withhis breaththus penetrating into 
the centre of the red-hot mafs, he enlarges it into an uniform 
hollow globe of the requifite thicknefs and bulk, keeping 
the force of his breath upon it fora few feconds till it ftitfens 
by cooling, and thus preventing its finking by the com- 
preffion of the denfer external air. This globe, adhering by a 
neck to the iron rod, is formed by the dexterity of the 
workman, and by a variety of ingenious manceuvres into all 
the common utenfils. As a fpecimen of his art, we may 
inflance a common tumbler. The hollow globe already 
mentioned is taken off the iron rod by the following fimple 
procefs: An affiftant dips the end of a fhort folid iron rod 
into the ¢lafs-pot, and, bringing out at its extremity fome 
of the melted glafs, thrufts it immediately again{t the hollow 
of the globe at the part directly oppolite to the neck, to 
which it firmly unites, and thus the globe is cemented by 
the melted glafs to the fecond rod. The workman then wets 
a {mall piece of iron with his mouth, and lays it on the neck 
of the globe, which is extremely hot, and this, in a fecond 
or two, cracks it round ; fo that with a flight pull it comes 
off and detaches the hollow rod, leaving the globe open at 
the neck, and transferred to the fecond rod at the oppofite 
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fide. The open globe is again foftened by holding it a few 
feconds over the mouth oi the glafs-pot, and is cut away 
from the open end to the form of acup by iron fhears. The 
operator, when employed in fafhioning the globe, ufually 
fits upona kind of arm-chair, with its arms floping forwards 
and covered with a flat {mooth iron-plate; and by laying 
the iron rod {traight before him, refting on both the arms of 
his feat, and twirling it backwards and forwards, the hot 
glafs at the end is made to revolve like clay on a potter's 
lathe, and thus is cpened, widened, or compreffed at plea- 
fure by any fimple iron inftrument that is preffed againil it. 
The globular cup is thus extended eafily into a cylinder, or 
made into the fhape of a barrel, if this form be required, 
and is f{moothed up at the edges. In order-to feparate it 
from the iron-rod, it is wetted as before at the point of at- 
tachment, and the tumbler drops off complete. This laft 
operation leaves that burr or roughnefs, with fharp frag- 
ments, which is feen at the bottom of all glafs-veffels, 
unlefs it be taken off by polifhing. The next operation is 
that of cooling the veflel very gradually, called * an- 
nealing.”” See Annealing of GLAss. 

Guass, different kinds of. "The manufa€tured glafs now in 
ufe may be divided into three general kinds; white tranf- 
parent glefs, coloured giafs, and common green or bottle- 
glafs. Of the firit kind, there is a great variety; as the 
flint glafs, as it is called with us, and the German eryftal 
glafs, which are applied to the fame ufes; the glafs for 
plates for mirrors or looking-glafles; the glafs for windows 
and other lights ; and the glais fer phials and fmall veffels. 
And thefe agin differ in the fubftances employed as fluxes 
in forming them, as well as in the coarfeneis or finenefs of 
fuch as are ufed for their body. The flint and cryttal,. 
mirtor, and beit window glais, not only require fuch purity 
in their fluxes, as may render it practicable to free the glais 
perfectly from all cclour: but for the fame reafon likewifes 
either the white Lynn fand, calcined flints, or white pebbles, 
fhould be ufed. The others do not demand the fame nicety 
in the choice of the materials ; though the fecond kind of 
window glafs, and the beft kind of phial, will not be fo 
clear as they ought, if either too brown fand, or impure 
faits, be fuffered to enter into their compotition. 

Of coloured glafs there is a great variety of forts, dif- 
fering in their colour, or other properties, according to the 
occations for which they are wanted. ‘he differences in the 
latter kind depend on the accidental preparation and manage- 
ment of the artifts by whom they are manufaCiured. 

Guass, Cryfal. Foreigners ufe this term for our 
flint glafs, and for making it they give the following direc- 
tions: Take of the whitelt tarfo, pounded fmall, and fearced 
as fine as flour, two hundred pounds; of the falt of pol- 
verine, a hundred and thirty pounds: mix them together, 
and put them into the furnace, culled the calcar, firlt heat. 
ing it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and keep ftirring 
the materials with a proper rake, that they may incorporate 
and calcine together ; then increafe the fire for five hours ; 
after which take out the matter ; which, being now fuffi- 
ciently calcined, is called frit. From the calcar put the frit 
in a dry place, and cover it up from the dutt for three or 
four months. 

Now, to make the glafs, or cryftal: Take of this cryftal 
frit, called alfo do/lito ; fet it in pots in the furnace, adding 
to ita due quantity of manganefe: when the two are fufed, 
ca{t the fluor into fair water, to clear it of the falt, called 

Jandiver ; which would otherwife make the cryftal obfcure 
and cloudy. ‘This lotion muft be repeated again and again, 
as often as needful, till the cryital be fully purged; or, this. 
fcum may be taken off by means of proper ladles, Then fet 
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it to-boil four, five, or fix days; which done, fee whether 
it have manganefe enough ; andifit be yet greenifh, add more 

manganefe, at difcre tion, by little and little at a time, taking 
care not to overdofe it, becaufe the manganefe ranean it to 
a blackifh hué. Then Jet the metal clar ify, till it becomes 
of a clear and fhming colour; which done, it is fit to be 
blown, or forined into veflels at pleafure. 

Grassy Flint, as it is called in our country, is of the 
fame general, kind w ith that which in other places is called 
ery fal glafs. It has this name from being originally made 
with calcined flints, before the ufe of the white fand was 
underftood ; and retains the name though no flints are now 
ufed inthe compofition of it. This flint glafs differs from 
the other, in Me ng lead for its flux, and eiiee {and for its 
body 5 3 whereas the Auxcs ufed for the cryital glafs are {alts 
or arfenic, and the body conlilts of calcined flints, or white 
river pebbles, tarfo, or fuch itones. This glafs, on account 
of the qua nity ot litharges which enters into its Oe 
tion, is the heavielt, the moit brilliant, the fofteft and mo! 

eafy to w ae and alio the moit expenfive. It is that fine 
gle fs, of which the common and molt valuable articles of 
white glafs in domeilic er ornamental ufe are manufactured ; 
and belides, many 0 ptical initruments are made of this fub- 
flance. To the white fand and lead a proper proportion of 
nitre is added, for the purpotes f{pecified in a former part 
of this general article, and alfo a {mall quantity of manga- 
nefe, and in fome works they ufe a proportionable quantity 
of arfenic to aid the fluxing ingredients. The moft perfeét 
kind of flint glafs may be made by fufing with a very {trong 
fire a hundred and twenty pounds of the white fand, fifty 
pounds of red lead, forty pounds of the beft pearl-athes, 
twenty pounds of nitre, and five ounces of manganefe. 

From others we have the following compolition for 

lafs of this kind, faid to be of the beit quality, viz. 120 
parts of fine clear white fand, 40 of pearl afhes well puri- 
fied, 35 of litharge or minium, 13 of nitre, and a {mall 
guantity of black exyd of manganele. 

The following compofition for a fine cryttal glafs is given 
by Loyfel; 1co pounds of white fand, 80 to 85 of red 
an lead, 35 to 40 of pearl-ath, 2 to 3 of nitte, and one 
ounce of manganefe. The fpecific gravity of this glafs, and 
of the common London fiint-glafs, is about 3.2. 

Another compaiition of flint glafs, which is faid to come 
nearer to the kind now made, is the following : a hundred 
and twenty pounds of fand, fifty-four pounds of the beit 
pearl-afhes, thirty-fix pounds of ‘red lead, twelve pounds of 
mitre, and fix ounces of manganefe. To either of thefe a 
pound or two of arfenic may be added, to increafe the flux 

of the compofition. A cheaper compofition of flint glafs 
may be made with a hundred and twenty pounds of white 
fand, thirty-five pounds of the beft pearl-athes, forty-pounds 
of red-lead, thirteen pounds of nitre, fix pounds of arfenic, 
and four ounces of panes ; or, inftead of the arfenic, 
may be fubitituted fifteen pounds of common falt; but this 
will be more brittle than the other. The cheapeft compoli- 
tion for the worlt kind of flint-clafs, confills of a hundred 
and twenty pounds of white fand, thirty pounds of red-lead, 
twenty pounds of the bef pearl-afhes, ten pounds of nitre, 
fifteen pounds cf common falt, and fix pounds of arfenic. 
The beit German cryilal glafs is made of a hundred and 

wenty pounds of eleeed flints, or white fand, feventy 
pounds of the beft pearl-afhes, ten pounds of falt-petre, half 

a pound of arfenic, and five ounces of manganefe. Anda 
cheaper compofition is formed of a hundred and twenty 
‘pounds of calcined flints, or white fand, forty-fix pounds of 
pearl-athes, feven pounds of nitre, fk pounds of arfenic, 
and five ounces of manganele, 


A glafs, much harder than any. prepared in the common 
way, may be made by means of borax in the following 
method: take four ounces of borax, and an ounce of fine fand; 
reduce both to a, fubtile powder, and melt them together 
in a large clofe crucible fet in a wind-furnace, keeping up 
a ftrong fire for half an hour ; then take out the eoneiie. 
and when cold break it, and aa will be found at the 
bottom a pure hard glafs, capabl e of cutting common glafs 
like a diamond. This experiment, duly varied, may silesdl 
to feveral ufeful improvements inthe arts of glafs, enamels, and 
factitious gems, and fhews an expeditious method of making 
glafs, without any fixed alkah, which has been generally 
thought an effential ingredient in glafs; and it is not ye 
known, whether calcined cryflal, ov other fubftances, being 
added to this falt inilead of fand, it might not make a glafs. 
approaching to the nature of a diamond: Shaw’s Lectures, 
p- 426. 

Gtass, Crown, is the bett fort of window-glafs, and differs 
from the fiint-glafs in containing no lead, ner any metallic 
oxyd, except manganefe, and fometimes ox yd cf cobalt, in 
minute dofes, not as a flux, but for correcting the natural 


colour. This glafs is much harder and harfher to the touch 
than the flint-glais ; but when well made it is a very beautiful 
article. It is compounded of fand, alkali, either potath: 


or foda, the vegetable afhes that contain the alkali, and 
generally a {mall portion of lime. A {mall dofe of arfenic 
is often added to facilitate the fufion. Zaflre, or the oxyd 
of cobalt, with ground flint, is often ufed to correét the 
dingy yellow wa the inferior fort of crown-glafs, and by 
adding ‘the blue, natural to glafs coloured with ae oxyd, 
to convert the hole into a foft light green. One ounce of 
zaflre is fufficient for rooolbs. But when the fand, 
alkali, and lime are very fine, and no other ingredients are 
wed, no zaffre nor correAive of bad colour is required. & 
very fine glafs of this kind may be made by 2co parts of 
pretty good foda, 300 of fine fand, 33 of lime, and irom 
250 to 300 of the ground fragments of glafs. We had 
formerly in London two kinds of crown glais, seu 
by the places where they were w rought 3 viz. 1. Ratcliff 
crocun glafs, which ts the beft and clea arelt, and was firit made 
at the Bear-garden, on the Bank-fide Sent ark, but fince 
at Ratclif: of this there are twenty-four tables to the cafe, 
the tables being of acircular form, about three feet fix inches 
in diameter. 

2. Lambeih crown glafs, which is of a darker colour than 
the former, and more inclining to green. The following 
compofition has been recommended for the beft w rindow- 
or crown glafs, viz. white fand, fixty pounds ; of purified, 
pearl- athes, thirty pounds; of falt-petre, fifteen pounds ;. 
of borax, one pound; and ee arfenic, half a pound. If the 
glafs fhould prove yellow, manganefe muft be added. A 
cheaper compoiition for window plats conlifts of fixty pounds 
of white fand, twenty-five poun ids ot unpurified pe arl-athes, 
ten pounds of common falt, five pounds of nitre, two pounds, 
of arfenic, and one ounce Sed a half of manganefe. ‘The 
common, or green window glafs, is compofed of. fixty pounds. 
of white fand, thirty pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, tem 
pounds of common falt, two pounds of arfenic, Saat two 
ounces of manganefe. But a cheaper compofition for this 
purpofe, confifts of a hundred and twenty pounds of the 
cheapeft white fand, thirty pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, 
fixty pounds of Heels afhes well burnt and fifted, twenty 
pounds of common falt, and five pounds of arfenic. 

The manufaéture of the common window glafs, though. 
made by blowing, is conducted differently from that of the 
flint glafs anoles as itis the object to produce a large 
very thin plate of glafs, which is afterwards cut ee oe 
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glazier's diamond into the requifite fhape. Without mi- 
nutely detailing the feveral gradations of the procefs, it may 
be here mentioned, that the workman takes a very large 
mafs of melted glafs on his hollow iron rod, and by rolling 
it on an iron plate and {winging it backwards and forwards, 
caufes it to lengthen, by its own weight, into a cylinder, 
which is made hollow and brought to the required thinnefs, 
by blowing with a fan of breath, which perfons accuftomed 
to the bufinefs know how to command. The hollow cylin- 
der is then opened by holding it to the fire, which, by ex- 
panding the air confined within it, (the hole of the iron rod 
being {topped,) burlts it at the weakett part, and when ftill 
foft, it is ripped up through its whole nue by iron fhears, 
opened out into a fiat plate, and finifhed by annealing as 
ufual. , 

The large crown glafs of Meffrs. Hammond and Smith 
is fuperior in quality as well as in fize to that of any other 
manufaGture. The ufual diameter of the tables in other 
manufactures may be taken at 47 or 48 inches, with an 
oceafional variation in a table of one or two inches: and the 
largeft {quare which can be cut from thefe meafures about 
24 inches by 20, and in fome circumftances one inch wider 
or longer. Whereas the glafs of Mefirs. Hammond and 
Smith is 60 inches in diameter, and will admit of being cut 
into {quares of about 33 inches by 23 inches ; and a little 
more or lefs. This glafs is almoft free from thofe {pecks, 
wreaths, &c. which difcolour other glafs, and diftort the 
objets feen through it. It now fupplies the place of 
German fheet glafs for prints, large fathes, and exportation 
to thofe foreign markets where that glafs was formerly in 
ule, 

Guass, French, as alfo called Normandy glafs, and for- 
merly Lorraine glafs, becaufe it was made in thofe provinces : 
though it has fince been made wholly in, the nine glafs 
works ; five of which were in the forelt of Lyons, four in 
the country of Eu; the laft at Beaumont, near Rouen. It 
js of a thinner kind than our crown ¢lafs ; and, when laid on 
a piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyifh-green colour. 
There are but twenty-five tables of this to the cafe. 

Grass, German, is of two kinds, the white and the green : 
the firft is of a whitith colour, but is fubje€t to thofe {mall 
curved ftreaks, obferved in our Newcattle glafs, though 
free from the fpots and blemifhes thereof. The green, 
befides its colour, is liable to the fame ftreaks as the white ; 
but both of them are ftraighter, and lefs warped, than our 

Jewcaftle glafs 

: GLAss, Pie is not much unlike our Newcaftle glafs, 
either in colour or price. It is frequently much warped, 
like that, and the tables are but {mall. : ? 

Gass, Newcea/fle, is that mott ufed in England. It is of 
an afh-colour, and much fubject to fpecks, itreaks, and 
other blemifhes ; and, befides, is frequently warped. Ley- 
bourn fays, there are forty-five tables to the cafe, each con- 
taining five fuperficial feet : fome fay there are but thirty- 
five tables, and fix feet in each table. ; 

Grass, Phial, is a kind of glafs betwixt the flint glafs 
and the common bottle, or green glafs. The beft kind may 
be prepared with a hundred and twenty pounds of white 
fand, fifty pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, ten pounds of 
common falt, five pounds of arfenic, and five ounces of 
manganefe. The compofition for green or common phial 
lafs, confifts of a hundred and twenty pounds of the cheapeft 
white fand, eighty pounds of wood afhes, well burnt and 
{ifted, twenty pounds of pearl-afhes, fifteen pounds of com- 
mon falt, and one pound of arfenic. : 

GLass, common green both, is made almoft entirely of 
fand, lime, and fometimes clay, alkaline afhes of any kind, 


as cheapnefs or convenience direét, and more efpecially of 
kelp in this country, of barilla, varec, and the other varieties 
of foda in France, and of wood afhes in many parts of Ger- 
many, ‘and the like. To thefe ingredients is fometimes 
added the earth remaining from faline afhes, after the alkali 
and felts have been extracted by lixiviation, and in England 
flags from the iron furnaces. Bottle-glafs is a very hard 
well-vitrified glafs, which refifts the corrofive aCtion of all 
liquids much better than flint glafs. It is ufed, not only 
for wine-bottles, but for very Jarge retorts, fubliming veflels, 
aad other articles of the chemical apparatus; and it has for 
this purpofe the advantage of bearing as much as a pretty 
full red heat without melting or finking down into a fhape- 
lefs lump, as the lead-glaffes would do, The following 
compofition is given by Loyfel as a good and cheap material 
for bottle-glafs; viz. 100 parts of common fand, 30 of 
varec (a kind of coarfe kelp made on the weftern coaits of 
France), 160 of the lixiviated earth of afhes, 30 of frefh 
wood-afh, or any other kind of afh, 80 of brick-clay, and 
any quantity, generally about 100, of breken glafs. his © 
compofition yields no glafs-gall. This kind of glafs is 
formed of fand of any kind, fluxed by the afhes of burnt 
wood, or of any- parts of vegetables; to which may be 
added the feorie or clinkers of forges. When the fofteft 
fand is ufed, two hundred pounds of wood-afhes. will fuffice 
for a hundred pounds of fand, which are to be ground and 
mixed together. ‘The compofition with the clinkers confifts 
of a hundred and feventy pounds of wood-afhes, a hundred 
pounds of fand, and fifty pounds of clinkers, or fcoriz, 
which are to be ground and mixed together. If the clinkers 
cannot be ground, they muft be broke into {mall pieces, 
and mixed with the other matter without any grinding. 

A good bottle-glafs, but nearly black and opaque, has 
been made in France of the decompofed pulverulent bafaltie 
earth found in the vallies of all bafaltic countries. In France 
it abounds in the Vivarais, in Languedoc, and Auvergne. 
The firft glafs of this kind appears to have been made in 
1780 by a M. Ducros at the fuggeition of Chaptal, who 
fimply melted fome of this bafalt without addition in a glafs- 
pot, and formed of it two very light, black, or rather deep 
yellow, fhining, perfeé&t bottles. In fubfequent trials by 
another artift, a mixture of equal parts of bafalt and fand 
was employed, as preferable to the bafalt alone ; but not- 
withftanding a confiderable demand for bottles of this ma- 
terial, the manufacture was abandoned for want of unifor- 
mity in the ingredients, which made them often fail. The 
colour of this glafs was of a green-olive. 

The green colour, tranfmitted by bottle-glafs, when in its ° 
perfect flate, is owing to the iron contained both in the ve- 
getable afhes and in the fea-fand, which enter into its com- 
pofition. This glafs affords an inftance of a femi-pellucid 
fubftance, which exhibits a blue colour by incident light, 
and a yellow or orange colour by that which is tranfmitted. 
See Delaval on the caufe of the permanent colour of opaque 
bodies. 

Guiass, Plate, is the moft perfe& and beautiful glafs, of 
which all the kinds of mirrors and looking-glafies are com- 
pofed. The materials of which this kind of glafs is made 
are much the fame as thofe of other works of glafs, viz. an 
alkali falt, and fand. 

To prepare the falt, they clean it well of all foreign mat- 
ters ; pound or grind it witha kind of mill, and finally fift 
it pretty fine. : 

Pearl-afhes, properly purified, will furnifh the alkali falt 
requifite for this purpofe; but it will be neceflary to add 
borax, or common falt, in order to facilitate the fufion, and 
prevent the glafs from ftiffening in that degree of heat, in 
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which it is to be wrought into p ates. or purifying the 
pearl-afhes, diffolve them in four times their weight of boil- 
ing water, in a pot. of cait iron, always kept clean from 
rut. Let the folution be removed into a clean tub, and re- 
main there twenty-four hours, or longer. Having decanted 
the clear part of the fluid from the dregs’ or fediment, put 
it again in the iron pot, and evaporate the water till the falts 
are left perfectly dry. Preferve them in ftone jars, well fe- 
cured from air and moifture. 

Pearl-afhes may alfo be purified in the higheft degree, fo 
as to be proper for the manufa@ture of the moft tranf{pa- 
rent ;glafs, by pulverizing three pounds of the beft pearl- 
afhes, with fix ounces. of falt-petre, in a glafs or marble 
mortar, till they are well mixed; and then putting part 
of the mixture into a large crucible, and expofing it in a 
furnace to a ftrong heat. When this is red-hot, throw 
in the reft gradually ; and when the whole is red-hot, pour 
it out on a moiitened ftone or marbie, and put it into an 
earthen or clean tron pot, with ten pints of water; heat it 
over the fire till the falts be entirely melted ; let it then ftand 
to cool, and filter it through paper in a pewter cullender. 
When it is filtered, put the fluid again into the pot, 
and evaporate the falt to drynefs, which will then be as 
‘ white as fhow; the nitre having burat all the phlogiftic 
matter that remained in the pearl-afhes, after their former 
calcination. 

. Ais to the fand, it is to be fifted and wafhed, till fuch 
time-as the water come off very clear; and when it is well 


dried again, they mix it with the falt, paffing the mixture 
through another fieve. This done, they lay them in the 
the 


annealing furnace for about two hours; in w 
matter becomes very light and white: in this fiat 
called frit, or fritta ; and are to be laid \ 

place, to give them time to incorporate, Th 
at leaft a year. 

. When they would employ this frit, they lay it for fome 
hours. in the furnate, adding to fome the fragments or 
fhards of old and ill made glafies; taking care firft to cal- 
cine the fhards by heating them red-hot in the furnace, and 
thus cafting them into cold water. To the mixture mutt 
likewife be- added manganefe, to promote the fulion and 
purification. 

‘The beft compofition for looking-clafs plates is faid to 
coniift of fixty pounds of white fand cleanied, twenty-five 
pounds of purified pearl-afhes, fifteen pounds of falt-petre, 
and feven pounds of borax. If a yellow tinge fhould affect 
the glafs, a {mall proportion of manganefe, mixed with an 
equal quantity of arfenic, fhould be added. An ounce of 
the manganefe may be firlt tried; and if this proves infufi- 
cient, the quantity fhould be increafed. 

A cheaper compofition for looking-glafs plate confifts of 
fixty pounds of the white fand, twenty pounds of pearl-athes, 
ten pounds of common falt, feven pounds of nitre, two 
pounds of arfenic, and one pound of borax. 

The materials of the fineft plate glafs, fuch as that of 
French manufacture, are white fand, foda, and lime, to 
which ‘are added manganefe and zaflre, or any other oxyd 
of cobalt for particular colouring purpofes. The fand is 
of the fineft and whiteft kind, which fhould be previoufly 
pafled through a wire fieve, moderately clofe, into water, 
am which it fhould be well ftirred about and wathed. The 
fharpeit grained fand is preferred, and it is found that grains 
of moderate fize melt with the alkali fooner, than the very 
fine duft or the larger fragments. The alkali is always 
foda, which is preferable to potafh, as glafles made with 
foda are found to be fofter and to flow thinner when hot, 
and .yet to be equally durable when cold. Befides, the 
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neutral falts with the bafis ef foda which conftitute the glafs- 
gall in. this inftance, fuch as the muriat and fulphat of 
foda, appear to be diffipated more readily by the fire than 
the correfponding falts of potafh. The foda that is ufed is 
conliderably pure, or fuch as is feparated from the rough 
alhes of barilla, and other foda plants by lixiviation. Lime 
adds to the fufibility of the other materials, fupplying the 
ufe of litharge in the flint-glafs; but excefs of it would im- 
pair the colour and folidity of the glafs. About 1-r5th of 
the whole is as much as can properly be ufed; but fome re- 
duce the quantity to r-24th. ‘Che decolouring fubltances 
are azure, or cobalt blue, and manganefe. Befides thefe, 
there is always a great quantity of the fragments of glafs, 
colleGed from the watte of the manvfaciure, which are 
made friable by quenching in water when hot, and ufed in 
this ftate together with the frefh materials. As to the 
quantities and proportions of the ingredients, much latitude 
is allowed. The followimgy are faid to produce a very fine 
glafs; viz. 30olbs. of iands; 2oolbs. of foda; 3olbs. of 
lime ; 32 ounces of manganefe ; three ounces, of azure; and 
3zoolbs. of fragments of glats. In the manufactory at St. 
Gobin fecrecy is obferyed with regard to the materials ; but 
it is affirmed, and with much probability, that borax is ufed 
in {mall quantity. 

Of the materials now enumerated the fand, foda, lime, 
and raanganele are firt mixed together with more care than 
for ordinary glafs, and they are fitted in {mall furnaces built 
for this purpofe, the heat being gradually raifed to a full red- 
white, and then kept with frequent tlirring till the materials 
undergo no farther change, nor yield any kind of vapour. 
The azure and glafs fragments being already in a ftate of 
perfe& vitrification are not added till juft at the end of the 
procels, which lafts about fix hours. When the materials 
are thus prepared, they are fit for plate-clafs, to be formed 
either by blowing or+cailing. The largeit glaffes at St. 
Gobin are rah; the middle-Gzed and {mall ones are 
blown. Z 

Blowing looking-glafs plates. ‘The work-houfes, furnaces, 
&e. ufed in the making of this kind of plate-glafs, are 
the fame, except that they are fmaller, and that the car- 
quaifies are difpofed in a large covéred gallery, over-againft 
the furnace, as thofe in the following article, to which the 
reader 1s referred. 

After the materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire, 
and the glafs is fufficiently refined, the workman dips in his 
blowing iron, fix feet long, and two inches in diameter, 
fharpened at the end, which is put in the mouth, and widened 
at the other, that the matter may adhere to it. By this 
means he takes up a fmall ball of matter, which flicks to 
the end of the tube by conftantly turning it. He then 
blows into the tube, that the air may fwell the annexed 
ball: and carrying it over a bucket of water, which is 
placed on a fupport at the height of about four feet, he 
iprinkles the end of the tube to which the matter adheres, 
with water, {till turning it, that by this cooling, the mat- 
ter may coalefce with the tube, and be fit for fuftaining a 
greater weight. He dips the tube again into the fame pot, 
and proceeds as before ; and, dipping it in the pot a third 
time, he takes it out, loaded with matter, in the fhape of a 
pear, about ten inches in Ciameter, and a foot long, and 
cools it at the bucket ; at the fame time blowing into the 
tube, and, with the afiiitance of a labourer, giving it a 
balancing motion, he caufes the matter to lengthen; which, 
by repeating this operation feveral times, aflumes the form 
of acylinder, terminating like a ball at the bettom, and ia 
a point at the top. ‘The affiftant is then placed ona fool 
three feet andra half high ; and on this ftool there are two 
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wpright pieces of timber, with a crofs beam of the fame, 
for fupporting the glafs and tube, which are kept in an 
oblique pofition by the affiftant, that the mafter workman may 
with a puncheon fet ina wooden handle, and with a mal- 
let make a hole in the mafs: this hole is drilled at the 
centre of the ball that terminates the cylinder, and is 
about an inch in diameter. When the glafs is pierced, 
the defeéts of it are perceived ; if it is tolerably perfect, 
the workman lays the tube horizontally on a little icon 
treffel, placed on the fupport of the aperture of the furnace. 
Having expofed it to the heat for about half a quarter of an 
hour, he takes it away, and witha pair of long and broad 
Shears, extremely fharp at the end, widens the glafs, by infi- 
nuating the fhears into the hole made with the punchcon, 
whillt the affiftant, mounted on the ttool, turns it round, till, 
at lalt, the opening is fo large as to make a perfect cylinder 
at bottom. When this is done, the workman lays his glats 
upon the treffel, at the mouth of the furnace, to heat it: he 
then. gives it to his affiltant on the ftool, and with large 
thears cuts the mafs of matter up to half its height. ‘There 
is at the mouth of the furnace an iron tool, called ponti/, 
which is now heating, that it may unite and coalefce with 
the glafs juft cut, and perform the office which the tube did 
before it was feparated fromthe glafs. This pontil is a piece 
of iron, fix feet long, and in the form of a cane or tube, 
having at the end of it a {mall iron bar, a foot long, laid 
equally upon the long one, and making with ita T. This 
little bar is full of the matter of the glafs, about four inches 
thick. This red-hot pontil is prefented to the diameter of 
the glafs, which coalefces immediately with the matter round 
the pontil, fo as to fupport the glafs for the following ope- 
ration. When this is done, they feparate the tube from the 
glafs, by ftriking afew blows with a chiffel upon the end of 
the tube, which has been cooled; fo that the glafs breaks 
directly, and makes this feparation, the tube being difcharged 
of the glafs now adhering tothe pontil. ‘They next pretent 
to the Prnace the pontil of the glafs, laying it en the treflel 
to heat, and redden the end of that glafs, that the workman 
may open it with his fhears, as he has already opened one 
end of it, to complete the cylinder; the affittant holding it 
on his ftoolas before. For the laft time, they put the pontil 
on the treffel, that the glafs may become red-hot, and the 
workman cuts it quite open with his fhears, right over- 
againft the fore-mentioned cut; this he does as before, 
taking care that both cuts are in the fame line. In the 
mean time, the man who looks after the carquaiffes, comes 
to receive the glafs upon an iron fhovel, two feet and a half 
long without the handle, and two feet wide, with a {mall 
border of an inch and a half to the right and left, and 
towards the handle of the fhovel. Uponthis the glafs is 
laid, flattening it a little with a {mall ftick a foot and a half 
jong, fo that the cut of the glafsis turned upwards. They 
feparate the glafs from the pontil, by ftriking a few gentle 
blows between thetwo witha chiffel. The glafs is then re- 
moved to the mouth of the hot carquaiffe, where it becomes 
red-hot gradually ; the workman, with an iron tool, fix feet 
Jong, and widened: the end/in form of a.club at cards, 
four inches long, and two inches wide on each fide, very flat, 
and not half an inch thick, gradually lifts up the cut part of 
the glafs, to untold it out of its form of a flattened cy- 
linder, and render it fmooth, by turning it down upon the 
hearth of the carquaiffe. he tool, already deferibed, being 
Anfinuated within the cylinder, performs this operation, by 
being pufhed hard againit all the parts of the glafs. When 
the gafs is thus made quite fmooth, it is pufhed to the 
bott: mof the carquaifle, or annealing furnace, witha fmall 
iron raker, and ranged there with a little iron hook, When 
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the carquaiffe is full, it is flopped and cemented as in the 
cafe of run glaffes, and the glals remains there for a fort- 
night to be annealed; after which time, they are taken out 
to be polifhed. A workman can make but one glafs in an 
hour, and he works and retts for fix hours alternately. 

It may be obferved, that looking-glafles, thus blown, 
fhould never be above forty-tive, or at moit fifty inches leng, 
and of a breadth proportionable. Thofe exceeding thete 
dimenfions, as we frequently find among the Venice glaffes, 
cannot have the thicknefs fafficient to bear the grinding ; 
and, belides, are fubject to warp, which prevents them front 
regularly reflecting objeéts. Whereas plates as large as 
nine feet in length and proportionally wide, have been ma- 
nufactured by catting. 

Cafling or running large Looking-glafs plates. This art, as 
we have obferved in the /Hiffory of GLAss, is of French in- 
vention. Itis owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, whe 
firlt propofed it to the court of France, in 1688 : 

It is performed much like the cafting of fheet-lead among 
the plumbers ; and by means hereof we are not only enabled’ 
to make glaffes of more than double the dimenfions of any 


‘made by the Venetian way of blowing ; but alfo to caft all 


kinds of borders, mouldings, &c. 

The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufa¢ture 
are of large fize, being about 18 feet long and 15 wide; and 
thofe for annealing the glaffes, when formed, are much more~ 
fo. Round amelting-furnace, there are at leaft twenty-four 
annealing furnaces or ovens ; each from twenty to twenty- 
five feet long ; they are called carquaiffes : each carquaifle’ 
has two tiflarts, or apertures, to put in wood, and two 
chimnies. Add, that befide the annealing furnaces, &cs 
there are others for making of frit, and calcining old pieces 
of glafs. 

All thefe furnaces are covered over witha large fhed ;- 
under which are like wife forges, and work-houfes for fmiths,. 
carpenters, &c. continually employed in repairing and keep- 
ing up the machines, furnaces, &c. as alfo lodges, and apart- 
ments for thefe, and the other workmen, employed about 
the glafs, and keeping up a perpetual fire in the great fur- 
nace; fothat the glafs-houfe, as that in the caltle of St. Go- 
bin, in the foreft of Fere, in the Soiffonois, appears more 
like a little city, than a manufactory. o-. 

The infide of furnaces is formed of a fort of baked earth, 
or refractory clay, proper to fuitain the action of fire ; an? 
the fame earth ferves alfo for melting-pots, cifterns, &c.. 
The furnaces feldom laft above three years ; after whiclr 
they are to be rebuilt, from bottom to top; and to keep 
them good, even for that time, the infide muft be refitted 
every fix months, at which time the fire is extinguifhed. 
The fmelting-pots are as big as wine hogfheads, about three 
feet in height, and in diameter; and contain above two 
thoufand weight of metal. They are in the form of an in- 
verted and truncated cone. The citterns, or pans, called 
“cuvettes,” are much fmailer, being about thirty-fix inches. 
long, eighteen inches wide, and as many deep ; and ferve for 
the conveyance of liquid glafs, which is drawn out of the 
pots to the cafting tables. ‘They do not contain much more 
than a fixth, or when large plates are caft, a third of the 

ots. 

When the furnace is in condition to reecive the pots and 
cilterns, they heat it red-hot, which requires fifty cords, or 
a hundred cart-loads of wood. That kind of wood which 
emits the largeft and brichtett flame, without much refinous 
fmoke, is preferred. This done, they fill the pots with the 
materials, or foda and fand, which is done at {everal times, 
to facilitate the fufion. When the matter is fufficiently - 
vitrified, refined, and fettled, which ufvally happens in 
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thirty-fix hours, they fill the ciflerns, which are in the fame 
Furnace, and which are left there about fix hours longer, 
till fuch time as they appear all white through the exceflive 
heat. ; 

To get the cifterns with the jmetal out of the furnace, 
they make ufe of a large iron,chain which opens and fhuts 
with hooks and eyes. From je: middle of this, on each 
fide, arife two mafflive iron pins, by which, with the afliftance 
of pullies, the cifterns are raifed upon a kind of carriage of 
2 proper height ; and thus conducted to the table where the 
glafs isto be run. The ciftern is then raifed above the 
tables with an engine, in form of a crane, by means of two 
iron bars, {fo contrived as to throw the ciftern into an inclined 
polition, which difcharges a torrent of matter, all on fire, 
with which the table prepared for this purpofe. is prefently 
covered. 

The table on which the glafs is to be run, is of {mooth 
thick copper-plate, about ten feet long, and fix feet broad. 
It is fupported on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the 
conyentence of removing from one carquaifle, or annealing 
furnace, to another, in proportion as they are filled. 

Or, when each pot has a cafting table, it is ftrongly fup- 
ported by mafonry, and contiguous. to each table on the 
fame level are the annealing ovens, upon which, being flat, 
the glafs, when caft and fufficiently cooled, may be flid from 
-off the copper-table without much difficulty. The tops of 
the flat ovens and the tables are on a level with the corre- 
{ponding opening of the furnace, whence the cuvettes or 
cifterns are withdrawn. When the glafs is melted and fined 
in the manner already {tated under the article Mint Guass, 
the cuvette or ciltern, previoufly made hot in the furnace, 1s 
filled out of the pot with a copper ladle, about ten inches in 
diameter, fixed to an iron handle feven feet long, properly 
fupported on an iron ftay by two workmen; and after re- 
maining in the furnace for fome hours, till the famples taken 
out for trial appear to be quite clear and limpid, the door of 
the furnace is opened, and the cuvette is pulled out and re- 
moved tothe fide of the copper table. It is then feummed 
with an inftrument confifting of a copper blade fet in iron, 

and hoitted for the difcharge of its contents onthe table, in 
the manner already mentioned. 

To form the thicknefs of a glafs, andto make the fur- 
face {mooth and even, there are two iron rulers or rims, 
placed round the edge of the table ; and on thefe reft the 
two extremes of a kind of roller, or hollow heavy cylinder 
of copper, turned after being calt, and about 500 pounds 
in weight, which ferves to drive the liquid matter before it 
to the end of the table, or mould. The iron rulers being 
moveable, and capable of being fet clofer, or farther apart, 
at pleafure, determine the width of the glafles, and retain 
the matter, that it does not run off at theedges. The waite 
glafs, if any, falls intoa veflel of water, and is referved for 
the next melting. ‘ 

As foon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, 
and the glafs is come to a confiftence, examined by the di- 
rectors a the manufacture, and approved, they fhove it off 
into the annealing furnace, with an iron raker, as wide as the 
table, that has a handle two fathoms long ; being aflifted by 
workmen on the other fide of the carquaifle, who, withiron 
hooks, pull the glafs to them, and range it in the carquaifle, 
which holds fix large glaffes. 

What is moit furprifing throughout the whole of this 
operation, is the quicknefs and addrefs wherewith fuch 
_mafly cifterns, filled with a flaming matter, are taken out of 
the furnace, conveyed to the table, and poured on it, the 
glafs fpread, &c. The whole is inconceivable to fuch as 
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have rot been eye-witneffes of that furprifing manufac- 
ture. 

As faft as the cifterns are emptied, they carry them back 
to the furnace and take frefh ones, which they empty as be- 
fore. Thisthey continue to do, fo long as there are any full 
cifterns ; laying as many plates in each carquaiffe as it will 
hold, and {topping them up with doors of baked earth, or 
clay, and every chink with cement, as foon as they are 
full, to let them anneal, and cool again, which requires about 
fourteen days. 


The firit running -being difpatched, they prepare another» 
by filling the cifterns anew, from the matter in the pots ; and 
after the fecond, a third, and even a fourth time, till the 
melting pots are quite empty." 

The cifterns at each running fhould remain at leaft 
fix hours in the furnace to whiten; and when the firit 
annealing furnace is full, the cafting table is to be carricd 
to another. It need not here be obferved, that the car- 
quaifles, or annealing furnaces, muft firft have been heat- 
ed to the degree proper for them. It may be obferved, 
that the oven full, or the quantity of matter commonly 
prepared, fupplies the running of eighteen glaffes, which 
is performed in eighteen hours, being an hour for cack 
glafs. The workmen work fix hours, and are then re- 
lieved by others. 

When the pots are emptied, they take them out, as 
well as the cilterns, to ferape off what glafs remains, 
which otherwife would grow green by continuance of 
fire, and fpoil the glaffes. ‘I'hey are not filled again in 
lefs than thirty-fix hours, fo that they put the matter 
into the furnace, and begin to run it every fifty-four 
hours. 

The manner of heating the large furnaces isfingular enough ; 
the two tifors, or perfons employed for that purpofe, in 
their fhirts, run round the furnace without making the leaft 
ftop, witha {peed fcarce inferior to that of the lighteft 
courier: as they go along, they take two billets, or pieces 
of wood, which are cut for the purpofe ; thefe they throw 
into the firft tiflart ; and continuing their courfe do the fame 
for the fecond. This they hold without interruption for fix 
hours fucceflively ; after which they are relieved by others, 
&c. It isfurprifing that two fuch fmall pieces of wood, 
and which are confumed in an inftant, fhould keep the fur- 
nace to the proper degree of heat; which 1s fuch, 
that a large bar of iren, laid at one of the mouths of 
the furnace, becomes red-hot in lefs than half a mi- 
nute. 


It is computed, that a furnace, before it be fit to rua 
glafs, colts above three thoufand five hundred pounds; 
that at leaft fix months are required for the building it 
anew, and three months for the refitting it; and that 
when a pot of matter burits in the furnace, the lofs of 
matter and time amounts to above two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The glafs, when taken out of the melting-furnace, necds 
nothing farther but to be ground, polifhed, and foliated. 
But before thele operations are performed, they cut and 
{quare the edges of the plates; which is performed with a 
rough diamond, pafled along the furface of the glafs, upon 
a f{quare ruler, like that of the glaziers, and made to cut 
into the fubftance of the glafs toa certain depth. This cut 
is then opened by gently knocking wit a fimall hammer or 
the under fide of the glafs, juft under it ; by which means 
the piece comes off, and the roughneffes of the edges are re- 
moved by pincers. The plates are then laid by for grinding, 
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polifoing, and jilvering ; which fee refpeétively: See alfo 
Looxinc-GLass. 

Grass, Annealing or Nealing of. ‘The operation of an- 
nealing of glafs is performed in a peculiar furnace called the 
leer, which confifts of two parts, the tower and keer. The 
veffels, as foon as made, are placed by the workmen on the 
floor of the fermer toanneal : which done, they are drawn 
flowly in a fort of pan, called frachces, by an operator called 
the,fanole-man, all along the latter, the {pace of five or fix 
yards, to give them time to cool gradually ; fo that when 
they reach the mouth of it,, they are feund quite cold. 
Merret, Not. to Neri, p. 243, feq. 

This annealing is generally performed i in a hot chamber, 
built for the purpofe, at the top of the glafs-houfe, above 
the crucibles, anda little below the chimney. Without this 
ne uution, the elafs would be liable to fly and break, by 
the leaft change. “of heat -and cold, by the {mallet feratch, 
and fometimes without any apparent external caufe: The 
hard glaffes, and thofe efpecially that are made with alkali 


and Mind require much more annealing than the fofter and . 


more fufible glaffes, containing in their compolition much 
litharge. > 


* The particles of glafs by annealing are fuppofed to lofe- 


pert of their fpringinefs, and their hatdeneia at the fame 
time. A gradual heating or cooling of glafs, according to 
Dr. Hook, anneals or reduces its parts to a texture more 
loofe, and eafy to be broke ; but withal more flexible than 
before. Andhence in fome meafure the phenomena of glafs- 
drops. 

Some of the phenomena depending on the fragility of un- 
anhealed glafs deferve the attention of the curious. Thofe 
ef the lachrymez, or glafs-drops, were among the firft taken 
notice of ; andit hasalfo been obferved, that hollow bells 
made of snemneaied glafs, with a fmall hole in them, will fly 
to piece§ by the heat of the hand only, if the hole by 
which the internal aud external air communicate be {topped 
with a finger. Phil. Tranf. N° 477. § 3. See Rupurr’s 
Drops. 2 

But lately fome veffels made of fuch unannealed glafs 
have been difcovered, which have the remarkable property 
of refifting very hard ftrokes given from without, though 
they fhiver to pieces by the fhocks received. from the fall of 
very light and minute bodies dropped into their cavities. 
Of this kind’is the ** Bologna phial. » "Thefe glaffes may be 
niade of any fhape; all that needs be obferved in making 
them,’ is to take care that their bottoms may be thicker than 
their fides. Ke thicker the bottom is, the eafier do the 
glaffes break. One whofe bottom is three fingers breadth 
in thicknefs, flies with as much eafeat leaft as the thinneft glafs. 
Some of thefe veflels have been #ied with ftrokes of a mal- 
let fufficient to drive a nail into wood tolerably hard, ard 
have refitted fracture. They alfo refift the fhock of feveral 
heavy bodies let fall into dick cavities, from the height of 
two or three feet. -For inftance, mufket-balls, pieces of 
iron, or other metal; pyrites, jafper, wood, bone, &c. but 
this is not furprifing, as other glaffes of the fame fize do the 
fame. But the wonder i is, that taking a fhiver of flint of the 
fize of a finall pea, and letting it faliinto the glafs only from 
the height of three inches, in about two feconds the glafs 
flies, and fometimes in-the very moment’ of tlie fhock ; nay 
abit of flint, no larger than a grain, dropt into feveral glafies 
fuccefiively, though it did not imme diately break them, yet 
they ail flew, being fet by, in lefs than three quarters of an 
hour. Phil. Franf. ibid. p: $09. 

Some other bodies produce a like effeét with flint : for in- 
Rgnce, fapphire, porcelain, diamonds, hard tempered ‘fteel, 


‘ 


as alfo marbles, fuch as boys play with ; to which add pearks 
from the animal kingdom. 

The experiment fu fu cceeded alfo sitica the glaffes were held 
in the hand, refted ona pillow, put in water,—or filled with 
water. It isalfo remarkable, that-the glafles broke upon 
their bottoms being flighthy ‘rubbed with the finger, 
though fome of them aids net fly till half an hour after the 
rubbing. 

It the elaffes be every where extremely thin, they do not 
break in thefe cireumftances. 

Some have pretended to account for thefe phenomenay 
by faying, that the bodies dropped into thefe veffels ‘caufe a 
concuffion, that is ftronger than the cohefion of the parts of 
the glafs, and that confequently a rupture of the fame muft 
enfue. But why does not a ball of gold, filver, iron, cop- 
per, or feveral other bodies, even a thoufand times heavier 
than a fhiver of flint, equally caufe this concuffion, and break 
the glaffes ? 

Mr. Euler has endeavoured to account for thefe appear- 
ances from his Principles of Percuffion. He thinks this 
experiment. entirely overthrows the opinion of thofe who 
meafure the force of percuffion by the vis viva; and 
he thinks the principles he has eftablifhed give a clear folu- 
tion of this phenomenon. According to thefe principles, 
the extreme hardnefs of the fitnt, axd alfo its angular figure, 
which makes the fpace of contact with the ae velfel ex- 
tremely fmall, Guplie to caufe an impreffion on the glafs vait- 
ly greater than) lead’or any other metal ; and this may ac- 
count for the flint’s brea! king the veffel, ‘though the bullet, 
even falling from a confiderable height, dees no damage. 
Mem. Acad. Berlin, 1745, p. 47- 

Hollow cups, made ‘of the green bottle-clafs, fome of 
them three inches thick at bottom, were inftantly broken, 
by a fhiver of flint weighing about two grains, though the 
had refifted the fhock of a mufket ball from the height of 
three feet. Phil. Tranf ibid. p. 515. 

«© The precife mechanical caufe of this difpofition to 
crack in unannealed glafs, is very difficult to explain,” fays 
Ajikin (Di&.., “ but generally fpeaking, it is fuppofed’ to 
be the forcible contraction of the outer part by fudden cool- 
ing, whilf the inner porticn is fill foft and half-fluid, fo 
that the whole fixes with a permanent ftram or inequality of 
preflure of one part upon the other ; and as glafs is extreme- 
ly elattic, though brittle, any force which tears afunder a 
portion, however {mall, of the tenfe ee communicates a 
{trong and fudden impulie over the whole mafs.”” “© This 
moft fingular phenome non,’’ (of the Rupert’s drop) fays 
the fame i ingenious chemi, in confequence of his own ex- 
periments, “ is obvioufly owing to fome permanent and very 
frong inequality of preilure; for when they are heated fo 
red, as to be foft and merely let to cool ef themfelves, 
this property of burfting is ‘entirely loft, and, at the 
fame time, the fpecific gravity of the drop is, in- 
creafed. The peculiar brittlenefs of the Bologna phial 
is alfo removed by again heating and cooling flowly.”” 
The common window-clafs, when badly annealed, is cut 
by the diamond with difficulty, and the cut often flies in a 
dire@tion different from what was intended, or the glafs en- 
tirely breaks. 

Among other more common defects of glafs, we may 
mention its liability to be a¢ted upon by corrotive liquors, as 
is the cafe when too much faline flux has been ufed. As i impe- 
netrable as glafs is to the common menitruums, we find it 
éaten by the air in length of time, when expofed in old win- 
dows ; but the effets of its being kept. in a fubterraneous 
place are much more ftrange. - Borrichius tells us, that.at 


the 
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the time when he was at Rome, there was dug up a whole 
houfe from under the kitcher garden of a citizen. The 
houfe had been buried there ten ages, and there were found in 
it feveral glafs urns, or lacrymatories. The glafs.of thefe 
had no holes made in it, as our old glafs in chamber-windows 
has, but {till retained its fmooth furface and tranfparence ; 
but it was fplit into a vaft number of thin laminz, which 
were as pellucid and fine as Mufcovy .glafs; and in fome 
places were tinged with all the beautiful colours that art could 
have given. We are not acquainted perfe@ly with the an- 
cient way of working .their glafs; but it .is. not probable 
there could be any thing particular in the formation of the 
veflel, to determine it to {plit thus into flakes; but that glafs 
of the fame kind, in any form, would haye done the fame. 
Borrich de Ortu Chemiz. 

There are ether vilible imperfeCtions in glafs, materially 
injuring its foundnefs and beauty, and enumerated by Aikin 
(Dict. art. Glafs) under the denominations of frie, threads, 
tears, and knots. "The former are undulating waves in the 
glafs, arifing from the imperfeét mixture of the materials, 
and their different {pecific gravities. Accordingly, we may 
obferve, that the moft tran{parent glafs is fubject to bubbles 
and veins, the methods of preventing which are yet little 
known; and this is an inconvenience by which Mr. Dol- 
lond’s excellent difcovery is affected ; for the flint-glafs which 
he ufesis peculiarly fubjeG to {mall veins, that difturb the rays 
intheir paffage, and render the vifion confufed. This effect 1s 
owing to the denfity of thefe veins being greater than that 
of the reft of the glafs, as appears from their image received 
on white paper, when the glafs is held between the paper 
and a candle, or other. luminous object : for this image of a 
vein, thus received, is a line brighter than the reft of the 
image of the glafs, and this bright line is defined by a dark 
‘edge on each fide. But the bright line evidently fhews a 
convergency of rays, which can only be effected by the 
veins being denfer than the medium in which they are placed. 
The reafon why flint glafs ismore fubjeét to veins than 
other glafs is, fays the tranflator of Macquer’s Chemical 
DiGionary, becaufe it is compofed of materials of more 
different denfities. 

Mr. Macquer, with a view of improving the manufac- 
ture of this glafs, propofes to facilitate the union of the calx 
of lead and fand, of which it is compofed, by depriv- 
ing the calx of lead, as much as poffible, of its phlogifton, 
which may be dene by combining the vitriolic acid with mi- 
nium, or red-lead, and expofing this compofition to the opera- 
tion. of fire, to difengage it from the acid ; and alfo by giving 
thefe two fubitances the greateft poffible degrees of fiuidity 
and mobility, which may be done by mixing with the com- 
pofition of them a confiderable quantity of folvents. Hilt. 
Acad. Scienc. for 1773. } 

Thriads in glafs, are thofe ftreaky filaments which arife 
from the vitrification of the clay; being generally green, 
and rendering the glafs more liable to crack at thefe parts. 
But one of the worlt defeGts (fays Aikin, udi fupra), 1s 
“fears, or drops of vitrified clay falling down trem the 
furnace into the pots, and entangled with the glafs. Arti- 
cles made of glafs with this defect, are always very brittle, 
and generally break of themfelves by flight changes of heat 
and cold.’” Small bubbles appear in glafs not fufficiently re- 
fined by a continuance of the melting heat ; and thefe may 
be owing to adeficiency of flux, fo that the glafs is lefs 
fufible, and the bubbles cannat eafily be difengaged. 
«« Hence,”’ fays the author now cited, « the foft fufible 

Jaffes with much lead are much lefs liable to this fault than 
rake hard, green bottle-glafs, which is made only of alkali 


and earth.””? The £vofs in glafs “ arife either from a portion 
of fand that has efcaped vitrification, and remains entangled 
in the glafs, or froma remaining quantity of glafs-gall 3 or 
from bits of the crucible which may be accidentally knocked 
off by the iron inftruments ufed in the working.” 

GLass of Antimony. See Oxyds of ANvimony aad V1- 
TRUM Antimonii ceratum. . 

Guass, Axungia of. See Axuncia, SANpiveR, and 
Gass, fupra. 

Guass of Borax. See Borax. 

Grass, Colouring of, toimitate gems. See GEvis. 

Grass, Gold-coloured. 'This kind of ylafs may be made! 
by taking ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard 
glafs, omitting the falt-petre ; and for every pound adding 
an ounce of calcined borax ; or, if this quantity doth not 
render the glafs fufficiently fufible, two ounces ; ten ounces 
of red tartar, of the deepeft colour, two ounces of manga- 
nefe, and two drams of charcoal of fallow, or any other foft 
kind. Precipitate of filver baked on glafs will ftain it yellow, 
and hikewife givea yellow colour on being mixed with and 
melted with forty or fifty times their weight of vitreous 
compofitions ; the precipitate from aqua-fortis_ by fixed al- 
kali feems to anfwer beft. Yellow glaffes may alfo be ob- 
tained with certain preparations of iron, particularly with 
Pruffian blue. But Dr. Lewis obferves, that the colour does 
not conitantly fucceed, nor approach to the high yellow of 
gold, with filver or with iron. he neareft imitations of 
gold which he has been able to produce, have been effeGed 
with antimony and lead. Equal parts of theyglafs of anti- 
mony, of flint calcined and powdered, and of minium, form- 
ed a glafs of ahigh yellow ; and with two parts of glafs of 
antimony, two of minium, and three of powdered flint, the 
colour approached {till more to that of gold. The laft com- 
polition exhibited a multitude of fmall fparkles interfperfed 
through its whole fubftance, which gave it a’ beautiful ap- 
pearance in the mafs, but were really imperfceétions, owing 
to air-bubbles. 

Neri directs, for a gold-yellow colour, one part of red 
tartar, and the fame quantity of manganefe, to be mixed 
with a hundred parts of frit. But Kunckel obferves, that 
thefe portions are faulty ; that one part, or one and a quar- 
ter of manganefe, is fufficient for a hundred of frit ; but 
that fix parts of tartar are hardly enough, unlefs the tartar 
is of a dark red colour, almoft blackifh ; and that he found 
it expedient to add to the tartar about a fourth of its weight 
of powdered charcoal. He adds, that the glafs {wells up 
very much in melting, andthat it muft. be left unftirred and 
worked as it {tands in fufion. Mr. Samuel More, in repeat- 
ing and varying this procefs, in order to render the colour 
more perfeét, found that the manganefe is entirely effential 
te the gold colour, and that the tartar is no otherwife of ufe, 
than in virtue of the coaly matter, to which it isin part re- 
duced by the fire; the phlogifton or inflammable part of the 
coal appearing in feveral experiments te be the direct ting- 
ing fubltance. Mr. Pott alfo, in his Neue Wichtige Phy- 
ficalifhch-Chymifche Materien, &c. printed in 1762, ob- 
ferves, that common coals give a yellow colour to. glafs; 
that different cozly matters differ in their tinging power ; _ 
that caput mortuum of foot and lamp-black anfwer better 
than common charcoal; and that the fparkling coal which 
remains in the retort after the rectification of the thick em- 
pyreumatic animal oils, is one of the moft active of thefe 
preparations. This preparation, he fays, powdered, and 


~then burnt again a little in a clofe veffel, is excéllent for ting- 


ing glafs, and gives yellow, brown, reddifh, or blackith co- 
four; according to its quantity: but the frit muft not be very 
hard 
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hard of fufion; for, in-this cafe, the flrong fire will deftroy 
the.colouring fubftance before the glafs melts, and he has 
found the following compofitions to be nearly the belt ; viz. 
fand two parts, alkali three, garts ; or, fand two, ; alka- 
li three, calcined borax one;,pr fand two, alkali two, 
calcined borax ones and though falt-petre is hardly 
ufed at all, or very {paringly, for yellow  glaffes, as 
it too much volatilizes the colouring fubltance ; yet here 
for the moft part a certain proportion of it, eafily determined 
by trial, is very neceffary ; for without it, the concentrated 
colouring matter isapt to make the glafs too dark, and even 
of an opaque pitchy blacknefs. It does not certainly appear 
that there is any material diverfity in the effects of different 
coals; the difference being probably owing to the different 
quantities of the inflammable matter which they contain 5 
fo that a little more fhall be required of one kind than of an- 
other, for producing the fame degree of colour in the glafs. 
Nor does the faftnete or fufibility of the frit appear te be in 

- refpect neceffary. 

Ee oil {pangles may be diffufed through the fub- 
ftance of glafs, by mixing the yellow tales with powdered 
glafs, and ringing the mixture into fufion. See Lewis's 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 223. 626, Ke. : 

Guass for counterfeiting lapis lazuli. See Lapis Lazutr. 

G ass refembling opal. See OPAL and Gens. 

Grass, Ruby. The way to give the true fine red of the 
ruby, with a fair tran{parence, to glafs, is as follows. Cal- 
cine in earthen veflels gold diffolved in aqua regia, the men- 
ftruum being evaporated by diflillation, more aqua regia added, 
and the abftra¢tion repeated five or fix times, till it becomes 
a red powder. This operation will require many days in a 
hot furnace ; when the powder 1s of a proper colour, take 
it out ; and when itis to be ufed, melt the finett cryftal glafs, 
and purify it, by often cafting it into water ; and then add, 
by {mall quantities, enough of this red powder to give it 
the true colour of a ruby, with an elegant and perfect tran{- 
parence. Neri. See Gems. H 

The procefs of tinging glafs and enamels by preparations 
of gold, were firft attempted about the beginning of the 17th 
eentury. Libavius, in one of his tracts, entitled Alchymia, 
printed in 1606, conjectures that the colour of the ruby pro- 
ceeds from gold, and that gold diffolved, and brought to red- 
nefs, might be made to communicate a like colour to factitious 
gems and glafs. On this principal Neri, in his « Art of 
Glafs,’’ dated 1611, gives the procefs above recited. Glau- 
ber, in 1648, publifhed a method of producing a red colour 
by gold, iu a matter which is of the vitreous kind, though not 
yertect glafs. For this purpofe he ground powdered flint or 
bed with four times its weight of fixed alkaline falt ; this 
mixture melts in a moderately ftrong fire, and when cold 
looks like glafs, but expofed to the air runs into a liquid 
ftate. On adding this liquor to folution of gold in aqua regia, 
the gold and flint precipitate together in form of a yellow 

owder, which by calcination becomes purple; by mix- 
ing this powder with three or four times its weight of the 
alkaliae folution of flint, drying the mixture, and melting it 
ina ftrong fire for an hour, a mals is obtained, ofa tranfparent 
ruby colour, and of a vitreous appearance, which neverthe- 
Jefs is foluble in water, or by the moifture of the air, on ac- 
count of the redundance of the falt. The honourable Mr. 
Boyle, in 2 work publifhed in 1680, mentions an experiment, 
in which a like colour was introduced into glafs without 
fufion; fer, having kept a mixture of gold and mercury in 
digeftion for fome months, the fire was at lait immoderately 
increafed, fo that the glafs burft with a violent explofion ; , 
and the lower part of the glafs was found tinged throughout 


of atranfparent red colour, hardiy to be equalled by that of 
rubies. See Porofity of Bodies, in Shaw’s Abridgment of 
Boyle’s Works, vol. i. p.459; and Appendix to the Scep- 
tical Chemilt. 

About the fame time Caffius is faid to have difcovered the 
precipitation of gold by tin, and that glafs might be tinged 
of aruby colour by melting it with this precipitate: though 
he does not appear, fays Dr. Lewis, from his treatife De 
Auro, to have been the difcoverer of either. He defcribes 
the preparation of the precipitate and itsufe, but gives no 
account of the manner of employing it ; only that he fays, 
one dram of gold, duly prepared, will tinge ten pounds of 
glafs. See Gorn precipitate awith tin. 

This procefs was foon after brought to perfection by 
Kunckel ; who fays, that one part of the precipitate is fufficient 
to give a ruby colour to 120 parts of glais, and a fenfible 
rednefs to upwards of 1900 parts ; but that the fucecfs is 
by no means conftant. Kunckel alfo mentions a purple-gold 
powder, refembling that of Neri, which he obtained by in- 
{piffating folution of gold to drynefs, abflracting from it 
frefh aqua regia three or four times, till the matter appears 
like oil; then precipitating with ilrong alkaline ley, and 
wathing the precipitate with water. By diffolving this pow- 
der in {pirit of falt, and precipitating it again, it becomes, he 
fays, extremely fair ; and in this ftate he diretis it to be mix- 
ed with adue proportion of Venice glafs. 

Orfchal in his treatife entitled Sol tine Vette, gives the 
following procefs for producing a very fine ruby. He di- 
rects the purple precipitate, made by tin, to be groundwith 
fix times its quantity of Venice-glats into a very fine powder, 
and this compound to be very caretully mingled with the frit 
or vitreous compofition to be tinged. His frit confifts of 
equal parts of borax, nitre, and fixed alkaline falt, and four 
times as much calcined flint as of each of the falts; but he 
gives no directions as to the proportion of the gold precipi- 
tate, or mode of fufion. Hellot defcribes a preparation, 
which mixed with Venice glafs, was found to give a beau- 
tiful purple enamel. This preparation confifts of equal 
parts of folution of gold, and of folution of zinc in aqua 
regia, mixed together with the addition of a volatile falt pre- 
pared from fal ammoniac, in quicklime, in fufficient quantity 
to precipitate the two metals. The precipitate is then gra- 
dually heated, till it acquires a violet colour. However, 
though a purple or red colour, approaching to that of ruby, 
may, by the methods above recited, be baked on glafs or 
enamels, and introduced into the mafs by fufion, the way of 
equally diffufing fuch a colour through a quautity of fluid 
glafs 1s fill, fays Dr. Lewis, a fecret. The following pro- 
cefs for making the ruby glafs was communicated to Dr. 
Lewis by an artift, who afcribed it to Kunckel. The gold 
is direéted to be diffolved in a mixture of one part of fpirit 
of falt, and three of aqua-fortis, and the tin in a mixture of 
one part of the former of thefe acids with two of the latter. 
The folution of gold being properly diluted with water (fee 
GoLp aS a &e.) the folution of tin is added, and the 
mixture left to itand tall the purple matter has fettled to the 
bottom. The colourlefs liquor is then poured off, and the 
purple fediment, while moift and not very thick, is thorougb- 
ly mixed with powdered flint or fand. This mixture is well 
ground with powdered nitre, tartar, borax, and arfenic, and 
the compound melted with a fuitable fire. The proportions 
of the ingredients are 2560 parts of fand, 384 of nitre, 240 
of tartar, 240 of borax, 28 of arfenic, 5 of tin, and 5 of 
gold. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Techn. p. 171. 621, &e. 

GLAss, white-opague, and_fimi-tranfparent, may be made of 
ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard glafs, and 


one 
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ene pound of well calcined horn, ivory, or bone; or an opaque 
whitenefs may be given to glafs, by adding one pound of 
very white arfenic¢ to ten pounds of flint elals. Let them be 
well powdered and mixed, by grinding them together ; and 
then fufed witha moderate heat, till thev are thoroughly in- 
corporated. A elafs of this kind is made in larce quan- 
tities at a manufacture near London, and uled Bat only for 
different kinds.of veflels, but as a white ground for enamel 
in dial-plates and {nuff-boxes, which do not require finifhing 
with much fire, becaufe it becomes very white and fufible 
with a moderate heat. | i 

Guass, Yellow ~See Golden-coloured Gass. 

Guass-balls, whichare circular or otherwife fhaped hollow 
veffels of glafs, may be coloured within, fo as to imitate 
the femi-pellucid gems. The method of doing it is this.: 
taake a ftrong folution of ichthyocolla, or ifinglafs, in com- 
mon water, by boiling ; pour a quantity of ths while warm 
into the hollow of a white glafs veffel ; ‘fhake it thoroughly 
about, that all the fides may be wetted, and then pour off 
the reft of the moifture. Immediately after this, throw in 
red lead, fhake it and turn it about, throw it into many places 
with a tube, and the moiture will make it flick and run in 
waves and pretty figures. ‘Then throw in fome of the pain- 
ter’s blue fmalt, and make it run in waves in the ball’as the 
red-lead ; then do the fame with verdigris, next with orpi- 
ment, then with red lake, all well ground ; always catting 
in the colours in different places, and turning the glafs, that 
the moilture within may run them into the waves. Then take 
fine plafter of Paris, and put a quantity of it into the ball ; 
fhake' it alfo nimbly about ; this will every where flick firmly 
to the glafs, and give it a {trong inner coat, keeping all 
the colours on yery fairly and {trongly. 

Thefe are fet on frames of carved wood, and much efteem- 
ed as ornaments in many places.. Neri, 

Guass-drops. See Rurerr’s drops. 

Giass, FLoliating of. See Foxrrarina and Looxinc- 
GLASS. 

Giass-gall, or fandiver, is the fcum of the glafs pots, 
which arifes during the vitrification of the frit. See GLAss, 
Jfupra. 

Gass, gilding of. See GirpinG of enamel and gla/s. 

GLass, grinding of. See GRindING 

Guass-houje Furnace, is the place in which the ingredi- 
ents or materials of glafs are fuled and vitrified. There are 
three kinds of furnaces ufed in the glafs-works. The f1/, 
called the «¢ calcar,”’ ferves for preparing or calcining the frit. 
It is made like an oven, 10 feet long, ieven broad, and two 
deep. The fuel, which is fea-coal, is put ina trench, on one 
fide of the furnace ; and the flame reverberates from the roof 
back upon the frit. The coals burn in an iron grate, and 
the afhes fall thence into holes underneath. 

The fecond isthe working furnace,’ in which the ingre- 
dients are melted, and the glafs is made. Its figure is 
round, refembling a dome, three yards in diameter, and two 
high, fupported on arches, beneath which is a large {pace for 
a brifk and copious draught of cold air from without : round. 
the infide there are arranged eight or more pots, and on thefe 
piling-pots, every where clofed except at one fide opening, 
which communicates with a {mall recefs formed by the alter- 
nate projections of the mafonry and flues of the oven.or kiln, 
in which recefs the workmen itand. The furnace has two 
partitions ; the lower, feparating the pots fromthe fire-place, 
has a circular hole in the centre covered witha grate, through: 
which the flame paifes from the fire-place into the furnace, 
being afterwards reyerberated from the arched fides and roof 
to the melting-pots, and pailing out with the {moke through 
the top of thedome, which is lengthened into a.chimney for. 


the fpace of afew feet. The fecond partition divides this 
from the leer or annealing furnace ; through the boccas, or 
working holes, when there are more than one, the metal is 
taken out of the pots, ard the pots put into the furnace: 
thee boccas are {topped with moveable covers, made of Jute 
and brick to fereen the eyes of the workmen from the fire ; 
and fometimes on each fide of the bocea is a boccarella, out 
of which coloured glafs, or finer metal is taken from the pilmg- 
pot. ‘Tothe furnace likewife occafionally belong ovens, or 
holes near the leer, for the calcining of tartar, iron, &c. 
The leer; which ferves to anneal and cool the veffels, and 
which Agricola makes a particular furnace, confilts of a 
tower, belides the leer; the tower hes di-ectly over the 
melting furnace, with a partition betwixt them about a feot 
thick, having an aperture called occhio, or hunella, through 
which the flame or heat afcends out of the furnace into the 
tower: on the floor or bottom of this tower, the veffels, 
fafhioned by the artift, are fet to be annealed; and as the 
flame has here a lefs degree of intenfity than that which is 
fultained by the pots, the veffels, after they have been formed, 
cool flowly and gradually. This ‘has ufually two boccasy 
or mouths, by which the glaffes are put in with a fork, and 
placed on the floor. The /eer is an avenue, five or fix yards 
leng, continued to the tower; through this the glafles, 
when annealed, are drawn in iron pans, called fraches, by 
which they come to cool by degrees, being quite cold by: 
the time they reach the mouth of the leer, which enters 
the “ farofel,’’? or room where the glaffes are to be fet. 
Vhe third is the ‘¢ grecn-glafs furnace,” which is a kind 
of compeund of all the former. It is made fquare, (the two 
former being circular,) having an arch at each angle for an- 
nealing and cooling the glaffes, ‘The metal is wrought on 
two oppofite fides, and on the other two they haye their 
calcars, into which are made linnet-holes for the fire to 
come from the furnace, to bake the frit, and alfo to dif- 
charge the fmoke. Fires are made in the arches to anneal: 
the veffels, fo that the whole procefs is done in one furnace. 
The materials with which the infides of thefe furnaces: are 
conftruéted are not ordinary brick (which would foon melt 
down into glafs, as would alfo all the fofter itones,) but. 
hard and fandy kinds, called by Imperatus ‘ pyramachia. ” 
But when bricks are ufed, they fhould be formed of an earch 
which poffeffes in the highett degree the qualities: of denfity 
and infulibility, for refilting the fire, which continues to aét 
upon them, without ceffation for along time; as*the fires 1m 
a glafs-houle are feldom fuffered to go out, from the time 
when the furnace is’ firft employed till it needs repair, and. 
the interval may be two or three years; the walls of the fur- 
nace, for this reafon, as well as the pots, are conftructed: 
chiefly of clay, mixed with fand, and other materials ofta 
refractory kind, in due proportion. See GLAss-pots. 
Grass of lad, a glafs made with the addition of a large 
quantity of lead, of great ufe in the art of making counter-- 
feit gems. ‘The method of making it is this: put a large 
uantity of lead into a potter’s kiln, and keep it ina {tate 
of fufion with a moderate fire, till it is calcined.to a grey 
loofe powder: then fpread it in the kiln, and give it. a 
ereater heat, continually ftirring it to keep it from running 
into limps; continue this feveral hours, tll the powder be- 
come of a fair yellow; then take it out and fiftit fine: this 
is called calcined lead. oe 
"Take of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, and cryttalline, 
or other frit, twelve pounds; mix thefe as well as poilible 
together; put them into a pot, and fet them in the furnace 
for ten hours; then caft the whole, which will be now per- 
fe€tly melted, into water; feparate the loofe lead from it, 
and return the metal into the pot; and after ne in 
wion 
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fufion twelve hours more, it will be fit to work. It is very 
tender and brittle, and muft be worked with great care, 
taking it flowly out of the pot, and continually wetting-the 
marble it is wrought upon. Neri. 

It is well known, that cerufs, or white lead, minium, li- 
tharge, and all the other preparations and calces of lead, 
are-ealily fufed by a moderate fire, and formed into-a tranf- 
parent glafs of a deep yellow colour. But this glafs is fo 
penetrating and powerful a flux, that it is neceflary to give 
lt a greater confiftence, in order to render it fit for ufe. 
With this view, two parts of calx of lead, e. g- minium, 
and other parts of fand, or powdered flints, may be put 
into a crucible of refractory clay, and baked into a compact 
body. Let this crucible, well clofed with a luted lid, be 
placed in a melting furnace, and gradually heated, for an 
hour, or an hour and a half; and afterwards let the heat be 
increafed, fo as to obtain a complete fufion, and continued 
in that itate for the fame time: let this crucible remain to 
cool in the furnace, and when it is broken, a very tranfpa- 
rent yellow-coloured glafs will be found in it. Some add 
nitre and common falt to the above mixture, becaufe thefe 
falts promote the fufion and the more equal diftribution of 
the fand. This glafs of lead has a confiderable fpecific gra- 
vity, and its lowett part is always the heavieft. It is an im- 
portant flux in the aflays of ores to facilitate their {corifica- 
tions. 

Glafs of lead is capable of all the colours of the gems in 
very great perfe@tion. The methods of giving them are 
thefe: for green, take polverine frit twenty pounds, lead 
calcined fixteen pounds; fift both the powders very fine; 
then melt them inte a glafs, feparating the unmixed lead, 
by plunging the mafs in water; after this return it into the 
pot, and add brafs thrice calcined fix ounces, and one penny- 
weight of crocus martis made with vinegar; put this in at 
fix different times, always carefully mixing it together; let 
it finally fettle an hour, then mix it together, and take a 
proof of it; when the colour is right, let it itand eight 
hours, and then work it. If inftead of the calcined brafs 
the fame quantity of the caput mortuum of the vitriolum 
veneris be ufed, the green is yet much finer. 

For topaze-colour take cryftal frit fifteen pounds, cal- 
cined lead twelve pounds; mix them well together, by fift- 
ing the powders through a fine fieve; then fet them in a 
furnace not too hot, and feparate the fuperfluous unmixed 
lead, by cafting the whole into water: repeat this twice; 
then add half gold yellow glafs, and let them incorporate 
and purify, and they will be of the true and exaét colour of 
the original topazes. 

For fea-green, take eryftal frit fixteen pounds, calcined 
lead ten pounds; mix and fift them together, and fet them 
in a pot in a furnace: in twelve hours the whole will be 
melted; then cafk it into water and feparate it from the 
lopfe lead; put them into the furnace again for eight hours; 
then feparate the loofe lead by wafhing a fecond time, and 
return it to the pot for eight hours more.. Neri. See Gens. 

Cxass, Painting in. The primitive manner of painting in 
glafs was very fimple, and of confequence very eafy: it con- 
fied in the mere arrangement of pieces of glafs of different 
colours, in fome fort of fymmetry; and conttituted a kind 
of what we call Mo/zic work. 

Afterwards, when they came to attempt more regular de- 
figns, and even to reprefent figures raifed with all their 
fades, their whole addrefs went no farther than to the draw- 
ing the contours of the figures in black, with water colours, 
and hatching the draperies, after the fame manner, on glafies 
of the colour of the object intended to be painted. For the 
carnations, they chofe glafs of a bright red; upon which 


they defigned the principal lineaments of the face, &c. with 
black. 

At laft the tafte for this fort of painting being confider- 
ably improved, and_the art being found applicable to the 
adorning of churéhes, bafilicas, &c.they found means of 
incorporating the eoleurs with the glafsitfelf, by expofing 
them to a proper degree of fire, after the colours had beea 
laid on. 

A French painter at-Marfeilles is faid to have given the 
firft notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pontifi- 
cate of Julius II. But Albert Durer, and Lucas of Ley- 
den, were the firft that carried it to any height. 

The colours ufed in painting on glafs are very different 
from thofe ufed either in painting in oil, or water. 

The d/ack is made of two-thirds of fakes, or feales of 
iron, beaten up, and mixed with another third of rocaille, 
or little glafs beads. White, with fand, or little white peb- 
bles, calcined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards ground 
on marble; with one fourth-part of falt-petre, added there- 
to, and the mixture calcined and pulverized oyer again: to 
which, when they are ready to ufe it, is added a little gyp- 
fum,-or plaiter of Paris well ground, &c. For yellow, 
they ufe leaf-filver ground, mixed up in a crucible, with 
fulphur or falt-petre; then well beaten and ground on a 
porphyry ftone; and, at length, ground over again with 
nine times as much red ochre. Red is made of litharge of 
filver, and {cales of iron, gum Arabic, ferretta, glafs-beads, 
and blood-itone, nearly in equal quantities. This is one of 
the moft difficult colours, and the preparation only to be 
learned by experience. Green is made of xs uftum, one 
ounce; as much black lead, and four ounces of white fand, 
incorporated by the fire. After calcination, they add a 
fourth part of falt-petre: after a fecond calcination, a fixth 
part more: after which they make a third coétion before it 
is ufed. Azure, purple, and violets, are prepared like green, 
only leaving out the xs uftum, and in the lieu thereof ufing 
fulphur for azure; perigueux for purple; and both thete 
drugs for violet. Carnations are made of ferretta and ro- 
caille. And laftly, colours for the hair, trunks of trees, &c. 
are made of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 

This account of colours we have from M. Felibien’s ex- 
cellent work Des Principes d’ArchiteCture, &c. though it 
muft be owned, that all the painters on glafs do not ufe 
them; there being few artifts of that kind but have in- 
vented their own particular ones, whereof they ufually 
make great fecrets. But this is certain, that thefe above 
defcribed are fufficient for the beft paintings of all forts ; 
provided the perfon has but the fkill to manage them. __ 

In the windows of divers ancient churches, chapels, col- 
leges, &c. we meet with the moft beautiful and@lively 
colours imaginable ; fuch as far exceed any ufed: among 
us: but itis not that the fecret of making thofe colours 
is loft; but that the moderns would not go to the ex- 
pence of them; nor take all the neceflary pains; becaufe 
this fort of painting is not now fo much efteemed as 
formerly. ; 

Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes of painting in England, 
has traced the hiftory of this art from the reformation, 
when mifguided zeal deitroyed moft of the monuments 
of it in our churches, through a feries of profeffors to the 
prefent time. Among the later proficients in this ‘art 
were Ifaac Oliver, who painted the windows at Chrift- 
church, Oxford, in 17¢0; William Price, who in the 
fame year painted the windows in Merton chapel ; William 
Price, the fon, to whofe art we owe. the windows at 
Queen's, New-college, and Maudlin, of whom Mr. 
Walpole fays, thai his colours are fine, his drawing 
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good, and his tafte in ornaments and Mofaic far fuperior 
to any of his predeceflors, and equal to the antique. 
In 1761, Mr. Paterfon, an auctioneer late of Effex-houfe 
in London, exhibited the two firft auctions of painted glafs 
imported from Flanders; and undertook alfo to eftablifh a 
manufacture of painted glafs: feveral of the pieces of this 
ingenious artilt exhibited colours vying in perfe€tion with 
the old paintings. 

Thofe beautiful works, among the painters in glafs, which 
were made in the gla{s-houfe, were of two kinds: in fome, 
the colour was diffufed through the whole body of glafs ; 
in others, whieh were the more common, the colour was 
only on one fide, fearee penetrating within the fubitance 
above one-third of a line; though this was, more or lefs, 
according to the nature of the colour; the yellow being al- 
ways found to enter the deepeft. 

Thefe laft, though not fo ftrong and beautiful as the 
former, were of more advantage to the workmen ; becaufe, 
on the fame glafs, though already coloured, they could fhew 
other kinds of colours, where there was occafion to embroider 
draperies, enrich them with foliages, or reprefent other or- 
naments of gold, filver, &c. 

In order to this, they made ufe of emery ; grinding, or 
wearing down the furface of the glafs, till fuch time as 
they were got through the colour, to the clear glafs ; this 
done, they applied the proper colours on the other fide 
of the glafs. By this means the new colours were pre- 
vented from running and mixing among the former, when 
the glafles came to be expofed to the fire, as will hereafter 
be fhewn. 

When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or 
filvered, they contented themfelves to bare the glofs of its 
colour with emery, without applying any new colour at all ; 
and it was in this manner that they wrought the lights and 
heightenings on all kinds of colours. 

The painting with vitreous colours on glafs depends en- 
tirely on the fame principles as painting in enamel; and 
the manner of executing it is likewife the fame; except 
that in this the tranfpareney of the colours being indif- 
penfibly requifite, no fubftances can be ufed to form them 
but fuch as vitrify perfetly: and, therefore, the great 
object is to find a fet of colours, which are compofed of 
fuch fubitances, as, by the admixture of other bodies, 
may promote their vitrification and fufion; are capable of 
being converted into glafs; and melting, in that ftate, 
with lefs heat than is fufficient to melt fuch other kinds 
of glafs as may be chofen for the ground or body to be 
painted; te temper thefe colours, fo as to make them 
proper to be worked with a pencil; and to burn or reduce 
them “by heat, toa due ftate of fufion, without injuring 
or melting the glafs which conititutes the body painted. 
The firft thing to be done, in order to paint on glafs, in 
the modern way, is to defign, and even colour, the 
whole fubje& on paper. Then they make choice of pieces 
of glafs proper to receive the feveral parts, and proceed 
to divide or diftribute the defign itfelf, or the paper it is 
drawn on, into pieces fuitable to thofe of glafs; having 
always a view that the glafles may joi in the contours 
of the figures, and the folds of the draperies; that the 
carnations and other finer parts may not be damaged 
by the lead wherewith the pieces are to be joined toge- 
ther. 

The diitribution being made, they mark all the glafles, 
as well as papers, with letters, or numbers, that they 
may be known again; which done, applying each part 
of the defign on the glafs intended for it, they copy or 
transfer the defign upon this glafs, with the black colour, 
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diluted in gum-water; by tracing and following all the 
lines and ftrokes, as they appear through the glafs, with 
the point of a pencil. 

When thefe firft ftrokes are well dried, which happens 
in about two days, the work being only in black and 
white, they give it a flight wafh over, with urine, gum 
Arabic, and a little black; and this feveral times repeat- 
ed, according as the fhades are defired to be heightened ; 
with this precaution, never to apply a new wafh, till the 
former is fufficiently dried. This done, the lights and 
rifings are given, by rubbing off the colour in the re{pec- 
tive places, with a wooden pomt or the handle of the 
pencil. 

As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are ufed 
with gum-water, much as in painting in miniature ; taking 
care to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- 
lines of the defign; or even, for the greater fecurity, to 
apply them on the other fide, efpecially yellow, which 
is very pernicious to other colours, by blending there- 
with. 

And here too, as in pieces of black and white, parti- 
cular regard muft be always had, not to lay colour on co- 
lour, or lay on a new lay, till fuch time as the former are 
well dried. It may be added, that the yellow is the only 
colour that penetrates through the glafs, and incorporates 
therewith by the fire; the reft, and particularly the blue, 
which is very difficult to ufe, remaining on the furface, 
or at leaft entering very little. When the painting of all 
the pieces is finifhed, they are carried to the furnace or 
oven, to anneal or bake the colonrs. The furnace here 
ufed is fmall, built of brick, from eighteen to thirty inches 
fquare; at fix inches from the bottom is an aperture, to 
put in the fuel, and maintain the fire. Over this aper- 
ture is a grate, made of three fquare bars of iron, which 
traverfe the furnace, and divide it into two parts. Two 
inches above this partition is another little aperture, through 
which they take out pieces, to examine how the co¢tion 
goes forward. 

On the grate is placed a fquare earthen pan, fix or feven 
inches deep; and five or fix inches lefs, every way, than 
the perimeter of the furnace. On one fide hereof is a 
little aperture, through which to make the trials, placed 
dire€tly oppofite to that of the furnaces deftined for the 
fame end. 

In this pan are the pieces of glafs to be placed in the 
following manner ; firft, the bottom of the pan is covered 
with three ftrata, or layers of quicklime, pulverized ; 
thofe ftrata being feparated by two others, of old broken 
slafs: the defign whereof is to fecure the painted glafs 
from the too intenfe heat of the fire. This done, the glaffes 
are laid horizontally on the laft, or uppermott, layer of 
lime, 

The firft row of glafs, they cover over witha layer of 
the fame powder an inch deep ; and over this they lay an- 
other range of glaffes: and thus alternately, till the pan is 
quite full; taking care that the whole heap always ends 
with a layer of the lime-powder. ‘ 

The pan thus prepared, they cover ‘up the furnace with 
tiles, on a f{quare table of earthen-ware, clofely luted 
all round; only having five little apertures, one at each 
corner, and another in the middle, to ferve as chim- 
nies. 

Things thus difpofed, there remains nothing but to give 
the fire to the work. The fire for the two firit hours mutt 
be very moderate; and muft be increafed in proportion 
as the coction advances, for the fpace of ten or twelve 
hours; in which time it is ufually conmpleted. At lait, 
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the fire, which at firft was only of charcoal, is to be of 
dry wood; fo that the flame covers the whole pan, and 
even iffues out at the chimnies. 

During the laft hours, they make affays from time to 
time, by taking out pieces laid for that purpofe, through 
the little aperture of the furnace, and pan, to fee whe- 
ther the yellow be perfeét, and the other colours in good 
order. When the annealing is thought fufficient, they 
proceed with great hafte to extinguifh the frre, which 
otherwife would foon burn the colours, and break the 
glaffes. See ParnTine. : 

GLAss, painting on, by means of peints. 
wig. 

Gtass, poli/bing of. See PoursutxG and GrinpvInG. 

Gtass-porcelain, the name given by many to a modern 
invention of imitating the china-ware with glafs. The me- 
thod given by M. Reaumur, who was the firft that carried 
the attempt to any degree of perfection, is delivered by that 
gentleman in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, to this effect. This change of glafs was firft taken 
notice of by Neumann, who, in diftilling milk in a glafs 
retort, obferved, that the bottom of the veffel acquired the 
appearance of porcelain, which he attributes to the fine 
white earthy matter of the milk forced into the glafs by heat. 
Neum. Chem. Works by Dr. Lewis, p. 571- 

The mixing of glafs reduced to powder, with other lefs 
eafily vitrifiable fubitances for forming a pafte, to be after- 
wards made into a fort of a porcelain, has been a contrivance 
long practifed, but it is very troublefome, and the refult 
fubject to many faults; but this new ware is made of glafs 
alone, and that with much lefs trouble, and without the 
reducing it to powder. By this art, veffels of glafs are 
changed into vefiels of a fort of porcelain, without altering 
their form, and the meaneit glafs made only of fand, lime, 
‘and faline afhes, ferves as well as the beft for that purpofe : 
eur common coarfe green quart-bottles, or the great bell 
glaffes with which gardeners cover their melons, &c. being 
by this means changeable into a beautiful white fort of por- 
celain ware ; and this is to be done in fo eafy a manner, and 
with fo fmall expence, that it requires no more trouble or 
charge, than that of baking a common vefiel of our coarfe 
earthen-ware ; and for this reafon the yeflels of this fort of 
ware may be afforded extremely cheap. 

It is very certain, that all porcelain ware is_a fubftance 
in the ftate of femi-vitrification: and in order to bring glafs, 
which is a wholly vitrified fubftance, into the condition of 
porcelain, there requires no more than to reduce it to a lefs 
perfeétly vitrified ftate. 

The quettion which would naturally be ftarted on this oc- 
cafion, is, whether it be poffible to reduce glafs to a lefs 
vitrified flate, it having already undergone what is efteemed 
the lait change by fire. But when we confider, that the 
mafs of antimony, the vitrifications ef many of the metals, 
as the glafs of lead, and the counterfeit gems coloured by 
the metals, are more or lefs eafily reduced again by che- 
miltry to metals, &c. the reducing of fand, flints, &c. after 
they are vitrified, at leait a little way back toward their 
native or priftine itate, may appear not wholly impracticable, 
and the attempts which M. Reaumur made on this occafion, 
were what gave him the firlt hints of the glafs-porcelain ; 
called from his name “ Reaumur’s porcelain.” 

The method of making it is this. The glafs veffels to be 
converted into procelain are to be put into a large earthen 
vellel, fuch as the common fine earthen difhes are baked in, 
or into fufficiently large crucibles ; the veflels are to be filled 

_ with a mixture of fine white fand, and of fine gypfum or 
plailer-ftone burnt into what is called plafter of Paris, and 
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all the interftices are to be filled up with the fame powders 
fo that the glafs veflels may no where touch either one an- 
other, or the fides of the veffel they are baked in. The veffel 
is to be then covered down and luted, and the fire does the 
reft of the work ; for this is only to be put into a common 
potter's furnace, and when it has ftood there the ufual time 
for the baking of the other veffels, it is to be taken out, and 
the whole contents will be found uo longer glafs, but con- 
verted into a white opaque fubftance, which is a very elegant 
porcelain, and has almoft the properties of that of China. 
Memoirs Acad. Sciences Par. 1739. 

The powder which has ferved once, will do again as well 
as frefh, and that for a great many times: nay, it feems, 
ever fo often. The caufe of this transformation, fays Mac- 
quer, is probably that the vitriolic acid of the gypfum quits 
its bafis of calcareous earth, and unites with the alkaline falt 
and faline earth of the glafs, with which it forms a kind of 
falt or felenites, differing from the calcareous felenites, by 
the interpofition of which matter the glafs acquires the 
qualities of porcelain. Dr. Lewis, from a variety of ex- 
periments on the nature and qualities, and method of pro- 
ducing this porcelain, has deduced the following conclu- 
fions: 1. Green glafs cemented with white fand received no 
change in a heat below ignition: in a low red-heat, the 
change proceeded very flowly ; but in a {trong red-heat, ap- 
proaching to whitenels, the thickeft pieces of glafs bottles 
were thoroughly changed in three hours. 2. The glafs 
fuftained the following progreffion of changes. Its furface 
firt became blue; its tranfparence was diminifhed, and 
when held between the light and the eye, it appeared of a 
yellowifh hue: afterwards it was changed a little way on 
both fides into a white fubftance, externally ftill blueifh: and 
as this change advanced {till farther and farther within the 
elafs, the colour of the vitreous part in the middle ap- 
proached nearer to yellow: the white coat was of a fine 
fibrous texture, and the fibres were difpofed nearly parallel 
to one another, and traniverfe to the thicknefs of the picce: 
by degrees the glais became throughout white and fibrous, 
the external blucifhnefs at the fame time going off, and being 
fucceeded by a dull whitifh or dun colour: by a full longer 
continuance in the fire, the fibres were changed Sedu 
from the external to the internal part, and converted into 
grams ; and the texture then was not unlike that of common 
porcelain, The grains, at firft fine and fomewhat glofly, 
appeared afterwards Jarger and duller, and at Jength the 
fubitance of the glafs became porous and friable, like a 
mafs of white fand flightiy cohering. 3. Concerning the 
qualities ef the converted glafs Dr. Lewis obferves, that the 
whitenefs of the internal part wes not inferior to that of 
porcelain, but that ies furface was the leaft beautiful; that 
the thick pieces were quite opaque, and that feveral thin 
pieces were femi-tranfparent: that while it remained in a 
fibrous ttate, its hardnefs became greater than that of glafs, 
or of the common kinds of porcelain; it was a of 
fuftaming fudden changes of heat and cold better than any 
porcelain ; and in a moderate whitc heat, it was fufible into 
a fubftance not fibrous, but vitreous and fmooth, like white 
enamel; that when its texture had been coarfely granulated, 
it was now much fofter and unfufible; and, laitly, that 
when fome coarfely granula:ed unfulible pieces which, with 
the continuance of a moderate heat, would have become 
porous and friable, were fuddenly exposed to an intenfe fire, 
they were rendered remarkably more compaG than before ; 
the folidity of fome of them being fuperior to that of any 
other ware. 4. No differences appeared in the internal 
colour, hardnefs, texture, or the regular fucceffion of 
changes, from the ufe of different cementing f{ubilances ; 

though 
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though in external appearances the differences were.confider- 
able. All the pieces which had been furrounded with char- 
coal or with foot were externally of a deep black colour, 
which did not difappear by expofare tga {trong fire during 
an hour, with free accefs of air. Colored clays and fands 
communicated different fhades of a brown, colour; and white 
earths gave whitifh, greyifh, or brownifh tinges. White 
fand, calcined flints, and gypfum, gave in general the 
greateft whitenefs, and tobacco-pipe clay the greatett gloffi- 
nefs and brightnefs. Glaffes compofed of earths without al- 
kaline falt, glafs of lead, flint-glafs, crown-clafs, looking- 
glafs plates, a glafs prepared with calcined flints and a fixed 
alkaline falt, and even green glafs which had been fufed toge- 
ther with a ninth part of alkaline falt, fuffered none of the 
above alterations by cementation. Green bottle-glafs and 
common window-olafs were molt fufceptible of thefe altera- 
tions. 6. The changes produced by cementation could not 
proceed from any abforption of matter from the cementing 
fubftance ; becaufe no increafe of weight was given, and 
becaufe the fame changes were produced upon a piece of 
elafs merely by heat, without any cementing fubitance. 
See Com. Phil. ‘Techn. p. 230—255. 

Mr. Gregory Watt, in his valuable paper on bafalt (Phil. 
Tranf. for 1804, cited by Aikin,) alleges this porcellanous 
change of glafs as an illuftration of his important principle, 
wiz. “that bodies whofe fibres have a natural tendency toa 
cryttalline arrangement, or a polarity, when vitrified by a 
fuificient heat and cooled hattily in the vitreous ftate, are able 
fubfequently to return to their natural cryttalline arrange- 
ment of fibre, when expofed to a heat merely fufficient to 
foften the texture, though not enough for fufion. This, 
in the inflance of bafalt, he fhews by the fingular cryttalli- 
zations farmed in the cells of fufed bafalt, long after it had 
loft the liquidity of fufion. The circumftance of no mate- 
rial change occurring in the weight of elafs by this conver- 
fion into the fibrous {tate, fhews inconteftably that it cannot 
be owing either to any thing gained during the procefs, nor 
to any material lofs of the alkali; and this is alfo rendered 
manifeft by its return to the vitreous {tate and vitreous quali- 
ties when again melted. This too may again be porcel- 
lanized in the fame way, and again be melted into glafs, 
and fo on alternately."’ See Porcetary. 

Guass-fots, the veflels in the glafs manufacture ufed for 
melting the glafs. Thofe for the white glafs works are made 
of atobacco-pipe clay, brought from the Ifle of Wight, 
which is firtt well wathed, then caleined, and afterwards 
ground to a fine powder ina mill; which being mixt with 
water, is then trod with the bare feet till it is of a proper 
confiftence, to mould with the hands into the proper fhape 
of the veffels. When thefe are thus made, they are after- 
wards annealed over the furnace. ‘Thofe for the green-glafs 
work are made of the nonfuch, and another fort of clay from 
Staflordthire ; they make thefe fo large as to hold three or 
four hundred weight of metal. And befides thefe, they have 
a {mall fort called piling pots, which they fet upon the 
larger, and which contain a finer and more nice metal fit for 
the niceft works. Neri. 

The clay that is ufed for this purpofe fhould be of the 
pureit and mott refractory kind, and well c'eanfed from all 
fandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters ; and to this it will 
be proper to add ground crucibles, white fand, calcined 
flints duly levigated, or a certain proportion of the fame 
clay baked, and pounded not very finely. The quantity of 
baked clay that ought to be mixed with the crude clay, to 
prevent the pots from cracking when dried, or expofed to a 
great heat, is net abfolutely determined, but depends on 


the quality of the crude clay, which is more or lefs fat. M, 
D’ Antic, in a memoir on this fubje€t, propofes the follow- 
ing method of afcertaining it: the burnt and crude clay, 
being mixed in different proportions, fhould be forraed into 
cakes, one inch thick, and four inches long and wide. Let 
thefe cakes be flowly dried, and expofed to a violent heat, 
till they become as hard and as much contratted as poffible, 
and in this ftate be examined ; and the cake, he fays, which 
has fuffered a diminution of its bulk equal only to an 
eightecnth part, is made of the beft proportions. “He ob- 
ferves, in general, that moft clays require that the propor- 
tion of the burnt fhould be to the frefh as four to five. 

It is of great importance that the material of which the 
pots are made fhould be carefully feleCted, as they are ex- 
pofed to the action of a very fierce fire, and alfo to the fol- 
vent activity of the glafs with its powerful fluxes. They 
fhould alfo be made very thick and ftrong, as they are in- 
tended to laft for many months. When finifhed, they are 
placed in a warm room in order to difcharge their moi{ture, 
and any fmall fiffures arifing from the unequal fhrinking of 
the clay are clofed by gently beating with a mallet. They 
are afterwards gradually heated in a fmall oven, conftruéted 
for this purpofe, and flowly brought to a red heat ; and 
after remaining for fome time in this {tate, they are removed 
to the furnace, and fixed down in their places by fire-clay. 
Here, on account of a further fhrinking, they remain for a 
day or two before they are fit for receiving the glafs mate- 
rials. Pots of this kindare faid to laft, at an average, about 
a year. 

Giass Tubes are of various lengths, diameters, and forms, 
according to the purpofes to which they are applied. Thefe 
are often formed with the lamp and blow-pipe, in the manner 
deferibed under the article Lame-blwers. In this way 
tubes are fealed hermetically (fee Hermericat Seal), tubes 
are bent, others are joined, bulbs are annexed to tubes for 
thermometers, &c., and glafs is drawn out into threads. 

It has been obferved, that glafs tubes laid before the 
fire in an horizontal pofition, and with their extremities fup- 
ported, have had a rotatory motion about their axes; and 
alfo a progreflive motion towards the fire, even when their 
fupports are inclined from the fire, fo that the tubes will 
move a little upwards. See Phil. Tranf. N° 476. § 1. 

When the progreflive motion of the tube is topped by 
any obitacle, its motion about its axis will itill continue. 
When the tubes are placed in a nearly upright potture lean- 
ing to the right band, the motion will be from catt to weft; 
but if they lean to the left, the motion will be from weit te 
eaft; when the nearer they are placed to the perfectly up- 
right pofture, the lefs the motion will be either way. 

If the tube be placed horizontally on a glafs plane, the 
frarment, for inftance, of coach window-glafs, mitead of 
moving towards the fire, will move from it, and about its 
axis, in a contrary direétion to what it had done before. 
Nay, it will recede from the fire and move a little upwards, 
when the plane inclines towards the fire. 

Neither the draught of airup the chimney, not attraction 
or repulfion, are the caufe of thefe phenomena. It feems 
rather owing to the {welling of the tube towards the fire ; 
for allowing fuch {welling, gravity mutt pull the tube down, 
when fupported near its extremities horizontally ; and a 
frefh part beg expofed to the fre and {welling out again, 
mift fall down again, and fo on fucceflively ; which will 
produce a rotatory motion towards the fire. 

If the tube be fupported by two other tubes, and thefe be 
brought near to each other, and to the centre of the fup- 
ported tube, then its parts hanging over on each fide, being 
larger than the part which lies between the fupporters, will, 
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by their weight, pull downwards, and confequently force 
the middle part, refling upon its two props, upwards: and 
being lefs advanced towards the fire, as being lefs heated, 
will, by their oblique fituation, pull the middle part back- 
wards alfo from the fire, which will caufe a rotatory regreflive 
motion, quite contrary to what the tube had when fupported 
near its extremities. And when a fingle tube lies inclining 
oppofite to the fire, either to the right hand or to the left, 
out of a plane perpendicular to the furface of the fire, gra- 
vity will not permit the curved part to reft, but pull it 
down till it coincides with a plane perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon ; and confequently, as new curves are generated, new 
motions will be fo too; that is, the tube will be made to 
move about its axis, with this difference, when the tube in- 
clines to the right hand, the motion will be from eaft to weit ; 
when to the left hand, from weft to eaft. The juitnefs of 
this reafoning is made manifeft, by bending a wire, and fup- 
porting it firft near its extremities, then near its centre on 
each fide, afterwards inclining it to the right and to the 
left ; the bending in every cafe reprefenting the curved part 
of the tube next the fire. This folution of the phenomena 
is rendered the more probable from hence, that when four 
fupporters were made ufe of, one at each extremity, and two 
near the middle, there was no motion at all, either backward 
or forward. Nox does the increafe of contaét hinder the mo- 
tion, becaufe the plate of glafs was fo broad as to have a 
much greater contact with the tube, and yet both the rota- 
tory and regrefliye motions were manifett. 

Thefe experiments fucceeded beft with tubes about twenty 
or twenty-two inches long ; the diameter about one-tenth 
of an inch: and they had in each a pretty ftrong pin fixed 
in cork, for an axis to roll with on the fupporting tubes. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 476. 

Gass reecivers, how to cement the cracks of. See CEMENT 
and RECEIVER. 

. Grass, how to take the impreffion of antique gems in. See 
Gem. 

The property which glafs poffeffes in common with other 
fubftances of being expanded by heat, and contracted by 
cold, was long ago obferved and evinced by Mr. Hook. 
See Birch’s Hitt of the Royal Society, vol.i. p. 411. See 
‘TrHeERMOMETER. 

- Grass, Laws relating to. No glafs fhall be imported 
into Ireland, other than the manufacture of Great Britain, 
on pain of forfeiting the fame, and fhip, and tos. a pound. 
19 G. II. c. 12. If any foreign glafs fhall be landed or un- 
fhipped before entry and payment of the duties, or without 
warrant from the proper officer, the fame fhall be forfeited, 
or its value ; and the matter or other perfon having command 
of the veflel, and every other perfon concerned in fuch 
landing or unfhipping, fhall forfeit too/. 17 G. III. c. 39. 
And by 38 G. III. c. 33. for preventing the fraudulent 
importation of glafs, every package containing any plate or 
plates of glafs unframed, being plate, crown, or JSbeet giafs, 
which hall be imported, or brought into this kingdom for ex- 
portation, fhall be marked on the outfide in Roman letters 
four inches long at lealt, with the word Grass, on pain of 
forfeiture, together with the package, and all goods con- 
tamed in it. The mafter of the vefiel importing fuch package, 
fhall, in reporting his cargo, exprefs every {uch package of 

lafs, on pain of forfeiting the fame, and alfo 1o0/ Nor 
fhall any fuch package be imported, which fhall not contain 
500 weight, on pain of forfeiture ; but not extending to 
any pat of glafs 60 inches in length or upwards, on account 
of the package not being marked. By 43 G. III. c. 69. 
For every 100 weight of materials, &c. that fhall be made 
ufe of in Great Britain for the making of plat: or flint gla/s, 


or enamel, flained, or paftegla/s, ot phial glafs, fhall be paid b 
the maker thereof 4 es 4 : fee wee eet aight oF 
materials ufed in making /pread window gla/s, commonly 
called broad glafs, 8s. 2d.; for every hundred weight of mate- 
rials ufed for making all other window glafs (not being 
fpread glafs), whether flafhed, or otherwile manufaétured, 
commonly called crowz glafs, or German fheet glafs, 11. 4s. 6d.5 
for every hundred weight of materials ufed in making com- 
mon bottles (not being phials), and of veflels ufed in che- 
mical laboratories, and of garden glaffes, and of all other veffels 
or utenfils made of common bottle metal, 4s. 1d.; and for 
every hundred weight of plate glais, and of all other glafs 
manufaétures, which fhall be imported into Great Britain, 
the fame not being flafks, in which wine or oil is imported, nor 
foreign green glafs bottles, nor Irifh glafs, or glafs manufac- 
tures imported direétly from Ireland, tobe paid by theimporter 
before the landing thereof, 2/. 2s. And any glafs-maker fhall 
take out a licence, for which he fhall pay ro/., to be renewed 
annually ten days at leaft before the end of the year, on 
the penalty of so/. 24 G. III. c. 41. 43 G. IIL. c. 69. 
The place of making glais fhall be entered, before the com- 
mencement of manufacture, and all work-houfes, furnaces, 
pots, annealing arches, &c. &c. on pain of forfeiting 200/. 
19 G. II. c. 12. 17 G. IIE. ¢. 39. 35 G. IIT. ¢. 114. 
Officers may enter and furvey, and mark pots; and any 
perfon counterfeiting or altering fuch mark, or conniving 
at its being done, fhall forfeit 5o0o/. ; or defacing, or caufing 
to be defaced or obliterated fuch mark, incurs a forfeiture of 
2oo/. 35 G. III. c. 114. Notice of beginning to work 
fhall be given in writing, on pain of forfeiting 20/. 19 G. II. 
c. 12. And notice of filling every pot fhall be given twelve 
hours before the operation is begun, on pain of so/. 19 G. If. 
c. 12. 17 G. III. c. 39. Annealing arches are to be 
made of a certain form, and numbered, on pain of forfeiting 
1oo/. Annealing arches are to be locked, except at certain 
times; and breaking fuch lock, &c. incurs a forfeiture of 
2o0/. 35 G. III. c.114. The fame a&t comprehends feve- 
ral other provifions, enforced by certain penalties. Bottles 
are not to be removed till they are weighed, (penalty 100/.) 
which are to be kept feparate from thofe that are unweighed, 
on pain of forfeiting 50/. No phials, &c. are to be made 
in places entered for making common glafs bottles, on pain 
of forfeiting 200/. Entry fhall be made of the glafs manu- 
factured every month within the bills, and elfewhere every 
fix weeks, on pain of 20/. The maker, within the bills, 
fhall, in four weeks, and elfewhere in fix wecks after entry, 
pay off the duties, on pain of double duty. If glafs, 
fhipped for exportation, fhall be re-landed, it fhall be for- 
feited, and every perfon concerned therein fhall forfeit 1co0/, 
17 G. III. c. 39. For the drawbacks on exportation 
of glafs, fee 43 G. III. c. 69. Obftructing officers in fe- 
curing the duties incurs a forfeiture of 50/. 19 G. II. 
ce. 12. 17 G. III. c. 39. Penalties are appropriated, half 
to the ufe of the king, and half to him that shall fue. 

Guass-Carrick Point, in Geography, « cape of Ireland, 
on the eaftern coait of the county of Wexford. N. lat. 
52° 35’. W. long. 6° 124, 

Guass-Cafe, in Gardening, a light fort of ereétion 
formed with glafs fafhes in proper frame-work, moftly up- 
right in the front part and ends, but floping at top from a 
back wall, or other convenient building, to the fore-part ; 
the front, top, and both ends being of glafs-work. The 
fituation for this purpofe fhould face the {outh, in order to 
have the full influence of the fun. Conitruétions of this 
nature are ufeful for prote@ting many forts of curious tender 
plants in winter which want it only occalignally from fevere © 
fro{t, and other fimilar caufes. 

Buildings 
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Buildings of this kind may be conftruéted, occafionally, 
either againit fome ready-built fouth wall, which ferves for 
the back, all the other parts forward being wood-work and 
glafs; or detached in a fimilar fituation, fo as that the 
whole front may ftand to the fouth; the back being framed 
of brick-work, &c. or of wood double planked ; but the 
former is preferable; the whole being generally ranged 
lengthways, nearly inan eaft and weit direétion. 

The dimenfions may be from five or fix, to eight or ten 
feet in width, by ten, fifteen, or twenty feet in length or 
more, as may be required ; and from fix or eight, to ten 
feet high behind, by five or fix to feven or eight in the 
front, both ends in proportion withthe top, floping gradually, 
as quit noticed, from the back, having an entrance, or door, 
in front, or at oneend. The glafs-work fhould be made to 
flide readily backwards and forwards. 

Sometimes fire-flues are carried along the back and front 
internally, proceeding from an exterrial furnace, for occa- 
fional fire-heat in winter, which render them more conve- 
nient and ufeful for different purpofes. 

Thefe cafes, as mentioned above, are ufed as prefervatory 
departments, in which to winter many forts of curious 
exotics of the hardier green-houfe kinds, which only want 
protection from fevere cold, as well.as many choice kinds of 
‘the open ground, which are rather tenderifh in their minor 
growth, or any other particular or curious hardy plants, 
whether flowers, fhrubs, or young trees, efpecially the choice 
evergreen kinds, which require effectual protection from 
the ravages of rigorous frofts or cutting winds, in winter 
or early fpring; and, at the fame time, in mild open 
weather, to enjoy the full air by opening the glafles; all 
which, being in pots, can be readily placed in this prefer- 
vatory at the approach of fevere weather, and be thus kept 
in good condition till fettled weather in fpring, &c.; then 
removed into the full air. In fummer and autumn, when 
unoccupied in this way, thefe cafes may be of fome utility 
to place fome curious kinds of tender plants in, when in 
flower for feeding, to guard them from heavy or inceffant 
rain, or cold night dews in autumn, which, in many forts 
retard, or fometimes wholly fruftrate their production of 
good feed, as in many forts of curious tender annuals ;_par- 
ticularly the fine double balfams, cock’s-combs, tricolors, 
double ftramoniums, diamond ficoides, and various others. 

They are alfo capable of being ufed in {pring and the 
early part of fummer, as in April, May, and June, as a kind 
of drawing-frames, for fome particular forts of curious 
annuals to bring them to a tall growth, fuch as the large 
or giant cock’s-combs, tricolors, double ftramoniums, 
dcuble-ttriped balfams, egg-plants, &c. the plants being 
firft raifed in hot-beds, under garden-frames, tll of twelve 
or fifteen inches growth, then a hot-bed made in the glafs- 
cafe, earthed at top, and the plants in pots, fingly plunged 
into the earth of it; the glaffes, in thefe cafes, fhould be 
fhut clofe, only a neceflary admifficn of frefh air beg given 


every day, by which they run up to a tall ftature in the beft < 
See Annual PLANTS. - 


perfection of ftrength for flowering. 

Thefe forts of glafs-cafes are alfo fometimes made -ufe of 
as a kind of appurtenances to hot-houfes, or ftoves, detached 
from them, having, as obferved above, internal flues for fire- 
heat, when neceflary, ferving as prefervatories for many forts 
of exotics, which are tenderer than common green-houfe 
plants, but do not require the con{lant full heat of the more 
tender hot-houfe kinds, but only the afliftance of moderate 
fire-heat in winter, in cold nights, or when very damp, 
cloudy, foggy-weather and fevere frofts prevail. They are 


fometimes ufed in the bufinels of forcing different kinds - 


‘prove, or preferve the fight. 


of flowering plants and efculents, either by means of an 
internal bark-bed, or flues for fire-heat. 

When intended for this purpofe, it is convenient to have 
both an internal pit for a bark-bed, and flues for fire-heat, 
in order to ufe either feparately, or fometimes both, as may 
be found neceflary. See Hor-Housn, 

Guass-Faces, in Mining, is a term for the polithed fur- 
faces, or flickenfides, which are found in fome of the mineral 
veins in Derbythire, fomething like the polifhing which is 
{een often on the fides of faults. See SnickENsipE. 

Grass J/le, called alfo Scalpey, in Geography, one of the 
Hebrides, near the N.E. extremity of Harris. It is a {mall 
low, round ifland, covered with heath, and indented by the 
fea. Near its weftern extremity are two good natural har- 
bours, and on its eaft point a light-houfe was ere@ed A. D. 
1788. It lies at the entrance of Eaft Loch Tarbot. N. 
lat. 57° 50’. W. long. 6° 4o!, 

Guass-Lead, in Mining, according to Mr. Mawe, “ Mine- 
ralogy of Derbythire,”’ p. 105, is an opaque waxy lead-ore 
found in that county : fometimes alfo it is tranfparent and 
cryttallized, appearing as though it had undergone the action 
of fire. 

Guass-Lough, in Geography, a lake of Ireland, in. the 
county of Moneghen, near which is a village of the fame 
name, about five miles from the town of Monechen. - 
The lake contains 120 acres ; anda wood, {preading over a 
fine bold hill, hangs down to the water in one deep fhade, the 
effeét of which is remarkably beautiful. The county around - 
is very fine. Young. 

GLAssEs are diftinguifhed, with regard to their form, ufe, 
&c. into various kinds, as drinking-glafles, optic-glafles, 
looking-glaffes, burning-glaffes, &c. - 

Grasses, Drinking, are fimple veffels of common glafs or 
cryftal, ufually made in form of an inverted cone. 

Each glafs confifts of three parts, viz. the calyx or bowl; 
the bottom, and the foot ; which are all wrought or blown 
feparately. 

Nothing can be more dexterous and expeditious than the 
manner wherein thefe parts are all blown; two of them 
opened, and all three joined together. An idea is only to 
be had thereof, by feeing them actually at work. 

The glafles chiefly ufed in England are made of the afhes 
of fern; cryttal glaffes being lefs frequent in ufes The 
exceeding brittlenefs of this commodity, notwithftanding the 
eafy rate of each glafs, renders the coniumption thereof very 
contiderable. For the method of gilding the edges of drink- 
ing-glafles, fee GitpinG on Enamel and Glafs. 

Guassrs, Metallic, in Chemifiry, are the oxyds, or fome- 
times the fulphuretted oxyds of the different metals, vitri- 
fied by heat. 

Guasses, Optic, are-thofe made ufe of to ftrengthen, im~ ~ 
See Opric Glafes. 
Guassws,. Convex. See Convexity. 

Grassrs, Concave. See Concave. 

Guass, Infernal. See IxFernat. . 

Gtasses, Lenticular.. See Leys. 

Grasses, Menifcus. See Meniscus, &c.¢ 
Guassrs, Plain. See PLAi~ Glajs. 

Grasses, Plano-Concavex See PLANO-CONCAVE, .. 
Guasses, Plaio-Convex. See PLANo-CoNveEN. « 
Giasses, Telefeope. . See Tixtescorr. 

GiAss, Olje@. Sce Onszer-Gla/s. 

Grasses, Eye. See Eyr-Gla/s. 

Grass, Magnifying.» See MAGNiryING, 

Grass, Multiplying. _ See MuLtiptying. : 
Guasses, Mufical. © SeeARmonica, . 
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Guass, Perfpedive. See Perspective. 

Guass, Lookmg. See Looxtxa-Gla/s, Mirror, and 
FortaTinc 

Grass, Burning. 

Guass, Weather. 

Grass, Cupping. 

Guass, Window. 

Grass, Axis of a. See Axis. 

Guass, Pole of a. See Pore. 

Guass, Hour. See Hoeur-Glaf. 

Gtass, Tin. See Bismutn. 

Grass, Watch. See Wartcit. 

‘Grass-Wort. See Kari. 

Guass-Wort, Berry-Bearing, in Botany. See ANABASIS. 

Guiass-lVort, Jointed. See Saricorsxta and Kerr. 

GLASSHATTEN, or Grasirren, in Geography, a 
‘town of Hungary, celebrated for its hot-baths, and having 
near it fome rich gold mines; 7 miles from Schemnitz. 

GLASS-HOUSE Bay, a bay on the E. coaft of New 
Holland, betweeen cape Moreton, and the Glafs-houfes, 
which are three hills, fo called by captain Ceok in 1770, 
fituated in S. lat. 26° 28! 

GLASSHUTTEN, a town of Saxony, near which is a 
filver mine ; 8 miles S. of Drefden. 

GLASSIUS, Sotomox, in Biography, was born in the 
year 1593, and it is fuppofed he was educated at Jena, 
where he was admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity, 
and for fome time filled the theological chair with diftin- 
guifhed reputation. He was appointed fuperintendant of 
the churches and fchools in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, and 
exercifed the duties of his funGtion with prudence, equity, 
and impartiality. He died at Gotha in 1656, and left be- 
hind him, as a memorial of his fame and learning, a work 
publifhed in quarto in 1623, entitled << Philologia Sacra,” 
which is pronounced by Mofheim an ineftimable and immor- 
tal work, than which none can be more ufeful for the inter- 
pretatign of Scripture, as it throws much light upon the 
language and phrafeology of the mfpired writers, He was 
author, likewife, of “ Onomatologia Meffie Prophetica ;” 
“ Chriitologia Mofaica et Davidica ;” “ Exegefis Evange- 
liorum et E-piftolarnm,”’ and fome other pieces. Moreri. 

GLASSNEVIN, in Geogaphy, a village near Dublin, in 
Ireland, remarkable for the very extenfive and valuable 
botanical garden belonging to the Dublin fociety. See 
Duswin Society. 

GLASSY Humour. See Eve and Vitreous. 

GLASTONBURY, in Geography, a market town in 
the hundred of Glafton, and county of Somerfet, England, 
is fituated on the great road from Wells to Exeter. The 
feite occupied by it was originally called Ynyfwytryn, or 
the Glafs Ifland, and in Latin Avalonia. 

A town is .faid to have been built here, and largely en- 
dowed by king Ina about the year 708: in the next cen- 
tury it was laid wafte by the Danes, and rebuilt by king 
Edmund, who granted it many additional privileges. In 
1184 it was de!troyed by fire, and was again refored by 
the munificence of Henry If. The chief celebrity attash- 
ed to the town was derived from its abbey ; which, during 
fix centuries, furpaffed in authority and revenues every 
other in England, excepting that of Weltminfter. The 
abbots enjoyed a ftate of regal fplendour, with aa income 
of nearly go,o00/ per annem, had tke title of lords, and 
fat with the barons‘in parliament. The abbey and, its 
offices occupied an area of lind of nearly fixty acres within 
the walls. 

The laft abbot, Richard Whiting, who was the fixtieth 


See Bunninc-Glaf. 
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See CuprixG-G/a/s. 

See Wixpow and GLass, /upira. 
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in fucceffion, refufing to furrender his abbey .to king Henry 
VIII. was, with two of his monks, drawn on a hurdle to 
the Torr, near the town, and there hanged: the abbot’s 
head was fet on the gate of the abbey, and his quarters 
were fent to. Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, and Ucheier. 

It being traditionally recorded, that this was the burial 
place of king Arthur, Henry II. ordered a fearch to be 
made, when a leaden crofs was difcovered with a Latin in- 
{cription in rude charaéters, thus tranflated; “ Here lies 
the famous king Arthur, buried in the ifle of Avalon.” 
Beneath was found a coffin hollowed out of the folid rock, 
wherein were the bones of a human body, fuppofed to be 
thofe of Arthur; which were then depoiited in the church 
under a monument. Scarcely any veftice remains of thefe 
extenfive buildings, except fome ruins of the church, part 
of a chapel dedicated to Jofeph of Arimathea, and the 
abbot’s kitchen, which feems to be of a more recent ftruc- 
ture than the other offices. 

Among the religious relics with which the town and its 
environs abound, the moit confpicuous is the Torr, or 
St. Michael’s Tower (on which abbot Whiting was ex- 
ecuted,) ftanding on an eminence eait of the town, where 
was formerly a {mall oratory, dedicated to St. Michael the 
archangel. : 

The town of Glaftonbury confifts of two: principal ftreets, 
and is divided into two parifhes, St. John’s and St. Bene- 
dict’s. It was formerly a parliamentary borough, but was 
disfranchifed on the confifcation of the abbey in 1539. A 
charter of incorporation was granted by queen Anne, by 
which the civil government was veited in a mayor, a juitice, 
eight aldermen, and fixteen burgefles. The principal build- 
ings are the two parifh churches, two meeting-houfes, two 
alms-houfes, anda free fchool. The George, a refpectable 
inn, was anciently an hofpital for the accommadation of pil- 
grims reforting to the fhrine of St. Jofeph. In the centre of 
the town was formerly a large ftone crofs, originally appro- 
priated to fhelter perfons who attended the market. It 
was taken down about five years ago: but a plate and 
defcription are preferved in the firft volume of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain. Glaftonbury is 130 
miles diitant from London ; has a market on Tuefdays, and 
four annual fairs: the population return, in 1807, was 410 
houfes, and 2035 inhabitants, of whom only 104 were em- 
ployed in trade, which is chiefly that of manufacturing 
worlted itockings. 

South-weit of the town is Wearyall hill, fo called from a 
tradition that St. Jofeph and his companions, weary with 
their journey, relted here; and that St. Jofeph ftuck his 
hawthorn ftaffin the earth; it took root, and conitantly 
budded on Chriitmas day. This famous thorn had two 
trunks, of which one was deftroyed in queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, the other in the great rebellion: but there are trees, 
originally from the old itock, {ull growing in the gardens 
of Glaltonbury, and in various other parts of the king- 
dom. Collinfon’s Hilt..Somerfetfhire, 3 vols. 4to. Maton’s 
Weitera Counties, 2 vols. 8vo. 

GLASTONBURY, a townfhip of America, in the county 
of Bennington, and ftate of Vermont; having only 48 in- 
habitants.—Alfo, a handfome httle town in Hartford county, 
Conneéticut, fituated on the E. fide gf Connecticut river, op- 
polite to Weathersfield ; containing 2718 inhabitants. 

GLastonsury Thorn, in Botany. See Mespivus. 

GLASTUM, from the German word vie an old name 
for Woad; (fee Isaris.) Hence feveral plants have the 
{pecifie name of gia/lifolia, on account -of the fimilitude of 
their leaves to that herb, 

GLATT, 
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GLATT, in Geography, a river of Germany, which rans 
into the Neckar, 2 miles N. from Sultz in Wurtembere. 

Gratt, or Glalten, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Fueeer; 4 miles E. of Dorntftetten. 

Gurr, a river of Switzerland, which runs into the 
Rhine; 2 miles below Eglifau. 

GLATTEN, a mountain of Switzerland; 
S. S. W. of Glaris. ; 

GLATZ, a principality of Silefia, bordering on Bohe- 
mia, and furrounded by mountains. The internal territory is 
mountainous, interfected with vallies, meadows, corn-fields, 
woodlands and {mall rivers. It produces wheat, generally 
fufficient for its inhabitants, and has patture for a great 
number of cattle. It contains quarries of mill-ftones, free- 
ftone, and marble; as well as a great variety of precious 
ftones. It has alfo mines of coal, copper, and filver ; with 
feveral mineral {prings. From 1561 to 1742, Glatz was 
annexed to the crown of Bohemia; in 1742 it was ceded by 
the emprefs Maria Therefa to Frederick IL. king of Pruf- 
fia, and his heirs. It forms one circle, divided into fix dif- 
tricts. 

Guarz, the capital of the principality above-mentioned, 
is fituated on the Neiffe, and built on the fide of a moun- 
tain, having upon its fummit a {trong caftle. The town 
contains about 400 houfes within the walls, and as many in 
four fauxbourgs. It is a place of confiderable trade. It 
has been frequently pillaged and burnt; 54 miles E. of 
Breflau. N. lat. 50 16’. E. long. 16° 26’. 

Grarz Kogel, a mountain of Auttria; 12 miles S. of 
Steyr. 

GLAVACIA, a town of Walachia; 35 miles W. of 
Bucharett. 

GLAUBER, Jomy Ropoxrn, in Biography, a celebrated 
chemilt of Amfterdam, who was efteemed the Paracelfus 
of his age, was born in Germany in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. He travelled much in the purfuit of 
chemical knowledge, and collected many fecret proceffes ; 
and his experiments contributed to throw much light on the 
compofition and analyfis of the metals, inflammable fub- 
ftances, and falts. In fact he paffed the greater part of his 
life in the laboratory. He did not always fee the proper 
application of his own experiments, and vainly fancied that 
he had difcovered the panacea, and the philofopher’s ttone, 
which were at that time objects of purfuit: and the dif- 
appointment of many perfons, who had been feduced by his 
promifes, contributed to bring the art of chemiitry into 
contempt. His theory is full of ob{curity ; but his practice 
has perhaps been mifreprefented by thofe who littened to 
his vain and pompous pretenfions ; and who accufe him of 
a difhonourable traffick, in firft felling his fecrets to chemifts 
at an enormous price, of again difpofing of them to other 
perfons, and laftly, of making them public in order to extend 
his reputation. Glauber publifhed about twenty treatifes ; 
in fome of which he appears in the character of phyfician, 
in others in that of an adept or metallurgiit; in the latter 
he moft particularly excelled. However, it would be un- 
juft not to give him the praife of acutenefs of mind, of 
facility and addrefs in the profecution of his experiments, 
and of extenfive chemical knowledge. He was the inventor 
of a falt, which to this day retains his name in the {hops 
of our apothecaries. The works of Glauber have appeared 
in different languages; the majority of editions are in 
German, fome in Latin, and others in French. <A col- 
leétion of the whole in Latin was publifhed at Frankfort 
in 1658, in 8vo. and again 1659 in 4to. An Englith tran{- 
lation was publifhed by Chriftopher Pack, London, 1689, in 
folio. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 
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Griauper Sal, native or natural, in Mineralogy, the 
fulphat of foda of chemifts, was difcovered by baron Born 
in the falt mines of Upper Auttria; after which Monnet, 
Volta, Suckow, Gmelin, Breiflak, Pallas, and others have 
added to the lift ef the localities of this falme fubftance, 
which is more frequently found in a native ftate than has 
been fuppofed by fome writers. It generally occurs as 
mealy eflorefceuce ;. fometimes mafflive, feldom ftaladtiti- 
cal “or cryftallized: in which latter cafe the cryttals 
are defcribed as acicular and as fix-fided prifms, more or lefs 
flatly acuminated by three planes, fet on the lateral edges, 
or fometimes on the lateral planes: they are fhining : their 
internal luitre is vitreous. Fracture of the cryttals finall 
conchoidal. It varies from tranfparent to opaque according 
to its frefhnefs. Jt is brittle. Its tafte is a mixture of falt 
and bitter. Befides in the above forms, it occurs alfo, and 
moft frequently, diffolved in certain mineral waters, in the 
neighbourhood of falt mines and falt lakes, where alfo the 
eflorefcence is moftly found on moorifh ground, fand {tone, 
marle flate, and new walls. For the chemical character of this 
falt, fee Sopa, Sulphat of. 

Brongniart has given the moft complete lift of the locali- 
ties of Glauber falt. In folution it occurs in the waters 
of feveral lakes of Auftria and Lower Hungary, efpecially 
in that of Neuficdel, between the counties of Oedenburs 
and Wiefelburg. It is met with in Switzerland ; in Spain, 
round a fource in the neighbourhood of Aranjuez, and near 
Vacia-Madrid, as efflorefcence, at the bottom of a ravine: 
the fource which iffues from the ravine contains a great 
proportion of this falt. Alfo the water of the Tagus is 
faid to hold it in folution. In France it has been found near 
Grenoble. The fteep fides of the Solfatara of Pouzzole 
yield this fa!t, in one place, on the north fide. It is 
common inthe lakes of Siberia; and it has been obfervesl 
that the bottom of the lake Gunifkoi, between Toon and 
Tlynfloy, is covered with a crult of Glauber falt as foon as 
the temperature is below the freezing point. Pallas tells 
us that the apothecaries of Orenburge annually colleé& a 
quantity of this falt, which is depofited in autumn at the bot- 
tom of a lake between the Tobol and Mioes. It is alfo found 
in a lake near Gourief; in another between Utoifka and 
Miniufkaia, in the neighbourhood of Eniffey; likewife at 
the foot and in the middle of the chains of the Ural moun- 
tains, near Tfheliabinilc ; in the laft of thefe places, the falt 
iffues in the {pring feafon out of the earth in the form of efflo- 
refcence or froth. The clayey foil of that neighborhood does 
not contain any Glauber falt ; whence this is fuppofed to be 
formed, in the fame manner as falt-petre is, at the furface of 
the earth, and by the action of the atmofphere. Lattly, this 
falt is alfo obtained from the alum-flate of Duttweiler, near 
Saarbritck, in the department of la Sarre, and from the 
aluminiferous waters of Freyenwa!de, in Brandenburg. 

Gravupen’s Salt, in Chemifiry and Materia Medica. 
Sulshat of Sopa. 

GLaAvuper’s Spirit of Marine Salt. See Murtatic Acid. 

GLaAupen’s Spirit of Nitre. See Nitric Acid. 

GLAUBERITE, a lately difcovered mineral, belong- 
ing to the clafs of falts, and of which M. Brongmiart has 
given the defcription and analytis. This fub{tance (called 
glauberite by its difcoverer, both in honour of the well- 
known Glauber, and on account of its containing a confider- 
able quantity of the falt which bears the name of that alche- 
mift) was found among pieces of rock-falt- brought from 
Ocana in New Catlile, in cryftals refembling thofe of thum- 
itone, or aximite. They were (chiefly on account of their mode 
of occurring) miftaken in Spain for gyps-cryflals. 

The form of thefe fecondary cryttals, is that of an oblique 
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very fhort prifm with rhomboidal bafe. The planes of 
the bafe are generally {mooth and fhining ; the lateral planes 
ftriated parallel to the edges of the bafe. Cleavage double, 
the one parallel to the bafes, the other lefs diftinét and pa- 
rallel to the edges of the bafe; in all other diretions the 
fracture is vitreous. Hence the primitive form is an oblique 
prifm with rhomboidal bafe, the obtufe angles of which cor- 
refpond with the obtufe angles of the fecondary prifm. ‘The 
cryftals are from topaze yellow to nearly colourlefs; they are 
tranfparent, and, provided they are kept dry, preferve their 
tranfparency and folidity though expofed to the air. Their 
hardnefs furpaffes that of fulphat, but is inferior to that of 
carbonat of lime. 

Expofed to an intenfe heat, the glauberite decrepitates and 
melts into a white enamel. Immerfed in water, its furface 
is covered by a milk-white crult, which penetrates deeper 
and deeper, till the whole cryital is white and opaque 
throughout: taken out of the water and dried, the white 
cruft crumbles into duft, leaving the nucleus, if there be 
any remaining, unaltered and perfeGly tranfparent. Specific 
gravity about 2.73. 

From M. Brongniart’s experiments it appears, that 
glauberite is effentially compofed of anhydrous fulphat of 
lime and of fulphat of foda, equally anhydrous. 2. That 
thefe two falts exift in this fubftance nearly in the following 
proportions : 

Anhydrous fulphat of lime  - - - - 

Anhydrous fulphat of foda_ - - - - 


0.49 

0.51 
100 
A trace of water, indicated by the calcination, is not 
brought into account, as little as the accidental admixture 
of a icarcely perceptible quantity of iron, to which the yel- 
lowifh colour of this fubftance appears to be owing. 

Mr. B. adds the following obfervations: the above-men- 
tioned pieces of falt from Ocana, which contain this fub- 
ftance, have generally fome clay adhering, which penetrates 
into the {trie of the {s:faces, but feldom into the fubftance 
of the glauberite. 

The eflorefcence on glauberite, when moiftened, and the 
property this falt poffefies of becoming opaque in water, 
proceed from this, that the water, by diffolving the fulphat 
of foda, transforms the fulphat of lime into a fpongy fub- 
itance, and thus produces a phenomenon which is the reverfe 
of that exhibited by the hydrophane. 

The exiftence of native fulphat of foda, or Glauber falt, 
is well known to mineralogifts, and, indeed, it has been met 
with in the neighbourhood of beds of rock-falt ; but this 
was only as folution in the water of falt-fprings, or as efHlo- 
refcence near falt-mines: in a folid and cryftallized ftate, en- 
tirely deftitute of water of cryftallization, and intimately 
united with felenite, it had never before been obferved. Even 
the anhydrous fulphat of foda was almoft entirely unknown, 
till Berthier proved that it conftitutes nearly the fifth part 
of thofe hard fcales found at the bottom of the pans in which 
the fea-falt is obtained by evaporation. 

It remains to be afcertained, under which circumftances 
the rock-falt occurs which contains the glauberite, and 
particularly in what relation this latter ftands to it, and whe- 
ther it occur in the rents or on the furface of the beds. See 
Journal des Mines for 1808. 

Haiiy places the glauberite feparately at the end of the 
Subflances acidiferes ; and it appears to this mineralogift, that 
the integrant molecules of the two falts of which it is com- 
pofed exift together in the glauberite. He refers, for an 
analogous combination, to Leblanc’s experiments, according 
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to which a folution of fulphat ef copper and fulphat of iron 
mixed, yielded cryftals compofed of thefe two fubftances, 
while their primitive form proved to be that of the latter, 
which had impreffed on this mixture the chara¢ter of its par- 
ticular cryftallization. The qneftion, therefore, is, whe- 
ther the glauberite be ina fimilar cafe. Its form has, indeed, 
nothing in common with that of the anhydrous fulphat of 
lime; but we are totally unacquainted with the cryf{- 
talline form of the anhydrous fulphat of foda. But 
even if it fhould be found that in this cafe the two molecules 
combine in fuch a manner as to produce a third of a different 
form from either, this circumftance could, according to 
Haiiy’s opinion, not be adduced as an objection againtt the 
theory of cryftallization, and muft be confidered as a pro- 
blem, the folution of which is more interefting to the chemift 
than to the mineralogitt. 

GLAUBOTTE, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in 
Natangen ; 14 miles S.E. of Bartenftein. 

GLAUCEDO, ia Surgery. See Guaucoma. 

GLAUCHA, in Geography, a town of Saxony, in the 
lordfhip of Schonburg, on the Mulda, containing about 
600 houfes ; the inhabitants are employed in the manufac- 
ture of ftuffs; 46 miles W. of Drefden. N. lat. 50° 45’. 
E. long..12° 25'. 

GLAUCHE, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Magdeburg, adjoining to the town of Halle, but governed 
by its own magiftrates ; in which are four feminaries, where 
the languages, theology, mathematics, mufic, &c. are taught 
by 120 preceptors. 

GLAUCION, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Anas, the 
grey-headed duck. See Duck. 

GLAUCIUM, in Botany, is fo named from its glaucous, 
or fea-green, colour. Whether the plant intended by Pliny 
be the Yellow Horned Poppy, according to the opinion ge- 
nerally received, or any maritime f{pecies of Euphorbia, feems 
a point not eafily determmed. Tazvxiov of Diofcorides appears 
to be the juice of the firft-mentioned in its wild ftate, though 
he compares it to his janxwy xzps/ivise, (which is evidently the 
Yellow Horned Poppy itfelf,) faying the plant which yields 
the yAauxiov, and grows at Jerufalem, has almoft the kaves 
of the perxwy xzpeiliis:, but thicker, and fpread on the ground, 
ftrong fmelling, and more bitter, yielding plenty of faffron- 
coloured juice. Poffibly this may refer to one of our other 
fpecies of Glaucium, if not to the common wild /uteum. 
Moit commentators have taken rgemone mexicana for the 
plant of Diofcorides ; but that is a tropical produétion, un- 
known in Europe, as we prefume, previous to the difcovery 
of America, though now naturalized in the Eaft Indies; 
fee Ecutrus. Neither does the above defcription fuit this 
plant, for its leaves are much thinner than thofe of the 
Horned Poppy, and their juice pale yellow; nor are they 
{pread on the ground. Matthiolus feems to take the drug 
Gamboge for yaavxiev, but this does not at all help us, as to 
the botanical queftion, nor has it any probability in its 
favour.—Tourn. Init. 254. t. 130. Sm. Fl. Brit. 563. 
Prod. Fl. Grec. y.. 1.357. Juil.236.. Gzrtn. & 115- 
(Chelidonium; Linn. Gen. 262. Schreb. 350. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1141. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 450. #. 2. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. 2.)—Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Nat- Ord. Rheadee, Linn. Papaveracee, Julf. 

Gen, Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of two ovate, concave, 
bluntifh, deciduous leaves, often tipped with a point near the 
fummit. Cor. Petals four, large, roundifh, flizhtly concave, 
nearly equal, with a fhining {pot near the bafe. Stam. Fila- 
ments numerous, fhorter than the corolla, flat, incurved, 
rather dilated upwards; anthers erect, roundifh, of two 
lobes. Pi, Germen nearly cylindrical, curved, longer than 
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the flamens; ftyle none; ftigma with two or three lobes, 
downy. Peric. Pod linear, curved, very long, of two or 
three cells, and as many concave valves. Seeds numerous, 
globular, dotted. Receptacle linear, fpongy, parallel to the 
valves, its furface cellular to receive the feeds. 

Eff Ch. Calyx of two leaves. Petals four. Pod fu- 
perior, linear, of two or three cells and two or three valves. 
Seeds numerous, dotted. ere 

Obf. This genus is very naturally dittinguifhed from 
Chelidonium by its habit, and effenually characterized by 
having more than one cell in its pod, and no creft to its 
feeds. 
ne G. luteum. Yellow Horned-Poppy. Scop. Carn. v. r. 
369. Gertn. v. 2 166. (G. flore luteo; Tourn. Intt. 254. 
Chelidonium glaucium; Linn. Sp. Pl. 724+ Engl. Bot. 
t. 8. Papaver cornutum, flore luteo; Ger. em. 367 \— 
Stem fmooth. Stem-leaves rounded, waved. Pods roughith 
with minute tubercles. Flowers italked.—Native of fandy 
fea-{hores throughout Europe, flowering m fummer and au- 
tumn. Root perennial, tap-fhaped. Whole herd roughith 
aud very glaucous. Stems three feet high, {preading, 
branched, leafy, {mooth. Radical /eaves numerous, pinna- 
tifid in a lyrate form; the reft rounded, wavy or linuated, 
alternate, feffile, clafping the ftem. Flowers folitary, on 
axillary or terminal talks, two inches broad, of a full 
fhining yellow. Their calyx is hifpid and deciduous, and 
the petals lalt but one day. le pods ave often near a foot 

ylindrical, but compreffed. 

ics alot "Orange Morse Popae: Sm. Exot. Bot. 
y.1.t1.t. 7. (G.glabrum, flore pheeniceo ; Tourn. Intt. 
254? Chelidonium corniculatum ; Donn. Cant. ed. 5. 13 i) 
—Stem {mooth. Stem-leaves rounded, waved. Pods rough. 
Fiowers nearly feflile—Suppofed to be a native of the 
fouth of Europe, but we know it as a garden plant only. 
This differs from the former in the rather more blue catt of 
its herbage, nearly or quite feflile flowers, and f{maller petals 
of a rich tawny orange-colour. We have thought the root 
annual, but we find it will furvive a mild winter, about as 
well as the firft fpecies, which indeed is often killed, and 
never lives many years, at leaft in a garden. The G. ful- 
wum, whether a diftinct {pecies or only a Remnant eel 
propagates itfelf by feed and remains unaltered. Its flowers, 
contraited with the leaves, have a fingularly elegant effect. 
Their petals fall, in hot weather, before noon, but in the 
autumn will endure till the next morning, or longer, which 
is alfo the cafe when they are gathered and placed in a room. 
If our quotation of Tournefort be right, our plant is 
figured in Lobel’s Icones 271, f. 2, but not happily. : 

3. G. rubrum. Red Horned-Poppy. Sm. Prodr. Fl. 
Gree. v. 1. BGT: (G. orientale, flore magno rubro ; ee 
Cor. 18 )—Stem hairy. Stem-leaves pinnatifid, cut. Po 
flirhtly hairy —Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp by the way- 
Gide between Smyrna and Burfa, as well as in the ifle of 
Rhodes. The root feems to be annual, Stems fpreading, 
er nearly proftrate, clothed with Season ga ae 
Stem leaves elongated, and deeply pinvatifid, by which it 
effentially differs from both the precedi ig, as it does from 
the following in the foft hairs, ittead of rigid briflles, 
which clothe the pods and item. he flowers are flalked, 
with obovate petals, narrower and flatter than in either of 
the former, of a tawny red, witha violet {pot on the claw. 
Lobel’s Papaver corniculatum pheeniceum alterum, Te. ne 
f. 2, agrees with this rather than with the Tait in its petals, 
and fomewhat in its leaves; but if Tournefort be coe 
it cannot be detigned for the prefent {pecies, which he gives 
in his Corolla as different from all he had previoufly enu- 
merated, including Lobel’s plant. 

Vou. XVI. 
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4. G. pheniceum. Scarlet Horned-Poppy. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
964. Prodr. Fl. Gree. vy. 1. 357. Engl. Bot. t. 1433. 
(G. hirfutum, flore pheeniceo ; Tourn. Inft. 254. G.corni- 
culatum ; Curt. Lond~ fafe. 6. t. 32. Chelidonium cornj- 
culatum ; Linn. Sp» (Pls 724. Papaver cornutum, flore 
pheniceo; Lob. Ic. 271. f. 1.)—Found in cultivated 
fields in the fouth of Europe ; a doubtful native of England, 
though eaiily naturalized in a garden. It isannual, flower. 
ing in fummer and autumn, and grows rather more ere¢t 
and bufhy than the laft, from which it differs in the rigid 
clofe-prefled briftles which clothe the pods. The petals 
moreover are larger, rounder, and of a rich {carlet, though 
each marked with a violet {pot like the laft; and the {pread- 
ing brifiles on the jlem are very diflereat from the foft hairs 
of that fpecies. 

5. G. violaceum. Violet Horned-Poppy. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
565. Prodr. Fl. Gree. v. 1. 358. (G. flore violaceo ; 
‘Tourn. Intft. 254. Chelidonium hybridum ; Linn. Sp. Pl. 
724. Jingl. Bot. t: 201.) — Leaves bipinnatifid, linear. 
Pods of three valves.— Native of fields in the fouth of 
Europe; rare in England. The root is annual, Stenz 
branched, upright and buthy, a foot high, occafionally 
fmooth, or clothed with {preading hairs, as is likewife the 
cafe with the aves, which are twice, or even thrice, pin- 
natifid ;_ their feements linear and acute. Flowers rather 
large, of a fine violet colour ; their pods of three valves, 


though fearcely three-celled, except in an early flage of 


their formation. 

GLaucium, in Ornitholozy, aname given by Briffon to the 
Anas Fuligula or tufted duck. See Dex ; and alfo to the 
Anas Marila, or fcaup-duck. See Duck. 

GLAUCOMA, or Gr \ucosIs, a term, in Surgery, 
importing, with the Greeks, according to Mr. Samuel 
Sharp, what the Latin writers. underlland by fufufio, and 
what we call a cataraf. This difeafe, as we have elfewhere 
explained, is an opacity of the cryttalline lens. (See Ca- 
TARACT.) Maitre-Jean, St. Yves, and other oculifts, how- 
ever, think, that glaucoma is a cataraét complicated with 
the gutta ferena, or an infenfible flate of the retina and 
optic nerve. (See Gurra SERENA.) ‘he word is derived 
from yazvzo-, blue, the pupil frequently having that colour. 
Some writers have regarded glaucoma asa defect of fight, 
originating from an Opaque, or otherwife morbid {kate of the 
vitreous humour. Such a cafe is uncommon ; but were 
an ofacity of this kind to impede vifion, an endeavour 
thould be made to difperfe it with fimall dofes of calomel, 
and by expoling the eye to the vapour of ether. In the 
event of thefe means failing, the Opacity might be broken 
and difturbed with a couching-needle. The fungus he- 
matodes of the eye mutt be difcriminated. See Funeus, 

GLAUCOPIS, in Ornithology, a genus of the order 
Pice. The bill is. incurvate and arclied ; the lower man- 
dible fhorter, and carunculate beneath at the bafe; noftrils 
deprefled, and half-covered with a fomewhat cartilaginous 
tongue fubcartilaginous, divided at the end, 
and ciliated ; legs formed for walking ; toes three before 
and one behind. 

The only f{pecies of this extraordinary genus at prefent 
known, is the wattle bird of Dr. Foriter, deferibed in the 
Voyages of Captain Cook, and which appears, from the 
later obfervations of other naturalilts, to be exclutively con- 
fined to the Auftralatian regions. Its {ize is equal to that 
of the jay, the length from the bill to the tail fifteen inches. 
The bill remarkably {treng, an inch aud a quarter in length, 
and of a black colour. The noftrils are fituated in a hol- 
low at the bafe of the bill, and are half-covered by a mem: 
branous cartilage which falls over as a cover, Its wattles 
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are pendent frem the bate of the lower mandible on each fide, 
and in texture refemble the wattle of the common cock ; 
the colour at firit blue, and afterwards fine orange. The 
irides fine blue. From the forehead to the eye the colour is 
deep black: the other parts of the plumage dark afh-colour. 
The tail long, wedge-fhaped, and compofed of twelve 
feathers. Legs long, and the hind claw much longer than 
the reft. 

This bird inhabits New Zealand, where it fubfifts on 
berries and infeéts, and is fometimes feen perched on trees, 
though rarely, as it is ufually feen walking on the ground : 
its note is a kind of whiltling or rather murmuring noife ; 
and the flefh favoury and delicate. 

GLAUCUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
the Libyan nome, on the confines of Marmarica and Egypt, 
upon which was a town of the fame name. Ptolemy. 

GLAUCUS, a river of the Peloponnefus, in Achaia, 
near Patras, Paufanias—Alfo, a river of Afia Minor, in 
Lycia, having its mouth N. E. of the town of Telmiifus, 
in the gulf of Glaucus.— Alfo, a river of Afia, in the 
territory of Colchis, where it difcharges itfelf into the 
Phafis. Pliny.—Alfo, a gulf of Afia Minor, in a direétion 
from N.W. to S.W. More anciently this gulf was deno- 
minated the gulf of Telmiffus, from the name of the town, 
fituated near its termination in the eaftern part of it. 

Graucus, in Ichthyology, afpecies of Chetodon ; which 
fee.—Alfo, a fpecies of Scomber.— Alfo, a {pecies of Falco, 
which fee refpectively. 

GLAUX, in Botany, fo called by Pliny, and Prax? by 
Diofcerides, is of uncertain derivation, though fome have 
deduced its name from jaa, milk. Mott probably the 
word glaucous is fimilarly derived, as it conveys the idea of 
a milky green colour.—Linn. Gen. 114. Schreb. 159. 
"Tourn. 6o. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.1210. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
268. Mart. Mill. Dié&t. v. 2. Lamarck: Did. v. 2. 722. 
Juff. 333.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Calycantheme, Linn. Salicariz, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none: unlefs the corolla be confidered 
as fuch. Cor. of one petal, five-cleft, bell-fhaped, erect, 
permanent, with obtufe revolute lobes. Stam. Filaments 
five, awl-fhaped, ere¢t, the length of the corolla ; anthers 
roundifh. P3/?. Germen ovate; ftyle filiform, as long as 
the ftamens; ftigma capitate. Perc. Capfule globofe, 
pointed, of one cell, with five valves. Seeds tive, roundith; 
receptacle very large, globofe, hollowed for the feeds. 

Eff Ch. Calyx of one leaf. Corolla none. Capfule of 
one cell, with five valves and five feeds. 

1. G. maritima. Black Salt-wort. Linn. Sp. PI. 301. 
Engl. Bot. t. 13. This is the only fpecies known, being 
very frequent in falt-marfhes throughout Europe, and flow- 
ering in fummer. The roct is perennial and creeping. 
Stem about four inches high, erect, fomewhat branched, 
thickly covered with ovate, feffile aves, and flefh-coloured, 
purplifh, or whitifh flowers. Dr. Withering has remarked 
that cows eat this herb, and that it is ufed for a pickle, 
being found eyery where from Lapland to the Archipelago. 
The defeription in Diofcorides, book 4. chap. 141. is fo 
exaé that it is impoffible to be miftaken; yet we do not 
find this plant in the Prodromus Flore Greece, becaufe Dr. 
Sibthorp did not himfelf obferve it in his journey. 

GLAZIC, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Enghfh 
Channel, near the coalt of France. N. lat. 47 26. W. 
long. 2 56’. 

GLAZIER, an artificer or dealer in glafs. 

GLAZING. The Roman method of glazing fome of 
their urns might give our workmen a hint toward a method 
greatly fuperior to any thing now in practice for the glaz- 
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ing of earthen-ware. There is a fort of red urns found 
in Yorkfhire, which are, inftead of glazing, covered ali 
over infide and out witha fine coral-coloured varnifh, that 
gives them a beauty, which no earthen-ware of our times 
can attain ; and is not only far more durable than our way 
of doing it with lead, which is apt to erack and fly, both 
with wet and with heat, but far more fafe and wholefome ; 
and being well known to be a vapourable metal, and its 
fumes very noxious, there is great reafon to fufpect that 
it muft be unwholefome when brought to the fire. This 
ancient glazing feems to have been done either by the 
brufh, or elfe by dipping, for both the infide and out- 
fide are varnithed with equal regularity ; and fomething 
may be gueffed at as to the materials they ufcd in it, from 
what Pliny has left us. This author occafionally obferves, 
that fuch earthen-ware as was painted with bitumen never 
loft its beauty ; and afterwards, that it was a cuftom to 
cover over whole flatues with this fort of glazing, whicle 
he obferves did not only make a fmooth coat, but funk into» 
the matter of the ftone or earth, and therefore this could ~ 
not be likely to crack and fly off like our lead-coats om 
plates, &c. which is merely acruilt laid overthem. Hook’s 
Philof. Colleét. p. 89. 

A common glazing for any kind of earthen-ware may be 
made of white fand forty pounds, of red-lead twenty 
pounds, of pearl-afhes twenty pounds, and of common 
falt twelve pounds. Powder the fand by grinding it, and 
then add it to the other ingredients and grind them toge- — 
ther: after which calcine them for fome time with a mo- 
derate heat, and when the mixture is cold, pound it to 
powder ; and when wanted for ufe, temper it with water. 
The proportion of thefe ingredients may be occafionally 
varied. We may obferve, in general, that lead ought to 
be excluded from the compofition of glazings, and other 
fluxes fubftituted in its ftead. See Corica Dammoniorum. 

A tranfparent glazing may be prepared, without lead, 
by calcining forty pounds of white fand, twenty-five pounds 
of pearl-afhes, and fifteen pounds of common falt; and 
proceeding as before : and a more perfect tranfparent glaz- 
ing may be made of fand forty pounds, of wood-athes 
perfectly burnt, fifty pounds, cf pearl-afhes ten pounds, 
and of common falt twelve pounds. The fol'owing recipes 
are taken, for the moft part, from Kunckel, who fays 
that they are the true glazings ufed at Delft, and other 
Dutch manufacétories. 

Grazine, Black, is made of eight parts of red-lead,. iron 
filings three, copper-afhes three, and zaffre two meafures.. 
This, when melted, wilk make a brown black ; and if you 
want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. 

Guazina, Bl, is thus prepared: take lead-afhes, or red- 
lead, one pound, clear fand, or powdered flints, two pounds, 
common falt two pounds, white calcined tartar one pound, 
Venice or other glafs half a pound, zaffer half a pound = 
mix them well together, and melt them for feveral times, 
quenching them always in cold water. If you would have 
it fine and good, it will be proper to put the mixture into a 
glafs furnace for a day or two. 

Another blue glazing may be formed of one pound of 
tartar, a quarter of a pound of red-lead,, half an ounce of 
zaffer, and a quarter of a pound ef powdered flints, which 
are to be fufed and managed as in the laft recipe. Or, take 
two pounds of calcined lead and tin, add five pounds of com- 
mon falt, five pounds of powdered flints, and of zaffer, 
tartar, and’ Venetian glafs, each one pound. Calcine and 
fufe the mixture as before. 

Or, again, take of red-lead one part, of fand three parts, 
and of aafler one part. Fora violet blue glazing, take four 

eunces 
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Ounces: of tartar, two eunces of red-lead, five ounces of 
powdered flints, and half a dram of manganefe. 

GLazine, Brown, is made of red-lead and flints, of each 
fourteen parts, and of manganefe two parts, fufed: or, of 
red-lead twelve parts, and manganefe one part, fufed. A 
brown glazing, to be laid on a white ground, may be made 
of manganefe two parts, and of red-lead aud white glafs, of 
each one part, twice fufed. 

Gazing, Flefb-coloured, is made of twelve parts of lead- 
afhes, and one of white glafs. 

GuazinG, Gold-coloured. ‘To make gold-coloured glaz- 
ing, take of litharge three parts; of fand, or calcined flint, 
one part: pound, and mix thefe very well together ; then 
run them into a yellow glafs with a ftrong fire. Pound this 
glafs, and grindit into a fubtile powder, which moiften with 
a well faturated folution of filver; make it into a patte, 
which put into a crucible, and cover it with a cover. Give 
at firfta gentle decree of fire; then increafe it, and contirue 
it till you have a glafs, which will be green. Pound this 
glafs again, and grind it to a fine powder; moiften this 
powder with fome beer, fo that by means of an hair pencil 
you may apply it upon the veffels, or any piece of earthen 
ware. The veffels that are painted or covered over with 
this glazing, muft be firt well heated, then put under a 
muffle; and as foon as the glafsruns, you muft {moak them, 
by holding them over burning vegetables, and take out the 
vefiels, Mr. Heinfius of Peterfburg, who fent this receipt 
to the Royal Society, ufes the words affare debes fumum, 
which is rendered /moak them, in the ‘Yranfa€tions. Phil. 
Tranf. N°’ 465. § 6. 

Kunckel gives feveral preparations for a gold-eoloured 
yellow glazing. This may be produced by fufing a mix- 
ture of three parts of red-lead, two parts of antimony, and 
one part of faffron of Mars; by again melting the powdered 
mafs, and repeatiag the operation four times; or, by fufing 
four or five times a compofition of red-lead and antimony, 
of each an ounce, and of {eales of iron half an ounce: or by 
ealcining and fufing together eight parts of red-lead, fix 
parts of flints, one part of yellow ochre, one part of anti- 
mony, and one part of white glafs. A tranfparent gold- 
coloured glazing may be obtained by twice fuling red-lead 
and white-flints, of each twelve parts, and of filings of iron 
one part. 

GuazinG, Green, may be prepared of eight parts of li- 
tharge, or red-lead, eight parts of Venice glafs, four parts 
of brafs-duft, or filings of copper; or, of ten parts of 
litharge, twelve of flints or pebble, and one of @s uflum, or 
copper-athes. 

A fine green glazing may be produced by ufing one part 
of the Bohemian granate, one part of filings of copper, 
one part of red-lead, and one part of Venetian glafs; or by 
fufing one part of white glafs, the fame quantity of red- 
lead, and alfo of filings of copper; powdering the mafs, 
and adding one part of Bohemian granate to two parts of 
this powder. A fine green may be obtained by mixing and 
grading together any of the yellow glazings with equal 
quantities of the blue glazings; and all the fhades and teints 
of green will be had by varying the proportion of the one 
to the other, and by the choice of the kind of yellow and 
blue. 

Grazxc, Iron-coloured, is prepared of fifteen parts of 
lead-afhes, or red-lead, fourteen of white fand, or flints, 
and five of calcined copper. ‘This mixture is to be calcined 
and fufed. ‘ 

Giazine, Liver-coloured, is prepared of twelve parts of li- 
tharge, eight of falt, fix of pebble or flint, and one of man- 
ganefe, 


GiazinG, Purple-brewn, confilts of lead-athes fifteen parts, 
clear-fand, or powdered flin:s, eighteen parts, manganefe 
ene part, and white glafs fifteen meafures; to which fome 
add one meafure of zaffer. 

Grazinc, Red, is made of antimony three pounds, li- 
tharge, or red-lead, three, and ruft of iron, one; grind 
them to a fine powder. Or take two pounds of antimony, 
three of red-lead, and one of calcined faffron of Mars, and 
proceed as before. 

GLazinG, Sea green, is made of five pounds of lead afhes, 
one pound of tin-afhes, three pounds of flint, three quar- 
ters of a pound of falt, half a pound of tartar, and half a 
pound of copper duit. 

Grazing, White. A fine white glazing for earthen-ware 
is thus prepared: Take two pounds of lead, and one of tin; 
calcine them to afhes: of this take two parts, calcined flint, 
white fand, or broken white glafs, one part, and falt one 
part: mix them well together, and melt them into a cake 
for ufe. The trouble of calcining the tin and lead may be 
prevented, by procuring them in a proper flate. 

The white glazing for common ware is made of forty 
pounds of clear fand, feventy-five pounds of hitharge, or 
lead-afhes, twenty-fix of pot-afhes, and ten pounds of falt : 
thefe are three times melted into a cake, quenching it each 
time in clear cold water. Or, it may be made of fifty 
pounds of clean fand, feventy of lead-athes, thirty of wood- 
afhes, and twelve of falt. 

A. very fine white glazing may be obtained by calcining 
two parts of lead, and one part of tii; and taking one part 
of this mafs, and of flintsand common falt, of each one part, 
and fufing the mixture.. See DrLr-ware. 

A white glazing may be prepared by mixing one hundred 
pounds of matticot, fixty-pounds of red-lead, twenty pounds 
of calcined tin or putty, and ten pounds of common falt ; 
and calcining and powdering the mixture feveral times. 

Guazine, Yellow, is prepared of red-lead, three pounds; 
calcined antimony and tin, of each two pounds: or, accord- 
ing to fome, of equal quantities of the three ingredients. 
Thefe muft be melted into a cake, then ground fine; and 
this operation repeated feveral times: or, it may be made 
of fifteen parts of lead-ore, three parts of litharge of filver, 
and fifteen parts of fand. ; 

A fine: yellow glazing may be procured by mixing five 
parts of red-lead, two parts of powdered brick, one part of 
{fand, one part of the white glazings, and two parts of anti- 
mony, calcining the mixture and then fufing it. Or, take 
four parts of white glafs, one part of antimony, three parte 
of red-lead and one part of iron fcales, and fufe the mixture: 
or, fufe fixteen parts of flints, one part of iron-filings, and 
twenty-four parts of litharge. A light yellow glazing may 
be produced with ten parts of red-lead, three parts of anti- 
mony, and three of piafs, and two parts of calcined tin. 
See Gold-coloured GLAZING. 

Guazine, Citron-yellow, is made of fix parts of red-lead, 
feven parts of fine red brick-duft, and two parts of antimony. 
This mixture muft be calcined day and night for the {pace 
of four days, in the afh-hole of a glafs-houfe furnace, and at 
laft urged to fufion. 

GuazinG of Delf-ware. See Detr-ware. 

Guazine of Porcelain. See PorcELain. 

GLaAzinG of Stone-ware, and Queen's ware. 
TERY. 

GuazinG for Tobacco Piper. See Tosacco-Pires. 

GLaainc, in Painting,.a term of the art, expreflive of 
a peculiar mode or variety in the pra¢tice of it. It cenfilts 
in laying a tranfparent;colour, made very thin by a great 
quantity of oil, or other vehicle, over a felid body of opaque® 
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colour ; and its intent is, to give a greater degree of clear- 
nefs and brilliancy to the colour produced by this procefs, 
than can be obtained by mixing together in fubitance the 
two colours thus employed. In this mode their hues are 
blended, without difparagement of each other ; whereas, in 
mixing them in the ordinary way, a certain diminution of 
their brilliancy takes place, produced by the diffimilar nature 
of their qualities. 593 
Glazing appears to have been practifed very early in oil- 
painting; and probably the ufe of varnifhes over pictures 
; 7 have frit fhewn its utility. 


painted with water-colours may 
tndeed it could not fail to be the cafe, if the varnifh em- 
ployed happened to be tinged with any” colour ; for the 
luftre pictures acquired by that circumftance mutt be {triking- 
hy engaging: a harmony and f{weetnefs are thereby gained, 
which all other means are vainly employed to obtain. It is 
therefore furprizing that all thofe who praétifed the art of 
painting aiter the difcovery of the ufe of oil, fhould not have 
aiven into the application of it. Yet it is certain that the 
Roman {chool is remarkably deficient in the knowledge of 
the value of this praétice, and moll frequently neglected to 
ufe it; owing probably to the employment painting found 
in frefco. The Venetian and Dutch {chools, on the other 
hand, employed it in perfeétion, and it is in their works that 
a knowledge of it may belt be acquired. : ‘ 

The principal difficulty attending the ufe of glazing, is to 
avoid the too common application of it ; as it does not fuit 
the reprefentations of all fubitances, in its more immediate 
fenfe ; though one general glaze over a picture, completed 
in its forms, will at all times benefit the work ; if it hap- 
pens not to be too low, or infipid, in its tones of colour. 

All kinds of gems and polifhed fubitances, fuch as metals, 
filks, velyets, &c. are imperfectly wrought to effect, when 
it is not employed ; and fleth, which is in nature compounded 
of a great variety of colours, is feldom quite perfect in its 
hue, when glazing is not employed to finifh with. Itis a 
fpecies of it, produced by the yellow varnifh being but par- 
tially removed from old pictures, which gives them their pe- 
culiar and brilliant luflre. It is quite impoffible to make any 
effe& exaGly like it with freth colours, unlefs fome artifice 
be ufed to forerun the effects of time ; fuch as rubbing in 
cirt, and then partially removing it, &c. tricks which picture 
dealers are perfectly converfant with; and by which many 
an ingenious copy is paffed off upon the unlearned amateur, 
tothe enrichment of the dealer, and the future annoyance of the 
buyer, when time and improyed information let him into the 
fecret. 

Glazing is the moft valuable part of the praétice of 
painting, when judicioufly employed; as it produces clear 
broken tones of colour, which leave no remembrance of 
the pallette, but deceive the eye by the variety: of 
hues, and ‘dazzling effect of light, produced by one 
colour fhining through another in different degrees of illu- 
mination ; much more like the effects of natural objects, 
than the ufe of opaque colours can poffibly produce. But 
then great dexterity and judgment are required to ufe it pro- 
perly in fo generala manner. A well-informed and {cienti- 
fic artift knows the tone which one colour glazed over an- 
other will produce ; and without that knowledge, a dirty 
dulnefs may be the effect, inftead of the clearnefs required : 
and if not fuccefsful, it is always injurious ; there is no me- 
divm in the application of it. If the under colour is not 
improved, it is fure to be deteriorated ; and it will require 
repainting, to reltore its original frefhnefs. So that when 
a painter has prepared a work for glazing, (which {hould 
always be done with great clearnefs and precifion,) the mott 


extreme caution is requilite in adapting the tone of the glaze’ 


which he propofes to ufe to .he general hue of the pi@ure 
before he applies it. It is not poffible to give rules more ex- 
plicit on this matter ; the indefinite fubdivifions of hues which 
all colours are capable of, mutt for ever leave to the feeling and 
judgment of the artiit their peculiar application. It is hardly 
neceffary ‘to ttate that a glaze ef red, over blue, will produce 
purple; of blue, over yellow, green; and of red, over yel- 
low, orange ; butit may aid the lkudent in his praétice, if he 
confiders, that all the varieties of tone the original colours 
are’capable of, will, when equally employed, produce a cor- 
refponding compound ; and, of courfe, if his picture be of 
too red a hue, though of alight tone, a correfponding one 
of blue, or of yellow, will change it to the one he may re- 
quire ; andif he ufe the blue and yellow together as a green, 
it will producea negative colour ; totally deftroying thered: 
but the varieties are too complicated and numerous to fol- 
low. 

Grazinc of Chih. The procefs of glazing is ufed for 
all the ftout fabrics of cotton goods, and fometimes for 
thofe of linen. It is a part of the general proceffles of 
finifhing goods forthe market, and which is carried on by 
thofe who are generally called cloth-lappers, or calender- 
men. The glazing isdone by putting on the cloth a fmall 
qvantity of white wax, fuch as that ufed in the manufacture 
of wax candles, and the glofs is afterwards effeCted by the 
friction of any fmooth body on the furface of the cloth. By 
the ordinary procefs the apparatus is very fimple, confift= 
ing merely of a {mooth table, a little inclined towards the 
operator, like a common writing defk, upen which the cloth 
to be glazed is {pread {moothly, and drawn over, as oeca= 
fion requires, from one end of the piece to the other. Above 
this isalever, fufpended from any convenient fixture to the 
roof, the lower end hanging in conta&t with tke cloth, 
and by moving this backward and forward, the ne- 
ceffary friction is preduced. The end of the lever next 
to, and in contaét with the cloth, is faced with a fmooth 
piece of flint or pebble, finely polifhed, and of a cylindrical 
form, the under furface of which is in conta€&t with the 
cloth. This lever being drawn backward and forward by 
the operator’s hands, the whole cloth is polithed or glazed in’ 
fucceffion, the joint at the top of the lever being fitted into’ 
a horizontal flider, which allows the polifher or flint to be 
moved from ene fide of the cloth to the other. In this way’ 
of glazing, the whole is performed by the power of a man’s 
arms and hands ; and, from the pofition of his bedy being © 
conftantly inclined over the table, is found to be a very Jabo- 
rious and fatiguing operation. The great number of people 
neceffarily employed by this operation, and the difficulty of 
getting large quantities of goods rapidly glazed to anfwer 
the demands of hurried fhipments for exportation, fuggelled 
lately the idea of a more {peedy and efficacious manner of 
perferming the operation of glazing by an improvement and 
alteration in the conftruction of the common five-bow] calen- 
der. This improvement was planned and executed at the ex- 
tenfive works of the late Mr. John Miller of Glafgow, who 
furnifhed the inventor with the means of carrying his plan 
into effect, and upon a proof of its efficacy on trial, his ma- 
jelty’s royal letters patent for its exclufive ufe to the inventor 
er his aflignees within Scotland were obtained in the ufual 
form. ‘T'woorthree machines were then con{truéted for his 
own works, to which, as far as we know, they are ftill con- 
fined ; and thefe machines have given the moit univerfal fatis- 
faction to all who have had their gecds glazed by them, 
while at the fame time an immenfe reduction ef labour hag 
been efieéted by their ufe. 

The patent glazing machine, like the common calender, 
confilts of five bowls, or cylinders, four of which are of 
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caft iron, {moothly turned, and finely polifhed on the furface, 
and the large or intermediate cylinder is generally of paite- 
board on an ironaxis. In the common operation of {mooth- 
ing by means of the calender, the velocity of the culindsrs 
revolving upon their own axes, is in the ratio of their re{pec- 
tive diameters, fo that an equal quantity of fuperficies is con- 
ftantly expofed of each. In the glazing-calender, or machine, 
it is only neceflary that the motions of one of the cylinders 
fhould be fo much accelerated as to produce the friction 
neceflary to effect the glazing by rubbing againtt the other 
cylinders with which it is in contact, fo as not to be hable to 
tear or otherways. injure the fabric. This motion is pro- 
duced by means of wheels placed in the following manner : 
On the axis of the main cylinder A, is a caft iron wheel of 
any convenient diameter and number of teeth. This wheel 
works into the ftud-wheel B, the number of whofe teeth is 
not material to the fpeed, and whofe diameter may be regulat- 
ed fo as to pitch well into the remaining wheels. Lhe 
wheel is placed to revolve loofely on an iron {tud, {crewed 
into the frame-work of the machine. T he {lud-wheel B 
gives motion to the fecond ftrid-wheel C, and it continues the 
motion to the wheel D, which is faltened onthe axis of the 
firft iron cylinder. ‘The upper cylinder works merely by 
friGtion, as ina common calender, and when the intermediate 
ftud-wheel B is removed by being taken off the ftud, the 
whole cylinders will revolve exactly as in the common ma- 
chines, without producing any glazing effet. ‘The fimpli- 
city of this machine, the reg ularity of the glofs which it 
gives, and the immenfe faving of labour, are powerful re- 
commendations in its favour. ‘The great quantity alfo which 
may be effected by it in a very limited time, renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted to meet the occafional exigencies of the ex- 
porter ; and the additional advantage of its facility of adapta- 
tion to the purpofes of the common calender, when glazing 
is not required, adds to its value and utility. Upon preffing 
occafions, one of thefe engines, by being conitantly employ- 
ed night and day, will glaze from 600 to 800 pieces of cloth, 
of 28 yards each, weekly. ie ( 
Thofe employed in the late Mr. Miller s works are driven 
by means of a fteamengine, by which alfo various other kinds 
of machinery, adapted to the various operations of the bu- 
finefs, are fet in motion Should any machinery of this de- 
fcription be conttructed in works where there may be a ge- 
neral neceflity of keeping them conitantly employed for the 
purpofe of glazing, it will be very neceflary that care fhould 
be taken that the moving power, whether water, tleam, or 
horfes, fhould be ample ; as it mutt be evident, even to thofe 
who are not practically converfant with the calculation of 
power and refiflance, that this calender, when employed to 
glaze, muit require confiderably greater force to keep it in 
motion, than when the cylinders revolve in the ratios of their 
diameters, for the mere purpofe of common calendering or 
sae not in poffefion of fuficient data to enable us to 
afcertain, withany tolerable precifion, the quantum of re- 
fiftance added by the fristion; nor are we aware that any ac- 
curate experiments have been made for that purpofe : but it 
is evident that it mutt be very great in all cafes. It is reafon- 
able alfo to infer, that 1t may be confiderably increafed or 
diminifhed by the texture or fabric of the ftuif upon which 
the glazing operation 18 performed. Hence, if thefe aces 
be employed conitantly in large works, and fet in motion by 
the fame power, which alfo drives machinery adapted to other 
urpofes, care muit be taken that the power be fuificient to 
effet all the various purpofes to which it is applied. And 
fhould this be attempted, under the impreffion that the plane 
might be performed by the fame power as common calender- 
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ing, a deficiency would be found, which muft render it ne- 
ceflary to difengage part of the machinery, in order to give 
fufficient momentum to the reft. This is, perhaps, one of the 
mot common, and at the fame time, moit ruineus errors 
into which the projectors of large works, who are not mecha- 
nics, are apt to fall. In the firft initance, defirous that a 
large eftablifhment fhould be fet to work at the leait poffible 
expence, they too frequently calculate too barely, and are 
then obliged either to abandon their whole feheme at a great 
lofs, to work it under ferious and ruinous inconveniences, or 
to repair, at a triple expence, what they have left deficient 
at firit. 

GLAZOV, in Geography, a town. of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Viatka, on the Tcheytza ; 56 miles E.S.E. of 
Viatka, N. Jat. 58° 5. E. long. 51°. y 

GLEAD, or Grapr, in Ornithology, a name ufed in the 
northern parts of the kingdom for the milvus, or kite. 
Farco Milvus. 

GLEAM is popularly ufed for a ray or beam of light. 
Among falconers, a hawk is faid to gleam, when fhe cails 
or throws up filth from the gorge. 

GLEAN, in Geography, a river of England, which rifes 
about four or five miles N. of Stamford in Lincolnfhire, and 
runs into the eftuary called the Wath, five miles N.E. of 
Spalding. 

GLEANING, the a@ of gathering 
ears of corn left behind, 
the crop carried home. 

By the cultoms of fome countries, particularly thofe of Me- 
lun and Eftampes, all farmers and others are forbidden, either 
by themfelves or fervants, to put any cattle into the fields, or 
prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever, for the {pace of 
twenty-four hours after the carrying off the corn ; on penalty 
of confifcation, &c. It hath been faid, that by the com- 
mon law and cuitom of England the poor are allowed to en- 
ter and glean upon another’s ground after the harvelt, without 
being guilty of trefpafs. Gilb. Jo. 253. ‘Trials per pais, 
ch. 15. 438. This humane provifion feems to be borrowed 
from the Mofaic law. Levit. xix. Q- Xxill. 22. Deut. 
19g, &c. 

Gleaning is a practice that is little heard of in the more 
northern parts of the kingdom, but which prevails greatly in 
fome of the fouthern diflricts. The cuftom is of great anti- 
quity; and whether or not the poor have any legal right, in 
this country, to glean, except by the exprefs permiffion of the 
farmer, it has however been fo long fanétioned by its conti- 
nuance, that it is but rarely interrupted or puta {top to by him. 

In fome places where it is carried on to excels, it would 
feem neceflary for the farmers to make regulations in refpect, 
to it, that fhould not be broken through on any account 
whatever. If this be not the cafe, the abufe is frequently 
fo ereat that they are much injured by it, 4‘ as the poor glean 
among the fheayes, and too often from them,”’ as is notorious 
to thofe who have attended to the practice. It-has been there- 
fore {uggefted to make it a rule not to fuffer a gleaner to en- 
ter a wheat field untilit is wholly cleared of the crop, which 
would, no doubt, prove a very beneficial regulation. It 
does not, however, upon the whole, appear that much bene- 
nefit is derived to the poor from the cuftom,, while it eyi- 
dently leads to idlenefs, immorality, pilfering, and a loofenefs 
of difpofition, 

GLEBA Axaya,_a name by. which 
lowith white tripoli, 

Giese, Addidi. 
annexed to the 
it, &e. 

The nght of patronage fhould be annexed toa glebe. 

2 GLEBE,. 


pe 
dee 


or picking up the 
after the field has been reaped, and 
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fome: call-the yel- 


In the civil law,. flaves were faid to be 
glebe; i.e. they went with it, were fold with- 
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GLEBE, Gres, in Natural H:fory, Chemifiry, &c. a 


clod, or piece of ftone or earth, frequently containing fome 
metal, or mineral. 

The glebes are carried to the forges to be wafhed, purified, 
and melted, &c. 

Gixsz, or Glebe-land, is properly ufed for church-land ; 
s¢ Dos vel terra ad ecclefiam pertinens.”’ 

Glebe-land is moft commonly ufed for land belonging toa 
parifh-church, befide the tithes. 

Thus, Lindwood: ‘ Glebe eft terra in qua confiftit dos 
ecclefie ; generaliter tamen fumitur pro folo, vel pro terra 
culta.”’? Though in the moft general, and extenfive ufe 
of the word, glebe is applicable to any land or ground 
belonging to any benefice, fee, manor, inheritance, or the 
like. 

If any parfon, vicar, &c. hath caufed any of his glebe 
lands to be manured and fowed at his own colts, with any 
corn or grain, the incumbents may devife all the profits and 
corn growing upon the faid glebe by will. (Stat. 28 H. 8. 
cap.11.) Andif a parfon fows his glebe and dies, the executors 
{hall have the corn fowed by the teftator. But if a glebe be 
in the hands of a tenant, and the parfon dies after feverance 
of the corn, and before his rent due; itis faid, neither the 
parfon’s executors nor his fucceffor can claim the rent, but 
the tenant may retain it and alfo the crop, unlefs there be a 
fpecial covenant for the payment to the parfon's executors 
proportionably, &c. Wood's Intt. 163. 

GLEBEC, in Geography, a town of America, in the 
ftate of Virginia; 10 miles S.E. of Tappahanoe. 

GLEBOUS, in Rural Economy, a term fometimes provin- 
cially fignifying the turf or grafly furface. 

GLEBOW, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Cour- 
land; 18 miles S. of Mittaw. 

GLECHOMA, in Botany, is derived from Tanysv of 
Diocfeorides, though the latter is ufually taken for Pulegium, 
or Penny-royal.—Linn. Gen. 291. Schreb. 388. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v.3. 85. Mart. Mill. Dict.v.2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 625. 
Suff. 113.—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. 
Ord. Verticillate, Linn. Laliate, Jufl. 

Gen: Ch. Gal. Perianth of one leaf, tubular, cylindrical, 
ftriated, very fmall, permanent ; its mouth having five fharp 
unequal teeth. Cor. of one petal, ringent ; tube flender, 
compreffed ; upper lip erect, obtufe, lower lip {preading, 
larger than the upper one, obtufe, three-cleft, its middle 
lobe larger, emarginate. Stam. Filaments four, under the 
upper lip, two of which are fhorter ; each pair of anthers 
forming themfelves into a crofs. Pi/?. Germen four-cleft ; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, bending under the upper lip; ftigma 
cloven, acute. Peric. none ; the calyx nourifhing four, ovate 
Jeeds in its bofom. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Each pair of anthers converging 
in form of a crofs. 

1. G. hederacea. Ground-ivy. Linn. Sp. Pl. 807. Engl. 
Bot. t. 853.—‘ Leaves kidney-fhaped, crenate.’’—T'ound in 
woods and hedges, flowering in Apriland May. Root peren- 
nial, and creeping. Leaves on foot-ftalks, dotted beneath 
with glandular points. J’/owers axillary, about three to 
each leaf, prettily fpeckled with white and blue. Calyx 
ftriated. Anthers white. Ground-ivy has been fo long and 
fo generally known, that it has obtained various appellations, 
fuch as Ale-hoof, Gill, Robin-run-in-the-hedge, Cat’s- 
foot, &c. Before the introduction of Hops its leaves feem 
to have been ufed for flavouring and clarifying ale. Gerarde 
has enumerated a long train of ‘ Vertues’’? fuppofed to be 
pofleffed by this plant; and when infufed into tea or ho- 
ney, it is ftilla favourite medicine with the common people 
for coughs. Many animals eat it, though it is {aid to injure 
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horfes if taken too copioufly. "The fpecific chara&ter is now 
fuperfluous, as two fpecies enuinerated in the firt edition of 
the Species Plantarum are now referred to other genera. 

Guircuoma Hederacea, ground-ivy or gill, in the Ala- 
teria Medica, is a well known plant, growing commonly un- 
der hedges and flowering in April. Ground-ivy has a pecu- 
liar ftrong fmell ; the leaves, according to Dr. Withering, be- 
ing befet underneath with hollow dots, in which are glands fe- 
creting an effential oil, ard above with little eminences, which 
do not fecrete any odoriferous oil; for this furface, when 
rubbed, yields no peculiar fcent, whereas the under furface 
affords a pleafant reviving fcent. The tafte is bitterifh, and 
fomewhat aromatic. This plant was formerly fuppofed to 
poffefs great medicinal powers, not difcovered by later expe- 
rience ; accordingly it is omitted in the materia medica by the 
London college. Its qualities have been deferibed by differ- 
ent authors, as pectoral, detergent, aperient, diuretic, vulne- 
rary, corroborant, errhine, &c. and it has been recommended 
for the cure of thofe difeafes to which thefe powers feem to be 
moft adapted, but chiefly in pulmonary and nephritic com- 
plaints, In obitinate coughs it isa favourite remedy with 
the poor, who, probably deriving benefit from it, perfitt in its 
ufe. Ray, Mead, and fome others, fpeak of its being ufe- 
fully joined with fermenting ale; but Dr. Cullen obferves, «it 
appears to me frivolous. In fhort, in many cafes where I have 
feen it employed, I have had no evidence either of its diuretic 
or of its pectoral effects. In common with many others of 
the verticillate, it may be employed as an errhine, and in that 
way cure a head-ache, but no otherways by any fpecifie qua- 
lity."" It is ufually taken in the way of infufion, or decoc- 
tion, as tea. Woodville Med. Bot. 

GLECHONITES, a name given by the ancient Phy- 
Jicians, to a fort of wine impregnated with penny-royal, 
much recommended in all obftruétions. It takes its name 
from glechon, the Greek name of penny-royal, or pulegium. 

GLEDITSIA, in Botany, named by Clayton, and 
adopted by Linnzus, in honour of Dr. John Gottlieb Gle- 
ditfch, profeffor of medicine and botany at Berlin, an advo- 
cate of Linneus againit Sigefbeck, and author of a Sy/ema 
Plantarum, founded on the infertion of the ftamens, as well 
as of an arrangement of Fungi, and various other botanical 
treatifes in Latin and German. He died in 1786, aged 72. 
Linn. Gen. 549. Schreb. 735. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 444. 
Mart. Mill. Did. v.2. Juff. 346. Lamarck Iuftr. t. 857. 
Gertn. t. 146. Clafs and order, Polygamia Diacia; or 
rather Diaecia Hexandria. Nat. Ord. Lomentacee, Linn. 
Lesuminofe, Julf. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth of three fmall, fpreading, 
acute leaves. Cor. Petals three, roundith, feffile, {preading, 
refembling the calyx-leaves. Neéary turbinate, united by 
its border to the other parts of fructification. Stam. Fila- 
ments fix, thread-fhaped, longer than the corolla; anthers 
oblong, compreffed, two-lobed, incumbent. 

Female, on a feparate plant, Ca/. Perianth like the male, 
but of five leaves. Cor. Petals five, long, acute, rather 
fpreading. Neétaries two, fhort, like abortive filaments. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, broad, compreffed, longer than the 
corolla; flyle fhort, reflexed; ftigma thick, the length of 
the ftyle, to which it is longitudinally affixed, downy in the 
upper part. Peric. Legume very large, broad, comprefled 
uite flat, divided by numerous tranfverfe partitions, and 
filled with pulp. Seeds folitary, roundifh, hard, and polifhed. 

At the fummit, generally, of the male fpike is an united 
flower, with four calyx-leaves and as many petals, with a 
ne¢tary and flamens like the male, but with a piftil, pro- 
ducing perfect fruit, as in the female. Hence Linnzus re- 
ferred this genus to his clafs Polygamia, but if it remains 

there 
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there it muft rather be on account of the difference of ftruc- 
ture in its male and female flowers, than for their flight 
fexual anomalies. Even for this difference of {tructure we 
fhould rather place it in Diecia. See Sm. Introd. to Botany, 
470 485— prin 

Obf. This genus has confiderable affinity with Ceratonia, 
efpecially in the fruit. We cannot apply the term amentum to 
its inflorefcence, which is a fpike. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx of three leaves. Petals three. Nec- 
tary turbinate. Stameys fix. 

Female, Calyx of fite leaves. Petals five. 
Pittil one. Legume. 

Some flowers united, four-cleft. . 

The fpecies of Ghdit/ia are as yet a mafs of confufion. 
G. triacanthos, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1509, the original one, a na~ 
tive of North America, was cultivated by bifhop Compton 
in 1700, and isa tall handfome tree, which bears our chi- 
mate well, except being fometimes broken, like Robinia 
Pfeudo-acacia, by ttrong winds. It is remarkable for its 
large trifid or compound fpines, which grow on the trunk 
to the length of fix or eight inches, from a very {lender bafe. 
The leaves -are deciduous, bipinnate, large, confilting of 
innumerable elliptical, flightly toothed, nearly {mooth leaf- 
Jets, half am inch or near aa inch long. Flowers greenilh, 
in axillary fpikes. Some leaves appear to be fimply pinnate, 
but we know not whether this is a {pecific difference or not. 

A very diltin& {pecies is cultivated with us by the name 
of G.chinenfis, which Linneus alfo had at Upfal, but he 
does not feem toa have defcribed it. The {pines are com- 
pound. Leaves fimply and abruptly pinnate, of feven or 
eight pair of thin, fquarifh, unequal-fided, crenate leaflets, 
gradually larger upwards, the terminal pair being fometimes 
twice the dimentions of the next, 

In Sion gardens, belonging to the duke of Northumber- 
land, isatree of another {pecies, of which we find no men- 
tion. Its leaves are fimply pinnate like the la{t, and the 
leaflets alfo gradually larger upwards, but they are cori- 
aceous, elliptical, their fides very feldom unequal. The 
ealyx-leaves and petals are narrower, {horter, and blunter 
than in G.triacanthoz. Of its {pines we have no, account,- 
but the leaves and flowers were communicated to us by Mr. 
Hoy, in Auguit 1796, as a Gkditfa not in the Hortus 
Kewenjis, where, indeed,. allthat are known are made varie- 
ties ef the ¢iacanthos. From the new edition of this valu- 
able work perhaps more information may be expected. 

G. inermis, firtt mentioned by Linnzus in the fecond edi- 
tion of Sp. Pl. 1509) feems to have been adopted, without 
a {pecimen, from Plukenet’s. t. 123. f. 3, to whichis added 
Miller’s t. 5, which lait reprefents a Mimo/a, nor does any 
fubfequent writer appear to know any thing of this f{pecies. 

It would be a tedious and unprofitable taflc to attempt a 
determination of the fynonyms of this genus, even if the 
fpecies were defined. The latter is a detirable object, and 
worthy the attention of thofe who have perpetual accefs to 
the old botanic gardens about London, and can. obferve 
thefe trees at different periods of growth. It is neceflary to 
determine whether the fimply or doubly pinnated. leayes 
mark a fpecific diftinction;. whether the {pines vary accord- 
ing to the age of the tree; and: whether the legume is, in 
any {pecies, conitantly fingle-feeded, or merely from acci- 
dental abortion. ‘Travellers in America can fearcely be ex- 
pected to throw any light on fuch botanical queitions as 
thefe, though a careful obferver, retident there, might ren- 
der highly important fervices to botany, and to the moit ufe- 
ful arts of life, by determining firit the f{pecific differences, 
and then:the economical qualities, of all the American trees, 


among which the G/edit/ie claim.a:diftinguifhed. place.. The 
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labours of a Lambert among the Pines, and a Michaux 
among the Oaks, are models for future enquirers. 

Guepirsta, in Gardening, comprehends a plant of the 
deciduous tree or fhrub kind; of which the {pecies ufually 
cultivaty® is the three-thorned acacia (G. triacanthes), 
which feldom rifes higher than a fhrub in this country. 

There are feveral varieties with different numbers of 
{pines, and with {tronger and weaker {pines. 

Method of Culture —Thefe trees xe capable of being in- 
creafed by fowing the feeds, which are obtained frefh from 
America, ina bed of light earth, in the early {pring feafon, 
watering them occafionally when the feafon is drys | Ttas, 
however, a much more expeditious practice to fow them in 
pots, and plunge them in a mcderate hot-bed. The plants 
fhould be kept clean during the firft fummer after thev 
appear, and in the fucceeding winter be well protected from 
fevere frofts, efpecially fuch as are in pots. 

‘Phe young plants may, moft of them, in the following 
{pring, be removed and fet out into nurfery rows, at a foot 
or eighteen inches diftant from each other, and eight or ten 
inches in the rows. Such {mall plants as remain, may be 
put out in the fame manner in the next autumn or fpring. 

The plants fhould continue in this fituation till they have 
had two or three years growth, after which they may be 
tranfplanted into the fituations in which they are to remain 
any time towards the latter part of the {pring feafon. 

Thefe plants are found to fucceed beft in fituations where 
the foils are of the more light deep kinds,. and rather fhel- 
tered from the inclemency of the atmofphere. 

‘They are all very ornamental trees, and! well adapted to 
large fhrubberies, plantations, and pleafure grounds.. When 
planted alone, on lawns, and large open {paces that are 
kept in fhort grafs, they produce a fine appearance. They 
have, however, the difadvantage of putting forth: their 
leaves at rather a late period. 

GLEE, a mutical term derived by Skinner, Junius, John- 
fon, and all the etymologilts, from apsezer Saxon, joy, 


mirth, /port. 


Bis merry men commanded he 
Go maken him both game and alee. 
Chaucer, Rim. S$‘. Tap. v. 126. 


The term, we believe, is not to be found in mulic-books, 
or mufical writers, before the middle of the rth century. 
The firit time it appears in the title of a collelion of canons, 
rounds, and catches, is in a publication by John Playford, 
1667, under the title of «Dialogues, Gleess. Ayres, and 
Ballads, of two, three, and four Woyces.?” 

A glee in mulic implies nothing more in its original fenfe, 
in our printed mufic-books, than ‘a fong of three or more: 
parts, upom a gay or merry fubje&, in which all the voices 
begin and end together, finging the fame words.” When 
fubjeéts of fugue or imitation occur, and the compofition is 
more artificial than fimple counterpoint, it lefs refembles a 
glee than a madrigal, which it might, with more propriety, 
be called, if the words are ferious: for a ferious clee feems 
a folecifm, and a dire& contradi@iom in-terms. Lhe word 
glee, in Saxon, German, and Englifh diétionaries,- ancient 
and modern,. implying mirth, merriment, and in Chaucer and 
other old authors, mujic ittelf, 

GLEET, in Suxgery, commonly fignifies the continuation 
of.a thin difcharge trom the urethra, after the inflammatory 
fymptoms of a clap have for fome time ceafed. However, the 
running which takes place from the urethra, in cafes of 
ftrictures, difeafed proftate gland, &c.-is alfo frequently 
called a gleet. A mere gleet, unattended with any other 
difeale of the parts, is not accompanied with the remarkable 


pain: 
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pain and fcalding fenfation in making water, which are pro- 
duced by gonorrhea. The latter affeétion may be confi- 
dered as acute, while the gleet is quite of a chronic nature. 
It was one of the opinions of Mr. Hunter, that a gleet dif- 
fered from a gonorrhera, likewife, in not being F ioGious: 
It is well known that it was one of the doGtrines of this emi- 
nent furgeon, that the poifon of gonorrhcea, and that which 
is productive of lues venerea, are of the fame quality, and 
that the different effects are owing to the different ftructure 
of the parts concerned in the two difeafes. We need not 
here enter into an invelligation of this part of the fubjed. 
All that we with to obferve is, that if Mr. Hunter means, 
when he ‘tates, that a gleet differs from a gonorrhea im not 
being infe@ious, that a ¢ leet is xot capable of communicating the 
venereal difeafz, 10 one can queftion the accuracy of the. ob- 
fervation. But, on the contrary, if the affertion implies that 
the matter of a gleet, when applied to the pudenda mulie- 
bria, will not bring on a pain in making water, a difcharge, 
&e. then we diffent from the opinion altogether. We have 
known an initance, in which a gentleman, who had hada 
gleet upon him for ‘apwardé of a year, and who, on the pre- 
fumption that it was not infeétious, ventured to have con- 
nection with a young woman, of whofe continency > with re- 
gard to other men, we ourfelves entertain no doubt. How- 
ever, there may be gleets of various kinds, and fome of them 
may be infeGtious, and others not fo. When, after a go- 
norrheea, a thin difcharge continues, for a long while, to take 
place from the urethra, the complaint may depend upon a 
weaknefs of the veflels, or, as Mr. Hunter exprefies it, upon 
a habit of a¢tion, which the parts have contracted. When 
a gleet arifes froma itricture in the paflage, or from a difeafe 
of the prottate gland, the caufe muit be referred to irritation, 
and the cure depends on the removal of the original com- 
plaint. 

Gleets, which are the confequence of gonorrhea, are 
often exceedingly difficult of cure, and what is very curious, 
it frequently happens, that, aba they have refilted every 
fart. of remedy, and after the patient has long given up the 
ufe of medicines and injections, a fudden cure fpontaneoufly 
occurs. Many gleets ‘undergo a temporary ftoppage under 
particular modes of treatment; but, as foon as this is re- 
mitted, regularly return again. A vait number of gleets 
depend upon the prefence of a {tricture in = urethra, and 
of courfe are not curable by injections. Ve have often 
thought that in all cafes of gleets, it thould 7 aie invariable 
cuilom of the furgeon to introduce a bougie, for the purpofe 
of afcertaining whether there is any obtlruétion in the 
paffage ; for, when the difcharge depends ona itricture, the 
patient might make ufe of balfams, turpentines, and bougies, 
for years, and. yet receive no benefit whatever. At all 
eyents, w henever a gleet refilts ordinary means, the itate of 
the urethra and of the prottate gland ought to be examined. 

#See Prostare GLAND, Difeafe of; and STRICTURE. 

Mr. Hunter was of opinion, that the {pontaneous difap- 
pearance of a gleet, after a long refiftance to every fort of 
medicine and application, very. mise -quently depe nded upon 
accidental changes in the patient? s conilitution. It was 
another fentiment of this celebrated furgeon, that fome gleets 
were connected with fcrofula. This idea is founded on the 
circumitance, that more gleets may be cured by fea bathing, 
than any other kind of bathing. It is alfo ‘fupported by 
the fact, of fea water being fometimes an effectual means of 
eure, when employed as an injeétion. 

We have always found fault with this plan of judging of 
the nature of difeafes.. If a diforder yields to mercury, 

_practitioners are apt to decide immediately, that the com- 
plaint is venereal. If a malady, like a gleet, gives way to 


fea bathing, which benefits ferofulous complaints, fuch 
furgeons, as reafon on Mr. Hunter's principles, will imme- 
diately fet down the cafe as ferofulous. It is never remem- 
bered in this calculation, that mercury cures many difeafes 
befides the venereal; and fo does fea bathing many. com- 
plaints befides thofe which are of a fcrofulous nature. 

Gleets have alfo been reprefented as always conneéted 
witha relaxed con{titution, though we think we have feen the 
complaint in fubjeéts, who were ftrong, robuft, and young, 
with every appearance of general health, and whofe ftate 
feemed to us a itriking contradiGtion te the foregoing obfer 
vation. 

Gleets, as we have before ftated, are often exceedingly 
dificult of removal. Sometimes, indeed, they may be got 
rid of with tolerable eafe ; but in other caneaieees they com- 
pletely fruftrate the art of furgery, and the patient, tired of 
the ineflicacy of different remedied, relinquifhes the trial of 
all. In flight cafes, and occafionally in inveterate ones, a 
cure may be effected by exhibiting mternally the balfam of 
copaiva, the oleum te rebinthine, or the tinGture of lytta 
(cantharides). It is we'll worthy of notice, that when a 
cure can be accomplithed by thefe means, benefit is foon 
derived from their employment. For this reafon, when 
they neither diminifh, nor remove the gleet in the courfe of 
five or fix days, Mr. Hunter made ita rule never to continue 
their ufe any longer, but have recourfe at once to other 
methods. We have already remarked the great tendency. of 
many gleets to return, after being for a time itopped by dif- 
ferent modes of treatment. Hence practitioners fhould 
never difcontinue the fuccefsful plan immediately the dif- 
charge ceafes, but perlilt in its adoption for ten days ora 
fortnight, after all the fymptoms have entirely gone off. 

In relaxed habits, gleets are very likely to be cured by the 
cold bath, fea bathing, bark and fteel: medicines. Cold 
bathing indeed often fucceeds in every kind of conilitution, 
when other:methods.areof no avail: .Welhayeieaaga trong 
young men labouring under gleets, who could not get rid of 
them in any way in London ; ; but who got well almoft imme- 
diately on going to the fea fide, and bathing there. "There 
can be no doubt alfo, that forte beneficial revolution in the 
fyttem, ariling from the change of air, might have a confi- 
derable fhare in the cure. We lately had under our care a 
gentleman with a gleet, which had laited nine months, but 
difappeared all at once on the patient going for a fhort time 
toa part of the country which was not near nthe fea. 

There are two principal kinds of injeétions im ufe for the 
cure of gleets, viz. altringent and irritating ones. 

The aitringent ones are, for the moit part, fuch as the 
decoction of bark, and folutions of zincum vitriolatum, 
alum, or acetite of lead. An injection of proper itrength, 
containing cuprum ‘vitriolatum, bolus gallicus, and camphor, 
is alfo an rexceeding y eligible one. 

The bet irritating injection which we know of, is that 
made by diffolving two grains of the hydrargyrus muriatus 
in eight ounces of diftilled. 4% ater. 

Bougies may alfo be confidered as a€ting on the urethra as 
irritating applications, and hence they are oceaiionally re. 
commended to be wornfor the cure of gleets. In general, 
common bougies are employed; but fometimes others, medi- 

cated with eamplior or turpentine, are ufed. 

In irritable conttitutions, the latter kind of injection anid 
the bougies may excite a good deal of irritation, pain, ftrarts 
gury, &c. fo that fome cireumfpection is neceffary in the 
employment of fuch means. We may itate, indeed, that no 
endeavour fhould ever be made to cure a gleet, by exciting 
irritation in the urethra with ttimulating mjections, or bou- 
gies, before milder means have failed. We have found a 
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weak injeClion of the hydrargyrus muriatus more frequently 
fuccefsful than any other. One grain to fix ounces of 
water is quite ftrong enough to begin with, and the {trength 
may be gradually augmented, in proportion as the urethra 
appears capable of bearing it. The practitioner muft not 
leave off the injection as foon as the difcharge ceafes ; for 
if he does fo, the gleet will generally recur. The plan 
fhould {till be followed up for about a fortnight. 

When gleets are to be cured by bougies, it is neceffary 
to wear thefe inftruments about a month or fix weeks 
before any dependence can be put in the permanence of the 
cure. 

Neither the furgeon nor the patient fhould be deterred 
from perfifting in the trial of irritating injections or bougies, 
by the circumftance of their appearing to increafe the dif- 
charge at firft. This they always do. 

Mr. Hunter thought that moderation and regularity in 
diet were conducive to the cure cf gleets. Soisa quiet kind 
of life in the generality of cafes, but there are inftances in 
which gleets feem to be benefited and cured by reugh exer- 
cife on horfeback. 

A return or an increafe of a gleet is very apt to be the 
confequence of intercourfe with women, and the patient 
often thinks that he has received a frefh infeCtion. Mr. 
Hunter thought that the cafe might be difcriminated by the 
fhort time which intervenes between the connection and the 
re-appearance of the difcharge. Gleets are often fo exceed- 
ingly obitinate, that the furgeon cannot be informed of too 
many modes and principles of cure. On this account we 
deem it right to mention that gleets feem to be curable on 
the principle of counter-irritation. Hunter has {een a gleet 
ftop on the breaking out of two chancres on the glans penis, 
and the difcharge has been known to flop as foon asa blifter 
was applied to the under part of the penis. 

Gleets have likewife been cured by ele¢tricity. 

Women are liable to gleets, and the difeafe being fituated 
in lefs irritable parts, whatever injections are ufed, may be 
made ftronger than for male patients. 

It is almoft unneceffary to remark, that balfams and tur- 
pentines, internally given, can have no fpecific effeét on the 
parts affected in women, as they have on the urethra in men. 
Hence it would be abfurd to prefcribe fuch medicines for 
female patients. 

GLEIBERG, or Guitzpere, in Geography, a town of 
Germany, in the principality of Naflan Weilburg; eight 
miles N E. of Wetzlar. ' 

GLEICHAN, a county of Germany, in the principa- 
lity of Gotha, divided between the princes of Gotha, 
Hohenloe, Hatzfield, and Schwartzburg, fituated on the 
banks of the Ohr, between Erfurt and Gotha. 

GLEICHEN, Freperic von, in Biography, was 
born in the year 1714. He was intended and educated 
for the profeflion of arms, and {pent the early part of his life 
as an officer in the fervice of Bayreuth, and was diftinguifhed 
by his attention to military difcipline. He rofe to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and obtained the favour of the mar- 

rave. His honours did not fit. eafy upon him, he fighed 
pies retirement, and in 1756 his wifhes were accomplithed ; 
he obtained a difmiffion from the fervice with a handfome 
pention, to which was afterwards added the rank of privy 
counfellor. He now had leifure to diftinguith himfelf as a 
philofopher, anaturalilt, and a writer, is attention was 
accidentally excited to microfcopical obfervations, and not 
fatisfied with the inftruments already in exiltence he con- 
ftruéted an univerfal microfcope, with which he combined 
the folar microfcope. His principal obferyations relate to 
feminal animalcula, and infusion animals: he would fit day 
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after day at his glafs, and was always difpleafed if he ex- 
perienced any interruption while engaged in his favourite 
purfuit. By daily practice he had acquired uncommon 
acutenefs of fight, which was of the greateft advantage to 
him in his refearches. ‘Though he had an ardent attach- 
ment to {cience for the love of it, yet he devifed various eco- 
nomical plans, from which he expected to derive great emo- 
lument, but they were the fchemes of a theorift, and did 
not prove of real advantage either to himfelf or the world. 
He died in June 1783, leaving behind him numerous works 
in,natural hiftory, as ‘¢ Obfervations on the Parts of Frut- 
fication in Plants when in bloom, and on the Inle&s found 
in them :’’ ¢ Hiftory of the Common Houle Fly :’ 
“ Treatife on feminal Animalcula and infufion Animals ;’? 
“¢ Effay towards the Hiftory of the Tree-loufe of the Elm :”’ 
this infect, the aphis ulmi campeftris, coft our author the 
labour of eight years; it is the caufe of the bladders on 
the leaves of the elm-tree during the fpring. Gen. Biog, 

GLEICHENBERG, in Geography, a town of the 
duchy of Stiria; 1o miles N. of Racklfburg. 

GLEICHENBERGAN, or Gretcuem Bere, a town 
of Germany, in the county of Henneberg ; four miles E. 
of Romhild. 

GLEICHENIA, in Botany, named by the writer of 
this article in honour of Philip Frederick, Baron von 
Gleichen, author of a fplendid microfcopical work on the 
ftruéture and phyfiology of the parts of fructification in 
feveral plants, publifhed at Nuremberg, in folio, with 
coloured plates, in 1764. As the feeds of ferns were 
among the fubjeéts to which Baron Gleichen paid great 
attention, a genus belonging to this curious tribe was 
judged peculiarly proper to commemorate him. Smith in 
Mem. de l’Acad. de Turin, v. 5. 419. t. 9. f. Io, 
Traéts, 258. t. 1. f. 10. Swartz. Fil. 165. Brown. Prod. 
v. I. 160. (Mertenfia; Willden. in Aét. Holm. ann. 1804. 
165. t. 4, 5. Swartz. Fil. 163.)—Clafs and order, Crypfo- 
gamia Filices: fe&. Aunulate. Nat. Ord. Filices dorfifere. 

Eff. Ch. Capfules in a fimple, concentric, orbicular feries ; 
each feries conitituting a round feparate dot, on the back of 
the leaf. Cover none. 

This genus was firft founded on the Onoclea polypodivides 
of Linnzus, an elegant and fingular fern, native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. In this the capfules are ufually three, rarely 
four together, half immerfed in the under fide of the frond, 
and as each burits by a longitudinal fiffure, they all together 
have exaétly the appearance of a fingle capfu'e, of three 
cells, and three valves, the partitions feeming to originate 
from the centre of each valve. Traces of a jointed ring 
appear on fome of the valves only, and rather refemble the 
corrugations of thofe ferns termed /purioufly arnulated, 
Several other fpecies, ftri€tly allied to the original one in 
habit and appearance, fo as to be at firft fight {carcely dif- 
tinguifhable from it, have been found in New Holland, 
and have been defined by Dr. Swartz and Mr. Brown, 
In thefe the capfules are not immerfed in the leaf, though 
each feries ftands in a flight depreffion. In G. dicarpa of 
Brown there are only two together ; in others three, four, 
or even fix. Thefe new difcovered fpecies evince the pro- 
priety of Mr. Brown’s meafure, of reducing the ATertenfia 
of Willdenow and Swartz to Gleichenia, as their fructifica- 
tions exactly agree.  Dicranopteris of Bernhardi does not 
in our opinion fo well aflort with them, having an irregular 
accumulation of flalked capfules in each det, though its 
habit is precifely that of Mertenfiaz. Mr. Brown, having 
examined thefe ferns alive, determines them to be fur- 
nifhed with a complete, ftriated, tranfverfe, rarely oblique, 
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Tis genus naturally divides itfelf into two fections. 
The original Gleichenia, of which there are five {pecies, have 
the ultimate branches of their repeatedly forked ftem pinnate, 
their leaflets or pinne deeply pinnatifid, with fhort, triangular, 
or rounded fegments, each fegment bearing a fingle dot 
or feries of capfules. The Mertenfie have their ultimate 
branches deeply pinnatifid, the fegments linear, with a 
row of numerous dots on each fide of the midrib of each 
fegment, efpecially at its lower half. Of thefe we are 
acquainted with five or fix fpecies, all natives of the Eaft 
or Welt Indies, or of New Holland and its neighbourhood. 

GLEICHENSTEIN, in Geography, a town and cattle 
of Germany, in the territory of Eichsfeld; feven miles S.E. 
of Heiligenftadt. ar 

GLEINSTOLLEN, a town of the duchy of Stiria ; 
miles S. E. of Voitfberg. : 
“4 GLEISS, a town of “Switzerland, in the Valais; 26 
miles E. of Sion. nS 0 Ao 

GLEIWITZ, or Griwice, a town of Silefia, in the 
principality of Oppeln; 20 miles N. E. of Ratifbon. N. 
Jat. 50° 17’. E. long. 18° 35’. oe t ; 

GLEN Ruvrr, is a river of Lincolnfhire, which rifes 
near Ropfley, and purfues a courfe nearly S.5.E. to Brace- 
brough, when, turning fuddenly N. E., it pafles to Kates 
bridge and through the Fens, by Surfleet, to the fea at 
Fofdyke Wath; for the greater part of its courfe 
through the Fens this river is navigable for barges, a cir- 
cumftance which was over-looked in compiling the alpha- 
betical lift of inland navigatious in our article CANAL. 
The {mall river or drain called the Bourne, which branches 
from the Glen and proceeds up to Bourne town, is alfo 
navigable for fome diltance upwards. The South Forty- 
foot navigable drain commences very near to this river, 
below the mouth of the Bourne, and proceeds by a cir- 
cuitous route to Bofton. See Sourn Forry-roor. 

GLENAA, a mountain in the county of Kerry, Ireland. 

e KILLARNEY. 

SLENAN Istanps, a clufter of {mall iflands in the 
Atlantic, near the coaft of France. N. lat. 47°43’. W. 

ong. 3° 55’. 

CLENA RM, a poft towm of the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, on the ealt coaft of it, adjoiming which is Glenarm 
caftle, the feat of the countefs of Antrim. The town is 
pleafantly fituated on the fea-fhore, near the bay of the 
{ame name. It is 404 miles N. from Dublin, and 24 N. 
from Belfatt. 

GLENAVY, 2 poft-town of the county of Antrim, 
Treland, fituated near the eaftern border of Lough Neagh. 
It is 77 miles N. from Dublin on the road to Antrim. 

GLENCOE, a vale of Scotland, in the county of Ar- 
gyle, near Loch Leven, where, in the year 1691, the mha- 
pitants were maflacred contrary to the faith of a royal pro- 
clamation ; 17 miles N. of Inverary. 

GLENDALOUGH, GtanpeLoucn, or Glendalloch, 
commonly called the Seven Churches, an interefting object to 
travellers in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, 22 miles S. 
from Dublin, and about feven or eight miles weft from 
Rathdrum. Its name is derived, aceording to Mr. Ledwich, 
from its being fituated in a valley with lakes, from glen, a 
valley, and Joch, a lake. ‘That this was the true origin of 
the name feems to be confirmed by Hoyeden, who was 
chaplain to Henry II., and who calls it equivalently in 
Latin, Epifcopatus Biftagnenfis, the bifhopric of the two 
lakes. Glendalough is furrounded on all fides, except to the 
eait, by ftupendous mountains, whofe vaft perpendicular 
height throws a gloom on the vale below, well fuited to 
infpire religious dread, Tree thefe, many mountain- 
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ftreams fall into the valley, and, forming a juntion, affume 

the name of Avonmore. One of thefe ftreams, called St. 

Kevin's keeve, is ftill an objet of fuperftition; weak and 
fickly children being dipped in it every Sunday and Thurf- 
day before fun-rife, and on the third of June, which is 
St. Kevin’s day. he two lakes in the vale are divided 
from each other by a rich meadow; the reft of the foil is 
fo rocky as to be incapable of tillage by the plough. The 
names of the adjoining mountains, in which the word Derry 
often occurs, are fuppofed to denote that they were formerly 
covered with wood ; at prefent they have only brown heath, 
or more fable peat. Between the cathedral and’ upper lake 
isa group of thorns of great fize; and near the cathedral 
the trunk of an aged yew, which meafures three yards in 
diameter. From the remains of walls above, and the traces 
of foundations below the furface of the earth, the town is 
fuppofed to have been once pretty large, but the only ftreet 
appearing is the road leading from the market place into the 
county of Kildare. It isin good prefervation, being paved 
with ftones placed edgewife, and ten feet inbreadth. There 
are feven churches of coniiderable antiquity, and fome 
chapels which appear to be of later conftruétion. St. 
Kevin was the patron jaint, and his name confequently is 
given to many of the furrounding objects. He is faid to 
haye founded the town. or monaftery in the fixth century ; 
but Ledwich attributes the ere@ion to the Oftmen, who 
infefted Ireland, in the ninth century. Some figures in a 
chapel, containing the tomb of St. Kevin, furnifh fome plau- 
fible arguments in fupport of this opinion. There are two 
round towers at Glendalough, both of which are adjoining 
churches, but neither the cathedral nor abbey has fuch an 
addition, theugh if a belfry were the objeé& of thefe build- 
ings, the preference would probably have been given to- 
them. Thefe towers were alfo, in Mr. Ledwich’s opinion, 
the work of the Oftmen. The arguments for and againft 
this opinion will be confidered under the article Rounp 
Towers. A monattery having been founded here, and the 
fuppofed miracles of St. Kevin having been proclaimed, 
numbers flocked to his fhrine ; as Girald Cambrenfis fays, 
in what had been a barren wildernefs, were to be found, after 
a few years, not only churches and good houfes, but much 
wealth. According to the Ivifh annals, the town thus 
founded was often plundered by the piratical freebooters 
of the north, who, as they fubfifted folely by depredations,. 
without reluctance, frequently pillaged their own country 
men. In 1162, Laurence O'Toole, afterwards archbifhop- 
of Dublin, was eleéted abbot ; and in a few years after earl 
Strongbow granted the abbey and parfonage to Thomas,. 
the nephew of Laurence. he charter is one of the moft 
valuable and ancient in Ireland, as it preferves the pofleffions, 
privileges, and immunities of the abbey. Previous to this, 
Glendalough had alfo had a bifhop ; but, in 1152, Cardinal. 
Paparon endeavoured to unite it to the fee of Dublin. This 
was refifted, and, in 1179, pope Alexarder III. confirmed. 
the city to its bifhop, faving the rights of the abbot. A 
letter, written in 1214, is quoted by Ledwich, to flew that. 
Glendalough was at that time become a neft of thieves and 
robbers. In the reign of king John, the fee was united to 

that of Dublin ; but the fe@ of the O’ Tooles, who were very 

powerful, kept it, in fome degree, independent until 1497,, 
when the bifhop formally furrendered his right and claim in 

the Chapter-houfe of St. Patrick, Dublin. he Seven 

Churches, when -approached: by the bridge of Derrybawn, . 
form a very picturefque and pleafing feene. The bridge is 

thrown over the Avonmore, and is compofed of three ellip- 

tic arches. Derrybawn, covered to a great extent with an 

oak coppice on one fide, and the huge broccagh on the 
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other, confines the view up the river to the valley; at the 
end of which the great round tower, and the other ruins, 
appear to great advantage. As the new military road has 
made Glendalough eafily acceflible, it-is frequently vifited 
by travellers. Ledwich’s Antiquities. 

GLENE, Paw, properly fignifies the cavity or focket 
of the eye. 

GLENE is more frequently ufed by anatomifts for the fhal- 
lower cavities of bones, into which fome other bone is 
received and articulated. 

By which it ftands diftinguifhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 
which is a deeper cavity, intended by nature for the like 
purpofe. 

GLENEGAD Heap, in Geography, a cape of Ireland, 
in the peninfula of Inis Lowen, county of Donegal. W. 
long. 7° 41! from Greenwich, N. lat. 55° 20'. 

GLENGARRIFY, a harbour of Ireland, in the county 
of Cork, on the north-eait part of Bantry-bay. The ar- 
butus grows in this neighbourhood in great perfection. 

GLENGARRY, the name of a countyin Upper Canada, 
bounded on the E. by the line which feparates Upper from 
Lower Canada; on the S. by the river St. Lawrence ; and 
on the W. by the townfhip of Cornwall, running N. 24° 
W.., until it interfeéts the Ottawa or Grand river, thence 
defcending the faid river till it meets the fore-mentioned 
feparating line. Glengary county comprehends all the 
iflands contiguous to it in the river St. Lawrence. 

GLENICZA, a river of the duchy of Warfaw, which 
runs into the Obra, near Koften. 

GLENKEN’s Canat, is the parliamentary name of an 
inland navigation, made fince the year 1802, in Kirkcud- 
bright county in Scotland. See Cana. 

GLENLUCE, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Wigton, which fprang from an abbey of Ciftertians, 
founded in 1190, called ¢ Vallis Lucis.”? It is fituated at 
the northern extremity of a large bay to which it gives 
name ; 18 miles W. of Wigton. N. lat. 54° 58’. W. long. 
4°27'. The bay extends on the S. coaft of Scotland 
from the Mull of Galloway to Burrowhead, N. lat. 54° 
50!. W. long. 4° 50’. 

GLENMORE, a {mall ifland on the W. coaft of Scot- 
Jand, at the mouth of Loch Suart. N. lat. 56° 38'. 

GLENOID, in Anatomy, from yan, the articular cavity 
of a bone, and «3o:, form, a term applied: to certain arti- 
eular furfaces, particularly where the hollow is not deep. 

GLERS, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Tyrol; 21 miles W. of Bolzano. : 

GLESE, a river of Louifiana, which runs into the 
Miflifippi, N. lat. 37° 15'. W. long. go® 14/. 

GLESUM, or Grisum, in Natural Hiffory, a name 
given by many of the ancients to the common yellow amber 
orfuccinum. Yhe word feems to have been originally 
German, and to have been adopted by the Romans in their 
conquetts in that part of the world. They feem to have 
ufed the word in general for any tranfparent fubftance, 
and thence to have applied it to amber as a tranfparent 
ftone. See GLass. 

GLETCHERHORYN, in Geography. See JoNGrRAU. 

GLIANY, a town of Poland, in Galicia; 20 miles E. 
of Lemberg. 

GLIESA, a town of Sweden, in Weft Bothnia; 25 
miles W.N. W.. of ‘Tornea. 

GLIGVI, atown of Afia, in Dageftan; go miles N. 
of Teflis, 

GLIKEON, a town of European Turkey, in the pro- 
wince of Epire; 26 miles W. of Arta. 

GLIMS Horm, one of the fmall Orkney iflands, which 
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affords paftures ; 2 miles S. of Pomona, between that and 
Barray. 


GLIMMER, or Cart-sitven, in Mineralogy, according to 
Dr. Woodward, ** Method of Foffils,’’ p. 14, are names for 
Mica, which fee. Gliit, fpangles, daze, and filver, are other 
names by which the miners and quarrymen defignate the 
fhining plates of this fub{tance which they meet with dif- 
perfed in the earths and ftones in their works. The late 
Mr. William Martin obferves, “ Outlines,”’ p. 141, “ Glim- 
mer 1s frequently difperfed through the fand-ftones and 
clay, forming vegetable petrifactions, but never conftitutes 
their whole fubitance.’? In Derbythire, it is not uncommon 
to find nodules, or round nefts or mafles of mica, in thin 
and feparate plates, in the firft, or millftone grit, which 
fall out on expofure, and Jeave !pherical holes, a circum- 
{tance which has, according to Mr. Farey, given rife to 
rock-bafins or holes on the tops of large loafe blocks of 
{tone where the water ftands in many inftances after rain, 
but not perpetually, as the vulgar opinion 1s. See RocK- 
Basins. 

GLINA, in Geography, a river of Croatia, which runs 
into the Save ; 12 miles W. of Patrinia. 

GLINLOUGH, a lake of Ireland, in the northern 
part of the county of Leitrim, from which a {mall river 
flows to Sligo bay. 

GLINNINO, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Novogorod, on the Mita; 12 miles S. E. of Borovitchi. 

GLINSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tchernigof, on the river Sula; 80 miles S. E. of Tcher- 
nigof. 

GLINUS, in Botany, derives its name from yawos or 
yazwozy a word ufed by Theophraftus, and denoting a kind 
of maple, though we cannot trace any fimilitude between 
that tree and the little herbaceous plant, to which the name 
was applied by Loefling ; but it was adopted by Linnzus. 


—Linn. Gen. 243. Schreb. 328. Loefl. Iter. 145. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 929. Mart. Mill. Did. v.2. La- 
marck Dict. v. 2.728. Gertn.t. 130. Juff. 316.—Clafs 


andorder, Dodecandria Pentagynia. Nat, Ord. Caryophyllety 
Linn. Ficoidee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five ovate, acute, 
concave leaves, coloured within, permanent, and downy. 
Cor. none; neétaries about five, refembling narrow petals, 
fhorter than the calyx, and unequally two or three-cleft. 
Stam. Filaments about fifteen, awl-fhaped, flat, as long as 
the calyx; anthers incumbent, oblong, comprefled, two 
lobed. if. Germen of five fides ; ftyles five, fhort; flig- 
mas fimple. Peric. Capfule ovate, with five cells, five 
fides, and five valves. Seeds numerous, roundifh, in a fingle 
row at the bafe of the valves, tubercled, each attached by 
a long thread-like italk. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla none. Neétaries 
cloyen briftles. Capfule five-cornered, five-celled, five-valvedy 
with many feeds. 

1. G. /otoides. Linn, Sp. Pl. 663. Burm. Ind. rtz. 
t. 36. f. 1. “ Stemhairy. Leaves obovate.’’— Native of 
Spain, and found by Loefling in a gravelly foil near Tala- 
vera del Badajoz, alfo in a dried-up rivulet between Merida 
and Truxillo. Root annual. Stems procumbent, jointed, 
hairy. eaves obovate, on foot-italks, Flowers nearly 
feffile, crowded together, fometimes on very fhort hairy 
ttalks. A figure of this fpecies is deftined to appear in 
the Flora Greca, t. 472, froma drawing made at Smyrna, 
and from which it appears that what Gertner confidered as 
petals, ave more probably neédaries, as not being external to 
the flamens; after all, they ought perhaps to be called 
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barren filaments. "They feem, from the dried {pecimens, to 
be ranged alternately with the real ftamens. 

2. G. didamnaides. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 929. Pluk. 
Amal. ro. t. 356. f.6.—“ Leaves round, hairy. Stem 
fhrubby, proftrate. Leaflets of the calyx Janceolate.’?— 
Native of India. It feems doubtful whether G. didam- 
noides be not merely a variety of /ofcides ; but as Willdenow 
fill keeps them feparate, on the authority of a dried fpe- 
cimen, we have retained the {pecies. 

3. G. fet florus. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.929. Vahl. Symb. 
3. 64.— Leaves obovate, plaited. Stem fhrubby. Leaf- 
iets of the calyx ovate.’"—Native of inundated woods in 
Arabia Felix during the rainy feafon. The whole plant is 
hoary, from very thick hairs, which are longer than in 
G. lotoides. his ipecies was firft deferibed by Vahl, from 
Forfkal’s fpecimen which we have examined. The pubel- 
cence is beautifully ftellated and very denfe. 

Gurxus, in Ichthyology, a namé by which Bellonius and 
fome other authors have called a fmall fea-fifh, more com- 
monly known by the name of the éracunculus. 

GLIS. In the common acceptation of the word, this 
only fignifies the dormoufe: but Linneus has ufed glires 
ina larger fenfe: and, in his Syitem of Zoology, makes 
it the name of the fourth order of the mammalia clafs of 
animals. ‘The charaéters of the creatures of this clafs are, 
that they have only two fore-teeth in each jaw ; they have 
no dentes canini, or dog-teeth; and the feet have toes, and 
are formed for leaping when they run. ‘The animals of this 
clafs are the feveral fpecies of the Hy/frix, Cavia, Caftor, 
Mus, ArGomys, Sciurus, Myoxus, Dipus, Lepus, and Hyrax ; 
which fee reipectively. 

Guts, a name given to feveral fpecies of Myoxus ; of 
Didelphis ; of Mus; and of Aréomys ; which fee ref{pect- 
ively. : 

Guis Volans. See VespertiLo Spa/ina. 

GLISCHROMICTHES, in Natural Hiffory, the name 
ef a genus of compound earths. The word is derived from 
yazxpoc, touch, and pixSus, mixed. "The bodies of this genus 
are loams compofed of fand and a more vifcid clay, and 
are of a tough and firm texture. 

The earths of this genus are ufed in making bricks, 

and on fome other occafions; and are of feveral diftinét 
fpecies. 
- GLISSA, in Jchthyology, the name of a fea-fith of the 
tunny kind, but of a perfectly fmooth flin, and wholly free 
from feales. It ufually grows to the length of two cubits, 
and the thicknefs of a man’s body: it is of a very round 
body, and has very rough jaws, but no diftin&t teeth 5 its 
tail is forked, but not fo arched or lunated as that of the 
tunny ; it lives in deep water, and isa fifh of very delicate 
talte. Gefner. De Pife. p. 1158. 

GLISSON, Francis, in Biography, was born at 
Rampifham, in Dorfetfhire, in the year 1597, and educated 
at Caius college, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow, 
and in 1627 was incorporated M.A. in Oxford. He then 
applied himfelf to the ttudy of phyfic, in which faculty, he 
took his degree of doétor at Cambridge, and in that univerlity 
was made regius profeffor of phytic, which office he held 
about 40 years. He fettled in London for the practice of 
his profeflion, and was admitted a fellow of the walle of 
Phyficians in 1635. In 1639 he was chofen reader of ana- 
tomy in the college, and in that department acquired great 
reputation by his le€tures “De Morbis Partium,’’ which 
he was particularly requefted by his colleagues to make 
public. During the civil wars he retired to Colchefter , 
where he praétifed with great credit in thofe times of confu- 
fion, and was im the town at its memorable fiege by the par- 
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liamentary forees in 1648. He was one of that fmail, but 
illuftrious fociety, who inftituted a weekly meeting in Lon- 
don about the year 1645, for the purpofe of promoting 
inquiries into natural and experimental philofophy, which, 
after having removed to Oxford during the troubles, was 
augmented in London after the refloration, and became 
ultimately the Royal Society. He was afterwards feveral 
years prefident of the College of Phyficians, and died in 1677, 
inthe parifh of St. Bride’s, London, aged 80. Gliffon left 
the following works: 1. “'Tra@atus de Rachitide, feu 
morbo puerili Rickets diéto,’’ firft publithed in 16503; it 
went through feveral editions abroad, and two tranflations 
into Englifh the year after its publication, by Philip Armin, 
and Nicholas Culpepper. 2. “*Anatome Hepatis, &c.”’ 
London, 1654; afterwards reprinted at Amfterdam and the 
Hague. This work contains amuch more exaét defeription 
of the liver than had before appeared. The capfule of the 
vena portarum was fuppofed to be firlt difeovered by him, and 
has ever fince borne his name ; but Walzus and Pecquet had 
feen it a fhort time before, and he has only the merit of 
having firft examined and defcribed it with accuracy. Dr. 
Gliffon’s largeft work is a metaphytical piece, viz. 
3. *¢TraGtatus de Natura Subftantie Energetica, feu de 
Vita Nature, eju{que tribus primis Facultatibus,’’? Lond. 
1672, in 4t0., a profound and laborious performance, in the 
very depths of the Ariltotelic philofophy, with all its nu- 
merous divifions, and an extraordinary effort of the under- 
ftanding in a man of an adyanced age.—4. His laft 
publication, ‘ Tractatus de Ventriculo et Inteftinis, cut 
premittitur alius de partibus continentibus in genere, 
et in fpecie, de iis Abdominis,””? Lond. 1676, 4to., Amik. 
1677, I2mo, contains every thing at that time known 
concerning the alimentary canal, arranged in a clear manner, 
with various new obfervations. In aword, Gliflon was ex- 
ceeded in judgment and accuracy by none of that group of 
Englith anatomifts, who followed the fteps of Harvey with 
great ardour and fuccefs ; infomuch that Boerhaave terms 
hiny * omnium anatomicorum exactiflimus,’’ and Haller 
fpeaks in praife of all his writings. Aikin Biog. Mem. of 
Med. Eloy. Dic. Hitt. 

GLISTER. See Crysrer. 

GLITNESS, in Geography, one of the fmaller Shetland 
iflands, on the E.coaft of Shetland; 11 miles N. of Ler- 
wick. N. lat. 60° 22’. W. long. 1° 16’. 

GLIUBEN, atown of European Turkey, in Dalma- 
tia; 18 miles S.E. of Mottar. 

GLIZADE, in Fencing, is an operation performed by 
dextroufly making your blade flip along that of your adver- 
fary by a movement of the writ, anda quick forward ex- 
tention of the arm, without deviating from the line of direc- 
tion. This is a fimple, and at the fame time a matterly 
moyement in fencing. 

GLOBBA, in Botany, a Malay name adopted by Rum- 
phius and Linneus, under which, however, they have in- 
cluded a very heterogeneous aflemblage of {pecies. We fhall 
fpeak only of fuch as ae in generic character with the 
original one, feen and deferibed by Linneus, and preferved 
in his herbarium. Linn. Mant. 2. 143. Schreb. 25. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1.153. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Rofcoe in Tr. of 
Linn. Soc. v. 8. 355. t. 20. f. 13. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
v.1.9. Juff. 63. Lamarck Did. v. 2. 729.—Clafs and order, 
Monandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Scitaminee, Linn. Canne, 
Jul 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, tubular, 
permanent; its border three-lobed. Cor. of one petal; tube 
long, cylindrical, flender; outer limb in three, nearly equal, 
ovate, {preading lobes; inner of two fimilar lobes, and a 
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central, vertical, prominent lip, cloven at each extremity. 
Stam. Filament one, prominent, long, linear, channelled, 
dilated at its fummit; anther oblong, of two diftinét paral- 
lel lobes, attached by its back to the dilated part of the 
filament. //. Germen inferior, roundifh; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, the length of the filament and embraced by it; 
ftizma obtufe. Peric. Capfule roundifh, of three cells and 
three valves. Seeds numerous. , 

Eff. Ch. Anther in two parts. Filament elongated, in- 
curved, bearing a lobed appendage. Style thread-thaped, 
embraced by the anther. Corolla with three outer lobes and 
three inner, the middlemoft vertical and cloven. 

1. G. marantina. Linn. Mant. 2. 170. Sm. Exot. Bot. 
y. 2.85. t. 103. (Colebrookia bulbifera; Donn Cant. 1.) — 
Appendage of the filament four-lobed, divaricated, terminal. 
Spike not taller than the leaves. Bracteas elliptical, broad, 
longer than the calyx—Native of Bengal, from whence it 
was fent by Dr. Roxburgh to the late lady Amelia Hume 
in 1800. It flowers in the ftove in July and Augutt. Root 
perennial, tuberous. Stems feveral, herbaceous, about two 
feet high, fimple, leafy. Leaves elliptical, acute, entire, 
with one rib and numerous parallel fimple veins; fmooth 
above; foft and finely downy beneath; their footitalks long, 
fheathing, bearded at the top, which is extended upwards 
into a pair of rounded auricles, Spike terminal, folitary, fim- 
ple, ere&t, more or lefs lax, about as tall as the leaves, or 
rather under that height. Braédeas alternate, feflile, elliptical, 
broad, concave, many-ribbed, fomewhat downy, minutely 
dotted; the lower ones each bearing one ovate bulb; the 
upper ones a clufter of feveral flowers, each of which is 
accompanied by its own fmaller braétea. Thefe flowers are 
very tranfient, flender, orange-coloured, with a deeper {pot 
in the centre of the lip. 

2. G. racemofa. Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 2. 115. t. 117. (Deo- 
fara; of the inhabitants of Nepal.)—A ppendage of the fila- 
ment arrow-fhaped, narrower than the anther. Clutter elon- 
gated, cylindrical. Bra¢teas fhorter than the calyx, deci- 
duous.—Gathered by Dr. F. Buchanan in the woods of 
Upper Nepal, flowering in June. Habit of the lait, but 
taller, with larger more pointed eaves. ‘he inflorefcence is 
much more ftriking, and confiits of a long terminal racemus 
of numerous orange-coloured flowers, which are twice the 
fize of the former, and effentially diftinguifhed from that by 
the arrow-fhaped form of the appendage to their filament, 
which does not extend beyond the anther, except at its 
rounded termination. 

_ 3G. verficolor, Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 2. 116.t. 117, a,b, c, 
(Hura Siamenfium; Keenig in Retz. Obf. fafe. 3. 49.)— 
Appendage of the filament four-lobed, divaricated. Clutter 
fomewhat corymbofe. Bracteas fhorter than the calyx. Lip 
towards the middle of the filament —Found by Keenig plen- 
tifully in grafly fhady parts of the ifland called Young Cey- 
lon, in the Ealt Indies. he c/ufler of flowers is fhorter and 
more corymbofe than in G. racemo/a, and the corolla is varie- 
gated with orange, white, and different fhades of violet. 
‘The appendage of the filament nearly refembles that of G. 
marantina, but the fituation of the lip, thruit, as it were, 
half way up the filament, above the other lobes of the corolla, 
is altogether peculiar.. For this, however, we depend on a 
drawing made by Mr. Sidney Parkinfon, and communicated 
by fir Jofeph Banks, of the accuracy of which we have no 
reafon to doubt. Koenig mentions a more dwarf variety, 
found near the town of Malacca. Can this be what has 
Jately been introduced into the {toves about London by Dr. 
Roxburgh, and which we have feen and examined at fir 
Abraham Hume's, and at Meflrs. Lee and Kennedy’s, flow- 
ering in June 1850? It is figured in Curtis’s Magazine, 
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t. 1320, where Dr. Sims has, we think, juitly made this 
pretty plant a new genus, by the name of Mantifia faltatoria. 
It differs from G/odéa in having a radical, not terminal, in- 
florefcence, which, as far as we know, is an infallible indi- 
cation of a generic difference in this natural order, and there- 
fore the flower affords, as was neceflarily to be expected, 
clear effential charaéters of diftinGion, in the two long 
linear appendages to the lower part of the filament, which 
fupply the place of two of the inner fegments of the corolla, 
while the lip, which makes the third, is not bifid at its 
upper extremity. The large purple éraéceas, and the branch- 
ed flower-/lalk, are alfo remarkable. S. 

GLOBE, in Geometry, a round or {pherical body, more 
ufually called a /phere; which fee. 

The earth and water together are fuppofed to form a 
globe; hence called the terraqueous globe. 

The planets, both primary and fecondary, are fuppofed, 
as well as our earth, to be folid globes. ; 

The earth is, ina particular fenfe, called the globe, or 
globe of earth; though it is now well known that this is 
not its true figure. See Figure of the Earru. 

Gionz, Refiftance of a. See Resistance. 

Gosz is more particularly ufed for an artificial {phere of 
metal, platter, paper, or fome other matters; on whofe 
convex furface is drawn a map, or reprefentation, either of 
the earth or heavens, with the feveral circles conceived 
thereon. 

Grosss are of two kinds, terrefirial and celefiial: each of 
very confiderable ufe, the one in aftronomy, and the other 
in geography, to perform many of the operations thereof in 
an eafy, fenfible manner, fo as to be. conceived without any 
knowledge of the mathematical grounds of thofe arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are an 
axis, reprefenting that of the world, and a fpherical fhell or 
cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whofe exter- 
nal furface the reprefentation is drawn. 

Globes, we have obferved, are made of divers materials, 
viz. filver, brafs, paper, plafter, &c. Thofe commonly 
ufed are of plafter and paper; the conftruion whereof is 
as follows. 

Gioses, Conftrudion of. A wooden axis is provided, 
fomewhat lefs than the intended diameter of the globe; and 
into the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven for poles: 
this axis is to be the beam or bafis of the whole ftru@ure. 

On the axis are applied two f{pherical, or rather hemi-{phe- 
rical caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould or block. 
Thefe caps conlift of pafteboard and paper, laid, one lay 
after another, on the mould, to the thicknefs of a crown 
piece; after which, having ftood to dry and embody, mak- 
ing an incifion along the middle, the two caps, thus parted, 
are flipped off the mould. 

They remain now to be applied on the poles of the axis, 
as before they were on thofe of the mould; and to fix them 
in their new place, the two edges are fown together with 
packthread, &c. 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to 
ftrengthen and make it fmooth and regular. In order to 
this, the two poles are hafped in a metalline femi-circle of 
the fize intended; and a kind of plafter, made of whiting, 
water, and glue, heated, melted, and incorporated toge- 
ther, is daubed all over the paper furface. In proportion as 
the plafter is applied, the ball is turned round in the femi- 
circle, the edge whereof pares off whatever is fuperfluous, 
and beyond the due dimenfion, leaving the reft adhering in 
places that are fhort of it. 

After fuch application of plafter, the ball ftands to dry; 
which done, it 1s put again in the femi-circle, and freth 
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matter applied: thus they continue alternately to apply the 
compolition, and dry it, till fuch time as the ball every- 
where accurately touches the femi-circle; in which ftate it is 
perfe&tly {mooth, regular, firm, &c. 

The ball thus finithed, it remains to pafte the map or de- 
feription thereon: in order to this, the map is projected in 
feveral gores or guffets, all which join accurately on the 
Pherical furface, and together cover the whole ball. To 
direé&t the application of thefe gores, lines are drawn by a 
femi-circle on the furface of the ball, dividing it into a num- 
ber of equal parts correfponding to thofe of the gores, and 
fubdividing thofe again anfwerably to the lines and divilions 
of the gores. 

The papers thus pafted on, there remains nothing but to 
colour and illuminate the globe, and to varnifh #t, the bet- 
ter to refift duit, moifture, &c. 

The globe itfelf thus finifhed, they hang it in a brafs 
meridian, with an hour circle and quadrant of altitude, and 
thus fit it into a wooden horizon. 

Groses, De/fcription of the. The things common to both 
globes are either delineated on the furface, or added as ap- 
pendages without it. 

Without the furface are, 1. The two poles whereon the 
globe is turned, reprefenting thofe of the world. (See 
Powe.) 2. The brazen meridian, which is divided into de- 
grees, and pafles through the poles. 3. ‘The wooden hori- 
zon, whofe upper fide reprefents the horizon, and is divided 
into feveral circles; the innermoft whereof contains the 
twelve figns of the zodiac, fubdivided into their degrees ; 
the next the Julian; and the third the Gregorian calendar ; 
without fide of all thefe, are drawn the points of the winds. 
4. A brafs quadrant of altitude, divided into 90 degrees, to 
be faftened on the meridian at the diftance of go degrees from 
the horizon. 5. The hour-circles, divided into twice twelve 
hours, and fitted on the meridian, round the poles, which 
carry anindex pointing to the hour. A mariner’s compafs 
is fometimes added on the bottom of the frame, and fome- 
times afemi-circle of pofition. 

On the furface are delineated, 1. The equinoétial line, 
divided into 360 degrees, commencing trom the vernal in- 
terfections. 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve figns, and 
thefe fubdivided into degrees. 3. The zodiac. 4. The 
two tropics. And, 5. The polar circles. All which fee 
under their proper articles. 

What elfe belongs to globes, either as to conftruétion or 
defcription, is different as the globe is either celeffial or ter- 
reftrial. 

Our common globes, though inftructive inftruments for 
explaining the firlt rudiments of geography and the {pherical 
do¢trine of aftronomy, yet labour under feveral defects ; as 
they do not thew how the phenomena, illuftrated by them, 
arife from the motion of the earth, which is the principal 
thing beginners efpecially fhould have in view, and as they 
are only formed for the prefent age, and do not ferve the 
purpofes of chronology and hiltory, which they might be 
made to do, if the poles, whereon they turn, were contrived 
to move in a circle round thofe of the ecliptic, according to 
its prefent obliquity. 

Mr. John Senex, F.R.S. invented a contrivance for reme- 
dying thefe defects, by fixing the poles of the diurnal motion 
to two fhoulders or arms of brafs, at.the diftance of 23° 
from the poles of the ecliptic. Thefe fhoulders are ftrongl 
faftened at.the other end to an iron axis, which pafles through 
the poles of the ecliptic, and is made to move round witha 
very {tiff motion ; fo that when it is adjutted to any point of 
the ecliptic, which the equator is made to interfeét, the 
diurnal mot.on of the globe on its axis will not be able to 


difturb it. When it is to be adjufted for any time, paft or 
future, one of the brazen fhoulders is brought under the me- 
ridian, and held faft to it with one hand, whilft the globe is 
turned about with the other, fo that the point of the eclip- 
tic, which the equator is to interfe¢t, may pafs under o de- 
gree of the brazen meridian: then holding a pencil to that 
point, and turning the globe about, it will defcFibe the equa- 
tor according to its pofition at the time required ; and tranf= 
ferring the pencil to 23 4, and 66 4 onthe brazen meridian, 
the tropics and polar circles will be fo deferibed for the fame 
time. By this contrivance, the celeftial globe may be fo 
adjufted, as to exhibit not only the rifings and fettings of the 
flars, in all ages and in all latitudes, but likewife the other 
phenomena that depend upon the motion of the diurnal axis 
round the annual axis. Senex’s celeftial globes, efpecially 
the two greateft, of feventeen and twenty-eight inches in 
diameter, have been conftruéted on this principle : fo that by 
means of, a nut and ferew, the pole of the equator is made 
to revolve about the pole of the ecliptic. Phil. Tranf, N® 
447, p- 201. 203. or Martyn’s Abr. vol. viii. p. 217. and N? 
493, art. 18.in Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvi. p. 290. 

Mr. Jofeph Harris, late affay-mafter of the mint, contrived 
to remedy the former of the defects above-mentioned, by 
placing two horary circles under the meridian, one at each 
pole ; thefe circles are fixed tight between two brafs collars 
placed about the axis, fo that when the globe is turned, 
they are carried round with it, the meridian ferving as an 
index to cut the horary divifions. "The globe, in this ftate, 
ferves readily for folving problems in north and-fouth Iati- 
tudes, and alfo in places near the equator; whereas, in the 
common conftru¢tion, the axis and horary circle prevent the 
brafs meridian from being moveable quite round in the hori- 
zon. This globe is alfo adapted for fhewing how the viciffi- 
tudes of day and night, and the alteration of their lengths, 
are really occafioned by the motion of the earth; for this 
purpofe, he divides the brafs meridian, at one of the poles, 
into months and days, according to the fun’s declination, 
reckoning from the pole. Therefore, by bringing the day 
of the month to the horizon, and rectifying the globe accord- 
ing tothe time of the day, the horizon will reprefent the 
circle feparating light and darknefs, and the upper half of the 
globe the illuminated hemifphere, the fun being in the ze- 
nith. 

Mr. Harris alfo gives an account of a cheap machine for 
fhewing how the annual motion of the earth in its orbit caufes 
the change of the fun’s declination, without the great ex- 
pence of an orrery. Phil. Tranf. N° 456, p. 321, &c. or 
Martyn’s Abr. vol. viii. p. 352. 

The late Mr. George Adams, mathematical inftrument 
maker to his majefty, has made fome ufeful improvements 
in the conftruction of the globes. His globes, like others, 
are fufpended at their poles in a {trong brafs circle, and turn 
therein upon two iron pins, which are the axis. ‘They have 
befides a thin brafs femi-circle, moveable about the 
poles, with a f{mall, thin, fliding circle upon it, On 
the terreftrial globe, the thin brafs femi-circle is a move- 
able meridian, and its {mall fliding circle the vifible horizon 
of any particular place to which it is fet. On the celeftial 
globe, the femi-circle is a moveable circle of declination, and 
its {mall annexed circle an artificial fun or planet. Each 
globe hath a brafs wire circle, placed at-the limits of the twi- 
light, which, together with the globe, is fet in a wooden 
frame, fupported by a neat pillar and claw, with a mag- 
netic needle at its bafe. On the terreftrial globe the divifion 
of the earth into land and water is laid down from the Jateft 
difcoveries ; there are alfo many additional circles, as well as 
the rhumb-lines, for folving all the neceflary geographical and 
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wautical problems. On the celeftial globe, all the fouthern 
conttellations, lately obferved at the Cape of Good Hope 
by M. de la Caille, and all the ftars in Mr. Flamtteed’s 
Britifh Catalogue, are accurately laid down and marked with 
Greek and Roman letters of reference, in imitation of Bayer. 
Upon each fide of the ecliptic are drawn eight parallel 
circles, at the diftance of one degree from each other, includ- 
ing the zodiac ; and thefe are croffed at right angles with 
fegments of great circles at every fifth degree of the eclip- 
tic, forthe more readily noting the place of the moon, or of 
any planet upon the globe. The author has alfo inferted, 
from Ulugh Beigh, printed at Oxford in 1665, the manfions 
of the Moon of the Arabian Aftronomers, fo called, be- 
caufe they obferved the moon to be in or near one of thefe 
every night during her monthly courfe round the earth, to 
each of which the Arabian characters are fixed. On the 
ftrong brafs circle of the terreftrial globe, and about 23°43 
oneach fide of the north pole, the days of each month are 
laid down according to the fun’s declination; and this brafs 
circle is fo contrived, that the globe may be placed with the 
north atid fouth poles in the plane of the horizon, and with 
the fouth pole elevated above it. The equator, on the fur- 
face of either globe, ferves the purpofe of the horary circle, 
by means of a femi-circular wire placed in the plane of the 
equator, carrying two indices, one of which is occafionally 
to be ufed to point out the time. For a farther account of 
thefe globes, with the method of ufing them, the reader 
may confult Adams's ‘Treatife on their Conftrution and Ufe, 
&ce. 1769. . 

Grose, Celeftial, is an artificial fphere, on whofe convex 
furface the fixed ftars are laid down, at proportionable 
diftances, together with the principal circles of the 
{phere. 

The furface of the celeftial globe may be efteemed a juft 
reprefentation of the concave expanfe of the heavens, not~- 
withftanding its convexity ; forif the eye were placed in the 
centre of it, and the globe made of giafs, the {tars that 
are drawn upon it would appear ina concave furface, exactly 
correfponding to thofe in the heavens. The ufe of thefe 
globes is to exhibit the phenomena of the motions of the 
fun and ftars, in an eafy and obvious manner ; which, though 
fomewhat inaccurate, is yet exact enough for the common 
ufes of life, and may fave the trouble of trigonometrical cal- 
culations. 

To exhibit the flars, circles, Se. on the furface of a given 
Sphere or ball, and fit for the ufes of aflronomy —s. Afiume 
any two points diametrically oppofite to each other, as P and 
Q (Plate XIV. Affronomy, fig. 117.) and in thefe fix up axes, 
P and Q C, tor the ball to turn round on. The points 
P and Q, or A and C, will exhibit the poles of the 
world. 

2. Divide a brazen circle A B C D into four quadrants, 
AE, EC, CF, and F D; and fubdivide each quadrant 
into go degrees, numbered from the points E and F, to- 
wards the poles A and C. 

3. Inclofe the globe in this circle, asin a meridian, at the 
points A and C, fo as it may freely turn therein. 

4. Apply a ftyle or pin to the furface of the globe, in the 
firft degree of the meridian, and turn the ball round; by 
this means will a circle be defcribed on the furface, repre- 
fenting the equator to be divided into degrees. 

5. From the pole of the world P towards M, and from 
the other pole C towards N, number 234 degrees; the 
points M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic. 

6. Apply a ftyle to the meridian, in the point M; and 
turn the globe round; by this rotation will the arctic polar 


circle be defcribed: and after the fame manner is the an- 
tarctic polar to be defcribed about the point N. 

7: Number 234 deg. from the equator towards the poles 
P and Q, and note the points H and I;' then applying a 
{tyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be defcribed 
parallel to the equator, whereof that drawn through H will 
be the tropic of Cancer, and the other through I the tropic 
of Capricorn. 

8. Hang the globe within the meridian, in the poles of 
the ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world; and ap- 
plying a ftyle to E, turn it round: by this means will the 
ecliptic be delineated, which remains to be divided into 
twelve figns ; and each of thefe, again, divided into thirty 
degrees. 

g- While the globe remains thus fufpended, bring the 
degree of longitude of any ftar under the meridian; and in 
the meridian, number as many degrees towards the pole: 
as is the degree of latitude of the place: the point of in- 
terfection is the place of that ftar on the furface of the 
globe. After the like manner may the place of the ftar be 
determined from the right afcenfion and declination given, 
the globe being fuppofed fufpended from the poles of the 
world, or the equator. 

10. All the ttars of a conftellation thus laid down, the 
figure of the conftellation is to be defigned ; after which it 
may either be coloured or engraven. 

11. Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame 
or horizon, D BL, fupported on four feet,-in fuch manner 
as to be divided thereby into two hemifpheres, and that the 
pole A may be raifed or depreffed at pleafure. 

12. On the limb or edge of the horizon deferibe a circle, . 
which divide into 360 degrees, and infert the calendars and 
winds. 5 

13. Laitly, To the pole A fit a brazen circle, divided 
into twenty-four horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, 
fo that the line of divifion of XII. may be in the plane of - 
the meridian, on either fide the pole ;: and on the pole itfelf 
apply an index, to turn round with the globe.. See Horary 
Circir. Thus is the globe complete. 

It may be here obferved, that as the longitude of the 
{tars is continually increafing, a common globe does not 
remain of perpetual ufe: but the increafe in feventy-two 
years only amounting to a degree, the whole will. make 
no contiderable error in a hundred years; the defign of 
a globe being only to reprefent things fomething near the 
truth, 

Guose, to make a celeftial. "This method is that the moft 
frequently ufed; and we only premifed the former as being 
the moft eafily conceived, and leading more naturally to 
this. 

1. From the given diameter of the globe, find a right 
line AB, fy. 118. equal to the circumference of -a great 
circle, and divide it into twelve equal parts. 

2. Through the feveral points of divifion, 1, 2; 3> 45 
&c. with the interval of ten of them, defcribe arches, mu- 
tually interfecting each other in D and E ; ‘thefe figures or 
pieces, duly patted or joined together, will make the whole 
{urface of the globe. 

3. Divide cach part of the right line A B. into: thirty 
equal parts, fo that the whole line A B, reprefenting the 
periphery of the equator; miay be divided into 360 de- 
grees. 

4. From the poles D and E, fg. 119. with the interval of 
234 deg. deferibe arches a, 6; thefe will be twelve parts of 
the polar circles. 

5. After the like manner, from the fame pokes D and E, 
with the interval of 664 deg. reckoned from the equator, 
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deferibe arches c, d; thefe will be twelfth parts of the 
tropics. 

6. Through the degree of the equator e, corref{ponding 
to the right afcenfion of any given ftar, and the poles D 
and E, draw an arch of the circle, and taking in the com- 
paffes the complement of the declination from the pole D, 
deferibe an arch interfeGting it ini; this point ¢ will be the 
place of that ftar. 

7. All the ftars of a conftellation being thus laid down, 
the figure of the conftellation is to be drawn according to 
Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamfteed. 

8. Laftly, after the fame manner are the declinations and 
right afcentions of each degree of the ecliptic dg to be de- 
termined. 

9. The furface of the globe thus projected on a plane is 
to be engraven on copper, to fave the trouble of doing this 
over again for each globe. 

10. A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 
platter, &c. after the manner above dire¢ted, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe: on this, by means of a 
femi-circle and ftyle, is the equator to be drawn: and 
through every 30th degree a meridian. The ball thus di- 
vided into twelve parts, correfponding to the fegments be- 
fore projected, they are to be cut from the printed paper, 
and pafted on the ball. 

11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe, as be- 
fore, in a brazen meridian and wooden horizon; to which 
may be added a quadrant of altitude H I, fg. 120. made 
of brafs, aud divided in the fame manner as the ecliptic and 
equator. 

If the declinations and right afcenfions of the ftars be not 
given, but their longitudes and latitudes in lieu ther2of, the 
furface of the globe is to be projected after the fame man- 
ner as before: except that, in this cafe, D and E, fg. 121. 
are the poles of the ecliptic, and f/ the ecliptic itlelt ; and 
that the polar circles and tropics, with the equator ¢ d, and 
the parallels thereof, are to be determined from their de- 
clinations. 

One of the fulleft catalogues of the ftars is that of Mr. 
Flamiteed ; wherein the right afcenfions and declinations, 
as well as the longitudes, latitudes, &c. are every where 
expreffed. 

Guopr, ufe of ihe celeftial. The ufe of this inftrument is 
very extenlive ; there being fcarcely any thing in the {pherical 
altronomy but may be exhibited thereby. 

The principal points are contained in the following pro- 
blems, with their folution; which will let the reader enough 
into the nature and reafon of this noble inftrument, to apply 
it, of his own accord, in any other cafes. 

To find the right afcenfion and declination of aflar, repre- 
fented on the fuface of the globe.—Dring the ftar to the gradu- 
ated fide of the brazen meridian: then the number of de- 
grees intercepted between the equator, and the point on the 
meridian cut by the far, gives its declination ;. and the de- 
gree of the equator which comes under the meridian, toge- 
ther with the ftar, is its right afcenfion. 

Lo find the longitude and latitude of a flar—Apply the 
centre of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the 
ecliptic in the fame hemifphere with the flar, and bring 
its graduated edge to the flar; the degree on the quadrant 
cut by the ftar is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic ; 
and the degree of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant its lon- 

itude. 

To find the fun's place in the ecliptic—Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the horizon, and againft 
the day in the circle of figns is the fign and degree the fun 
is in for that day ; this done, find the fame fign upon the 


ecliptic, on the furface of the globe; this is the fuu’s place 
for that day. 

To find the declination of the fun—The fun's place for the 
day given being brought to the meridian, the degrees of 
the meridian intercepted between the equinoétial and that 
place, are the fun’s declination for that day at noon. 

To find the place of a planet, with its right afcenfion and 
declination ; its longitude and latitude for the time being given — 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole 
of the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the fame denomina- 
tion with the latitude), and bring it to the given longitude 
in the ecliptic : this point is the planet’s place ; and bringing 
it to the meridian, its right afcenfion and declination will be 
found, as already fhewn of a ftar. 

To reéify the globe, or adjuft it to the place, Sc. fo as it 
may reprefent the prefent fate or fituation of the heavens.— 
1. If the place be in north latitude, raife the north pole 
above the horizon; if in fouth, raife the fouth pole; 
till the arch intercepted between the pole and horizon 
be equal to the given elevation of the pole, 2. Fix the 
quadrant of altitude on the zenith, 7. e. on the latitude 
of the place. 3. By means of a compafs or meridian 
line, place the globe in fuch a manner as that the brazen 
meridian may be in the plane of the terreftrial meridian. 
4. Bring the degree of the ecliptic the fun is in to the me- 
ridian, and fet the horary index to twelve; thus will the 
globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the noon of that 
day. 5. Turn the globe till the index come to any other 
given hour: thus will it fhew the face of the heavens for 
that time. 

To know all the flars and planets by means of the globe.— 
1. Adjuft the globe to the ftate of the heavens: for that 
time. 2. Look on the globe for fome one ftar which you 
know, e. gr. the middlemoft ftar in the tail of the Great 
Bear. 3. Obferve the pofitions of the other more con- 
fpicuous ftars in the fame conftellation; and by tranf- 
ferring the eye from the globe to the heavens, you will 
eafily note the fame there. 4. After the fame manner may 
you proceed from this to the neighbouring conttellations, 
till you have learned them all. 

If the planets be reprefented on the globe, after the man- 
ner above defcribed, by comparing them with the neigh- 
bouring ftars you will likewife know the planets. 

To find the fun's oblique afcenfion, his eaftern amplitude, and 
azimuth, with the time of rifing—1. Reétify the globe for 
the hour of twelve, and bring the fun’s place to the 
eaftern fide of the horizon: then the number of degrees, 
intercepted between that degree of the equator now come 
to the horizon and the beginning of Aries, is the fun’s 
oblique afcenfion. 2. The degrees on the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the eaft point thereof and the point 
wherein the fun is, is the ortive or rifing amplitude. 
3. The hour, pointed to by the index, is the time of the 
{un’s rifing. 4. Turning the globe till the index points 
to the prefent hour, lay the quadrant to the fun’s place: 
the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, is the fun’s 
azimuth. 

To find the fun’s oblique defcenfion, weflern amplitude, and 
azimuth, with the time of Jetting —The folution of this 
problem is the fame as that of the former; excepting 
that the fun’s place muft be here brought to the weftern 
fide of the horizon, as in the former it was to the 
eaftern. 

To jind the length of day and night—1. Find the time 
of the fun’s rifing, which being numbered from mid- 
night, the double thereof gives the length of the night. 
2. Subtract the length of the night from the whole day, or 
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twenty-four hours, and the remainder is the length of the 


day. 

To find the rifing, fetting and culminating of a fear ; its 
continuance above the horizon for any place and day ; toge- 
ther with its oblique afcenfion and defcenfion, and its eaftern 
and qwoftern amplitude-and azimuth.—1. Adjult the globe 
to the ftate of the heavens at twelve o’clock that day. 
2. Bring the ftar to the eaftern fide of the horizon: 
thus will the weftern amplitude and azimuth, and time 
of rifing, be found, as already taught of the fun. 
3. Bring the fame ftar to the weftern fide of the hori- 
zon: thus will the weftern amplitude and azimuth, and 
the time of fetting, be found. 4. The time of rifing, 
fubtraéted from that of fetting, leaves the continuance 
ef the ftar above the horizon. 5. This continuance 
above the horizon, fubtracted from twenty-four hours, 
leaves the time of its continuance below the horizon. 
6. Laftly, the hour to which the index points, when the 
ftar is brought to the meridian, gives the time of its cul- 
mination. 

To find the altitude of the fun, or flar, for any given hour 
of the day or night.—1. Adjuft the globe to the pofition 
of the heavens, and turn it till the index point at the 
given hour. 2. Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at 
go degrees from the horizon, and bring it to the fun’s or 
ttar’s place; the degrees of the quadrant, intercepted 
between the horizon and the fun or ftar, is the altitude 
required. ; : 

The altitude of the fun by day, or of a flar by night, being 
given, to find the time of that day or night—1. Redtify the 
globe as in the preceding problem. 2. Turn the globe 
and quadrant, till fuch time as the ftar, or degree of the 
ecliptic the fur is in, cut the quadrant in the given de- 
gree of altitude; then does the index point at the hour 
fought. : 

The azimuth of ite fun or a flar given, to jind the time of 
the day or night.—Rectify the globe, and bring the quad- 
rant to the given azimuth in the horizon; turn the globe, 
till the ftar come to the fame: then will the index thew 
the time. , 

To find the interval of time between the rifings of two flars, 
or the culminations.—1. Raife the pole of the globe fo 
many degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of 
the pole of the place. 2. Bring the firft flar to the ho- 
rizon, and obferve the time the index points to. 3. The 
fame do by the other ftar: then fubtracting the former 
time from the latter, the remainder is the interval between 
the rifings. 

After the like manner is the interval between two cul- 
minations found, by bringing both ftars to the meridian. _ 

‘ The day of the month being given, to find when any flar will 
come to the meridian.—Re€tity for the fun’s place; turn the 
globe till the given flar comes to the meridian ; then the 
index will point to the time fought. a 
* To find when any given flar will come to the meridian, ai any 
given hour of the night—Bring the given flar to the me- 
ridian; fet the index to twelve at noon; then turn the 
lobe eaftward, till the index points to an hour as far 
Siftant in the forenoon from twelve as the given hour is 
in the afternoon, obferve the degree of the ecliptic then at the 
meridian, oyer-againit which degree, in the calendar, is the 
day of the month, when the given ftar will be upon the 
meridian at the giver hour. Wo 

By obfervation of a flar upon the mertdiany to Jind the hour 
of the night.—Reétify for the latitude and the fun’s place ; 
bring the given ftar to the meridian, and the index will 
thew the hour of the night. 
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To find the beginning and ending of the crepufculum or tats 
fight—~1. Reétify the globe, and fet the index to the 
twelfth hour, the fun’s place being in the meridian. 
2. Note the fun’s place, and tum the globe weltward, as 
alfo the quadrant of altitude, till the point oppofite the 
{un’s place cut the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth 
degree above the horizon: the index will then fhew the time 
when the twilight commences in the morning. 3. Taking 
the point oppolite to the fun, bring it to the eaftern hemi- 
fphere, and turn it, till it meet with the quadrant ‘of altitude 
in the eighteenth degree ; then will the index thew the time 
when the twilight ends. 

Given the fun's longitude and the obliquity of the ecliptic, to 

find the fun’s right afcenfion and declination.—Find the fun's 
longitude or place on the ecliptic, and bring it to the 
brazen meridian. Then the arc of the equator, between the 
firft point of Aries and the brazen meridian, fhews the fun's 
right afcenfion; and the arc of the brazen meridian between 
the equator and the ecliptic fhews the declination. 

Giwen the obliquity of the ecliptic and the Jun’ s declination, to 
find the fun’s longitude and right afcenfion.—Mark the fun’s 
declination on the brazen meridian, and turn the globe till 
the ecliptic comes under the figure ;_ then will the diftance 
from the meridian to the firft point of Aries fhew the fun’s 
longitude on the ecliptic, and its right afcenfion on the 
equator. 

Given the obliquity of the ecliptic and the fun's right afcenfion, 
required the fun's declination and longitude. —Bring the {un’s 
right afcenfion in the equator to the brazen meridian, then 
will the intercepted arc of the ecliptic to Aries fhew the fun’s 
longitude ; and the are of the meridian, that is between the 
fun’s right afcenfion and longitude, will fhew the declination, 

To find on what day the fun begins to fhine conftantly at any 
given place in either of the frigid zones, and how long he con- 
tinues to foine without intermiffion at the fame place —Subtra& 
the latitude of the given place from go”, and find in what 
two days of the year the fun’s declination is exactly equal ta 
the remainder, and of the fame kind as the latitude of the 
place ; then on the firft of thofe days in the {pring quarter, 
the fun ceafes to fet at the given place, and fhines without 
intermiffion there till he arrives at another point of the 
ecliptic,as many degrees on the other fide of the fummer 
folitice, when his declination is again equal to the comple- 
ment Of the latitude: the fpace of time between thofe two 
days is the length or duration of the longeft day. 

To find the latitude of thofe places in the north frigid zone, 
where the fun begins to fhine conftantly on any day between the 
vernal equinox and the fummer folffice, or in the fouth frigid zone 
on any day between the autumnal equinox and the winter Sobftice. 
—Find the fun's declination for the given day ; fubtra@ it 
from 90°, and the remainder will be the latitude of thofe 
places : where the fun begins to fhine conftantly the latitude 
is of the fame kind as the fun’s declination. 

To determine under what latitude tavo given lars rife or fet at 
the fame inftar:t —Bring one of the flars to the horizon, and, 
keeping it there, raife or deprefs the pole till the other is on 
the horizon at the fame time, obferving whether this is 
effected on the ea or weit pelition of the horizon; then 
the degree of the meridian, interfe¢ted by the horizon, will 
be the latitude of the place required. 

To find at what place a given flar is vertical at any given hour 
at London; ©. g. at what place will Capella be veriical 
the 2d of March at 10 o'clock afternoon, at London tim. 

N. B.—This problem requires the affifkance of both the 
terre{trial and celeftial globes. 

t. Find, as above, the time of the meridian paflage of he 
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ftar: in the prefent inftance Capella pafles about 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

>. Find under what meridian they reckon 6 o’clock 
when it is ro with us, whieh will be four hours to the 
weit. 

3. Obferve under this meridian the place whofe latitude 
is equal to the declination of the ftar, which, in this example, 
is nearly 46°: and this place, which is near Louifburg, in 
North America, will be the place required. 

To explain the phenomena of the harveft-maon by the globe, 
Moon. 

Grose, Terre/frial, is an artificial fphere, on whofe furface 
are delineated the principal places of the earth, in their pro- 
per fituations, diftances, &c. together with their circles 
imagined on the furface of the terreftrial fphere. The 
ufe of the terreftrial globe, is to exhibit the feveral affe€tions 
and phenomena of the different places of the earth, depend- 
ing on magnitude, &c. in an eafy obvious maaner, without 
the trouble of trigonometrical calculations. 

Guoss, Jo confiruct a terrefrial.—T he conftruGtion of a 
terreltrial globe, whether of metal, plafter, paper, &c. is 
the fame as that of a celeftial. The fame circles are deli- 
neated on both: and as for the places, viz. cities, towns, 
&c. they are laid down from the longitudes and latitudes 
given, as the {tars are from their right afcenfions and declina- 
tions. 

Hence all problems, depending on the circles, may be 
equally wrought ‘on either globe; as the afcenfions, defcen- 
fions, amplitudes, azimuths, rifings, fettings, altitudes, &c. 
of the fun; the lengths of day and night ; hours, of the 
day and night ; crepufcula, &c. 

We fhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the 
terreftrial globe. 

Guozz, Ufe of the terreffrial. To find the longitud> and 
latitude of any place delineated on the globe.—Bring the place 
to the graduated fide of the brafs meridian: the degree of 
the meridian it cuts is the latitude required ; and the degree 
of the equator, at the fame time under the meridian, is the 
longitude required. 

The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the globe. 
—Sceek, in the equator, the given degree of longitude, and 
bring it to the meridian: then count from the equator on 
the meridian the degrees of latitude given, towards this or 
that pole, as the latitude is either north or fouth : the point 
under this is the place required. 

The hour being given at any place, to find what hour it is in 
any other part of the world —Bring the given place to the 
meridian, and fet the hour-index to the given hour ; then, 
by turning the globe, bring any place to the meridian, and 
the index will point to the hour of that place. 

To find the anteci, perieci, and antipodes of any place.— 
x. The given place being brought to the meridian, count as 
many degrees on the meridian from the equator towards 
the other pole: the point which is thus arrived at is the 
place of the anteeci. 2. Note the degree of the meridian 
over the given place and its anteeci, and turn the globe till 
the oppolite degree of the equator come under the meridian ; 
or, which amounts to the fame, till the index, which before 
ftood at twelve, come to the other twelve: then will the 
place, correfponding to the former degree, be tke periecci ; 
and the latter, that’ of the antipodes. 

To find what place of the earth the fun is vertical to at any time 
afigned —1. Bring the’ fun’s place found in the ecliptic to 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve, noting 
what point of the meridian correfponds thereto. 2. If the 
given hour be before noon, fubtra& it from twelve hours, 
and turn the globe towards the welt, till the index points at 
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the hours remaining: thus will the place required be undew 
the point of the meridian before noted. 3. If the hour be 
after noon, turn the globe in the fame manner towards the 
weit, till the index points at the given hour: thus, again 
will the place required be found under the point of the meri 
dian before noted. 

If, at the fame time, you note all the places which are 
under the fame half of the meridian with the place found, you 
will have all the places to which the fun is then in the meris 
dian ; and the oppofite half of the meridian will fhew all the 
places in which it is then mid-night. : 

A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days in 
the year wherein the fun is vertical in the fame.—1. Bring the 
given place to the meridian, and note the degree oF the 
meridian correfponding thereto. 2. Turn the globe about ; 
and note the two points of the ecliptic paffing through that. 
degree. 3. Find on what days the fun is in thefe points 
of the ecliptic ; for on thofe days he is vertical to the given 
place. 

_ To find thofe places in the torrid zone to which the fun is ver- 
tical on a given day.—Bring the fun’s place in the ecliptic to 
the meridian ; then turning the globe round, note all the 
places which pafs through that point of the meridian: thofe 
are the places required. ; 

After the fame manner may be found what people are 
afcii for any given day. Be 

The day and hour at any place being given, to find where the 


fun is vertical at that hour.—Bring the fun’s place to the 


meridian, and the degree over it is the fun’s declination at 
that time; then bring the given place to the meridian, and 
fet the index to the given hour ; turn the globe till the Petes 
points to twelve at noon, and the place on the globe which 
lies under the degree of the fun’s declination has the fun thera 
vertical. 

A place being given in the frigid zone, to find the time when 
the fun begins to appear above the horizon, and when it begins to 
difappear ; and alfa the length of the longef day or night ie that 

y é : ode ee) cs 
place.—Rettify for the latitude ; bring the afcending part 
of the eeliptic, 7. ¢. for latitudes north of the tropic of 
Cancer the femicircle intercepted between Capricorn and 
Cancer, to. the fouth point of the horizon ; shies the 
degree of the ecliptic which cuts that point, and find when 
the fun enters that degree, and this will give the time when 
the fun begins to appear in that latitude. Bring the de- 
{cending part of the ecliptic to the fame point of the horizon 
and the calendar will thew. when the fun leaves that Jatientie 
and difappears. Again, bring the afcending part of the 
ecliptic to the north point of the horizon, and the degree, as 
before, will fhew in the calendar when the longelt day pe 
gins ; and by bringing the defcending part of the ecliptic 
to the fame north point, we fhall find, in the fame manner. 
when the longeft day ends. 3 

To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day is of 
any given length.—1. Bring the fun’s place for the given da 
to the ecliptic, and fet the index to the hour of Cee 
2. Turn the globe, till the index points at the hour of rifin or 
fetting. 3. Raife and deprefs the pole till the fun’s ca - 
pear in the eaftern and wettern fide of the horizon; then wall 
the pole be duly elevated, and, confequently, the Iatitude 

iven. : 

To find the latitude of thofe places in the frigid zone where 
the fun does not fe for a given number of days—t1. Count fo 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoétial 
point, as there are units in half the number of the given 
days ; becaufe the fun, in its proper motion, goes neath 
a degree every day. 2. Bring the point of the ecliptic, 
thus found, to the meridian ; and its diftance from the pole 


will 
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will be equal to the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the 
places required. 

Any hour of the day or night being given, to fhew all thofe 
places to which the fun rifes and fets 5 where it is noon or mid- 
night ; and where day or night.—1. Vind what place the fun 
is at that time vertical to, as already taught. 2. Let this 
place be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, 
z. e. elevate the pole as the latitude of that place requires ; 
then will the places on the eaftern fide of the horizon be 
thofe the fun is fetting to; and on the weftern fide, thofe 
he rifes to; thofe under the upper femi-circle of the meridian 
have it noon; and thofe under the lower, midnight. Liaftly, 
to thofe of the upper hemifphere it is day ; and to thofe in 
the lower, night." ; 

Hence, as in the middle of an eclipfe, the moon is in that 
degree of the ecliptic oppofite to the fun’s place; by the 
prefent problem it may be fhewn what places of the earth 
then fee the middle of the eclipfe, and what the beginning 
or ending. : 

To jind what places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is 
vertical to any day of the year.—xz. Mark the planet’s place 
on the globe, as above taught. 2. Bring this place to the 
meridian, and note the degree over it. 3. Turn the globe 
round, and the places which pafs under the point are thofe 
required. 

The declination of a flar, or any other phenomenon, given, to 
Jind what parts of ihe earth the fame is vertical to.—Count as 
many degrees in the meridian, from the equator towards 
one pole, as are equal to the given declination ; viz. towards 
the north, if the declination be to the northward; and 
towards the fouth, if the declination be fouth. Then turn- 
ing it round, the places that pafs through the extremity of 
this arch in the meridian are the places required. 

Yo diermine the place of the earth where any flar, or other 
celeftial phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour.—t. Ele- 
vate the pole according to the latitude of the place, from 
whofe noon or midnight the hours are numbered. 2. Bring 
the fun’s place for that day to the meridian, and fet the 
index at twelve o'clock. 3. Determine the place of the 
flar ow the furface of the globe, and bring it to the meri- 
dian; the index will fhew the difference of time between the 
impulfe of the fun and ftar to the meridian of the place: 
note the point of the meridian over the place of the ftar. 
4 Find in what places of the earth it is then noon, and {et 
the index to twelve o'clock. 5. Turn the globe towards 
the well, till the index has pafied over the interval. of time 
between the culmination of the fun and ftar. .Then, under 
the point of the meridian, before obferved, will the place 
required be found. And hence may always be found what 
place a flar, or other phenomenon, rifes or {ets to at any given 
time. ; 

To place the globe in fuch manner, under any given latitude, 
as that the fun fhall illuminate all thofe regions which he adually 
illumines on earth.—1. Retify the globe, i.e. elevate the 
pole according to the latitude of the place ; bring the place 
to the meridian, and fet the globe north and fouth by the 
compaffes ; thus, the globe having the fame fituation with 
regard to the fun as the earth has, that part thereof will be 
illuminated which is illuminated: on earth. Hence alfo the 
globe being fituate in the fame manner, when the moon 
thines, it will fhew what parts are then illuminated by the 
moon. 

And in the like manner, we may find when the fun and 
moon rife and fet-at any given time. * Ss 

* To find the diflance of two places on the globe.—Take the 
given places in the compaffes, and apply them to the equa- 


tor: the degrees which there fubtend being reduced into 
miles, leagues, or the like, give the diftances required. 

The fame may be done, and that more commodioufly, by 
laying the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
the two places, and noting the degree intercepted. 

To jind how any one place bears from another.—Bring one 
place to the meridian, and lay the quadrant of altitude 
over the other, and it will thew on the horizon the point of the 
compafs on which the latter bears from the former. 

Problems on the terreftrial elobe may fometimes be ad- 
vantageouflv folved, by confidering the horizon as the circle 
of illumination, and bringing the fun’s place to the zenith. 

To find for any given day and hour thofe places where the fun 
is then rifing or felting » thofe places where ii is noon, and in par- 
ticular that place whire the fun is vertical ; thofe places that have 
morning or evening twilight ; and thofe places where it was 
midaight.—Find the fun’s place in the ecliptic for the given 
day, bring it to the brazen meridian, and mark its declina- 
tion. 

Elevate the (north or fouth) pele as many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the fun’s declination (nerth or 
fouth). Bring the given place to the meridian, and fet the 
index to the given hour, then turn the globe on its axis, till 
the index comes to the upper twelve, and fix the globe in 
that pofition. All thefe places along the weftern edge of 
the horizon have the fun rifing, thofe along the eaitern edge 
have the fun fetting: it is noon to the places under the 
brazen meridian, and amongft them the fun is vertical to 
that place, which ftands under the degree of the fun’s decli- 
tion. 

Thofe places that are within 18° of the weftern femi- 
circle of the horizon have morning twilight, and thofe 
within 18° of the eaftern femi-circle have evening twilight : 
and it is midnight at all thofe places under that part of the 
brazen meridian whichis below the horizon. In fhort, it 
is day to all places above the horizon, and either twilight 
or dark night to all thofe which are below it. 

The day and hour of a lunar eclipfe being given, to jind thofe 
places where it will be vifible. —¥ind the place where the fun 
will be vertical when the eclipfe begins, and rectify the 
globe, in refpeét to latitude, for the antipodes of that place. 
Then bring the antipodes to the upper part of the brazen 
meridian, and fix the globe in that pofition, and the begin- 
ning of the eclipfe will be vifible to all places which are 
then above the horizon. 

Yo jind the proportion which the land bears to the fra.—For 
this purpofe Dr. Long propofes to take the papers of a 
large terreftrial globe, and after feparating the land from 
the fea with a pair of {ciffars, to weigh them carefully in 
{cales. [his method fuppoles the globe to be exaétly de- 
lineated, and all the papers of equal thicknefs. By an ex- 
periment on the papers of Mr.Senex’s feventeen inch globe, 
he found that thofe comprehending the fea weighed 349 
gfains, and the others only 124; whence he inters, that 
almoft three-fourth parts of the furface of our earth between 
the polar circles are covered with water, and that little 
more than one-fourth is dry land. Dr. Long omitted 
weighing the papers within the polar circles, becaufe the 
proportion whtch the land bears to the fea within them is 
not afcertained. Long’s Aitron. vol. i, p. 168. See Afag- 
nitude of the EARTH. 

Gtore, To conftrud a dial by the. See Dra. 

The celettial globe has been improved by Mr. Fergufon : 
in this globe, (Plate XV. Ajfronomy, fig.122.) an arch MKH, 
of 233°, is fixed on the north pole of the axis, above the 
hour circle; and at the end is fixed an upright pm HG, 

Zatz ftanding 
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ftanding direétly over the north pole of the ecliptic, and 
perpendicular to that part of the furface of the globe. On 
this pin are two moveable collets at D and H, to which 
are annexed the quadrantal wires N and O, carrying two 
little balls reprefenting the fun and moo... The collet D is 
fixed to the circular plate F, on which are engraven the 29% 
days of the moon's age, beginning under the wire N, which 
wire, as it turns round, carries with it the plate F. Thefe 
wires are fixed or flackened by the fcrew G, and the two 
little balls are made to rife and fet at the fame time and on 
the fame point of the horizon, for the day to which they 
are rectified, as the fun and moon do in the heavens. The 
ball reprefenting the moon may be ferewed as many degrees 
to either fide of the ecliptic, as her latitude amounts to at 
any given time; and for this purpofe, S is a {mall piece of 
patteboard, the curved edge of which at S is to be fet upon 
the globe at right angles to the ecliptic, and the dark line 
over § to fand upright upon it: from this line, on the con- 
vex edge, are drawn the 53 degrees of the moon’s latitude 
on both fides of the ecliptic ; and when this piece is fet up- 
right on the globe, its graduated edge reaches to the moon 
on the wire O, by which means fhe 1s eafily adjufted to her 
latitude found by an ephemeris. The horizon of this globe 
is fupported by two femi-circular arches, becaufe pillars 
would {top the progrefs of the balls, when they go below 
the horizon in an oblique fphere. This globe is rectified by 
clevating the pole to the latitude of the place, bringing the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic for the given day to the brazen me- 
ridian, and fetting the hour-index to twelve at noon; then, 
fetting the fun direGily over his place in the meridian, and 
the moon over her place in the ecliptic, by fixing her wire 
under the number that expreffes her age for that day on the 
plate F; and, laftly, laying the curved edge of the patte- 
board S over the ecliptic below the moon, and adjufting the 
moon to her latitude over the graduated edge of the patte- 
board. Having thus rectified the globe, turn it round, and 
obferve on what point of the horizomthe fun and moon balls 
rife and fet ; for thefe agree with the points of the compafs 
on which the fun and moon rife and fet in the heavens on the 
given day: and the hour-index fhews the times of their 
riing and fetting, and alfo the time of the moon’s pafling 
over the meridian. This globe is alfo contrived for exhibit- 
ing the phenomena of the harveft-moon, &c. Phil. Tranf. 
N? 483. art. 21. in vol. xliv. p. 535, or Fergufon’s Aitron. 
Pp: 291. 

’ Grose, Dialling. See DIALLING. 

Groprs, Patent, are thofe. with the improvements of Mr. 
Neale, for which he obtained his majeity’s letters patent ; 
by means of which he folves feveral aftronomical problems, 
which do not admit of folution by the common globes. 

Gross, Planetary, is a machine contrived and defcribed 


by Mr. Fergufon ; in which '[’ (Plate XV. Affronomy, 
fig: 423) is a terreftrial globe fixed on its axis ftanding up- 


right on the pedeftal CD E, on which is an hour circle, 
having its index fixed on the axis, which turns fomewhat 
tightly in the pedeftal, fo that the globe may not be liable to 
{hake : to prevent which, the pedeftal is about two inches 
thick and the axis goes quite through it, bearing on a 
fhoulder. ‘The globe is hung in a graduated brazen meri- 
dian, much in the: ufual way ; andthe thin plate N, NE, 
¥, is a moveable horizon graduated round the outer edge, 
for fhewing the bearings and\ amplitudes of the fun, moon, 
and planets. The brazen yneridian is grooved round the 
outer edge ; andin this groove is axflender femi-circle of 
brafs,. the ends of whiecli are fixed to the Korizon in its north 
and fouth points’: this femi-circle flidesin-the groove as the 


horizon is moved in re<tifying it for different latitudes. To 
the middle of the femi-circle is fixed a pin, which always 
keeps in the zenith of the horizon, and on this pin the qua- 
drant of altitude g turns; the lower end of which, in all 
pofitions, touches the horizon as it is moved round the fame. 
This quadrant .is divided into go degrees from the horizor 
to the zenithal pin on which it is turned, at go. The great 
flat circle or plate A B is the ecliptic, on the outer edge of 
which the figns and degrees are laid down; and every 
fifth degree is drawn through the reft of the furface of 
this plate towards its centre. On this plate are feven 
grooves, to which feven little balls are adjufted by fliding 
wires, fo that they are eafily moved in the grooves, without 
danger of ftarting out of them. ‘The ball next the terreftrial 
globe is the Moon, the next without itis Mercury, the next 
Venus, the next the Sun, then Mars, tnen Jupiter, and 
laftly Saturn; and in order to know them, they are fepa- 
rately jtampt with the following charaters: @, 3, 9, O> 
3> 4, h- This plate or ecliptic is fupported by four 
{trong wires, havimg the lower ends fixed into the pedeftal 
at C, D, and E, the fourth being hid by the globe. The 
ecliptic is inclined 234 degrees to the pedefal, and is there- 
fore properly inclined to the axis of the globe which ftands 
upright on the pedeftal. 

To resify this machine.—Set the Sun, and all the planetary 
balls, to their geocentric places in the ecliptic for any givers 
time, by an ephemeris; then fet the north point of the ho- 
rizon to the latitude of your place on the brazen meridian, 
and the quadrant of altitude to the fouth point of the ho- 
rizon ; which done, turn the globe with its furniture till the 
quadrant of altitude comes right againft the Sun, viz. to his 
place in the ecliptic ; and keeping it there, fet the hour in- 
dex to the XII. next the letter C. 

By this machine the following problems, as well as many 
others, may be refolved. 

To find the amplitude, meridian altitudes, and times of riffing; 
culminating, and fetting of the fun, moon, and plancts.—Turn the 
globe round ealtward, or according to the order of the figns ; 
and as the eaftern edge of the horizon comes right againit the 
fun, moon, or any planet, the hour-index will fhew the time 
of its rifing ; and the mner edge of the ecliptic will cut its 
rifing amphtude in the horizon. Turn on, and as the quad- 
rant of altitude comes right againit the fun, moon, or pla- 
nets, the ecliptic cuts the meridian altitudes in the quadrant 
and the hour-index fhews the times of their coming to the 
meridian. Continue turning, and as the weitern edge of 
the horizon comes right again{ft the fun, moon, or planets, 
their fetting amplitudes are cut in the horizon by the ecliptic ; 
and the times of their fetting are fhewn by the index on the 
hour-circle. 

To jind the altitude and azxirauth of the fun, moon, and planets 
at any time of their being above the horizcn.—Turn the globe 
till the index comes to the given time in the hour-circle ; and 
keep the globe fteady, and moving the quadrant of altitude 
to each planet refpectively, theedge of the ecliptic will cut 
the planct’s mean altitude on the quadrant, and the quadrant. - 
will cut the planet’s azimuth, or point of bearing on the ho- 
rizon. 

The fan's altitude being given at any time either before or 
after noon, to find the hour of the day, and the variation of the 
compafs, in aay known latitude —W ith one hand hold the edge 
of the quadrant right againit the fun; and, with the other 
hand, turn the globe weitward, if it be in the forenoon, or 
ealtward if it be in the afternoon, until the fun’s place at 
the inner edge of the ecliptic cuts the quadrant in the fyn’s. 
obferved altitude ; and then the hour-index will point out 
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the time of the day, and the quadrant will cut the true azi- 
muth, or bearing of the fun for that time: the difference 
between which, and the bearing fhewn by the azimuth com- 
pafs, thews the variation of the compafs in that place of the 
earth, Fergufon’s Aftron. p. 292, &c. 

Guose Amaranth,’ See Gompur Ena. 

Guoxe Animalcule, in Natural Hiffory, is a fingular, mi- 
nute, aquatic animal, whofe form feems exaétly globular, 
without either head, tail, or fins. It moves in all directions, 
either rolling like a bowl, or gliding along fmoothly with- 
out turning itfelf at all. Its whole body is tranfparent, ex- 
cept where it is covered with circular black {pots ; fome of 
which have fix or feven, fome one, two, three, four or five, 
and others none at all. Thefe fpots are probably the eggs 
or young ones of the animal. The general appearance of 
the body exhibited a kind of fhort moveable hairs or briftles, 
by means of which it is conjectured the motions of the ani- 
mal may be performed. Baker’s Microf. 1753, p. 322, 
&c. 

Guiose, Daify. See GLoBuLARiA. j 

Grose Fiji, in Ichthyology, a name by which fome fpecies 
of the oftracion are called. See Osrracioy. 

Giosr Flower, in Botany. See SpusRANTHUS. 

Grose Ranunculus. See TROLuIUs. 

Grose Thifile. See Ecrinors. 

GLOBULAR Cuarr, a reprefentation of the furface, or 
fome part of the furface, of the terraqueous globe upon a 
plane ; wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly 
concentric: the meridians, curves, bending towards the 
poles ; and the rhumb-lines alfo curves. 

The merits of this chart confift m this, that the diftances 
between places on the fame rhumb are all meafured by the 
fame feale of equal parts; and the diftance of any two 
places in the arch of a great circle, is nearly reprefented in 
this chart by a ftraight line. Hence land-maps, made ac- 
cording to this projection, would indifputably have 
great advantages above thofe made any other way. See 
Map. ee natant 

But for fea charts, and the ufe of navigation, it is yet 
controverted, whether the globular chart be preferable to 
Mercator’s, where the meridians, parallels, and particularly 
the rhumb-lines, are all ftraight lines; imafmuch as ftraight 
lines are found more eafy to draw and manage than curves, 
efpecially fuch as rhumb-lines on the globular chart are. 
This projection is not new, though not much taken notice of 
till of late. It is mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography ; 
as alfo by Blundeville, in his Exercifes. See CHART. 

GrosuLar Projeition. See PRosecrion. 

Guosunar Sailing. See Great-circl Sar.ine. 

GLOBULARIA, in Botany, was fo called by Tourne- 
fort, becaufe its flowers grow in the fhape of a little globe 
or ball.—Linn. Gen. 47. Schreb. 63. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Aut. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.222. Mart. Mill. 


Vv. I. 539: 
Die 2 Lamarck Did: v. 2.730. Ilultr.. t. 56. 
Tourn. t. 265. Gaertn. t. 44.  Jufl. o7—Clafs and 


order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggregate, Linn. 
vfimachie, Jufl. 
1s Ch. Cal. Common perianth imbricated, with equal 
feales, the length of the dif; proper perianth of one leaf, 
tubular, five-cleft, acute, permanent. Cor. General one 
nearly equal; proper one of a fingle petal, tubular at the 
bafe ; limb in five fegments ; the upper lip very narrow, 
cloven, fhorteft; the lower confifting of three larger, equah 
ferments. Stam. Yilaments four, fimple, as long as the 
proper corolla; anthers diflin&t, incumbent. Pi. Germen 
fuperior, ovate; ttyle fimple, the length of the flamens ; 
ffigma obtufe. Peric. none; proper calyx fhutting up and 
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ertclofing the folitary, ovate feeds. Common receptacle oft 
long, divided by fcales. 

Ei. Ch. Common calyx imbricated ; proper one tubular, 
inferior. Partial corollas with the upper lip cloven; under 
one three-cleft. Receptacle chaffy. 

1. G. longifolia. Long-leaved Globularia. 
Pl. v. 1. 539; (Alypum five Herba terribilis; Sloan. Jam. 
v. I. 19, t. 5. f. 3.)— Stem fhrubby. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, entire. 
green-houfe fhrub isa native of Madeira, flowering’ 


in July 
and Augutt. 


The wood of this plant is hard and white, 


Willd. Sp. 


Heads of flowers axillary.”—This - 


with a very large pith, and an wuequal light brown or grey — 


bark. Leaves growing very thick towards the ends of the 
branches. Flowers confifting of feveral {pherical heads, of a 
blueifh colour. Seed pappous, all over downy. 


2. G. Alpum. Herb Terrible. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139. 


(Alypum montis Ceti; Ger. em. 506.)—* Stem fhrubby..- 


Leaves obovato-lanceolate, three-toothed or undivided. 


Heads of fowers terminal.’’—A green-houfe fhrub, found. 


in various parts of the fouth of Europe, flowering from 
Auguit to November. Root woody. Leaves alternate, 
fafciculated in the lower avil/e, near an inch long, glaucous, 


fome are undivided, others three-toothed. FYowers blue or - 


purple. ‘The whole. plant is bitter, and purgative in a vio- - 


lent degree. 

3-_G. bifnagarica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139. (Scabiofa bifnaga- 
rica five G. frutefcens ; Pluk. Amalth. t. 58. f. 5.) —* Stem 
fhrubby. Radical-leaves wedge-fhaped, abrupt ; item-leaves 
lanceolate.’’—-Native of the woods of India. S¥em of many 


{traight, hard, leafy branches, eachakout five or fix inches - 


high. Flowers in a blue terminal head. 

4. G. vulgaris. Blue Daify. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139, 
(Aphyllanthes anguillare ; Camer. Hort. t. 7.) —« Stem 
herbaceous. Radical-leaves_three-toothed. Stem-leaves 
lanceolate.’"—A hardy perennial, common in fome parts of 
Europe, and flowering in May and June. Root woody. 
Stem afpan high, terminated by a head of deep blue flowers. 


Willdenow mentions two varieties of this fpecies, one witha -= 
> 


eaflefs flem, the other with white flowers. 
5. G. fpinofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139.—<* Radical-leaves cre- 


nate-prickly ; {tem-leaves entire, pointed.’ — Native of Spain, . 


Albinus having gathered it in Granada. It flowers in May. 
—Radical-leaves numerous, fmall, {iff and notched, each 
notch ending ina prickle. FYowers compofing an oblong 


{phere, hairy.—We are not acquainted with any figure of - 


this {pecies. 

6. G. cordifolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139. 
t. 245.—* Stem nearly naked. Leaves wedge-thaped, with 
three points; the middle one very {mall.’? — Native both of 
hills and vales in Hungary, Auftria, and Switzerland, 
flowering from April to July. Root creeping, each joint 
throwing out a clutter of /eaves, from the ceutre of which 


Jacq. Auftr, - 


{prigs a fmooth purplifh /fem about four inches long, ter- - 


minated by a head of blue flowers 

7. G. nana, Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 542.—‘* Flower-talks 
naked, very fhort, leaves fpatulate, fomewhat ovate, en- 
tire.”—-Found in the fouth of France; and on the Pyrenées, 
where our dried fpecimen was gathered. by Dr. Noehden, 
—Root woody and very thick, beariag numerous tufts. ofi 
little aves, among which arife the fhort, folitary. flower- 


flalks. #Yoqwers forming a terminal head.—It has never 
been ficured. 
8. G. audicaulis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 140. Jacq. Auttr. 


t. 230.— Stem naked, leaves entire lanéeolate.’’—Native 
of mountainous and ftony places in Auttria and Switzerland, 
flowering in July.—2oot perennial, fibrous, creeping, throw- 
ing out numerous, thickifh, firm ages, darker on the up- 

per 
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per fide. Flower-flalk about fix inches long, {mooth, firi- 
ated, purplifh towards the top, bearing a roundifh head of 
blue flowers. 

9. G. orientalis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 140.—“ Stem nearly naked. 
Vieads of flowers alternate, feffile, leaves ovate, fomewhat 
lanceolate, entire.’’—This fpecies is a native of Natolia. 
—Root perennial. Leaves numerous, obovate, running down 
into the foot-ftalks, acute, undivided, naked. Stem a foot 
high, herbaceous, perfectly fimple. Leaves alternate, {mall, 
lanceolate, remote. Heads of flowers alternate, feffile, from 
feven to ten, at the fummit of the ftem.—Linnezus defcribed 
G. orientalis, having received it from M. Biorling, but it is 
nowhere figured. 

Groguxanta, in Gardening, contains plants of the herba- 
ceous, flowery, perennial kind ; of which the f{pecies chiefly 
cultivated are the three-tooth-leaved globularia (G. aly- 
pum); and the common globularia or blue daily (C. 
vulgaris); but others may be eafily raifed. 

There are two varieties of the Jaft fort, one with a white 
flower, and another that has a leaflefs ftem. 

Mithod of Culture —In the firft it may he effe€ted by plant- 
ing cuttings of the young branches in April, juit before 
they begin to fhoot, in pots of light frefh mould, plunging 
them in a very moderate hot-bed, and giving them due 
water and fhade, till they have ftricken root. After this 
they fhould be removed from the bed, and be gradually 
hardened to the open air, being proteéted during the winter 
months. 

The fecond fort may be readily increafed by parting the 
roots, as in the common daify, planting them out in the 
carly part of the autumn, in moift fhady fituations. They 
fucceed beft in fuch loamy foils as are rather moift in their 
quality. 

The firft affords variety among potted plants, and the 
latter in the fronts of the more moift and fhady borders 
and clumps of pleafure-grounds. 

GLOBULE, Grozutus, a little globe; otherwife call- 
ed a /pherule. 

Thus the red particles of the blood are called globules of 
the blood, on account of their rednefs and fmallnefs. (See 
Buoopv.) The Cartefians call the particles broken off the 
matter of the firft element, globules of the fecond clement. See 
CARTESIAN, &c. 

GLOBULUS Nast, is ufed for the lower, flexible, car- 
tilaginous part of the nofe. 

-GLOCHIDION, in Botany. See Brapresa. 

GLOESZTI, in Geography, a town of Walachia; 50 
miles N. of Buchareft. N. lat. 49° 13’. E. long. 26 16’. 

GLOGAJU, a principality of Silefia, on the E. fide of 
the Oder, bordering on Poland ; producing corn and wine 
in abundance, in fome parts affording mines of iron. 
The paftures feed many fheep, and the wool is wrought into 
different manufactures. It is divided into fix eircles. Inthe 
year 1241, it was governed by its own princes ; but after- 
wards it belonged to the king of Poland, to the king of 
Bohemia, to the emperor, and laft of all to the king of 
Pruffia. 

GuoGau, Gros or Great, the capital of the principa- 
lity of the fame name, built in rrro on the S. fide of the 
Oder, taken by the Pruffians in 1741, and ftrengthened by 
new fortifications. It isthe feat of a governor, a command- 
ant, divers tribunals, and a bifhop’s court, &c. It contains 
two Catholic churches, of which one is collegiate, three 
cohvents, a Lutheran church and fchool, anda chapel for 
Calvinifts; 62 miles N.W. of Breflau. N. lat. 51° 39). 
E. long. 16° 5’. 

GLocav, Ober, or Little, a town of Silefia, in the prin- 
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cipality of Oppeln; 19 miles S$. of Oppeln. N. lat. 50° 
16’. E. long. 17° 48’. . 

GLOGNITZ, a town of Auftria; 28 miles S. of 
Vienna. 

GLOKEN-SPEISSE, in Mineralogy, a term ufed by the 
Germans to exprefs a fort of impure regulus of bifmuth, 
obtained by accident, fometimes in the making of {malt- 
The bifmuth ores are often fo intimately mixed with the 
cobalt, that they cannot be feparated from, them. Tn 
this cafe, the arfenic being raifed in the Mowers, there re- 
mains at the bottom, inftead of the fixed vitrifiable earth 
of the cobalt, a fort of impure regulus of a reddifh co- 
lour. This is bifmuth, with an admixture of the earth 
of cobalt, and other extraneous matter. They fometimes 
call this whole matter by the common name of fpeifle ; 
but more ufually they feparate it into two parts, and call 
the under part, which is moft folid, gloken-{peiffe, and 
the upper part they diftinguifh by the name of zs calda- 
rium. 

GLOMERELLS, in our Old Writers, commiffaries ap- 
pointed to determine differences between fcholars of a 
{chool or univerfity, and the townfmen of a place. In the 
edict of the bifhop of Ely, anno 1276, there is mention of 
the malter of the glomerells. 

GLOMME, or Gtomen, in Geography, called alfo the 
Stor Ely, or great river, the chief river of Norway, {prings 
from the lake of Orefund on the north of the Famund, 
and after running a courfe nearly fouth about 300 Britifh 
miles, difcharges itfelf into the Northern Ocean near Frede- 
rickftadt, to which town about 50,000 trees are annually 
floated npon it. This river, being full of cataracts and fhoals, - 
isnot navigable. Before it receives the Worme, which 
iffues from the lake Miofs, it is about as broad as the Thames 
at Henley. In its courfe it prefentsa broad furface, fome- 
times watering pleafant vallies, fometimes intercepted by 
fand-banks, over which it frequently {hifts its courfe, fome- 
times winding between rocky cliffs, and precipitating itfelf 
in frequent cataracts. Near Kongfwinger it is as broad as 
the Thames at Putney. Its rugged courfe, however, muft 
render it a tremendous torrent. 

GLON, ariver of Bavaria, which ruas into the Ammer, 
near Crantzberg. 

GLONS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ourte, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Liege. ‘The place contains 1,500, and the canton 8,850, in- 
habitants, on a territory of 1074 kiliometres, in 23 com- 
munes. - 

GLOR-FAT, in Rural Economy, aterm applied to ani- 
mals that are extremely fat. : 

GLORIA Parnrt, in the Liturgy, a formula of words re- 
peated at the end of each Pfalm, and on otlier occafions, 
to give glory to the Trinity; called alfo the Dozology. 
It is thus denominated, becaufe it begins in the Latin 
office with thefe words; Gloria Patri, q. d. Glory be to the 
Father, &c. . 

Pope Damafcus is commonly faid to have firft ordered 
the rehearfal, or rather, finging the Gloria Patri at the end 
of Pfalms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been 
ufed in the times of the apoftles: but its ufe, then, he al- 
lows to have been more obfcure, and thatit did not become po- 
pular till after the rife of Arianifm, when it was made’a 
kind of fymbol of orthodoxy. ; , 

The fifth canon of the council of Vaifon, held in 529, 
decrees, ‘‘ that the name of the pope fhall always be re- 
hearfed in’ the churchés of France, and after the Gloria 
Patri fhall be added ficut erat in principio, as is done at 
Rome, in Africa, &c. on account of the heretics, who 


fay, 
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fay, that the} Soa. of God had his beginning in time.’ 
Fleury. 

Gort in excelfis is alfo a kind of hymn rehearfed in di- 
vine fervice, beginning with the words Gloria in excelfis Deo, 
& in terra pax hominibus, &e: Glory be to God on high, on 
earth peace, Kc. 


GLORIOSA, in Botany, fo named on account of the 
fplendour and magnificence of its flowers. Tournefort, ob- 
jecting to the name given by Linnzus becaufe it is an adjec- 
tive, called {this genus JZethonica, in which he has been 
followed by Juffieu, and indeed by all French botanitts, 
though the Linnzan {chool have refufed to adopt this barba- 
rous name.—Linn. Gen. 164. Schreb. 220. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 2.95. Ait. Hort. Kew. v.11. 434. Mart. Mill. Dia. 
v. 2. Gertn. t. 18. Juff. 48.—Clafs and order, Hewandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sarmentacee, Linn. Lilia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. none. Cor, Petals fix, oblong-lanceolate, 
waved, very long, entirely bent back, furnifhed at the bafe 
of their infide with a honey-bearing furrow, between two 
ridges. Stam. Filaments fix, aw]-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla, 
horizontal; anthers incumbent. P:/?, Germen globofe ; ttyle 
thread-fhaped, longer than the ftamens, horizontal ; ftigmas 
three, thread-fhaped. Peric. Capfule fuperior, oval, with 
three lobes, three cells, and three valves. Seeds numerous, 

lobular, covered with pulp, and difpofed in two rows. 


Eff. Ch. Corolla of fix waved and reflexed petals. Style 
oblique. 
1. G. fuperba. Superb Lily. Linn. Sp. Pl. 437. Re- 


dout. Lilac. t. 26.—* Leaves furnifhed with tendrils.’’— 
Native of Malabar and Guinea. It was introduced into 
Kew Garden in 1690 by the firft earl of Portland. A ten- 
der ftove plant, flowering in July and Auguit. The /lem is 
herbaceous, abouta fathom high, round, haying two oppo- 
fite lateral branches, and putting forth a flower-[talk from the 
bofom of each leaf. Leaves alternate, fmooth, each ending 
in a tendril. 
yellow colour. Pefa/s lanceolate, long, waved at the edge, 
reflexed near the bafe. his remarkably handfome plant re- 
quires exceffive heat to make it flower. 

2. G.fimplex. Linn. Mant. 62. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 96.— 
« Leaves pointed.’——Native of Senegal. The /eaves are 
not furnifhed with tendrils. overs bluee—There is no 
figure of this fpecies known. It was merely taken up from 
Miller, nor has any thing been found which anfwers to the 
defcription. 

Obf. This very beautiful genus is nearly allied to Erythro- 
niune. 

GtortosaA, in Gardening, comprifes a plant of the 
herbaceous, flowering, perennial kind; of which the fpecies 
cultivated is the fuperb-lily (G. fuperba.) 

Method of Cultur?.—It is capable of being increafed by 
planting the offsets from the old roots, either in the autumn 
after the ftems decay, or in the early {pring before they fhoot, 
in pots filled with light earth, plunging them in the bark- 
bed of the ftove. The old roots, when taken out of the 
ground, fhould be preferved in dry fand during the winter 
in the ftove, or in adry warm room. Itis the practice of 
fome tolet the roots remain during the winter in the mould, 
.eeping the pots in the tan-bed ; planting out the offsets early 
inthe fpring. In either way they fhould have very little 
water given them. 


When the ftems appear they fhould be fupported by fticks, 


and in hot dry weather a little water fhould be f{paringly 
given, as there may be occafion. And the pots in which they 
are planted fhould be fmall, that they may be confined, and 
put forth ftronger items. AN Re pots will be large 


Flowers pendent, of a moft beautiful red and _ 
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enough for the roots of the greateft fized plants of this na- 
ture. 

The plants afford much effeét by their beautiful flowers 
among thofe of the ftove kind, when properly intermixed 
with them. 

GLORIOUS Istanps, in Geography, two {mall iflands in 
the Indian fea. S. lat, 12° 32!. E. long. 47° 15'. 

GLOSKAR, a fmall ifland in the Baltic, E. of Aland. 
N. lat. 60’ 20'. E. long. 20° 13'. 

GLOSS, Gtossa, a comment on the text of any author, 
to explain his fenfe more fully and at large, whether in 
the fame language, or in any other. See COMMENTARY. 

The word, according td fome, comes from yauccx, tongue 5 
the office of a glofs being to explain the text, as that of the 
tongue is to difcover the mind. Others derive it from.the 
Latin glofs, of yarw:, a fifter-in-law, which among lawyers 
fometimes ftands for fifter ; the glofs being, as it were, filter’ 
to the text. 

Nic. de Lyra compofed a poftil or glofs on the Bible, 
in fix volumes folio.. The French fay, proverbially of an 
ill comment, that it is glofs d'Orleans, plus obfcure que. le 
texte. 

Gross is alfo ufed for # literal tranflation, or an interpre= 
tation of anauthor in another language, word: for words 
Young fcholars need an interlineary glofs for the under- 
ftanding of Juvenal, Horace, Salluft, Periius, &c. 

Gtoss is alfo ufed in matters of Commerce, &a, for the 
lultre of filk, ftuff, or the like. 

GLOSSARY, Gtossanium, a kind of diGtionary for 
explaining the obf{cure, ancient, and barbarous words and 
phrafes of an altered, corrupted, or refined language. 

Spelman’s gloffary, entitled Archaiologicum, is an excel- 
lent work ; though that author did not begin to ftudy in this 
way till fifty years of age. M. Du Cange’s Latin Gloffary 
in fix volumes, Paris, fol. 1733, Bafil, fol. 1762, isa work 
in high eftimation, and containing a fund of the moft curious 
and amufing intelligence. Charpentier’s fupplement to this 
work, in 4 volumes, fol. Paris, 1766, is neceflary to render 
this fet of books complete. Du Cange’s Greek Gloflary in 
two volumes, fol. Lugd. 1688, is an excellent performance, 
full of uncommon erudition. 

The Greek, Latin, and French gloffaries of Du Cangs 
form a feries of the moit in{tructive articles in the tudy of 
jurifprudence and belles lettres. There is an abridgment 
of this work in 6-vols. 8vo. ; which, however, contains fome 
matter not common to either of the preceding. This abridg- 
ment is exceedingly rare. As a caution to the purchafers of 
the Greek Gloflary, we inform them that in the. article 
« Moneta”? (Coins, vol.-iv. p. go4.) there fhould be 10 plates 
of engravings of coins, and monograms of various princes 
and fovereigns of Europe, which are fometimes wanting, and 
thus the value of the edition is materially depretiated. 

Lindenbroek has a Gloffary on the laws of Charlemagne, 
&c. : 

LOSSOCATOCHOS, in Surgery; an inftrument for 
depreffing the tongue. It is deferibed by Paulus Agineta, 
and the term is derived from yAwzca, the tongue, and- xalexn, 
to repre/s. x 

GLOSSOCE LE, denoting a fwelling ang protrufion of 
the tongue. ‘lhe word comes from yawsox,. the tongue, and 
xnAry @ tumour. 

GLOSSOCOMA, a retractiom of the tongue. 

GLOSSOCOME, in the Inftrumental MN ufic of the Greeks; 
aname given by the ancients toa kind of cate for the glottis, 
or tongues of their flutes,.which probably were hautboys, 
and, confequently, their glottis was a reed. See GLorris.’ 

GLOSSOCOMON, in Mechanics, isa name given by Hi- 


ere, 
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ero, to a machine compofed of divers dented wheels, with pi- 
nions ferving to raife huge burdens. 

Gtossocomon, aterm in Surgery, derived from yAucex, 
the tongue, and xousw, to guard; originally a cafe for the reed of 
a hautboy, but ufed metaphorically to fignify a cafe for a 
fractured limb. 

GLOSSODIA, in Botany, (+>.wssoesde-, having the form 
or appearance of a tongue ; in allufion to the peculiar ap- 
pendage to the internal part of the flower, which refembles 
the tongue of a ferpent, and affords the effential character. 
Brown Prod. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 325—Clafs and order, 
Gynandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of three equal fpreading 
leaves. Cor. Petals two, equal to and refembling the calyx. 
Neétary of a different form, fhorter, undivided, not glandular, 
accompanied, at its bafe above, by acloven tongue-thaped ap- 
pendage, between it and the ftyle. Stam. Anther terminal, 
its cells clofe together ; mafles of pollen two in each cell, 
compreffed, powdery. iff. Germen inferior: ftyle co- 
lumnar, with a dilated membranous border at each fide. 
Peric. Capfule.. Seeds numerous. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx and Corolla equal. Lip fhorter, undivided, 
without glands, with an appendage atits bafe. Style dilated 
at each fide. Anther vertical. 

1. G. major. Brown 326.—* Appendage cloven half way 
down ; its lobes fpreading, acute.” 

2. G. minor. Ibid.—“ Appendage cloven to the bafe; 
its lobes parallel, obtufe.”’ 

Both fpecies are natives of the country near Port Jackfon, 
New South Wales. Their du/bs are undivided, with a la- 
minated coat, and grow in the earth, not parafitically. Herb 
hairy. Leaf folitary, radical, its bafe enclofed in a mem- 
branous fheath. Sta/é radical, bearing generally one blue 
flower, rarely two, and furniihed mek one bradea befides 
what accompanies each flower. Brown. 

GLOSSOIDES, in Natural Hiflory,a name given by fome 
authors to a fpecies of ftone, refembling the figure of the 
human tongue. This isa mere accidental configuration of a 
common flint or pebble, perfe€tly indeterminate in fize and 
colour, and owing its form to no animal mould, asthe ftones 
found in fhells sell do, but is a mere lufus nature in the 
concretion of the ftone. 

GLOSSOMA, in Botany, fo named by Schreber, from 
qrwsse, the tongue, and wyoc, the foulder, alluding to the 
tongue-fhaped appendages borne by the anthers. Schreb. 792. 
Willd. Sp. Pl.y. 1. 664. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. (Votomita; 
Aubl. Guian. v. 1. go. Juff. 382.) Clafs and order, Tetran- 
dria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rhamnis affine, Jul. 

-Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, turbinate, 
four-toothed, permanent. Cor. Petals four, equal, lanceolate, 
acute, much longer than the calyx, recurved. Neétary a ring 
round the bafe of the ftyle. Stam. Filaments four, very 
fhort ; anthers oblong, nearly united into a cylinder, elon- 
gated at the top into a membranous lanceolate expanfion of 
two cells, opening inwardly. Pi/f. Germen inferior, obovate ; 
ityle thread-fhaped, as tall as the ftamens ; {tigmas four, acute. 
Peric. Drupa pear-fhaped, of one cell, crowned by the 
calyx. Seed folitary, ovate, ftriated. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, four-toothed. Petals four. 
Anthers cohering, each crowned with a lanceolate mem- 
brane. Stigmas four. Drupa with one furrowed nut. 

Obf. The above charaéters appear to be taken by Schre- 
ber from Aublet, nor have we any better materials, The 
only fpecies known is, 

1. G. arborefcens ; Willdenow. (Votomita guianenfis ; 
Aubl. v. 1. 91. t. 35.) —A /brub of a middling fize, whofe 
‘trunk is five or fix feet high, and five or fix inches thick ; 
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the wood yellow, hard and compa&. Branches knotty, 
{preading varioufly, leafy. Leaves oppofite, elliptical, 
pointed, entire, fix inches long, thick and firm, of a fhining 
green, placed on fhort ftalks, with a deciduous ftipula at 
each fide of their bafe. Flowers white, on fhort, um- 
bellate, axillary ftalks, their petals about half an inch long, 
This plant is found in the extenfive forefts of Guiana, about 
the habitations of the natives. Nothing is recorded res 
fpeCting its qualities or ufes. 

GLOSSOPETALUM, fo denominated by Schreber 
from the tongue-like appendages to the petals. Schreb. 205. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1521. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. (Goupia ; 
Aubl. yv. 1. 295. Jufl. 378. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 217.)— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. Dumofe, 
Linn. Rhamni, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth half inferior, of one leaf, minute, 
five-toothed, permanent. Cor. Petals five, lanceolate, fpread- 
ing, acute, much longer than the calyx, each bearing at 
its point a linear-lanceolate, abrupt appendage, almott of 
the lencth of the petal, bent back and lying upon it. Stam, 
Filaments five, very fhort; anthers roundifh. Pi. Germen 
roundifh, encircled by a glandular ring, which bears the 
petals and ftamens; ftyle none; ftigmas five, acate. Peric. 
Berry roundifh, with five furrows, of one cell. Seeds five, 
angular. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx half inferior, with five teeth. Petals five, 
each bearing an inflexed longitudinal appendage. Berry with 
five feeds. 

Obf. Schreber, p. 826, fufpeéts this genus not to be 
diftin& from Aralia, but the habit confirms Juffieu’s opinion, 
who feparates them widely. Two fpecies are defcribed by 
Aublet. 


1. G. glabrum. (Goupia glabra; Aubl. v. 1. 296. t. 116.) 
—*¢ Leaves fmooth.’’—Native of the forefts of Guiana, 
30 leagues from the fea, bearing flowers and fruit in Novem- 
ber. The trunk is 60 feet or more in height, and two or 
three feet in diameter, ferving to make canoes; the bark 
fmooth and grey; the woed white and light. Branches 
drooping, furnifhed with alternate /eaves of an ovate, point- 
ed, fomewhat unequal figure, entire, rigid, fhining, and 
fmooth, with a branching rib, and fine tranfverfe veins at 
the back. Flowers yellow, {mall, many together in foli- 
tary axillary umbels. Berry black, globular. 

2. G. tomentofum. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1522.—* Leaves 
downy.’’—Native of the foreits of Cayenne and Guiana. 
Not half fo lofty as the former. The baré is wrinkled and 
dark-coloured. Leaves clothed on both fides with fome 
fhort hairs. Their juice, which, as well as the bark, 
is bitter, is ufed to cure inflammations of the eyes. 


GLOSSOPETRA, or Gtorrorrrra, in Natural 
Hiffory, called alfo ichthyodontes, fhark’s teeth, dog7ifh’s tecth, 
&c. a kind of extraneous foffil, fomewhat in form of a fer- 
pent’s tongue; frequently found in the ifland of Malta and 
divers other parts. Some of them are in a high ftate of pre- 
fervation, having their enamel and points perfect, and their 
{harp edges finely ferrated as in the recent teeth. - 

Naturalifts have been much divided as to ‘the nature and 
origin of thefe bodies. Steno, De Corpore folido intra foli. 
dum contento; Ol. Wormius, Differt. de Gloffopetra ; and 
ap has De Gloffopetris Lunebergenfibus, treat of them 
at large. : 

The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ferpents 
petrified ; and hence their name, which is a compound of 
yawrrn, tongue, and DET Pty fone. Hence, alfo, their tras 
ditionary virtue in curing the bites of ferpents. 

The general opinion of naturalifts is, that they are or 

teet 
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teeth of fifhes, left on land by the waters of the deluge, and 
fince petrified. 

They even {pecify the very kind of fifh, and take it to be 
that which Theophraftus and the Greek writers call xzpyapia:y 
and the moderns the /haré or /ea-dog. 

Camerarius cannot -perfuade himfelf that the gloflopetra 
found in England, Malta, and round Montpelier, were ever 
the teeth of a fea-dog, or any other fifh. The chief difficul- 
ty, he fuggefts, isthe fmall quantity of volatile falt and oil 
which they afford by diftillation. To which Dr. Woodward 
anfwers, in defence of the common fyftem, that having lain 
fo long buried under ground, it is no wonder they fhould 
have lott the beft part of their volatile principles. Itis cer- 
tata, that human bones and fkulls, long interred, do not afford 
nearly the quantity of thofe principles that they would have 
doae mmediately after the perfon’s death. 

Another feruple, propofed by Camerarius 1s, that the glof- 
fopetre, when expofed to the naked fire, turn toa cov! ; and 
not to a calx ; contrary to what is afferted by Fabius Colum- 
na. Dr. Woodward anfwers, that it is likely enough the 

loffopetrz, in burning, may aflume the form of a coal, be- 
fore it arrive to that ¢f acalx. 

The feveral fizes of the teeth of the fame fpecies, and 
thofe of the feyeral different {pecies of fharks, afford a vait 
varicty of thefe foflil fubitances. Their ufual colours are 
black, blueifh, whitifh, yellowifh, or brown; and in thape 
they ufually approach to a triangular figure. Some 
of them are fimple ; others are tricufpidate, having a {mall 
point on each fide of the large one; many of them are quite 
{traight, but they are frequently found crooked, and bent in 
all direétions ; many of them are ferrated on their edges, and 
others have them plain: fome are undulated on their edges, 
and flightly ferrated on thefe undulations. 'Phey differ alfo 
in fizeas muchas in figure; the larger being four or five 
inches long, aud the fmaller of lefs than a quarter of an 
inch. 

They are moft ufually found with us in the ftrata of blue 
clay, theugh fometimes alfo in other fubitances, and are 
frequent in the clay-pits of Richmond and of Sheppy ifland, 
and in other places. They are very frequent alfo in Ger- 
many, but nowhere fo plentiful as in the ifland of Malta. 
Inthe Britifh ttrata they rarely occur. Mr. Farey has found 
them in thefe ftrata only in five places, wz. in the London 
clay, ptobably obtained from the clay-pits above-mentioned ; 
in a bed of the foft or upper chalk in Kent, at Harefield, 
near New Malton, &c.; ina green fandy ftratum below the 
chalk, N. of Duntftable, &c.; inthe Stonesfield and Colly- 
wefton flate feries, above the Bath free-ftone rocks, at En- 
ftone in Oxfordfhire, where Woodward procured {pecimens 
of thefe teeth in the jaw, &c.; and in the thick grey lime- 
rock which lies under and furrounds the South-Wales coal 
hafons (PInl. Tranf. N° 334.) Gloffopetre are fome- 
times found in gravel-pits and other colleétions of alluvial 
matters. It is feldom poffible to determine to what place in 
the feries of ilrata thefe belong, and they fhould therefore 
be carefully diftinguithed from fuch as are actually found in 
the {trata. 

The Germans attribute many virtues to thefe foflil tecth ; 
they call them cordials, fudorifics, and alexipharmics ; and 
the people of Malta, where they are extremely plentiful, 
hang them about their children’s necks to promote dentition. 
They may poflibly be of as much fervice this way as an 
anodyne necklace ; and if fufpended in fuch a manner that 
the child can get them to its mouth, may, by their hardnefs 
and fmoothnetfs, be of the fame ufe as a piece of coral. See 
Servent’s Tongues. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGEUS, in Anatamy, from yrvesz, 
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the tongue, and fapvyt, a name given to thofe fibres of the 
conitrictor pharyngis fuperior, which arife from the fide of 
the tongue. 

GLOSSO-SPATHA, in Surgery, an m{trument, called 
by fome /peculum lingue, and ufed to deprefs the tongue, ix 
order to look into the fauces. 

There are many inflammatory diforders of the mouth, 
fauces, and palate, which require a depreffion of the tongue, 
while they are infpeéted and treated with proper remedies. 
The handle of a filyer fpoon is made to fupply the place of 
this inflrument in moft cafee, and anfwers the purpofe very 
well. Whichever is ufed, care fhould be taken to deprefs 
very gently, to avoid giving the patient pain, as alfo to 
avoid irritating the mouth and inflamed parts. 

When injections are to be made into the mouth, this in- 
ftrument or the {poon fhould alfo be applied, and the fyringe 
fhould be conveyed into the mouth over it. 

GLOSSO-STA PHYLINUS, in Anatomy, from YAWTT OL, 
the tongue, and svar, the uvula, another name for the con- 
{tri€tor ifthmi faucium. See DeGgiurtition. 

GLOTTIDIS Rima, the fame opening as the glottis. 
The term rima particularly denotes its flit-like form. 

GLOTTIS, from yastz2, the tongue, is the opening 
through which the air pafles to and from the lungs in refpira- 
tion. In this paffage the voice is formed. Sce Drcivu- 
ririon and Larynx. 

Julius Pollux makes the glottis a joint or part of a. flute, 
and Helychius fays that the glott were little tengues, aéted 
upon by the breath of the player. This defeription of He- 
fychius feems to confirm the idea of the ancient nominal 
flutes being a kind of hautboys. 

GLorttis, in Ornithology, a name piven by many authors 
to a bird of the longlegged kind, approaching to the nature 
of our red-fhank, but larger and longer legged, and generally 
known by the name fimo/a. See Scoopax Glottis. 

GLOUCESTER, in Geography, a city in Gloucefter- 
fhire, England, is fituated in a vale, on a gentle eminence, 
rifing, on the eaft fide, from the river Severn. "Uhis opulent 
city appears to have originated in a Roman ftation which 
was fituated at King’s Holm, near the north-eaftern extre- 
mity of the prefent city: The Romans contimed to oe- 
cupy this {pot till the diftraGtions of their own empire oc- 
cafioned them to quit the ifland. Its government then re- 
verted to the Britifh princes, under whofe domination it 
continued till about the year 577, when, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, it was furrendered to the Weft Saxons, 
and was reputed one of their principal cities : it was after- 
wards fubjugated by the Mercians, who alfo obtained pot- 
feffion of the other parts of the county. Under the Saxons 
it acquired the appellation of Gleau-celtre. The ftrength 
and confequence of the city rendering it an object of frequent 
enterprife, its vicinity was feveral times the fcene of aétion 
between’ the Britons and Saxons. By -thefe conflicts, 
its buildings were nearly ruined; and the whole place might 
have funk into complete decay, if Wolphere, fon of king 
Penda, had not enlarged‘and adorned it, about the year 679. 
This refloration was fo perfect, that Bede informs us, it 
was efleemed, about the commencement of the 8th century, 
as one of the nobleil cities in the Kingdom. Its early im- 
portance 18 evinced by its having been the refidence of 
various Saxon monarchs; and hence it was depominated:a 
royal city, as itis cxprefsly termed in a grant made by king 
Edgar to the monks of Worcefter, dated at Gloucefler in 
the year 964. By this monarch a battla was fought here 
with the Danes, who had: twice pluhdered the city in the 
preceding reigns, and who again ravaged, and partly con- 
fumed it by fire, in that of his fon Ethelred. Several of 
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the Norman and Enghith kings alfo occafionally refided 
and tranfaéted public bufinefs in this city. A memorable 
era in the eventful hiftory of Gloucefter originated in a 
conteft between Henry III. andthe barons. ‘That monarch, 
in 1263, appointed fir Maci de Befile, a French knight, 
fheriff of the county, and conttable of the caftle within the 
city> ‘The preference thus given to a foreigner was violently 
refented by the indignant nobles, who immediately made 
choice of fir William Tracy, a native of the fhire. He 
accordingly proceeded to exercife the duties of his office in 
holding a county court, but was fuddenly interrupted by 
De Belile, who, entering with a party of the king’s troops, 
feized the knight, and, with cireumftances of peculiar 
cruelty, hurried him to the caflle, where he was committed 
to clofe confinement. After this outrage, the barons de- 
puted fir Roger de Clifford, and fir John Giffard, with 
their dependants, to befiege the caftle, for the double pur- 
spofes of refcue and revenge ; in a few days they obtained 
an entrance, and compelled De Belile to retire to the keep ; 
he afterwards furrendered, and was fent as a prifoner to 
Erdefley caftle, in the marches of Wales. In the year 1278 
Edward I. affembled a parliament-here, and feveral laws, 
conheéted with the flatute of Quo Warranto, were enacted, 
and have, from that period, been known under the general 
~uppellation of the Statutes of Gloucefter. In the courfe of 
the two next centuries, four parliaments were held here. 
“The oppofition of the Glouceftrians to the royal caufe, dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I., is generally fuppofed to haye 
operated fatally againft his intereit throughout the kingdom : 
fo early as the year 1641, they declared for the parliament ; 
raifed a company of volunteers, which they added to their 
trained bands; procured cannon from London and Briftol, 
and repaired and ftrengthened the fortifications: though 
frequently befieged by the royaliits, they fuccefsfully re- 
fiited every attack. c 
The ecclefiattical ftate of Gloucefter, during the Roman 
and former part‘ of the Saxon period of its hiftory, is involyed 
-in much obfcurity: but in the year 657, Edwy, king 
of Northumberland, having fubdued Mercia, ereéted Litch- 
field into a bifhop’s fee, and included Gloucefterfhire within 
its diocefe. This bifhopric was foon afterwards divided 
‘into ‘the five fmaller of Litchfield, Dorchefter, Leicetter, 
Hereford, and Worceiter; to the laft of which this diftriG 
was annexed, and continued fubje&, till the. reign of 
Henry VILI., who, by letters patent, dated September 3d, 
1541, and afterwards confirmed by act of parliament, erected 
“the city of Gloucetter, the county of that city, and all the 
‘county of Gloucefter, into a bifhopric, with a dean and 
chapter, by the name of the diocefe of Gloucetter ; and 
ordained that fuch part of the then vill and county of 
Briltel, as formerly was in the diocefe of Worcefter, fhould 
‘be from thenceforward in the diocefe of Gloucefter for ever.” 
The church appowted for the cathedral of the new fee, was 
that belonging to the abbey, founded by Wolphere, firit 
Chriftian Bing of Mercia, and Ethelred, his brother and 
fucceffor, in the year 681. The New Minfter, as it is 
termed in the records, was burnt, with the monaflery, in 
1087 or 1088 ; probably at the fame time that the city was 
partly deftroyed by the adherents of Robert, brother to 
Willtam Rufus. Serlo, then abbot, began a new church in 
June, 1089; the firlt {tone was laid by Robert, bishop of 
Hereford ; and on the completion of the edifice, in the 
following year, it was dedicated to St. Peter, by the bifhops 
of Worcefter, Rocheiter, and) Bangor. ‘The abbey was 
again deftroyed by fire in rror or 1102, but the church 
was faved. ‘The prefent magnificent and interefting edifice 
has been ere&ted at -different periods, and confequently dif 
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plays various {pecimens of ancient ecclefiaftical architecture, 
in the Saxon, Norman, and Englifh ftyles. The converfion 
of the abbey church into a cathedral was the chief canfe-of 
its prefervation at the reformation; and, to the honour of 
the inhabitants of Gloucefter, it became the object of their 
peculiar care during the civil wars, after which they ob- 
tained a grant of it from Oliver Cromwell. Hence the eathe- 
dral has been transferred to the prefent age, as nearly perfeét 
in ali its parts, with regard to its general conftruction, as it 
was left by the moft favoured of its architeéts. The eras of 
erection of the principal parts are known; and. hence the 
chara€teriftic f{tyles of each can be fatisfactorily afeertained, 
The lower part of the nave, the chapels that furround the 
choir, and the crypt, are prefumed to have belonged to the 
building erected by bifhop Aldred, before 1c8g: the roof 
of the nave cbtained its fimfhing and form in 1248. In 
1310 the fouth aifle was begun ; and part of the fouth trar- 
fept was added in 1330. ‘The building of the north tran- 
fept and choir commenced about the fame year; the latter 
was completed in 1457. Between the years 1351 and 1390, 
the elaborate cloiilers were finifhed. The chapel of our 
Lady was built between the years 1457 and 1498; and the 
centre tower between 1457 and 1518. ‘The interior of this 
fplendid fabric confifts of a nave, choir, fide a:fl-s, and tran- 
fepts, with a chapel of our Lady, and feveral {maller chapels 
or orateries. From the interfection of the nave and tranfepts 
rifesa high tower, and on the fouth fide is a handfome pro- 
jeGting porch.- The roof is fuftained an twenty-eight co- 
lumns, which extend-in two rows from the weft end to the 
high altar, where the prefbytery forms nearly a femi-circular 
{weep : the tranfepts have no ifolated pillars... The chapel 
of our Lady is, as ufual, aitached to the prefbytery ; and 


‘there are chapels in the north-eaft and fouth-eaft angles of the 


tranfepts and choir, with two others projecting in the fweep 
The outline, cr 
ground plan of the cathedral, is probably the fame at pre- 
fent as defigned by bifhop Aldred previous te the year 1089 ; 
and the crypt remains almoft as perfeét as the mafons left it. 
The architeGure of this fubterraneous and gloomy place is 


-maffy, and fuited to the immenfe weight refting on the arches, 


which are turned upon huge fhort pillars, and flrengthened 
by groins of proportionate folidity. The nave is an intereft- 
ing fpecimen of the ftyle which continued to preyait for 
nearly two centuries after the Norman conquett. The arcade 
of ponderous round columns, and the rows of femi-cireular 
arches above, imprefs the mind with ideas of the {trength, 
folidity, and profound folemnity which muft have accompa- 
nied its original ftate. he archiieciure of the weit end is 
very different from the other parts of the nave ; and the 
vault is_ covered by interlecting ribs, and ornamented key- 
ftones ; but the remainder is of the plainett defeription, with 
three ribs only to each pillar ; yet the key-itones are carved. 
On-each fide are eight mafliye columns ; the arches between 
them are bounded by large mouldings, carved into zig-zags, 
and other ornaments. Direétly over each colamn, and at 
fome diftance, js a range of heads of various charaéters ; fome 
ferene, and others terrific. Thefe ferve as brackets to clufters 
of fhort pillars, whofe capitals difplay. the moft beautiful 
variety of foliage, on which zig-zag {trings extend, ferving 
as a bafe to other cluftered pillars with equally elegant capi- 
tals: from thofe the ribs of the yault commence. The gal- 
lery windows, pierced through the wall above the arches, are 
divided by fhort thick pillars, and bounded by others, with 
zig-zag arches: a twifted {tring feparates them from the 
clereitory windows. ‘Lhe north and fouth aifles of the nave 
are nearly in the ityle of the weit end, with pointed windows, 
rich ramifications in the arches from the mullions, and fillet- 
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ed vaults. The arch of entrance to the cloiflters from the 
north aifle is moft elaborately aud exquilitcly adorned by pil- 
lars, buttreffes, niches, pinnacles, foliage, and pannels, and, 
the fingular ornament .of twifled pinnacles under the arch. 
Inthe fouth aifle, nail-headed mouldings are introduced as em- 
bellifhments on each fide of the windows. An advanced 
cradation of ftyle is exhibited in the interior of the fouth 
tranfept ; but the moit perfect and ornamental degree is dif- 
played in the chapel of our Lady. he choir is divided 
from the nave by a fkreen, defigned by Kent. 


The dimentions of the cathedral and its feveral parts are 
as follow : entirelength, infide, four hundred and twenty-three 
feet : length of the nave, one hundred and feventy-one feet ; 
breadth, forty-one feet two inches; height, fixty-feven feet feven 
inches : breadth of the north aifle, twenty feet ten inches; 
height, forty feet fixinches : breadth of the fouth aifle, twenty- 
two feet; height, forty feet: length of the fouth tranfept, fix- 
ty-fix feet ; breadth, forty-three feet fix inches ; height, eighty- 
fix feet : length of the north tranfept, fixty-fix feet ; breadth, 
forty-three feet fix inches; height, feventy-eight feet : 
length of the choir, one hundred and forty feet ; breadth, 
thirty-four - feet fix inches; height, eighty-fix feet : length 
of our Lady’s chapel, ninety-two feet ; breadth, twen- 
ty-four feet four inches ; height, forty-fix feet fix inches: 
height of the tower, including the pinnacles, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet. The great cloifters, which 
were completed by abbot Frouceller, are the molt elegant 
and perfect of the kind: the fides and roof are profufely em- 
bellifhed, and the windows are filled with mullions and 
tracery. 


This cathedral contains feveral curious fpecimens of monu- 
mental fculpture. On the tomb of Edward II., which was 
erected by hisfon and fucceffor, and exhibits great perfection 
of art, is arecumbent figure, in alabafter, of the deceafed 
monarch, regally robed and crowned. Another monument, 
worthy of notice, is that to thememory of alderman Black- 
leach, and his wife, whofe figures, in white marble, lie on a 
table tomb, dated 1639, and feem accurate copies of the 

ortraitsby Vandyck: they are evidently the work of a fkil- 
fa artift. A third, deferving obfervation for its defign and 
claflic ftyle, difplays a group by Flaxman, erected to com- 
memorate Mrs. Morley, who died at fea, in childbed: fhe is 
reprefented as rifing from the waves with her infant in her 
arms, and conducted by two angels. Between the north 
aiile and the choir is a monument, ere¢ted by abbot Parker 
to perpetuate the memory of king Ofric: and ina chapel 
nearly oppolite, is a figure, fppoted to reprefent the unfor- 
tunate Robert Curtois, duke of Normandy, and eldeft fon 
of William the Conqueror. ‘ 

The walls that furrounded Gloucefter are mentioned ina" 
ancient prophecy, attributed to. Merlin ; and tradition afcribes 
them to Cifla, the fecond king of the fouth Saxons. The 
Norman conqueror caufed them to be ftrengthened and em- 
battled : and they were again repaired in the nineteenth of 
Edward Iii. Leland defcribes Gloucetter as ** well-builded 
of tymbre, and ftrongly defended with walles, where it is 
sot fortified with the deepe ftreame of Severn water.’’ The 
swalls were completely demolifhed after the Reftoration ; and 
the only memorial of their former ftrength now remaining-is 
the Weit Gate: this is embattled; and was erected in 
the time of Henry VIII. The caftle, was probably 
“built about the period of the Norman invafion ; the remains 
were lately deftroyed; and on its fcite was built the county 
gaol, which was completed in 1791 : it confifts of three di- 
vifions, refpectively named the Penitentiary Houfe, the 
Bridewell, aud the Sheriif’s Prifon; thefe all have their dif- 


tin and appropriate regulations. ‘Lhe gaol contains 203 
{eparate cells ;. 164 for fleep, and 39 for employment. i 

In this city and its fuburbs were formerly eleven parochial 
churches ; but only fix are now flanding ; thofe of St. Mi- 
chael, St. Mary de Crypt, St. Nicholas, St. Mary de Lode, 
St. John, and St. Aldate ; the others having been either de- 
{troyed at the fiege in 1643, orfince taken down. In St. 
Michael’s parifh is a Blue Coat hofpital, fo called from ¢he 
fimilarity of its regulations to thofe of Chrift Church, Lon- 
don, founded and endowed in 1666 by fir Thomas Rich, 
bart. Among other benevolent eftablifhments that confer 
honour on the inhabitants of Gloucefter, may be mentioned 
the county infirmary, erected by voluntary contributions, and 
opened in the year 1755. Its annual receipts, arifing from 
donations and the mtereft of funded preperty, amount to 
between two and three thoufand pounds. 

The principal trade of Gloucefter refults from the navi- 
gation of the Severn, from the hemp and flax-drefling bufi- 
nefs, and from the pin manufacture. The latter, which is 
the principal fource of labour to the inhabitants, appears to 
have been introduced into this city by John Tilfby, in the 
year 1626, and is now carried on to a far greater extent 
than at any other place in England; there being nine manu- 
actories, which furnifh employment to about 1500 perfons. 
The pins conveyed annually to the metropolis, are faid to 
amount to the value of 20,000/.; but the principal demand 
is from Spain and America. A bell-foundry has been efta- 
blifhed here above three hundred years. The clothing trade, 
formerly the chief {upport of the inhabitants, is now nearly 
loft: one fulling mill only remains. 

Various and important privileges have been granted to 
Gloucefter by feveral monarchs: it was erected into a 
borough by charter from king John; Henry II. granted the 
burgelles the fame liberties and cuftoms as had been enjoyed 
by the citizens of London; by the aét 33 Hen. VIIL., 
which eftablifhed the bifhopric of Gloucetter, it is ordered 
that the town fhould thenceforth be termed a city. It is 
alfo privileged as a county within itfelf. The corporation, 
acting under a charter of Charles II., confifts of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a high fteward, recorder, town clerk, tw6 
fheriffs, common-council, &e. The title of mayor firft oc- 
curs in the year 1483. The high ftewards have generally 
been perfons of great eminence. ‘Two reprefentatives to 
parliament are elected by the inhabitants and. freemen; the 
number of voters 1s about 3,000; the earlieft return was. 
made in the twenty-third year of Edward I. The eleétions. 
are carried on in an ancient {tru€ture, called the Booth-hall, 
which is alfo appropriated to the affizes and other county 
bufinefs. The public affairs of the city are tranfacted at. 
the Tholfey, a building fuppofed to have derived its name 
from the toll formerly received in it by the lords of the 
manor. Very confiderable improvements haye been made, 
within the lait feventy years, in the appearance and buildings 
of this city. It confitts, principally, of four fpacious {treets, 
meeting each other at right angles, and taking their names 
from.the fituation of the gate which originally ftoed at the 
bottom of each, as Haft Gate ftreet, Weit Gate ftreet, 
North Gate itreet, and South Gate ftreet. At the inger- 
fection of the ftreets, formerly ftood a large and beautiful 
crofs; but falling to decay, and impeding the pailage of 
carriages, it was removed in 1750: its fcite fuill retains the 
name. ‘The city is well paved and lighted: and its elevated 
fituation, with a gradual defcent on every fide, greatly con- 
tributes to health and cleanlinefs. The markets had lon 
been eftablifhed by prefcriptive right ; but thofe now Velde 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays, were chartered by Henry IJ]. 
Three fairs are held annually and much frequented. The 
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houfes and population have varied confiderably in different 
ages, according to the degree of fecurity or danger which 
the inhabitaats experienced: the progrefs has been feveral 
times interrupted by fires and civil commotions. Since the, 
fiege in 1643, the inereafe has been regular. On the laft 
enumeration, under the a& of 1801, the houfes, in the city 
alone, amounted to 1368, the population to 7265: the 
‘nhabitants of the fuburbs being 1500 more. Gloucefter 
is fituated’ 106 miles W. from London. 

“Among the more eminent natives of this city is Robert 
of Gloucefter, who wrote a chronicle of Britain in verte, 
from the age of Brutus to his own time, the reign of 
Henry IIT. 

On the north-weft fide of Gloucefter is the celebrated ifle 
of Alney, a {mall tra&t, formed by the feparation of the 
itream of the Severn inte two channels. ‘This was the fcene 
of a combat between Edmund Ironfide and Canute the 
Dane, in the year ror6. 

In the fouthern fuburbs of Gloucefter are the remains of 
Lanthony priory, founded in 1187. After the diffolution, 
the monaftic buildings were converted into the offices of a 
farm. The only parts now left are a large barn, and the 
principal entrance, or gateway; on which are the arms, 
among others, of the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, who were 
great benefaors to the priory. Rudder’s Hiftory, &c. of 
Gloucefter. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. v. 

Guoccester and Berkley Canal, is the parliamentary name 
of a canal of very large dimenfions, following the E. fide 
‘of the Severn river between Berkley and Gloucefter, of 
ahich-Mr. Robert Mylne and Thomas Dadford were the 
engineers ; the other particulars will be found ia our article 
CANAL. 

GuorcrsTen, or Cape Ana, a townhhip of America, in 
Effex county, Maffachufetts, whofe eaft point forms the 
N. fide of the bay of Maffachufetts. It contains 5313 in- 


habitants, and is divided into five parifhes, befides a fociety- 


of Univerfalifts. It is a poft-town and a town of entry. 
The harbour is open and acceffible to large hips, and it 
is one of the moft confiderable fifhing towns in the common- 
wealth. At the harbour, properly fo called, are fitted 
out annually from $0 to 70 bankers, and from Squam and 
Sandy bay, two fas!l out-ports, the bay fifhery is carried 
on with great ‘fp, and to a large amount. Thatcher’s: 
ifland, on which ee two lights, lies clofe tothe S.E. fide 
of the townhhip, which is itfelf joined to the continent by 
a bank of fand, that is rarely. overflowed with the water. 
Here is a fine white fand, fit for the manufacture of glafs, 
The harbour is defended by a battery and citadel erected 
in 1795 :—16 miles N.E. by E. of Salem, and 34 N.E. 
of Botton. ; 

Guovucester, the N. welternmof townthip, and the 
large't, in Providence county, Rhode ifland, being 1135 
miles {quare, containing 4009 inhabitants. 

Groucester, the name of a county in New Jerfey, 
bounded N. by Burlington county, S. by Salem, Cumber- 
Jand, and Cape May counties, E. by the Atlantic ocean, 
aud W. by Delaware river. Its length on the Delaware 
js abaut thirty miles, and an the fea it is about 22 miles. 
Great and Little Egg harbour rivers are both navigable for 
yeffels of about 200 tans about 20 miles from their mouths. 
‘The ftreams which fall into Delaware river are navigable for 
{mall veffels, a few miles'up from their mouths, and afford 
fome fhad, roach, herrings, and perch. Its adjacent iflands 
are Red Bank, Pett, and Old Man's creek. The foil 
of ‘the county is a mixture of fand and loam, and 
the tra& bordering on the Delaware is in a high ftate of 
cultivation, The chief produ€tions are beef, pork, £fh, 
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hay, corn, lumber, butter, cheefe, &c. It is divided inte 
ten townthips, viz. Woodbury, Waterford, Newtown, Glou- 
cefter townfhip, Gloucefter town, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Egg harbour, and Galloway. Molicus river di- 
vides the county from Burlington, and is navigable 20 
miles for veflels of 60 tons. Maurice river runs fouth- 
erly about 40 miles through Cumberland county into Dela- 
ware bay, and is navigable for veffels of 100 tons 15 miles, 
and for fhallops ro miles further. It contains 16,115 inha- 
bitants, of whom 61 are flaves. In this county are found 
quantities of bog-iron ore, which is manvwfactured into pig 
and bar iron, and hollow ware. Here is alfo a glafs- 
houfe. The chief town is Woodbury, nine miles S. of 
Philadelphia. 

Grovucesten, a {mall town in the above-mentioned county, 
on the E. fide of Delaware river, three miles below Phila- 
delphia—Alfo, a polt-town in Virginia, in the county of 
its own name, on a point of land on the N. fide of York 
river, 17 miles diftant from York town. 

GuovcestEr, a county in Virginia, fertile and well culti- 
vated, bounded N. by Piankitank river, which feparates it 
from Middlefex, E. by Matthews county and Chefapeak 
bay, N.W. by King and Queen, S. and S.W. by York 
river, which divides it from York county. It is about 55. 
miles long and 30 broad, and contains 3272 free inhabitants,. 
and 4909 flaves. "The low iazds croduce excellent barley, 
and Indian corn, the ftaple produce cf the county. r 

GrowcesTER Houfe, a ftatiou belonging to the Hudfon- 
bay company, fituated in New South Wales, on the N. fide 
of the waters which form a communication through a chain- 
of {mall lakes, between Winnipeg lake and Albany river, 
Henley houfe lies N.E. of this, nearer the mouth of Al- 
bany river in James’s bay. N. lat. 54°. W. long 87° 30!. 

GLovcestrr, a townfhip in the county of Dundas in 
Upper Canada, which is the feventh in afcending the Otta- 
wa river; E. of, and contiguous to, the river Rondeau. 

GrovucestEr, Cape, a cape on the S. coait of Terra del’ 
Fuego —Alfo, a high promontory on the E. coaft of New 
Holland. S. lat. 19° 59'. E. long. 148° 11.—Alfo, a ~ 
cape on the coalt of New Britain. 5. lat 5°54’. E. long: 
Ids? 15. 

Grovcrster Jfland, an ifland in the S. Pacific ocean, 
about fix miles long, and from one to a quarter of a mile 
broad, difcovered and fo called by captain Wallis in 1767. 
It is furrounded by rocks, full of trees, and inhabited by 
perfons who appeared armed with long pikes or poles, but 
deftitute of canoes. S. lat 1g 11’. W. long. rgo* 4°. 

Grovcester, Duke of, Iflands, two iflands in the S. 
Pacific ocean, difcovered and {fo called by Captain Car— 
teret in 1767, which were covered with trees, but ap- 
peared to be uninhabited. The fouthernmoft of thenr 
was a flip of land in the form of a half-moon, low, 
flat, and fandy ; the appearance of it was pleafant, but it 
had neither vegetables nor water; but it abounded with 
birds, fo tame that they might be taken by the hand. The 
other ifland very much refembled this, and is diltant from it 
about five or fix leagues ; they lie W.N.W-and E. §. E. of 
each other. Qne of them is im S. lat. 20° 38’. W. long. 
146°: the other in S. lat. 20° 34’. W. long. 146° 15 ; the 
variation §° E. Thefe iflands are probably the land feen» 
by Quiros, as the fituation is nearly the fame. : 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, one of the weftern coun. 
ties of England, is furrounded by Herefordthire, Oxford 
fhire, Berkthire, Wultfhire, Somerfetthire, and Monmouth- 
fhire. It comprehends an area ,of nearly feventy miles in 
one direétion, by forty in a tranfverfe’ line. “This diftriety, 
during the Roman domination in Britain, was much eceu- 
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pied by the Romans. Mr. Fofbrooke (one of the hiltoxians 
ef the county) obferves, ‘ from the ruins which have at 
various times. been excavated, it is evident that this county, 
from Cirencefter to Painfwick, Bifley, Sapperton, Wood- 
chefter, Uley, Kingfeote, and other adjoining places, was 
much peopled with Romans, or Romanized Britons; that 
Cirencefter was the great metropolis, or refort of pleafure 
and amufement ; while Gloucefter, and the hills about the 
Severn, were the great. military pofitions ; the city, oa ac- 
gount of the river, having peculiar advantages with refpect 
to commerce.’” The principal Roman roads which pafled 
through this county, were the Hkenild ilreet, the Ir- 
ming or Erming ftreet, the Fofs-way, and the Via Julia. 
Under the dominion of the Saxons, Gloucefterfhire formed 
part of the Mercian kingdom, and Winchcombe and King- 
ftanley are mentioned as refidences of the Anglo-Saxon mo- 
narchs. On the divifion of Mercia into five bifhoprics, 
after the converfion of the Saxons, the greatelt part of 
this county was included under that named Wiccia, and 
from this appellation the. Dobuni, the early. inhabitants 
of this part of Britain, rere afterwards termed Wiccn. 
Gloucefterfhire is feparated into four divifions; thefe 
are fubdivided into twenty-eight hundreds, containing 320 
parifhes, one city, and twenty-eight market towns. ‘The 
number of houfes, as returned under the population a¢t, 
amount-? to 37,276; of inhabitants, 187,164; of wkich 
g0.227 were males, and 96,927 femules. “The whole ceanty, 
wit the exception of the chapelries of Icomb, and Cowhony- 
born, is included within the diocefe of Gloucefter ; which 
comprehends one arch-deaconry, and ten deaneries. The 
number of reprefentatives returned to parliament are eight ; 
two for the-fhire, two for the city, two for Tewkfbury, 
and two for Cirencefter. The general afpect of Gloucetter- 
fhire is greatly diverlified ; nature having divided it into 
three diftriéts of very diffimilar character, re{pectively named 
the Hill, the Vale, and the Foreft. The Hill diftriét, 
including the Cotfwolds, and the Stroudwater hills, may 
be regarded as a continuation of the central chain proceed- 
ing fouth from Derbythire, and paffing through this county 
witha fmaller elevation into Wiltthire ; there {welling into 
the Salifbury Downs, and afterwards running weit towards 
the Land’s End in Cornwall. The extent of the Cots- 
wold hills, from Broadway hill to near Tetbury, is thirty 
miles; and from Birdlip hill to Burford, about twenty 
miles: the area, they include is eftimated, by Mr. Marthall, 
‘to contain nearly 200,000 acres. "The furface is billowy ; 
and the climature, confidering the natural elevation of the 
Jand, unufually mild. The fides of the hills abound with 
fprings ; and almoft every dip has its rill, and every valley 
its brook. The primary object of the Cotfwold hufbandry 
is fheep ; thefe have been long famous $ and it is a prevailing 
tradition, that the Spaniards originally procured their breed 
of fine woolled fheep from thefe hills, though this affertion 
is contradiéted by feveral modern writers. The inclofures 
are chiefly ftone walls, about four feet and a half high, ex- 
-elufive of a coping of flat ftones. The Vale diltri¢t includes 
the entire traét bounded on the eaft by the Cotfwold hills, 
and by the river Severn on the weft; and is ,ufually fub- 
divided into the Wales of Evetham and Gloucefter, and the 
Vale of Berkeley ; the latter of which is feparated from 
-the former by a natural interfection, and is very different in 
produce and rural management- The Foreit diltriG is 
feparated from the re{t of the county by the river Severn; 
and is principally comprehended by the Foreit of Dean, 
which was formerly of particular value, for the goodnefs 
-and ftrength of its timber. Its oaks were fo greatly re- 
nowned that Evelyn obferves, that in Elizabeth’s reign, 
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an ambaffador was purpofely fent from Spain to procure its 
deitruétion, either by negociation or treachery. It alfo 
abounds in beech; and the foil is confidered as peculiarly 
favourable for the growth gf the Stire apple. Its prin- 
cipal minerals are iron, ore, and coal: iron appears to have 
been wrought here even in the time of the Romans;, and 
fo early as the reign of Edward. FE. feventy-two furnaces, 
for melting iron, are recorded to have been built here. 
la a furvey made in the feventeenth year of Charles I. the 
forelt is eftimated as originally containing upwards of 43,000 
acres, of which above 14,000 were woodland. Several 
thoufand ‘acres have, however, been granted. away, by dif- 
ferent foyercigns, and difafforefted.. Fhe miners have dif- 
tinét courts, and, like thofe of Derby fhire and Devonfhire, 

are governed by their own cuitoms. 
The principal rivers conneéted with Gloucetterfhire, are 
the Severn, the Frome, the Wye, and the Ifis or Thames. 
The canals that interfeét the county are diftinguithed by the 
names of the Thames and Severn, the Stroudwater, the 
Berkeley, end the Hereford and Gloucetter.. The Severn, 
the fecond commercial river in England,. renders -effential 
fervice to a large portion cf this county. It enters: Glou- 
cefterfhire near the ancient town of Fewkefbury,. where, 
uniting its waters with the Upper Avon, and purfuing a 
fouth-welterly courfe, it traverfes a wide vale, which ts rich 
in paiturage, and in fome places #bundantly wooded. About 
one mile above Gloucefter; i@ divides into two ftreams: 
thefe again unite a little below the city, forming the tract 
of land called Alney ifland. In the courfe of its paffage 
through the county, it receives the ftreams of the Upper 
Avon, the Chelt near Wainlode. the Leden near Over’s- 
bridge, the Frome at Framilode, the Avon at Berkeley.; 
and the Lower Avon below Britol. The Wye feparates 
part of this county from Monmouthfhire and Herefordthire,. 
and forms the grand natural weltern boundary to the forett 
of Dean, whofe noble wooded eminences coni{titute many 
fine features on its meandering banks. The Thames, the 
noft important of the Dritifh rivers, has its fource in this 
county, at a place called the Thames-head, near the village 
of Cotes, about two miles fouth-welt of Cirencefter. Near 
this place the Thames and Severn canal emerges from under 
ground, and receives a tonfiderable quantity of water, occa- 
fionally from this fpring. The junction ot the Thames and: 
Severn was an object of favourite fpeculation with the Lon- 
don and Briftol merchants for many generations; but was 
not completed till near the clofe of the lait century, an att for 
that purpofe was obtained in 1783, and the defign was 
brought to perfection in 1792, when the firft veflel pafled 
from the Severn into the Thames. This canal begins at 
Wallbridge, near Stroud, (at the place where the Stroud 
navigation ends,) and proceeds in a devious courfe through 
the county to Lechlade, where it joins the Thames. This 
courfe includes a diitance of thirty miles, feven chains and a 
half. The water, in its progrefs from Stroud to Sapperton, 
(feven miles three furlongs), is raifed by means ot locks 
241 fect 3 inches: between Sapperton and Lechlade it falls 
130 feet Ginches. The Stroudwater canal encounters many 
obitacles; yet in defiance of all oppofition, an act was ob- 
tained in 17,75, under the operation of which it was finithed. 
"The manufactures of Gloucetterfhire are numerous: 
clothing ituffs, blankets, rugs, carpets, {tockings, &c. are 
made in different parts of the county. Bar iron, edge tools, 
wire, nails, and many other articles, are alfo manufactured 
in large quantities. Near Briltol are fome extenfive foun- 
deries; as well as different works for making brafs and wire, 
vitriol, red-lead, -fal-ammoniac, &c. At Glouceiter, vatt 
quantities of pins are made; and at Frampton-Cotterel is a 
confiderable 
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confiderable manufactory of felt-hats. Several authors have 
employed their pens in defcribing the topography and anti- 
quities of this county: the principal of thefe are fir Robert 
Atkins’s “ Ancient and prefent State of Gloucefterfhire,” 
fol. 1712, fecond edit. 1768. Rudder’s “ New Hittory of 
Gloucefterfhire,”’ fol. 1779: Bigland’s “ Hittorical, Monnu- 
thental, and Genealogical Colleétions,”’ &c. folio, one volume 
and part of a fecond, 1791: Lyfons’s  Colle@ion of Glou- 
cefterfhire Antiquities,” folio, 1801: Rudge’s “ Hiltory 
of the County of Gloucefter, compreffed and brought down 
to the Year 1803,’ 2 vols. 8vo. Fofbrooke and Yates’s 
«< Hiftory of Gloucefterfhire,"’ 2 vols. 4to. 1805. « Beau- 
tics of England and Wales,” vol. v. contains a coneife and 
eneral account of the county. 

GLOVE, Currorueca, 2 habit or covering for the 
hand and wrift, ufed both for warmth, decency, and asa 
fhelter from the weather. 

Gloves are diftinguifhed, with refpect to commerce, into 
leather gloves, filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, 
worlted gloves, &c. 

There are alfo gloves of velvet, fattin, taffety, &c. Lea- 
ther gloves are made of fhamoy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, 
&c. There are alfo perfumed gloves; wafhed, glazed, 
waxed gloves; and white, black, fouff-colour, &c. gloves; 
fingle, fined, topped, laced, fringed with gold, filver, filk, 
fur, &c. 

It is a proverb fora glove to be good and well made, 
three kingdoms mutt -contribute to it; Spain to drefs the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to few it. “But, of 
late, the French feem to have appropriated the funGtions of 
the other two; the gloves of the French manufa¢ture being 
now faid to have the advantage, in point of drefling and 
fewing, as much as of cutting. 

By 34 Geo. III. c. ro. the Britifh duty on gloves and 
mittens impofed by 25 Geo. III.c. 55. is repealed, except 
the duty on licenfes; and by 36 Geo. III. c. 80. the faid 
duty on licences is alfo repealed. By 6 Geo. III. c. 19. 
and 25 Geo. I[I.c. 55. foreign manufactured leather gloves 
or mitts fhall not be imported, under the penalty of forfei- 
ture; and the importer or feller incurs, befides forfeiture, 
a penalty of 200/. with double cotts. 

Gove, to throw the, was a practice or ceremony very 
ufual among our forefathers, being the challenge whereby 
another was defied to fingle combat. It is ftill retained at 
the coronation of our kings; when the king's champion catts 
his glove in Weftmintter-hall. 

Favyn fuppofes the cuftom'to have arifen from the eaftern 
nations, who, in all their fales and deliveries of lands, goods, 
&c. ufed to give the purchafer their glove -by way of livery 
or inveftiture. To this effeét he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where 
the Chaldee paraphrafe calls glove what the :;common verfion 
renders by fhoe. He adds, that the rabbins interpret by 
glove, that paffage in the cvinth Pfalm, «In Idumeam ex- 
tendam calceamentum meum, Over Edom wall I caft out my 
fhoe”’ Accordingly, among us, he who took up the glove, 
declared thereby his acceptance of the challenge; and as 
part of the ceremony, continues Favyn, took the glove off 
his own right hand, and caft it upon the ground, to be taken 
up by the challenger, This had the force of a mutual en- 
gagement on each fide to meet at the time and place which 
fhould be appointed by the king, parliament, or judges, 

The fame author afferts, that the cuftom which ob- 
tained of blefling gloves, in the coronation cf the kings of 
France, is a remain of the eaftern pra€tice of giving poffef- 
fion with the glove. Lib. xvi. p. 1017, &c. : 

The delivery of a glove was in frequent ufe formerly, as 
a fymbol of inveftiture. See Du Cange, Gloff. Lat. 
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Gloves were alfo ufed to fignify the fleward’s or bailifl 's 
fee, or part of the price of the inveftiture or purchafe-money 
of the land. «Si aliquam territorn partem venundari conti= 
gerit, domini venditiones habebunt; fcilicet, tot denarios 
quot venditor inde habuerit folidos. Major vero terra illiws 
pro qantis accipient duos donarios.’’ Where qwanti figmilics 
gloves, or, in French, gants. 

Hence the common cuftom, in many bargains, of giving 
ervants money for a pair of gloves. , 
Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on 
the bench; and at prefent, in the flables of molt princes, 

it is not fafe going in without pulling off the gloves. 

GLOVER, Ricuarn, in Biography, was born at Lion« 
don in 1712. He received the elementary inftru€tions in 
claffical learning at Cheam, and exhibited a cowtfiderable 
tafte for the claffics, and an attachment to fcience. When 
he was only 16 years old, he wrote a copy of verfes «To 
the memory of fir Ifaac Newton,’ which is prefixed te 
Dr. Pemberton’s view of the Newtonian philofophy. He 
engaged in commercial purfuits, and became eminent in the 
mercantile world, to which he was introduced by his father. 
In 1737, he married a lady with a handfome fortune ; and 
in the fame year he publifhed his epic poem of Leonidas. 
Glover had joined the oppofition of the day, at the head 
of which was Frederic prince of Wales, and his poem, 
founded on the ftruggles of free Greece againit Atfiatic 
defpotifm, was calculated in a high degree to ferve a gene- 
rous caufe. It abounds in noble fentiments, and is confider- 
ably varied by incident and defcription. Its plan is admira- 
bly adapted for poetical effeét : it was received by Lyttle- 
ton and others with high applaufe, and very foon pafled 
throuch three editions. << But it labours,” fays the critic, 
“under that want of intereft which attends all modern epics, 
efpecially fuch as.are built upon fome of the fubaltern events 
of ancient hiftory ;.and its poetry is not of a character fuffi- 
ciently elevated to engage the reader by the beauty of 
detached paffages.’ The reputation which it firft acquired 
foon fubfided, and it now lives rather in memory than m 
the actual acquaintance of readers. He publifhed in 1739, 
his poem, entitled “ iLondon, or the Progrefs of Commerce :”* 
and the ballad of “ Hofier’s Ghatt.’" Mr. Glover was not 
only a poet but an ardent politician, and was diltingwifhed 
in various inftances for his eloquence in the caufe of freedom, 
His talents gained him great credit, and he was appointed 
by the merchants of London to condué an application to 
parliament, complaining of the negleét with which their 
trade had been treated. The fpeech which he. pronounced 
at the bar of the houfe of commons on this fubject, in 
January 1742, was greatly admired, and was publithed. 
His celebrity as'a public.charaéter, did not favour his pro- 
grefs in commerce; his affairs became embarrafled ; he was, 
to ufe a modern fafhionable phrafe, obliged to fufpend his 
payments, and at length retreated from aétive life, to 
praétife economy in an obfcure fituation. The duchets af 
Marlborough bequeathed him, and Mallet, five hundred 
pounds each on condition of their joing to write the 
hiftory of the great duke. Glover renounced the tafk, and 
Mallet never executed it. He now wrote Several pieces for 
the flage, which being fuccefsful to a confiderable degree 
his circumftances became fo much improved, that he ven- 
tured to return to public life, and fat as member for Wey- 
mouth, in the parliament of 1761. His commercial know- 
ledge made him extremely ufeful on {everal important 
eccafions. In the year 1775, he took an active part in an 
application to parliament on behalf of the Wett Indi 
merchants, and for his zeal and affiduity he was compli. 
menied witha yaluable prefent of plate. He died in 

November 
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November 1785, and left behind him another poem, entitled 
the « Athenaid,”’ relating, in thirty books, the wars between 
the Greeks and Perfians.. This was publifhed in 1788, in 
three volumes 12mo., but it failed completely in attracting 
public attention. 

Giover, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in the 
{tate of Vermont and county of Orleans, N. E. of Crafts- 
borough, adjoining. It has 36 inhabitants. 


Giover’s Reef, rocks gn the bay of Honduras. N. lat. 
16°. W. long. 88° 20%. 
GLOW-worm, in Lntomolgy. See CrcinpeLa. Can- 


tharis and Cicindela have been often ufed, indifcriminately, 
for the glow-worm; but they form two diftinct genera of 
the fame order in the Linnzan fyftem. See CanTHAnis. 
The glow-worm is often feen in the day time. 

_ The male and female differ greatly in this {pecies of infect. 
‘The male has wings, and is a {mall fly; the female has no 
wings, but is a large crawling worm. i 

The body of the male is cblong, and fomewhat flatted ; 
the wings are fhorter than the body; the head is broad, dun, 
and flat; the eyes are large and black. This has no light 
‘ifluing from it, and is not commonly fuppofed to be at all 
of kin to the glow-worm. 

The female is what we exprefsly call-by this name; this 
is a very flow-paced animal, without wings, and fomewhat 
refembling a caterpillar; the head is fmall, flat, hard, and 
black, and fharp towards the mouth: it has fhort antennz, 

‘and fix moderately long legs; the body is fiat, and is com- 
‘pofed of twelve rings, whereas the body of the male confilts 
“only of five; it is of a dufky colour, with a ftreak of white 
down the back. It is often feen in the day-time, but it is 
‘not known except in the dark; at which time it is eafily 
diftinguifhed by the glowing light, or lambent flame, that is 
. feen near the tail, iffuing from the under part of the 
body. 

The common glow-worm is frequently met with under 
our hedges, and, if carefully taken up, may be kept alive 
“many days on frefh turfs of grafs; all which time it will 
‘continue to fhine in the dark. 

The light of this little infec is fo ftrong, that it will thew 
itfelf through feveral fubitances, in which the creature may 

be pat up; a thin pill-box eafily fhews it through, and even 
“though lined with paper, the light is not impeded in its 
paflage by both. The creature is fluggith, and appears 
dead in the day-time, and its light is not diltinguifhable, 
even if carried into a darkened room, unlefs the creature be 
turned upon its back, and difturbed, fo as to be put in 
“motion, and then it is but very faint; after fun-fet the light 
begins to return, and with it the life and motion of the 
animal. The motion and light of this creature feem, in 
‘tome meafure, to depend upon one another: it never fhines 
but when the body is in fome fort of motion; and when it 
' fhines moft, the body is extended to one-third more than its 
length in the day-time. In the time of-brightett fhining, it 
' will fometimes on a fudden turn its body about, and the 
; light will not be larger than the head of a pin; and, on 
being touched, it wili then immediately extend itfelf, and 
the ight will become as large and bright as ever. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 71. 

Two points feem to be agreed upon by naturalitts, with 
regard to the Nght iffuing trom the tail of a glow-worm ; 
frit, that it is phofphoric, and fecondly, that its ufe is to 
attract the male infe&t. Should the fingularity, if any 
fuch there be, in the natural hiitory of this animal, which 
fhould render a provifion of this kind more neceflary for the 
glow-worm, than for other infe€ts, be a fubje& of inquiry ; 
4% may be obferved that this fingularity feems to be the 
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difference, which fubfifts between the male and the female, 
which difference is greater than what is found in any other 
{pecies of animal whatever. The glow-worm, as we have 
obferved, is a female caterpillar, the male-of which is a fly ; 
lively, comparatively {mall, diflimilar to the female in ap- 
pearance, probably alfo as diftinguifhed from her in habits, 
purfuits, and manners, as lie is unlike in form and external 
conftitution. Hence it appears, that the caterpillar cannot 
meet her companion in the air. The winged rover difdains. 
the ground. They might never therefore be brought toge~ 
ther, did not this radiant torch direét the volatile mate to 
his. fedentary female.- 

‘* In this example,” fays the ingenious author now cited, 
“we fee the refources of art anticipated. One grand opera- 
tion of chemiftry is the making of phofphorus; and it was 
thought an ingenious device, to make phofphoric matches 
fupply the place of lighted tapers. Now this very thing: is 
done in the body of the glow-worm. The phofphorus is not 
only made, but kindled; and caufed to emit a fteady and 
genial beam, for the purpofe which is here ftated, and which 
I believe to be the true one.” . Paley’s Natural Theology, 
p: 363. : 

Giow-worm, Flying, cicindela volans. In the warmer 
months of the year, this creature is fometimes caught in our 
houfes flying to the flame of a candle, and when examined 
in the dark, it is found: luminous at thefe times, though 
perhaps lefs, or not at all fo, at others; which may be a 
reafon of its not being known, though caught in the. fields ; 
and to this it may be owing, that many who have defcribed 
it have thought it not a native of England. Without wings. 
it is frequently enough found in form of the common glow- 
worm, and then always fhines. Aldrovand has very well 
deferibed the cicindela volans, and fays, that it lays eggs. 
which hatch into fmall worms, and that thefe after a time 
become flies, by the fame fort of change which happens to 
caterpillars and other reptiles which become butterflies, and 
other f{pecies of winged infeQs. Mouffett, and Thomas 
Bartholine, both deferibe the animal much as Aldrevand 
has done, but they allow the male only to have wings; but 
Julius: Scaliger contradiés this, and fays, that he has caught 
them both winged in the aét of generation: this is a plain 
proof that both fexes are winged; yet it has not happened 
that both fexes have been acknowledged to be fo, even by 
thofe who have quoted this paflage. And Mr. Waller, 


-who gives an account of them in the Philofophical Tranf- 


actions, obferved them in the fame manner in the act of 
copulation both winged, and with no other difference be- 
tween them but that the female was the larger of the two, 
which is the cafe in regard to many infects. Julius Scalig. 
Exerc. 191. Phil. Vranf. N) 167, p. 841: 

The male and female in this winged ftate both fhine in hot 
weather, and their light is fo vivid as to be ealily feen even 
while there isa candle in the room; the vibrations of it are 
irregular and its colour greenifh. ‘The luminous parts are two 
{mall {pecks wader the tail at the end, and the light continues 
in thefe fome time after thé tail is cut off, but then gradually 


“goes out. y 


The parts. of infe&ts continue aliye in fome degree for a 
contiderable time after they. are cut off, and probably the light 
in the tail of this animal continues jult as long as tat fort 
of life remains in it. Mouffett, cap. 15. 

The ufe of this light feems to be to direét the animal in its 
courfe, and in the taking of its prey, and to this purpofe it 
isadmirably placed, The tail is eafily bent under the belly, and 
then throws the light full upom any objet about or under the 
head of the animal, and the eyes are placed not on the upper 
part but on the under fide of the head; fo that they. have 
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ali the advantages of it, while the light in ¢his part 1s not of- 
fenfive tothe eyes, as it naturally svould have been if carried 
before the head. ‘The creature can, upon-occation, cover 
this light, fo as not to be known, or purfued by it, by 
its enemies. Thomas Barthol. «de Luce Anim. lib. ii. 
cap. Iz. 

This infe& is of the beetie kind, ef a brown and dufky 
colour. It has hard cafe or fhell wings, as the other beetles 
have, and when thefe are expanded, there appear a pair of 
very large membranous ones ; its head is covered with a fort 
of fhield or broad-brimmed hat : under this hat are placed the 
eyes, which are black and large, and are moveable, fo that the 
creature can, upon occafion, thruft them forward : it has two 
hairy antenna, and its legs are like thofe of the common fly, 
hard, ‘helly, and hairy. Its eyes afford an elegant object for the 
microfcope, being compofed of an infinite number of lenfes, 
asthofe of the libelle and other infects. Aldrovand. de 
Infect. lib. i. cap. 8. 

GLOXINIA, in Botany, named by the late M. L’ He- 
ritier in honour of Dr. Benjamin Peter Gloxin, a native of 
Colmar, in whofe inaugural differtation,” publifhed at Straf- 
burg in 1785, are given the characters of Martynia and fome 
neighbouring genera, agrone which the plant now under 
our confideration is eomprehended. The fame work alfo 
contains the firft defeription and figure of the Sa/via kons- 
roides, unneceflarily changed by 1.’ Heritier afterwards to 
S. formofa ; and one of Cyperus egyptiacus, which proved the 
Schoenus mucronatus of Linnzus. L’Herit. Stirp. Nev. 149. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 331. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 229. Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v. 2. Clafs and order, Didynamia Angtadermia. 
Nat. Ord. Per/onate, Linn. Campanulacea, Jufl.? or rather a 
new order, diftinguifhed by lateral, not marginal, recepta- 
cles of the feeds. Ju/f- 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of five oblong, {pread- 
ing, nearly equal leaves. Cor. of one petal, obliquely bell- 
fhaped ; gibbous at the bafe ; its border in five rounded ob- 
tufe lobes, the four uppermoft recurved, the lower one pro- 
minent, concave and inflexed. Stam. Filaments four, much 
fhorter than the corolla, with the rudiment of a fifth ; in- 
ferted into the receptacle, connected with the bafe of the 
corolla, incurved, downy, converging laterally in the upper 
part, two of them rather the fhorte{t ; anthers ovate, peltate, 
two-celled, cohering together, their lobes diverging. Pift. 
Germen inferior, turbinate, furrowed ; ftyle cylindrical, as 
Jong as the ftamens; ftigma capitate. Peric. Capfule imper- 
feétly two-celled, with two valves, and two lateral divided 
receptacles. Sveds numerous, 

Ef. Ch. Calyx fuperior, of five leaves. Corolla bell-fhaped, 
with an oblique irregular border. Filaments, with the 
rudiment of a fifth, infected into the receptacle. Capfule 
with many feeds, inferted into lateral receptacles. 

1. G. maculata. Curt. Mag. t. 1191. (Martynia perennis ; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 862. Hort. Chiff. t. 18. Ehret. Bistiowk|2. 
Mart. Mill. Diet. v. 3.—Native of South America; the feeds 
having been fent from Carthagena by Mr. Robert Millar, be- 
fore 1739. It requires with us the conftant heat of a bark 
itove, by means of which it flowers Jate in autumn. It is 
propagated abundantly by the little tuberous roots; which 
are perennial. The /fem is herbaceous, fimple, leafy, round, 
very {meoth, fpotted with purple. Leaves large, oppofite, re- 
curved, ftalked, broad-ovate, acute, ferrated, {mooth and 
fhining, pale at the back, with prominent veins. //owers 
axillary from the diminifhed leaves, or bracteas, at the upper 
part of the flem, folitary, ftalked, large, drooping, of a 
fine blue with a dark fpot at the bottom within. ‘Their {cent 
is very peculiar, refembling mint, which no writer feems to 
have noticed, I 
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GLUBOKATA, in Geography, atown of Ruffia, in the 


government of Kolyvan; 72 miles E. of Semipolatnoi. 
GLUCHOYV, or Giuxkuor, a town and diftri& of No- 
vogorod Severfkoi, fituated on the river Yefma, falling into 
the Seim; 40 miles E.S.E. of Novogorod Severfkoi. 
GLUCK, k Chevalier Curtstoruer, in Biography, amu- 
fical compofer opr fire and originality, who, during the laft 
30 or 40 years of the preceding century, acquired great re- 
nown, but chiefly in France, by a f{pecies of compofition, 
congenial to the national tafte, which Lulli and Rameau had 
formed, and in which the fhort and fimple airs required no 
eat abilities in the fingers; but the dramas being written 
in the language of the country, and the poet being regarded 
as a much more important perfonage than the compofer of 
the mufic, the feveral characters required great aGters rather 
than great fingers. 
Thiseminent compofer was born in the Palatinate, of a poor 
family, about the year 1716.. His father, during the infan- 
cy of his fon, removed into Bohemia, where be died, leaving 
his offspring in early youth, without any provifion, fo that 
his education was totally neglected ; but nature had given 
him an inftinétive love for mulic, which is taught to all chil- 
dren, with reading and writing, in the Bohemian fchools, whe- 
ther of charity or fuperior foundations, in all the towns and 
villages ; inchurches and in the flreets, men, women, and 
children fing in parts, and play upon fome inftrument, and often 
onmany initruments. This was the cafe with the young 
Chriftopher, who trayclled about from town to town, fup- 
porting himfelf by his talents till he had worked his way te 
Vienna, where he met with a nobleman who became his pa- 
tron, took him into his fervice, carried him into Italy, where 
he procured him leffons in counterpoint, at Naples, by which 
he profited fo well, that before he left Italy he compofed fe- 
veral dramas for different theatres, which acquired him repu- 
tation fufficient to be recommended to lord Middlefex as a 
compofer to our lyric theatre m the Haymarket, then under 
his lordfhip's direction. But, unluckily, arriving in England 
in 1745, after his firft opera of ‘ Artamene’’ had been per- 
formed ten nights, in which the famous air “ Rafferena il 
mefto ciglio,* fung by Monticelli, was conftantly en- 
cored, the rebellion broke out, and the great Opera-houfe was 
fhut up, on account of the popular prejudice againft the per- 
formers, who, bejng foreigners, were chiefly Roman Catho- 
lics. Nor was the Opera-honfe allowed to be opened again, 
till January 7th, 1746, when “la Caduta de’ Giganti,”’ fet 
by Gluck, wasperformed before the duke of Cumberland, in 
compliment to whom the whole was written and compofed. 
The fingers were Monticelli, Jozzi, aud Ciacchi ; with fig- 
nora Imer, Pompeati, afterwards better knewn by the name 
of madame Cornelic, and Frafi. The firft woman, Imer, 
never furpafled mediocrity in voice, tafte, or action; and the 
Pompeati, though nominally fecond woman, had fuch a 
mafculine and violent manner of finging, that few female 
fymptoms were perceptible. The new ne at by Auretti, 
and the charming Violetta, afterwards Mrs. Garrick, were 
much more applauded than the fongs, which, however, for the 
time, had confiderable merit. The firft air in G. minor is cf 
an original cait. but monotonous. ‘lhe fecond air has genius 
and defign init. ‘Then a duet, in which he hazarded many 
new paflages and effects. "The following air, for Monticelli, 
is yery original in fymphony and ageompaniments which a 
little difturbed the voice-part in performance, we well re- 
member, and Monticelli called it aria tedefca. His con- 
temporaries | in Italy, at this time, feemed too much filed 
down ; and he wanted the file, which, when ufed afterwards 
in that country, made him one of the greateft compofers of . 
his time. The next air printed, is in, a very peculiar med 
fure, 
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fure, and likeno other that we recolle¢t : it has great merit 
of novelty and accompaniment ; the voice-part wants only a 
little more grace and quiet. The following fong, fet for 
Jozzi, a good mufician with little voice, is full of new and 
ingenious paflages and effects; we fhould like much to hear 
this air well performed at the opera; it is kept alive from 
beginning to end. Something might be expected from a 
young man able to produce this opera, imperfect as it was. 
It had, however, but five reprefentations. 

From London he returned to Italy, and compofed feveral 
operas in the ftyle of the times, fuch as that of Terradeglas, 
Galuppi, and Jomelli; and we heard little of him till he en- 
lifted with the Italian poet Calfabigi, with whom he joined 
ina confpiracy again{t the poetry and mufic of the melo-dra- 
ma then in vogue in Italy and all over Europe. 

It is extracrd:nary that Calfabigi, editor of the beautiful 
Paris edition of the works of Metattafio in 1755, in the 
preface to which there is the higheft and feemingly moft cor- 
dial praife of the works of the imperial laureate, fhould be 
the firit, ten years after, to find them fo defective; writing his 
«© Orfeo” ina different ftyle, and joining with Gluck in de- 
erying the lyric ftyle both of the mufic and poetry of the 
Italian opera. 

In 1764, the year fh which the late emperor Jofeph was 
crowned king of the Romans, Gluck was the compofer, and 
Guadagni the principal finger. It was in this year that a {pe- 
cies of dramatic mufic, different from that which then reigned 
in Italy, was attempted by Gluck in his famous opera of 
« Orfeo,” which, with Guadagni’s admirable ation, fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that it was foon after attempted in other 
parts of Europe, particularly at Parma and Paris. ‘This is 
not the place to difcufs its merit ; we fhall here only obferve, 
that the fimplifying dramatic mutic in Gluck’s manner, in fa- 
vour of the poct, at the expenee of the compofer and finger, 
is certainly very rational, where an opera is performed in the 
language of the country, and the fingers have no great abilities 
to difplay, asin France ; but in England, where we have fre- 
quently fingers of uncommon talents, and where fo {mall a 
part of an opera audience underitands Italian, by abridging 
the fymphonies, and prohibiting divifions and final cadences, 
in favour of an unintelligible drama, we fhould lofe more 
than we should gain. 

After its fuccefs at Parma and Paris, * Orfeo’’ was ex- 
hibited at Bologna, Naples, andin 1770 in London ; when 
the principal parts were filled by Guadagni and Grafli, after- 
wards Mrs. Bach. 

The unity, fimplicity, and new dramatic excellence, which 
at Vienna, and afterwards at Paris, rendered this drama fo 
interefting as to make the audience think more of the poet 
than the compofer, were greatly diminithed here, by the he- 
terogeneous mixture of mujic of other compofers ina totally 
different {tyle. 

Tn 1769, Calfabigi and Gluck, encouraged by the fuc- 
cefs of “ Orfeo,” produced “ Alcefte,” a Tecond opera, on 
the reformed plan, at Vienna, which received even mere ap- 
plaufe than the firft. In 1771, the fame poet and muiician 
brought a third opera, ‘“ Paride ed Helena,”’ on the {lage at 
Vienna, written and compofed in the fame new, or rather 
old, French ftyle, with better mufic, in which Millico was 
the principal finger, and which afforded the audience fuch 
pleafure as feemed to have imprefled the lovers of mutic 
in the imperial capital with a partiality for that fpecies 
of dramatic mulic, which was not likely to be foon ob- 
literated. ‘ 

In 1772, Gluck fet to mufic an opera taken from Racine’s 
“ Tphigeniec,” in which he fo far accommodated himfelf to 
the national tafte and ftyle of France, as frequently to imi- 
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tate and adopt them. And as this opera was intended for 
Paris, his friends feared for its fucce s,as there was fre- 
quently melody, and always meafure, in his myfic, though fet 
to French words, and for a ferious French opera. 

But the year 1774 was rendered a remarkable era in the 
annals of French mufic, by the arrival of the chevalier Gluck 
at Paris, whofe operas, by his conforming to the genius of 
the French language, and flattering the ancient national tafte, 
were received with acclamation. He began his career in this 
capital by his celebrated opera of « Orphée,”? of which the 
reputation was already eftablifhed ; and this was followed by 
“ Tphigenie,’’ taken from one of Racine’s beft tragedies, 
which had all the fuccefs that may be imagined from the 
force of his genius applied to a favourite drama, fet in the 
ftyle of their favourite compofers, Lulli and Rameau. 

In his opera of “ Cythere Affiegée,” 1775, where more 
delicacy and tendernefs, than force, were required in the com- 
polition, he was not fo fuccefsful. Nor was his « Alcefte,”” 
the year following, received with the fame rapture as at Vi- 
enna. Indeed his « Armide,’’ in 1777, did not quite ful- 


“fil the ideas of grace, tendernefs, and pathos, which fome of 


the fcenes required, and auditors accuftomed to Italian mufic 
expected: however, his operas were excellent preparations 
for a better ftyle of compolition than the French had been 
ufed to; as the recitative was more rapid and the airs more 
marked, than in Lulliand Rameau : there were likewife more 
energy, fire, and variety of movement, in his airs in general, 
and infinitely more force and effect in his expreffion of grief. 
fear, remorte, vengeance, and all the violent paffions. 

Gluck’s mufic is fo truly dramatic, that the airs and 
fcenes, which have the greateft effect on the ftage, are cold, 
or rude, inaconcert. he fituation, context, and intereft, 
gradually excited in the audience, give them their force and 
energy. 

Indeed, he feems fo much the national mufician of France, 
that fince the bett days of Rameau, no dramatic compofer has 
excited fo much enthufiafm, or had his pieces fo frequently per- 
formed. Ithas been faid in the * Journal de Paris,’? that 
each of his pieces had fupported two or three hundred repre- 
fentations. ‘lhe French, who feel very enthufiaftically what- 
ever mufic they like, heard with great rapture the operas of 
Gluck, which eventhe enemies of his genre allowed to have 
great merit of a certain kind; but though there is much 
real genius and intrinfic worth in the dramatic compofitions of 
this matter, the congeniality of his flyle with that of their 
old national favourites, Lulliand Rameau, was no {mall me- 
rit with the friends of that mufic. The almoft univerfal cry 
at Paris was now, that he had recovered the dramatic mufic 
of the ancient Greeks; that there was no other worth hear- 
ing; that he was the only mufician in Europe who knew how 
to.exprefs the paffions ; thefe and other encomiums prepara- 
tory to his apotheofis, were uttered and publifhed in the jour- 
nals and new{papers of Paris, accompanied with conftant and 
contemptuous cenfures of Italian mufic, when Piccini arrived. 
This admirable compofer, the delight and pride of Naples, as 
Gluck of Vienna, had no fooner erected his itandard in, France, 
than all the friends of Italian mufic, of Roufleau’s doctrines, 
and of the plan, if not the language, of Metattafio’s dramas, 
enlifted in his fervice. A furious war broke out, all Paris was 
on the gut vive ? No door was opened to a vilitor, without this 
queftion being afked previoustohis admiffion: * Monfieur! 
eftes vous Piccinifte ou Gluckifte ?’ Thefe difputes, and thofe 
of mufical critics, and rival artifts throughout the kingdom, 
feem tous.to have foured and diminithed the pleafure arifing 
from mu(ic ip proportion as the art has advanced to perfection. 
When every phrafe or paffage in a-mufical compofition is te 
be analyfed and diffected during performance, all delight and 
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enthufiafm vanifh, and the whole becomes a piece of cold 
mechanifm. It is certainly neceflary for profeffors to ftudy 
caufe and effe&, and to make themfelves well acquainted with 
the fundamental rules of their art ; but we would advife true 
lovers of mufic to /i/fen more than talk, and give way to their 
feelings, nor lofe the pleafure which melody, harmony, and 
expreflion ought to give, in idle enquiries into the nature and 
accuracy of their auricular fenfation. 

The chevalier Gluck, after returning to Vienna from Pa- 
ris, and being rendered incapable of writing by a paralytic 
ftroke in 1784, only lingered in a debilitated ftate till the au- 
tumn of 1787, when he died at the age of feventy-three. 

Gluck had great merit as a bold, daring, nervous com- 
pofer ;and as fuch, in his French operas, he was unrivalled. 
But he was not fo univerfal as to be exclufively admired and 
praifed at the expence of all other compofers ancient and 
modern. His ftyle was peculiarly convenient to France, 
where there were no good fingers, and where no good 
finging was expected or underitood by the public in ge- 
neral ; and where the poetry was fet up againft mufic, with- 
out allowing equality, or even an opportunity of manifefting 
her moit captivating vocal powers. 

It is, however, allowed by an exclufive admirer of Gluck, 
in the Encycl. Meth., that ‘ the Italians have the glory of 
having furnithed examples of almoft every kind of beauty 
of which mufic is fulceptible, and of having difleminated 
their tafte inevery part of Europe ;” but adds, that “* France 
will owe to the celebrated Gluck the having firft conceived 
the fyftem of a mufic truly dramatic, and our theatre will 
furnifh true models of it to other nations, and to polterity. 
Let us haften to fteal from the Italians and the Germans the 
glory of laying the true foundation of a mufical fyftem and 
of transforming the molt amiable and touching of arts, into 
a fcience as interefting as it is fertile.” 

Gluck, in a moment of franchife, over a bottle, faid <‘ the 
French area very good fort of people, who love mufic, and 
want fongs in their operas ; but they have no fingers.”’ And 
Sacchini, being afked how his ope as were executed at Paris, 
faid, ‘© God forbid I fhould ever go to hear them perform- 
ed!” And thefe are the people who are to furnifh models 
of dramatic mufic to Italy, and to all the reft of Europe! 

GLUCKSBURG, in Geography, a town of Denmark, 
with a fortrefs, in the duchy of Slefwick; nine miles E. of 
Flenfburg. 

GLUCKSTADT, a fea-port town ef Germany, in 
the duchy of Holiftein, belonging to Denmark, fituated en 
“the Elbe. This town is regular and well-built, aad its mar- 
ket place commands the chief {treets. Several canals run 
through it, and the principal one croffes near the market 
‘place, and is here connected with another, which divides the 
town into two nearly equal parts. On the land lide it may 
be laid under water. Gluckftadt is the feat of the king’s 
regency, and of the offices and courts connected with it. 
Here is alfo a grammar-{chool. The Calviniits are permitted 
to have a church, the Roman Catholics a chapel, and the 
Jews a fynagogue. In 1738 a commercial college was in- 
ftituted here by king Chriitian Vi., as it was a place of 
fome trade; and in 1750, king Frederic V. eftablifhed an 
office for keeping the harbour, adjoining to which is a bafin 
for the reception of veffels, in good condition. Gluckftadt 
was built in 1620 by permiffion of Chriftian TV. in a waite 
called the Wildernefs, and in the patent granted to it, he 
ordered that it fhould be called Gluckiftadt, or the Fortunate 
Town; he alfo conferred upon it many cuftoms, rights and 
privileges, fuch as were enjoyed by the town of Willter ; 
and it was foon after invefted with the Lubeck and Ham- 
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burghrights. Itis diflant 28 miles N.W. from Hamburgh. 
N. lat. 53° 51’. E. long. 9° 20’. 

GLUE, Guuren, a vifcid, tenacious matter, ferving as 
a cement to bind or connect divers things together. 

There are divers kinds of gluesmade ufe of in the divers 
arts ; as the common glue, glove glue, parchment glue: but 
the two laft are more properly called /ize. 

The common or ftrong glue is a commodity ufed by 
numerous kinds of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, 
cafe-makers, hatters, book-binders, &c. and the confumption 
thereof is very confiderable. The belt is that made in Eng- 
land, in {quare pieces of a ruddy brown colour: Flanders 
glue, which is whitifh and tranfparent, is held the next after 
the Englith. The moft ordinary glue of France is black 
and opaque. ; 

Glue is made of the fins of all kinds of beafts ; as oxen, 
cows, calves, fheep, &c. The older the beait is, the better 
is the glue that is made of its hide. Indeed, it is rare they 
ufe whole fkins for this purpofe; thofe being capable of 
being applied to better purpofe: but they make ufe of the 
fhavings, parings, or {craps of the hides, and alfo horns; 
and fometimes they make it of the feet, finews, nerves, &c. 
of beaits; andalfo of the pelts obtained from furriers. 

That made of whole fkins is the beft, and that of finews, 
&c. the werft: and hence, chiefly, arifes the difference of 
glues, and the advantage of Englifh and Flemifh glues. 

Give, method of making.—Mr. Clennell, in the Monthly 
Magazine for 1802, gives the following ftatemest of the 
general mode of its manufacture. The materials above 
enumerated are “firft digefted in lime-water, to cleanfe them 
from greafe or dirt; they are then fteeped in clean water 
with frequent ftirring, and afterwards laid in a heap and the 
water prefled out. ‘They are then boiled in a large brafs 
cauldron with clean water, feumming off the dirt as it rifes, 
and it is further cleanfed by putting in, after the whole is 
diffolved, alittle melted alum or lime finely powdered. The 
{cumming is continued for forae time, after which the mafs 
is ftrained through bafkets, and fuffered to fettle, that the 
remaining impurities may fubfide. It is then poured gra- 
dually into the kettle again, and further evaporated by boil- 
ing and {cumming, till it becomes of a clear dark brownifh 
colour. When it is thought to be ftrong enough, it is poured 
into frames or moulds about fix feet long, one broad, and 
two deep, where it gradually hardens asit cools, and is cut 
out when cold by a {pade into fquare cakes. Each of thefe 
is placed in a fort of wooden box open in three divifions to 
the back; inthis the glue, while yet foft, is cut into three 
flices, by anin{trument like a bow, with a brafs wire for its 
{trmg. The flices are then taken out into the open air, and 
dried ona kind of coarfe net-work, faftened in moveable 
fheds four feet fquare, which are placed in rows in the glue 
maker's field. When perfectly dry and hard it is fit for fale. 
That is thought to be the beft glue which {wells confiderably 
without melting by three “or four days’ immerfion in cold 
water, and recovers its former dimentions and properties by 
drying. Glue that has got froft, or that looks thick and 
black, fhould be melted over again. To know good from 
bad glue, the purchafer fhould hold it between his eye and 
the light, and if it appears of a ftrong dark colour, and free 
from cloudy and black fpots, the article is good.’? When 
glue is ufed by the carpenters, they break it and foak it for 
about 24 hours in cold water; and then melt the foaked 
pieces, caufing it to fimmer for a quarter of an hour over a 
flow fire and frequently flirring it. When cooled it becomes 
a firm gelly, which may be cut by any inflrument. It is 
merely warmed for ufe, and in this ftate fpread over the 
furface of the wood with a {tiff brufh. In an interval from 
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@e to three days the pieces of wood will be fo perfettly ce- 
meated, that beards, thus cohering, willas readily break m 
any part as feparate at the junGtion. Glned boards will not 
fet ina freezing temperature; the ftiffening being occafioned 
by the evaporation of the fuperfluous matter of the glue, 
which is prevented by a confiderable degree of cold. 

Guvr, Bees. See Wax. 

Guur, Fifh, isa fort of glue made of the nervous and mu- 
siaeneus parts of a large fifh, found chiefly in the Ruffian 
eas. 

Thefe parts, being boiled, bear a near refemblance to that 
vifcid matter found on the fkins of cod-fifh. When boiled 
to the confiftence of a jelly, they fpread it on a leaf of 
paper, and form it into cakes; in which ftate it is fent to us. 

Fifh-glue is of eopligerahle ufe in medicine, and divers 
others arts; where it is betfer known under the name of 
ifinglafs and ichthyocolla. See Isincrass. 

A ftrong and fine glue may be prepared with ifinglafs and 
{pirit of wine thus: fteep the ifinglafs for twenty-four hours 
in {pirit of wine or common brandy. When the menftruum 
has opened and mollified the ifinglafs, they muit be gently 
boiled together, and kept ftirrmg till they appear well 
mixed, and till a drop thereof, fuffered to cool, prefently 
turns to a ftrong jelly. Then ftrain it, while hot, through 
a clean linen cloth, into a veffel to be kept clofe {topped. 
A gentle heat fuifices to diffolve this glue into a tranfparent 
and almoit colourlefs fluid, but very itrong; fo that pieces 
of wood, glued together with it, will feparate elfewhere 
than in the parts joined. Boyle’s Works abridg. vol. i. 
Pp- 130. 

A. ftrong compound glue may be made by infufing a mix- 
ture of common glue, in {mall pieces, with ifinglafs glue, 
in as much f{pirit of wine as will cover them, for about 
twenty-four hours: then melt the whole together, and add 
as much powdered chalk as will make it an opaque white. 

A ftrong glue, that will refift moifture, may be obtained 
by diffolving gum fandarac and mattic, of each two ounces, 
ina pint of fpirit of wine, and adding about an ounce of 
clear turpentine: then take equal parts of ifinglafs and 
parchment glue, and having pounded them into {mall pieces, 
pour the folution of the gums upon them, and melt the mix- 
ture ina covered yeflel, with a heat lefs than that of boiling 
water: then ftrain the glue through a coarfe linen cloth, 
and putting it again over the fire, add about an ounce of 
powdered glafs. 

Or, a flrong glue, that will refift water, may be made 
by adding half a pound of common ifinglafs glue to two 
quarts of fkimmed milk, and evaporating the mixture to a 
due confiftence. 

A glue, that will hold againft fire and water, may be 
made by mixing a handful of quick-lime with four ounces 
of linfeed oil, boiling them to a good thicknefs, and 
fpreading the mixture on tin plates in the fhade; it will thus 
become exceeding hard, but will eafily be diffolved over a 
fire, and be fit for ufe. See C#MENT. 

GLUMA, a Hu, in Botany, is the peculiar calyx of 
grafles and grafs-like plants, and indeed their corolla, at 
Jeaft what is fo termed by Linneus, is of the fame chaffy 
nature. Hufks or Glumes are ufually comprefled, embracing 
each other at the bafe ; more rarely they are depreffed, flat- 
tened vertically, as i: Quaking-grafs or Briza. To the hufl 
belongs the ariffa or awn, (fee ArisTA,) which is a briftle- 
fhaped appendage, ufually {piral, and poflefling the pro- 
perties of anhygrometer. It originates from the midrib or 
keel of the hufk, and is either terminal or dorfal, being in 
the latter cafe placed fometimes yery far down the back of 
the husk, asin many {pec‘es of vena, and in thefe inftances 
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it belongs to the glumes-that eonftitute the corolla, not the 
calyx. The arifia, though fo remarkable, is by no means 
always conftant i the fame fpecies, though nearly invariably 
fo in the flowers of the fame individual plant. 

Hufks are moftly furnifhed with one central longitudinal 
rib, though the inner g/ume of the corolla in graffes have two 
nearly marginal ones. ‘They have in moft inftances, befides 
the central rib, a greater or lefs number of lateral ones, all 
hikewife longitudinal, of great ufe in diftinguifhing {pecies of 
Poa and other difficult genera. Their margin is comnionly 
thin and more or lefs membranous or fcariole. Some glume 
always remain feparate and diftin& from the feed which they 
commonly enfold ; others are clofely incorporated with that 
part as it ripens, of which a curious example may be feen in 
Briza. 

Some forts of viviparous graffes exemplify the trans- 
formation of glumes into leaves in a remarkable manner, the 
awn remaining at the fummit being perhaps the only indica- 
tion of their original nature. See Aira levigata, Engl. 
Bot. t. 2102. The fame metamorpholis of a petal into a 
leaf is indeed not rarely feen ina Tulip and other cultivated 
flowers.. We have a wild fpecimen of a Similar change in 
the dnemone alpina, part of whofe leafy involucrum 1s be- 
come a perfect petal. 

Glumes are, we believe, invariably permanent, never de- 
ciduous, till the feed ripens, when thofe cf the corolla fall 
off along with the feed, ferving the purpofe of a fericar- 
MUM. 

GLUMACE@QUS Frowens, a term applied by fome 
botanifts to the flowers of the natural order of graffes, 
expreflive of their chaffy nature. 

GLUMMEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 
province of Natangen; 24 miles S. of Konigfberg. 

GLURANTZ, or Givurs, a town of the county of 
Tyrol, fituated on the river Adige, built in 1362, and fur- 
rounded with walls in 1530. It was taken by the French in 
1799; 36 miles W. of Brixen. N, lat. 46’ 38’. E. long. 
10 26/. 

GLUS, in Surgery, a{pecies of dyfury, attended with a 
copious quantity of mucusin the bladder. Hence, the max 
lady has been named dy/uria muco/a. 

GLUT, among Jalconers, the flimy fubftance that lies ig 
a hawk’s paunch. ; 

Gur, in Rural Economy, a term fometimes provincially 
applied to a large wooden wedge. 

GLUTA, in Botany, fo called by Linneus, from the 
Latin word glutus, thruft clofe together, in allufion to the 
clofe application of the claws of the petals to the ftulk which 
elevates the organs of frutification. Profeflor Martyn 
feems not to have been aware of this derivation. We are led 
to it by the repeated indication of the circumftance in Lin- 
neus, and his ufe of the word adglutinata, even in the 
generic character, as well as in his fubfequent obfervations. 
Linn. Mant. z. 160. Syft. Veg. Ed. 14.821. Schreb. 146. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. y.1. 1120. Mart. Mall. Dit. v.2.  Juff, 
427. Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. (Linnzus 
refers it to Gynxandria Pentandria.) Nat. Ord. Capparides, 
Jull. 2 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of cne leaf, membra- 
neus, bell-fhaped, obtufe at the bafe, cloven half way 
down into two lobes, deciduous. Cor. Petals five, equal, 
lanceolate, bluntifh, fomewhat oblique, four times the length 
of the calyx ; their upper part {preading horizontally; their 
claws cohering round the {talk of the germen, and attached 
Stam. Vilaments five, briftle-fhaped, rather fhorter 
than the petals, inferted into the fummit of the ftalk of the 
germen; anthers verfatile, rather oblong. Pi/f, Germen 
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sbovate, ftanding on a cylindrical ftalk, which is rather 
longer than the calyx; ftyle thread-fhaped, equal to the 
filaments; ftigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. and Seeds un- 
known. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bell-fhaped, cloven, deciduous. Petals 
five ; their elaws cohering round the {talk of the germen. 
Stamens inferted into the top of that italk, below the 
germen. 4 

1. G. Benghas. Linn. Mant. 2. 293. Native of Java, 
where it is called Benghas, and, if we miltake not, in the 
Malay language Dedec. This plant is unknown to all 
botanifts except Linnus, by whofe herbarium alone it can 
be determined. His remarks have led the {tudents of natural 
orders wide of the trith concerning it, for nothing can be 
more unlike Paffflora. To Sterculia it has fome refemblance, 
and we have been much inclined to refer it to Juffien’s 
Malvacee, efpecially from its likenefs in fome refpeéts to 
the Affonia of that author and of Cayanilles ; but on exami- 
nation this likerefs proves fallacious. The moft probable 
place for it is amongit or near the Capparides, but the fruit 
being unknown, leaves this matter in great doubt. After 
all, it may be thought to belong to fome new order, which 
the ftudents of natural arrangement are but too prone to 
make on every emergency, and the French in particular 
feem to think they thew their fkill by their refinements on 
this head ; whereas it is but an eafier fault, though a more 
fatal one, than that of making too many genera, and ought 
to be watched with tenfold care. 

The Gluta Benghas appears to be a fhrub or tree, with 
fli¢htly pubefcent branches and buds. Leaves feattered, 
moft numerous about the ends of the branches, from three 
to ten inches long, elliptic-lanceolate, bluntith, entire, 
tapering down at the bafe into a fhort foot{talk ; they are 
fmooth on both fides, furnifhed with one rib and many tran{- 
verfe yeins connected by innumerable reticulations. —Stipulas 
none. Fioqers nearly the fize of Climatis Flammula, or, as 
Linnzus fays, of a cabbage bloffom, ina corymbofe pani- 
cle; whether terminal or axillary cannot be determined from 
the fpecimen, though he afferts the former. There is fome 
appearance of a glandular deprefiion at the back of the foot- 
ftalk where it joins the leaf. S. 

GLUTEA, Arrerta, in Anatomy, a large artery dif- 
tributed chiefly among the glutei mufcles. See Ar- 
TERY, 

GLUTEN, AyiMat, in Chemiftry. 
and Broop. 

Guiuren, Vegetable, a fubitance refembling the former, 
and found in feveral vegetables. (See Vegetable Finre.) 
Beceari firft found that wheat-flower contained gluten in con- 
iiderable quantity, and from this it is obtained by the fol- 
lowing procefs. (Aikin’s Diét.)  Moillen any quantity 
of wheat-flour witha little water, and knead it with the hand 
into a tough ductile pafte, then let a very flender ftream of 
water keep dropping on the -pafte, while it is inceffantly 
worked about with the hands, and the water will run off 
white and turbid, owing to the fecula or ftarch which it 
carries off. The palte in the mean time gradually becomes 
more of a grey and almott femi-tranfparent appearance ; and 
when the water runs off quite clear, nothing is left in the 
hands but pure gluten. No other precaution is required in 
this preparation but that of not drenching the flour at firit 
with water, but only ufing a very fmall quantity with much 
kneading, that the gluten may not be carried off along with 
the ftarch. Good wheat-flour will yield in this way about 
a fourth of its weight of gluten, and no other flour but that 
of wheat will yield it, except ina very fmall proportion, and 
hence probably the peculiar property of wheat-flour to make 
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bread without any other addition than a‘ ferment.’ See 
Breap. ' 

Gluten is contained in fmall quantity in feveral vegetable 
juices and other parts, and may be feparated from them, 
Bird-lime is fuppofed to be chiefly gluten, and the green 
fecula of plants abounds with it. See Birp-time and 
Frcura. 

GLUTEUS, in Anatomy, a name given to three large 
mufcles, concerned in the motions of the pelvis and thigh, 
and diftinguifhed from each other by the epithets magnus, 
medius, and minor. They occupy the outer and potterior 
part of the pelvis, from whith they arife, and ferm the large 
flefhy prominences named the buttocks. 

The gluteus magnus, or maximus, le grand feffier, ilii- 
facro-femoral, is a very broad, thick, and bulky mufcle, 
compofed of large fafciculi loofely connected together, and 
feparated to a confiderable depth by adipofe and cellular 
fubftance, of an irregularly quadrilateral figure, and fituated 
obliquely at the outer and back part of the hip, ‘The round- 
ed {welling, which forms the outline of the buttock at its 
back part, and the projection of which hides the termination 
of the large inteftine, 1s formed entirely by this mufcle. Its 
external furface has the fame degree of convexity as that of 
the buttock ; the internal, which covers the tuberofity of the 
ifchium, and the great trochanter, is proportionally concave. 
It arifes, 1ft. By thort aponeurotic fibres, from about one 
imch of the pofterior extremity of the crifta ili, where the 
bone extends beyond the facrum, and from the neighbouring 
part of the immediately fubjacent notch. At this origin an 
aponeurofis may be obferved, continuous with that of the 
thigh, and of the vertebral mufcles. 2dly. From the liga- 
ment connecting the pofterior end of the iliac erifta, to the 
back of the facrum ; and here it is continuous with the ten- 
dinous origin of the Jatiffimus dorfi, longiflimus dorfi, and 
facrodumbalis. 3dly. From the external margin of the fa- 
crum, near its laft foramen, from the tubercle at the fide of 
the termination of the canal containing the medulla f{pinalis, 
and from the articulation between the facrum and coccyx. 
4thly. From the potterior furface of the coccyx. 5thly. 
Yrom the furface of the great facro-fciatie ligament. From 
thefe points the fibres all proceed obliquely downwards 
and outwards, nearly parallel to each other; the mufcle is 
at firft rather thinner and narrower, and grows broader and 
thicker as it proceeds. Its upper margin is clofely attached 
to that part of the femoral fafcia which covers the gluteus 
medius. The fuperior fibres, having turned over the great 
trochanter, join the upper part of the common tendon. ‘T'he 
latter is mott intimately conneéted to the fafcia lata, fo that, 
on the firft infpeétion, the gluteus magnus appears to be in- 
ferted into this fafcia, throughout the whole line of its front 
edge : we cannot, however, eafily diftinguifh thefe parts by 
cutting through the mufcle, and turning it afide. The com- 
mon tendon receives the mufcular fibres from above the tro- 
chanter, to below the quadratus femoris, where it begins to 
be attached to the bone. It is very firmly attached to the 
rough line, which commences at the root of the trochanter, 
and joins the linea afpera, occupying by its infertion a {pace 
of about three inches ; it is fituated here between the vaitus 
externus and adductor magnus, to the former of which it is 
connected by tendinous and mufcular fibres. 

The exterior convex furface of this mufcle is covered for 
a {mall fpace towards its upper part by a thin plate af the 
fafcia lata, and is every where elfe immediately fubjacent to 
the integuments. The inner furface covers the os inmomina- 
tum, the facrum and coccyx, the origin of the vertebral muf- 
cles, the gluteus medius, the pyramidales, the gemini, the 
obturator internus, the quadratus femoris, the tuberofity of 
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the ifchium, the origins ofthe femitendinofus and biceps, 
the adductor magnus, the fciatic nerve, and the great tro- 
chanter, A. large fynoyvial membrane, placed between this 
mufcle and the laft-named eminence, favours their reciprocal 
motions. The cavity does not in general contain much fluid ; 
and it fometimes exhibits internal folds. 

The gluteus medius, le moyen feflier, ilio-trochanterien, is 
a thick and broad mufcle, flattened and triangular, partly 
covered by the preceding, but placed more at the fide of the 
pelvis. It arifes by very fhort aponeurotic fibres from the 
external furface of the os innominatum, immediately under 
the criita ilit, running forwards to the front as far as the ante- 
rior fuperior {pine, and backwards to the facro-{ciatic notch: 
downwards it is bounded by the curved line, which marks the 
circumference of the gluteus minimus. Another origin of 
this mufcle is from the fafcia lata, where that aponeurofis is 
fixed to the crifta ilil, and where it feparates this mufcle from 
the tenfor vagine. [rom this double origin the fibres all 
take their courfe downwards, the anterior or fhortelt being 
at the fame time directed obliquely backwards; the middle, 
which are longer, paffing perpendicularly, and the potterior 
or longett, coming obliquely forwards.’ In this way they all 
converge to meet in a broad aponeurolis in the radiate fibres, 
beginning in the fubftance of the mufcle, higher behind than 
before, and delcending, as it receives the mufcular fibres 
fucceflively, to the great trochanter, to be fixed to the upper 
and anterior part of that eminence. Many of the anterior fibres 
are mixed with thofe of the gluteus minor; fo that the 
two cannot be completely feparated without dividing fome 
of the mufcular fubltance. 

Its external furface is covered behind by the gluteus 
magnus, in front by the fafcia lata) The inner furface 
covers the gluteus minor, the gluteal artery, and the furface 
of the bone. Its front edge is in contact with the tenfor 
vagine ; the poflerior with the pyramidalis. 

Gluteus minor, or minimus, le petit feffier, ilio-ifchii-tro- 
chanterien. This is the {malleft of the three glutei, and 
covers the os innominatum by its whole inner furface, being 
equally covered on the outlide by the preceding mufcle. 
It is thick and flattened, and has a triangular figure. It 
arifes from the furface of the os innominatum by very fhort 
aponeurotic fibres ; beginning at the anterior fuperior {pine, 
and following a curved line, which extends from the latter 
procefs to the facro-{ciatic notch. rom this line, of which 
the convexity is turned upwards, it covers the bone as far 
as the edge of the acetabulum. ‘he mufcular fibres all 
defcend in a converging manner ; the middle taking a per- 
pendicular courfe, while the anterior are directed backwards, 
and the pofterior forwards. They are all implanted in a 
broad radjated aponeurofis, which lies on the external fur- 
face of the mufcle, except towards the front, where it is 
covered by a few fibres of the preceding mulcle. his 
aponeurolis, as it defcends, forms a {trong tendon implanted 
immediately with: the former, in the upper and anterior 
portion of the great trochanter. It has fome conneétion 
to the capfular ligament of the hip; and a fmall fynovial 
membrane is interpofed between it and the trochanter. It 
is covered by. the gluteus medius, and very flightly by the 
pyramidalis: it lies on the bone, on the capfular ligament 
of the hip, and the origin of the rectus cruris. 

Motions produced by the glutei.—The mufcles, which we 
have juit deferibed, move the thigh and pelvis reciprocally 
en each other. heir action on the pelvis may be obferved 
both in ftanding and walking. When we fupport the 
trunk in the erect attitude on both feet, the glutei magni 
fix the pelvis firmly behind, and counteract that tendency 
which the body naturally has to fall forwards. Hence the 
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bulk and power of thefe very mufcles in the human fubjeé 
afford a clear proof that man was defigned for the attitude 
on two feet ; this gives to the human frame the buttocks, 
which are feen in no other animal, becaufe man is the only 
biped among the mammalia. In the cafe now under con- 
fideration the glutei magni are aflilled by the femi-tendinofi, 
femi-membranofi and bicipites; and antagonized by the 
pfox and iliaci, which poffefs a force much inferior to that 
which oppofes them behind, becaufe they are aided by the 
weight of the trunk. When the pelvis has been bent for- 
wards, the gluteus magnus will reftore it ; and if the cir- 
cumitances admitted of this part being carried backwards, 
the fame mufcle would produce that motion. The other 
two glutei are not eflentially concerned in the attitude of 
ftanding on both feet ; but they are the principal agents in 
fupporting and balancing the trunk on one foot, by inclining 
the pelvis over the head of that thigh bone on which the 
body reits, fo that the centre of gravity of the trunk may 
be in a line drawn through that lower extremity. In this 
cafe their exertion countera¢ts the tendency of the trunk to 
fall on that fide which is not fupported, Thefe mufcles 
are further employed in the fame kind of way in progreffion : 
the gluteus magnus balances the pelvis while one leg is 
carried before the other, and brought to the ground ; and 
the two others fuppert the trusk Tee, while the limb 
of the oppofite fide is in the air. In the attitude on 
one leg, the gluteus magnus can rotate the pelvis. on the 
thigh-bone of its own fide, fo as to turn the fymphyfis pubis 
towards the oppofite fide. When the glutei move the 
thigh on the pelvis, the magnus reftores the bone to its 
former pofition, where it had been previoufly bent ; and, i 
the pelvis be carried forwards, 1t may move the former til! 
farther in the dire¢tion of extenfion ; the medius and femi- 
medius moye the thigh away from the oppofite limb. The 
g. magnus has the effect alfo of rotating the thigh outwards ; 
while the anterior fibres of the two {maller mufeles will 
rotate it inwards. ‘Che former is a tenfor of the fafcia 
lata. 

GLUTTON, in Zoology. See Ursus Gula. 

GLYCAS, Micuakr, in Biography, a Greek hittorian, 
who is fuppofed to have flourifhed in the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury, though by fome others he is referred to the 15th. He. 
was a native of Byzantium, but {pent a great part of his lite 
in the ifland of Sicily. He is principally known by his 
«© Annals,”? in four parts, containing the hittory of the 
world, from the creation to the birth of Chrift, and that of 
the Byzantine emperors down to the death of Alexius Com- 
nenus in 1118, inter{perfed with a number of theological, 
philofophical, and phyfical difcuffions. An edition of the 
« Annals’ in Greek and Latin was given to the public by 
father Labbe, in 1660. The third part has been publifhed 


feparately by Meurfius, with a verlion and fcholia. Several 


letters of Glycas have been publifhed in different colle¢tions. - 


He was undoubtedly a very learned man, and the corre{pond- 


ence which he maintained with the literati of his age fhew- 


that he ftood in very high reputation, Moreri-. 

GLYCERIA, in Botany, from yAvaego:, /zveety the feeds 
being eaten in Germany, and called Manna-feeds, on account 
of their fweet tafte. Brown Prod.. Nov. Holl. y. 1. 179.— 
Clafs and order, Triandria Digynta. Nat. Ord...Gramina. 
This new genus of grafles ia founded by Mr. Brown on the 
Feftuca fluitans of Linnseus, Poa fluitans, Sm. Fl. Brit. 95, 
with the following characters. 

“© Glume (Calyx) of two valves, containing many flowers. 
Spikelet cylindrical, awnlefs. Perianth (Corolla) beardlefs, 
its valves of equal length. Sca/e under the germen folitary, 
fiefhy, like a half fhield.. Stigmas doubly compound. Seed 
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unconnected, oblong, with a furrow at one fide. 
fomewhat panicled.’ 

We cannot but affent to the propriety of feparating the 
grafs in queftion from Poa and Fefuca, as far as habit is 
concerned, but we are very certain that Poa diflans, maritima, 
procumbens, and rigida of Fl. Brit. and Cynofurus durus of 
Linneus cannot fail to go along with it, though we fear the 
characters given by the fagacious writer above quoted will 
not be found to hold good in all, if inany, of thefe. Perhaps 
the following definition of Glyceria, formed on fimple and 
obvious Linuzan principles, may be unexceptionable, as 
embracing them all, and preferving an analogy with genera 
already eltablifhed. 

Calyx of two valves, containing many florets. 
linear. 
S: 

GLYCINE, from yAveu-, /weet, the particular applica- 
tion of which is not very obvious, having originated merely 
from the {weet tafte noticed by Cornuti in the leaves and 
tuberous roots of G. dpios. This indeed is the original, 
and. perhaps the only true Glycine, the numerous affemblage 
of fpecies ranged under this zenus, by recent writers, being 
very anomalous in fruétification, efpecially thofe of New 
Holland, as will appear by Mr. Brown's definitions when 
the fecond part of his valuable work appears.—Linn. Gen. 
373. Schreb. 495. - Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1053. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 34. Juff. 357. 
Lamarck Iluttr. t. 609. Gertn. t. 154. Clafs and order, 
Diadelphia Decandria. \ Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, compreffed, 
two-lipped ; upper lip notched, obtufe ; lower longer, three- 
cleft, acute, its middle tooth longelt. Cor. papilionaceous. 
Standard inverfely heart-fhaped, deflexed at the fides, eib- 
bous at the back, emarginate at the top, and ftraight, till 
driven back by the keel. Wings fmall, oblong, ovate to- 
wards the extremity, bent downwards. Keel linear, falcate, 
curved upwards, preffing the ftandard upward by its obtufe 
and dilated extremity. Stam. Filaments in two fets, (one 
fimple, the other in nine divifions,) flightly feparated at the 
top, revolute; anthers fimple. Pz/?. Germen oblong ; ityle 
cylindrical, rolled f{pirally ; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Legume 
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Spikelet 
Corolla of two oblong, obtufe, beardlefs valves. 


oblong. Seeds kidney-fhaped. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-tipped. Stamens in diftin fets. 
Keel of the corolla forcing back the ftandard with its 
point. 

Obf. Glycine Apios and frutefeens have a two-celled le- 
gume. G. monoica is a fingular inftance of a feparation of 


fexes in flowers of this tribe. 

This genus has accumulated from two fpecies (G. Apios 
and frutefcens) in the Hortus Cliffortianus, to eight in the 
firlt edition of Species Plantarum, nine in the fecond, fifteen 
in the fourteenth and laft edition of Sy/lema Vegetabilium, and 
finally to forty-four in Willdenow. “Thefe now form a very 
heterogeneous affemblage, and the New Holland ones con- 
flitute a diftiné& genus, the Kennedia of Ventenat, diltin- 
guifhed by its fpontaneoufly reflexed flandard, and legume 
of many cells. The whole requires a thorough revifal. 
Some are of opinion that G. Apios is generically dittinét 
from all the others, and if fo it would be mof convenient, 
though this is one of the original {pecies, to give it the generic 
name of Apios, retaining Glycine for fuch more common and 
more numerous ones as may anfwer to the ufual idea of the 
genus, an effential character being {elected to combine them 
together. : 

Grycixe, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby 
climbing kind; of which the fpecies cultivated are the 
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fhrubby glycine, or Carolina kidney-bean tree (G. fru- 
tefcens} ; the two-fpotted glycine (G. bimaculata) ; the 
reddifh-flowered glycine {G. rubicunda) ; and the fcarlet 
glycine (G. coccinea.) ; 

Method of Culture—In the firft it may be effeted by 
laying down the young branches in the early autumnal 
feafon. When well-rooted in the following autumn, they 
may be taken off and planted where they are to remain, or 
in nurfery-rows, being watered when the weather is hot, 
and the roots protected in the winter by fome fort of ftrawy 
material. ‘They are found to fucceed beft in dry, warm, 
light forts of ground. 

And the other kinds may be raifed by fowing the 
feeds when they can be obtained from abroad, or produced 
here in pots of light earth, in the early f{pring, being after- 
wards removed into other pots, and placed in the green-houfe, 
or Cape ftove. It has been fuppofed by Mr. Curtis, that 
the two lait may fucceed in the open air, when planted out 
in warm fheltered fituations, and protected during the winter 
feafon by fome convenient matting or other means. 

All the forts are ornamental in their flowery climbing 
growth ; the firft in the open ground, and the latter in the 
green-houfe and ftove colleétions. 

Guycrxe, Glucine, Fr. in Chemiftry. This earth was 
firft difcovered by M. Vauquelin in 1798. He deteéted it 
in the analyfis of the beryl, undertaken at the defire of 
Hauy, who wifhed to have it afcertained by a itrict chemical 
inquiry, whether the beryl and emerald were as fimilar in 
their compofition as in the form of their cryftallizations. 
The refults of this inquiry were conformable to the expeéta- 
tions which gave rife to it, and the exiftence of a new earth 
in the beryl and emerald was confirmed by the experiments 
of Klaproth. Vauquelin, in the memoirin whichhe announced 
his difcovery, called the new fubftance merely the earth of 
theberyl: afterwards, with his affociates, Guyton, Fourcroy, 
and Chaptal, he determined on the name g/ucine, derived from 
the Greek yavxo-, weet, becaufe all the foluble falts of this 
earth have the property of producing a certain {weet aftrin- 
cent tafte. When the name was fele€ted, the chara&ter on 
which it was founded was peculiar; but though it ceafed 
to be fo on the difcovery of yttria, yet as the name conveys 
no erroneous ideas of the body, to which it is applied, there 
is no impropriety in adhering to it: befides, the tafte fill 
ferves as a phyfical characteriftic ; for, according to Vau- 
quelin, the fweetnefs of the falts of glycine has a fenfible 
difference from that of the falts of yttria, particularly of the 
fulphat. 

Glycine, in its pure ftate, has not yet been difcovered in 
nature : indeed, its occurrence in compound minerals is ex- 
cecdingly rare, for it has only been found in the beryl, or 
ultramarine, the emerald and the gadolinite ; aad it enters 
but fparingly into the compolition of thefe bodies; the 
beryl, in which it is moft abundant, containing, according 
to the analyfis of Vauquelin and Rofe, no more than 14 per 
cent. From the analogy which exiits between glycine and 
alumine, the former is very liable to be taken for the latter 
by chemiits who do not pay particular attention to accuracy 
in their analytical inquiries. The firft analyfes of the 
emerald made by Klaproth and Vauquelin afford an inftance 
of this kind; and M. Bindheim committed a fimilar error 
in his analyfis of the beryl. 

To obtain glycine in a ftate of chemical purity, finely 
powdered beryl is to be fufed with three times its weight of 
cauttie potath in a filver or platina crucible ; the crucible is 
to be expofed for two hours to a {trong red heat, and the 
mixture in fufion is to be frequently itivred with an iron 
rod, in order to keep the earth as much as_poffible 
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fafpended and expofed by an extent of furface to the action 
of the alkali. If the treatment deferibed is properly con- 
duéted, the fufed mafs, when foftened with water, will be 
entirely diffolved by muriatic acid, affilted by a flight digeft- 
ing heat :' the muriatic folution thus procured mutt be eva- 
porated to drynefs. A large quantity of water will diflolve 
the foluble falts, and leave the principal part of the filex, 
which is to be feparated and well wafhed ona filter, The fil- 
tered folution is to be precipitated by carbonat of potafh. 
The precipitate, confifting principally of alumine and theearth 
in quettion, is to be diffolved in dilute fulphuric acid, and 
évaporated to the proper confittence to afford cryftals of alum. 
If the precipitate produced by carbonat of potafh has been 
well wathed, it is neceffary to add a little potafh to the ful- 
phuric folution. When the folution, on a fecond or third 
evaporation, and addition of potath, ceafes to yield any 
more cryftalsof alum, the mother liquor is to be mixed with 
a folution of carbonat of ammonia, greatly exceeding the 
quantity neceflary to faturate the acid, and to be transferred 
to a bottle having a ground ftopple: the mixture is to be 
wellagitated, and carbonat of ammonia is to be added till 
the precipitate which firft appeared is re-diffolved, or no 
longer diminifhed by frefh portions of the carbonated alkali. 
The folution of the triple compound of glycine carbonic 
acid and ammonia is to be filtered in order to feparate the 
{mall remaining quantity of alumine, and then boiled till the 
vapour ceafes to change the colour of turmeric paper, or till 
it no longer has an ammoniacal {mell ; when all the carbonat 
of ammonia being driven off, the whole of the glycine will 
be found precipitated in the form of a white granular pow- 
der combined with carbonic acid. This powder is to be 
wathed ina filter, till the water ceafes to afford a precipitate 
with muriat of barytes and lime-water; it is then to be 
dried, and heated to rednefs : by this means, the water and 
carbonic acid, amounting to about half the weight of the 
whole, will be expelled, and the glycine, if it does not 
efiervefce with acids, will be left in a perfectly pure flate. 

Glycine thus procured, is a {now-white powder, foft 
and fomewhat unctuous between the fingers, very adhelive 
to the tongue, and deftitute both of fmell and tafte. Its 
{pecific gravity is 2.976. It preducesno change in the co- 
Jour of vegetable blues. Neither oxygen nor nitrogen has 
any action onit, nor does 1t fuiferany change by expofure 
to the atmofphere ; as carbonic acid and moifture do not ap- 
pear to be abforbed by it. It forms, with a {mall quantity 
of water, a Slightly duétile pafte, that poffeffes much lefs te- 
nacity than that of alumine. Glycine has not yet been fufed ; 
it neither contracts nor hardens when heated, nor is it altered 
by expofure to the moit intenfe fire. With borax it forms 
a white tranfpareut glafs, which does not become opaque on 
cooling. It refules to combine direétly with fulphur or 
phofphorus, but it appears from Fourcroy that a fulphuret 
may be formed by decompoiing the fulphat of glycine by 
chareoal. Glycine is folnble in a faturated folution of fal- 
phuretted hydrogen. A liydro-fulphuret of this earth, it is 
likewife faid, may be obtained by diffolving the fulphuret in 
water. In thefe properties it approaches the alkaline earths, 
and conttitutes apparently the link of union between them 
and the clafs to which it belongs. It 1s diffulved by both the 
fixed alkalies in their liquid ftate, but ina lefs degree than 
alumine, and, like alumine, it is not taken up by ammonia. It 
is diflolved in afolution of carbonat of ammonia, as has al- 
ready been mentioned. It very readily unites with acids. 
All its foluble falts produce, when firit talted, the fenfation 
of {weetnefs, which gradually becomes altringent. 

Jn relation to its affinity for acids, glycine appears to be 
sntermediate between alumine and magnefia, for it decom- 


pofes only the falts of alumine, yttria, andizircon, Arid the 
order of its affinities ismuch the fame, according to Fourcroy, 
as that of the other earths, fulphuric acid helding the firft 
place, andnitric, muriatic, phofphoric, fiuoric, boracic,and car- 
bonic following. No experiments have been undertaken 
yet, to afcertain whatcombinations glycine is capable of form- 
ing with the earths and metallie oxyds. 

Yttria and alumine are the only earths for which gly- 
cine is liable to be miftaken: the properties in which it re-- 
fembles them are, rather unfortunately, of a moft ftriking 
kind, but it has a number of other characters which are very 
diilinét, and fully demonftrative of its peculiar nature. Gly- 
cine is fimilar to alumine, in being {cluble in cauttic folutions 
of the fixed alkalies, and in fome of its phyfical qualities ; 
butit differs from alumine in affording with acids {weet aftrin- 
gent falts ; in not yielding alum with fulphuric acid and pot-: 
afh ; in poffefling a greater affinity for acids ; in being en- 
tirely foluble m carbonat of ammonia; and laftly, in not being 
precipitated from its folutions by oxalat, tartrat, or pruffiat 
of potath. It is to be diftinguifhed from yttria, by its 
greater folubility in carbonat of ammonia, the latter requir- 
ing for its folution five times as much carbonated alkali as 
glycine, by its falts occafioning a precipitate, when added 
to any of the fuccinats, by the infolubility of yttria in 
fixed alkaline folutions, and by the precipitate which the 
falts of yttria afford with pruffiat of pot-ath. 

Glycine was confidered asa fimple body till the import- 
ant difcoveries of Mr. Davy. gave ri e to new analogies ; and 
though the compound nature of this earth is not yet fully 
demonttrated, yet there is every reafon to believe that gly- 
cine, like the alkalies and alkaline earths, is a metallic oxyd : 
and the refults of the experiments which Mr. Davy made on 
this body are explained beit on fucha fuppofition. This 
gentleman negatively electrified glycine, flightly moiftened: 
in contact with an amalgam of potaflium, under naphtha, by 
a battery of 5ooplates. After an hour the amalgam was 
thrown into water, and an alkaline folution was produced, 
which became cloudy when neutralized by acid, thus indi- 
cating the prefence of the earth. Mr. Davy, following the 
nomenclature which he has adopted in refpeé&t to the new 
metals, has propofed glucium for the name of the metal 
of glycine, when its exiftence is no longer doubtful. 

Carbonat of glycine,.as well as all the other falts ef this: 
earth, has not yet been difcovered ready formed in nature. 
It is procured by precipitating the fulphat, nitrat, or muriat 
of glycine, by either of the carbonated fixed alkalies. The 
precipitate, which is the falt fought after, being well wafhed 
and dried, appears in the form of foft white powder, having 
a grealy feel and great lightnefs. Carbonat of glycine is 
infoluble in water, and it is unaltered by expofure to the air. 
It is decompofed by all the acids, and by the ation of a 
red heat ; moit probably all the alkaline earths deprive it of 
carbonic acid in the moift way. According to Klaproth it 
is compofed of 
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Phofphat of Glycine —Phofphat of foda,.added to a neu- 
tral folution of nitrat of glycine, throws down this falt 
either in a white pulverulent form,.or in a mucilaginous 
fcate. It is infoluble in water, infipid and-uncryflallizable. 

It is not decompoted by a violent heat, but it fufes into 
_a white tranfparent glafs, that does not. become opaque on 
cooling. Phofphat of glycine is foluble in phofphoric 
acid. ‘The fulphuric and nitric acids firft diffolve this falt, 

and 
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and afterwards decompofe it. Muriatic acid produces a 
fimilar effeét, but in alefs degree. It 1s likewife readily 
decompofed by the carbonated alkalies and by all the car- 
bonated earths, except carbonat of magnefia. With the ful- 
phat, nitrat, and muriat of alumine, it fuffers decompofi- 
tion, a mutual exchange of acids taking place between the 
two earths. 

Sulphat of Glycine—Glycine, both in its pure and car- 
bonated ftate, diffolves very readily in dilute fulphuric acid. 
The folution by fpontaneous evaporation affords oGtahedral 
cryftals, compofed of two oblique four-fided pyramids 
joined bafe to bafe, with their edges and folid angles trun- 
cated. It alfo, but with difficulty, yields when evaporated 
on a fand bath {mall needle-form cryftals. The folution, 
when evaporated nearly to drynefs, aflumes a fyrupy con- 
fiftence, Sulphat of glycine, has a remarkable {weet 
and altringent tafte. It is very foluble in water. Heated, 
it intumelces, fuffers the watery fulion, and becomes pul- 
verulent from the diffipation of its water. It is completely 
decompofed by a ftrong red heat, the acid being expelled 
and the earth left in its pure ftate. It has been already ob- 
ferved that fulphat of glycine is converted, when heated 
with charcoal, into a fulphuret: but this fulphuret, according 
to Fourcroy, does not become a pyrophorus, like alum 
thus treated, though fulphat of potafh be prefent. A folu- 
tion of nut-galls, added to this falt diflolved in water, pro- 
duces immediately a white precipitate. Previous to the 
knowledge of this fact, fuch a property was canceived to 
be peculiar to metallic falts. 

Sulphat of glycine, flowly evaporated with a {mall 
quantity of fulphat of potath, forms minute cry‘talline 
grains, which diflolve with eafe in feven or eight times 
their weight of cold water. Glycine, added to a folution 
of alum, precipitates the alumine, and moft probably pro- 
duces a compound, fimilar to the preceding one. Sulphat of 
glycine is decompofed by all the alkalies and earths, ex- 
cepting alumine, yttria, zircon, and filex. 

Nitrat of glycine is procured by faturating nitric acid 
with glycine. The folution of this falt does not afford 
cryitals by evaporation, but produces a ductile and adhefive 
mafs, which, when further dried, falls into powder. It is 
very foluble in water and deliquefcent in the air. It attracts 
moifture fo ftrongly, that it might, if eafily procured, be ad- 
vantageoufly employed for abforbing the hygrometrical 
water of gafes. Its taite is faccharine and aftringent. 
Tin@ure of galls dropt into a folution of this falt pro- 
duces a yellowifh brown precipitate. Nitrat of glycine 
fufes at a low heat, but if the heat is increafed, the’ acid 1s 
expelled. It is decompofed in the moiit way by fulphuric 
acid, and by the fame alkalies and earths as the fulphat. 
The proportions of its component parts are not known ; but 
Vauquelin has obferved that a given quantity of nitric acid 
requires rather more glycine than alumine for its complete 
faturation; yet the former earth, though in combination with 
nitric acid mere foluble than the latter, decompofes, with 
the afliftance of heat, nitrat of alumine, precipitating the 
alumine, and forming nitrat of glycine. 

Muriat’ of glycine is procured by diffolving glycine in 
muriatic acid. It is in fome refpects fimilar to the nitrat, 
but differs in its folution, affording by careful management 
{mall eryttals, the form of which, on account of their fize, 
have not yet been determined ; and in not being fubject to 
deliquefse on expofure to the atmofphere. Its talte is 
fimilar. A folution of this falt in dilute alcohol is faid to 
be an agreeable fweet liquid. When diftilled per /e, the 
acid flies off, and leaves the earth in a ftate of purity. It is 
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fame effe&t is produced by fulphuric and nitric acids, and 
by the alkalies, and all the earths that decompofe the nitrat. 

Acetat of glycine, which is prepared by diffolving the 
earth in acetic acid, -has not yet been procured ina et Site 
form. Its folution, when evaporated, acquires a glutinous 
conlitenets and the falt becomes brittle as it flowly 

ries. 

Succinat of Glycine.—Any of the fuccinats added to 
the nitrat, muriat, or fulphat of glycine, precipitate the 
falt in queftion. Its properties have not yet been enquired 
into. 

We are indebted for the imperfect knowledge wehave of the 
combinations of glycine, with the feveral acids above-men- 
tioned, principally to the celebrated difcoverer of this earth. 
Glycine, in no form as yet, has been ufefully employed; yet. 
Vauquelin conceives that the earth itfelf and fome of its 
falts, when they can be procured with facility, may admit 
of fuch an application in chemiltry, in medicine, and the 
arts. Its marked attraction for animal and vegetable co- 
louring fubftances induced him to thmk that there was. 
a probability of its being ferviceable as a mordant; and 
the peculiar tafte of fome of its falts gave rife to the hope 
that thefe combinations might produce falutary effects om 
the animal fyitem. If his expectations fhould be realized, we 
mult agree with Vauquelin, that thefe jalts will be fome of 
the moft agreeable medicines that exift. Ann, de Chem. 
vol. xxvi. 155. xii. 277. Fourgroy Connaiffance Chem. 
vols, ii.iii, Aikin’s Chem. Dict. vol. un. Philofoph, 'Tranf. 
part. i. 1808. p. 352. 

GLYCONIAN, Gryconivs. in the Greck and Latin 
poetry. ‘ 

A Glyconian verfe is that confifting of two feet and a 
fyllable ; at leaft this is Scaliger’s opinion: who adds, that 
the Glyconian verfe was alfo called the Euripidean verle. 
See VERSE. 

Others hold, that the Glyconian verfe confiited of three 
feet, afpondee and two dactyls ; or rather a fpondee, cho- 
riambus, and aniambus or a pyrrhic: which opinion is the 
molt followed. 

«« Sic te diva potens Cypri,’’ is a Glyconian verfe. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, in Botany, Liquorice, yauxippifos 
of Diofcorides, who defcribes the plant very faithfully and 
accurately ; but it is remarkable that he fays the flower is 
like a hyacinth, which can allude to the colour only, whether 
his vexite: be the Delphinium or Hyacinthus of modern bo- 
taniits. The word is compofed of yavxuc, /zweet, and fit, 
a root; and the name in apothecaries’ Latin, /iguiriti@, as 
well as the Englifh one, liquorice, the French regli/e, the 
Italian regalizza, &c. with all their corruptions, originate 
from it.—Linn. Gen. 380. Schreb. 502. Willd. Sp. 
Pl..v. 3. 1143. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew, 
v. 3. 56. Jull. 359. Tourn. t. 210. Lamarck. Mluftr, 
t. 625. Gertn. t. 148 —Clafsand order, Diadelphia Decan- 
dria. Nat. Ord. Papi/onacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
two-lipped, permanent ; upper lip in three deep fegments, 
of which the lateral ones are linear, the central one broadeft 
and cloven; lower perfectly fimple, linear. Cor. papiliona- 
ceous. Standard ovato-lanceolate, ftraight, longelt. Wings 
oblong, very like the keel, but rather larger. Keel of two 
petals, acute, its claw thelength of the calyx. Stam. Vila~ 
ments in two fets, (ane fimple, the other in nine divifions,) 
traight; anthers fimple, roundith. Pi. Germen fhorter 
than the calyx; ftyle awl-thazed, as long as the ftamens ; 
ftigma obtule, afcending. Peric. Juegume ovate or oblong, 
comprefled, acute, of one cell. Seeds very few, kidney- 
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Eff. Ch. Calyx with two lips; the upper three-cleft ; 
lower fimple. Stamens in diftin& fets. Legume ovate, 
comprefied, of one cell. Seeds one or two. 

1. G. echinata.. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1046. Jacq. Hort. Vind. 
vy. 1.t. 95+ (Dulcisradix ; Matth. Valer. v. 2.16. Camer. 
Epit. 423.)—‘* Legumes prickly. Flowers capitate. Sti- 
pulas lanceolate. Leaflets fmooth ; the terminal one nearly 
ey Netise of Italy, as well as of Tartary and the 
confines of China; alfo abundantly, according to Dr. Sib- 
thorp, on the fandy fhores of Crete, Samos, and other 
Greek iflands, where it ftill retains its ancient name un- 
changed. The long plant perennial roots, deeply defcend- 
ing into the ground in a favourable foil, are cultivated for 
their {weet talte and pectoral virtues, and are fufficiently 
well known. The /ems are two or three feet high, nearly 
fimple, leafy, round and ftriated. Leaves of feveral pair 
of equal, elliptical, entire, acute leaflets, the odd one on a 
little italk only like the refit, not on an elongation of the 
main footftalk. Svipu/as lanceolate, acute. lowers feve- 
ral, in axillary, folitary, ftalked heads; their colour a dull 
purple. Lesumes clothed, in their upper part efpecially, 
with numerous long rigid prickles, refemblizg the fruit of 
Xanthium firumarium. Diofcorides compares them to that 
of the Plane-tree. The whole herb is deftitute of pubef- 
cence, but fomewhat clammy to the touch. 

2. G. fetida. Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 170. t. 199.— 
Legumes prickly. Tlowers fpiked. Stipuias lanceolate. 
Leaflets fcaly beneath; the terminal one nearly feflile.— 
Found by Desfontaines on mount Atlas, and in cultivated 
fields near Mayane in Africa. We have it from Alcaffar. 
Whole plant extremely feetid. Zeaver much hike the laft 
in fize and fhape, but the fozwers are pale yellow, in 
long fpikes. Legumes crowned with the permanent ftyle, 
which is longer in this than in the former. The /fer, 
as well as both fides of the leaves, is befprinkled with mi- 
nute fcales. 

3. G. glandulifera. Waldtt. and Kitaib. Hungar. v. 1. 
ao. t. 21. Willd. Sp. PL v. 3. 1144.—Legumes clothed 
with glandular briftles. Flowers {piked. Stipulas obfolete. 
Leaflets emarginate, glutinous and downy beneath —Native 
of Hungary. Flowers violet-coloured. 

4. G. glabra. Linn. Sp, Pl. 1046. Woody. Med. Bot. 
t. 167. (G. vulgaris; Dod. Pempt. 341. Ger. em. 1302.)— 
Legumes fmooth. Flowers fpiked. Stipulas fearcely dif- 
cernible. Leaflets blunt; the terminal one on a long ftalk. 
—Native of the fouth of Europe. Mott commonly cul- 
tivated with us. The /eaflets are large, glutinous beneath. 
Flowers pale purple, m_long-ftalked axillary fpikes. Le- 
_gumes oblong, {mooth. - We have a {pecimen of this fpecies 
gathered in Circaffia, by the celebrated traveller Dr. Clarke 
of Cambridge. 

5- G. afperrima. Linn. Suppl. 330. Pallas. Reis. v. 3. 
t. G, g. ft. 1, 2. (G. hifpida; ibid. 754.)—Legumes 
fmooth, beaded.. Flowers fpiked. Stipulas lanceolate. 

_ Leaflets roundifh, prickly beneath. Stem and footi{talks 
prickly. —Found by profeffor Pallas “ in fandy ground be- 
tween the river Wolga and the Tanais.” Pallas MSS. 
The root is extremely fweet, efpecially in the fpring. Stems 
ufually two, rarely three, afcending, a {pan high, nearly 
dimple, leafy, rough with numerous little rigid prominent 
prickles, as are the foot/falks, and backs of the leaflets. 
‘The latter ate roundifh or obovate, obtufe with a little 
point, {mooth and veiny above. Yoqwers longifh, pale vio- 
det, with whitith wings and keel, in one or two thick {pikes 
about the top of each ftem, The /egumes are drawn by 
Pallas above an inch long, recurved, of a necklace-like 
form, and fmooth, containing many feeds. The ca/yx is 
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oblong, purplifh, rather hairy. Jt has the habit of a Ghy- 
cyrrhiza, flowers of an Afiragalus, and fruit apparently of 
a Coronilla ; nor does the calyx anfwer to the generic cha, 
racter, being five-cleft. 

6. G. hirfita. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1046. (G. orientalis, fii- 
quis hirfutiflimis ; Tourn. Cor. 26.)—* Legumes hairy. 
Leaflets oblong-lanceolate, the terminal one ona long italk. 
Flowers {piked.’*— Found by Tournefort in the Levant. 
Root perennial. Of this we have feen neither a {pecimen, 
figure, nor any further defeription. 

Guiycyrruiza, in Gardening, furnifhes a plant of the 
herbaceous perennial kind, the common liqucrice (G. 
glabra). 

It is a plant which has the roots running’ very deep into 
the ground, and creeping to a confiderable diltance, efpe- 
cially where they ftand long unremoved. 

Method of Culture.—A light fandy foil is the moft adapted 
to the growth of this fort of crop, as its goodnefs confifts 
in the length of the roots. The ground in which it is 
intended to be planted fhould be well dug and dunged the year 
before planting, that it may have become perfectly mellow, 
and the dung well rotted and mixed with the earth, other- 
wife it will be apt to {top the roots from running down and 
being properly {upported ; and immediately before planting 
it fhould be well dug again to the depth of three {fpades, 
and be laid very light and open. 

When the land is thus prepared, freth plants taken from 
the fides or heads of the old roots fhould be provided, 
care being taken that they hare each a good bud or eye, be- 
ing about ten inches long and perfetly found. 

The operation of planting them fhould be performed 
about the middle of March, which is done in this manner: 
a line is firft fet acrofs the ground, then, with a long dibble 
made on purpofe, the fhoots or cuttings are put in, fo that 
the whole plants may be fet into the ground, with the 
heads about an inch under the furface, in a ftraight line 
about a foot afunder in the rows, and a foot and a half 
or two feet rew from row. 

When the whole {pot of ground has been thus planted, 
a thin crop of cnions may be fown over the land. Thef= 
mult be kept perfectly clean by the hoe, care being takea 
not to cut off the top fhoots of the liquorice plants, as it 
would greatly injure them. All the onions which grow 
near the heade of the liquorice fhould alfo be removed. In 
October, the fhoots of the liquorice fhould be removed, 
and a little very rotten dung fpread upon the furface. 


In the following {pring, about March, the ground fhould 
be flightly dug between the rows of liquorice, burying the 
remaining part of the dung, being very careful not to cut 
the roots. 

During the fummer they muft be kept quite clean by 
occafional hoeing. ‘The fame operations mutt be annually 
performed, fo as to keep the ground and plants in perfect 
order. 

Thefe plants muft remain three years from the time of 
planting, when they will be fit to take up for ufe, whick 
fhould be done when the ftalks are perfeétly decayed ; as, 
when taken up too foon, the roots fhrink greatly, and lofe. 
in weight. 

In taking up the roots the ground is trenched over, row 
after row, to the full depth, and the young fhoots taken 
from the old roots cut into fets for new plantations ; which 
fhould be made annually, in order to keep a conftant fuce 
ceffion of roots fit for being taken up. 

The great art in this culture is to have the earth well 
trenched to a proper depth, to have good fets, and to keep 
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the ground afterwards quite clean by hoeing and other pro- 
per means. 

The liquorice is a native of the fouth of Europe, but 
it has-been cultivated in Britain ever fince the time ot 
Turner. (See Tourn. Herb. p*. 2. fol. 12. publifhed in 
1562.) "The chief places in which it has been long propa- 

ated for fale are, Pontefract, in Yorkfhire ; Workfop, in 
Rieeeinpehiataihites and Godalming, in Surry ; but it isnow 
planted by many gardeners in the vicinity of London, who 
fupply the metropolis with the roots. 

Guiyceyrrinza, in the Materia Medica. ‘The root of 
the common liquorice, boiled flightly in a httle water, 
cives out nearly all its fweetnefs. The decoétion, preffed 
through a ftrainer, and infpiffated with a gentle heat, till it 
will no longer ftick to the fingers, affords a better extract 
than that brotight from abroad, and particularly from Spain, 
whence our fhops are chiefly fupplied with it, and its 
quantity amounts to near half the weight of the root. The 
extra@t that is prepared here, is made. by macerating, for 
four hours, liquorice root fliced, a pound, in a gallon of 
boiling water; then boiling down to four pints, itraining 
the hot liquor, and evaporating it to a proper confiftence. 
A purer extraét may be made by a repetition of the pro- 
ceffes of folution and eyaporation ; and itis kept in the fhops 
under the name of “ refined liquorice.’’ Re&tified {pinit 
takes up the fweet matter of the liquorice equally with water; 
and as it diffolves much lefs of the infipid mucilaginous fub- 
ftance of the root, the {pirituous tin€tures and extracts are 
proportionably fweeter than the watery. This root con- 
tains a great quantity of faccharine matter, lefs difpofed to 
run into fermentation than that of other vegetables, which 
is joined with fome proportion of mucilage, and hence has a 
vifcid {weet tafte. Fromthe time of Theophraitus it has 
been a received opinion that it very powerfully extinguifhes 
thirft; accordingly it was named a2s)o, and the root di- 
reéted to be chewed in dropfies and other diforders where 
great thirft prevailed. If this fa€t ge true, it is the more 
remarkable, as fweet fubftances in general have a contrary 
effe&. Accordingly Dr. Cullen obferves, that the fweet 
of liquorice, feparated from the root, does not quench 

hirft more than other fweets: and he aferibes the error 
refpeting it to this cireumftance, that if a piece of the 
root is ehewed till the whole of the fWeetnefs is extraéted, 
farther chewing brings ont the acrid and bitteriih: matter, 
which ftimulates the mouth and fauces, fo as to produce an 
excretion of fluid, and thereby takes off the thirft which 
the fweetnefs had produced. Liquorice is in common ule 
as ‘a pectoral or emolient in catarrhal defluxious on the 
breaft, coughs, hoarfenefles, &c. Infufions or extracts 
from it afford likewife very commodious vehicles for the 
exhibition of other medicines. Lewis’s M.M. Cullen M.M. 
Woody. Med. Bot. 

GLYN, in Geography, a county in the lower diftiG of 
Georgia, in the United States, bounded FE. by the ocean, 
N. by Alatamaha river, which feparates it trom Liberty 
county, and S. by Camden county. It contains 1374 inha- 
bitants, inckuding 1092 flaves. Its chief town is Bruns- 
wick. ‘ 

GLYPH, in Architefure or Sculpture, is any canal or 
cavity ufed as an ornament. : 

The Greek word is yav¢n, which literally fign‘fies grav- 
mg, uitching. : 

Tavugis is properly a nitch or indenture made in graving ; 
or, more properly, it is the notch in the end of an arrow, 
in which the ftring goes. 

GLYPTIC Anz, the art of engraving precious ftones. 
See Gems, ° : ; 
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GLYSTER. See Crysren. 

GMELIN, Joun Gronce, in Biography, a phyficiar 
and eminent botanilt, was born at Tubingen on the rath 
of Auguit, 1709. He was diltinguifhed by his diligence 
and early attainments at fehool, and at the age of fourteen 
was deemed ready for entrance upon the academical {tudies 
of his native place. In ¥727, he took the desrce of doc- 
tor of phytic, and went to Peterfburgh, whither fome of 
his teachers had been invited. Here he gained many fa- 
vours from Blumentoolt, the dire&tor of the academy, 
and was fo highly efteemed, that, in 1729, he was eleéted 
one of the members of the academy, and=in 1731 was ap- 
pointed profeffor of chemiftry and natural hiftory. ~ In 1733, 
he was’ feleCted for the department of natural hiftory, in @ 
commiffion formed by the Ruflian government, for the pur- 
pofe of exploring the beundaries of Siberia; and fet out 
on the rgth of Auguft, with G. F. Muller, and Louis de 
V’Ifle de la Croyere, and a party’ of twenty-eight perfons, 
conlifting of draughtfmen, miners, hunters, land furveyors, 
and twelve foldiers, with a ferjeant and drummer. In the 
month of February, 1743, Gmelin returned fafe to: Peterf- 
burgh, after having employed nine years and a half in this 
long and dangerous journey, which proved highly interefting 
to the fciences, and he refumed the offices which he had be- 
fore filled. In the year 1749, he entered upon a new pro- 
fefforfhip, to which he had been appointed, on the death 
of Bachmeitter, while on a vilit to Tubingen. He died of 
a fever in May, 1755, in the forty-fixth year of his age- 
The works, which were the refult of his travels through 
Siberia, obtained for him a confiderable celebrity, efpecially 
his “* Flora Siberica, feu Hittoria Plantarum Siberiz,”’ 
Peterfburgh, 1747, 1749, in two parts, large ato. with 
one hundred plates: the third and fourth parts were pub- 
lifhed by S: G. Gmelin. He alfo publithed his « Reife 
durch Sibirien,”” &c.; or Travels through Siberia between 
the Years 1733 and 1743, Gottingen, 1751, 3752, m four 
parts, 8vo. with plates. Gen. Biog. . 

Gaetty, Saucer Gorriimer, fon of Philp Frederick 
Gmelin, was born at Tubingen in 1743; where he obtained 
both his {cholaftic and academical education, and graduated 
M. D. in 1763. He gave carly proofs of genius, and 
‘during his travels in France and Holland diftinguifhed him- 
felf fo much by his knowledge -of natural hiitery, that he 
was appointed profeffor in the Academy of Sciences at 
Peterfburgh. ‘Like the fubject of the preceding article, he 
{pent feveral years in travelling through the diftant pro- 
vinces of the Ruffian empire, for the purpofes of feientific 
inveitigation ; but ultimately with a lefs fortunate refult. 
He was appointed, together with /profeflor Guldenftadt, 
to explore the province of Adtracan, at the time that the 
tranfit of Venus over the fun’s difk was expected, and fet 
out in June, 1768. Having examined the countries on the 
weftern fide ef the Don, the Perfian provinces on the fouth 
and fouth-weit fide of the Cafpian fea, the banks of the 
Wolga, and, lailly, the eaftern fide of the Cafpian, fo dan- 
gerous to travellers, he was recalled to Peterfburgh., But 
when he had arrived within three days journey of Kiflar, a 
fortrefs on the Ruffian borders, he was feized by the chan 
of Chaitaks; who plundered him of all his property, 
treated him with great barbarity, and imprifoned him. The 
health of Gmelin fuffered confiderably at this time, and he 
laboured under a flux, brought on by improper food and 
the effets of climate; yet the barbarian chief intercepted 
the provifions fent to him from Kiflar. The emprefs gave 
orders that he fhould be refeued by force; but this was 
rendered impofMible at that time by the rebellion of Pu- 
gatchef; and Gmelin died in confinement, on the 27th of 
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July, 1774. His death was much regretted by Catherine 
II., who made a liberal provifion for his widow. 

His works are; * Hiitoria Fucorum,” printed at Peterf- 
burgh in 1768, 4to.; a fubjeét to which botanifts had 
paid little attention before him. Reifen durch Rufsland, 
&c.;? or, Travels through Ruffia, for the purpofe of ex- 
ploring the three kingdoms of nature. This work was 
publifhed m feparate parts, as follows :—Part I. Journey 
from St. Peterfburgh to Tfcherkafk, in the years 1768 and 
1769. Peterfburgh 1771 with thirty-two plates. Part IT. 
Journey from Tfcherkafk to Aitracan, from Augult 1769 
to June 1770; ibid. 1774, with forty plates. Part II]. 
Journey through the northern diltri@s of Perfia, from that 
period to April 1772; ibid. 1774, with fifty-one plates.— 
Part IV. edited after the author’s death, by profeflor Pallas, 
Journey from Aitracan to Czarizyn; and alfo a fecond 
Perfian Journey, 1772-74; ibid. 1786, with eighteen 
plates. The various and important information, contained 
im thefe publications, renders the imperfeétions of the 
dtyle of this author of little moment. Gen. Biog. 

GMELINA, in Botany, received. its name trom Lin- 
nzus, in honour of John George Gmelin, a native of Tu- 
bingen, profeffor of chemiltry and natural hiltory at Pe- 
terfburg, who fpent ten years in travelling through Siberia, 
at the expence of the Ruffian government, and whofe Flora 
Sibirica, in four vols. quarto, with plates, is a book of great 
reputation and merit. The firlt and fecond yolumes were 
publifhed in his lifetime ; the third and fourth long after his 
death, which happened in 1755, at the age of 46. He 
took his arrangement from Van Royen. Hialler fays the 
plates are unworthy of the beautiful drawings, which he 
himfelf had feen—This genus alfo ferves to commemorate 
four or ftve more botanilts of the fame family, efpecially 
Samuel Theophilus Gmelin, nephew of the former, and his 
fucceflor in the profefforfhip, who publifhed a Hifforia Fu- 
corum, with plates, in 1768, one of the moft popular books 
on fubmarine botany, and who died in 1774, aged 31.— 
Linn. Gen 315. Schreb. 412. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 313. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Juff. 108. Lamarck. Illuftr. 
t.542. Grertn.t. 56. (Michelia; Amman. in A&. Pe- 
trop. v. 8. 218. t. 18.)—Clafs and order, Didynamia Angi- 
ofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn.  Vitices, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth very {mall, inferior, of one leaf, 
nearly globular, with four finall unequal teeth, permanent. 
Cor. of one petal, ringent, inflated; its limb four-cleft ; 
the upper fegment large and vaulted; lower, and lateral 
ones, {maller, obtufe, rounded, fpreading. Stam. Filaments 
four; the two uppermoft thicker and fhorter ; two lower- 
molt curved upwards; anthers two-lobed; two of them 
fometimes fmaller and fimple. Pi/. Germen fuperior, 
roundifh or obovate; ftyle as long as the longer ftamens, 
afcendine ; ftigma acute. Peric. Drupa ovate, of one cell. 
Nut obovate, {mooth, of three cells, the lowermoft abortive. 
Seeds folitary. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with four flight teeth. Corolla four- 
cleft, ringent, bell-fhaped. Anthers cloven. Drupa fupe- 
rior. Nut of two fertile cells. 

\1. G. afatica. Winn. Sp. Pl. 873. Burm. Ind. 132. 
(Jambuia fylvettris parvifolia; Rumph. Amb. v. 1. 129. 
t. 40.—Leaves roundifh, fomewhat three-lobed, acute, 
downy beneath.—Native of Java, Amboina, and other parts 
of the Ealt Indies. A fee, with ftraight, roundifh, flightly 
downy branches. © Leaves oppofite, fcarcely two inches 
long, of a roundith or elliptical’ form, acute, moft gene- 
rally furnifhed with a fhort broad lobe at each fide, entire ; 
fmocth above ; pale and downy beneath ;, the midrib fending 
off two principal lateral ones, a little above its bafe, and {e- 
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veral fmaller ones higher up, all which are branched. Foot- 

Jflalks downy, various in length, often nearly equal to the leaf, 
each with a fmall hairy bud above its infertion, and above 
that ufually a ftraight, downy, horizontal fpine. Flowers 
in a fhort, fimple, downy, terminal racemus. Calyx downy, 
befprinkled with feveral large, fhield-lke, fmooth glands. Co~ 
rolla large, yellow. 

Rumphius’s figure unquettionably belongs to this plant, 
but his defcription feems that of an Eugenia. Plukenet’s 
t. 305. f. 3. is certainly Gardenia dumetorum, and refembles 
our Gmelina only in being thorny ; his t. 97. f. 2. may pof- 
fibly be intended for Gmelina parvifolia, but is of no ufe as 
to determining it. 

2. G. elliptica—Leaves elliptical, undivided, obtufe, 
downy beneath. Thorns none.—Native, we prefume, of 
the Eaft Indies, confounded in the Linnzan herbarium with 
the foregoing, from which it differs in having rather larger 
leaves, which are exa€tly elliptical and blunt, more dentely 
downy beneath, and not lobed. There are no traces of 
thorns. The inflorefcence 1s rather more compound, but the 
remarkable glandular ca/yx is the fame. If a variety it is a 
very extraordinary one. 

3. G. parvifolia. Roxb. Corom, v. 2. 31. t. 162. (G. 
coromandelica ; Burm. Ind. 132.)—Leaves obovate, undi- 
vided or three-lobed, {mooth on both fides.—Common ix 
every fore(t and uncultivated place on the coaft of Coroman- 
del, flowering in October and November. Roxburgh. It is 
often intermixed with G. a/atica, from which at differs in its 
mere humble fize, larger and conftant thorns, and efpeciall 
in its {maller eves, which are {mooth on both fides. Their 
flowers and fruits are alike, the latter being yellow, obovate, 
the fize of a {mall cherry. We perceive on one calyx in 
our f{pecimen a folitary gland, like thofe defcribed in the 
two former.—Dr. Roxburgh mentions that cold water, 
ftirred with a leafy branch of this fhrub, becomes thick, 
from the abundant mucilage of the leaves, and is ufed in 
that flate as a remedy for the heat of urine which accompa- 
nies gonorrhea. Water {tirred with branches and leaves of 
Pedalium Murex becomes in like manner mucilaginous, and 
is ufed for the fame purpofe, but foon lofes its confiltency, 
which is not the cafe with fuch as is prepared with this Gme- 
lina. The Telingas call the plant Shier? goomoodoo. It may 
poflibly be Plukenet's Lycium Maderafpatanum, t. 97. £. 2, 
as Burmann takes it to be, but Sloane’s Rhamnus, Hilt. of 
Jamaica, v. 2. t. 207. f. 1, cannot be the fame, though 
his vile figure affords no diftinét indication of what he 
means. 

4. G. arborea. Roxb. MSS. (Cumbulu; Rheede Hort. 
Mal. v. 1. 75. t. 41.)—Leaves heart-fhaped, undivided, 
pointed, downy beneath; their lateral ribs cloven. Thorns 
none—Sent from the coaft of Coromandel by the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler, with the above name of Dr. Roxburgh, 
Gertner has moitt jultly pointed out the Cumbulu of ._Rheede 
as a Gmelina, though quoted by Linnzus, doubtingly in- 
deed, for his Bignonia Catalpa. This is a tall and upright 
free, growing in fandy ground, with downy leanches, and 
large, oppolite, italked, heart-fhaped, entire aves, downy 
and veiny beneath. Thorns none, as far as we can learn. 
The flowers are numerous and handfome, yellow, growing 
in compound, hairy, terminal cluiters, /ruit yellow, obo~ 
vate, rather fmall. : ! 

.G? indica. Burm, Ind. 132. t. 39. f. 5. (Doery Zoce 
kan of the Malays.) L.caves alternate, heart-thaped, crenate, 
fmooth on both fides—Native of Java. Herb: Linns A. 
Shrub ox treey with round, fomewhat zig-zag, flightly downy 
branches. eaves from half an inch to an mch long, alter- 
nate, on hort’ hairy ttalks, veitiy, bluntly crenate. Thorns 
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ftraight, flender, acute, moftly longer than the leaves. 
Vhe focwers and fruit feem to be unknown. We have only 

mann’s very feeble authority for making this a Gmelina, 
which its alternate crenate leaves ftrongly difcountenance, 
nor did Linnzus ever venture to adopt it. S. 

GMUND, in Geography. See GEMUNDEN. 

GNAA, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 24 miles S.E. 
of Gratz. 

GNADENHUETTEN, a fettlement of the Moravi- 
ans in America, fituated on Mufkingum river, oppofite to 
Salem, in the lands which belonged to the Mahikan Indians. 
—Alfo, the name of a Moravian fettlement, on the S.W. 
baak of Lehigh river, in Pennfylvania, about 29 miles N.W. 
of Bethlehem.—Alfo, a Moravian fettlement, called New 
Gnadeuhuetten, on Huron river, about 22 miles from lake St. 
Clair, in the county of Wayne, and 28 N.W. of De- 
troit. 

GNAPEEZEIK, a town of Birmah, on the Irawaddy ; 
fo called from Gnapee, or Napee, a fort of fprat, half 
pickled and half putrid, ufed as a fauce by the Birmans, 
and forming an extenfive branch of trade: 110 miles N.N.W. 
of Rangoon. 


GNAPHALIUM, in Botany, yxta21-7, an ancient Greek 
name, from yiaOzAcx, foft down or wool, fuch as is plucked 
from cloth in dreffing it, alluding to the woollinefs of the 
herbage. Many writers have contended that Santolina mari- 
tima of Linnzus, and Sm. FI. Brit. 860, is the true y2¢- 
as of Diofcorides, an opinion extremely difficult to efta- 
blith or to contradiét, as all he fays of it is, that ‘its leaves 
are white and foft, ufeful for ituffiag.’? However this may 
be, Tournefort, and lately Gertner, have retained that 
plant, as the true and only fpecies of Gnaphalium. The 
Guaphalium of Linneus however is a very extenfive and 
eomprchenfive genus, from which fome {pecies have of 
late been feparated. See Exicurysum.—Cud-weed—Linn. 
Gen. 419. Schreb. 550. Willd. Sp. Pl. v- 3. 1849. 
Mart. Mill. Di&.v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 173. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 867. Juffl. 179. (Elichryfum; Gertn. t. 166. 
Antennaria; Gertn t. 167. Anaxeton; Gertn. t. 166? 
Filago ; Gertn. t. 166. See Firaco.) Clafs and order, 
Syngenefia Polygamia-fuperfiua. Nat. Ord. Compofite Nuca- 
mentacee, Linn. Corymbifere, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx imbricated, rounded; feales 
numerous, the marginal ones rounded, {cariofe, coloured. 
Cor. compound ; florets of the difk perfect, tubular, funnel- 
fhaped, in five equal reflexed marginal fegments; fome 
female ones, without a corolla, are often intermixed towards 
the margin. Stam. (in the perfect florets) Filaments five, 
very fhort, capillary; anthers forming a cylinder. Pi/f. (in 
the fame florets) Germen ovate; ityle thread-fhaped, the 
iength of the itamens; ftigma cloven. In the female ones 
the fame. Peric. none, except the permanent thining calyx. 
Szeds in both kinds of florets alike, folitary, oblong, {mall, 
crowned with capillary or feathery down. Recept. naked. 

EW. Ch. Receptacle naked. Down capillary or fea- 
thery. Calyx imbricated, its inner feales rounded, {cariofe, 
coloured. 

Willdenow reckons 144 {pecies of Gaaphalium, of which 
32 are fhrub>y, with filvery, white or crimfon flowers, or 
rather without any golden tinge; 12 are of a yellow or 
golden colour, hikewife fhrubby ; 19 are herbaceous, with 
yellowith flowers; 28 herbaceous, with white or reddifly 
ones; and 29 have the inconfpicuons whitifh bloffoms of 
the Filago family. The remaining 26 are f{pecies defined 
by Thuvberg, without any attention to thefe leading fec- 
tions of the genus, fo that it is impoffible to fay to which 
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they belonr. ‘Ten fpecies, all herbaceous, are defcribed as 
natives of Britain. 

In this large genus it is by no means certain that all the 
{pecies correctly anfwer to the generic character, particu- 
larly in the receptacle, which is not always ftri¢tly naked, 
but bears a few briftles towards the margin, thus becoming 
an Anaxeton of Gertner. } 

‘The marginal fcales alfo, being fometimes a little pointed 
aud reflexed, intrench upon the proper character of Llichry- 
jum; fee that article. In faét thefe genera are naturally 
one and the fame, but, on account of their great extent, 
are conveniently feparated by the character, though an 
imperfect one, of the more radiating calyx of Llichry/um. 
Linnzus’s error confifted in referring the latter to Xe- 
ranthemum, which has a different habit and a chafly re- 
ceptacle. i 

The firft fpecies in Willdenow, G. eximium, Linn. Mant. 
573. Curt. Mag. t. 300, is one of the moit fplendid. 
The saves are clothed with very thick white wool, and. 
the fhrubby ftem is terminated by a large corymbus of. 
flowers, whofe calyx is the fize and fhape of a rafpberry- 
fruit, of a rich fhinirg crimfon. The forefs are orange- 
coloured. It grows about 500 miles up the country above. 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was for a long time known, 
to European botaniits merely by dried fpecimens, (one 
of which is figured by Edwards in his Hiitory of Birds, 
t. 183), brought occaiionally to the Cape by the diftant 
fettlers. 

Several others of the fhrubby kinds are very ornamental 
to our green-houfes. 

Of the herbaceous forts G. fetidum, whofe flowers, 
ufually yellow, are occafionally white or filvery, always 
very fplendid, is one of the moft remarkable, but the {trong 
fmell of its vifcid herbage when touched is offenfive to moit 
people. G. orientale is fomewhat fhrubby, though ranged 
with the herbaceous ones. Its fhining lemon-coloured 
flowers frequently ferve for ornamental purpofes, and are 
known by the name of Everlafing, a name appropriate te 
the whole genus. 

G. margaritaceum, Engl. Bot. t. 2018, ferves in Wales, 
where it grows wild, to adorn the graves of the departed, 
elegantly alluding to immortality by the unfading nature 
of its flowers, and to {potlefs purity by their fhowy white- 
nefs. This plant is often cultivated in cottage gardens. 

G. disicum, Engl. Bot. t. 267, the ntennaria of Gert~ 
ner, fo called from its plumy crown to the feed, is one 
of our mot elegant fpecies, found on dry rather moun- 
tainous heaths. The flowers are of a beautiful rofe~ 
colour. 

The Cape of Good Hope is moft fertile in this genus, 
but feveral fine fpecies grow in South America, and there 
are fome from New Holland to be added to what are enu- 
merated in Willdenow. The mountains and fields of differ- 
ent parts of Europe produce various fpecies, but few of 
the more handfome, except G. arenarium, F). Dan. t. 641, 
and its near relation G. o/ympicum of our gardens, gathered 
about the Bithynian Olympus by Dr. Sibthorp ; both which 
vie with G. orientale in their {hining golden or lemon colour,, 
and the olympicum at leat is a hardy perennial, of eafy 
culture. 

GnapuaLium, in Gardaing, affords plants of the herba-. 
ceous and under fhrubby kinds: of which the fpecies moftly 
cultivated are, the tree everlafting (G. arboreum); the 
red-flowered everlafting (G. ignefcens) ; the eaftern ever- 
lafting, or immortal Hoe (G. orientale); the f{weet- 
{cented everlafting, or eternal flower ee odoratiffimum ) ;, 
the American everlafting, or eternal flower (G. margari- 
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taceum) ; the plantaii-leaved everlafting (G. plantagineum) ; 
the common f{hrubby everlafting, or {techas (G. ftechas). 
Many of thefe are curious plants. 
Method of Culture. —The firtt four forts may be increafed 
y flips from the heads or cuttings; by planting them in 
pots of light earth in the {pring or fummer months, and 
plunging them in a moderate het bed, refrefhing them often 
with water. When they have taken full root, they may be 
removed into feparate pots, and be placed among other 
plants of the hardy exotic fort. They require the pro- 
tection of a frame in the winter feafon. 

The feventh f{pecies may be increafed im the fame manner, 
being placed at once where it 1s to remain, in a fhady fhel- 
tered border, or other place that is proper. 

The fifth and fixth forts may be eafily raifed by dividing 
and planting their creeping roots where they are to grow, 
either in the autumn or {pring months. 

Vhefe three lait are fufhciently hardy to ftand the open. 
air in warm fituatious. 

They are all ornamental plants, the former in the green- 
houfe collection, and the latter in the open ground. 

GNAPHEUS, in Schthyolagy, a name given by Athe- 
nzus and other of the Greek writers to the tench. 

GNARP, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Helfingland; 20 miles N. of Hudwickfwal. 

GNAT, in Entomology. See Curex. 

There is no fpecies of infect that we have fo much reafon 
to diflike in regard to the injury it does us as the gnat. 
Others indeed give us more pain with their flings, but it is 
but by accident that we are ftruck by them; the gnats 
thirt for our blood, and follow us about in whole com- 
panies for it. There are many marfhy places where the 
legs and arms are all the fummer fwelled to an enormous 
fize by the repeated bitings of thefe infects, and in many 
other countries they are much more troublefome than 
with us. 

But as troublefome enemies as thefe little creatures are 

to us, there is that about them which is extremely worthy 
our admiration; nor can we indeed fail greatly to admire 
even the very inftrument of the mifchief they do. They 
have befide this many very obfervable particulars in the 
courfe of their lives. 
_ All the naturalilts of late years have applied the micro- 
{cope to the examination of the parts of this little animal, 
and Swammerdam, Hook, Bonanni, Leeuwenhoeck, &c. have 
given very goed accounts, and very valuable drawings of 
the creature. 

There is a great number of very fimall fpecies of gnats, 
and though fome are confiderably large, yet none even of 
thefe approaches to the fize of the tipula, or father long- 
legs, as commonly called. The larger tipulz are therefore 
ealily diftinguifhed from the gnats; but Swammerdam, 
Goedart, Litter, and others, have very often given us the 
fmaller tipule among the fpecies of gnats. Both have long 
flender bodies, and both prominent corcelets, which make 
them look hump-backed; but when either of thefe infects 
is taken into the hand it is very eafily known, the gnat having 
a very long trunk, and the tipula no trunk at ail. 

There is a prodigiows number of fpecies of the gnat kind, 
comprehending the {maller ones; Dr. Derham obferved 
pear forty different {pecies about Upminfter in Effex: but 
of thofe of a fize to be remarked with eafe, and without the 
help of glaffes, there are three principal kinds : the one has 
its body variegated with white and black ; this is the larger 
kind, and its corcelet is ftreaked with black or deep brown, 
and white lines or greyifh ones ; thefe have brown eyes 3 an- 
other is fmaller than this {pecies, and has a plain brown body, 
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the colour of the coreclet, and that of the eyes is the fame 
as in the larger er firlt {pecies ; the third kind is the imallefl 
of the three and the moft common, has its corcelet reddifh, 
or of a faded reddifh yellow, and the body whitifh, and on 
the under part of the belly every ring has one fingle brown 
fpot ; the refLis grey ; the eyes of this fpecies are of a very 
pleafant green. 

All the gnats have a long cylindric body compofed of eight 
tings; their corcelet is fhort but large, in proportion to the 
fize of the fly, and to this are fixed the fix legs, which are 
hairy, with fix joints to each, and at the end two little claws, 
the wings, and the balancers: four ftigmata are alfo found 
here, as is the cafe in other flies: the two firit of thefe 
are placed near the head, and have been millaken for 
ears. 

The antenne of gnats.are extremely worth obfervation, 
and differ much from one another. Someof them are ele- 
gantly feathered ; thefe belong to the males of certain fpe- 
cies, for the antenne of the females are not fo beantiful. 
The brufh-horned or male gnat has two pair, one of which 
is furrounded, at {mail diftances, with long hair, iffuing out 
circularly, each circle leftening as it approaches the extremity 
of the antenne ; the other pair are longer and much thicker, 
and hairy from end toend. In the great bellied or female 
gnat, the firlt pair of antenne, though of the fame figure 
as the male’s, has hairs not near fo long, and the fecond pait 
is fhorter than the firit by at leaft three parts in four. 
Reaumur, Hit. Inf. vol. iv. p. 574, &c. Baker’s Microf. 
1743. p. 203, &c. For the trunk and wings of the gnat, 
fee TRUNK and Wives. 

Gwats, Eggs of. See Eaas. 

For the Eyes of Gna'ts, fee Eyes of Flies. 

Gwat-worm, in Natural Hiffory, afmall water infe&t, pro- 
duced of a gnat, and which is, after its feveral changes, tranf{- 
formed into a gnat again. 

From the eggs, cepofited by the gnat on the furface of 
the water, proceed a number of minute worms, which fink- 
ing to the bottom of the water, form for themfelves cover- 
ings of fine fand or earth, cemented together with a fort of 
glue, but open at both. ends, that they may come out and’ 
enter as occalion requires. 

Thefe worms do not frequent rivers ; but ditches, ponds, 
and other ftanding waters, afford theny in vaft abundance, 
from the middle of May till toward the beginning of winter. 
This is the reafon why watery and marfhy places are found: 
moft to abound with gnats, and why the wet fummers are 
found to produce the greateft numbers of them ;, becaufe in 
dry feafons, the ponds and ditches, where they are to pafs 
their worm-ftate, are dried up, and the worms killed. Thefe- 
are creatures, however, that one need not go far to feek, 
fince a veffel of water, expofed inany open place in the fum- 
mer months, will not fail to afford plenty of thefe worms in 
a little time. 

Before thefe worms are arrived at their full growth, 
though they are then but finall, they are eatly found, 
becaufe they are under a neeeflity of commp frequently to the 
top ofthe water, by having occation for frequent refpiration ; 
and to do this, they are obliged to keep the end of a {mall 
pipe they are furnifhed with, from the lait ring of their body, 
above water. The end of this pipe is hollow and indented, 
and forms a fort of funnel on the furface of the water: 
it is of the length of about three rings of the body, 
and is fomewhat thicker at its infertion than at its ex- 
tremity. 

As there is a vaft number of fpecies of gnats, there is no 
lefs of the worms from whence they are produced: and to. 
this isin a great meafure owing the variety im the figures given. 

of. 
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of the worms by the authors who have treated of them; 
which may alfo be not a little added to by the particular 
views in which thofe draughts ‘have been taken. Notwith- 
ftanding all the variations of thefe figures, the general form 
of the animal is however the fame in all, and the fpecies can- 
not but be known from any of them. While the worm is 
young, the body is whitith or greenifh ; but when it is at its 
. full growth, and draws near the time of its changes, it be- 
comes greyifh. The great tranfparence of the body of this 
worm gives a fine view of what paffes within it ; it isat any 
time eafy to fee into the motion of the inteftines, by which 
the food is pufhed on towards the anus. ‘The two princi- 
pal trachez are alfo feen very diftinétly in this creature ; they 
are two white tubes placed ina parallel dire€tion one to 
another, and run from the firft ring to the tube of refpiration. 
© ereat worm feveral times changes its fin in the courfe 
After three changes of this kind, which ufually 
happen in the fpace of three weeks, or thereabout, it under- 
goes a fourth, where the old fkin is as eafily thrown off as 
in the reft, but the animal now appears in a new form, that 
of anymph; it isnow fhorter and rounder than before, and 
the body is fo bent that the tail is applied to the under part 
of the head ; this, however, is only its form ina voluntary 
itate of relt, for it can yet move, and when it pleafes extends 
its tail, and fwims about as {wiftly as when in its other ftate. 

When the creatures have quitted their fir habitations and 
the figure of worms, they re-afcend to the top of the water, 
inclofed in a kind of fhell, with a large head and mouth, two 
black eyes, two horns, feveral tufts of hairs on different 
parts of the body, and a tail witha bruh of hair at the end 
of it, which, being {meared over with an oily fluid, ferves 
to keep them above water; their heads being fomcetimes 
lifted in the air, and fometimes plunged into the water, while 
the tail fides along the furface : and when the oil cn the tail 
begins to dry, they fhed from their mouth a freth fupfly, 
which renders it capable of fteering where they pleafe, with- 
out being wetted and damaged by the water. 

Allthe parts of the future gnat may be feen in this 
nymph ; the {kin of it is extremely thin and tranfparent, yet 
fufficiently tough and firm for the ufe it is intended for. It 
is uncertain how long exaétly the animal lives in this 
nymph ftate; but after the time is accomplifhed, its 
change into a gnat is very quick, and is attended with 
great danger to the animal, jince multitudes are drowned 
in the act of getting out and fpringing into the air. 
Reaumur, Hitt. Inf. vol.iv. Baker’s Microf. 1743. p. 88. 

Gwat, in Rural Economy, a {mall well-known infe&, 
which is faid to deitroy the leaves of fome tender vegetables 
asfoonas they appear, fuch as the turnip, &c. 

GNEISS, in Mineralogy, a primitive rock, compofed of 
feld{par, quartz, and mica; ingredients whichare likewife thofe 
of granite, from which it differs in the arrangement of thofe 
parts ; for while in the latter rock they ufually appear as gra- 
nular aggregations, thofe of gneifs-are difpofed in fuch a man- 
ner as to exhibit a more or lefs flaty itructure. This ftructure 
pafles through various degrees of diftinétnefs ; on one hand 
it approaches fo near to the granular texture, that the di!tinc- 
tion between gneifs and granite ceafes to exift, while, on the 
other hand, when its peculiar texture is very obvious, and 
becomes what is termed thin flaty, a paflage is formed into 
the primitive rock, next toit in antiquity, called mica-flate. 
In its progrefs towards the nature of granite, the feldfpar 
is generally predominant with regard to the mica; while 
thofe varieties approaching mica-flate gradually exhibit a 
fmaller proportion of feldfpar and much mica. Sometimes,. 
however, the mica is only apparently predominating, owing 
to the circumftance, that on breaking a mafs of gueifs, the 
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line of feparation wiil more frequently pafs through the 
mica than through the other layers, and difplay a whole fur- 
faceof thatfubilance ; but another fracture, perpendicular-to 
the firft, will, in this cafe, foon undeceive the obferver. 
Though feldfpar is, generally fpeaking, the predominant 
ingredient of gaeifs, yet the propertion of mica in this rock 
is, upon the whole, greaterthan what we fee it in granite : 
and the lefs this is the cafe, the more the mafs appears granu- 
lar, and the more it approaches to cranite. It is oftena 
matter. of difficulty, in viewing {mall {pecimens only, to dif- 
tinguilh fome kinds of gneifs from the laft-mentioned primi- 
tive rock ; when the inipeétion of the former in their natural 
fituation, and ona large feale, would have left but little 
doubt in the mind of the examiner. 

Gneifs, viewed inthe large, as a mountain mafs, always 
exhibits thick and diitinét {trata, whofe outgoings, or upper 
terminations, are generally lower than the fubjacent granite, 
and higher than thofe of the fuperincumbent mica-flate. 

Werner (to whom we owe more correé ideas refpeéting this 
rock,) diitinguifhes four kindsof gneifs, wiz. thatapproaching 
the granular ttructure, the waved or undulated, the common, 
and the thin flaty gneifs. As particular varieties of thefe, we 
have 1. The ftriped gneifs, in which the quartz is difpofed in 
narrow bars, furrounded-by feld{par; producin &, on its longi- 
tudinal fracture, a ftriped appearance, not unlike that of fome 
kinds of petritied wood; while its traniverfal fraGure exhibits 
a granular difpoiition of the parts. This ftriped variety gene- 
rally occurs together with the waved ; fuch as at Ober-New- 
fhonberg, Reitand and Hartmanfdorf, near the Bohemian 
frontiers. 2. The f{prinkled, or that kind of gneifs in which 
the feld{par and mica exhibit themfelves in the form of {mall 
nefts: fuch as that found at Hartmanfdorf and Bobritfch, 
near Freiberg, and at Kuffenberg in Bohemia. sueahe 
fhort lamellar or flaky variety, fuch as it is found at Marien- 
berg. ; 

‘Lhe colour of the ingredients of gneifs is not fubje€& to 
great variation. The teldfpar is generally of a greyith, yel- 
lowifh, and reddifh-white colour, feldom yellowith-grey, or 
deep fiefh-red, as it appears iz many varieties of granite ; 
upon the whole, its tint refembles that of the quartz with 
which it is accompanied, and which feldom appears {moke- 
grey orbrown. ‘The colour of the mica is generally black 
or brownifh-black, fometimes brownifh, yellowith, and afh- 
grey, and rarely filver-white or of a golden hue.. ‘ 

Thefe component parts are found to vary alfo in regard 
to their fre/bnc/s; m general the feldfpar is perfeétly fo- 
liated and fhining.; but fometimes it appears in incipient de- 
compofition, or even converted into petunze ; in the fame 
manner as the mica is now and then feen pafling into a greenifh 
fubftance refembling iteatite. Dr. Reufs found that the 
porcelain earth dug at the Galgenberg, near Pufchwitz, in 
the Saatz diftrict of Bohemia, where it is ufed for white- 
wafhing walls, is the refult of the higheft itage of decompo- 
fition of gneifs ; it forms thick ftrata, and contains a great 
quantity of {mall greyith white, light grey, and pale clove- 
brown grains of quartz. In the fame manner this minera- 
logift obferved in that country frequent preofs ef the con- 
vertion of the feldfpar of gneifs into a ferruginous clayey 
mafs. Near Kloiterly it is feen converted into bunt-thon 
or variegated clay. 

Befides the more effential feldfpar, quartz, and mica, the 
following accidental ingredients are now and then met with in 
gneifs. 1. Shorl: both the commén and black tourmaline 
fhorl, fometimes eccur in the gneifs of Freiberg, and parti- 
cularly of Spain. 2. Garnet: rarely, but muchmore frequently 
than in granite; it occurs at Wiefenthal in Saxony, in Nor- 
way, in the ifland of Zealand, in Moravia, &c. 3. Horn- 
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biende: is but feldom found, and only in the thin flaty variety 
of gneifs, which pafles into mica and hornblende {late. 
4. Steatite: occurs principally in the gneifs formimg the walls 
of the metalliferous veins in the Freiberg diftri€t ; it is con- 
fidered by fome as mica thus transformed by fulphuric acid. 
5. AGtinote : is faid fometimes to conititute an ingredient-of 
gneifs in Switzerland and Hungary. Metallic fub{tances 
that are fometimes found diffeminated in gneifs, in the vici- 
nity of veins, cannot properly be enumerated even as acci- 
dental component parts ot this rock. 

Gneits abounds in metals more than any other rock, as may 
be feen from the richnefs of the Saxon and Bohemian mines, 
thofe of Salzburg, &c. There are but few among the 
known metals that are not found in it, either in veins or beds. 
<The oldeft gneifs in the Saxon Ertzgebirge,’’ fays Mr. 
Jamefon, “that with reddifh-colouved feldf{par, is the Jeatt 

roductive in ores; but the newer, with white coloured 
feld{par, is the moft produétive; and the veins, though 
{mall, are numerous. ‘The oldelt venigenous formation ap- 
pears to be that which contains tin-ftone. The tin-ore is 
accompanied with wolfram, molybdena, arfenic-pyrites, 
fluor-{par, chlorite, topaze, and opal. ‘The fecond venigenous 
formation appears to be a lead-glance formation. The third 
formation confifts principally of copper, and the ores are 
grey copper-ore, copper-glance, copper-pyrites, and va- 
riegated copper-ore. The fourth formation, which is very 
extenfive, contains ores of cobalt. The neweft formation is 
that which contains ores of filyer. Veins containing anti- 
mony, and red iron-ltone occur in gneifs, and thefe are fup- 
pofed to be newer than any of the preceding. The metalli- 
ferous beds that occur in this rock conta argentiferous 
Jead-glance, blende, copper and iron-pyrites. It fometimes 
alfo contains formations of gold.’’ 

There are three confiderable beds of rocks fubordinate to, and 
fynchronic with, gneifs, and whichare therefore not {een in gra- 
nite, vz. granular limetlone, as it is obferved, for inftance, near 
Freiberg ; primitive trap, fuch as hornblende-ilate, at Kutten- 
berg in Bohemia, at Kongfberg in Norway, &c.; and the 
older porphyry. (See Limesrong, Trap, and Porpuyry.) 
Alfo {mall beds of common garnets, a¢tinote, with magnetic 
iron-{tone, iron-pyrites, galena, &c. now and then occur 
in gneifs. 

Gneifs being generally fuperincumbent on granite, is 
hence confidered as next to this primitive rock in point of 
age: there is, however, alfo a difference in the relative an- 
tiquity of the diferent kinds of gneifs, and on the whole it 
may be faid that the nearer it approaches in its texture to 
Micaflate, (fee that article,) the more recent is its origin. 
From this it does not, however, follow that there fhould 
not be found kinds of gneifs which furpafs in antiquity even 
fome kinds of real granite. (See Granitu.) The very 
thick flaky varieties ef gneifs, with black mica and a {mall 
proportion of mica, may, in general, be faid to be of more 
ancient formation. 

Gneifs, though far lefs widely diftributed ‘than granite, has 
ftill a confiderable range; it extends over the greateft part 
of the Saxon Ertzgebirge: the country about Freiberg, 
Glafhtitte, Marienberg, hrenfriederfdorf, confitting almoit 
entirely of it. In the fame manner it is the characterizing 
rock of the Bohemian movntainous mining diftridt. It is 
alfo found in Silefia, Carinthia, in fome parts of the Black 
Foreft in Suabia; nor isit wanting in the Taurifkian moun- 
tains, in Salzburg, in the Swifs Alps, the Pyrences and 
Vofges, in Scandinavia, Greece, &c. In Great Britain it 
has been obferved particularly in Scotland, in the iflands of 
Coll, Tiree, Rona, and in the Shetland iflands, it fhould 
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however be obferved, that frequently other rocks have heen 
deferibed as gneifs by topographical writers. 

The economical ufe made of eneifs is that for paving, and 
for the conftruGion of walls ; for both which purpofes it is 
extremely well calculated, by reafon of the facility with 
which it is wrought by the mafon. Hence in the Saxon 
nuning diftrict not ouly almoft all buildings are conftru@ed 
of gneifs, but alfo the walling ofthe fhafts and levelsis moft 
advantageoufly exeented in this ufeful rock. 

GNEMON, in Botany, a tree fo called in the ifland of 
Ternate and others of the Moluceas, which is named in the 
Malay language MMeninjo, or Meningo, a word apparently of 
the fame derivation, whatever that may be. See Gyer- 
TUM. 

GNERDEN, in Geeere yy a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Irak; 150 miles E. of Ifpahan. N. lat, 2° 
20\Wielons: irr? : 

GNERROUTOOH, a town of Birmah, on the Iia- 
waddy ; ro miles N. E. of Pagham. 

GNESEN, or Gyr: a city of Poland, in the 
duchy of Warfaw, built, as itis faid, by king Lechus I., 
founder of the monarchy, and called Grefna, from an eacle’s 
neft found there, denominated in the Polifh language Gaefiad. 
The kings of Poland were crowned in this city, and the 
regalia were kept here till, in the year 1320, they were 
removed to Cracow. During the independent exiftence 
of Poland, it was famous as the fee of an archbifhop, who 
was primate of Poland, and who aGed as interrex cr regent 
upon the king’s demife; and who alfo announced the 
event, conyoked the diets and dietines of convocation, avid 
performed the funétions of royalty. Gnefna is 1co miles, 
N. E. from Breflaw, and 130 W. frem Warfaw. N. lat. 
525) 261 Melon g inn 42 

GNETUM, a name contrived by Linnzus, as we pre- 
fume from 9x scn-, Erotherhood, alluding to the fituation 
of the numerous mile and female flowers, feveral of cach 
together in each whorl. Linn. Mant. 18. Schreb. 6509 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 591. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Juff. 406. 
(Thoa; Aubl. Guian. v. 2. 874. Schreb. 650 Jufl. 406. 
Lamarck Iluftr: t. 784) Clafs and order, Monecia Mo- 
nadelphia. Nat. Ord. Urtici affine, Jail. or rather, as he him- 
felf hints, to be referred to a new order, which he propofes 
to term Piferes. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Catkin compofed of feveral remote, cal- 
lous, thickened whorls, each fubtended by a {mall partial 
calyx, which is. peltate, orbicular, flat, entire, containing 
feveral feffile florets, the male ones inferior, the females 
fuperior, inthe fame whorl. Perianth of the male a minute, 
ovate, coloured feale. Cor. none. Syam. Filament one, 
thread-fhaped, longer than the feale; anthers in pairs, con- 
nected. 

Perianth of the female a rude, lacerated feale. Cor. none. 
Pift. Germen ovate, {uperior, immerfed in the receptacle 
of its own whorl, the length of the ftamens; flyle conical, 
fhort; ftigma three-cleft, acute. Peric. Drupa ovate, of 
one cell. Seed. Nut folitary, oblong, ftriated, of one cell. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx an undivided feale of a whorled 
catkin. Cerollanone. Filament one, with a pair of anthers. 
Female, Calyx a torn feale of the fame whorl. Corolla none 
Stigma three-cleft. Drupa with one feed. 

Obf. Linneus obferves that Rumphius makes his plant 
diecious, but he fonnd it monecious, and even f 


faw one 
catkin entirely male, flanding on its own footftalk, near a 
female floret: ‘The Thoa of Aublet, though fomewhat dif- 
ferently defcribed, is undoubtedly the fame genus, and in- 
deed fo like the original Gnefian in foliage, that it is not 
very eafy to diltinguifh them. 
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1. G. Gnemon. Linn. Mant. 125. (Gnemon domeftica; 
Rumph. Amboin. v. 1. 181. t. 71, 72. Beretinus fructus; 
Cluf. Exot. 55.)—Lateral veins of the leaves prominent, 
inter-branching archwife half way towards the margin. Cat- 
kins oppofite, axillary, on fimple ftalks—Native of the 
Molucea iflands, and other parts of the Eaft Indies. We 
have it from Java. A éree, with ftraight, round, flender, 
f{mooth branches, {welling at each joint, under the infertion 
of the leaves, and fomewhat forked at the ends. Leaves 
oppoiite, ftalked, ovate, inclining to lanceolave, pointed, 
entire, {mooth and fhining, three or four inches leng, fur- 
nifhed with a midrib, channelled above, prominent beneath, 
fending off feveral alternate, {preading, prominent though 
flender veins, which mect rather more than half way towards 
the margin in one common arching vein, whence numerous 
reticulations originate. Stipulas none. J’cotflalks half an inch 
long, channelled and keeled. Cavkins axillary, fhorter than 
the leaves, two together from each oppolite leaf, on fimple 
ftalks, their whorls when young crowded, but foon becom- 
ing diftant and bead-like, every whorl bearing numerous 
female as well as male flowers. What Linnzus defcribes 
as a torn feale in the former, feems rather a very denfe 
aflemblage of fhort tufted fibres. uit the fize of an 
ordinary acorn or filberd, its coat thin, {weetifh according 
to Rumphius, but with too much acrimeny to be eaten 
raw; as is alfo the cafe with the leaves, which, when dreffed, 
are in almoft daily ufe among the natives of Amboyna, 
though thought mawkifh and infipid by Europeans. 

2. G. Thoa. (Vhoa urens; Aubl. Guian. v. 2: 874. 
t. 336.)—Lateral veins of the leaves cbfolete, inter-branch- 
ing archwife. Catkins on fimple ftalks, from the repeated 
forks of the branches.—Gathered by Aublet in the woods 
of Guiana, where the natives call it Zsoa. His own {pe- 
cimen in our poffeffion has no fruétification nor inflorefcence, 
fo that we have been obliged to take part of our character 
from his gure. The /eaves feem in general to be rather 
fhorter and broader than in the former, but the chief diftine- 
tion is obfervable in their lateral veins, which though they 
do in a fimilar manner run into one common arching vein, 
above half way towards the margin, are all together far 
more flight and lefs prominent than in the firit fpecies. 
The fruit is like the former, reddifh, and elliptical. Aublet 
fays that when its outer ‘kin is taken off, a dry fubttance is 
found underneath, compofed of {tiff depreffed hairs, which 
eafily feparate from each other, and if any of them fall upon 
the human fkin, they caufe a great itching. The kernel of 
the nut, boiled or toatted, is good to eat. Birds of the 
‘owl or pheafant tribe feed in the woods upon this fruit, 
which they {wallow whole. The fame author affures us 
that a clear gum iffues from the bark and branches, but that 
when the main trunk or great branches are cut, a clear 
taltelefs watery liquor runs out, which may be drank by 
thofe who are diftreffed for water. This tree is almott 
always in flower and fruit. Aublet defcribes the catkins as 
nile, with two female flowers at their bafe. This is fo 
different from our fpecimens of G. Gnemon, that it might 
almolt afford a fpecifie chara¢ter, but Rumphius defcribes 
the fame circum{tance in what he terms his male Guemon, 
and Linneus adverts to fomething like it. It fhould feem 
therefore that in the firft, if not in every fpecies, the genus 
is imperfeétly dimwcious, one tree bearing catkins with 
female flowers, with perhaps Iefs perfeét males, in every 
whorl, while on another are found more efficient males in 
every whorl, with females at the bafe only, as in Aublet’s 
Yhoa. Such examples throw great light on the phyficlogy 
of vegetable generation, and confirm the Linnzan theory. 


3. G. funiculare. Buchanan MSS, (Gnemon funicularis ; 
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Rumph. Amboin. v. 5. 12. t. 8. Ula; Rheed. Hort. Mal. 


V. 7- 41. t. 22.)—Lateral veins of the leaves feparate to the 
margin. Catkins oppofite, axillary, on branched ftalks.—— 
Native of Amboyna and other places in the Eaft Indies. 
This is a long trailing branched fmooth /Zrud, turning black 
in drying, which the two former do not. The /eaves ave 
four or five inches long, various in breadth, pointed, firm, 
{hining, diftinguifhed by their veins continuing diflin@ to 
the edge of the leaf. The flower-/lalls are axillary, in pairs, 
more or lefs branched and forked ; each catkin being about 
an inch long, compofed of numerous orbicular imbricated 
{cales concealing the flowers, and not unaptly compared in 
the Hortus Malabaricus to Long Pepper. ach flands on 
a partial italk, of about itsownlength. The fruit refembles 
that of the foregoing, and is roalted over the fire, which 
renders the kernel eatable. The tender leaves ferve for a 
pot-herb, like thofe of G. Guemon. The bark of the young 
twigs, {plit into thread, ferves to make nets. 

Rumphius’s vol.5. t..7, which he calls Kunis Gnemont= 
formis, but of which he feems not to have known the flowers, 
may poflibly be the male plant of our laft-defcribed {pecies, 
beaiing only one or two female flowers at the bottom of the 
ftalks of the male catkins, according to the analogy obferved 
in the foregoing ones. S. : 

GNIAFDA, in Geography, a town of Hungary; ¥ 
miles W.S.W. of Palotza. 

GNIDIA, in Botany, from Gnidus, where Venus had her 
temple. A feed, reported to be brought from thence, had 
been called Coccognidiun, and there is a yudior, or Kudiory 
fuppofed to bea kind of Orache ; but Linneus probably had 
not thefe fo much in view as the affinity of this genus to 
Pafferina, named after a favourite bird of the goddefs, in 
allufion to which indeed it was firft named Struthia by Van 
Royen. It is moreover akin to Daphne, one fpecies of 
which, Daphne Gnidium, has been taken for the ancient yycvy. 
—Linn. Gen. 193. Schreb. 260. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
424. Mart. Mill Di@. v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 27. 


Juff. 77. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 291 —Clafs and order, OGan- 
dria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Veprecule, Linn. Thymelee, 
Juff. 


Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, funnel- 
fhaped, coloured ; its tube thread-fhaped, very long ; limb 
flat, in four deep fegments. Cor. Petals four, foffll, flat, 
inferted into the edge of the tube of the calyx, and shorter 
than its limb. Stam. Filaments eight, briftle-fhaped, ere&t, 
inferted into the tube in two rows, the uppermott reaching 
nearly to the top; anthers roundifh, erect, fimple, of two 
cells. Piff. Germen ovate, fuperior ; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
as long as the tube, inferted laterally into the germen ; fligma 
capitate, hifpid. Peric. a dry berry, with a thin coat. Seed 
folitary, ovate, obliquely pointed. : 

Eff. Ch. Calyx funnel-fhaped, four-cleft, withering, in- 
cluding the ftamens. Petals four, inferted into the calyx. 
Style lateral. Seed coated. 

Obf. It differs from Paferina only in having petals ; 
which are often rather of a glandular appearance. The 
habit is altogether that of Daphne and Pafferina. Willdenow 
enumerates fixteen {pecies, but of thefe G. pinifolia and rae, 
diata are one and the fame, and G. daphnefolia, Linn. Suppl, 
225, feems rather to-belong to Dais. ame 

All the genuine f{pecies are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of a humble fhrubby growth, with white or yellowifh 
fweet-fcented flowers. : 

GNIEWE., or Merve, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, 
in the province of Pomerelia, on the Viflula; 30 miles 


5.S.E. of Dantzig. ey" 
GNOIEN, 
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GNOTEN, a town of the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 21 
miles E.S.E. of Rottock.  N. lat. 53° 59’. E. long. 12° 


Cis i 
3 GNOLL Ram-Way.. This is an eftablifhment in Gla- 
morgaufhire, in South Wales, which we had not heard of at 
the time of compiling our article Canat ; it is called an 
jron waggon-evay, the flanch bemg on the wheels of the 
‘waggons, initead of being on the tram-plates, as is more 
common in that diftrict. It commences at the fhipping- 
place 200 yards below Neath bridge, on the Neath river ; 
crofies the Neath canal on a wooden bridge, and proceeds 
about E. half a mile to the late fir Herbert Mackworth's 
Gnoll collieries, of run coals, which are drawn up forty 
fathom, to be loaded into the waggons on this waggon-way, 
»which has fo regular a defcent, as to require no inclined 

lanes, or other confiderable works. 

GNOMES, Gwrom1, a name which the Cabbalitts give to 
certain invifible people, whom they fuppofe to inhabit the 
inner parts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. 

They are reprefented as very {mall of ftature, tractable, 
and friendly to men ; and are made the guardians of mines, 
quarries, hidden treafures,’ &c. WVigenere calls them 
*Gnomons: the females of this fpecies are called Gno- 
mides. 

Vigneul de Marville, in his Melange de Hiftoire et de 
Literature, tome 1. p. 100, gives a relation of a conference 
with a philofopher of this clafs, who held, that an infinity 
of fpirits inhabited each of the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth, under the denomination of Salamanders, 
~Sylphs, Oudins, and Gnomes ; that the Gnomes are employed 
in working or actuating the machines of brutes upon 
‘earth. i 

He added, that fome philofophers of that fe held that 
thefe {pirits were of two fexes, for the two fexes of beatts 
“or moving machines ; that they were more or lefs perfect as 
the brutes were; and that there was an infinite number of 
exceedingly {mall ones, to a¢tuate the infinite number of 
infe&ts and: animaleula, both thofe that are viilble, and thofe 
which are too fmall to come under our fenfes; that all 
thefe fpirits, in general, govern their refpective machines 
accordins to the difpofition of the parts or organs, the 
humours, temperaments, &c that they do not lay hold of 
‘all ‘machines indifferently, but of thofe fuited to their own 
charaéter, element, &c. that a haughty one, for initance, 
feizes a Spanifh gennet ; a cruel one a tyger, &c. 

GNome, Twp, or chria, is alfo ufed for a fhort, pithy, 
and fententious obfervation, reflection, or the like, which 
is worthy to be treafured up and remembered. 

Such ts that of Juvenal, « Orandum eft, ut fit mens fana 
in corpore fano.”” The writers of rhetoric diftineuifh feveral 
kinds of gnomes, according as they turn on words, on 
actions, or both; denominating them verbal, adive, and 
mixed gnomes or chrie. See APOPHTIEGM. 

GNOMON, in Dialling, is the flyle, pin, or cock of a 
‘dial, the fhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. 

The word is Greek, yx», which literally imports fome- 
what that makes a thing known; becaufe the ftyle or pin 
“udicates or makes the hour, &c. known. 

The gnomon of every dial is fuppofed to reprefent the 
axis of the world; and therefore the two ends or extremi- 
‘ties thereof mutt dire¢tly anfwer to the north and fouth poles. 
See Drax and Diatrine. 

Gromon, in Geometry. If a paralleloeram be divided 
into four leffer ones, by two lines interfecting each other, 
and one of thefe parallelograms be retrenched or taken 
away, the other three will make a gnomon, ordinarily called 


a /quare. 
Vor. XVI. 
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Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be faid to’be a 
figure formed of the two complements, together with 
either of the parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, in 
the parallelogram A C, Plate VIII. Geometry, fig. 96, the 
gnomonisM +x +24 N;orM+N+xX-4 Z. 

Gnomon, in Affronomy, the name given to any upright 
pillar, when ufed tor the purpofe of determining the alti- 
tude of a celeftial objeét, but particularly the fun. 

The extreme fimplicity of this inftrument renders it very 
probable, that it was the tirft ever ufed for aftronomical 
purpofes. It fortunately happened for the feience, that it 
was capable likewife of being a very exact one; and all the 
knowledge the ancients had of the folar theory feems to 
have been derived from this inftrument. The principle of 
it is fo fimple, as hardly to require explanation. If the height 
of a vertical pillar be compared with its fhadow on a_hori- 
zontal plane, the altitude of the fun may be deduced by 
trigonometrical calculation, fince thefe two quantities are to 
each other, as the tangent to the radius, or as the fine to the 
coline of the altitude required. The ancient obelifks found in 
Egypt and the Eaft were probably inftruments of this 
kind: it would be too much to conclude that every one was 
erected for aftronomical purpofes, but this was probably 
their original deftination ; and the figure of an obelifk being 
rather pleafing to the imagination, it was adopted as an 
ornament to public fquares and buildings. As practical 
altronomy advanced to accuracy and perfection, however, 
the gnomon appeared to be fubject to confiderable defects. 
The fhadow is found to be generally ill defined, fo that its 
length cannot be very accurately meafured ; and to obviate 
this, the gnomon muit be of greater height than is eafily 
practicable. In modern Europe, therefore, the original 
gnomon has been almott entirely abandoned, and a new one 
fubftituted upon principles nearly fimilar, but of a fome- 
what different conitruétion. 

The gnomons of modern Italy are ufually conftructed 
in very large edifices ; a {mall aperture 1s made in the upper 
part of the building, which permits a luminous circular 
image of the fun to be formed on the pavement, en which 
a meridian line is accurately traced : a plumb line is fufpended 
from the aperture to the floor, and thus both the height of 
the aperture, and the diftance of the folar image from the 
point immediately beneath it, is very accurately afcer- 
tained. / 

There are upon record fome very ancient obfervations 
made with inftruments of this kind, particularly of Pythias, 
who obferved the folftices at Marfeilles above three centu- 
ries before the Chriflian era. Pliny mentions an obelifk 
erected by Auguftus : this obelifk was brought from Egypt, 
and was faid to have been made by Sefoftris, near a thoufand 
years before Chrift. It was ufed by Manlius for the fame 
purpofe for which it was originally deftined, namely, to 
meafure the height of the fun. 

The Chinefe have from the earlieft time been in the con- 
flant prattice of making ufe of a gnomon. 

In the year 1278, a gnomon 4o feet high was erected at 
Pekin, by the Chinefe emperor Co-cheou King. 

Ulugh Beigh, in the year 1437, obferved the folftices at 
Samarcand by the fhadow of a gnomon 165 feet high: and 
fimilar inftruments are even faid to have been ufed by the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru, 

The gnomons to which modern aftronomy is the moft in- 
debted, are chiefly thofe of France and Italy. 

Paul Tofcanelli conftru@ted a gnomon in the cathedral of 
Florence, whofe height was 280 feet. Ximenes repaired 
this, and publifhed an account of it in 1757. 

3D Gaflend 
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Gaffendi conftruéted a gnomon of 50 feet in the “ College 
d-l'Oratoire’’ at Marfeillas, and obferved the folftices with 
it in 1636. 

Ignatius Dante, in 1575, a Dominican friar, and after- 
wards bifhop of Alatri, firft conitruéted the celebrated 
gnomon in the church of St. Petronius, at Bologna : it was 
originally only about 70 feet high, but was raifed by 
Caffini, in 1653, to the height of go feet, and it was with 
this that h’s valuable folar obfervations were made. 

Moft ot thefe gnomons are accompanied by a meridian 
line, often highly ornamented with the names of the months 
and figns of the zodiac, fo as to ferve the purpofe of a calen- 
dar. One of the fineit in Italy is in the Carthufian convent 
at Rome, built on the ancient Therme of Diocletian. 
There are two, one to the north 62 feet, another on the 
fouth 75 feet high: they were con{truéted by Bianchini in 
1701. 

‘Picard erected a gnomon in the royal obfervatory at 
Paris, which full exitts. 

The meridian line in St. Sulpice, at Paris, was begun in 
1727 by Sully, a watchmaker, and has fince been much 
improved and highly ornamented ; its height is 80 French 
feet. 

M. de Cefaris and Reggio in 1786, conftructed a gnomon 
and meridian line in the cathedral at Milan: its height is 73 
feet. 

The reafon why none of thefe gnomons are to be found in 
England, is that we do not regulate our clocks by folar, 
but by mean time: to this may be added our unfavourable 
climate, which would very much diminifh the intereft which 
they obtain in other countries, where they are made to ferve 
the ufeful purpofes of civil life. 

Notwithitanding the great attention that has been paid 
to the conitruction of thefe gnomons, their ufe has been 
entirely fuperfeded by modern in{truments of {mall dimen- 
fions, fo that to the altronomer they are now become merely 
objects of curiofity: yet to no inftrument has aftronemy 
greater obligation. The folar theory was firft brought to a 
very improved ftate by the ufe of this fimple inftrument 
alone. The length of the year, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, were determined by it with very great exacinels. 
The ancient method of deducing the folar theory was nearly 
as follows. 

To determine the obliquity of the ecliptic, the length of 
the thadows were obferved at the period of the folftices, and 
the extreme points to which the longeit and fhortelt fhadows 
extended at the moment of noon were carefully obferved, 
and the altitudes of the fun deduced at each of thele periods : 
half the difference of the greateft and leaft altitudes would 
be the obliquity of the ecliptic, fubject to a {mall error 
arifing from refraction, the effects of which were not known 
at that early period, nor were they very confiderable in thofe 
fouthern portions of the globe in which aftronomy had its 
origin. But though it was not difficult to deduce the 
length of the folftitial fhadows, it was by no means eafy to 
determine the day on whieh either of the folitices actually 
happened, becaufe the length of the fhadow would appear 
to be the fame at thofe feafons for feveral fucceffive days. 
Jt appears, by fome very ancient Chinefe obfervations fill 
on record, that this inconvenience was remedied by obferving 
the length of the fhadow, ten or twenty days before thle 
folftice ; then waiting till they found the meridian fhadow 
again of the fame length, they concluded that the moment 
of the folltice happened on the intermediate day between 
thefe corre{ponding obfervations. 

The length of the year was determined from obfervations 
of the equinoxes, which could be much more exactly ob- 
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ferved ; for the obliquity of the ecliptic being determined 
by the method above deferibed, the length of the equinoc- 
tial was known, and the day on which the thadow corre- 
fponded to the computed fhadow was evidently the day of 
the equinox. 

It was by examining a fucceffion of thefe fimple obferva- 
tions, that Hipparchus firft difcoyered the great inequality, 
in the length of the four feafons, arifing from what is now 
called the equation of the orbit: and from the difcovery of 
this important faét, we may date the origin of phyfical 
aftronomy. 

GNOMONIC Cotumy. See Cotumn. 

Gyomonic, Polyhedron. See PoLyYHEDRON. 

Gxromonic, or Gnomonical projefion, that which reprefents 
the circles of ahemifphere, upona plain touching it in the 
vertex, by lines or rays from the centre of the hemifphere to 
all the points of the circles to be projecied. 

In this projection, all the great circles of the {phere are 
projected into right lines. Any leffer circle parallel to the 
plane of projeCtion is projected into a circle. And any leffer 
circle not parallel to the plane of projection, is projected into 
a conic fection. 

The gnomonic projection is alfo called the « horologiogra- 
phic projection,” becaufe it is the foundation of dialling. In 
other refpeéts it is not much ufed, becaufe the circles of the 
{phere are projected into conic feétions, which are difficult to 
be defcribed. However, this projection has its conveniences in 
the folution of fome problems of the fphere, on account of 
the great circles being all projected into right lines. 

Mr. Emerfon, known by an ingenious Treatife upon Flux- 
ions, and a variety of other publications, has given the theory 
and practice of the gnomonic projection, in his Treatife on 
the Projection of the Sphere, Lond. 1749, 8vo. See Pro- 
JECTION. 

GNOMONICA, Poapyouxr, or Gnomonics, the art of dial- 
ing, or of drawing fun and moon-dials, &c. on any given 
plane, 

It is thus called, as it fhews how to find the hour of the 
day, &c. by the fhadow of a gnomon or ityle. 

GNOSIMACHI, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, an ancient fect 
in religion, whofe diftingnifhing ehara¢ter was, that they 
were profeffed enemies of all ftudied knowledge in divinity. 

The word is yywzizxx0r, g.d. an enemy of wifdom or 
knowledge. ’ 

Basaleeans fays, that they were perfectly averfe from all 
the gnofes of Chriitianity, i.e. all the fcience or technical 
knowledge thereof. They held it an ufelefs labour to feek 
for gnofes in the holy feriptures ; and faid, that God requires 
nothing of men but good works; that it were, therefore, 
much better to walk with more fimplicity, and not to be fo 
folicitous about the dogmata of the gnoltic life. : 

GNOSSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Crete, more anciently called “« Cceratus,”? from the name of 
the river which watered it. It was the fixed refidence of 
Minos, once the capital of the ifland, and, according to 
Strabo, a wealthy and populous place, being 30 furlongs in 
compa{s, and full of inhabitants. This writer places it 20 
furlongs from the Aigean or Archipelago, and go from the 
African fea. Its port, called Heracleum, was at a confider- 
able diftance, according to Olivier about four or five leagues 
to the eaftward. Paufanias ( Attic.) fays, that it had a la- 
byrinth. From this town Ariadne, fo much celebrated by the 
poets, derived the name of Gnoffis. When the ifland was 
reduced by the Romans, Gnoffus was humbled, and Gortyna, 
her rival, raifed upon her ruius. Sonnini fays, that a {mall 
village, Cnoffou, near Candia, would recal to mind the fcite 
of the ancient town, were it not difcoverable, in a manner no 
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lefs certain than affiicting, from the rubbifh which covers it, 
and a great part of which has ferved for the buildings of 
modern Candia, which fee. See alfo Crete. 

GNOSTICS, in Lcckfiaftical Hiflory, ancient heretics, 
famous from the firft rife of Chriianity, principally in the 
Eatt. ny 

It appears from feveral paffages of the facred writings, 
particularly + John i. 18. 1 Tim. Vi. 20. and Col. ii. 8. that 
many perfons were infected with the Gnottic herefy in the 
firit century ; though the feét did not render itfelf confpi- 
cuous, either for number or reputation, before the time ef 
Adrian, when fome writers erroneoufly date its rife. 

The word is formed of the Latin gnofficus, and that of the 
Greek yusixo:, knowing, of ywuoxw, I know. 

The name Gnoltic was adopted by thofe of this feét, as 
if they were the only perfons who had the true knowledge of 
Chriitianity. Accordingly they looked on all the Chriitians 
as fimple, ignorant, and barbarous perfons, who explained 
and interpreted the facred writings, in a too low, literal, and 
unedtfying fignification, 

At firlt, the Gnoftics were only the philofophers and wits 
of thofe times, who formed for themfelves a peculiar fyftem 
of theology, agreeable to the philofophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato ; to which they accommodated all their interpre- 
tations of fcripture. Thefe enthufiaftic and felf-fufficient 
philofophers boafted of their being able to reftore mankind 
to the knowledge (gnofis) of the true and Supreme Being 
which had been loft in the world. They alfo foretold the ap- 
proaching defeat of the evsl principle, to whom they attributed 
the creation of this globe, and declared, in the moft pompous 
terms, the deftru€tion of his affociates, and the ruin of his 
empire. But é 

Gyostics afterwards became a generical name, compre- 
hending divers fe¢ts and parties of heretics, who rofe in the 
fill centuries, and who, though they differed among them- 
felves as to circumftances, yet all agreed in fome common 
principles. ‘Whey were fuch as corrupted the dorine of the 
gofpel by a profane mixture of the tenets of the oriental 
philofophy, concerning the origin of evil and the creation of 
the world, with its divine truths. 

It was one of the chief tenets of the philofophy of the 
Chriftian Gnoftics, that rational fouls were imprifoned in cor- 
rupt matter, contrary to the willof the Supreme Deity. In 
conformity to the opinion of the oriental fases, who expectedan 
extraordinary meflenger from the Moft High, endowed with 
wifdom and invefted with authority to communicate to mife- 
rable mortals juft notions of the Supreme Being, and to deli- 
ver them from the chains of the tyrants and ufurpers of this 
world, they believed, when Chritt appeared and wrought 
miracles of the moft aftonifhing and falutary kind, that he 
was the expected and wifhed-for meflenger. Accordingly 
they imagined that he would refcue men from the power of 
the malignant genit, or {pirits, to which, agreeably to their doc- 
trine, the world was fubjeéted, and fo free their fouls from the 
dominion of corrupt matter. Having admitted this fuppo- 
fition, they interpreted, or rather corrupted, all the precepts 
and doSrines of Chrift and his apoftles, in fuch a manner as 
to reconcile them with their own erroneous tenets. : 

_ Sueh were the Valentinians, Simonians, Carpocratians, 
Nicolazitans, &c. 

Grostics, a denomination fometimes alfo more particular- 
ly attributed to the fucceffors of the firft Nicolaitans and 
Carpocratians, in the fecond century, upon their laying afide 
the names of the firft authors. Such as would be thorough- 
ly acquainted with all their do&rines, reveries, and vifions, 
may confult St. Irenzus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and St. Epiphanius ; particularly the firlt of thefe 
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writers, who relates their fentiments at large, and confutes 
them at the fame time: indeed, he dwells more exprefsly on 
the Valentinians than any other fort of Gnoftics; but he 
fhews the general principles whereon all their miftaken opi- 
nions were founded, and the method they followed in explain- 
ing feripture. He accufes them with introducing into reli- 
gion certain vain and ridiculous genealogies, i. ¢. a kind of 
divine proceffions or emanations, which had no other founda- 
tion but in their own wild imagination. oi 

In effet, the Gnoftics confefled, that thefe eons or ema- 
nations were no where exprefsly delivered in the facred writ- 
ings ; but infifted, at the fame time, that Jefus Chrilt had inti- 
mated them in parables to fuch as could underftand him. 
They built their theology not only on the gofpels and the 
epiltles of St. Paul, but alfo on the law of Mofes and the 
prophets. 

Thefe laft laws were peculiarly feryiceable to them, on ac- 
count of the allegories and allufions with which they abound ; 
which are capable of different interpretations. 

However, their doétrine, concerning the creation of the 
world by one or more inferior beings of an evil or imperfect 
nature, led them to deny the divine authority of the books of 
the Old Teltament, which contradiéted this idle fiction, and 
filled them with an abhorrence of Mofes and the religion he 
taught; alleging, that he was aéuated by the malignant 
author of this world, who confulted his own glory and au- 
thority, and not the real advantage of men. Their perfua- 
fion that evil refided in matter, as its centre and fource, made 
them treat the body with contempt, difcourage marriage, 
and reject the doGrine of the refurre@tion of the body and its 
re-union with the immortal {pirit. heir notion, that male- 
volent genti_prefided in nature, and occafioned difeafes and 
calamities, wars and defolations, induced them to apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of magic, in order to weaken the 
powers or fufpend the influence of thefe malignant agents. 

The Gnoftics confidered Jefus Chrift as the Son of God, 
and, confequently, inferior to the Father, who came into the 
world for the refcue and happinefs of miferable mortals, op- 
prefled by matter and evil beings: but they rejected our 
Lord's humanity, on the principle that every thing corporeal 
is eflentially and intrinfically evil; and, therefore, the great- 
eft part of them denied the reality of his fufferings. They 
fet a great value on the Popeanng of the gofpel of St. John, 
where they fancied they faw a great deal of their ons or 
emanations under the /Vord, the Life, the Light, &c. They 
divided all nature into three kinds of beings, viz. hylic, or 
material ; p/ychic, or animal; and pneumatic, or {piritual. 

On the hike principle they alfo diltinguifhed three forts 
of men 3 material, animal, and Spiritual. 'Vhe firft, who were 
material, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably perifhed, 
both foul and body ; the third, fuch as the Gnoftics them- 
felves pretended to be, were all certainly faved ; the pfychic, 
or animal, who were the middle between the other two, 
were capable either of being faved or damned, according 
to their good or evil actions. 

With regard to their moral do@rines and conduét, they 
were much divided. "The greateft part of this feét adopted 
very auttere rules of life, recommended rigorous abitinence, 
and prefcribed fevere bodily mortifications, with a view of 
purifying and exalting the mind. However, fome main- 
tained, that there was no moral difference in human aétions 3 
and thus, confounding right with wrong, they gave a loofe 
rein to all the paflions, and aflerted the innocence of follow- 
ing blindly all their motions, and of living by their tumul- 
tuous dictates. They fupported their opinions and practice 
by various authorities: fome referred to fiftitious and apo- 
cryphal writings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroafter, Chri, 
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wd his apoftles; others boatted that they had deduced 
their fentiments from fecret doftrines of Chrift, concealed 
from the vulgar ; others afarmed, that they arrived at fupe- 
rior degrees of wifdom by an innate vigour of mind; and 
others aflerted, that they were inftru@ted in thefe myfterious 
parts of theological fcience by Theudas, a difciple of St. 
Paul, and by Matthias, one of the friends of our Lord. 
"The tenets of the ancient Gnoftics were revived in Spain, 
in the fourth century, by a fect called the Prifcilliani/?s. 
(See Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol.1.) 

The appellation Gnoilic fometimes alfo occurs in a 
good fenfe, im» the ancient ecclefialtical writers, and 
particularly in Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the per- 
fon of his Gnottic, d feribes the charaéters and qua- 
lities of a perfeét Chriftian. This point he labours in 
the feventh book of his Stromata, where he fhews, that 
one but the Gnoftic, or learned perfon, has any true reli- 
gion. He affirms, that were it poflible for a knowledge of 
God to be feparated from eternal falvation, the Gnoftic 
would make no feruple to choofe the knowledge ; and that 
if God would promife him impunity in doing of any thing 
he has once {poken again‘t, or offer him heaven on thofe 
terms, he would never alter a whit of his meafures. 

In this fenfe the father ufes Gnottics, in oppofition to the 
heretics of the fame name ; affirming, that the true Gnoitic 
is grown old in the ftudy of the holy feripture ; and that 
he preferves the orthodox doétrine of the apoftles, and of 
the church ; I 


whereas the falfe Gnoftic abandons all the 
apottolical traditions, as imagining himfelf wifer than the 
apottles. 

At length the name Gnoftic, which originally was the 
moft glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions and 
diffolute lives of the perfons who bore it; much as, in the 
prefent age, it has fared with the name quicii/t, pietif?, &c. 

GNU, in Zoolozy, a {pecies of Antelope, having horns 
thick, rough, and bent much forwards at the bafe, then fud- 
denly turned backwards, a ferruginous body, a neck with a 
mane, and a tail whitifh. This animal inhabits the country 
of the great Namaquas, to the north of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It feeds in large flocks in the plains: is exceedingly 
fierce, very fwiit, and fights with its herns ; it frequently draps 
on its knees, runs quickly in that pofture, furrowing the 
ground with its horns and legs. It isa fingular animal, having 
the body like a horfe, with a thick bill-like head, elegant 
taper legs like a deer, and the lachrymal furrows of the An- 
telope tribe. It is about 6! feet long, and 3 high at the 
fhoulders ; of a rufty brown colour, having its hair tipt with 
white, but on the breaft and fore-legs long and black ; the 
head is large and clumfy, with a {quare mouth and broad 
flaps over its nottrils; on the chin and gullet is a long hang- 
ing beard, or bunch of white hairs ; the neck is fhort, thick, 
and fomewhat arched, with an erect afh-coloured mane ; the 
tail is long, white, and flowing like that of ahorfe; the feet 
have only one fpurious hoof on each. The flefh is reckoned 
very good. 

GO is fometimes ufed in Laz, ina fpecial fignification. 
Thus, to go without day, and to go to God, denote as much 
as to be difmiffed the court, and to be acquitted. 

GOA, in Geography, an iMand in the Ea‘t Indian fea, 
riear the welt coaft of Hindooftan, feparated from the con- 
tinent by a river ca'led “ Mandova 3” about eight leagues 
jn circumference. “The foil, efpecially in the vallies, is fer- 
tile ; the trees are always covered ‘with leaves, flowers, and 
fruit; and fprings in abundance iffue from the mountains. 
The rainy feafon continues here from June till September 
or Oftober ¢ and thé larid-floods bring down fuch quantities 
of mud and fand as ftop up the haven and impede the 
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navigation. In the months of April and May the weather 
is fultry, but from Oétober to March it “is very mo- 
derate. 

Goa, acity and capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in 
India, the feat of a viceroy, and fee of an archbifhop,- 
taken by the Portuguefe general Albuberque in 1519 
from a prince of Saracen extraction. The port of Goa is 
naturally, ‘and {till more by the improvements of the Por- 
tuguefe, one of the beft in India; it is fortified with many 
caitles and towers, and furnifhed with abundance of good 
cannon. Beyond thefe caftles the channel becomes narrow 
ftraitening fometimes to one, fometimes to two miles, a 
its banks are planted with the beft fruits and fineft trees 
which India affords. Eight miles up the channel is the 
town of Goa. About the middle of this diltance 1s a palace, 
now ferving as a barrack for the garrifon ; and here begins 
a ftrong broad wall, two miles in length, which is a foot- 
walk when the country is overflowed, and in the vicinity of 
it a great quantity of falt is collected. This channel, which 
forms fo excellent a port, runs many miles into the country 
dividing it into feveral fruitful iffands and peniniulas, ira 
plentifully furnifh the city with neceffaries. Adjoining to 
this port is the haven of Murmugon, formed by the other 
channel, that runs between the ifland of Goa and peninfula of 
Salfete, and affords a fafe retreat to the Portuguefe and 
other fhips, when they are fhut out of the port by the fands 
which are brought down by the river Mandova, im confe- 
quence of the firft rains of June, and till the paffage is 
opened in Oétober. This port of Murmugon is defended 
by a caftle on the ifland of Salfete, and a good garrifon 
At the fouth entrance into the channel are the rus of Old 
Goa; and from thence to the new city is a commodious 
road, elegantly adorned with trees for fruit and fhade, 
The walls of the new city, which is decaying, include A 
{pace of 12 miles in circuit; and the public ftructures that 
remain fufficiently evince its former grandeur as well as ex- 
tent. The number of inhabitants is faid to be about 20,000 ; 
they confift of native Portuguefe, Meitazos, and eee 
or natives, who are black as jet, with long black hair. and 
fine features; here are alfo many negro flaves, and Pagans 
of different nations. As to the character of the Pe ree 
the men are faid to be, for the moft part, proud, coisa: 
jealous, revengeful, and indigent ; the women lazy, reiskrone 
and as well {killed in poifoning as any in the world = 
215 miles S.S.E. from Bombay. ‘The inquifition, former] 
exifting in this place, is now abolifhed. N. lat. 15° 28 ai 
FE. long. 737 45'45". : 

Goa, or Goach, a kingdom on the weit and fouth-weft 
coaft of the ifland of Celebes, which, after various conflicts 
and revolutions, is now dependent on the kingdom of Boni 
The capital of the fame name ftands on a little ifland, on the 
banks of a river, whence the kingdom derives its aasere has 
tion. It was built about the fame period as Samboupo 
and Tello ; and was taken by the Dutch in 1778. S i 

12’. E. long. 11 THe wr 

GOACHO, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of Lima near 
the Pacific ocean; 65 miles N.N.W. of Lima. S. lat. 
Oe 
GOAD, in Rural Economy, a term applied to a pointed 
inttrument, by which oxen are driven when employed in team- 
Jabour. It has frequently, lkewife, a leather thong at 
ete to the contrary end of it, fo as to forma i of 
whip. 

GOAFY'I, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Mandinga, on the Senegal. 2 

GOAHIROsS, a nation of South America, fituated be- 
tween the jurifdiction of Maracaibo and the Rio, of river 
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de Ja Hache: they occupy the coaft for more than 30 
Jeagues, and extend equally far into the interior part of the 
country. They have at all times been confidered as the 
moft ferocious of the maritime Indians. The Spaniards 
hever-even attempted to conquer them. Some miffionaries 
have made efforts for inftructing and profelyting them: to 
the Chriftian faith, but without any permanent effect. 
Their number amounts to 30,c00. ‘They are governed by 
a cazique, for whom they have erected a citadel upon a 
fmall eminence, ‘called “ La Teta,’? the Pap; at. the 
diltance of fome leagues from the fea. They breed hortes 
upon which they mde with incredible rapidity. heir 
troops are all mounted, each foldier carrying a carabine, 
cartridge-box, bow and quiver. They experience much 
friendihip from the Englith of Jamaica. They affift them 
with advice, and fupply them with arms. Thefe marauders 
have rarely any communication with Maracaibo, becaufe, 
as its jurifdi€tion is the principal fcene of their robberies 
and atrocities, the inhabitants are obliged to be continually 
on their guard, fo as to be always ready to repel the aggref- 
fions of fuch troublefome neighbours. The Spanith city 
to which they chiefly refort is Rio-de-la-Hache, depending 
upon the vice-royalty of Santa Fé, where they barter their 
commodities. They fet out in bands, moft commonly pre- 
ceded by their wives, who carry their children upon their 
backs, befides other loads, too heavy even for beatts of 
burden. Dreading impofition, they have never adopted 
the nfe of fpecie, but barter their horfes and oxen chiefly 
for fpirituous liquors, to the ufe of which they are much 
addicted. Urged by their neceffities they recur to arms, 
and threaten the neareft city or village. After fome hofti- 
lities, the Spaniards fue for peace, and obtain it in confide- 
ration of fome pipes of brandy and other f{maller articles. 
Although thefe Indians are well received in the Spanifh 
cities, they will not admit any Spaniard into their country ; 
and yet fome Spanifh {mugglers contrive, for pecuniary con- 
fiderations, to obtain a pafiport and efcort for traverfing 
the country of the Goahiros, and they have thus acquired 
many partizans among the Spaniards themfelves; but their 
principal and mott ufetul conne¢tion is formed with the Enghifh 
of Jamaica. By them they are fupplied, not only with arms 
and ammunition, but with the ituffs that clothe theme 
Their drefs is ornamented by a great variety of feathers, 
fragments of fhining metals, and gold ridiculoufly fixed to 
their ears, nofe, and arms. The articles with which they 
furnifh the Englifh in exchange for the merchandize they 
receive are pearls, which they fifh in their own ports, 
and horfes, mules, and oxen. Their ferocity is fuch, that 
even the Englifh will feldom fo far confide in them as to ven- 
ture on fhore, but the bufinefs of bartering is tranfacted on 
board, and the fhips haften to depart. he fhips that are 
accidentally caft upon the coaft, immediately become: the 
prey of thefe cannibals, who maffacre the crew and devour 
their flefh; dividing the cargo among thofe who are prefent 
on the occafion. ‘The Goahiros are faid to be a formidable 
nation, well mounted, armed, and difciplinedy' and able to 
bring into the field 40,000 effective men. 
- On the eaftern part of the territory of the Goahiros are 
the ‘ Cocinas’’ Indians, who live like favages, but are fo 
cowardly “and pufillanimous as to allow the Goahiros te 
exercife an authority, which the bold always acquire over 
the timid. Thefe favages are, in faét, merely the flaves of 
other favages. Depors’s travels, vol. i. 

GOAL. See Gaon. 

GOAL-PARAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
_ in Bengal, fituated on the Burhampooter, and on the bor- 
ders of “Affam ; where the Europeans have factors, who carry 
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on a confiderable trade with Affam, Bootan, Thibet, &c. ; 
32 miles I. of Rangamatty. 

GOAN, the name of a Perfian tree, of the afhes of which 
they make a fort of antifpodon, or medicinal powder, for 
difeafes of the eyes. 

GOANAGOODY, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan, 
in Marawar; 8 miles E. of Tripalore. 

GOANDA, a naked, favage and ferocious race, who in- 
habited the extenfive and unexplored wildernefs, E. of Nag- 
pour, in Hindooftan, which is pervaded by the great river 
Bain, or Baun Gonga, and terminates in the mountains 
bounding the Englifh circars. : 

GOAR, Sr. a town of France, in the department of the 
Rhine and Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Simmern, fituated on the weft fide of the Rhine, in 
which there is, near this place, a water-fall; 16 miles S. of 
Coblentz. N. lat. 50° 8’. E. long. 7° 43'. 

Goan-Vetch, a name fometimes applied to the fummer 
vetch. See Taner and Vercu. ' 

GOARING, on Ship-board. ‘The feamen fay a fail is 
cut goaring, when it is cut floping by degrees, and is broader 
at the clew than at the ear-ring, as all top-fails and top- 
gallant-fails are. 

GOAS, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 11 miles E. of 
Moorthedabad. 

GOAT, in Zoology. See Capra. 


Goat, in Rural Economy, is an animal, that in particular 
fituations may be kept with advantage by the farmer, as 
where the country is rocky and barren, and there is but 
little keep for any other fort of animal. The goat is ca- 
pable of climbing the fteepeft rocks, and of browfing upon 
the briers, heath, and fhrubs of feveral different kinds, which 
are rejected by other forts of animals. When turned into paf- 
ture grounds they fhould confequentlybe prevented from nip- 
ping the young fhoots of trees and other woods, as they 
prefer them to the grafs. 

They are beneficial in feveral different points of view, as 
in their milk, which they afford plentifully, and which is of 
a very excellent quality. In fome cafes, this and cow’s 
milk are mixed together, and a highly valuable cheefe pre- 
pared from them. 

’ "The young kids are likewife very excellent food, and two 
or three are frequently brought forth at a time, often twice 
in the courfe of the year. 

The hair of the goat is alfo very valuable for different 
purpofes, as the making of ropes to be ufed in the water, 
which are extremely durable. A fort of ftuffis alfo formed 
from it in fome places. It may be fheared in the fame 
manner as wool from the fheep. , 

The fuet of the goat is excellent, the animals being in 
fome p]aces, as in Caernarvonfhire, killed merely for the 
object of their fuet ; which is capable of being made into 
candles of a fuperior quality to thofe of the common 
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Their horns conftitute valuable handles for tucks and 
pen-kmives. The fkin of the young kid is well fuited to 
the glove manufaory, from its taking on a dye better than 
any other fort of ikin. The old {kin is highly ufe- 
ful alfo, being in many cafes preferred to that of the theep ; 
befides, the ficth affords a cheap and abundant food for the 
winter months, efpecially when the kids have been. fent 
early to market. The haunches of the goat are often falt- 
ed and dried, and fupply all the ufes of bacon; ‘and are 
known by the Welch under the natne coch yr aden, or hung 
venifon. 

In choefing goats for keeping, the following diredtions 
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fhould be attended to. The male fhould have a large body, 
with long hair, and ftraight {tiff legs, the neck fhould be 
plain and fhort, the head fmall.and flender, the horns large, 
the eyes prominent, and the beard long. 

The female ought to have a large udder with well 
fized teats, and with none or very {mall horns. 

Goats are beft kept in flocks, in order that they may 
have the lefs difpofition to ftraggle ; and they fhould have 
ood fhelter both for fummer and winter, great heat and 
cold being equally injurious to them. 

The period of coupling them is about December. 

They are moftly kept without litter in the winter feafon, 
in clean paved yards or other places. 

The kids may be prepared for the table in a 
manner fimilar in fome degree to that of the Jamb. 

They have been vulgarly fuppofed ufeful in ftables from 
the difagreeable odour that iffues from the males at parti- 
cular feafons, but there are probably no real grounds for 
fuch a conclufion. 

Goar-fifh,. Caprifcus, in Ichihyography, the name of a 
fith, called alfo by fome caper. It is a {pecies of BALLISTEs. 
In the middle of its back it has three very itrong and 
large prickles, the firlt of which is three times as large 
as any of the others, and all are connected by a mem- 
brane 

The whole fith is covered with a fcaly fkin; but the 
fcales have more the appearance of thofe of a ferpent than 
thofe of the ith; for they are placed in cancellated lines in- 
terfeGting one another, and are fo well fixed, that they 
with difficulty come off ; and wood or ivory may be polifh- 
ed with the fkin, as with the coramon fifh-fkin ufed by 
the turners, &c. It is of a blueifh-green colour, {potted 
with a fine blue, and the back and belly fins are black, with 
fome blue and red fpots. Its whole figure is very broad 
and flat, as well as fhort, fo that it approaches to a round 
form. It feldom exceeds #wo pounds in weight. It is 
caught in the Mediterranean, but not commonly. ‘The 
fin of it is frequently found in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. 

Goat Jflands, in Geography, two {mall iflands near the 
S. coait of Jamaica, they are denominated Great and Little ; 
the former is fituated in N. lat. 17° 53’. E. long. 76° 51'; 
and the latter about a mile N. W. from it. r 

Goar Jfland, the fouthernmolt of the Bafhee iflands, in 
the Eaft Indian fea. N. lat. 20° 6’. E. long. 121°.—Alfo, 
a {mall ifland among the Philippines, near the S. W. coatt 
of Lugon. N. lat. 137 52'. E.long. 120° 13’—Alfo, a 
{mall illot of America, in the ftate of Rhode ifland, op- 
pofite to the town of Newport, and on which is Fort 
Wathington. 

Goat’s Beard, in Botany. See 'TRAGOPOGON. 

Goat's Eye, in Surgery. See Eve. 

Goat's Horns, petrified. In Dr. Grew’s “ Rarities of Gre- 
fham College,” p. 257, a Tephrites beetii, or goat’s horn, in 
that colleétion, is defcribed as broken at both ends, about 
fix inches long, and 24 inches acrofs at the broadeft part, 
the belly an inch over and furrowed, the back fomewhat 
edged, of an afhen colour, inwardly blueifh grey, outwardly 
mixed with oblique and white ttreaks, bended, one end 
thicker than the other: it is added, that fuch are found in 
Germany, Moravia, Silefia and other parts, and eflervefce 
with nitric acid. 

In the Analyfis of the Labours of the French national In- 
ftitute for 1809, it is mentioned that M. Cuvier in the 
alluvial foils near Etampes had difcovered horns, fome of 
which do not feem to differ effentially from the horns of 
the exilting {pecies of goats. The evidence in neither of 
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the above cafes, or any other which we have feen, is fuffie 
ciently {trong to prove the foffil horns of this clafs to have 
really belonged to goats: and analogy would juttify us 
rather, in referring them to the extinct race of animals, 
fifh, and vegetables with which the ftrata are fo abundantly 
ftored, in fome parts of the feries. 

Goaw’s Rue. See GALEGA. 

Goat, Scape. See SCAPE-GOAT. 

Goav’s Sucker. See CAprimUuLGus. 

Goat's Stones, greater. See SATYRIUM. 

Goat’s Stones, leffer. See Oncuts. 

Goav’s Thorn. See AsTRAGALUS. 

GOATFIELD, in Geography, a mountain of Scotland, 
in the ifland of Arran; the f{ummit of which is 2840 feet 
above the level of the fea. 

GOAVE, Granp, a town of the ifland of Hifpaniolas 
ro miles S.W. of Leogane. 

Goave, Petit, a f{ea-port town of the ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, with a harbour capable of receiving veflels of the 
largeit fize fafe from winds ; in its environs are plantations 
of fugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton. The town is the 
emporium to which the inhabitants of Grand Goave, and 
other places, fend their commodities; 20 miles W.8.W. of 
Leogane. N. lat. 18° 26’. W. long. 73° 37'. 

GOBAN, atown of Perfia, in the province of Chufiftan ; 
75 miles S. of Sufter. 

Goxay, or Geban, a {mall ifland in the mouth of the 
Euphrates, or Shat el Arab, at the entrance into the gulf 
of Perfia, with a town upon it; 50 miles E.S.E. of 
Baffora. N. lat. 30° 10’. E. long. 48° 25. 

GOBANNIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Bri- 
tain, placed in Antonine’s Itinerary between Burrium or 
Uik, and Magnis or Kenchelter, 12 miles from the former 
and 22 from the latter, and fuppofed to be Abergavenny, 
which fee. 

GOBBI, in Geography, a country of Africa, between 
that of Camma, and cape Lopez Gonfalvo; the chicf 
trade of which confifts in elephants and iyory. The chief 
town is about a day's journey dillant« from the Atlantic. 
N. lat. 1° 30’. See Camma. 

GOBBINS, in Mining, is a name with the colliers of 
feveral diftricts for the hole-ing dtuff and other refufe of 
their works; 2s alfo for the hollows or {paces behind them, 
into which they throw the refufe coal, earth, and ftones ; 
which lait are alfo called waites and old-hollows. 

In the coal-pits about Wednefbury in Staffordfhire, and 
at Donifthorp, Danby-Hall, &c. in Derbythire, the gob- 
bins take fire {poutaneoufly after fome time, unlefs the air 
is excluded from them, owing to duns, tow, tawe or cat- 
dirt, a thin ftratum found near the coal, which heats, fwells, 
and fpontaneoufly inflames, by the contaét of air and moii- 
ture. At Donilthorp they encafe their gobbias in walls of 
tempered clay at certain diitances, for excluding the air. 

GOBBS, otherwife Codbles, are pieces of coal from the 
fize of walnuts to that of a man’s fit or larger, which are 
occafionally picked or raked out of the fleck or refufe 
{mall coals at the collieries, either by poor perfons, who are 
allowed to do fo, or for fale. Thefe are what in London, 
and many places in the eaft and fouth of England, would 
be called round-coals and highly valued, on account of the 
abfence of very fmall or duit coals among them, Where, 
the rage among the buyers and dealers is for /arge coals, 
as about Wednefbury in Staffordfhire, and the Erewahh vale 
in Derbyfhire and Nottinghamfhire, an inconceiyable waite 
is made of cobbles and fleck; in working the thick coal 
about Wednefbury a heap of fuch, fix or feven yards thick, 
is faid to be left and wafted on the floor of their works: 

and 
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and to occafion a further wafte of a rib or wall of folid 
coal, round each {tall or chamber, for excluding the 
air, which would otherwife fire thefe wafte heaps. See 
Gorsws. 

GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eftablifhed at 
Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, for the making of ta- 
pellry, and other furniture for the ule of the crown. The 
hhoufe where this manufa¢tory is earried on was built by two 
brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excellent dyers ; 
and the firlt that brought to Paris, in the reign of Francis I. 
the fecret of dyeing that beautiful {carlet colour ftill known 
by their name ; as well as the little river Bievre, on whofe 
banks they fixed their dye-houfe ; and whichis now known 
by no other name than that of the river of the Gobe- 
lins. 

It was in the year 1667 that this place, till then called 
6 Gobelins’ Folly,” changed its name into that of “ Hotel 
Royal des Gobelins,’ in confequence of an edié&t of Louis 
XIV. Monf. Colbert having re-eftablifhed, and with new 
magnificence enriched and completed the king’s palaces, 
particularly the Louvre and Thuilleries, began to think of 
making furniture fuitable to the grandeur of thofe build- 
ings: with this view he called together all the ableft work- 
men in the divers arts and manufactures throughout the 
kingdom; particularly painters, tapeltry-makers, {culp- 
tors, gold{miths, ebonifts, &c. and by fplendid offers, 
pentions, privileges, é&c. called others from foreign na- 
tions. 

And to render the intended eftab'ifhment firm and lafting, 
he brought the king to purchafe the Gobelins, for them to 
work in, and draw up a fyftem of laws, or policy, in feven- 
teen articles. 

By thefe it is provided, that the new manufactory fhall 
be under the adminiftration of the fuperintendant of the 
king’s buildings, arts, &c. that the ordinary matters there- 
of {hall take cognizance of all aétions and proceffes 
brought againit any of the perfons in the faid manufac- 
tory, their fervants and dependants; that no other ta- 
peltry work fhall be imported from any other country, 
&e. 

‘The Gobelins has ever fince remained the firft manufactory 
of this kind in the world. The quantity of the fineft and 
nobleft works that have been produced by it, and the number 
ef the beft workmen bred up therein, are incredible ; and 
the prefent flourifhing condition of the arts and ma- 
nufactures of France is, in a great meafure, owing there- 
two. 

Tapeltry work, in particular, is their glory. Dyring the 
fuperintendance of M. Colbert, and his fucceflor M. de 
Louvois, the making of tapeltry is faid to have been prac- 
tifed to a degree of perfeétion, {carce inferior to what was 
before done by the Englifh and French. 

The battles of Alexander, the four feafons, four elements, 
the king’s palaces, and a feries of the principal a¢tions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage to the firft 
conqueft of Franche Comté, done from the defigns of M. 
Le Brun, director of the manufaQory of the Gobelins, are 
maiter-pieces in their kind. 

GOBEMOUCH,, the fly-catcher lizard, a {pecies of Ame- 
rican lizard that is always employed in catching of flies. It 
is the {malleft of all the lizard kind, and is very beautiful, 
its {kin often appearing as if covered with leaf-gold, or leaf- 
filver, and in fome others of a green, or red and gold, won- 
derfully bric¢ht and beautiful. They are not at all hy or 
fearful of men, but as they do not hurt, fo they feem to 
dread none; they enter chambers and clofets, and do no fort 
ef damage, but deftroy the flies and other troublefome yer- 
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min they find there. Their whole lives feem {pent in the 
chace of thefe infeéts, and it is a very pleafing thing to ob- 
ferve the various ways they have of catching them. They 
are very cleanly creatures, and may be fuffered to run over 
the table at meal time; where, if they fee a fly, they will 
purfue it over the very hands or cloaths of people, or over 
the difhes, without doing the lealt hurt. 

Notwithftanding their great beauty while alive, they are 
only of a dufky grey when dead, all their other colours im- 
mediately vanifhing. 

GOBE-MOUCHE, in Ornithology, a name given by 
Buffon to feveral {pecies of Lanius, Todus, Turdus, Mufei- 
capa, and Motacilla, which fee refpectively. 

GOBIN, Sv., in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aifne ; celebrated for its manufacture of 
plate-clafs; 4 miles S. of la Fere. See Grass. 

COBIO, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Cottus ; and alfo of 
Cyprinus; which fee refpectively. 

GOBIUS, a genus of the thoracic order, poffefing? 
according to Linneus, the following effential character. 
Head fmall, eyes approximated, with two punctures be- 
tween ; gill-membrane four-rayed ; body fmall, compreffed 
on each fide, covered with {mall fcales, and furaifhed with 
a {mall tubercle behind the vent; the ventral fins united 
into an oval or funnel fhape ; and the dorfal fins two in num- 
ber. 

At the time Linnzus wrote his Sy tema Nature. the above 
charaéter was probably found fufficiently explicit to embrace, 
in a correct and lucid order, all the fpecies of this natural 
tribe of fifhes at that period known. ‘This, however, it mutt 
be confeffed, is not precifely the cafe at prefent. The num- 
ber of fpecies has been materially augmented by the recent 
difceveries of naturalilts, and among thefe are certain kinds 
which exhibit differences eflentially diffimilar from each other; 
though {till, in the idea of the Linnzan ftudent, they can be 
only referable to the genus Gobius; while others, no lefs 
intimately allied, cannot, without a palpable innovation on 
the order of nature, be configned to that genus. The later 
French writers, as Latreille, Bofe and others, after the ex- 
ample of Lacépede, divide the Linnean Gobii, and their 
natural affinities, into four diftinét genera, namely, Gonius, 
Gosioiprs, Gosiomorus, and GopriomMoROIDES, an exten- 
fion perhaps requilite, or at leaft admiffible. This extenfiou 
is indeed, in our own opinion, rather defirahle, and we refrain 
from adopting it only to avoid that degree of perplexity 
which might probably refult from the diiperticn of the fpe- 
cies into the feveral diftin@ articles, which would then be- 
come neceflary. For this reafon, we propofe to concentrate 
the whole in one point of view, obferving only to refer the 
{pecies refpectively to their different genera as we proceed, 
and by this means leayeit to the judgment of the reader, whe- 
ther thofe recently eflablifhed genera ought to be in reality 
confidered effentially diftinét, or as only conflituting the na- 
tural fubdivifions of the Linnean genus Gobius. 

The habits of thefe fifhes in yreneral appear to correfpond; 
they are chiefly inhabitants of waters contiguous to the 
fhores, and lie concealed among the rocks, under ftones, ov 
in the fand and mud of feas and rivers: they feed on worms, 
infeéts, and the {pawn and fry of fifhes; and adhere firmly” 
to the rocks or other hard fubilances by means of their ven- 
tral fins. : 

Species. 

Genus Gobius —Ventral fins untied ; dorfal fins two. . 

+ Sedtion. Petivral fins attached clafe to the body. 

Bopparnti. Rays of the anterior dorfal fin cirriform, 
the third very | Pallas. 

; A native 


song. 
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A native of the Indian feas, in common about fix inches 
in length, and never exceeding eleven or twelve inches. The 
head thick, blunt, and fomewhat convex, with ae of brown 
and white; crown convex, and gradually floping down ; 
jaws of nearly equal length ; lips thick and flefhy ; eyes ver- 
tical and oblong ; gill-membrane livid. The body is rather 
convex, tapering flightly towards the tail, and covered with 
{mall and foft feales ; the colour blueifh brown above, be- 
neath pale yellow, inclining to whitifh; the back marked with 
a longitudinal feries of feven brown {pots, beneath which, on 
the fides, are f:ven other {pots of the fame colour, but thefe 
latter are fpeckled with white ; the vent, which is fituated 
rather nearer the head, is furrounded by a black circle, be- 
hind which is a conie peduncle, The dorfal fins are blueifh 
black, the firlt including five rays, has the membrane fpotted 
with white ; the membrane of the fecond is remarkable in 
having fix white lines between each ray, thefe rays are feta- 
ceous, and ameunt to twenty-five in number ; the pectoral 
@n is roundifh, and includes twenty-one rays; ventral, thirty- 
four ; anal, twenty-five ; and the tail, which is blueiih white, 
eighteen rays. 

Lacocrenatus. Upper jaw hemifpherical ; no tongue 
and lateral line. Pallas. 

The native place of this fpecies is uncertain; it was firft 
defcribed by Kolreuter, in the Tranfactions of the Royal 
Academy of Peterfburgh, and afterwards by Pallas in his 
“ Spicilegia Zoologica.’” The head is fhort, thick, and 
deftitute of {cales, the mouth tranfverfe ; eyes diftant, {mall, 
and covered with a common kin; upper jaw very thick, 
the lower with a few larger teeth, which are a little hooked ; 
the lips cleft in the middle, doubled, the upper flethy and 
very thick, and alfo reaching much beyond the jaw ; palate 
with numerous crowded teeth of fimall fize on the margin. 
The body round, compreffed towards the tail, of a grey or 
brown colour, and covered with minute fcales ; vent in the 
middle of the body. The firft dorfal fin contains fix rays of 
a fimple form, the rays in the fecond fin, like thofe of the tail, 
are branched, and amount in number to eleven ; the pectoral 
fin lanceolate oval, with fifteen rays; ventral, with eight fhort 
crowded rays ; anal, ten rays ; and caudal, twelve. ‘The total 
length of this fifh about three or four inehes. 


Cyprivoipes. Body covered with large fub-ciliated 
{eales ; tail rounded ; the membrane conne¢ting the rays tef- 
{cilate with brown. Pallas. 

About the fize of a finger, the body of acomprefled form, 
thickifh, conyex, grey brown above, beneath whitifh ; fkin 
foft and cancellated with fine lines; teeth minute and nearly 
equal ; tongue flat, foft, and obtufe ; eyes lateral and be- 
tween them a blackifh femi-lanceolate creit ; rays of the fins 
moltly branched ; lateral line obfolete. The {pecies inhabits 


Amboina. 
Lanceotatus. ‘Tail very long and acutely pointed. 
Bloch. Gobius oceanicus, Pallas. 


Inhabits the brooks and rivers of Martinico, where Plu- 
mier faw it in great abundance. The body is oblong, and 
covered with round imbricated {cales, which are larger on the 
polterior part. The head is long and truncated ; the eyes 
vertical with black pupil, and golden iris; jaws equal; tongue 
loofe and acute 5 cheeks blucifh edged with red ; lateral line 
in the middle of the body, and the vent nearer the head ; 
dorfal and anal fins with fimple, foft, diftant rays, connected 
by athin membrane ; rays of the firit dorfal membrane ex- 
tended far beyond the membrane ; between the dorfal fins on 
each fide a brown {pot ; peoral fin ycllow edged with blue ; 
tuil at the bafe greenifh yellow, the edge vioet, The fleth 
excellent. » 


Mixutus. Whitifh, fpotted with ferraginous: rays of 
the dorfal and caudal fins obfcurely itreaked with the latter. 
Donoy. Gobius minutus; albicans ferrugineo-maculains, radits 
dorfalibus, et caudalibus ferrugineo obfolete firiatis, Pallas. Mi- 
nute or [potted goby, Pennant. 

«« The minute or {potted goby is a pretty, delicate, little 
creature, whofe ufual length very rarely exceeds two inches 
and a half, or at the utmoft three inches. Pallas, who de- 
{cribes this fpecies, defines its chara¢ter with much preci- 
fion; he {peaks efpecially of the obfolete ftreaks acrofs the 
rays of the two dorfal fins and tail, which are fufficiently 
diftinét, except when the fins happen to be cenfiderably ex- 
panded, at which time they indeed appear as fo many feries 
of unconnected dots. Thefe ftreaks or dots are uniformly 
conftant in all the fpecimens of the fifh that have fallen 
under our obfervation, varying a trifle only in the tint or 
denfity of colour. 

“ Bloch does not include this f{pecies in either of his works 
on fifhes. Pennant confiders it as the Gobius aphya of 
Linneus, in which particular later writers are miflaken; 
it mutt however be confeffed, that there till remains fome 
little doubt as to the precife difference between the aphya 
and minutus; Linneus tells us the former has the body and 
fins barred with brown, and this will, ina certain degree, 
apply to the charaéters of minutus. hat the {potted goby 
is the minutus of Pallas cannot admit of doubt. 

“< Tt has been imagined, on the authority of Mr. Pennant, 
that the {potted goby appeared on our coaits only during 
the fummer months, and was befides extremely local. This 
idea is certainly unfounded, for we have received them from 
various parts of the fea-coaft in all feafons of the year In 
the wide {weep of fands, called Traeth Levan, which extends 
along the fouth-fide of Beaumaris bay; upon the fhores of 
the Severn; and alfo many other of our fandy coatts, this 
diminutive fifh has attracted our remark {wimming or lurk- 
ing among the fhrimps in the fhallew pools left by the fea at 
ebb-tide. The fame fpecies is likewife not unfrequently 
captured with the fprats, at a {hort diftance from the fhore. 

“ In the firft dorfal fin are fix rays, in the fecond cleven; 
the pectoral fin contains twenty rays; the ventral, nineteen; 
anal, eleven; and tail fixteen.”’ 

We have been the more explicit in detailing the charaéter 
and hiitory of the fpotted geby, in order to enable the 
reader to comprehend the precife difference between this and 
the following fpecies. 

Apnya. Body and fins barred with brown, Linn. Muf. 
Ad. Fr. Gobius uncialis, pinna dorfi fecunda officulorum 175 
Art 

Defcribed as a very fmall f{pecies found in the Nile and 
fome parts of the Mediterranean; the length about an inch, 
The firft dorfal fin, as in minutus, contains fix rays, the 
fecond fixteen or feventeen; pectoral, according to Linnzus, 
eighteen, or one lefs, as Artedi mentions. Linneus tates 
the number of rays in the ventral tin at twelve, Artedi at 
only fix, and in deferibing thofe of the anal fin they differ 
again, thefe being, as Artedi informs us, no more than eleven, 
though Linnzus fays they amount in number to no defs than 
fourteen. 

Jozo. Rays of the dorfal fin fetaceous, and extending 
above the membrane. Linn. Jozo, Salv. Gobius albus, Ren- 
del. Gabius tertius, Will. 

This is an inhabitant of the European and Mediterranean 
feas ; its length is from four to fix inches; the bedy above 
brown, beneath whitifh, and the whole covered with feales, 
The head is compreffed; pupil of the eye black with the 
iris white; the back flightly arched; jaws of equal length, ~ 
and armed with numerous fmall teeth; the lateral line 

ftraight, 
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ftraight, blackifh, and placed in the middle of the body. 
The colour of the fins, whieh is blue, conftitutes, according 
to Bloch, the characteriftic diftinétion of this particular fpe- 
cies. Its haunts are the fandy fhores of the fea, and its food 
teftaceous animals, crabs, and other marine creatures. 
Though highly prolific, it is obferved not to multiply very 
faft, its eggs being eagerly fought after by the larger kinds 
of fifhes. The flefh is indifferent, being hard and meagre. 

Exrerris. Anal fin with nine rays; tail roundifh. La- 
geritroém. Gobius Chinenfis, Ofbeck. 

Whitith, covered with large, round, and fmooth {fcales, 
and marked on the back near the gill-covers with an ample 
violet fpot; both the dorfal fins of equal height, the firit 
containing fix rays, the fecond eleven; pectoral fin twenty; 
ventral, ten; anal, nine; and tailten. The f{pecies inhabits 
China. 

Pecrinirostris. Teeth in the lower jaw horizontal. 
Gmel.—Lageritr. Apocryptes Chinenfis, Ofbeck. 

A fith of {mall fize found in China: the firft dorfal fin 
contains five rays, the fecond twenty-fix; pectoral, nineteen ; 
central, twelve; anal, twenty-fve ; and caudal, fifteen. 

Bicotor. Fufcous; all the fins black. Linn.—Briinn 

ifc. 
‘ Length from three to four, or rarely exceeding fix inches, 
and inhabits the Mediterannean fea. The rays of the fins 
project very inconfiderably above the conne¢ting membrane. 

Cruentatus. Mouth puftulate with red; rays of the 
dorfal fins reaching above the membrane. Briinn. 

About a fpan in length, the mouth, gill-covers, chin, 
and fins puftulate with fanguineous red f{pots; beneath the 
eyes a tranfverfe membranaceous line, and two others placed 
longitudinally before the dorfal fin; fins generally brownifh, 
with fetaceous rays; pectoral rounded; ventral blueifh, with 
the rays fplit at the end; tail pointed and flightly banded 
with black. Gmelin is inclined to think this may be only a 
variety of the fpecies Jozo. 

PaGaNnetLus. Tail and fecond dorfal fin purplifh at the 
bafe; the firft dorfal fin edged with a yeliowifh line. Linn. 
Gobius paganellus, Hafflelquitt. 

Length three, four, or fix inches; the body flightly 
compreffed and whitifh, with a green tinge, and marked 
with blackifh dots or fmall fpots. Native of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Arasicus. Five pofterior rays of the firft dorfal fin ter- 
minating in a red filament twice the length of the membrane. 
Forfk. 

Native of Djidda in Arabia. The body is about the fize 
of the little finger, and of a greenifh-brown colour, with 
numerous confluent violet {pots and fpecks of blue; fkin 
foft and covered with minute firm fcales; fins fpotted; tail 
cuneated. 

Nesutosus. Second ray of the firft dorfal fin ending in 
a black filament twice as long as the body. Forfk. 

Inhabits the fame fea as the former, and nearly the fame fize ; 
body whitifh, with brown clouded confluent fpots, beneath 
white without {pots; fcales rhombic and rigid; peétoral fins 
geenennss with obfolete brown fpots at the bafe; ventral 

rownifh; dorfal fin and tail tranfparent, dotted with 
brown; anal fin hyaline, with the outer edge black. 

Piumiert. Upper jaw prominent. Bloch. 

This, according to Plumier, inhabits the rivers of the An- 
tilles in great numbers, and is in much efteem for the table, 
its flefh being of good flavour, and very wholefome. ‘The 
body is round, fleflty, above tawny, yellow on the fides and 
white beneath ; the whole covered with fmall fcales ; head 
large ; vent in the middle of the body ; lateral line ftraight ; 
. Vou, XVI. 


fins yellow ; pectoral and caudal yellow at the edoe, with 
branched rays; dorfal and anal with fimple rays. . 

OcrLtaris. Upper jaw longer ; firit dorfal fin fix-rayed, 
with a black ocellated {pot near the bafe on the pofterior 
part. Brouffonet. 

Found in the frefh waters of Otaheitee. The head is ra- 
ther compreffed, fub-conic, blackifh, above flightly curved, 
obtufely carinated in the middle; teeth unequal, and minute, 
thofe of the lower jaw fmaller ; body comprefled, lance- 
olate, covered on the pofterior part with imbricated, ciliated 
{cales, and obfcurely clouded with olive and black ; beneath 
glaucous. 

Nicer. Blackifh varied, fecond dorfal fin with about 
fourteen rays. Artedi. Gobius niger, Donov. Brit. Fithes. 
Apocryptes Cantonenfis, Ofbeck. Black goby. 

Native of the European and Afiatic feas. 
inches ; colour blueifh black, varied. 

Bosc. Body and tail grey, fpeckled with brown; the 
former marked with feven tranfverfe whitifh bands. Lacépede. 

Defcribed and figured in the work of Lacépede, on the 
authority of Bofc, who obferved it on the coaits of North 
America ; it- grows to the length of four inches; the head 
is broader than the body ; the firft four rays of the anterior 
dorfad fin terminate in a filament; and the body, which is 
{mooth, is apparently without fcales. The flefh is never 


Length fix 


eaten. 
Czruteus. Body blue; caudal fin red, with black 
border. Lacépede. 


Inhabits the feas on the eaftern coafts of Africa, where it 
was obferved by Commerfon, who defcribes its appearance in 
the water, when the fun fhines, as fplendid in the higheft de- 
gree, though its fize is {mall, the total length not exceeding 
three inches. The firft dorfal is fomewhat triangular, with 
the rays terminating in filaments, the fecond contains four- 
teen rays, the filamentous appendice of the laft ray in which 
is thrice the length of the reft. The flefh is not eaten by the 
natives, but 1s ufed as bait in fifhing. 

** Section. Peéforal fins attached or placed on a Siefay procefs 
or elongation. 

Scuiosseri. Blackifh-brown, beneath whitith ; rays of 
the firft dorfal fin fpinous. Pallas. Sch/offerian goby. 

This is about a {pan in length, the body, rather compreff- 
ed, decreafing in an inconfiderable degree towards the tail, and 
covered with large round coriaceous fcales; the head long, 
much thicker than the body, and floping in front ; the mouth 
tranfverfe ; lips thick, flefhy, granulous within, and the upper 
one folded ; teeth large, unequal, diftant, and irregularly 
alternate; palate flefhy; tongue thick, foft, and flefhy ; 
the eyes vertical and placed forward, protuberant, the pupils 
turned to the fides with a large lunate cavity beneath each ; 
gill-covers oblong and fcaly ; tail ovate-acute ; and the vent 
in the middle of the body. In the firft dorfal fin are eight 
rays, in the fecond thirteen; peCtoral, fixteen; ventral, twelve; 
anal, twelve; and tail nineteen. The fpecies inhabits the frefh 
waters in the ifland of Amboina, generally refiding in the 
foft mud at the bottom, and fubfifting on worms; the 
flefh is excellent. The fame fifh occurs alfo in many parts 
of China. In the Gmelinian Syft. Nat. the fpecies is de- 
{cribed under two diftinét names, ichlofferi and barbatus, the 
latter of which Linnwus defines as having the pectoral fins 
fan-fhaped, and the firft dorfal fin with twelve rays, the fe- 
cond thirteen. Lacépede, Bofc, and other late writers agree 
in confidering them the fame. 


Genus Gobiaides. 
Ventral fins united ; dorfal fin one ; head {mall ; gill-co- 


vers clofed nearly throughout their contour. 
3E MerLAnvurus. 
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Meranurus. Dorfal fin fingles tail black. Gmel. 
gobioide queue noire, Brouff. Black tailed goby. 

Deferibed by Gmelin on the authority of Brouffonet’s 
Ichth. dec. 1. ; it is mentioned as a {mall f{pecies, the habitat 
of which is unknown. Bofc believes it was brought from the 
South fea: 

AmeuiLvaris. Dorfal fin fingle ; tail red. Gmel. 

The general figure of this fpecies is fomewhat anguilli- 
form, or fhaped like an eel, and like that fifh the body is fat 
and flippery ; the teeth are fmall, and project out of the 
mouth ; the dorfal and anal fin are large, and extend to the 
tail, with the fin of which they are united ; the colour of the 
body is pale brown, of the fins red ; the firft dorfal fin includes 
fifty-two rays; the pectoral, twelve ; ventral, ten ; anal, forty- 
three ; and tail twelve. The fith is a native of the coait of 
China and other parts of India. 

SmyrNeEnsis. Edge of the jaws formed of a bony plate, 
and deftitute of teeth. Lacépede. 

Deferibed on the authority of the new memoirs of the 
Tranfactions of the Academy of Peterfburg. It isa native 
of the Mediterraneap ; the {kin very vifcous, and the dorfal fin 
furnifhed with forty-three rays. 

Broussonetti. Body very long and compreffed ; tail 
elongated. Lacépede. 

Suppofed to bea native of the Indian feas. The example 
defcribed by Lacépede appertained to the itadtholder’s mu- 
feum. The dorfal fin contains thirty-three rays, and extends 
nearly to the tail, as does likewife the anal fin; the body 
nearly tranfparent, and the jaws furnifhed with fmall teeth. 
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Genus Gobiomorus. 


Head fmail ; eyes approximated ; gill-covers clofed nearly 
throughout their contour ; dorfal fins two. 

* Seton. Peforal fins conneaed clofe to the body. 

Srricatus. Ventral fin divided ; firft caudal fin fix-ray- 
ed. Brouffonet. 

Native of the Pacific ocean, near Otaheitee. The head 
iscomprefled, yellow, ftreaked and fpotted, and greenith 
yellow above ; body compreffed, lanceolate and covered with 
imbricated, fubquadrated, and flightly crenated feales ; co- 
lour pale blueifh-green; beneath whitifh, with brownifh 
ftreaks behind the pettoral fins ; beneath the lateral, on the 
hind part, varied with obfolete reddifh fpots ; firft dorfal fn 

reen, with red rays and four fillets of the latter colour; the 
cnt dorfal fin with niue red fillets ; pe‘toral fin pale green- 
ifh, the marginal rays fhorter and fimple ; ventral whitith ; 
anal long, greenifh-red ; tail round-oval, yellowifh-green, 
the rays red and fimple, with a broad oblique, flightly curv- 
ed reddifh fillet each fide. 

Dormiror. Upper jaw longeit ; tail rounded. 
pede. ’ 

Defcribed from the drawing of Plumier, who faw it in the 
frefh waters and rivers in the marfhes of South America. 
The fecond dorfal fin contains eleven rays, and each of the 
pectoral fins eight. 


Gronovit. Ventral fms divided; firft dorfal fin ten- 
rayed; tail forked. Gmel. Ceffeus argenteus, &c. Klein, 
Mugil Americanus, Ray. Harder, Marcgr. 

Inhabits the feas of South America. The body is 
filvery above, black, and fpotted on the fides with black ; 
fcales fmall and imbricated. The head of this {pecies is 
naked; eyes large and lateral ; mouth narrow ; teeth equal, 
in the jaws and palate ; tongue rounded, thin, {mooth; gill- 
covers fmooth and roundilh; back a little convex ; lateral 
line curved and parallel to the back; vent in the middle of 
the body. 


Lacé- 
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** Section. Pedoral fius attached or placed on a. flefb. 
pracefs or elongaticn. 

KoeLreuTert. Ventral fins divided; firft dorfal fin with 
eleven rays. Pallas. 

Length about nine inches, the body foft, fat, and whitifh- 
grey ; head long, thick, and convex in front: eyes on the 
top of the eee hips doubled and fiefhy ; teeth unequal, 
conic, the anterior ones larger, and one larger on each ude 
above ; aperture of the gills lunated ; lateral line impreffed ; 
vent about the middle of the body with a peduncle behind ; 
fins foft; the firft on the back large and brown, with a 
black terminal band, the rays {pinous; the fecond narrower, 
yellowith, with a longitudinal deep brown baad, and branched 
rays; pectoral fan-fhaped or oval, and piaced on a broad 
pedicle ; tail oval and lanceolate, with ramofe rays. 


Genus Gobiomorcides. 

Head fmall, with the eyes approximated; gill-covers 
cloied nearly throughout their contour; dorfal fin one. 

Pisonis. Ventral fins divided; lower jaw longer. Gmel. 
Amore pixuma, Pilo. 

A. imail fpecies found in South America. The head is 
depreffed and covered with {eales in fize equal to thefe on 
the back ; the mouth furnifhed with feveral rows of teeth; 
and the tail rounded. 

Gosius Affer, a name given by Gefner and others 
to a ipecies of perch called by many a/per pifciculus, a 
name confounding it with many other different fifhes, and 
by Linnzus ferca afper. It is diftinguifhed among the 
perch tribe by Artedi under the name of the pearch with 
eight or nine black lines on each fide. See Perca. 

Goss Fluviatlis, or Gudgeor. See Cyprisus Gobia. 

Gopius Marinus, or Goget. See Gosius Niger. 

GOBLET, or Goserer, a kind of drinking cup, or 
bowl; ordinarily of a round figure, and without either foot 
or handle. 

The word is French, gobelet ; which Salmafius, and others, 
derive from the barbarous Latin cupa. Budeus deduces it 
from the Greek xvz220:, a fort of cup. 3 

GosLets, made of the wood tamarifk, are ranked among 
medicinal drugs; becaufe the liquors infufed a whil¢ therein, 
are fuppofed to acquire a quality which renders them good 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

GOBONE’, or Gosony, in Heraldry, the fame as com- 
pone. 

GOBYGANGE, in Geography, a town of Bengal; eight 
miles S. E. of Goragot. 

GOCEY, a town of Hindooftan, in Allahabad; 30 miles 
N. of Gazypour. 

GOCH, a town of France, in the department of the 
Roer, and chief place of acanton, in the diltri& of Cleves, 
fituated on the Niers, furrounded with walls in 1291, and 
containing three churches; fix miles S. of Cleves. The 
place contains 2412, and the canton 22,728 inhabitants, 
in 19 communes. 

GOCHLENIUS, Ropotruvs, in Biography, a phyfi- 
cian, was born at Wittemberg in 1572. His father was 
profeffor of logic at Marpurg, where the fubje& of this 
article ftudied medicine, and obtained the degree of do&or 
in May, 1601; and was himfelf elected profeflor of philo- 
fophy in 1608, and alfo profeffor of mathematics in 1612. 
He died on the 2d of March 1621, at the age of 49. Al- 
though his life was not long, by extreme induftry he had 
written a confiderable number of treatifes, in which he 
evinced much of the fpirit of Paracelfus, of whom he was a 
zealous follower. It is unneceffary to enumerate the | - 
Lf of titles to his werks, which sali to philofophy, he 
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netifm, aftrology, chiromancy, &c. as well as to medicine. 
Eloy. 

GOCIANO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Sar- 
dinia; 30 miles E. of Algeri. 

GOCKEL, or Goxe tus, Curist1An Louis, in Bio- 
graphy, of Gotha in Thuringia, was born on the 31{t of 
December, 1662. In 1685, he was appointed phylician to 
the city of Herfpruck, where he acquired great reputation 
by his praétice, and obtained the confidence of feveral 
German princes, efpecially of the duke of Wirtemberg. 
His publications likewife contributed to extend his fame, 
confilting of a “ Medical Surgery,’’ in German, and of 
fome papers in the Memoirs cf the German academy. He 
died in Auguit 1736, aged 74. 

With the preceding phyfician we muft not confound an- 
other, called Everard Gokelius, who was born at Ulm, in 
1636, and practifed phyfic at Giengen in Suabia. Betides 
fome effays in the German language, he publifhed, 1. “« En- 
chiridion Medico-praQicum de Pette,’” 1669.—2.  Con- 
filiorum et Obfervationum Medicinalium Decades VI.’ 
1682.—3. “ Gallicinium Medico-pra¢ticum, five, Contilio- 
rum, Obfervationum, et Curationum Medicinalium novarum 
Centuriz due cum dimidia,’”? Ulme 1704. Eloy. Did. 
Hitt. 

GOCULGUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the fubah of Agra; 16 miles N. W. of Agra. 

GOD, an immaterial, intelligent, and free being ; of per- 
fe& goodnefs, wifdom, and power ; who made the univerfe, 
and continues to fupport it, as well as. to govern and direct 
it by his providence. 

. The Rabbins and Hebraifts, particularly St. Jerom, and 
the interpreters, reckon up ten different names of God in 
Scripture; which are Sx, EI, cnds, Elohim, 9-58, 
Elopi, or in the fingular, Rw, Lloah, Maw ay, Lfebaoth, 
rySy, Elion, VAN, LEbjehy 1178, Adonai, mm, Jah, 
me’, Shaddai, RIM, Jehovah; but it is wrong to di- 
vide 9X, from PUN 5 they fhould Be but = on 

i) » Elohetfeba:ik, i.e. God of hofts. thefe 
5 ee three es exprefs the ea ibe of God, and 
are proper names; viz. MIN, Ehjeh, 4, Jah, and HIM), 
Jehovah: the others are only names of attributes. St.Jerom 
gives a particular explanation of thefe ten names, in his 
epiftle to Marcella; and Buxtorf the younger has an exprefs 
differtation on the fame, ‘ Diflertatio de Nominibus Dei.’’ 
The Jefuit Souciet has three feveral difcourfes on the three 
names, E/, Shaddai, and Jehovah, printed at Paris, 1715. 
‘The Hebrews call the name of God FIN VITNTD, and 
the Greeks, after this example, Tevexyeauuorcv; as confift- 
ing of four letters, which it is obferved to do in moft jan- 
guages: thus, in the Hebrew God is called 79), Jehovah ; 
in the Greek, @:o:; in Latin, Deus; in Spanith, Dios ; 
in Italian, Jdio; ia French, Dieu; in the ancient Gaulith, 
Diex ; in ancient German, Diet; in the Sclavonic, Buch ; 
in Arabic, d//a; in the Polith, Bung; m the Pannonian, 
Tf; in the Egyptian, Tenw; in the Perfian, Sire; in the 
Janguage of the Magi, Or/. But a diftinction ought here 
to be made between the uname God, and the name of God ; 
it being the latter, not the former, that in the Hebrew 
confifts of four letters. ‘The name or word God, in the 
Hebrew, is M5, Lloch, which confitts but of three letters; 
or in the plural, T5979», Llohim, which confilts of five. 
The name of God is jq)7), Jehovah; which is the true 
rerpaypxj.aro, or the name of four letters among the 
Hebrews and Greeks. But it is not this name that aniwers 
to the Greek @:0-, Latin Deus, Englith God, &c. In 
reality, none of thefe languages have any proper name of 
God, as j3)79), Jebovah, is in the Hebrew. 
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M. Hallenberg, a Swedifh writer, in a work publithed at 
Stockholn in 1796, and entitled « Differtatio hiftorica et 
philologica de origine nominis Dei Gud," &c. fuggeits that 
the names given by different nations to the deity might 
denote unity ; as the word God itfelf, by which in all the 
Teutonic diale€ts the Supreme Being is denominated. ‘ 

Philologifts have hitherto confidered the word God as 
being of the fame fignification with Gcood; and this is not 
denied by M. Hallenberg. But he thinks, that both words 
originally denoted wnity ; and that the root is Sx achad, 
unus ; whence the Syr. Chad and Gada; the Arab. Ahd 
and Gahd; the Perfic choda and chuda; the Greek awyaSos 
and yao-; the Teutonic Gud; the German Golf: and our 
Saxon God. ‘The other names of God, this author thinks, 
are referable to a fimilar origin. 

By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, God 
is diftinguifhed from fate, nature, defliny, neceffity, chance, 
anima mundi, and trom all the other fi€titious beings, ac- 
knowledged by the Stoics, Pantheifts, Spinofifts, and other 
forts of atheifts. 

The knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, word 
and works, with the relations between him and his crea- 
tures, makes the fubjeét of the extenfive fctence called 
theology. In fcripture God is defined by, “I am that I 
am; Alpha and Omega; the Beginning and End of all 
things.” 

Among philofophers, he is defined a being of infinite per- 
feGtion ; or in whom there is no defeét of any thing which 
we conceive may raife, improve, or exalt his nature. 

Among men, he is chiefly. confidered as the firft caufe, 
the firft being, who has exifted from the beginning, has 
created the world, or who fubfilts neceffarily, or of him- 
felf. 

Sir Ifa: Newton choofes to confider and define God, not 
as is uf lly done, from his perfeétions, his nature, exiit- 
ence, or the like; but from his dominion. ‘The word 
God, according to him, is a relative term, and has a re- 
gard to fervants; it is true, it denotes a being eternal, in- 
finite, and abfolutely perfect; but a being however eternal, 
infinite, and abfolutely perfect, without dominion, would 
not be God. i 

“The word God,” the fame author obferves, * frequently 
fignifies Lord; but every lord is not God; it is the do- 
tminion of a {piritual being or lord, that conftitutes God; 
true dominion, true God; fupreme, the fupreme ; feigned, 
the falfe god. 

« From fuch true dominion it follows, that the true God 
is living, intelligent, and powerful ; and from his.other per- 
feCtions, that he is fupreme, or fupremely perfec ; he is eter- 
nal, and infinite; omnipotent, and omnitcient ; that is, he 
endures from eternity to eternity, and is prefent from infinity 
to infinity. 

“© He governs all things that exift, and knows all things 
that are to be known: he is not eternity, or infinity, but 
eternal and infite: he is not duration or fpace, but he 
endures, and is prefent: he endures always, and is pre- 
fent every where ; and by exifting always, and every where, 
he conttitutes the very thing, duration and fpace, eternity 
and infinity. 

“ Since every particle of fpace is always, and every 
indivifible moment of duration every where, the Creator 
and Lord of all things can never be nunguam, or nt/= 
quam. . 

«« He is omniprefént, not only virtually, but alfo fubfan- 
tially ; for power without fubitance cannot fubfift. All 
things are contained, and move, in him; but without any 
mutual paflion ; he fuflers nothing from the motione of bo- 
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dies ; nor do they undergo any refiftance from his omnipre- 
fence. 

“ Tt is confeffed, that God exifts neceffarily ; and by the 
fame neceffity he exifts always, and every where. Hence, 
alfo, he muft be perfectly fimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain, 
all arm, all the power of perceiving, underftanding, and 
ating ; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a man- 
ner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to us un- 
known. 

« He is deftitute of all body, and all bodily fhape ; and 
therefore cannot be feen, heard, or touched; nor ought to 
be worthipped under the reprefentation of any thing corpo- 
real. 

«© We have ideas of the attributes of God, but do not 
know the fubftance even of any thing: we fee only the 
ficures and colours of bodies, hear only founds, touch only 
the outward furfaces, {mell only odours, and taite taites ; and 
do not, cannot, by any fenfe, or any reflex adt, know their 
inward fubftances ; and much lefs can we have any notion of 
the fub{tance of God. 

«© We know him by his properties and attributes ; by 
the moft wife and excellent ftru@ture of things, and by final 
caufes ; but we adore and worfhip him only on account of 
his dominion: for God, fetting afide dominion, providence, 
and final caufes, is nothing elfe but fate and nature.’’ Newt. 
Philof. Nat. Princip. Math. in calce. 


An ingenious divine has wrought thefe thoughts of, that 
admirable philofopher into form, and ripened them into a 
more expreis fyitem, in a difcourfe on this fubjeét. Max- 
well’s Difc. concerning God. 

We fhall here fubjoin a compendious abftra& of the prin- 
cipal arguments that have been alleged in proof of the ex- 
iftence of God. The admirable metaphyfician and divine, 
Dr. Clarke, has demonftrated this truth, with that clearnefs 
and force of reafoning, for which he is fo eminently dif- 
tinguifhed, by a feries of propofitions, mutually connected 
and dependent, and forming a complete and unan{werable 
argument in proof both of the being and attributes of the 
Deity. 1. Something has exifted from all eternity ; for, 
fince fomething now is, fomething always was: otherwife the 
things that now are muft have been produced out of nothing, 
abfolutely and without caufe ; which is plain contradi¢tion 
in terms. 2. There has exited from eternity fome one un- 
changeable and independent being : or elfe, there has been an 
infinite fucceffion of changeable and dependent beings pro- 
duced one from another in an endlefs progreffion, without any 
original caufe at all. From without, this feries of beings 
can have no caufe of its exiftence, becaufe it includes all 
things that are or ever were in the univerfe: nor is any one 
being in this infinite fucceffion felf-exiftent or necefiary, and 
therefore it can have no reafon of its exiftence within itfelf ; 
aud it was equally poffible, that from eternity, there fhould 
sever have exiited any thing at all, as that a fucceffion of 
fuch beings fhould have exifted from eternity. Confequent- 
ly, their exiltence is determined by nothing ; neither by any 
neceffity of their own nature, hecaufe none of them are felt- 
exiitent ; nor by any other being, becaufe no other is fup- 
pofed to exit. 
tag, which has exifted from eternity, without any external 
caufe of its exiftence mutt be felf-exiltent, i. ¢. it muft exilt 
by an abfolute neceffity originally in the nature of the thing 
itfelf, and antecedent in the natural order of our ideas to our 
fuppofition of its being. For whatever exifts muft either 
have come into. being out of aothing without caufe ; or it 
mutt have been produced by fome external caufe ; or it mutt 
be felf-exiftent : but the two former fuppofitions are contrary 
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to the two firft propofitions. From this laft propofition it 
follows, that the only true idea of a felf-exiftent, or neceffa- 
rily exifting being, is the idea of a being, the fuppofition of 
whofe non-exiftence is an exprefs contradiction ; and this 
idea is that of a moft fimple being, abfolutely eternal and in- 
finite, original and independent. It follows alfo, that no- 
thing is fo certain as the exiftence of a fupreme independent 
caufe; and likewife that the material world cannot poflibly 
be the firft and original being, uncreated, independent, and of 
itfelf eternal ; becaufe it does not exift by an abfolute ne- 
ceflity in its own nature, fo as that it muft be an exprefs con- 
tradi¢tion to fuppofe it not to exift. With refpeét both to 
its form and matter, the material world may be conceived 
not to be, or to be in any refpeé different from what it is, 
without a contradiétion. 4 and 5. The fubftance or effence 
of the felf-exiftent being is abfolutely incomprehenfible by 
us ; neyerthelefs, many of the effential attributes of his na- 
ture are ftriGtly demonttrable, as well as his exiftence. The 
felf-exiftent being, having no caufe of its exiftence but the 
abfolute neceflity of its own nature, muit of neceflity have 
exifted from everlafting, without beginning : and mutt 
of neceflity exift to everlafting, without end. 6. The felf- 
exiftent being muft of neceffity be infinite and omniprefent. 
Sach a being muft be every where, as well as always, unal- 
terably the fame. It follows from hence, that the felf-ex- 
iftent being mutt be a moft fimple, unchangeable, incorrupt- 
ible being ; without parts, figure, motion, divifibility, and 
other properties of matter, which are utterly inconfiftent 
with complete infinity. 7. The felf-exiftent being, muft of 
neceflity be but one ; becaufe in abfolute neceffity there can 
be no difference or diverfity of exiftence; and, therefore, it 
is abfolutely impoflible, that there fhould be two indepen- 
dent felf-exiftent principles, fuch e. g. as God and matter, 
8. The felf-exiftent and original caufe of all things muft be 
an intelligent being. This propofition cannot be demon- 
{trated {trictly and properly @ priori; but a pofferiori, the 
world afferds undeniable arguments to prove that all things 
are the effects of an intelligent and knowing caufe. The 
caufe muft be always more excellent than the effect ; and, 
therefore, from the various kinds of powers and degrees of 
excellence and perfection, which vifible objeéts poffeis ; from 
the intelligence of created beings, which is a real diftin&t qua- 
lity or perfection, and not a mere effect or compofition of uu- 
intelligent figure and motion ; from the variety, order, beau- 
ty, wonderful contrivance, and fitnefs of all things to their 
proper and sefpective ends ; and from the original ef motion, 
the felf-exiitent creating being is demonftrated to be intelli- 
ligent. g. The felf-exiftent and original caufe of all things 
is not a neceflary agent, but a being endued with liberty and 
choice. Liberty is a neceflary confequent of intelligence : 
without liberty, no beimg can be faid to be an agent, or 
caufe of any thing; fince to aét neceffarily is really and pro- 
perly not to a& at all, but to be acted upon. Befides, if 
the fupreme caufe be not endued with liberty, it will follow, 
that nothing which is not could poflibly have been; that 
nothing which is could poffibly not have been ; and that 
no mode or circumi{tance of the exiftence of any thing could 
poflibly have been in any refpe& otherwife than it now aétu- 
ally is. Farther, if there be any final caufe in the univerfe, 
the fupreme caufe is a free agent ; and on the contrary fup- 
pofition, it is impoflible that any effect fhould be finite ; 
and in every effect, there muft have been a progreflion of 
caufes in infinitum, without any original caufe at all. 10. The 
felf-exiltent being, the fupreme caufe of all things, muit of 
neceffity have infinite power; fince all things were made 
by him, and are entirely dependent upon him ; and all the 
powers of all things are derived from him, and perfectly fub- 
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je& to him; nothing can refift the execution of his will. 
rr. The fupreme caufe and author of all things mutt of ne- 
ceffity be infinitely wife. This follows from the propofitions 
already eftablifhed ; and the proof a poferiori, of the infinite 
wifdom of God, from the confideration of the exquifite per- 
feGtion and confummate excellency of his works, is no lefs 
ftrong and undeniable. 12. The {upreme caufe and author 
of all things mult of neceflity be a being of infinite good- 
nefs, juftice, and truth, and all other moral perfections ; fuch 
as become the fupreme governor and judge of the world. 
The will of a being, infinitely knowing and wife, indepen- 
dent and Ataowertal; can never be induenced by any wrong 
affection, and can never be mifled or oppofed from without ; 
and, therefore, he muft do always what he knows fitteft to 
be done ; that is, he mult act always according to the ftriftett 
rules of infinite goodnefs, jultice, and truth, and all other 
moral perfections, and more particularly, being infinitely and 
neceflarily happy and all-fufficient, he mutt be unalterably 
difpofed to do and to communicate good or happinefs. See 
Clarke’s Demonttration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
paflim. ha 
To this more abftrufe argument @ priori, for the exift- 
ence of God, we may add another, more generally obvious, 
and carrying irrefiftible conviction, which is deduced from 
the frame of the univerfe, and from the traces of evident 
contrivance and fitnefs of things for one another that 
occur through all the parts of it. Thefe confpire to 
prove, that the material world, which in its nature is ori- 
ginated and dependent, could not have been the effect of 
chance or neceflity, but of intelligence and defign. The 
beautiful, harmonious, and beneficial arrangement of the 
Various bodies that compofe the material fyftem ; their 
mutual dependence and fubferviency; the regularity of 
their motions, and the aptitude of thefe motions for pro- 
ducing the moft beneficial effects; and many other pheno- 
mena refulting from their relation, magnitude, fituation, 
and ufe, afford unqueftionable evidences of the creating 
power and wife difpofal of an intelligent and almighty 
agent. The power of gravity, by which the celeitial 
bodies perfevere in their revolutions, deferves our parti- 
cular confideration. ‘This power penctrates to the centres 
of the fun and planets, without any diminution of its vir- 
tue, and is extended to immenfe diftances, regularly de- 
creafing, and producing the moft fenfible and important 
effets. Its aétion is proportional to the quantity of folid 
matter in bodies, and not to their furfaces, as is ufual 
in mechanical caufes; and, therefore, feems to furpafs mere 
mechanifm. But however various the phenomena that de- 
pend on this power, and may be explained by it, no mecha- 
nical principles can account for its effects ; much lefs could 
it have produced, at the beginning, the regular fituation of 
the orbs, and the prefent difpofition of things. Gravity 
could not have determined the planets to move from weit 
to eaft in orbits nearly circular, almoit in the fame plane ; 
nor could this power have projected the comets with all the 
variety of their directions. If we fuppofe the matter of 
the fyitem to be accumulated in the centre by its gravity, 
no mechanical principles, with the affiftance of this power; 
could feparate the huge and unwieldy mafs into fuch parts 
as the fun and planets ; and, after carrying them to their 
different diftances, project them in their feveral directions, 
preferving {till the equality of action and re-action, or the 
ftate of the centre of gravity of the fyftem. Such an ex- 
quifite ftruture of things could only arife from the con- 
trivance and powerful influences of an intelligent, free, and 
molt potent agent. The fame powers, therefore, which at 
prefent govern the material.univerfe and conduct its various 


motions, are very different from thofe which were necef- 
fary to have produced it from nothing, or to have difpofed 
it in the admirable form in which it now proceeds. 

But we fhould far exceed the proper limits of this article, 
if, confining our obfervation to the earth, our own habi- 
tation, we were to enumerate only the principal traces of 
defign and wifdom, as well as goodnefs, which are dif- 
cernible in its figure and conftituent parts, in its diurnal 
and annual motion, in the pofition of its axis with regard 
to its orbit, in the benefit which it derives from the light 
and heat of the fun, and the alternate viciffitude of the 
feafons ; in the atmofphere which furrounds it, and in the 
different {pecies and varieties of vegetables and animals with 
which it is replenifhed. No one can furvey the vegetable 
produétions of the earth, fo various, beautiful, and ufeful, 
nor the various gradations of animal life, in fuch a variety 
of fpecies, all preferved diftin&, and propagated by a. 
fettled law, each fitted to its own element, provided with 
proper food, and with inftinéts and organs fuited to its 
rank and fituation, and efpecially with the powers of fen- 
fation and felf-motion, and all more immediately or remotely 
{ubfervient to the government and ufe of man, without ad- 
miring the flall and defign of the original Former. But 
thefe are more fignally manifefted in the ftruéture of the 
human frame, and in the noble powers and capacities of the. 
human mind; more efpecially in the moral principles and 
faculties, which are a dittinguifhing part of our conititution, 
and lead to the perception and acknowledgment of the ex- 
iftence and government of God. In thofe in{tances that 
have now been recited, and a variety of fimilar inftances 
fuggeited by them, or naturally occurring to the notice 
of the curious and reflecting mind, contrivance is mani-- 
feit, and immediately, without any nice or fubtle reafon- 
ings, fuggefts a contriver. It ftrikes us like a fenfation $ 
and artful reafonings againft it may puzzle us, without 
fhaking our belief. No perfon, for example, that knows 
the principles of optics, and the ftructure of the eye, can. 
believe that it was formed without {kill in that {cience, and 
therefore, Sturmius held that the examination of the eye 
was a cure for atheifm ; and another excellent writer, cited. 
below, obferves, that if there were no example in the 
world of contrivance, except that of the eye, it would be 
alone fufficient to fupport the conclufion which we draw 
from it, as to the neceflity of an intelligent creator : nor can 
it be fuppofed that the ear was formed without the knowledge 
of founds ; or that the male and female, created and pre- 
ferved in due proportion, were not formed for each other, 
and for continuing the fpecies. All our accounts.of nature. 
are full of inftances of this kind. The admirable. and. 
beautiful ftructure of things for final caufes exalt our idea, 
of the contriver; and the unity of defign fhews him to.be 
one. The great motions.in the fyftem, performed: with the- 
fame facility as the leat, fuggeft his almighty power, which:. 
gave motion to the earth and the celettial bodies, with equal 
eafe as to the minuteit particles ;_the fubtility.of the motions . 
and actions in the internal parts of bodies, fhews that his 
influence penetrates the inmoft.receffes of things, and that 
he isequally aétive and prefent every where.. The fimpli- 
city of the laws that prevail in the world, the excellent dif- 
polition of things, ,in-order to obtain the bet ends, and the 
beauty which adorns the works of nature, far fuperior to 
any thing in, art, fuggeft his confummate wifdom. The 
ufefulnefs of the whole fcheme, fo. well contrived for the - 
intelligent beings who enjoy it, with: the internal difpofition 
and morak ftructure of thofe beings, fhews his. unbounded ; 
goodnefs. Thefe are arguments which are fufficiently open 
to the views and.capacities of the unlearned, while at the 
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fame time they acquire new ftrength and luftre from the dif- 
coveries of the learned. The Deity’s aGting and interpofing 
in the univerfe thew that he governs it as well as formed it ; 
and the depth of his counfels, even in conduéting the material 
univerfe, of which a great pert furpaffes our knowledge, 
tends to preferve an inward veneration and awe of this great 
being, and difpofes us to receive what may be otherwife re- 
vealed tous concerning him. His effence, as well as that of 
all other fubftances, is beyond the reach of all our difcoveries ; 
but his attributes clearly appear in his admirable works. We 
know that the higheft conceptions we are able to form of 
thei are ftill beneath his real perfeétions ; but his domi- 
nion over us, and our duty towards him, are manifeft. See 
Maclaurin's Account of Sir I. Newton’s Phil. Dife. book iv. 
chap. 9. 

Thote who wifh to fee the argument, which has been now 
fetched out in fome of its leading outlines, more fully 
iluftrated and urged, may confult the works of Ray, Nieu- 
wentyt, Baxter in his Matho, Derham, De la Pluche in his 
Nature difplayed, &c.; and more efpecially archdeacon 
Paley in his «* Natural Theology, or Evidences of the Ex- 
iitence and attributes of the Deity, colle&ted from the ap- 
pearances of Nature."’ This admirable work, if our limits 
would allow it, would enable us very much to enrich this 
article. One atheiftic way, fays this much approved and 
popular writer, of replying to our obfervations upon the 
works of Nature, and to the proofs of a Deity which we 
think that we perceive in them, is to tell us, that all which 
we fee muft neceflarily have had fome form, and that it 
might as well be in its prefent form as any. Let us now 
apply this anfwer to the eye.—<« Something or other mutt 
have occupied that place im the animal’s head; muit have 
filled up, we will fay, that focket ; we will fay alfo, that 
it muft have been of that fort of fubftance, which we call 
animal fubitance, as flefh, bone, membrane, cartilage, &c. ; 
but that it fhould have been an eye, knowing as we do 
what an eye comprehends, viz. that it fhould have confifted, 
firft, of a feries of tranfparent lenfes, (very diferent, by the 
bye, even in their fubftances from the opaque materials of 
which the reft of the body is, in general at leaft, com- 
pofed; and with which the whole of its furface, this fingle 
portion of it excepted, is covered) : fecondly, of a black 
cloth or canvas (the only membrane of the body which is 
black) {pread out behind thefe lenfes, fo as tg receive the 
image formed by pencils of ligkt tranfmitted through them ; 
and placed at the precife geometrical diltance at which, and 
at which alone, a diftin@ image could be formed, namely, 
at the concourfe of the refracted rays; thirdly, of a large 
nerve communicating between this membrane and the brain; 
without which the ation of light upon the membrane, 
however modified by the organ, would be loft to the pur- 
potes of fenfation. That this fortunate conformation of the 
parts fhould have been the lot, not of one individual out of 
many thoufand individuals, like the great prize in a lottery, 
or like fome fingularity in nature, but the happy chance of 
a whole fpecies ; nor of one fpecies out of many thoufand 
fpecies, with which we are acquainted ; but of by far the 
greatelt number of all that exift, and that under varicties, 
not cafual or capricious, but bearing marks of being fuited 
to their refpective exigences ; that all this fhould have taken 
place, merely becaufe fomething muft have occupied thefe 
points in every animal's forehead ; or that all this fhould be 
thought to be accounted for by the fhort anfwer, * that 
whatever was there muit have had fome form or other,” is too 
abfurd to be mademore fo by any argumentation,’’—* Nor does 
it mend the anfwer to add, with refpeé to the fingularity of 
the conformation, that, after the event, -it is no longer to be 


computed what the chances were againft it. This is always 
to be computed, when the quetftion is, whether an ufeful or 
imitative conformation be the produce of chance or not. [£ 
defire no greater certainty in reafoning than that by which 
chance is excluded from the prefent difpofition of the natural 
world. Univerfal experience is againit it. What docs 
chance ever do for us? In the human body, for inftance, 
chance, i. e. the operation of caufes without defign, may: 
produce a wen, a wart, amole, a pimple, but never an eye. 
Among inanimate fubitances, a clod, a pebble, a liquid drop, 
might be ; but never was a watch, a telefcope, or organized 
body of any kind, anfwering a valuable purpofe by a cam- 
plicated mechanifm, the eflect of chance. In no afflignable in- 
itance hath fuchathing exilted, without intention, fomewhere.’* 
Some have faid « that the eye, the animal to which it belongs, 
every other animal, every plant, and every organized body 
which we fee, are only fo many out of the pofiible varieties 
and combinations of being, which the lapfe of infinite ages 
has brought into exiftence ; and that the prefent world isthe - 
relict of that variety.’’—But “ there is no foundation whatever 
for this conjefture in any thing which we obferve in the 
works of nature: no fuch experiments are going on at pre- 
fent! No fuch energy operates as that which is here fup- 
pofed, and which fhould be conftantly pufl.ing into exiftence 
new varieties of beings ; nor are there any appearances to 
fupport an opinion that every poflible combination of vegeta- 
ble or animal ftru€ture has formerly been tried.”” Should it 
be faid that the parts of animal bodies ‘* were not intended 
for the nfe, but that the ufe arofe out of the parts ; this 
diftinGtion is intelligible.’’—But ‘ there is little place for it 
in the works of nature. When roundly and generally affirm. 
ed of them, -as it has fometimes been, it amounts to fuch an- 
other ftretch of affertion, as it would be to fay, that all the 
implements of the cabinet-maker’s workfhop, as well as his 
fifh-fkin, were fubftances accidentally configurated, which 
he had picked up and converted to his ufe; that his adzes, 
faws, planes, and gimlets, were not made, as we fuppofe, to 
hew, cut, fmooth, fhape-out, or bore wood with ; but, that 
thefe things being made, no matter with what defign, or 
whether with any, the cabinet-maker perceived that they 
were applicable to his purpofe, and turned them to account.’" 
If this kind of folution “* be applied to thofe parts of ani- 
mals, the a¢tion of which does not depend upon the will of 
the animal, it is fraught with {till more evident abfurdity. Is 
it poflible to believe that the eye was formed without any 
regard to vifion, that it was the animal itfelf which found out, 
that though formed with no fuch intention, it would ferve to 
fee with; and that the ufe of the eye, as an organ of fight, 
refulted from this difeovery, and the animal’s application of 
it? The fame queftion may be afked of the ear: the fame 
of all the fenfes,’? none of which depend upon the eletion of 
the animal ; nor confequently upon his fagacity or experience. 
«© Others have chofen to refer every thing to a principle of 
order in nature. A principle of order is the word ; but 
what is meant by a principle of order, as different from an 
intelligent creator, has not been explained either by defini- 
tion or example; and without fuch explanation, it fhould 
feem to be a mere fubftitution of words for reafons, names 
for caufes.’’—** Was a watch ever produced by a principle 
of order ; and whymight not a watch be fo produced as well as 
an eye ??—“* The confidence,’ continues the author now 
cited, ‘¢ which we place in our obfervations upon the works 
of nature, in the marks which we difcover. of contrivance, 
choice, and delign, and in ovr reafoning upon the proefs 
afforded us, ought not to be fhaken, as it is fometimes at- 
tempted to be done, by bringing forward to our view 
our own ignorance, or rather the general imperfection of 
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our kuowledge of nature.””—* True fortitude of under- 
ftanding confiits in not fuffering what we know to be-dif- 
turbed by what we donot know. If we perceive an ufe- 
ful end, and means adapted to that end, we perceive enough 
forour conclufion. If thefe things be clear, no matter what 
is obfcure. The argument is finifhed.’’—* Our ignorance 
of many points need not fufpend our affurance of a few.”’— 
«¢ Contrivance,”’ fays our author, ‘ if eftablithed, appears 
to me to prove every thing which we wifh to prove. 
Amongft other things, it proves the perfonality of the 
Deity, as difinguifhed from what is fometimes called 
nature, fometimes called a principle: which terms, in 
the mouths of thofe who ufe them philofophically, teem 
to be intended, to admit and exprefs an efficacy, but 
to exclude and deny a perfonal agent. Now that which can 
contrive, which can defign, muit be a perfon. Thefe capa- 
cities conititute perfonality, for they imply confcioufnefs and 
thought. They require that which can perceive an end or 
purpofe ; as wellas the power of providing means, and of di- 
reGting them te their end. They require a centre, in which 
perfections unite, and from which yolitions flow; which is 
mind. ‘The aéts of amind prove the exiftence of a mind ;”’ 
and that, whatever it be, in which a mind refides, is a verfon, 
—<‘¢ Whenever we fee marks of contrivance, we are led for its 
eaufe to an intelligent author. And this tranfition of the un- 
derftandinge is founded upon uniferm experience.’’—* There 
may be many fecond caufes, and many caufes of fecond 
eaufes, one behind another, between what weobferve of nature 
and the Deity ; but there mutt be intelligence fomewhere ; 
there muft be more in nature than what we fee; and 
amongft the things unfeen, there mut be an intelligent de- 
figning author ;'’—‘¢ after all the ftruggles of a reluctant 
philofophy, the neceflary refort is toa deity. The marks of 
defign are too {trong to be got over. Detign mutt have hada 
defigner. The defigner muit have beena perfon. That per- 
fon is God.” But we mutt content ourfelves with earneftly 
recommending the works from which thefe detached extracts 
are made, to the perufal of our readers ; for we cannot co 
jultice to the author’s admirable reafoning. 

Another argument to prove the exiftence of God, as the 
ereator and governor of the univerfe, may be deduced 
from the univerfal confent of mankind, and the uniform 
tradition of this belief through every nation and_ every 
age; it is impoffible to conceive, that a fallacy fo per- 
petual and univerfal, fhould be impofed on the united rea- 
fonof mankind. No credible and fatisfactory account can 
be given of this univerfal confent, without afcribing it to the 
original conftitution of the human mind, in confequence of 
which it cannot failto difcern the exiftence of a deity, and 
to the undeniable traces of his being, which his werks af- 
ford. Fear, ftate-policy, and the prejudices of education, 
to which the concurrence of mankind in this principle has 
been fometimes refolved, are founded on this univerfal princi- 
ple, fuppofe its being and influence, and are actuated by it. It 
is much more reafonable to imagine, that the belief of a 
God was antecedent to their operation, than that it fhould 
have been produced by them; and that it was dictated by 
reafon and confcience, independent of the paffions and poli- 
cy of men. The uniform and univerfal tradition of this be- 
lief, and of the creation of the world by the divine power, af- 
ferds concurring evidence both of the principle and of the 
fact. 

The exiftence of God is alfo farther evinced by thofe ar- 
guments which have been. ufually alleged to prove, that the 
world had a beginning, and, therefore, that it muft have 
been created by the energy of divine power. In proot of 
this, the hiltery of Mofes, confidered mercly as the moft 


ancient hiftorian, deferves particular regard. His teftimony 
is confirmed by the moft ancient writers among the heathens, 
both poets and hiftorians. It may be alfo fairly alleged, 
that we have no hiftory or tradition more ancient than tha 
which agrees with the received opinion of the world’s begin- 
ning, and of the manner in which it was produced ; and that » 
the moft ancient hiflories were written long after that time. 
And this confideration is urged by Lucretius, the famous 
J.picurean, as a ftrong prefumption that the world had a be- 
ginning. 


ii 


Sinulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarum et celi, femperque eterna fuere : 

Cur fupra bellum Thebanum, et funera Vroje, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poete 7’ ; 


Befides, the origin and progrefs of learning, and the moft 
ufeful arts, confirm the notion of the world’s beginning, 
and of the common era of its creation ; to which alfo may 
be added, that the world itfelf, being material and corrupti- 
ble, muft have had a beginning ; and many phenomena occur 
to the obfervation of the aftronomer and natural hiftorian, 
which furnifh a {trong prefumption that it could have had no 
long duration, and that it gradually tends to diffolution. From 
all thefe confiderations we may infer the exiftence, attributes, 
and providence of God. If we admit miracles, as faéts au- 
thenticated by credible hiftory, thefe, confidered as devia- 
tions from the eftablifhed courfe of nature, afford independ- 
ent evidence of the being of God. See Mrracte. 


Gop is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the falfe deities of the hea~ 
thens, many of which were only creatures to which divine- 
honours and worfhip were fuperttitioufly paid. 


The Greeks and Latins, it is obfervable, did not mean, by 
the name God, an all-perfeét being, whereof eternity, infi- 
nity, omniprefence, &c. were effential attributes: with them, 
the word only implied an excellent and fuperior nature ; and, 
accordingly, they give the appellation gods to all beings 
of arank, or clafs, higher and more perfe& than that of 
men; and efpecially to thofe who were inferior agents in the 
divine adminiitration, all fubject to the one fupreme. 


Thus men themfelves, according to their fyftem, might 
become gods, after death ; inafmuchas their fouls might at- 
tain to a degree of excellence fuperior to what they were ca- 
pable of in life. 

The firlt divines, father Bofiu obferves, were the poets: 
the two functions, though now feparated, were originally 
combined ; or, rather, were one and the fame thing. Now 
the great variety of attributes in God, that is, the number of 
relations, capacities, and circumitances, wherein they had 
occafion to confider him, pat thefe pocts, &c. under a ne- 
ceffity of making a partition, and of feparating the divine 
attributes into feveral perfons ; becaufe the weaknefs of the 
human mind could not conceive fo much power and action in 
the fimplicity of one fingle divine nature. Thus the omni- 
potence of God came to be reprefented under the perfon and 
appellation of Jupiter ; the wifdom of God under that of 
Minerva ; the juftice of God under that of Juno. 

The firit idols, or falfe gods, that are faid to have been 
adored, were the ftars, fun, moon, &e. on account of the 
light, heat, and other benefits which we derive from them. 
Ve Ipotatry.) Afterwardsthe earth came to be deified, 

or furnifhing frurts neceflary for the fubfiftence of men and 
animals ; then fire and water became obicéts of divine wor- 
fhip, for their ufefulnefs to human life. In procefs of time, 
and: by degrees, gods became multiplied to infinity ; and 
there was {carce any thing but thg weaknefs, or caprice of 
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fome devotee or other, elevated into the rank of deity ; things 
ufelefs, or even deftructive not excepted. 

The principal of the ancient gods, whom the Romans 
called. dii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls celefial 
gods, Varro feled gods, Ovid nobiles deos, others con/entes deos, 
were Jupiter, Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 
Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo. Jupiter 
is confidered as the god of heaven; Neptune as god of the 
fea; Mars as the god of war; Apollo of eloquence, poe- 
try, and phyfic ; Mercury of thieves, Bacchus of wine, Cu- 
pid of love, &c. 

A fecond fort of gods, called demt-gods, femi-dii, dii mino- 
rum gentium, indigetes, or gods adopted, were men canonized 
and deified. As the greater gods had poffeffion of heaven 
by their own right ; thefe fecondary deities had it by right 
and donation; being tranflated into heaven becaufe they 
had lived as gods upon earth. 

The heathen gods may be all reduced to the following 
claffes : 

1. Created fpirits, angels, or demons ; whence good and 
evil gods; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typhones, guardian 
.gods, infernal gods, &c. 

2. Heavenly bodies ; as the fun, moon, and other planets : 
alfo the fixed itars, conftellations, &c. 

3. Elements; as air, earth, ocean, Ops, Vetta; the ri- 
vers, fountains, &c. 

4. Meteors. Thus the Perfians adored the wind: thun- 
der and lightning were honoured under the name of Gery- 
on; and feveral nations of India and America have made 
themfelves gods of the fame. Caftor, Pollux, Helena, and 
Tris, have a been preferred from meteors to be gods ; and 
-the like has been pra¢tifed in regard to comets : witnefs that 
which appeared at the murder of Cefar. Socrates deified 
the clouds, if we may give credit to Ariftophanes; and the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, Tertullian affures us, were reproached with 
the fame thing. 

5. They erected minerals, or foffils, into deities. Such was 
the Betylus; the Finlanders adored {tones ; the Scythians 
iron ; and many nations filver and gold. 

6. Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and onions 
were deities in Egypt; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtz, 
Vandals, and Peruvians, adored trees and forefts ; the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and Druids, paid a particular devotion to 
the oak ; and it was nc other than wheat, corn, feed, &c. 
that the ancients adored under the names of Ceres and Pro- 
ferpina. 

7. They took themfelves gods from among the waters. 
‘The Syrians and Egyptians adored fifhes; and the Tri- 
tons, Nereids, Syrens, &c. what were they but fifhes? Se- 
veral nations have adored ferpents ; particularly the Egyp- 
tians, Pruffians, Lithuanians, Samogitians, &c. 

8. Infeéts, as flies and ants, had their priefts and votaries: 
thefe among the Theffalians, and thofe in Acarnania, where 
bullocks were offered to them. 

9. Among birds, the flork, raven, the fparhawk, ibis, 
eagle, griffon, and lapwing, have had divine honours ; the laft 
in Mexico, the reft in Egypt, and at Thebes. 

10. Four-footed beafts have had their altars ; as the bull, 
dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt, and 
elfewhere ; the hog in the ifland of Crete; rats and mice 
in the Troas, and at Tenedos ; weafels at Thebes, and the 
porcupine throughout all Zoroafter’s fchool. 

11. Nothing was more common than to place men among 
the numberof deities; and from Belus or Baal, to the Roman 
emperors before Conftantine, the inftances of this kind are 
ianumerable: frequently they did not wait fo long as their 
deaths for the apotheofis. "Nebuchadnezzar procured his ftatue 
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to be worfhipped while living ; and Virgil fhews that Augu- 
tus had altars and facrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. 6, 7 
As we learn, from other hands, that he had priefts called 
Auguftales ; and temples at Lyons, Narbona, and feveral 
other places ; and he mutt be allowed the firit of the Romans, 
in whofe behalf idolatry was carried to fuch a pitch. The 
Ethiopians deemed all their kings gods: the Velleda of the 
Germans ; the Janus of the Hungarians; and the Thaut, 
Woden, and Affa, of the northern nations, were, indifpu- 
tably, men. 

12. Not men only, but every thing that relates to man, 
has alfo been deified : as labour, reft, fleep, youth, age, death, 
virtues, vices, occafion, time, place, numbers, among the 
Pythagoreans ; the generative power, under the name of 
Priapus. Infancy, alone, hada cloud of deities ; as Vage- 
tanus, Levana, Rumina, Edufa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, 
Carna, Offiiago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. 

They alfo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, 
indignation, fhame, impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, 
{cience, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, money, war, 
peace, victory, triumph, &c. 

Laftly, nature, the univerfe, or to 7a, was reputed a 
great god. 

Hetiod has a poem under the title of Oroyeux, i. e, the ge- 
neration of the gods; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
defcent ; fets forth who was the firft, and principal; who 
next defcended from him, and what iffue each had: the whole 
making a fort of fyftem of heathen theology. 

Befide this popular theology, each philofopher had his 
fyftem : as may be feen from the Timzus of Plato, and Ci- 
cero De Natura Deorum. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologetics, and in his 
book Contra Gentes ; Arnobius, Minutius Felix, Latantius, 
Eufebius, Prepar. & Demonft. Evangel. St. Auguitine De 
Civit. Dei, and Theodoret Adverf. Gentes, fhew the vanity 
of the heathen gods. 

It is very difficult to difcover the real fentiments of the hea- 
thens with refpeét to their gods: they are exceedingly intri- 
cate and confufed, and even frequently contradictory. They 
admitted fo many fuperior and inferior gods, who fhared the 
empire, that all was full of gods. Varro reckons up no lefs 
than 30,000 adored within a fmall extent of ground, and yet 
their number was every day growing. The way to hea- 
ven was fo eafy for the great men of thofe days, that Juvenal 
brings in Atlas complaining he was ready to fink under the 
load of fucha number of new gods as were daily placed in 
the heavens : yet father Mourgues feems to have proved that 
all the philofophers of antiquity have acknowledged that 
there was but one God. Plan. Theol. des Seét. Scavans. de 
la Greece. 

Gop, Ad of. See Disapivity. 

Gop, Péace of. See PEACE. 

Gop, Son of. See Son. 

Gop, Truce of. See Truce. 

Gop, pepe See WorsuHIP. 

GODAGARY, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 18 
miles N. of Moorfhedabad. 

GODALMING, a market town and parifh in the 
county of Surry, England, contains 474 houfes and 3405 
inhabitants. The town is built in a valley, on the banks of 
the river Wey, which is divided into feveral {mall ftreams 
here. The chief of thefe is navigable to Weybridge, where 
it unites its waters with the Thames. In the vicinity of the 
town are fome corn-mills, and paper-mills. Here are feveral 
manufaétories for weaving ftockings, patent fleecy hofiery, 
and coarfe woollen cloths; wool-combing and {pinning of - 
worited alfo conititute part of the trade of the place. The 
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patifh of Godalming is divided into nine tythings, and the 
whole is governed by a warden, eight affiftants, and a bailiff. 
Vhe church is diftinguifhed by its handfome fpire. In the 
town are a quakers’ meeting-houfe, two chapels for diffen- 
ters, a charity {chool, and in the immediate vicinity is an 
hofpital for the accommodation of ten poor mer. A fingu- 
lar impofition on public credulity and curiofity was practifed 
in this town about the year 1726. A female, named Mary 
Yofts, circulated a report that fhe was pregnant with rab- 
bits, and alfo excited a very general belief that fhe had ac- 
tually been delivered of fome of thefe animals. The impo- 
fition, like that of * the Cock-lane ghoft,’’ was fupported 
with fo much cunning and addrefs, that many perfons, among 
whom were fome of the faculty, were deceived, and, for 
fome time, credited the tale. Godalming has a weekly 
market on Saturday, and two annual fairs. Manning’s 
Hiltory and Antiquities of Surrey, folio. 

GODAMA, Goprema, Gaudma, Gotma, or Goutam, 
in Indian Mythology, different names applied in various parts 
of India, and particularly in the Birman empire, to their 
deity Budha, or Boodh. (See Boop.) Godama or Ko- 
dama is the moit common appellation among his worfhippers 
in India beyond the Ganges; it feems alfo to be common 
among the Hindoos, who, according to the idiom of the 
Sanferit, write it Gotamas. This name, as fome fay, lite- 
rally fignifies cow-herd, but metaphorically king ; and, ac- 
cording to others, the meaning of Godama is eminently 
wife, or a fage. Many other appellations are given to this 
deity derived from the poftures in which his various images 

_reprefent him. Godama was probably an Indian prince, 
deified by fuperitition ; and in an ancient treatife, giving an 
account of the religion of Godama, entitled ‘ Zarado,’’ 
Godama is faid to have attained divinity at the age of 35 
years, to have preached his law for 45 years, and to have 
brought falvation to all living beings. Dr. Buchanan, who 
cites this treatife (Af. Ref. vol. vi.) places the death of 
Godama 546 years B.C. ‘The doétrine and laws, faid in 
this treatife to be delivered by Godama, confilt chiefly in 
obferving the five commandments, and in abitaining from the 
ten fins. The five commandments are as follow: -1. From 
the meaneft infect up to man, thou fhalt kill no animal what- 
ever. -2. Thou fhalt not fteal. 3. Thou fhalt not violate 
the wife or concubine of another. 4. Thou fhalt tell no- 
thing falfe. 5. Thou fhalt drink neither wine, nor any 
thing that will intoxicate ; thou fhalt not eat opium, or any 
other inebriating drug. The perfon who keeps thefe five 
commandments {hall attain high rank, and fhall not be liable 
te poverty, nor to other misfortunes and. calamities. The 
ten fins are the killing of animals — theft—adultery—falfhood 
—difcord—harfh and indignant language—idle and fuperflu- 
ous talk—the coveting of your neighbour's goods—envy, 
and the defire of your neighbour's death, or misfortune— 
and the following of the doctrine of falfe gods. Every one 
who abftains from thefe fins, will fucceflively increafe in 
virtue through all his fucceflive tranfmigrations, till at length 
he will become worthy of beholding a God, and of hearing 
his great voice ; and he will be exempted from the four human 
miferies, viz. weight, old age, difeafe, and death. ‘The 
good works required are giving alms, and thoughtfully pro- 
nouncing three words. Whoever dies without the abfti- 
nence and good works here preicribed, will certainly pafs 
into one of the infernal ftates, and be doomed to certain 
tran{migrations. The priefts of Godama are.called Rahans 
in the Burma language, and they have alfo beftowed upon 
them the title of Somona or Samana, which is likewife ap- 
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as he commonly is, in the prieftly habit. (See Ramavys.) 
Godama commanded his images and relics to be worfhipped. 
The largeft and moft celebrated temples are generally in the 
form of a pyramid; and contain fome of thefe relics, fuch 
as a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a garment. ‘To thefe temples 
the prayers of the devout are addreffed, and their offerings 
prefented. The images of the god are of very various ma- 
terials; clay, copper, filver, and alabafter. Many of them 
are richly gilt, and adorned with paintings of flowers ; they 
are of different fizes, fome being not above fix inches high, 
and others of a coloffal ftature. Other objects of great ve- 
neration among the worfhippers of Godama are ftones of 
large dimenfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and 
faid to reprefent, or to be the impreflions of his feet. The 
principal difc:ples of Godama are by his followers confidered 
as faints ; and many images of thefe, in a prieftly habit, ac- 
company that of their mafter. Every true worfhipper of 
Godama prays before he goes to fleep, and before he rifes 
in-the morning, which is generally at the dawn of day. 

Befides their private devotions, which are numerous and 
regularly performed, it is cuftomary to make offerings at 
the temple; the feafons for which are thofe of the four 
phafes of the moon, efpecially the full and change, which 
may be confidered as the Burma fabbaths. T'riday is with 
them reckoned an unfortunate day, and therefore on this 
day they undertake no bufinefs ; but they keep holy no par- 
ticular day of the week. 'The fe&t of Godama eiteem the 
opinion of a divine being, who created the univerfe, to be 
highly impious; and accordingly the followers of Godama 
are, tlriétly fpeaking, atheifts, as they fuppofe every thing 
to arife from fate; and their geds are merely men, who by 
their virtue acquire fupreme happinefs, and by their wifdom 
become entitled to impofe a law on all living beings. See 
BinmAn Empire, and Booon. 

GODANA, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Irak; 105 miles E. of Ifpahan. 

GODAVERY, or Goxca Gopowry, a river of Hin- 
dooitan, fometimes called the Gang in Ferifhta’s Hiftory, 
was, till very lately, confidered as the fame with the Cat- 
tack river, or Mahanuddy ; but it is now afcertained to be 
a different. river, which has its fource about 70 miles N.E. 
of Bombay; on the weilern Gauts, more properly called 
the Sukhien mountains ; and, in the upper part of its courfe, 
at lea{t, is efteemed a facred river by the Hindoos ; that is, 
ablutions performed in its itream have a religious efficacy fu- 
perior to thofe performed in ordinary ftreams. The Goda- 
very, after traverling the Dowlatabad foubah, and the coun- 
try of Tellingana, from weit te eait, turns to the fouth-eatt ; 
and receiving the Bain Gonga, about go miles above the 
fea, befides many {maller rivers, feparates into two princi- 
pal channels at Rajamundry ; and thence fubdividing again, 
they form altogether feveral tide harbours, for veflels of 
moderate burden. Ingeram, Coringa, Yanam, Bandarma- 
lanka, and Narfapour, are among the places fituated at the 
mouth of this river; which appears to be the moft confider- 
able one between the Ganges and cape Comorin. Extentfive 
forefts of teak-trees border on its banks, within the moun- 
tains, and fupply fhip-timber for the ufe of the ports above- 
mentioned. ‘lhe Kiltnah and Godavery rivers, however re- 
mote at their fountains, approach within 80 miles of each 
other in the lower parts of their courfe ; and form an exten- 
five tract of country, compofed of rich vegetable mould, 
fuch as is ufually found at the mouths of large rivers, Ren- 
nell. See Detra. 

GOD-BOTE, in our Ancient Saxon Cuffoms, an ecclefi- 
aftical or church fine, for crimes and: offences committed 
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againit God. Thefe, according to Blackftone, are apo/facy 
and heref/y ; which fee. 

GODDARD, Jonatuan, in Biography, an eminent 
phyfician and chemift, was born at Greenwich in the year 
1617. After ftudying for four years at Oxford, he fet out 
on his travels, and on his return he fettled in practice in 
London, having taken his degree at Cambridge. He was 
eleGted a fellow of the College of Phyficians in 1646, and in 
1647 was appointed le@urer on anatomy. In conjunétion 
with fome friends, he formed a fociety for experimental 
inquiry, which met at his lodgings in Wood-itreet, and 
in promoting the obje&ts of which he was extremely 
affiduous. Having gained confiderable reputation, and 
having, with the reit of his party, fided with parliament, he 
was appointed by Cromwell chief phyfician to the army, 
and in this capacity accompanied the ufurper to Treland in 
1649, to Scotland in the following year, and thence re- 
turned with his malter, who, after the battle of Worcetter, 
rode into London in triumph, September 12th, 1651. He 
obtained many favours from Cromwell, who firft made him 
warden of Merton college, Oxford, afterwards fole repre- 
fentative. of that univerfity in the Short Parliament in 1653; 
and in the fame year one of the council of ftate. Thefe 
favours were fufficient to procure for him the difpleafure of 
Charles II. ; and, being driven from Oxford, he removed to 
Grefham college, where he had been chofen profeffor of phy- 
fic in November 1655. Here he continued to frequent 
thofe meetings, which gave birth to the Royal Society, and 
was nominated one of the firft council of that inftitution in 
the charter. Dr. Goddard was a confcientious and able 
practitioner. Partly from the love of experimental che- 
miftry, principally from a diftruft in the knowledge of apo- 
thecaries, he prepared his own medicines, and recommended 
the practice to be adopted by phyficians in general, Finding 
numerous obftacles, however, in his way, he publifhed 
“A Difcourfe, fetting forth the unhappy condition of the 
practice of phyficin London,” 1669. But this was of no 
avail. He died on the 24th of March, 1674, being feized 
with an apopleétic fit in Cheaplide, when returning from 
one of the philofophic meetings. Two papers of his were 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, N> 137, 1385 
and many others in Birch’s Hiltory of the Royal Society. 

GODDESS, Dera, Diva, a heathen deity, to whom 
they attributed the female fex. 

‘he ancients had almoft as many goddeffes as gods. 
Such were Juno, the goddefs of air; Diana, the goddefs 
of woods and chattity; Proferpina, the goddefs of hell ; 
Venus, of beauty; Thetis, of the fea: fuch alfo were 
Victory, Fortune, &c. 

Nay they were not contented to make women gods, and 
admit both fexes into the roll; but they had alfo herma- 
phrodite gods. Thus Minerva, according to feveral of the 
learned, was both man and woman, and worfhipped both 
under the appellation of Lunus and Luna. Mithras, the 
Perfian deity, was both god and goddefs, and the fexes of 
Venus and Vulcan are very dubious: whence, in the invo- 
cations of thofe deities, they ufed this formula; “ Be thou 
god or goddefs ;”” as we learn from A. Gellius. It wasa 
privilege peculiar to goddeffes, that they might be repre- 
fented, on medals, naked. The imagination, it was fup- 
pofed, muft be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by 
the confideration of the divine charaCter. 

GODEAU, Antony, in Biography, was born at the 
city of Dreux in the year 1605. He was educated for 
civil and aétive life, but having met with a difappointment 
in the object of his affections, he repaired to Paris, where 
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he cultivated the fociety of men of letters, and was one of 
the firit of thofe who eftablifhed the French academy of 
belles lettres. This fociety fuggelted to the cardinal 
Richlieu the foundation of the French academy, of which 
M. Godeau was an original member. He took orders in 
the year 17355 and having enriched his own mind with the 
moit pure maxims of Chriftian morality, he taught them 
from the pulpit with much eloquence, and he is faid to have 
pra¢tifed them in all his a@tions. In the year 1636 he was, 
by the influence of cardinal Richlieu, nominated to the 
bifhopric of Grafle, and from this time he divided. his time 
between his ftudies, and the diligent difcharge of his epif- 
copal functions. He found the itate of ecclefiattical difci- 
pline exceedingly relaxed, and fet about its reformation ; he 
perfonally examined the qualifications of the clergy, and 
enquired in what manner they difcharged the important 
duties of their office; he frequently preached in different 
parts of his diocefe, and exhibited in his own life an admi- 
rable model of thofe virtues which he was anxious to re- 
commend to the attention of his flock. He was in high 
favour with pope Innocent X. who granted him bulls of 
union of the bifhopric of Venice with that of Graffe, but 
when he found that the people and clergy oppofed the mea- 
fure, he chofe rather to give up his _pretenfions, than break 
in upon the peace of the church. He died in 1672, at the 
age of fixty-feven years. He was a confiderable writer, 
chiefly on fubjects conneéted with his profeffion, but his 
moft important work was “ The Hiftory of the Church from 
the commencement of the World to the end of the Ninth 
Century,”” in three volumes, folio. This is the firft eccle- 
fiaitical hiftory written in the French language ; and though 
compofed with lefs precifion than that of the abbé Fleury, it 
poffeffes confiderable merit. It is charaéterized by Dupin 
as “exaét, faithful and agreeable :” he farther adds, that it 
always will have a merit, which neither time, nor any other 
hiftory will be able to efface. Befides the hiftory, we may 
notice M. Godeau’s “ Paraphrafes on the Epiltles of St. 
Paul: «The New Teftament tranflated and explained :"” 
« The lives of St. Paul, St. Auguitine, and St. Charles 
Borromeo, &c.”? Moreri. 

GODEFROI, Denys, a very learned jurift, was born 
at Paris in 1549. He ftudied at Louvain, Cologne, and 
Heidelberg, and upon his return to France acquired a high 
reputation in the parliament, in which he was nominated toa 
counfellor’s place. In 1580 his religious principles obliged 
him to feek a refuge at Geneva, where he was admitted a 
burgher, and a profeffor of the law. In 1589 Henry IV. 
created him bailiff of fome villages at the foot of mount 
Jura, and a fupernumerary couniellor in the parliament of 
Paris. After this he was deprived of hss employment and 
his valuable library by the invafion of the duke of Savoy, 
and in 1594 he accepted the_ profefforthip of the law in the 
univerfity of Strafburg. In 1604, at the invitation of Frede- 
rick, eleétor-palatine, he went to fettle at Heidelberg, and in 
1618 that prince fent him on an embafly to Lewis XIII.,. 
who received him with marks of high efteem. He died at 
Strafburg in 1622, leaving behind him many works that teitify 
to his great learning. The titles of thefe are enumerated 
by Moreri and others, and a few of the principal may be 
mentioned here: “Corpus Juris civilis cum notis ;"’ this 
treatife has been frequently reprinted : the peft edition is faid 
to be that from the Elzevir prefs in two volumes folio. 
« Notz in IV. Libros Inftitutionum :”” “ Praxis Civilis ex 
antiquis et recentioribus Scriptoribus.”” 

Goperro!, Turopore, the eldeft fon of the preceding, 


was born at Geneva in 1580. He purlued his ftudies firit _ 
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in that city, then at Strafburg, and afterwards at Paris, 
where he embraced the Catholic religion. In 1643 he ob- 
tained the office of counfellor of ftate, and acted during the 
fix laft years of his life as counfellor and fecretary to the 
French embafly for the general peace at Muntter.. Here he 
diedin 1649. He was particularly verfed in the genealogical 
and ceremonial hiftory of France, and publifhed feveral 
learned works for its illuftration ; fuch are ** Le Ceremonial 
de France,” 4to. ‘Mem. concernant Ja Preffeéance des 
Rois de France fur les Rois d’Efpagne :’’ «* De la veritable 
Origine de la Maifon d’Auttriche :’’ ‘* Traité touchant les 
Droits du Roi Tres-chretien fur plufieurs Etats voifines,”’ 
&c. Moreri. 

Goperro!1, JAmsEs, brother to Theodore, was born at 
Genevain 1587. He followed the fteps of his father bya 
{trict adherence to the reformed religion, and by purfuing 
the ftudies of law, hiftory, and philofophy. In 1619 he was 
created profeffor of the law at Geneva, and was called to a 
feat in the council in 1629. He filled with the greateft zeal 
and ability every public office with which he was entrufted. 
He was five times eleéted fyndic of the republic, and was 
made fecretary of ftate. He was chofen asa fit perfon 
to conduét various negociations in France, Piedmont, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany ; and, at the fame period, he devoted all 
his leifure to public leétures in jurifprudence, and compofed a 
variety of learned works. He maintained a correfpondence 
with the moft learned men of the age, by whom he was 
greatly refpected. He died in 1652, and his works bear 
teftimony to his profound erudition, and to his great and un- 
wearied induftry ; among them may be mentioned “ Frag- 
menta Duodecim Tabularum;’’ ‘ Animadverfiones Juris 
Civilis ;"* De Jure Precedentie;’? Codex Theodo- 
fianus,’”” a pofthumous work, regarded as a moft valuable 
monument of ancient jurifprudence. He edited the works 
of Cicero, ‘cum notis Lambini et Gothofredi.’" He had 
likewife made large collections for the hiftory of Geneva, 
which were afterwards ufed by Spon. Moreri. 

Goverro!, Denys, fon of Theodore, born at Paris in 
1615, was an able French hiftorian. He was author of 
6* Memoires et Inftruétions pour fervir dans les Negociations 
et les Affaires concernant les Droits du Roi,’’ awork, which 
has fometimes been attributed to the chancellor Seguier, by 
whofe order it was compiled. He re-edited many of his 
father’s works, adding to them new illuftrations with learned 
notes. He continued to his own time Feron’s * Hitt. des 
Officiers de la Couronne.”? Asa public man he was ap- 
pointed in 1668 the director and keeper of the chamber of 
accounts at Lille in Flanders, where he died in 1681. 
Moreri. 

Goperro1, Joun, fon of the preceding, fuceeeded his 
father in the dire¢tion of the chamber of accounts at Lille, 
where he died, much advanced in years, in 1732. He pub- 
lifhed an edition of the ‘Memoirs of Philip de Comines,”’ 
in five volumes 8vo. “‘V'he Journal of Henry IIT.” The 
Memoirs of Queen Margaret.’? He is faid to have con- 
tributed more than any other writer to the elucidation of the 
affairs of the League. Moreri. L 

GODERVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftriét of Ia Havre; g miles N. E. of Mont- 
villiers. The place contains 650, and the canton 12,539 
inhabitants, on a territory of 150 kiliometres, in 31 com- 
tunes. 

GODESCHALG, in Biography, a Benediftine monk, 
who flourifhed in the ninth century, was born in Saxony, 
and was brought up, contrary to his own inclination, to the 
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profeffion, in the convent of Fulda.s He was ordained 
prieft when he was about forty years of age, and in 846 we 
find him at Rome vititing the holy places there; thence he 
proceeded to Pannonia and Dalmatia, where he commenced 
preaching the doétrine of predeftination with much fervour, 
which it is fuppoied he imbibed from the works of St. Au: 
guftine. pon his return to his own country he had a con- 
ference with Nothingus, bifhop of Verona, before whom he 
maintained that God, from all eternity, had pre-ordained 
fome to everlatting life, and others to everlafting punifhment 
and mifery. Nothingus, aftonifhed and terrified at fo daring, 
and, as he thought, impious a pofition, complained of it to 
Rabanus, archbifhop of Mentz, who undertook to confute 
his error, in writing. Diffatisfied, perhaps, with his own 
arguments, Rabanus fummoned a council to meet at Mentz, 
in the year 848, to which, however, Godefchalc prefented a 
juttification of his opinions, and refolutely perfifted in main- 
taining them to be confiftent with the fcriptures and the 
fenfe of the orthodox fathers. The council paffed fentencé 
of condemnation upon him, and fent him prifouer to Hinc- 
mar, archbifhop of Rheims, within whofe jurifdiGion he 
had received the priefthood. Hincmar, who was devoted 
to the intereft of Rabanus, affembled a council in 849, in 
which the monk was a fecond time condemned, and render= 
ed liable to a punifhment repugnant to all the principles of 
religion and humanity. Godefchale, however erroneous his 
fentiments might be, was not to be intimidated ; he belléved 
what he afferted, and he firmly adhered to the doétrine in 
fpite of the higher powers. Hincmar accordingly proceeded 
to put the fentence into execution, degraded the monk from 
the priefthood, and ordered him to be feourged with the 
utmoft feverity. It appears that he was not prepared for 
fo grievous a trial of his fortitude; the force of the pains 
inflicted on him obliged him, in compliance with the dic- 
tates of his profecutors, to throw into the fire the juftifica- 
tion of his opinions which he had delivered into the council. 
The infamous perfecutors were not contented with this 
triumph ; they committed him clofe prifoner to the monaf- 
tery of Hautvilliers, in the diocefe of Rheims. In this, as 
in every other cafe of a fimilar kind, the fufferings of Go- 
defchale gained him followers and adherents, and many be- 
came advocates for his caufe. A confiderable fchifm was 
produced in the Latin church. Some confined themfelves 
to the defence of his perfon and condu&, while others em- 
ployed all their zeal and talents in the vindication of his 
doétrine. The fpirit of the controverfy ran fo high be- 
tween the contending parties, that.Charles the Bald, in 853, 
fummoned the council to meet at Quiercy. Here the fuf- 
fering monk was again condemned, but the decrees of this 
council were declared null and void, and Godefchale and 
his dodtrine vindicated and defended, in a council at Va- 
lence, in Dauphiny, in 855, the decrees of which were con- 
firmed in the council of Langres, and in that of Toufi. 
Such was the origin of the difputes concerning the doétrines 
of predeftination and grace, which, from time to time, have 
divided the Catholic world into two parties, and which have 
fubfifted in full force among the Proteftants, ‘The unfortu- 
nate Godefchale died in prifon about the year 869, main- 
taining with his laft breath the doétrine for which he had 
fuffered. ‘I'he only writings of this monk that have come 
down to the prefent times are, two “ Confeffions of Faith,’’ 
inferted in archbifhop Uther’s ‘ Hiftoria Godefchalci,”’ 
printed at Dublin in 1641; an epiftle to Ratramnus, pub- 
lifhed in Cellot’s “ Hiftoria Godefchalci,’’ at Paris, in 16555 
and {ome fragments of other pieces, noticed by Cave. Go- 
defchalc has immortalized his name by fetting on foot the 
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controverfy to which we have referred, and by his fufferings 
in vindication of his favourite doftrine. In the year 1650, 
the celebrated Maguin publifhed at Paris, in two volumes 
ato. a collection of the carly treatifes produced on both 
fides of this controverfy, entitled “* Veterum Auctorum qui 
yone feculo de Predettinatione et Gratia fcripferunt, &c.”’ 

GOD-FATHERS, and Gov-Moruers, perfons who 
dire&t and attend at the baptifm of infants, or other per- 
fons; who give the name, and who become fureties for the 
faith and good conduG of the infant baptized. Hence they 
are called /ufeeptors, or more commonly fponfors. To this 
purpofe Dr. Nichols, (Def. part ii. p.273-) fays, that 
«« the fureties in baptifm religioufly engage for the faith of 
the baptized; that they fhall fincerely believe all that is re- 
vealed in the gofpel, and fhall direct the fubfequent actions 
of their lives by the laws of Chrift..” Againft this pra€tice 


Proteftant diffenters have alleged, that the parents, to whom 


beth God and nature have committed the education of their 
child, are the proper perfors to ftand forth at its baptifm, 
and take upon them this great and important truft; and to 
bind themfelves by a folemn vow faithfully to difcharge it. 
"They obje& to the order and practice of the eftablifhed 
church, that without fufficient authority from reafon, or 
{cripture, or the ancient practice of the Chriftian church, 
parents are fet afide in this folemnity, and forbidden to 
fland forth, and take upon them this great charge to which 
God hath called them. For the 29th canon exprefsly com- 
mands, “that no parent fhall be urged to be prefent at his 
child’s baptifm, nor de admitted to anfwer as god-father for 
his own child.” They alfo objeé&, that the forms of the 
church fhould require other perfons to appear inftead of the 
parents, and to take upon them this important truft, and 
mott folemnly to promife before God and the church the 
performance of that, which few of them ever do, or per- 
haps ever intended to perform, or are capable of perform- 
ing. It has been pleaded, and even generally allowed, that 
fponfors in baptifm were not known or thought of in the 
primitive apoltolic church. Tertullian, who lived about 
A.D. 200, feems to have been the firft of all Chriftian wri- 
ters who mentions perfons of this defeription: ‘* What 
neceflity is there,’ fays he, (De Baptifm.) « that {ponfors 
fhould expofe themfelves to danger, who, through death, 
may fail of the performance of their promifes, or may be 
deceived by the wicked difpofition of thofe for whom they 
promife.”” “ Whether the ufe of fponfors was from the 
apoftles’ days,’’ (fays lord King, in his Enquiry into the 
Conttitution, &c. of the Primitive Church,) ‘* I cannot de- 
termine, unlefs the negative may be conjectured from Juftin 
Martyr, Tertullian’s fenior by 50 years, who, when he 
enumerates the method and form of baptifm, fays not one 
word of fponfors or god-fathers, as may be feen in his fecond 
apology, p. 93, 94.” St. Auttin, one of the earlieft of 
Chriftian writers who mention fponfors, who lived about 
A.D. 390, informs us when, and upon what occafion, thefe 
fponfors were admitted: “¢ A great many,” fays he, “ are 
offered to baptifm, not by their parents, but by others, as 
infant-flaves are fometimes offered by their mafters; and 
fometimes when the parents are dead, the infants are bap- 
tized, being offered by any who can afford to fhew this com- 
palion to them. And fometimes infants, whom their 
parents have cruelly expofed, to be brought up by thofe 
who light on them, are now and then taken up by the holy 
virgins, and offered to baptifm by them who have no chil- 
dren of their own, nor defign to have any.’ Upon thefe 
words of Aultin, Dr. Wall mgenuoufly confeffes, (Hitt. 
Jaf. Bapt. vol. i.) “ Here we fee the ordinary ule there was 
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for parents to an{wer for the children; but yet that this waz 
not counted fo neceffary, as that a child could not be bap- 
tized without it.”” Hence it has been inferred, that parents 
were never fet afide, when they were capable and willing to 
offer their children; and that only in cafes of the incapacity 
of parents, were fponfors admitted; and in all fuch cafes, 
provided that the practice be not enforced as a Chriftian in- 
ftitution, and as abfolutely indifpenfable, the diffenters, we 
conceive, could not reafonably objeét to it. Mr. Wheatly, 
a well-known writer on the Common Prayer, obferves, that 
the god-fathers and god-mothers of perfons baptized at 
riper years “¢ are only appointed as qwifneffes of the engage- 
ment, and undertake no more than to remind them hereafter 
of the vow and profeffion, which they made in their pre- 
fence.’’ And yet our church catechifm exprefsly afferts, 
and repeats the affertion, that the fponfors, engaging for 
infants, engage that they fhall believe and repent; for the 
infants are faid to promife both thefe things by their fure- 
ties. Free and Candid Difquifitions, p. 131. 

The number of god-fathers and god-mothers is now re- 
duced to three in the church of England, and two in that of 
Rome: anciently, they had as many asthey pleafed. 

The Romanifts have alfo god-fathers and god-mothers 
at their confirmation. They even give god-fathers, &c. to 
bells, at their baptifm. 

Among the ancients it was the cuftom for perfons of qua- 
lity to have others of like quality cut their children’s hair 
the firft time; by which they became reputed a fort of god- 
fathers: and the like was practifed with regard to the hair 
of the beard. 

Gop-Fatuer was alfo a. name anciently given to a kind 
of feconds, who attended and affiited the knights in tourna- 
ments, or fingle combats. 

The god-fathers of duels were a kind of adyocates, who 
were chofen by the two parties, to reprefent the reafons of 
their combat to the judges. : 

Something of this kind was long retained at folemn 
caroufals. There were two or more in each quadrill. Sce 
QuapDRILL. 

The inftitution of god-fathers and god-mothers, patrimé, 
and matrimi, is originally Roman. ‘They are faid to have 
been people who, in the games of the Circus, attended the 
chariots, fhows, and images, of the gods. Cicero makes 
mention of them, in his oration De Harufpicum Refponiis. 
Their office was much like that of the children in fome 
Romifh ceremonies, who are dreffed in the habit of angels, 
to ftrew flowers, bear incenfe-pots, lights, &c. and accom- 

any the relics and images ef faints. 

GODFREY of Bouillon, in Biography, celebrated for 
the part which he took in the firft crufade, and king of 
Jerufalem, was the fon of Euitace II., count of Boulogne. 
The appellation of Bouillon was derived from his lordthip of 
thatname in the Ardennes. In his youth he feryed in the armies 
of Henry IV., who, as a reward of his valour and fidelity, 
conferred upon him the title of duke of Lorrain. When 
the religious enthufiafm of the times fet on foot an expedi- 
tion for the recovery of the Holy Land from the’ pofleffion 
of the Saracens, Godfrey was one of the earlieft and moft 
illuftrious of the princes who took the crefs. The com- 
mand of the principal army was entruited to his care, 
and it is agreed that none among the leaders were ac- 
tuated by purer motives than Godfrey. He gave a diftin- 
guifhing proof of the difintereftednefs of his condu&, by 
facrificing almoft all his property to defray the neceffary 
expences of the expedition. Godfrey fet out in the autumn 
of 1096, and proceeded with his hoft through RSP any | 
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and Bulgaria, taking care to abftain from thofe acts of hof- 
tility and rapine which charaterized, and had caufed the 
deftruGtion of the fanatics of Peter the Hermit. It was not 
till June 1099, that Godfrey was able to lay fiege to the 
renowned city, and though his army was greatly diminifhed 
in point of numbers, he was able to fucceed, and on July 
15th Jerufalem was taken by ftorm. The fanaticifm 
and madnefs of the victors indulged themfelves in a horrible 
maffacre of the vanquifhed, which, it is believed, their ge- 
neral and leader was unable to prevent. Godfrey was almoft 
immediately proclaimed fovereign of the new acquifition, 
but he refufed to affume the title and enfigns of royalty in 
the place where Chrift, in whofe caufe he was a¢ting, had 
been crowned with thorns, and he governed under the 
modett appellation of “ Defender and Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre.”? He was foon after attacked by the fultan of 
Egypt, but the Chriftians foon put him and his numerous 
forces to flight, and the whole of Paleftine was reduced 
under the power of Godfrey. He e‘tablifhed the feudal in- 
ftitution in his kingdom; and a code ‘of jurifprudence, 
under the title of “The Affize of Jerufalem,” gave a 
model of the pureft form of European liberty in the midft 
of Afiatic defpotifm. He died, after he had fat on the 
throne about a year, and was fucceeded by his brother 
Baldwin. The celebrity of Godfrey is immortalized as the 
hero of Taffo’s « Jerufalem Delivered,’’ one of the nobleft of 
epic poems ; nor has the bard found it neceflary to borrow 
the colours of fiction, in order to throw fplendour round 
a character fo truly eftimable: <“* Godfrey,”’ fays the hifto- 
rian in defcribing his character,’’ was the firlt who afcended 
the walls of Rome, and his ficknefs, his vow, perhaps his 
remorfe for bearing arms again{t the pope, confirmed an 
early refolution of viliting the holy fepulchre, not as a pil- 
grim, but a deliverer. His valour was matured by prudence 
and moderation; his piety, though blind, was fincere, and 
in the tumult of a camp he practifed the real and fictitious 
virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of 
the chiefs, he referved his enmity for the enemies of Chrift ; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his 
pure and difinterefted zeal was acknowledged by his 
rivals." Gibbon Univer. Hiit. See alfo the article 
CroIsaDE. ‘ 

Goprrey of. Viterbo, an Italian hiftorian of the 12th 
century, was chaplain and fecretary to the emperors Con- 
rad II[., Frederick I., and Henry 1V. According to his 
own account he was a great traveller for knowledge ; and 
was converfant in feveral languages. His principal work 
was a Chronicle,’ entitled the ‘* Pantheon,’’ as treating 
on the “ Gods of Earth,” is dedicated to pope Urban IIL, 
and is a general hiftorical record from the creation of the 
world to the year 1186. It is written in the Latin Jan- 
guage, and is deemed very worthy of credit for the events 
of his own time. It was firft printed.at Bafilin 1559; then 
at Frankfort in 1584, and afterwards at Hanover in 1613, 
in the collection of German hiftorians, edited by Piltorius. 
Godfrey was author of a work intitled ‘Speculum Reeum, 
five de Genealogia emnium Regum:;’’ the MS. is preferved 
in the Imperial library of Vienna. 

GOD-GILD, in our Ancient Cufloms, that which is 
offered to God, or for his fervice.. 
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GODHEAH, or Goop Hops, in Geegraphy, a fettle- 
ment in Weit Greenland. N. lat. 64° 25’. W. long. 
50° 10). 

GODIN, Louts, in Bisgraphy, was born at Paris in 
1704. He ftudied aftronomy under de l’Ifles, and in 1725 
was made adjun& of the Academy of Sciences. To him 
was entrufted the care of editing its memoirs, and under 
his direction the fir eleven volumes were publifhed. In 
1735 he was fent, with other members of the academy, to 
meafure a degree of the meridian at Peru. He was ‘fome 
time profeffor of mathematics at Lima, and on his return 
in 1751, he was appointed a colonel in the Spanith fervice, 
and director of the naval academy at Cadiz, where he died 
in the year 1760. He was author of feveral aftronomical 
papers in the memoi's of the academy from 1726 to 1739: 
and he publifhed “* Machines et Inventions approvées par 
l’Academie des Sciences,’ in 6 vols. 4to. * Connoiffances 
des 'Tems,'’ which he conducted five years. « Cours des 
Mathematiques,"’ 1756. Gen. Biog. 

GODING,. or Hovoyxtxe, in Geography, a town of 
Moravia, in the circle of Brunn; 16 miles E.S.E. of 
Aufpetz. 

GODO,a town of Arabia, on the S. coaft of the Perfian 
gulf; 140 miles W. of Julfar. 

GODOUA, a fmall town of Fezzan; 30 miles N. of 
Mourzouk, and about the fame diftance from Sebbahy 
which fee. 

GODRA, a town of Hindooftan, and capital of a circar 
of the fame name in Guzerat ; 55 miles E. of Amedabad. 
Ni lat. 22?'50') | Ei long. 73°40". 

GOD’s House, League of; a territory of Switzerland, 
formerly under the dominion of the bifhop of Coire, until 
the people, opprefled by their rulers, threw off the yoke, 
and, forming a general league, compelled the bifhop to 
ratify their independence. The revolution, which finally 
exalted this league into its prefent ftate of freedom, probably 
took place between 1424, the era of the formation of the 
Grey league, and 1436, the year in which the ten jurifdic- 
tions rofe into independence. This league is denominated 
in Romanth “ La Ligia de la Chiada,’’ in German «“ Gott- 
fhaufband,”? whence is derived the appellation of the « league 
of the houfe of God,”? which it takes from the cathedral 
fituated in its capital, as well as becaufe it was once under 
the jurifdition of the bifhop of Coire. This league is 
divided into eleven diftri&ts, each of which (Coire excepted) 
is fubdivided into two little republics, or communities, and 
fends 22 deputies to the general diet. Formerly the burgo- 
matter of Coire was perpetual chief of the league without 
election ; but in the latter end of the r7th century the 
other communities claimed a power of nominating to this 
office in their turn. At length, by the arbitration of Zuric, 
it was decided, that the 22 deputies fhould chufe two can- 
didates from the members of the fenate of Coire, who 
fhould draw lots for the charge. The chief thus appointed 
is called “ Bunds-prefident,” has feveral privileges which 
diftinguifh him from the chiefs of the two other leagues ; 
he receives all the letters addreffed to the republic of the 
Gnifons from foreign powers, and is perpetual prefident of 
the congrefs, becaufe that affembly is always held at Coire. 
See Coie. 
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The league of God's houfe is divided into 11 high jurifdictions, and comprehends 21 communes. 
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GODWIN, Eart, in Biography, a powerful Saxon 
baron, was the fon of Wolfnoth, governor of Suffex, and 
he himfelf, at the acceflion of Canute, was earl of Kent, and 
lord of very great poffeffions. When the Danifh pofleffions 
of Canute were attacked by the king of Sweden, Canute 
took over as auxiliaries a body of Englifh commanded by the 
earl of Godwin, who obtained a complete victory, which 
fo delighted the king, that he beftowed his daughter in 
marriage upon him, made him large grants of land, and 
admitted him to the clofeft confidence. After the death of 
Canute, the fucceffion being difputed between Harold 
Harefoot and Hardicanute, Godwin efpoufed the part of 
the latter, and was inftrumental in preventing a civil war. 
It is reported that he afterwards concurred with Harold, 
in a plan for deftroying the two Englifh princes, fons of 
Ethelred II. and Emma, and the murder of one of them, 
viz. Alfred, is imputed to the vaffals of Godwin. In the 
reign of Hardicanute the furviving prince Edward pre- 
ferred an accufation again{t the earl for the murder of his 
brother, and loudly demanded juttice for the crime ; God- 
win, to appeafe the king, made him a prefent of a galley 
finely gilt and decorated, rowed by fourfcore men, each of 
whom wore on his arm agold bracelet, weighing fixteenounces, 
and they were all armed and clothed in the moft fumptuous 
manner. Hardicanute, delighted with the {pectacle, forgot 
his brother’s murder, and on Godwin’s own teftimony he 
was allowed to be acquitted. In 1041, he was fo com- 
pletely reconciled to Edward, that on the death of Hardi- 
canute he was the chief inftrument of promoting him to the 
fucceffion of the crown: he now acquired much influence in 
the ftate, and was created duke of Weflex, and the counties 
of Kent and Suffex were annexed to his government. The 
friendfhip between Godwin and the king was not of long 
continuance. Upon his refufal to aét again{t the inhabitants 
of Dover, who had incurred Edward’s difpleafure, he was 
threatened with the royal vengeance. The earl, feeling his 
own power, actually excited a rebellion againft his fovereign. 
Edward now fummoned to his aid the dukes of Northum- 
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berland and Mercia, and being thereby fuperior to Godwin 
and his fons, he marched to London and fummoned a great 
council to pafs judgment upon the rebels. Godwin, with 
three of his fons, took refuge with Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
while Harold and another fled to Ireland. Godwin, after 
many misfortunes, failed with a powerful force to London, 
and forced the king to an accommodation: Edward confented 
to banifh his Norman favourites, who had been, in a great 
meafure, the caufe of the difcontents, and Godwin and his 
fons were reftored to their eftates, and the high offices which 
they had formerly held. Godwin’s death, which happened 
foon after this, while he was fitting at table with the 
king, prevented him from making a inroads on the 
fovereign’s authority, or from reducing him to {till greater 
fubjeétion. He was fucceeded in the government of Weflex, 
Suffex, Kent, and Effex, and in the office of fteward of 
the houfhold, by his fon Harold, who was a€tuated by an 
ambition equal to that of his father, and was fuperior to 
him in addrefs, in infinuation, and in virtue. With refpec& 
to Godwin, his character is blackened by the monkifh 
hiftorians, whe pretend that his fudden death was the effect 
of a miraculous interpofition from heaven. With great 
abilities, Godwin poffefled an ambitious fpirit, which ren- 
dered him a fubjeét of wavering fidelity, and made him but 
little ferupulous in means that tended to his aggrandizement, 
Hume’s Hitt. vol.i. Biog. Brit. 

Gopwin, Tuomas, was born at Oakingham, in Berkfhire, 
in 1517, where he received at the Frees hook the elements 
of a learned education. His rapid proficiency in grammar- 
learning attracted the notice, and fecured to him the patrons 
age of Dr. Layton, archdeacon of Bucks, who received him 
into his houfe, and took care of his farther initru@tion. 
In 1538, he was fent by his friend and patron to Magdalen 
college, Oxford: here he purfued his ftudies, apd in 1543 
he took his degree of B. A. and in the following year he was 
elected fellow of his college, which rendered him inde» 
pendent of the pecuniary afliftance of his friends. His 
iteady regard to the principles of the reformation rendered 
his fituation at college in many refpeéts very uneafy, and he 
gladly embraced the opportunity of a vacancy in the mafter- 
{hip of the free-{chool of Brackley in Northamptonthire, 
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which was in the gift of the college, to refign his fellowfhip. 
He retired to this fituation in 1549, and having married, 
continued there peaceable and happy during the reign of 
king Edward, devoting what time he could {pare from the 
duties of his office to the ftudy of theology and phyfic, and 
on the acceffion of Mary, he became an objet of Bonner’s 
fury, and was obliged to refign his fchool, and turn hisattention 
to phyfic. By the praétice of this, he maintained his family 
till Elizabeth afcended the throne. He now refolved to 
follow the bent of his inclination, devoted his whole time to 
theological ftudies, was admitted to holy orders, and ap- 
pointed chaplain to the bifhop of Lincoln. He was fhortly 
after introduced to the queen, who made him one of the 
Lent preachers. This poft, which was probably attended 
with little emolument, he filled eighteen years, with very 
high reputation, during which he received no preferment 
in the church; but, in 1565, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Chrift-church, Oxford, and in the fame year a prebend 
was conferred on him. In 1566, he was advanced to the 
deanery of Canterbury, and attended the queen in her vifit 
to the univerlity of Oxford, on which occafion he took his 
degree of DD. with great applaufe. In 1584, after 
eighteen years refidence at Canterbury, he was nominated 
by the queen to the vacant fee of Bath and Wells. This 
honour did not augment the happinefs of Dr. Godwin: in 
refitting the unjuft claims of one of Elizabeth’s favourites, 
he loft the favour of the queen herfelf, which fo affected his 
mind, as to render him incapable of performing his epifco- 
pal funétions. The affairs of his diocefe, being left to the 
management of others, fell into fuch diforder, that his me- 
tropolitan, archbifhop Whitgift, thought proper to vifit it 
in the year 1587. At this time Dr. Godwin’s health was 
in a very bad ftate, and he gradually became worfe tll he 
funk under the effects of difeafe, in his feventy-third year, 
He is highly fpoken of for learning and unaffected piety, 
and was beloved and refpected for his cheerful hofpitality, 
benevolence, and charity. Biog. Brit. 

Gopwin, Francis, the fon of the preceding, was born 
at Havington, in Northamptonfhire, in the year 1561, and 
having been carefully educated in grammar learning, he was 
fent to Chrift-church college, Oxford, when he was in his 
fixteenth year, and in 1578 he was elected a fcholar of that 
inftitution. In 1580, he took his degree of B. A., and 
three years after he proceeded to his degree of M.A. 
About this time he wrote an entertaining philofophical 
fiction, which he did not at that period publifh, becaufe it 
contained ideas at variance with the fyftems then prevalent 
in the fchools. It was given to the world five years after 
his death, under the title of «* The Man in the Moon, or a 
Difcourfe of a Voyage thither by Domingo Gonzales.’’ 
The hints, conjectures, &c. contained in this piece, prove 
that the author was not ignorant of the writings of Coper- 
nicus, and was probably a convert to his do¢trines. In 
1587, he wasa canon in the cathedrai church of Wells, and 
promoted to the fubdeanery of Exeter. The hiftory and 
antiquities of his country became favourite fubjeéts of his 
enquiries, and in the year 1590 he accompanied the cele- 
brated Camden into Wales, in fearch of objects to iluftrate 
them. In 1595, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
being in poffeflion of yery confiderable and lucrative prefer- 
ment inthe church. He publifhed, in 1601, ** A Catalogue 
of the Bilhops of England, fince the firft Planting of the 
Chriftian Religion in this Ifand, together with a brief 
Hittory of their Lives and memorable Actions, fo near:as 
can be gathered out of Antiquity.’ As a reward for 
the great diligence ufed insthe compofition of this cata- 
logue, the queen promoted him, the fame year, to the 
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vacant fee of Landaff ; being allowed to retain, in connee- 
tion with the bifhopric, the fubdeanery of Exeter, and a 
good rectory in the diocefe of Bath and Wells. He now 
employed himfelf in improving his “ Catalogue,’? and in 
making colleétions relative to ¢ivil and ecclefiattical hiftory. 
In 1615 he publifhed a new edition of his « Catalogue,’? # 
which he prefixed a difcourfe « Concerning the farft Con- 
verfion of our Britain unto the Chriftian Religion.”” It was 
afterwards republifhed in Latin, under the title of « De Pre- 
fulibus Anglia Commentarius.” In the fame year he pub- 
lifhed “ Rerum Anglicarum Henrico VIII., Edwardo Wks 
et Maria, regnantibus, Annales,’ which was much admired 
for the elegance of the ftyle. By king James he was tranf- 
lated from Landaff to the bifhopric of Hereford in the year 
1617, and from this period, he devoted {uch time as the dif. 
charge of his epifcopal fun¢tions would permit, chiefly to 
the improvement of his former works ; but im 1629 he pub- - 
lifhed a difcourfe on the feveral methods of conveying fecret 
and fpeedy intelligence, with the title of « Nuncius Inani- 
matus, Utopia.’ It has been fuggefted that this was writ- 
ten in obfcure and enigmatical Eaaieee with a defign of 
concealing the author’s fecret ; but from certain expreffions, 
it fhould feem, that the hints contained in it might have led 
to an earlier eftablifhment of public telegraphs. Befides fe- 
veral editions of the Annales, and a tranflation into Englifh 
of the fame work, we have a learned differtation by the 
bifhop, on the value of the Roman fefterce and attic talent, 
which was printed at the end of Hakewell’s « Apology of 
Divine Providence.’? This was his laft labour in the field of 
literature. He died in 1633 in his feventy-fecond year. Of 
his learning and claffical tafte, his works bear moit decifive 
evidence, and they exhibit him as a zealous friend to the 
eftablifhment, of which he was a member. According to 
Anthony Wood, ‘‘he was a good man, a grave divine, a fkil-.- 
ful mathematician, an excellent philofopher, a good preacher, - 
and a ftriét liver ; but fo much employed in his ftudies and 
matters of religion, that he was a ftranger to the world and 
the things thereof.”? Biog. Brit. 
Gopwin, Tuomas, a learned Englifh divine and -wri- 
ter on Jewifh antiquities, was born in Somerfetfhire in the 
year 1587. In his fifteenth year, he was fent from the 
prea hee to Magdalen-hall, in the univerfity of Ox- 
ord; where he was entered a f{cholar. Here, in due’courfe, - 
he took his degrees, and foon after was chofen mafter of the 
free-{chool at Abingdon, in Berkfhire. In this fituation he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his diligence and affiduity in forming - 
good fcholars, who afterwards became eminent in various de- 
partments of literature, and in pofts of honour and emolu- 
ment in the church and ftate. In 1613 he publifhed « Ro- 
mane Hiftorie Anthologiay’—an Englifh expofition of the: 
Roman antiquities, which went through feyeral editions. 
Shortly after this, he entered into orders, and was appointed 
chaplain to Dr. James Montague, bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
and in 1616 he was admitted to the degree of bachelor of di- - 
vinity, and publifhed a work, entitled « Synopfis Antiquita- 
tum Hebraicarum ad Explicationem utriufque Teftamenti 
valde neceflaria, &c.’’ lib 3. 4to. About this: period he 
refigned his fchool, upon obtaining a prefentation to the rac- 
tory of Brightwell, near Wallingford, in Berkfhire. In the 
year 1625, he publifhed the work by which he «is chiefly 
known, viz. ‘* Mofes and .\aron; civil and ecclefiaftical 
Rites, ufed by the ancient Hebrews, obferved, and -at large 
opened, for the clearing of many obfcure Texts, throughout 
the whole Scripture.” This work was immediately regard- 
ed as a ftandard book in our places of academical education, 
and has been repeatedly printed. In 1636, Mr. Godwin 
was admitted to the degree of doCtor.of divinity. He died 
in 
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in 1642. Befides the works already noticed, Dr. Godwin 
was the author of “ Florilegium Phraficon,’’—or A Survey 
of the Latin Tongue. And Three Arguments-to prove 
eleGtion upon forefight of faith. Gen. Biog. 

Gopwin, or Goodwin Sands, in Geography, a bank in the 
fea, about five miles from Deal, near the coait of Kent, 
England, were formerly part of the eftate of the celebrated 
earl Godwin, but were feparated and overwhelmed by a 
fudden inundation of the fea, about the end of the eleventh 
century. Thefe fands are frequently fatal to mariners, but, 
notwithflanding, are of confiderable ufe, as it is by them alone 
that the Downs are conftituted a road or harbour for fhip- 
ping, 
water, and greatly mitigate the force and immenfity of the 
waves, which, in fLormy weather, would otherwife roll upon 
this fhore with unabated fury. The fands extend in length 
about ten miles ; the north fand-head being nearly oppotite 
to Ramfgate, and the fouth fand-head to Kingfdown. The 
danger of ftriking upon them arifes from their nature, which 
Mr. Smeaton defcribes as that of a quick-fand, clean and 
unconnected, yet lying fo clofe, as to render it difficult to 
work a pointed bar to the depth of more than fix or feven 
feet. Their ingurgitating property is fo powerful, that 
even the largelft veflel driven upon them would, ina few days, 
be {wallowed up, and feenno more. At low-water they are 
in many parts dry, and parties frequently land upon them ; 
but when the tide begins to flow, the fand becomes foft, and 
is moved to and fro by the waves. . The largelt portion of 
this bank which becomes dry, is known to feamen by the 
name of the Jamaica ifland. Some years ago, in order to 
prevent the many accidents which occur to fhipping on thefe 
fands, the Corporation of the Trinity-houfe formed the de- 
. fign of ereéting a light-houfe on them; but after the fand 
had been penetrated by boring augers to a great depth, the 
{cheme was given up as impracticable, as no folid foundation 
could be obtained. Floating lights have, however, been 
placed off thefe fands, confilting of three diftin& lights in the 
form of a triangle, of which the middle one is confiderably 
the higheft ; when they are obfcured in hazy-weather, a-bell 
is kept conftantly ringing. 7 

GODWIT, in Ornitholegy. See Scotopax /goce- 
phala. 

Gopwit, Great, or American. 

Gopwit, Lefer. 


See Sconopax Fedoa. 
See ScoLopax Limo/a. 

Gopwit, Red. See Scoropax Lapponica. 

Gopwiz, White. See Recurvinostra Alba. 

GOELANS, Pory’r au, in Geography, a promontory on 
the N. fide of lake Ontario ; about 33 miles S. W. of fort 
Frontinac. 

GOELHEIM, a town of France, in the department of 
Monte Tonnerre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Kaiferflautern. The place contains 860, and the canton 
4.999 inhabitants, in 16 communes, 

* GOELICKE, Anprew Orton, in Biography,a German 
phyfician, who acquired confiderable reputation at the begin- 
ning of the erghteenth century, and taught the {cience of me- 
dicine at Halle, in Saxony, and at Franckfort on the Oder, 
with diftinétion. His writings were in high eftimation among 
the followers of the do&trines of Stahl, of whom he was one 
of the ableft defenders. Nothing more is known refpecting his 
life. He left feveral works, which relate principally to the 
hiftory of anatomy, of ancient and modern furgery, and 
of medicine. His « Hiftoria Medicine Univerlalis, qua 
celebriorum quorumcunque Medicorum, quia primis Artis 
natalibus ad noltra u{que tempora inclaruerunt, vite, nomina, 
dogmata fingularia, ratiocinia, hypothefes, feétz, &c. aceu- 
rate pertractantur,’”’ was printed in fix different portions or 
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epochs, between the years 1717 and 1720. The firft four 
brought down the hiftory to Hippocrates; the fifth treated 
of the Hippocratic medicine alone ; and the lait part included 
a fketch of the defcendants of the father of medicine, until 
the time when tlie art was divided into three profeflions. 
Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 
GOELL, iu Cagraphy, an ifland of Denmark, in Lym- 
es in circumference ; on which are a 
town and a village or two ; 6 miles W. of Aalborg. N. lat. 

25’. E.-long. 9° 49'. ; t 

GOELMA, a port of Egypt, in the Red fea, capable 
of accommodating only {mall veflels. 

GOELWARA, a circar of Hindooftan, in Guzerat, on 
the W. coait of the gulf of Cambaye. 

GOEREE, Wix.ian, in Biography, who flourifhed in 
the 17th century, was bern at Middleburg, in Zealand, in the 
year 1635. He had a decided turn for literature, but by 
the death of his father while very young, he was configned 
to the care of an illiterate flep-father, who would not permit 
him to purfue the bent of his mind. Being obliged to fix 
upon a trade, inftead of ftudying for one of the learned pro- 
feffions, he fixed on that of a bookfeller, as that which he 
imagined beft adapted for the improvement of his leifure 
hours in the acquifition of knowledge. His various works 
will fhew how well he filled his time, and to what advantage 
he turned thofe intervals from occupation, which are too 
frequently fpent in’ liftleffnefs or devoted to pleafure. He 
died at Amiterdam in 1711, leaving his “ Jewifh Antiqui- 
ties,’’ in two volumes, folio. « The Hiftory of the Jewith 
Church,” in four volumes folio. ‘ Hiftory Sacred and Pro- 
fane.” ¢ An Introduétion to Painting.’ « A Treatife 
on Architecture ;’’ and fome other ufeful works. Moreri. 

GOERZEOD Guezerr, in Geography, a town of Afi- 
atic Turkey, in Natolia; 25 miles S. of Sinob. 

GOES, a town of Portugal, in the province of Beira ¢ 
g miles E. of Coimbra.—Alfo, a town of Holland, in Zea- 
land, called «« Ter-Goes,” fituated on the N. coafb of the 
ifland of South Bevelandt, on an arm of the Scheldt, with 
which it is connected by means of a canal. The great 
church isa handfome ftruéture ; and though the town is not 
large, it carries on a confiderable trade, particularly in falt 
and grain; 10 miles E. of Flujhing. N. lat. 51° 33'. E. 
long. 3° 46'. ; 

GOETIA, Torlasx, a {pecies of magic, oppofed to Theur- 
gia, the objeét of which was mifchief ; and accordingly it ine 
voked only the malevolent genii. Art 

GOEZ, Damiana, in Biography, a learned Portuguefe, 
of the 16th century, was born at Alenquer, and educated 
in the court of the king Emanuel, to whom his brother was 
gentleman of the chamber.. He was, as he advanced in life, 
employed in various negociations from his court to the court 
of France, Germany, Poland, and the Low Countries. In 
1534, we find him at the univerfity of Padua, in which he 
{tudied fome years under Buonamico, and contratted a friend- 
fhip in Italy with Bembo, Sadolet, and other great men. He 
carried forward his ftudies at Louvain, where he fixed his 
refidence after his marriage, and was the principal means of 
defending the city againft the attack of Martin van Roffem. 
He was, however, ual by the enemy, under the pretence 
of a violation ef the truce, and obliged to ranfom himfelf. 
He was after this recalled by the king of Portugal, who 
wifhed to employ him to write the hiltory of that country. 
The materials put into his hands were in fo confufed a ftate, 
and fo feanty in regard to quantity, that he was able to per- 
form but a {mall part of the tafk. He was malignantly ac- 
cufed, arrefted, and thrown into prifon. Atlength, as there - 
was nothing found againit him, he was liberated, and return- 
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‘ed to his own dwelling, where he was fhortly after found 
burnt to death, the confequence, probably, of an apepleétic 
fit. His works are, ** Legatio magni Indorum Imperatoris 
ad Emanuelem Lufitanie Regem.”” « Fides, Religio, Mo- 
refque /Ethiopum.”?  Hifpanie Laudatio.” Urbis 
Loyanienfis Obfidio.”* Comment Rerum Geftarum in 
India a Lufitanis.” Urbis Ulyfliponenfis Defcriptio.”’ 
«¢ Hiftoria del rey Dom. Manuel.”” ‘ Chronica de Principe 
D. Juao lf" Moreri. 

GOEZE, Joun Avucustus Eruraim, was born at Af- 
cherlen in the year 1731, where he received the elements of a 
learned education. He was'afterwards fent to Halle to purfue 
his ftudies preparatory to the exercife of the profefiion of 
preacher. In 1751 he fettled in that capacity at Quedling- 
burg, which he retained till the period of his death. It was not 
till he was about forty years of age that he turned his attention 
to the microfcope and natural hiltory, for his fkill in which he 
afterwards became fo famous. At firft he made ufe of his 
microfcope only for amufement, but in a fhort time he pof- 
fefled himfelf of the very beft inftruments of the kind that 
had been manvfactured, and his refearches led him to the 
ftudy of the natural hiftory of infects. Baker's defcription 
of certain water infeéts induced him to explore the 
ditches, rivulets, and ponds. He wrote down his obferva- 
tions for his own private ufe, and caufed many of the ob- 
jets which he faw to be delineated. The facts thus col- 
le&ted he publifhed in the Hanoverian magazine, which at- 
tracted the notice of the learned, from whom he received 
many flattering and highly complimentary letters on the 
fubje&. He tranflated Bonnet's treatife on infectology, 
which met with a very favourable reception from naturalitts. 
He fet out without regard to fyftem or order, but foon found 
that fyftematic knowledge was neceffary in his pur- 
fuits; and completely acquainted himfelf with the 
Linnean arrangement; and his ‘ Entomological Col- 
leGtions’? were intendéd as a fupplement to the works 
of the Swedifh naturalift. The next confiderable work of 
Goeze was on the natural hiftory of inteflinal worms, 
which he publifhed in quarto in 1782. This work contri- 
buted greatly to encreafe his reputation as a naturalift, and 
entitles him to an honourable place among the difcoverers of 
modern times. The intereft which he took in the educa- 
tion and improvement of his own children led him to pub- 
lifh fume works on natural hiftory, intended particularly for 
young perfons in general, and being a very agreeable as well 
as learned writer, his productions were all well received, and 
to his honour it muft be fpeken that he never forgot to in- 
culeate the duties of religion and morality while he was 
defcanting on the wonders of thenatural world. After he 
had communicated to the public the refult of his obferva- 
tions on inteftinal worms, he fent his colle€tion to Pavia, 
where it was fold for a thoufand dollars. His fame, 
however, had extended much beyond his own country, and 
within a very few weeks after he had parted or at leaft 
agreed to part with his curious colleétion for the above 
named price, he received a letter from Dr. Hunter, offering 
him nearly double the fum for it. He died in June 1786. 
Gen. Biog. 

GOFABAD, in Geography, atown of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Trak: 55 miles E. of Ifpahan. 

GOFFE. See Grorr. 

GOFFSTOWN, a town of America, in Hillfborough 
county, New Hampbhire, fituated on the weftern bank of 
Merrimack river, 3 miles from Amufkeag falls, or 60 miles 
W. of Portfmouth. It was incorporated in 1761, and con- 
taws 1612 inhabitants. 

GOG and Macos, in Seripiure Hiflory, are names gene- 
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rally connected in the facred writings. (See Ezek. xxxvyiti, 
2,3, &c. xxxix. 1,2, Rev. xx. 8.) Mofes (Gen. x. 2.) 
{peaks of Magog, the fon of Japheth, but fays nothing of 
Gog. According to Ezekiel, (ubi fupra,) Gog was prince 
of Magog ; the latter fignifying the country or people, and 
the former, the king of it. The ancients generally repree 
fent Magog as the father of the Scythians or Tartars; and 
traces have been found of the name in the provinces of Great 
Tartary. Others fay that the Perfians are defcendants of 
Magog; and to this purpofe people have been found there 
called Magufiars, and philofophers called Magoi or Magi 

Some have imagined that the Goths were defcended from 
Gog and Magog : and that the wars defcribed by Ezekiel, 
and undertaken by Gog againit the faints, are thofe which 
the Goths carried on, in the 5th century, asai 
empire. PBochart has placed Gog in the vi 
fus; and he derives the name of this cel 


ft the Roman 
uty cf Cauca- 
ed mountain 
from the Hebrew 79m 333, gog-chafan, the fortrefs of 
Gog. He alfo fays, that Prometheus, faid to be chained 
to Caucafus, is Gog ; and it may be obferved, that there 
is a province in Iberia S. of Caucafus, called the Gogarene. 
Moit perfons are of opinion, that Gog and Magog, in 
Ezekiel and the Revelations, are taken, allegorically, for 
fuch princes as were enemies to the church. Accordingly 
many, by Gog in Ezekiel, underftand Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the perfecutor of the Jews ; and Gog in Revelations, they 
fuppofe to reprefent Antichrift. Calmet apprehends that 
the Gog of Ezekiel and Cambyfes, king of Perfia, were the 
fame perfons. The Arabians are of opinion that the defcen- 
dants of Gog and Magog ivhabit the northern parts of A fia, 
beyond the Tartars and Sclavonians: and hence it is proe 
bable that Gog and Magog, according to the notions of the 
Arabians, formerly inhabited the mountains of the Hyper- 
boreans, and that they were known to the ancients by this 
name. This nationis unqueftionably famous in antiquity, and 
there is reafon for imagining, that they were fome of the 
Scythians, and confounded among the Great and Little 
Tartars, and perhaps among the Mufcovites, and other 
northern people. Calmet. 

Goc-Macoe Hills, in Geography, hills fo called, about 
three miles from Cainbridge, remarkable for the intrench- 
ments and other works found there, and fuppofed by 
on to be a Roman camp, and by others, a work of the 

anes. 

GOGA, atown of Abyffinia; 30 miles S. of Gondar— 
Alfo, a {mall town of India, on the weftern fide of the gulf 
of Cambaya, about 28 or 30 leagues from Cambaya, 
abounding with banians and fea-men. $ 

GOGARD, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Gothland, 
23 miles N.N.W. of Linkioping. 

GOGARENA, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Afia, in Armenia. Strabo. 

GOGARY, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 24 miles 
N.W. of Boglipour. N. lat. 25° 26’. E. long. 86° 364.— 
Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 10 miles N. E. of 
Monghir. 

GOGAVINUS, Antonius Gravisnsis, or ANTHONY 
Gocavin pE Grave, in Biography, a laborious writer, 
who, according to the infinuations of the famous Zarlino, 
publifhed in corpo all the ancient authors on mufic, at 
Venice, 1562, 4to. 

His compilation contains the books of Ariftoxenus and 
Ptolemy, and the fragment of Ariftotle, with the- Com- 
mentary of Porphyry, the whole enriched with notes by 
Bottrigari. See Mrrsomius, and Borrricari. 

GOGET, in Sehthyology. See Goxsrus Niger. 

GOGGLES, in Rural Economy, a morbid affection in * 
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fheep, which is fometimes extremely deftruétive to them. 
It is fuggefted in the Bath papers as firft fhewing itfelf, by 
a dropping of the ears, and frequent rubbing of the tail ; 
but not to have any relation or affinity to giddinefs, as the 
fheep do not run round as in that difeafe. It appears to 
have the greate(t refemblanee to the diforder called the itag- 
gers in lambs; but differs infomuch, as that the ilaggery 
ambs difplay weaknefs before, and of courfe fall in that 
direction, while the goggly fheep fhew weaknefs behind, 
and when forced to run fall backwards. Sheep under this 
diforder conftantly get poorer and poorer, and. become more 
weak, until they ate not able to drag their limbs after them, 
and confequently die. Some have contended that it isa 
difeafe of the paralytic kind, and that the feat of the com- 
plaint is in the fpinal marrow. It was formerly either 
wholly unknown, or unattended to by fheep-farmers, as it is 
never mentioned. 

Hitherto no fatisfastory method of cure has been pointed 
eut for the difeafe, but warmth and frequent change of paf- 
ture have been found beneficial in it. 

Goactrs, in Surgery, are initruments ufed for curing 
{quinting, or that diflortion of the eyes which occafions 
this diforder. They are fhort conical tubes, compofed of 
iwory ftained black, with a thin plate of the fame ivory 
fixed in the tubes near their anterior extremities. Through 
the centre of each of thefe plates is a {mall circular hole, 
about the fize of the pupil of the eye, for the tran{miffion 
of the rays of light. Thefe goggles mult be continually 
worn in the day-time, till the muicles of the eye are brought 
to ac regularly and uniformly, fo as to direét the pupil 
ftraight forwards ; and by thefe means the cure will be fooner 
er later effeG&ted. Warner on the Eye, p. 32. 

GOGMOW, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oude ; 35 miles N. of Maniakpour. 

GOGO. See GoGa. ae : 

GOGODUNGA, a town of Bengal, on a {mall ifland 
formed by a branch of the Hoogly; 45 miles S. of Cal- 
cutta. 

GOGOROMOW, a town of Guzerat, on the coaft ; 
50 miles W. S. W. of Noanagur. 

GOGRA, alfo called Dewah and Soorjew, a river of 
Hindooftan, which proceeds from a lake named Lanke- 
Dhe, having to the E. of it another larger lake, named 
Manfawar, both fituated on the weftern fide of Thibet, 
and forces its way through the vait ridge called Himmaleb, 
and afterwards joins the Ganges. See Dewan. 

GOGUET, Anrony-Yves, in Biography, was born 
at Paris in 1716, where this father was an advocate. He 
himfelf beeame a counfellor to the parliament. By clofe 
ftudy and by grea* afliduity in his purfuits, he produced in 
the year 1758, a work that has obtained a high reputation, 
and which has been tranflated into the Englith and other 
languages. It is entitled « Origine des Loix, des Arts; 
des Sciences, et de leur Progres chez les anciens Peuples,” 
in three volumes 4to. It was printed in 1778, in fix vo- 
jumes 12mo. ‘This work treats of the origin and progrefs 
of human knowledge, from the creation to the age of 
Cyrus, and difplays much erudition in hiftorical difcuffions, 
though Yefs of fcience and philofophy than might have been 
expected. He died of the fmall-pox almoit. immediately 
after the publication of this valuable work. He was aman 
of much private worth, modeft and unaffuming. He had 
begun another work on the Origin and Progrefs of the 
Laws, Arts, Sciences, &c. im France, from the com- 
mencement of the monarchy. 

GOHANNA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, ,in 
Ballogiflan; 54 miles W.S.W. of Delhi. , 
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GOHEE, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 35 miles 
W.N.W. of Saferam. 

GOHUD, a circar of Hindooftan, in the foubah. of 
Agra, lying on the right fide of the river Jumnah. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Chumbal, on the E. by Dooab 
and Oude, on the S. by Bundelcund, and on the W. by 
Rantampour and Cottah.--Alfo, a town of this circar, the 
revenues of which are eftimated at 20 or 30 lacks of rupees 
per annum; 55 miles S. E.of Agra. N. lat. 26 24!. E. 
long. 78° 44'. 

GOJAK, >a town of Croatia, on the river Mrefnitza; 18 
miles S. of Carlitadt. 

GOJAM, a province of Abyffinia, about 80 miles in 
length, and 4o in breadth. It is a very flat country, alto- 
gether appropriated to pafture; it has few mountains, but 
thefe are very high, and are chiefly on the banks of the 
Nile, to the fouth, which river furrounds the province. 
Gojam is full of great herds of cattle, which are the largett 
in the high parts of Abyffinia. The country is populous, 
but the men are in the lowelt eftimation as foldiers. The 
Jefuits were fettled in many convents throughout the pro- 
vince, and are held in the utmoft deteftation. The monks 
are thofe of St. Euftatius, which may be called the Low 
Chureh of Abyffinia; they are faid to be much inclined to 
turbulence in religious matters, and are, therefore, always 
made tools by difcontented people who have no religion at 
all. On the S.E. of Gojam is Damot; which fee. Bruce. 

GOJAS. | See Goyas. 2 

GOIAVA, a town of Africa, on the Grain coaft; 25 
miles S.E. of Grand Setto. . 

GOJEIDA, or Gocipa, a town of Algiers; 90 miles 
S.E. of Oran. 

GOING, inthe Manege, called in French alleure, is the 
pace or gait of a horfe. , : . 

GOIT, Gurr, Gorl, Leat, &c. are names for a ditch 
or trench for conveying water, ufed by engineers and miners 
of different diftri€ts. 

GOITO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of the Mincio, fituated on the river Mincio, between 
the lake of Mantua and that of Garda; 9 miles N.N.W. of 
Mantua. ‘ : ; 

GOITRE, or Goutier, in Surgery, names fometimes 
applied to a morbid enlargement of the thyroid gland. See 
BRONCHOCELE. ae Sam 

Perfons labouring under this complaint are found in various 
mountainous diftri€s of Europe, in China, in Bootan, and 
many other regions of the Eaft, in Sumatra, Kc. (See 
Cretins.) Turner, in his “ Account of an Embafly to 
Tibet,”’ fays, that in Bengal this unfightly tumour is 
known by the name of “ Gheig,’? and “ Aubi,’’ and in 
Boetan is called “ Ba,’’ or “« Ke Bé,’’ the neck-fwelling, 
and that it forms itfelf immediately below the chin, extend- 
ing from ear to ear, and fometimes growing to fuch an enor- 
mous fize, as to hang from the throat down upon the breait. 
It is particularly obfervable, he fays, among the inhabitants 
of the hills of Bootan, immediately bordering upon Bengal, 
and in the traét of low country watered by the rivers that 
flow from them to the fouth, beyond the {pace of a degree 
of latitude. The fame malady prevails among the people 
inhabiting the Morung, Nipal, and Almora hills, which, 
joined to thofe of Bootan, run in continuaticn, and bound, 
to the northward, that extenfive tract of low land embraced 
by the Ganges and the Berhampooter. The fame difeafe-is 
alfo more particularly met with in the low lai ds adjaining to 
thefe hills. From the frontier of Affam, N. lat. 27°. E. 
long. 91°, it is to be traced through Bijnee, Geach Bahar, 
Rungpore, Dinagepore, Purnea, Tirrooto, and Betiah, 
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along the northern boundary of Oude, ‘in Gooracpore, Bar- 
raitch, Pillibeat, and on the confines of Rohilcund, to Hur- 
dewar, fituated in N. lat. 3 E_ long. 78° 25'. It has 
the effect, he adds, or rather is accompanied with the effect, 
ariling from the fame caufe, of debilitatin both the bodies 
and the minds of thofe who are afle&ted with it. Marfden, in 
his « Hiftory of Sumatra,”’ obferves, that it has been ufual to 
attribute this affection to the badnefs, thawed ftate, mineral 
quality, or other peculiarity of the waters: « My expe- 
rience,’ he adds. ** enables me to pronounce without hefi- 
tation, that the diforder, for fuch it is, though it appears 
here to mark a diitinct race of people, (orang goonong,) is 
immediately connected with the hillinefs of the country, 
and, of courfe, if the circumftances of the water they ule 
contribute therete, it muft be only fo far as the nature of 
the water is affected by the inequality or height of the land. 
But in Sumatra neither fnow nor other congelation is ever 
produced, which militates againft the moft plaufible conjec- 
ture that has been adopted concerning the alpine goitres. 
From every refearch that I have been enabled to make, I 
think I have reafon to conclude, that the complaint is 
owing, among the Sumatrans, to the fogginefs of the air 
in the vallies, between the high mountains, where, and not 
on the fummits, the natives of thefe parts refide. I before 
remarked, that between the ranges of the hills, the “ ca- 
boot,’ or denfe milt, was vifible for feveral hours every 
morning; rifling ina thick, opaque, and well-defined body, 
with the fun, and feldom quite difperfed till afternoon. 
‘This phenomenon, as well as that of the wens, being pecu- 
liar to the regions of the hills, affords a prefumption that 
they may be connected; exclufive of the natural probabi- 
lity that a cold vapour, grofs to an uncommon degree, and 
continually enveloping the habitations, fhould affect with 
tumours the throats of the inhabitants. I cannot pretend to 
fay how far this folution may apply to the cafe of the goi- 
tres, but I recollect it to have been mentioned, that the 
only method of curing thefe people is by removing them 
from the vallies to the clear and pure air on the tops of the 
hills; which feems to indicate a fimilar fource of the dif- 
temper with what I have pointed out. The Sumatrans do 
not appear te attempt any remedy for it, the wens being 
confiftent with the higheft health in other refpeéts.”’ 

GOKAUP, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Vifiapour; 16 miles S.S.E. of Raiboug. 

. GOKITA, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 30 miles E.S.E. 
of Akalziké. : 

GOLABAD, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak; 
45 miles E. of Ifpahan. P 

GOLAH, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 10 miles 
E. of Ramgur. 

GOLAN, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 1o miles 
N.E. of Pofen. y 

GOLAPILLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Guntoor; xo miles W. of Innaconda. 

GOLAWARRY, a town of Bengal; 48 miles N.W. 
of Midnapour. 

GOLCONDA, a province of Hindooftan, part of the 
poffeffions of the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan, our 
firm ally, correfponds to the ancient province of 'Tellingana, 
or Telling, fituated between the lower parts of the courfes 
of the Kiltnah and Godavery rivers; and is bounded on the 
N. by Berar, on the IE. by the Circars, on the S. by the 
Myfore country and the Carnatic, and on the W. by Dow- 
latabad. and Vifiapour. It takes its name from a famous 
fortrefs. The kings of this country were, at a former time, 
immenfely rich and powerful; as-they maintained in their 
pay 500,000 foldiers, and derived very large revenues from 
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their lands, cuftoms of merchandizes and provifions, but 
chiefly from the diamond mines, for which this country has 
been fingularly famous, The winter in Golconda begins 
in June with rain and thunders the rain pouring down, 
accompanied by violent florms of wind, till the middle of 
July, with occafional intervals of fine weather. In Auguft, 
September, and Oétober, the rains again fall, and very much 
{well the rivers. Thefe rains render the land exceedingly 
fertile, particularly in fruits. Vines are plentiful, and of 
the grapes, which ripen in January, they make white wine. 
Two crops of rice are produced annually, and the country 
affords other kinds of grain. The capital of Golconda is 
Hydrabad. 

Gotconpa is alfo the name of a fortrefs, furrounded by 
{tone walls and deep ditches, which was formerly the refi- 
dence of the kings of the country. This fortrefs, on ac- 
count of its extent, might be denominated a city; a hill 
rofe in the middle of it like a fugar-loaf, and the fides 
of it were encompaffed by the king’s palace, which was 
very large and well fituated for air, and which hada good 
view of Hydrabad. When Aurungzebe conquered the 
kingdom of Golconda in 1687, this fortrefs was taken by 
treachery ; the king offered to pay a tribute of 3,700,000 
rupees, and become the vaffal of the conqueror; but he re- 
fufed, and entered the palace in triumph. 

GOLD. Gold, Germ.; Guld, Swed. Dan.; Or, -Fr.; 
Arany, Hung. ; Soloto, Ruff. 

Mineralogical Defcription —This metal never having been 
found in a mineralized flate, we are acquainted with one {pe- 
cies only, namely, 

Native gold, which is fubdivided by Werner into three fub- 
{pecies, vz. gold-yellow, bra/i-yellow, and greyifo-yellow gold. 
‘Though this {ubdivifion may appear arbitrary, and not found- 
ed on conftant charaéters exclutively belonging to each of 
the above varieties or fub-fpecies, it is neverthelefs entitled 
to attention, fince colour, however unimportant it may be in 
the claflification of earthy foffils, conftitutes a charaGter of 
confiderable value in native metallic fub{tances, the range of 
whofe colours is confined to a narrow compafs. But 
alfo their geognoitic relation appears to conftitute a dif. 
tinction, at leaft between the two frit of the Wernerian 
{ub-{pecies ; for as to the third, or the greyi/h-yellow gold, its 
claims to be kept feparate from the two others appear doubt- 
ful: all we know of it is its being found in {mall flat parti- 
cles, along with that mixture of different metals called pla- 
tina in grains, of whofe colour it partakes in general, and 
with which it is f{uppofed to have occurred alfo originally 
under the fame geognottic relations. 

1. Light or Brafs-coloured native Gold. Mefling-gelbes gedie- 
gen gold of Werner. Its colour is pretty well indicated by 
its name 3 but it varies in intenfity from what may be called 
pale-gold yellow to yellowith-filver white. “It is alfo fome- 
times found with deep-yellow, and with pavonine tarnifh. 

It occurs maflive, difleminated in angular and amorphous 
particles, but more frequently in films, membranes, and plates 
even and curled or twilled, and with fmooth or drufed fur- 
face ; alfo capillary, tooth and wire-{haped, fhrub and fern- 
like, and as moniliform ftrings ; often imitating reticulated 
and filigree work ; all which forms are generally produced 
by the aggregation of minute imperfeét cryftals, Among 
thefe, perfect cryttals are not unfrequently feen, fometiines 
fingle, oftener in groups, on the margin of the plates, &c. 
The following fecondary forms have been obferved: the 
cube ; the octahedron ; the garnet-doderahedron ; the leucite- 
dodecahedronwith trapezoidal planes. Alfo modifications inter- 
mediate between the cube and the o¢tahedron occur, but they 
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are fearce. The minute three-fided pyramids, whichare often 
feen to drufe the membrane, and the fimple triangular marks 
on the plates of the Tranfylvanian native gold, are the re- 
fults of hurried and dilturbed cryftallization ; the former of 
them being the folid angles of the cubical, and the latter the 
rudiments of the o¢tahedral variety. 

. The cryftals are minute (thofe deferibed by Mr. Efmark 
as oétohedra and cubes of two lines in diameter, have never 
before been heard of); their furface is always fmooth. 

Luttre metallic: externally {plendent : while that of the 
grains is fometimes gliftening, fometimes approaching to dull; 
mternally it is glimmering and gliftening. 

The fraGture of gold is fine hackly. 
indeterminately angular. 

It is foft, highly flexible, malleable, and duétile. 

The fpecific gravity of pure gold is from 49.253 to 
19.640; but that of the brafs-yellow yariety, owing to a 
greater proportion of filver with which it is alloyed, is ge- 
nerally confiderably lefs, though always above twelve. 


Its fragments are 


The light, or brafs-yellow gold, occurs almoft always in 
veins in greywacke, greywacke flate, and newer porphyry ; 
feldom, as the following fub-{pecies, in primitive rocks, or 
under other circumflances that befpeak a fimilar remote 
antiquity. 

It occurs chiefly with quartz and iron pyrites, and not un- 
frequently with grey antimony. Other concomitant fubitances 
are, among the earthy foflils, caleareous f{par, brown 
fpar, barytes, felenite, and feld.m fmall quantities of 
bole, lithomarge, and common garnet ; of metallic fub- 
ftances, red and vitreous filver ores, (ieldom native filver,): 
copper pyrites, grey copper ore, copper green, brown iron 
ftone, galena, green lead ore, blende, with occafional traces 
of white cobalt, copper nickel, red orpiment, native arfenic, 
and arfenical pyrites. 

2. Deep or Gold-yellow Native Gold.—Gold-gelbes ge- 
diegen-gold of Werner. 

Its colour is the higheft gold-colour, feldom verging on 
brafs yellow. 


It occurs maffive and in {mall roundifh and flattened pieces, 
as alfo in grains of various dimentions, detached or diflemi- 
pated; feldom in particular external forms, fuch as in leav.s 
and laminz, filiform and mofslike ; fearcely ever cryftallized: 
almoft all the cryftalline forms defcribed by authors be- 
longing to the light-coloured fub-f{pecies. 

Exterpal luitse gliftening, fometimes (as ‘in the variety 
called Spanifh fnuff) divefted of all luftre. Its fpecific gra- 
vity is rather greater than that of the light or brafs-coloured 
gold, with which it agrees in the remaining characters. 

It occurs moftly loofe, in alluvial fituations, and in the 
fand of rivers, and, as fuch, appears to have been originally 
diffleminated in rocks of ancient formation: it is, however, 
alfo found in veins in Norway, Siberia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
in the Eait Indies, &c. almoft always diffeminated in quartz, 
accompanied by iron-pyrites; but nothing is as yet known 
refpeéting the age of thefe veins. At Fatzebay it is found in 
minutely mofslike external forms, often of a dull powdery 
appearance, on common quartz fometimes mixed with iron 
pyrites ; in this ftate it is by the miner called Spanifh fnuff. 

Geograpliczal fituation.—The following localities compre- 
hend both tle fub-{pecies into which native gold is divided 
by Werner. By far the greater part of that found in Eu- 
rope belongs to the brafs-yellow fub-fpecies, except the gold 
of rivers and alluvial foil, which is principally deep yellow, 
and to which the immenfe quantities of this precious metal, 
furnifhed by the other paris of the world, appear likewife 
to be referable, 


Europ::—Hungary, the Bannat, and principally Tra 
fylvania. In Upper Hungary it occurs in gneifs : at Schem- 
nitz, in Lower Hungary, it is found accompanied with 
feveral filver ores, and with galena; at Kremnitz, in and 
on cellular and fhattered quartz, lamellar barytes, with vi- 
treous filver and grey copper ore, copper pyrites, brown 
{par, &c.; at Oravizza, in the Bannat, it occurs filiform 
and. diileminated in pale flefh-red and greenifh-white lime- 
ftone, with white cobalt ore and copper nickel. In Tranfy]« 
vania, the richeft country of Europe in this metal, it prin- 
cipally occurs in a kind of clay-porphyry of different de- 
grees of frefhnefs, which is the Saxum metailiferum of 
Born, in grauwacke and grauwacke flate: at Kapnik it is 
fometimes found with red orpiment: at Stanifha in caleare- 
ous fpar, mixed with arfenieal pyrites, &c.: other places of 
Tranfylvania abounding in gold (which is for the greater 
part brafs-yellow), are Verefhpatak, Abrudbanya, Boiza, 
Offenbanya, Fatzebay, Toplitza, Trefhtyan, &c. Alfo the 
rivers, both of Hungary and Tranfylvania, are richly auri- 
ferous ; gold fand is found in the Nera, and underneath a 
itratum of chalk on the plain traverted by this river. ‘The 
richeft river of ‘Tranfylvania is the Araniofh, and the plain bor- 
dering on the river Moroth, contains likewife gold in grains, be- 
tweena {tratum of mould, and another of {fehiltus, neither of 
which {trata is in the leaft auriferous. Alfo at Olapian, goid 
is obtained by wafhing; it is there mixed with magnetic iron 
ftone, titanium, garnet, and cyanite. The gold of the great 
rivers of Tranfylvania is generally of 21 carats, that of 
Olapian and Rofhinar is even of 23 carats, fix »grains. 

In Germany it is found in feveral places, at Johangeorgen— 
ftadt in Saxony, in Carinthia, where it accompanies. copper- 
ores, in Tyrol and Saltzburg ; but it is only in the lait of 
thefe diitricts, or rather in the chain of mountains, feparatine 
Tyrol from Carinthia, that gold-mines are worked: in the 
Zillerthal it is found in various external forms, and aceompa- 
nied with iron-pyrites, &c. inmica flate. In Bohemia gold 
occurs in quartz. : 

Spain is probably very rich in gold; certain it is that 
conliderable gold mines were worked there in former times, 
and, according to Diodorus Siculus, as far back as the time 
of the Pheenicians, after whom the Romans undertook to 
work them ; and Pliny informs us, that thofe nations derived: : 
great profit from them. Afturia was the province which 
furnifhed moft of this metal. After the difcovery ef Ame- 
rica thefe mines were entirely given up and loft. The Ta- 
gus and fome other rivers of Spain are likewife auriferous. 

France has no gold mine that is worthy to be worked ; the 
firit difcovery of gold in that country was made in 1781, ad 
la Gardette, in the valley of Oyfans, in the prefent depart 
ment of the Ifere : the mine was worked for fix years 
but the produce ta gold and accompanying minerals was too 
{mall to compenfate for the expence of obtaining them, and, 
indeed, the lofs amounted to upwards of 21,0co livres. 
It occurs there, with rock eryltals and iron pyrites, im 
rneifs. The fand of feveral rivers of France is auriferous, 
fuch as that of the Arrieze near Mirepoix, the Gardon and 
Ceze in the Cévennes, the Rhone in the Pays de Gex, the 
Rhine between Strafburg and Philipfburg, the Salat in the 
neighbourhood of St Giron, in the Pyrenees, the Garonne near 
Touloufe, andthe Hérault at Montpellier. Alfo moft of the 
black fand and of the bog-iron found in the neighbourhood. 
of Paris is faid to contain a fmall quantity of gold. 

In Piedmont veins of auriferous pyrites and quartz are 
found near Macugnaga, at the foot of Monte Rofa: “wht | 
mountain confifts of veined granite in horizontal beds. The- 
veins of pyrites. and quartz Have upon the whole a al 
pendicular direction, but in fome parts they Enicaneianr 
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and where this takes place, gruppi, or nefts, are found which 
contain the greateft proportion of gold. The proprietor of 
thefe mines extracted out of fuch nefts, in no more than 
twenty-two days, 189 mares of pure gold, although a hundred 
weight of the ore yields no more than from 10 to 12 
grains of that metal. Formerly upwards of a thoufand 
workmen were employed in thefe gold-mines ; and the pro- 
prietors {till poffefs 86 mills, by which from 10 to 12 pounds 
(of 12 ounces) of mercury inpregnated with gold are pro- 
duced per day. Twelve pounds of mercury contain two 
marcs of gold. There are likewife feveral auriterous rivers 
_on the S. fide of the Apennine Alps, between mount Rofa 
and the valley of Aofta, fuch as the Avanfon, which runs 
from the valley of Challant into the Doire, and where fome 
-gold-mines were alfo worked by the Romans; the Orco, &c. 

Sweden has a gold mine at Edelfors in Smoland: the gan- 
gue, a brownifh quartz, is faid to be in akind of hornblende 
flate, which alfo contains the metal diffeminated. 

Gold has alfo been found in Great Britain: in Cornwall; 
at Lead-hills, in Scotland, diffeminated in quartz ; at Wick- 
low, in Ireland, under the foil, and in a {tream which runs over 
rocks of clay-flate with veins of quartz. It belongs to the 
deep yellow variety. 

Afia—The gold-ores of Siberia are partly of the light 
coloured, but principally of the deep coloured variety : that 
of Berezof, which occurs in pyrites, or rather brown iron 
ftone, and iron fhot quartz, and in the rock which ferves as 
gangue to the red lead ore, belongs to the latter. Patrin 
mentions a {pecimen of gold in fpangles on hornfilver, found 
in one of the filver mines of Schlangenberg. 

The geognoftic relation of the gold found in feveral parts 
of India, im Japan, the Philippine and Maldive iflands, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c. is not kriown; all the {pecimens from 
India, that have come under our infpeétion, were in the form 
of {mall rounded and amorphous particles in quartz, and be- 
longed to the deep yellow variety. 

Africa,—Of the occurrence of gold in this part of the 
world we know fo much, that the greateft part, at leait of 
that which comes to Europe, is deep yellow and in grains. 
African travellers have made us acquainted with a few of its 
localities, but not with any particulars relating to its geognof- 
tic habitudes. Though the commerce of gold-powder extends 
almoft over the whole of Africa, yet, according to Heeren, 
there is none to be found in its northern parts. Among the 
principal African gold mines are thofe of Kordofan, between 
Darfur and Abyfiinia, mentioned by Browne. The an- 
cients, fays Brongniart, appear to have been acquainted with 
thefe mines: they confidered Ethiophia as a country rich in 
gold ; and we find in Herodotus, that the king of that coun- 
try exhibited to the ambaffadors of Giogles all the pri- 
foners of war fettered with chains of gold. 

A fecond moft confiderable diftriét for gathering gold- 
powder appears to be fouthward of the great defart of Zahara, 
in the welt of Africa, at the foot of thole lofty ridges of moun- 
tains on which originate, among many {maller rivers, the Sene- 
gal, the Gambier, and Niger. The country of Bambouk, at the 
N.E, of thefe mountains, is, according to Golberry, that 
which furnifhes the greateft quantity of gold which is fold 
on the weft coaft of Africa, from the mouth of the Senegal 
to the Cape Palmas. This gold is found in {pangles and {mall 
lumps, principally near the {urface of the earth, in the beds of 
rivulets, and always in a ferruginous foil. In fome parts of 
the country the negroes fink fomething like fhafts, but with- 
out giving any fupport to the fides of the pit ; nor are they 
wont to follow up the vein, if any fhould appear, or to make 
galleries. ‘The metal is obtained by repeated wafhing of the 
earth that includes it. The fame country furnifhes likewi‘e 


the greateft part of the gold carried to Moroceo, Fez, and 
Algiers, by the caravans which, from Tombuétoo, travel 
through the great defart of Zahara. The gold whichis brought 
to Cairo and Alexandria from Senaar comes likewife from 
thefe. See Parke’s travels, where alfo an interefting account 
is to be found of the gold in Manding, and of the procets by 
which the negroes obtain it. 


‘ The third principal diftri& of Africa, for colleGine cold 
is on theS.W. coaft between 15° and 22° S. lat. oppofite 
Madagafear. This gold comes principally from the country 
of Sotala. According to the relation of fome travellers in 
this part of the world, the gold is found there not only in 
powder, but likewife in veins. Some are of opinion that 
the country of Ophir, from whence Solomon obtained gold, 
was fituated on this ceatt. 

America—The gold of this part of the world, as far as 
we are acquainted with it, is fo equally the produétion 
of the fand of rivers and of alluvial land ; but it is alfo, though 
rarely, found in veins. South America, particularly Bralil 
Choco, and Chili, are the countries that yield moft; but fore 
is alfo found in North America, particularly in Mexico, 
where it occurs along with filver-cres. The annual produce 
of thefe Mexican mines is valued at from 12 to 1500 kilograms 
All the rivers of the Caraccas, ro” north lat. are es 
rous. 

The gold of Chili, according to Frezier, is lodged in the 
alluvial tormation. 

The Peruvian gold occurs in ferruginous quartz ; that of 
Choco, the richeft province in gold in South America, is 
found as grains in alluvial country, and in rocks belonging to 
the neweit fletz-trap formation. Almoft all we know. ref{pect- 
ing the geognoltic fituation of the gold of Spanifh America, 
we owe to M. de Humboldt. 

Brafil furnifhes gold in abundance, and it is from thence 
that the greateft part a€tually feen in commerce is brought to 
Europe. There are, however, properly fpeaking, no gold- 
mines in that country ; the gold is not found there in veins, 
but diffeminated in fand and other alluvial depofitions, out of 
which it is obtained in the ufual manner. 


The gold that has been furnifhed by Brafil within 
120 years, may be valued (according to Correa) at 
2,400,c00,0c0 of French livres ; and, according to other 
authors, the amount is calculated to be 24,000,000 per 
annum. LErongniart. See Ores. 


Objervations —1. It would appear that moft writers who 
adopt Werner’s diftinétion between gold-yellow and brafs- 
yellow gold, have mittakenly defcribed the one fub-{pecies- 
for the ether, and fome even fpeak of « grey-yellow gold 
from Tranfylvania.”’ The fub-divifion alluded to may be 
deemed inadmiffible ; but if it be at all adopted, by far the 
greater part of the native gold of ‘Tranfylvania and Hur- 
gary, and eonfequently almoit all cryttallized gold, mutt 
neceflarily be referred to the light-coloured, and that found 
in the fand of rivers to the deep-coloured fub-fpecies ; and. 
this not on account of their colour only, ufually indicative 
of differences in the chemical compofition of metals, but 
principally on account of the geognoftic relations under 
which they refpectively occur, and on which great flrefs. 
appears to be laid by Werner. 

2. Iron pyrites, containing not unfrequently a confiderable 
portion of gold, in moft cafes invifibly difperfed and dif- 
guifed, has by fome been confidered as a fpecies of gold ore ;. 
a diftinétion to which (though fuch aurifexsous pyrites are 
often fubjected to metallurgical treatment for extrasting that 
metal, as will be feen hereafter) it cannot be confidered as 
entitled. See Pyrizys, durifercus, 
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The brown cubic eryftals from Berefof, in Siberia, which 
contain grains of gold, are confidered by {ome as decompof- 
ed, by others as hepatie pyrites, and by fome as brown iron 
{tone in fuppofititious cryftals. Whatever they may be, they 
are certainly not what Werner means by hepatic pyzites. 


3. The native gold of Tranfylvania is often accompanied, 
nd fometimes incrufted, by particles of a pale yellow carthy 
fubftance, which was contidered by Hacquet as an oxyd of 
gold, Muller and ethers have deferibed it as iron-ochre, from 
which, however, it appears to differ both in colour and 
confiftence. It isalmoft always to be met with in the fpe- 
cimens of native gold from Verefhpatak, but fometimes in 
{uch fine particles as. to appear merely as a tarnifh on the 
metal. It is to this duft probably that the gold ore, called 
Spanith {nuff, owesits mat, yellowifh-brown colour. It de- 
ferves further examination. 


4. The grey metallic fubftance occurring as acicular 
indeterminate cryitals, along with the gold of Siberia, in 
quartz, and which has been defcribed as tellurium, as grey 
copper ore, &c. appears to be native bifmuth. j 

For the chemical charaéers of gold, and the u/és to which it 
is applied, fee the fequel of this article. 

Extradlion of Gold —This metal is obtained feparate from 
foreign fubftances, with which it 1s mixed by amalgamation 
with quickfilver. After it has been freed, by pounding and 
wathing, from the ftony matter, it is triturated with about 
ten times its weight of mercury. The more fluid part of 
the amalgam is forced through leather, while that which is 
more confiftent, and which contains the chief part of the 
gold, remains. This is fubjected to diftillation, the quick- 
filver is feparated and evaporated, and the gold remains in a 
ftate of fufion. When this metal is found in other ores, they 
are firft roaited, to difperfe the volatile principles, and to 
oxidize the other metals, The gold, which ts but little 
fybjeét to oxydation, is extracted by amalgamation, by cu- 
pellation, or other methods adapted to each ore, according to 
its properties or conftituent parts. “The metal obtained in 
thefe ways is always more or lefs alloyed, particularly with 
filver and copper. The firft ftep in its purification is the 
procefs of Cupellation, to which article in our Cyclopedia 
the reader is referred for accurate information on this part of 
the fubject. 

The gold, after it has been fubmitted to this procefs, is 
often alloyed with filver, which, being nearly as difficult of 
oxydation, is not removed by the aétion of lead, and hence 
the neceflity of the operations denominated Parting and 
Quartation, which may be explained in a few words. 

In Parting, the metal is rolled out very thin, and cut into 
{mall pieces, which are digefted in diluted nitric acid mo- 
derately hot. The acid has an action upon, and diffolves 
the filver, leaving the gold undiffolved ina porous mafs. 
When, however, the proportion of filver is very {mall in 
comparifon of the gold, the latter fometimes protects the 
former from the action of the acid; in fuch cafes the pre- 
vious ftep of Quartation is employed, which is fo named on 
account of the proportion of materials employed, viz. three 
parts of filver, with one of gold, and then {ubjecting the 
alloy, rolled out, to the operation of the acid. Sometimes 
they are melted together, and fulphur thrown in, the ful- 
phur combines with the filver, and the gold falls to the bot- 
tom. Itis obferved by Lagrange, that rollizg and annealing 
are operations very neceflary to the fuccefs of the parting 
procets, and which require fome precautions. rit. The 
plate muft not be too thin, left it fhould break in confequence 
of the motion cémmunicated'to it by the action of the acid 5 
if it is too thick the acid could not penetrate to its centre. 
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2dly. The annealing of the plate, at the fame time that it gives 
pliability, facilitates its being rolled without cracking ; it alfo 
opens the pores of the metal, which the rolling may have 
preffed together, and by thefe means favours the a¢tion of 
the acid. 

The procefs recommended by Bergman is this: firft to 
diffelve it in nitro-muriatic acid ; the filver is depofited fpon- 
taneoufly in the form of muriate of filver, which is infolable ; 
the gold is precipitated in fine powder by the fulphate of 
iron. Each of the above-mentioned procefles is performed in 
fuch a manner as to lead to an eftimate of the quantity of 
gold, and alfo of the different metals with which it is al- 
loyed. 

Gold, it is faid, by fome able Trench chemifts, as Le 
Sage and Rouelle, exifts in the vegetable kingdom, it 
having, in experiments iniltituted for the purpofe, been ex- 
tracted from the afhes of certain plants; the quantity, how- 
ever, being, of courfe, too trifling to be fought after for- 
practical purpofes, it is fuflicient merely to mention the 
fact in this place. 

Gotp, Chemical Properties of.—Gold melts at the tempera- 
ture of 32 of the fcale of Wedgewood ; and what is very 
remarkable is, that it is more difficult of fufion in the {tate 
of filings and grains, than in larger mafles; and that the 
{mall fragments, even after they are fufed, remain in feparate 
globules : and in order to make them run into one mafs, a 
httle nitre or borax is thrown into the crucible. Gold, 
which has only been fubjected to a degree of heat barely ne- 
ceflary for its fufion, is brittle after cooling. To prelerve 
its duétility, which, as will be feen farther on, is one of the 
more important mechanical properties of gold, the tempe- 
rature muft be raifed much higher. It is brittle alfo when 
it is too fuddenly cooled after fufion. By an increafe of tem- 
perature while the gold is in fufion, it becomes convex on 
the furface, and when it cools, it finks, circumftances which 
are afcribed to the expanfion and contraction of the metal. 
When it is gradually and flowly cooled, it cryftallizes in the 
form of quadrangular pyramids, or regular o¢tahedrons. If 
the heat be continued while it is in perfe& fufion, it feems to 
undergo akind of ebullition, This circumitance wasnoticed by 
Homberg and Macquer,as well in the application of the burn- 
ing-glafs, as when a {mall globule of the metal was acted en by 
the blow-pipe. Macquer aflerts that it rofe in vapour to the 
height of five or fix inches, and attached itfelf to the furface 
of a filver plate, which it completely gilded. 

The {trongett heat of a furnace, which has been applied 
to gold in fution, has been found incapable of producing the 
fmalleft change or the leaft tendency to oxydation ; but, by 
the aétion of a very powerful burning-glafs invented by 
TMchirnhaufen, and which has been defcribed under the arti- 
cle LurNiNG-GLAss, Homberg found that gold, placed 
in its focus, not only rofe in vapour, but that it was covered 
with a violet-coloured vitreous oxyd. The experiment was’ 
frequently repeated, fo as to afcertain the fact moft complete- 
ly. The fame thing has been done by means - of the eleétrie 
difcharge, by which gold-leaf, placed between two cards, 
has been converted into a violet-coloured powder. Thefe in- 
{tances of real oxydation were, at firft, regarded, by fome 
who witnefled the experiments, as merely minute mechanical 
divifions of the metal, but this apparent objeétion has been 
removed by the experiments of Van Marum on the combutti- 
bility of gold by means of the large ele¢trical machine at 
Haerlem, A {trong eleétrical fhock was pafled through a 
golden wire fufpended in the air. Tt kindled, burned with a 
perceptible green flame, and was reduced to fine powder, 
which was diffipated in the air. A fimilar oxydation has 
been obferved to take place on the gilding in the infide: of 
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houfes, or on the furniture which has been ftruck with 
lightning. ‘lhe purple cxyd of gold, thus obtained, con- 
tains five or fix per cont. of oxygen. By precipitation from 
fome of its faline combinations, a yellow oxyd has been ob- 
tained, inwhich the proportion of oxygen amounts to ten 
per cent. "The oxyd in both initances may be decompofed, 
and the oxygen completely expelled, by an elevation of tem- 
perature not much fuperior to that of ignition. 

The attraction of gold to oxygen is fo weak, that it is 
{carcely affeGted by the greater number of acids. It was 
formerly fuppofed to be perfectly infoluble in the nitrous and 
nitric acids, which in general part with oxygen with fo 
much facility, and when gold leaf is put into the acid cold, 
it feems to fuffer no change, but when nitric or nitrous acid is 
boiled on gold, it is capable of diffolving a fmall portion of 
it. The quantity diffolved is, however, fo inconfiderable, 
and depends on fo many conditions, which it is needlefs to 
enumerate, that the accuracy of the proceffes of affaying 
can {carcely be affected by it. 

When gold is diffolved in the nitro-muriatic acid, or in a 
mhixture of equal parts of nitric and muriatic acids, an ef- 
fervefcence takes place, and the folution becomes of a yellow 
colour. In this procefs the nitric acid is decompofed, its 
oxygen combines with the gold, and the oxyd, as it is form- 
ed, ts diffolved in the muriatic acid. By adding lime-water 
a precipitate is formed, which is the yellow oxyd of gold, 
confilting of from eight to ten parts of oxygen in the hun- 
dred. ‘here is no action between gold and azote, hydro- 
gen, carbon, or fulphur: but the oxyds of gold are readily 
decompofed by hydrogen, as will be foon feen. 

Phofphorus combines with gold by heating together in a 
crucible a mixture of one part of gold in filings, with two 
parts of phofphoric glafs, and an eighth part of charcoal. 
Great part of the phofphorus is feparated from the acid, and 
driven off, but there remains a fmall quantity united with the 
gold, forming a phofphuret of gold. It may be done alfo by 
adding phofphorus to gold ina red heat ina crucible. It is, 
inthis {tate, pale coloured, granulated, brittle, and a little 
more fufible. The proportion of phofphorus is not more 
than one part in twenty-four ; andthe fubitance may be de- 
compofed by being kept in fufion ; the phofphorusis driven 
off in the ftate of vapour, and inflamed. Bergman has ar- 
ranged the affinities of gold and its oxyds in the following 


order > 
Gold. Oxyds of Gold. 

Mercury, Muriatic-acid, 
Copper, Nitric, 
Silver, Sulphuric, 
Tead, Arfenic, 
Bifmuth,. Fluoric, 
‘Tin, ‘Tartaric, 
Antimony; Phofphoric, 
tron, Pruffic. 
Platina, 
Zinc, 
Nickel, 
Arfenic, 
Cobalt, 
Manganefe. 


Salis of Gold .—Thefe are the nitrate and muriate. _ 

1. Nitrate of Gold. When concentrated nitric acid is feve- 
ral times fucceflively poured upon gold, boiled and diftilled to 
drynefs, the gold is diffolved, and the folution affumes a yel- 
lowith colour. This folution is more readily efiected in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gas or nitrous gas which the acid 
contains. Gold-leaf, according to Fourcroy, is diffolvedin 
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nitric acid, impregnated with nitrous oxyd, and he fuppofes 
that it is owing to the nitrous oxyd that the gold is oxydated 
this oxyd being fo much more eafily decompofed than the 
mitric acid. The acid which, at firft, is deprived of its co- 
lour by the oxydation of the gold, as this oxyd is diffolved, 
affumes an orange-yellow colour, holding in folution the ni- 
trate of gold with an excefs of acid. The nitrate cannot be 
obtained in ‘cryftals, and it is decompofed by heat or by 
being expofed to the light of the fun; it is alfo decompofed 
by the alkalies, or by introducing a plate of tin or filver into 
the folution, and the purple oxyd is precipitated in the 
form of powder ; and likewife by muriatic acid, which at 
the inftant of combination converts the orange-colour toa 
pure yellow. 

2. Muriate of Gold—Muriatic acid of itfelf has no ation 
on gold, or on its purple oxyd, but gold is immediately oxy- 
dated and then diffolved in oxymuriatic acid: or if nitric 
acid be added to the muriatic in certain proportions, the folu- 
tion of gold in the mixture is readily effected: hence the ni- 
tro-muriatic acid was diftinguifhed by the name of « aqua 
regia,’’ becaufe it diffolved gold, which was regarded by the 
alchemifts as the king of metals. The nature of the chemi. 
cal action is thus explained. Gold is oxydated with. 
great difficulty, but it is effected by oxymuriatic acid, which 
readily parts with its oxygen, or by the addition of the ni- 
trous to the muriatic, the former of which is decompofed, 
giving out its oxygen to the gold, which being now oxydated 
is diffolved in the muriatic acid, forming with it a muriate 
of gold. This folution of the muriate of gold is of a deep 
yellow colour, extremely acrid and eauftic ; has an aftrin- 
gent metallic tafte,and ftains the fkin ofa deep purple colour, 
which beeomes darker by expofure to the air and light. It pro-- 
duces a fimilar effe& on all vegetable and animal matters, and 
on marble and filiceous ftones. By evaporating the folutios 
to one half, nitric acid is difengaged, and cryftals are obtain- 
ed. Thefe affume a red colour by the aétion of ftrong light. 
They attra moifture from the air, and {pontaneoufly be-- 
come hguid. When oxymuriatic acid is ufed, the oxygen 
of this acid being retained even by a weaker affinity than the 
nitric acid, the gold attra¢tsit, and combines with the mu— 
riatic acid. In this cafe the folution is flow, and buta very 
{mall quantity of gold can be diffolved, partly from the oxy-- 
muriatic acid not being ina very concentrated ftate, and part-- 
ly, it is fuppofed, from the quantity of oxygen prefent not 
being {uch as to form a fufficient quantity of oxyd to fatu- 
rate the acid. It ought, however, to be obferved,-that if 
the late difcoveries of profeffor Davy be eftablithed, which 
make the oxy-muriatic acid a fimple fubftance, and even pof-- 
{effing no oxygen whatever, then a new theory mutt be intro- 
duced to account for the fa&ts above-ftated. In oxy-muriatic: 
gas, gold-leaf is inftantly fufed with inflammation, and dif-- 
folved. 

Gold cannot be diffolved by the other acids when in its. 
metallic ftate, but its oxyds may be combined with them,. 
and a number of the falts of gold be formed. The fulphate- 
and nitrate alfo, as we have feen, donot cry ttallize 2. the phof- 
phate of gold may be fufed, and in this flate it forms a fine 
red glafs. We fhall now briefly notice fome of the proper- 
ties of the muriate of gold. In conneétion with this fubje&, 
we muft not omit the experiments of Mrs. Fulhame, which. 
fhe announced in an “ Effay on Combuttion,’’ with a view 
to a new art of dyeing and painting, &c. in the year 17945, 
and which were, at that period, expeGed to. lead to fome 
important practical refults. 

‘The muriate of gold is very foluble in water, and is de-- 
compofed in hydrogen gas.. Ifa piece of filk be moiftened 
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swith a folution of muriate of gold, the falt is decompofed, 
and the gold, reduced to the metallic ftate, attaches itfelf to 
the filk. It is decompofed alfo by phofphorus. If a ftick 
ef phofphorus be introduced into 2 faturated folution of 
muriate of gold, the falt is decompofed, and the gold, being 
reduced to the metallic ftate, forms a cylindrical covering to 
the phofphorus, which may be feparated by diffolving the 
latter in hot water. A fimilar effet is produced by burn- 
ing fulphur, by fulphurated and phofphorated hydrogen 
gafes, and by fulphurous acid. If a folution of muriate of 
gold be cautioufly added to fulphurous acid, a fine pellicle 
of gold appears on the furface, which is inftantly precipitated 
in the form of {mall grains. Thefe, and many other experi- 
ments equally curious and interefting, were firft deferibed 
by the lady above-mentioned, and the rationale of the fubje& 
is thus explained. All the fub{tances which have been 
enumerated have a ftronger affinity for oxygen than gold, 
fo that the oxyd of gold, in combination with the acid, is 
decompofed; the oxygen combining with the hydrogen, 
and forming water, or with the phofphorus or fulphur, 
and forming fulphuric or phofphoric acid. 

“The muriate of gold is foluble in ether, and forms with 
it a folution of a golden yellow colour, which floats on the 
top of the fluid. By the addition of ether to a folution of 
gold, and agitating the mixture, as foon as it is left at reft, 
the two liquids feparate, the ether rifes to the top, and 
affumes a yellow colour, while the nitro-muriatic acid re- 
mains below and becomes white. By a procefs of this kind 
a‘tin€ture of gold was prepared, called “ potable gold” 
‘The folution scsi in ether is not permanent: it is quickly 
reduced to the metallic ftate, and is fometimes found cry- 
ftallized on the furface. The etherial folution is ufed by 
Mr. Stodart for defending lancets, and other furgical inftre- 
ments, from injury by a moift atmofphere. 

The muriate of gold is decompofed by all the alkalies 
and earths, and is reduced to the flate of yellow oxyd. 
Mott of the metals decompofe the muriate of gold: cop- 
per, iron, zinc throw down the gold in its metallic ftate : 
other metals, as filver or lead, in the ftate of purple oxyd. 
The precipitate obtained by means of tin is valued for the 
beauty of the colour which it gives to glafs or enamel. 
This preparation is known to artiits by the name of the 
«© Purple powder of Caffius,’’ and it may be obtained by 
various procefles. That which is commonly reforted to, is to 
diffolve pure gold in a nitro-muriatic acid, which is compofed 
of three parts of nitric and one of muriatic acid. A folu- 
tion of tin is to be prepared by diffolving the metal, in {mall 
portions at a time, in an acid containing two parts of nitric 
and one of muriatic acid, previoufly diluted with an equal 
weight of water. This folution, after it is faturated, is 
largely diluted, perhaps with a hundred parts of diftilled 
water: to this the folution of gold equal in quantity to 
half the quantity of folution of tin, is added, and the preci- 
itate is obtained after it is allowed to fubfide, which is to 
ki wafhed and dried. This is the only known preparation 
capable of giving a red colour to glafs; and if the experiment 
be performed with accuracy and judgment, the glafs fo 
treated ferves as a capital imitation of the ruby. The 
procefs is, however, attended with confiderable difficulty, 
owing to the colour of the precipitate being various, from 
circumflances not eafily difcovered. According to Pelletier, 
it is acompound of oxyds of tin and gold; and its formation 
is ewing to the ftrong attra¢tion of the tin for the oxygen, 
with sili it is difpofed to combine in large quantities. 
When the folutions, above defcribed, are mixed, the oxyd 
of tin, which is nearly at the minimum of oxydizement, at- 
z ‘ 


trafts part of the oxygen of the oxyd of gold: the two 
oxyds thus brought to ftates of oxydizement, different from 
thofe in which they exifted in the feparate folutions, and 
probably likewife exerting mutual affinities, are no longer 
foluble, and are precipitated in combination. Muriate of 
gold is decompofed by fome other metallic falts, in confe- 
quence of fimilar actions ; the oxygen of the oxyd of gold 
being attraéted by the oxyd of the other metal, which 
hence paffes to a higher ftate of oxydizement. Thofe which 
have a ftrong tendency to exift in fuch a ftate, are capable 
even of completely de-oxydizing the oxyd of gold. Ex- 
ample.—If a folution of the green fulphate of iron be added 
to the folution of muriate of gold, the gold is precipitated 
in very minute particles in the metallic ftate, while the iron 
paffes to the ftate of a red fulphate. A folution of muriate 
of gold, when concentrated by evaporation, yields beautiful 
yellow cryftals, not unlike topazes. 

Gold, as we have feen, does not combine with fulphur 
by fufion, and on this is founded a method of freeing it from 
filver or other metals, the alloy being fufed with fulphur, 
the filver, &c. unite with the fulphur, leaving the gold fepa- 
rate. But gold and fulphur may be united by the medium 
of analkali. Example.—Let a fulphuret of potath be fufed 
with one-eighth of its weight of gold-leaf, and the combina- 
tion is even foluble in water, the folution being of a green 
colour. 

Alloys of Gold.—Gold forms alloys with the greater 
number of the metals, which produce on the metal fo alloyed 
a very particular change in its properties. An extenfive 
and accurate feries of experiments on thefe alloys was made 
by Mr. Hatchet, with the view of determining fome im- 
portant and interefting facts relating to the ufe of gold as a 
coin. Of thefe we fhall give a brief abftraG, referring our 
readers for a more particular account to the Tranfaétions of 
the Royal Society for the year 1803. 

The chief enquiry of Mr. Hatchet, as conneéted with the 
alloys of gold, was, whether foft and duétile gold, or gold 
made as hard as is compatible with the procefs of coining, 
fuffers moft by wear. His experiments were intended to 
examine the effe€ts which various metals produce upon gold, 
when combined with it in given proportions, beginning with 
sixth, which is the itandard proportion of alloy, and gradually 
decreafing to ;4,, part of mafs. The refults drawn from 
the trials were, that fine gold, alloyed with filver, with 
copper, and with tin, did not fuffer any lofs during the _ 
experiment.. The gold alloyed with lead only loft three 
grains, chiefly by vitrification ; with iron it loft 12 grains, 
which formed fcoria ; with bifmuth it loft 12 grains, chiefly 
by vitrification ; with zinc it loft a pennyweight by volati- 
lization ; and with arfenic, it not only left the whole quan- 
tity of alloy, but alfo two grains of the gold which were 
carried off in confequence of the rapid volatilization of the 
arfenic. Hence it was inferred that only two metals are 
proper for tlie alloy of gold coin, namely, filver and copper ; 
as all the others either confiderably alter the colour, or 
diminifh the duétility of gold. In réfpe& to the latter 
quality, the different alloys employed in this feries of ex- 
periments appear to affect gold nearly in the following 
decreafing order: 1. Bifmuth, 2. Lead. 3. Antimony. 
4. Arfenic. 5. Zinc. 6. Cobalt. 7. Manganefe. 8. Nickel. 
g. Tin. ro. lron. 11. Platina. 12. Copper, and, 13. Silver. 
‘The three firft have nearly the fame effeét on gold, and 
bifmuth is found to render gold brittle when the propor- 
tion of that metal is to gold only as 1 to 1920; even the 
vapour arifing from bifinuth, lead, and antimony in fufion, 
produces thele changes. 
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_ The alloy withplatina is of a yellowifh white colour, very 
ductile, and of a confiderable fpecific gravity. The alloy 
with filver in the ftandard proportion, or 1 to 12, approaches, 
as we have feen above, the neareft to the duétility of fine 

old of any alloy, and its {pecific gravity differs but little 
ae the mean f{pecific gravity of the two metals. When 
the filver amounts to +th, the colour of the alloy approaches 
to green, and forms the green gold of the goldfmiths. In 
combination with copper, gold has its colour rather 
heightened than impaired; its hardnefs is increafed and its 
ductility very little leffened, when the ftandard proportion of 
I part in 12 isnot exceeded. This alloy of 22 carats fine is 
generally ufed, when gold is fabricated into plate or orna- 
ments, and likewife forms the gold coin of the country. 
With quickfilver, gold unites with great facility, making 
with it an amalgam which will be defcribed hereafter. The 
alloy with iron is much harder than gold, very ductile and 
malleable; but the colour is debafed to a dullifh grey, inclin- 
ing to white. Tin was formerly regarded as the metal 
which rendered the alloy with gold the moft brittle of all 
the alloys, but the experiments of Mr. Bingley and Mr. 
Hatchet have fhewn that this notion is to ‘a certain extent 
erroneous, and that the effects produced by the mixture of 
fin with gold, ought probably to be ateribed to other 
metals, with which the tin was contaminated, fuch as bif- 
muth, antimony, lead, and zinc. ‘The alloy, confifting of 
equal parts of zinc and gold, is very hard and fufceptible of 
a fine polifh, and not-being fubjeét to much alteration from 
the air, it is recommended for the fabrication of the mirrors 
of telefcopes. The alloy of gold with filver, in which there 
is only 1th part of filver, changes the colour of the gold 
very fenfibly ; and the alloy is:employed for foldering gold, 
being more fufible than this metal. 

Gorn, Phyfical properties of. Gold, aurum, a yellow 
metal, héayy, pure, ductile, malleable, and fhining; and on 
thofe accounts, the moft valuable of all metals. In fufi- 
bility it ranks between filver and copper ; it is not oxydable 
by fufion in atmofpheric: air; nor is it a¢ted upon by any of 
the acids, except the oxymuriatic and nitro-muriatic. 

The yellow colour of gold is rendered paler by fufion with 
borax ; but thismay-be prevented or correéted by fufion 
with nitre, or fal ammoniac. The colour of gold is 
heightened by an alloy of copper, and this property of 
copper has given rife to fundry proceffes for exalting the 
colour of this noble metal. Other metals render it paler. 
The alchemifts call gold, ,/o/, the fun; to denote its pre- 
eminence over the other metals, which are called by the 
names of the planets. Its fymbol, or character, is O ; 
which, in their hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes per- 
fection, fimplicity, folidity, &c. 

The weight of gold is to that of water, according to fome 
flatements, as 19.637 to 1000. Fine gold, immerfed in 
water, weighs nearly one nineteenth: part lefs than in air, 
and confequently it is upwards of nineteen times heavier than 
its own volume of water. However, the f{pecific gravity of 
gold, or its comparative weight with an equal, volume of 
water, has been varioufly afligned: fome have made it, 
19.637, others 19.640, and in the Swedifh Tranfactions it 
is made no lefs than 20.000; that of water being 1000. 
Others again have made it as low as 18.75. But from the 
experiments of Mr. Ellicot, it docs not appear to have ex- 
ceeded 19:207 ; and from thofe of Dr. Lewis, on the purett 
pold, well hammered, its gravity is ftated between 19. 300 
and 19.400, In all experiments of this kind, the refult 
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balance, and the quality and warmth of the water, An in- 
creafe of heat .rarefying water more than it does. gold, the 
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gold muft turn out proportionably heavier than an equal 
volume of the expanded fluid; and this difference is more 
confiderable than it has generally, been fuppofed. From 
freezing to boiling water, or by an augmentation of heat 
equivalent to 180° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, Dr. Lewis 
found that a rod of gold was lengthened about one part in 
700, and confequently its volume increafed about one part 
in 233, while the volume of water is increafed one twenty- 
fixth or more; hence it appears, that by an augmentation 
of 40° of the thermometer, or from a little above freezing 
to the fummer heat, the volume of gold, 1f its expanfion be 
uniform, is increafed one part in 1048, and that of water 
one in 1173 and the gravity of gold, weighed in the water 
fo warmed and expanded, fhould be greater than when the 
gold and water are 40” colder, in the propertion of about 
19.265 to 19.400: ‘and this calculation gives a ‘difference, 
in the gravity, of 0.034 for every 10° of the thermometer ; 
but fome trials feemed to make it greater. “It has been 
imagined, that the comparative gravity of gold to brafs 
weights, which are more than double in volume to an equal 
weight of gold, muft be fo far influenced by the variable 
gravity of the atmofphere, that there mutt be an advantage 
in buying gold by weight when the air is lighteft. But Dr. 
Lewis obferves, that this difference appears too inconfider- 
able to be regarded in a commercial view. For the lofs of 
weight of the two metals in the air being as much Jefs than 
their lofs in water, as air is lighter than water ; and air, if 
we admit the accuracy of the conclutfion deduced from an 
experiment of Mr. Hawk({bee, being in its lighteft ftate 
about a 937th, and in its heavieft {tate about an 848th part 
of the weight of water; it will be found, on calculation, 
that the gold preponderates above the brafs, in the heavieft 
more than in the lighteft air, only by oné part in 145.0c0, 
or one grain in about 302 ounces; which is.a difference:too 
minute to be fenfible in the niceft balance. Ifthe mean 
gravity of gold’be reckoned 19.3c0, ,as a cubic inch of 
water weighs about 254 grains, a cubic inch of gold will 
confequently weigh about 4902 grains, or 10 ounces, 102 
grains. The pound weight, or twelve ounces Troy, of 
gold, is divided into twenty-four carats. Dr. Lewis {tates 
the {pecific gravity of fine gold at 53° Fahrenheit, to be 
19.376. According to Briflon the {pecific gravity of fine 
old in ingot is 19.258, and when hammered 19.361. 
The {pecific gravity of gold made ftandard by. Britifh 
copper, was found by Mr. Hatchett (fee Phil. Tranf. for 
1803) to be 17.281, when caft. in an iron mould; but 
when the fame was caft in fand, it was only 16.994. (See 
Specific Gravity.) The foftnefs of gold, for it is nearly 
as foft as tin, and its toughnefs, adapt it for receiving the 
impreflions of dies, and of courfe to be reduced to the ftate 
of coin, and for various other purpofes in the arts. It is 
but flightly elaftic and fonorous. With regard to tenavity, 
it is inferior to iron, copper, platina, and filver, and there- 
fore the aflertions of former chemiits and philofophers have 
been contradicted by later experiments, for gold has been 
ufually reprefented as the moit tenacious as well as the moit 
ductile of all metals. ts malleability and ductility are 
fufficiently evinced by the Gotp-/eaf and Goip-wire, which 
fee. See alfo Ducriniry. 

The value of gold to that of filver, was anviently only as 
twelve to one. Indeed, this proportion varies as gold is 
more or lefs plentiful: for Suetonius relates, that Cafar 
brought fuch a quantity of gold from Italy, that the pound 
of gold was only worth feven pounds and a half of filver. 
In our coinage, the value of fine gold to fine filver is nearly 
as 15itor. (See Coin and Sranparp.) Sir Ifaac New- 
ton obferves, in a reprefentation to the lords of the treafury 
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in the year 1717, that in the mints of Spain and Portugal the 
value of gold is fixteen times that of filver ; but that in thofe 
countries, payments in filver bearing generally a premium of 
fix per cent. the proportion may be confidered as fixed by 
commerce at 15,4 to 13 that inthe other parts of Europe, 
the value of gold is at moit fifteen, and m China and Japan 
but nine or ten times that of filver; fo that gold is rated 
higher in England than in any other part of Europe, and 
higher in Europe than in the Eaftern countries. Hence, in 
great meafure, arife the profits of exchanging gold for filver 
in one place, and re-exchanging them in another ; and hence 
the greater difparity between the relative quantities of gold 
and filver in one commercial nation than in another ; this me- 
tal being brought in moft abundance which is rated higheft 
in proportion to the other, and that which is rated loweit be- 
ing drained away. There are various ways of determining 
the finenefs of gold; or the proportion of alloy which it 
contains. Thofe who are ufed to this bufinefs can judge 
nearly the proportion of alloy from the colour of any given 
mafs, provided that the fpecies of alloy be known. For the 
method of doing this, fee Toucu-ncedics. ‘Ihe great excefs 
of the weight of gold, above that of the metals ufed for its 
alloy, affords anotli¢r method of determining the quantity of 
alloy in any given mafs, where the fpecies of alloy is known. 
Thus fine gold lofes in water one grain in every 19.3 nearly ; 
and fine filver lofes one grain in about eleven ; from whence 
it is eafy to find the lofs of any number of grains of each, 
and confequently of any aflignable mixture of the two me- 
tals. Thus, fifty grains of gold will lofe above 22, and fifty 
grains of filver fomewhat more than 4! ; fo that a mixture 
of equal parts of the two wiil lofe above feven in a hun- 
dred, or one in fourteen. A mixture of gold with half its 
weight of filver will lofe one part in 15.4; witha third of 
filver, one in 16.2 ; witha fourth, one in 1.67 ; and with an 
eleventh of filver, which is the ftandard proportion of alloy, 
one in18.1. On this principle, the {pecific gravity or pro- 
portional lofs in water, of gold alloyed with different quan- 
tities of filver, copper, and mixtures of both, may be com- 
puted and formed into tables for wfe. The accuracy of this 
method, it fhould be obferved, depends on the fuppofition 
that each of the two metals, that are melted together, re- 
tains its own proper gravity, which is the cafe in mixtures 
of gold and filver ; but gold and copper, melted together, 
are {pecifically lighter than if they were weighed feparately ; 
or the fpecific gravity of the alloy is lefs than that of the 
mean of its ingredients; the cafe is the fame with the alloys 
of nickel and gold, of lead and gold, of iron and gold ; 
but the reverfe happens in mixtures of gold with zinc, bif- 
muth, and tin. It appears, therefore, that the hydroftatic ba- 
Tance cannot difcover, with certainty, the exact finenefs of 
gold, unlefs when filver is the metal mixed with it. 

There are various methods of feparating gold from gilt 
works : it may be feparated from the furface of filver, either 
by f{preading over the gilt filver a pafte made of powdered 
fal ammoniac moiltened with aquafortis, and heating it till 
the matter {mokes, and is nearly dry; throw it into water, 
and the gold will eafily come off by rubbing it witha fcratch 
brufh : or, by putting the gilt filver into common aqua re- 
gia, nearly boiling, and turning the metal frequently, till it 
becomes all over black ; then wafh it with water, and rub it 
with the feratch brufh, which will difengage the gold left by 
the aqua regia. See Gipine. 

Gold may be feparated from gilt copper, by applying a 
folution of borax to. the gilt parts witha pencil, and {prink- 
ling over the place thus moiftened a little powdered fulphur ; 
when the piece is made red-hot and quenched in’ water, the 
gold may be wiped off with a bruth, 
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Gold may be recovered from wood, gilt on a water fizey 
by fteeping it for a quarter of an hour in a quantity ef very 
hot water, fufficient to cover it ; then fcrub the wood in a 
little warm water, with fhort {tiff briftle brufhes of different 
fizes: boil the whole mixture of water, fize, gold, &c. to 
drynefs ; make the dry matter red-hot ina crucible to burn 
off the fize, and grind the remainder with mercury. The 


gold will be more eafily laid hold of by the mercury, by the 


addition of fome clean fand. 


Goxp, Alchemical Hiflory of. See PHtLosopHer’s Stone, 


and TRANSMUTATION, 

Go.p, Amalgam of, is a preparation of gold much ufed 
by the gilders (fee GitpinG) ; and it is made by heating 
fome pure quickfilver in a clean crucible, and adding to it, 
when it is nearly boiling, about a fixth of its weight of fine 
gold in thin plates that are hot; after this mixture has been 
kept hot for a few minutes, it becomes an homogeneous fub- 
{tance ; and when cold, it is put into a piece of foft leather, 
and which is gradually preffed till the fluid part of the amal- 
gam, confilting almoft wholly of mercury, is forced through 
the pores of the leather; while the gold, combined with 
about twice its weight of mercury, will remain in the flate 
of a yellow filvery mafs, of the confiftence of foft butter ; 
when this mafs has been bruifed ia a mortar, or fhaken in a 
phial, with repeated portions of {alt and water, till the water 
receives no foulnefs from it, it is fit for ufe, and may be 
preferved for any time in a corked phial. For the purpofes’ 
of gilding it is of great importance, that this amalganr 
fhould be formed of pure materials, as any portion of lead 
or bifmuth would deteriorate the colour of the gold, and 
tarnifh it with black fpecks. The mercury fhould therefore 
be previoufly diftilled from the red precipitate (nitrous red 
oxyd of mercury), either alone or mrxed with a little char- 
coal powder. See Amatcam and Mercury. 

Gotp-beating, and Gotp-leater's fein. See Goxn-leaf. 

Gotn, Burnifhed, is that which is polifhed with a fteel in- 
{trument, called a burnifher, if it be wrought gold, or gild- 
ing on metal; or witha wolf’s tooth, if it be gilding in water. 
See GiLpINc. 

Gop Chain. See Cnain. - 

Goxp Coin, or fpecies of gold. See Corn and Coinace: 

Gotp Colour on Glafs and China. See Gems, GLAss, 
Girne, and PorcEeLain. 

Goup-coloured Glazing. See GLAzinc. 

Gotp-coloured Metal is produced by melting zine with cop- 
per. According to the purity of the zinc and copper, the 
proportions in which they are mixed, and the intimacy of 
their union, the compound metal proves more or lefs malle~ 
able, and approaches more or lefs to the colour of gold. 
Some direct the zinc to be taker only in a fifth or fixth part 
of the weight of the cepper, and others in an equal weight 
ormore. Dr. Lewis obferves, from the refult of many ex- 
periments, that both with the fmalleft and largeft of thefe 
quantities of zinc, the metal proves more hke gold than with’ 
the intermediate proportions. : 

The colour of thefe compounds is improved by a fmall 
mixture of fome other metallic bodies. Cramer recommends 
the addition of a fmall quantity of pure'tin to copper, melt- 
ed with a fourth or fixth part of zinc, which forms a com= 
pound metal, that acquires, on bemg well cleaned, and laid 
in the air for fome days, afuperficial colour of fine gold’ 
Geoffroy fays that iron has the beit effeét : with the pro- 
portions of ten parts of zinc, eight of copper, and one of 
iron-filings, he produced a metal of a fine fmoothr grain, com 
pact, hard, and bright, and of a beautiful gold colour. By 
making the copper firft'into brafs, and then melting-it with 
afuitable quantity of zinc, a metal.may be obtained of fu- 
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perior quality to that produced either by melting the copper 
and zinc, or by impregnating the copper with zinc, by ce- 
mentation and fufion with calamine; which is a method fome- 
times practifed. A very ingenious artift, fays Dr. Lewis, 
who now prepares a gold-coloured metal in great perfec- 
tion, has a fine kind of brafs made on purpofe for this 
ufe. The union of the copper and zinc in fution, fucceeds 
beft and with leaft lofs of the zinc, according to Dr. Lewis, 
by ufing a mixture of black fux and borax, ora compofition 
of twelve parts of green glafs powdered, fix parts of pot- 
ath, two of borax, and one of powdered charcoal : when this 
flux is fufed in the crucible, the copper and zinc are dropped 
into it ; and when they appear perfeCily melted, they are to 
be well itirred together with an iron rod, and expeditioufly 
poured out. The fame flux will ferve for melting feveral 
frefh quantities of the metal. Dr. Hooke gives the follow- 
ing receipt for making a gold-coloured metal: eight parts 
of diftilled verdigris, i. e. of verdigris purified by folution 
in diftilled vinegar and cryftallization, and four parts of 
Alexandrian tutty, with two of nitre, and one of borax, 
are direéted to be mixed with oil to the confiftence of pap ; 
then melted in a crucible, and poured into a flat mould firft 
well warmed. A compofition of this kind is called aurum 
Sophifticum. i 

The following method is recommended by Homberg for 
giving a gold colour to copper, without the addition of 
zinc ; make an amalgam of one part pure copper, and three 
parts quickfilver ; boil this in river-water for two hours, 
then diitil off the quickfilver in a retort, and cohobate it 
once ; take out the copper and fufe it, and it will be found 
of a beautiful gold colour, more ductile than common cop- 
per, and extremely well fitted for watch-work, gilding, and 
the finer machines and utenfils. The celebrated Mr. Pott 
affirms that a gold-coloured metal may be made from a 
mixture of copper and tin, and direéts it to be compounded 
in the following manner: Take one half ounce of tin afhes, 
and four half ounces of copper; melt them well together 
in a clofe luted crucible, with a itrong fire; or take one 
half ounce of the pureit tin cut in pieces, and fixteen half 
ounces of pure copper beaten into thin plates; lay the tin 
between the copper-plates, lute the crucible clofe, and melt 
with a ftrong fire. See Prince’s Mrtat and Tompac. 

Silver is tarnifhed fuperficially, by certain vapours, as 
that of putrified urine, to a colour fo like that of gold, 
that feveral ediéts have been iffued in France to prevent 
frauds of this kind with regard to wire and laces. 

Gotp-coloured Pigments. See PIGMENTS. 

Goup-coloured Varnifh. See, Lacquer. 

Gotp, Crown, See Coin and STANDARD. 

_ Gotp, Dutch, is a kind of leaf ufed in gilding, &c, 
which is copper gilt, or brafs beaten into leaves like the 
genuine gold-leaf. It is faid to be made from copper- 
plates, by cementation with calamine, without fubfequent 
fufion. The thicknefs, compared with that of leaf-gold, is 
as nineteen to four, and under equal furfaces it is conti- 
derably more than twice as heavy as the gold. 

’ Gotp, Farthing of. See Farruine. 

Go.p, Fine or Pure, is that purged by the fire of all its 
impurities, and all alloy. The Latins call it. aurum purumy, 
aurin primum, aurum obrizum, aurum coum. E 

The moderns frequently call it go/d of twenty-four: carats ; 
but, in reality, there is no fuch thing as gold fo very pure ; 
and there is always wanting at lea{t a quarter of a carat. 
Gold of twenty-two carats has one part of filver, and an- 
other of copper: that of twenty-three carats has half a 

“part, i.e. half a.twenty-fourth, of. each. ‘ 
Bouteroue maintains, that the eleétrum of the ancients 
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was gold of nineteen carats; or four parts gold, and a fifth 
filver. 

From an ordinance of king John of rance, it appears 
that the gold then flruck at Paris was of nineteen carats 
one-fifth ; and yet it is added that it was the beit and fineft 
gold then known on earth. Sce STanpAnp. 

Gotp, Fulminating, aurum fulminans, a precipitate of 
gold from its nitro-muriatic folution by ammonia, which 
poffefles a mo{t remarkable explofive property. See AuRuUM. 

It is prepared by diluting a folution of muriated gold 
with fix or eight times its bulk of diftilled water, adding 
drop by drop liquid ammonia, till the precipitation ceafes ; 
then let the yellow powder thus obtained be feparated by 
a filter, well wafhed in hot water, and afterwards dried. 
The fulminating gold, thus procured, willexceed the weight 
of the original gold. by about 33 parts in 100. Ifa fmall 
quantity, e. g. half a grain, of this powder be held over a 
candle, in a {fpoon or on the blade of a knife, it prefently 
explodes with a very loud report. ‘This powder fhould be 
very cautioufly ufed ; the temperature requifite for its ex- 
plofion is {tated at above 250 of Fahrenheit. Before it 
explodes, its yellow colour changes to black, and at the 
moment of its decompofition an in{tantaneous flafh is ob- 
ferved. The principal energy in explofion is directed down- 
wards, infomuch that two or three grains of it exploded on 
a moderately thick fheet of copper will burft a hole in it. 
This falt is decompofed by an eleétrical fhock, but it can- 
not be ignited by a fpark from ele¢tricity or from flint and 
fteel. It will vehemently explode by fudden frigtion, and 
therefore, in order to avoid dangerous accidents of this 
kind, it fhould never be kept ina ground-itoppered bottle. 
The facility of its explofion is very much increafed by high 
drying ; fo that if it be heated till it becomes black, and is 
immediately removed from the fire, it will frequently go 
off by a mere touch. If the fulminating gold be mixed 
with four or five times its weight of chalk, or fulpaat of 
potafh, or with any pulverulent fubftance neither fufible nor 
decompofable at a moderate temperature, and expofed gra- 
dually to a low heat, it will be quickly decompofed, leav- 
ing merely the purple oxyd of gold. ‘The fame effe&t may 
be produced by very cautioufly heating the fulminating 
gold without any addition, removing it from the fire when 
it has changed its colour, and when cold heating it again, 
and proceeding in this way till the powder becomes purple, 
in which {tate it will have entirely loft its explofive faculty. 
A fimilar change occurs by melting fulphur at the lowett 
poffible heat, and dropping in the fulminating gold by half 
a grain at a time, well mixing it ; the fulphur may then be 
burnt .off without danger, and minute grains of metallic 
gold will be left behind. «* The true theory of the de- 
compofition of fulminating gold was partially difcovered 
by Bergman, and has fince been fully illuftrated by Berthol- 
let. The former of thefe able chemifts fhewed that this 
falt when decompofed in clofe veffels was reduced to gold, 
partly in the metallic ftate and partly in that of purple 
oxyd, and at the fame time a gas was extricated in bulk 
about a thoufand times as great as that of the original fulmi- 
nating falt, and which extinguifhed flame and anima! life, was 
not abforbed by water, and gave no precipitate with lime- 
water. Berthollet, by decompofing the fame fubftance in a 
copper tube, connected with a jar mverted in mercury, 
obtained azotic gas and a few drops of water, and the 
gold was reduced to the metallic appearance. Now as am- 
monia is compofed of hydrogen_and azot, and as the afii- 
nity of gold for oxygen is very flight, it is, manifeit that 
the decompofition and explofion, under the. circum{tances 
already mentioned, are oceafioned hy the oxygen..ot the 
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gold and the hydrogen of the ammonia combining to form 
water, and to the liberation of the azot and its fudden af- 
{umption of the gafeous ftate.’’ Aikin’s Dié. 

Gorn, Leaf, or beaten gold, is gold beaten with a ham- 
mer into exceedingly thin leaves. [It is aftonifhing to con- 
fider the finenefs to which a body of gold is thus reduced. 
In an experiment of Reaumur’s, forty-two fquare inches 
and three tenths of gold-leaf weighed one grain Troy ; and 
Mr. Boyle found that fifty and feven tenths weighed but 
a grain. As a cubic inch of gold’ weighs 4902 grains, 
the thicknefs of the gold-leaf examined by the one was 
the 207355th, and of that by the other only the 248532nd 
part of aninch. See Ducritity of Gold. 

This gold is beat on a fmooth block of black marble, 
from two hundred to fix hundred pounds in weight, and 
about nine inches fquare on the upper furface, fitted mto 
the middle of a wooden frame, about two feet fquare, fo 
as that the furface of the marble and frame form one ever 
plane. Three of the fides are furnifhed with a high ledge, 
and the front, which is open, has a leather flap faitened to 
it, which the gold beater ufes ds an apron, for preferving 
the fragments of gold that fall off. Three hammers are 
employed in this bufinefs, having two round and fome- 
what convex faces: the firft, called the cutch hammer, is 
about four inches in diameter, and weighs fifteen or fixteen 
pounds: the fecond, called the fhodering hammer, weighs 
about twelve pounds, and is about the fame diameter: the 
third, called the gold or" finifhing hammer, weighs ten 
or eleven pounds, and is nearly of the fame width. The 
French ufe four hammers, differmg both in fize and fhape 
from thofe of our workmen. 

The gold beaters alfo ufe three kinds of animal ‘mem- 
branes ; fome of which are laid between the leaves to- pre- 
vent their uniting together, and others over them to defend 
them from injury by the a¢tion of the hammer. For the 
outfide cover, they ufe common parchment made of theep 
fkin ; for interlaying with the gold, firit, the fmootheft and 
clofeit vellum made of calves fkif; and afterwards, the 
much finer fkins of ox-gut, ftript off from the large ftraight 
gat flit open, prepared on purpofe for this ufe, and hence 
called gold-beater’s fein. "The general procefs of their pre- 
paration, is faid to confift in applying ene upon another, by 
the fmooth fides, in a moiit ftate, in which they readily 
cokere and unite infeparably, ftretching them on a frame, 
and carefully {craping off the fat and rough matter, fo as 
to leave only the fine exterior membrane of the gut; beat- 
ing them between double leaves of paper, to foree out the 
remaining un@tuofity ; moiftening them once or twice with 
an infufion of warm fpices, and laftly, drying and preffing 
them. It is faid, that fome calcined gypfum, or platter 
of Paris, is rubbed with a hare’s foot, both on the vellum, 
and ox-gut fkins, which fill up their pores, and prevent 
the cold leaf from flicking. Thefe fkins, after feventy or 
eighty repetitions, become unfit for ufe; but their virtue 
may be reftored by interlaying them with leaves of paper 
moiftened with vinegar or white wine, beating them for a 
whole day, andafterwards rubbing them over with plater 
of Paris: ard even holes in them may be repaired by the 
dextrons application of frefh fkins. 

Gorn, the manner of preparing and beating. ‘They frft 
melt a quantity of the pureft gold in a black-lead crucible, 
with fome borax, in‘a wind furnace, and pour it into an 
iron ingot mould, fix or eight mches long, and 4 of an inch 
wide, previoufly greafed aad heated; the bar ‘of gold is 
made red-hot and forjred on an anvil into a Jong phate, 
which is farther extended, by being pafled repeatedly be- 
tween polifhed ftecl rollers, trl it becomes a ribband, as 


thin as paper. “This ribband is divided by compaffes, and 
cut with fhears into equal pieces, which are forged on an 
anvil tll they are an inch fquare, and afterwards well an- 
nealed. Two ounces of gold, which is the quantity melt- 
ed at a time, make a hundred and fifty of thefe fquares, 
fo that each of them weighs fix grains and two fifths; 
and -as 4902 grains of gold makea cubic inch, the- thick- 
nefs of the fquare pieces is about the 766th part. of an 
inch. All thefe fquares are interlaid with leaves or vel- 
lum, three or four inches fquare ; one leaf being laid be- 
tween every two of them, and about twenty more of the 
leaves are laid on the outfides: over thefe is drawn a 
parchment cafe opem at bath ends, and over this another, 
ina contrary direction, fo that the vellum and gold leaves 
are kept tight and clofe. The whole is then beaten with 
the heavieit hammer, till the gold is ftretched to the ex- 
tent of the vellum: the pieces taken out of this cafe or 
mould, are cut im four with a fteel knife; and the fix 
hundred pieces thus produced are interlaid, is the fame 
manner, with pieces of the ox-gut fkins, five inches 
{quare. The beating is repeated with a lighter hammer, 
till the golden plates have acquired the extent of the fkin 5 
when they’ are divided into four, by a piece of cane cut 
to anedge. The whole number of leaves is then divided. 
into four parcels, which are interlaid, as before, and 
beaten feparately, till they are ftretched for the third time 
to the fize of the fkins, The French repeat the divificn 
and beating once more. After the lait beating, the leaves 
are taken up by the end of a cane inftrument, and being 
thrown flat on a leathern cufhion, are cut to a fize, one 
by one, with a fquare frame of cane made of a proper 
fharpnefs, or with a frame of wood edged with cane’ They 
are then fitted mto books of twenty-five leaves each, the 
paper of which is well {mcothed, and rubbed with red bole 
to prevent their flicking to it. The fize of the French gold 
leaves is from fomewhat lefs than three inches to 33 fquare ; 
that of our’s from three inches to 33. We fhall here obferve, 
that the go!d ufed for the above purpofe is never pure, 
becaufé pure gold is too dutile to be worked between the 
gold-beater’s flkims. The newett fkins will work the fineft gold, 
and make the thinneft leaf, becaufetheyare the fmootheft. Old 
fkins, being rough or foul, require coarfer gold. ‘Phe 
fineft gold for this purpofe has three grains of alloy in the 
ounce, and the coarfeft 12 grams. n general the alloy is 
fix eae ér one eightieth part. The alloy of leaf-gold 
is filver, or copper, or both, and the colour is produced 
of various tints accordingly. Two ounces and two penny- 
weights of as are delivered by the mafter to the work- 
man, who, if very fkilful, returns 2000 leaves, or 80 books, 
of gold, together with one ounce and fix pennyweights 
of wafte cuttings. Hence one book weighs 4.8 grains 5 
and as the leaves meafure 3.3 inches in the fide, the thick- 
nefs of the leaf is one two hundred and eighty-two thou- 
fandth part of an inch. 

The French prepare what is called green gold-leaf, from 
a compofition of ene part of copper and two of filver, 
with eighty of gold; but Dr. Lewis obferves, that fuch 
an admixture gives no greennefs to gold, and that this kind 
of leaf is made from the fame fine gold as the higheft 
gold-coloured fort, the greenifh hue being a fuperficial teint 
given to the gold in fome part of the procefs: this leaf 
1s chiefly ufed for the gilding of books. A kind of leaf, 
called party-gold, is formed by laying a thick leaf of filver, . 
and a thinner one of gold, flat on one another; they are 
then heated and preffed together, fo as to unite and cohere = 
and being beaten imto fme leaves, as in the foregoing 
procefs, the gold, though only in quantity a fourth 
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of that of the filver, extends over it and every where 
covers it. 

Gorn, Million of, a phrafe often ufed to fignify a million 
of crowns. 

Gorp Money. See Money and Cory. 

Gotp, Mojaic, is gold applied in pannels on proper 
ground, diftributed into fquares, lozenges, and other com- 
partments; part of which is fhadowed to raife or heighten 
the reft. See Mosaic. 

Goin Plates for Enamelling are generally made of ducat 
gold, whofe finenefs is from 234 to 234 carats: and the 
fineft gold is the beft for this purpofe, unlefs where fome 
parts of the gold are left bare and unpolifhed, as in watch- 
cafes, fnuff-boxes, &c. for which purpofe a mixture: of al- 
loy is neceflary, and filver is preferred to copper, becaufe 
the latter difpofes the plates to taraifh, and turn green. 
See ENAMELLING. 

Gotp, Potable, aurum potabile. 
Goxp. 

Goxrp Powder, for the purpofes of gildmg, may be made 
by grinding gold leaf with honey, or thick gum-water, 
(fee Shell-gotp): by diltillng to drynefs a folution of 
gold in aqua regia: by evaporating the mercury from an 
amalgam of gold, taking care well to ftir the mafs near the 
end of the procefs with a glafs rod or tobacco pipe ; or, 
by precipitating gold from its folution in aqua regia by ap- 
plying to it a folution of common green vitriol in water, 
.or fome copper, &c. : 

Goin Precipitate with Tin, called alfo, from its fuppofed 
difcoverer, caly Cai, is prepared with. great care both in 
diffolving the tin, and diluting the folution. For this 
purpofe, a mixture of two parts of aquafortis, and one 
of fpirit of falt, is fuppofed to be the beft menftruum for 
the tin. Into this mixture fome fine block tin, granulated, 
is to be let fall, grain by grain, waiting till one grain is 
diffolved before another is dropped in, that the diffolution 
may go on flowly, without any heat or difcharge of fumes. 
The gold is diffolved in common aqua regia; and a few drops 
of this folution being mixed with fome ounces of pure 
water, as many drops of the folution of tin are added. - If 
the mixture changes immediately to a clear bright purplifh 
red colour, the due degree of dilution has been determined ; 
af the colour appears dull, a greater quantity of water muit 
be added for the reft of the folutions. After the mixture 
has depofited its red matter, and become clear, a httle 
more of the tin folution is to be dropped in, for difcovering 
and precipitating any gold that may ftill remain in it; the 
liquor being then poured off, the precipitate is wafhed and 
dried. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Techn. p. 176. See Ruby 
Giass. 

Gop, Queen. See QuEEN gold. 

‘Goin, Shell, is that ufed by the gilders and illuminers, and 
with which gold letters are written. It is made by grinding 

Id leaves, or gold beater’s fragments, with a little honey, 
and afterwards feparating the honey from the powdered gold 
by means of water. When the honey is wafhed away, the 
gold may be put on paper, or kept in fhells ; whence its 
name. When it is ufed, it is diluted with gum-water, or 
foap-fuds. ‘The German gold-powder, prepared from the 
Dutch gold leafin the fame manner, is generally ufed, and 
when it is well fcoured with varnifh, anfwers the end 
in japanner’s gilding, as well asthe genuine. See GILDING, 

Goxp-/ize for burnifhed gilding, is prepared of one pound 
and a half of tobacco-pipe clay, half an ounde of red 

chalk, a quarter of an ounce of black lead, forty drops 
of fweet cil, and three drams of pure tallow ; grind the 


See Aurum Potabile, and 
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clay, chalk, and black-lead feparately, very fine in water 3 
then mix them together; add the oil and tallow, and grind 
the mixture to a due confiftence ; or it may be more fimply 
prepared by grinding together fome ftrongly calcined red 
ochre with the thickeit and oldeft drying oil that can be pro- 
cured ; and, previoufly to ufe, mixing it with a little oil of 
turpentine for giving it a proper confiftence. See Ow 
GILDING. 

Go.p-/ize of Japanners may be made by pulverizing gum 
animi and afphaltum, of each one ounce ; red-lead, litharge 
of gold, and umbre, of each one ounce and a half, mixing: 
them with a pound of linfeed oil, and boiling them, ob- 
ferving to itir them till the whole be incorporated, and ap- 
pears, on growing cold, of the confiftence of tar; flrain 
the mixture through a flannel, and keep it ftopped up ina 
bottle, for ufe. When it is ufed, it muft be ground with 
as much vermilion as will give it an opaque body, and di- 
luted with oil of turpentine, fo that it may be worked 
freely with the pencil. A fimple preparation confilts of 
one pound of linfeed oil, and four ounces of gum animi ; 
powder the gum, and mix it gradually with the boiling oil : 
let it continue to boil, till it becomes of the confiitence of 
tar; {train it through a coarfe cloth, keep and ufe it as the 
other. 

Gotp-/mith, or as fome choofe to exprefs it, /ilver-/mith, 
the artift who makes veffels, utenfils, and ornaments in gold 
or filver. The goldfmiths work is either performed in the 
mould, or beat out with the hammer or other engine. All 
works that have raifed figures are caft in moulds, and 
afterwards polifhed and finithed ; plates or difhes of filver 
or gold are beat out from thin flat plates, and tankards and 
other veffels of that kind are formed of plates foldered 
together, and their mouldings are beat, not caft. The 
bulinefs of the gold{mith formerly required much more 
labour than it does at prefent, for they were obliged 
to hammer the metal from the ingot to the thinnefs they 
wanted: but there are now invented flatting-mills, which 
reduce metal to the thinnefs that is required, at a very 
{mall expence. The goldf{mith is to make his own moulds, 
and for that reafon ought to be a good defigner, and have 
a tafte in fculpture: he alfo ought to know enough of 
metallurgy to be able to-aflay mixed metals, and to. mix 
the alloy. 3 

The gold{mith in London employs feveral hands under 
him for the various articles of his trade. In this great 
city there are always hands that excel in every particular 
branch of the trade, and there is commonly employment 
enough for every one in his particular branch. The 
jeweller, the fnusf-box and toy-maker, the filver turner, 
the gilder, the burnifher, the chafer, the refiner, and 
the gold-beater, are all employed by and under. the gold- 
fmith, 

Goxtp-/mith, Company of, in London. See Company. 

Go p Thread, or fpun gold, is a flatted gilt wire, wrap- 
ped or laid over athread of yellow blk, by twilting it 
with a wheel and iron bobbins. By means of a curious 
but complex machinery, a ‘number of threads is thus 
twilted at once by the turning of one wheel. The principal 
art confifls m fo regulating the motion, that the fe- 
veral circumvolutions of the flatted wire, on each thread, 
may jut touch one another, and form, as it were, one 
continued covering. At Milan, it is faid, they make a 
fort of flatted wire, gilt only on one fide, which 1s wound 
uponthe thread, fo that only the gilt fide appears. ‘There 
is allo a gilt copper wire, made in the fame manner as 
the gilt filver, chiefly at Nuremberg : and the ordinances of 
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France require it to be fpun on flaxen or hempen threads. 
The Chinefe, inftead of flatted gilt wire, ufe flips of gilt 
paper, which they interweave in their ftuffs, and twift upon 
filk threads. 

Gotp, Tun of, is a kind of money of account, for- 
merly ufed by the Dutch, and in fome other countries, con- 
taining a hundred thoufand florins. 

A hundred pounds of, or in, gold, is found to weigh 
two pounds ten ounces: the fum in filver weighs twenty- 
fix pounds four ounces. ‘Twenty-two pence in copper far- 
things and half-pence, weigh one pound avoirdupois. A 
tun of gold, at 4/.the ounce, amounts to 96,coo/, A tun 
of filver, at 5s. 2d. the ounce, to 6200/. A pound fter- 
ling of goldto 48/. An ounce is worth 4/. The penny- 
weight 4s. One grain, 2d. A pound of fterling filver 
amounts to 3/.2s. An ounce is worth 5s. 2d. ‘The penny- 
weight, 3d. and fomething more ; one grain a half-penny. 
A pound of filver avoirdupois comes to 3/. 5s. 3d. half- 
penny. 

Goxp, Virgin, is pure gold, juft as it is taken out of the 
mines, before it has undergone any action or preparation of 
fire ; whence the Greeks call it oxveo:. 

Such is the eppoxevso, or gold-duft, and that got by lo- 
tion in the lavaderos in Chili: it is added, that there are 
maffes or lumps of pure gold found in the mines, particu- 
larly thofe of Hungary. Accordingly, in the emperor’s 
colleétion, are ftill preferved feveral plates of gold, faid to 
have been thus found. 

Virgin gold is fometimes very pale, and fo foft, that 
it may be moulded into any figure with the hand ; it even 
takes an impreflion from a feal, like the fofteft wax. ‘To 
harden it, as alfo to heighten its colour, they mix emery 
with it. 

Gotp, White. See PLATINA. 

Go tp /Vire is a cylindrical ingot of filver, above an inch 
thick, two feet in length, and weighing about twenty 
pounds, fuperficially gilt, or covered with gold at the 
fire, and afterwards drawn fucceflively through a great 
number of little round holes of a wire-drawing iron, 
each lefs than the other, tillit be fometimes no bigger than 
ahair of the head. There is very little wire made entirely 
of gold, and this chiefly for one particular purpofe, that of 
filligree work. 

It is amazing to what degree of finenefs the gold is here 
drawn ; and yet it {till keeps firm together, and never fhews 
the leaft figns of the filver underneath it. The reader may feea 
computation hereof, as alfo a more particular account of the 
manner of proceeding, under the article Ducrizrry of 

old. 
<i Gotp Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 
rollers of polijhed ftee!, to fit it to be {pun in filk, or to be 
ufed flat as it is without fpinning, in certain ftuffs, laces, em- 
broideries, &c. 

Manner of forming Gold Wire and Gold thread, both 
round and flat-—The firft obje&, which is of the utmott 
confequence, is the choice of the pureft gold ; for on 
this chiefly depends the beauty and durability of the colour 
of the laces, brocades, and other commodities prepared from 
it. Toa difference in this refpeét, the boatted fuperiority 
of the French laces to the generality of thofe made in Eng- 
land, till of late, has been wholly owing, With regard to 
the filyer that forms the body of the wire, it is faid that 
there is an advantage in its being alloyed. The French fil- 
ver for gilding is faid to be alloyed with five or fix penny- 
weight, and ours with twelve penny-weight of copper, in 
the pound Troy. The gold is employed in thick leaves, 


which ate applied all over the filver rod, and preffed down 

{mooth with a fteel burnifher. Several of thefe leaves are 

laid over one another, as the gilding is required to be more 

or lefs thick. ‘The {malleft proportion allowed by a& of 
parliament, is 100 grains of gold to a pound, or 5760 grains 

of filver. The largeft proportion for the beft double gilt 

wire was formerly 120 grains to a pound ; but the propor- 
tion of gold has been of late increafed to about 140 grains. 

The firit part of the drawing procefs, as well as the prepa- 
ration and gilding of the filver rod, is performed by the re- 
finer, who ufes plates of hardened fteel, with a piece of tough 

iron welded on the back, to prevent the fteel from breaking: 

The holes in thefe plates are conical, being larger in the 

back part than in the fteel, that the rod may not be {cratched 
againit the outer edge, and that they may contain bees-wax, 

which makes the rod pafsmore freely, and preferves the gold 

from being rubbed off. One end of the red, made fmaller 
than the reft, is pufhed through a hole that will admit it, 
when the plate has been properly fecured, and laid hoid of 
by {trong pincers, called clamps, adapted to the purpofe ; 

to thefe pincers, which are fo contrived, that the force which 
pulls them horizontally, ferves at the fame time to prefs 

them together, a rope is faftened by one end, and the other 
end goes round a capitan with crofs bars, which requires the 
ftrength of feveral men to turn it. The rod, thus drawn 
through, is well annealed ; it is then pafled through the next 
hole ; and the annealing and drawing are repeated, till, being 
reduced to about the fize of a large quill, it is delivered in 

coils to the wire-drawers. The remainder of the procefs re- 

quires plates of a different quality, which are brought from 

Lyons in France, and are formed of a metallic mais, whofe 
prevailing ingredient is iron: the holes are drilled in them 
here. "Uhefe plates are of two forts ; fome of contiderable 
thicknefs, for the wire in its larger {tate, and others about half 
as thick, for the finer wire. In the ufe of thefe plates, fur- 
nifhed with a variety of holes, the dexterity of the workman 

principally confifts in adapting the hole to the wire: for 
this purpofe he ufes a brafs plate, called a fize, on which is 

meafured, by means of notches, like fteps cut at one end, the 
increafe which a certain length of wire fhould gain in paf- 
fing through a frefh hole; and if the wire is found to ftretch - 
too much or too little, the hole is widened or contraéted. 
Slits of different widths, in thick polifhed iron rigs, ferve 

alfo as gages for meafuring the degree of finenefs of the 

wire. 

The wire-drawer’s procefs begins with annealing the large 
wire received from the refiner, which he does, by placing it, 
coiled up, on fome lighted charcoal, in a cylindrical cavity, 
called the pit, under a chimney, and throwing more burning 
charcoal over it. When it is cooled: by bemg quenched in 
water, one endis paffed through the firit hole in the thick’ 
plate, and faftened to an upright wooden cylinder fix or eight 
inches in diameter ; in the top of which are two ftaples, and 
through thefe is paffed the long arm of a handle, by which 
the cylinder is turned on its axis by feveral men. By this 
procefs, called degroffing, the wire 1s frequently annealed and 
quenched, after pafling through every hole, or every other 
hole, till it is brought to about the fize of the fmall end of 
atobacco pipe, and then cut into portions for the fine 
wire-drawer. In this laft part of the wire-drawing pro- 
cefs, annealing is not neceflary, but the wire is waxed at 
every hole. The contrivance for drawing the wire through 
the plate inthis cafe, when lefs force is needful, isa kind of 
a wooden wheel placed horizontally, having in its upper fur- 
face {mall holes at different diftances from the axis, into 
one or other of which, according to the force..réquired, 
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® inferted the end of an upright handle, whofe upper 
tnd is received in a hole made inaerofs bar above. From 
this the wire is wound off upon a fmaller cylinder, 
called a rochett, placed on the fpindle of a fpinning- 
wheel ; and this cylinder being placed behind the plate, 
the wire is again drawn through upon the firft, and 
being brought to the proper finenefs, it is annealed for the 
flatting-mill. In this annealing, the wire is wound on a large 
hollow copper bobbin, fet upright, including fmall-coal, and 
encompafled with lighted charcoal or {mall-coal, communi- 
catins a gradual heat. The wire, in this ftate, muit be 
watched and removed from the heat, when it appears of the 
proper colour. The next operation is that of the flatting- 
mill, which confilts of two perfectly round and exquifitely 
polifhed rollers, formed internally of iron, and welted over 
with a plate of refined itcel: thefe rollers are placed with 
their axes parallel, and their circumferences nearly in con- 
tat; they are both turned with one handle ; the lowermoft 
is about ten inches in diameter, the upper little more than 
two, and their width or thicknefs is about an inch anda 
quarter. ‘Thefe rolls are fometimes repolifhed with putty, 
prepared by calcining a mixture of leadandtin. The wire, 
unwinding from a bobbin, and pafling between the leaves. of 
a book gently preffed, and through a narrow flit in an up- 
right piece of wood, called a ketch, is directed by a {mall 
conical hole in a piece of iron, called a guide, to any parti- 
cular part of the width of the rollers, fome of the beft of 
which ‘are capable of receiving, by this contrivance, forty 
threads. When the wire is Tatted between the rollers, it is 
wound again ona bobbin, which is turned by a wheel, fixed 
on the axis of one of the rolls, and fo proportioned, that 
the motion of the bobbin juft keeps pace with that of the 
rolls. Dr. Halley ftates that fix feet in length of the fineft 
gilt wire before flatting will counterpoife no more than a 
grain; and as the gold is not quite 1-57th of the whole, 
a fingle grain of gold thus extended will be 345.6 fect long. 
By flatting, the length of the wire is increafed about one- 
feventh, and its weight is equal to 1-96th of an inch; 
hence the furface occupied by one grain is equal to 98.7 
f{quare inches, with a thicknefs of 1-490444th of an inch. 
(See Ducritiry.) See on the fubject of the preceding 
articles, Macquer’s Dict. of Chemiftry, Eng. edit. 1777. 
and particularly Dr. Lewis’s Philofophical Commerce of 
Arts, paffim. See alfo Aikin’s Dichonary. 

Gop, in Medicine and Chemiftry. ‘The chemifts make 
feveral preparations of gold for medicinal ufes; as falis, 
mercuries, and tinctures of gold; but it is a point not yet 
well agreed on, whether gold has any real property whereby 
it may be of ufe in medicine. 

Some mechanical phyficians have had a notion, that if the 
particles of gold could be rendered fine enough, fo as to cir- 
culate with the blood, that it would prove more effectual in 
the cure of difeafes than mercury. But this is a mere hypo- 
thefis. The aurum fulminans has been ufed, and other pre- 
parations of gold are to be met with in authors; but they 
feem to neet with little credit among modern practitioners, 

Gotp, in Heraldry, is one of the metals, more ufually 
called by the French name, Or. 

Goup-finch, in Ornithology, is the Frincitia carduclis of 
Linnzus ; which fee. 

Goin-fifh, in, Ichthyology, is the Cyprinus auratus of Lin- 
neus; which fee. 

Gotp-fi/h is alfo a name by which fome authors have 
called the alaufa, alofa, or fhad, from the yellow colouring 
it frequently has on the covering of the gills. See CLurEa 
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Gotp of Pheajure, m Botany. See MyAcrum, 

Gop Coa/?, or, as it is fometimes called, Guinea proper, a 
country of Guinea, on the S.W. coaft of Africa, bordering 
on that part of the Atlantic which is called the gulf of 
Guinea, and extending between three and four degrees from 
the river Ankobar, or, as others fay, from the Cotta, or the 
Affince, to the Volta, and deriving its name from the 
quantity of gold which it produces. It is bounded on the 
north by Kongo or Congo, on the eaft by the Slave coait, 
on the welt by the Ivory coaft, and on the fouth by the 
gulf of Guinea. It comprehends anumber of petty ftates 
or kingdoms, viz. Adomir, called likewife Saku and Avena, 
Axim, Ankobar, Adom, likewife ¢alled Little Inkaffan, 
or Warfher, Jabi or Jabo, Commendo or Guaffo, Fetu, 
Sabo, Fantin, Acron, Agonna or Anguirra, Amra_ or 
Aquamboe, Lableade, and Ningo or Lambi. Each of thefe 
provinces or kingdoms contains one, two, or more towns or 
villages on the fea-coalt, between, or under the European 
forts and fettlements. Eight of thefe are real monarchies, 
having their own proper kings; the reft are republics, 
governed by magiftrates, who are fubje&t to the laws and 
periodical changes. Upon the river Ankobar, or Cobre, 
which fome reckon the firft proper county of the Gold 
Coait, there is a number of towns, which compofe three 
different provinces of Ankobar or Ancober, Aborrel or 
Abocro, and Eyuira, at which latter place the Dutch had 
formerly a fort, and carried on a confiderable trade in gold. 
Eight leagues E. of cape Apollonia ftands the town of 
Axim, called by fome Achembone. (See ACHEMBONE and 
Axim.) See Acron, Apvom, Apomir, AnTa, Com- 
MENDO, &c. &c. The country throughout the Gold Coatt 
abounds in hills, adorned with high and beautiful trees, 
among which are the palm, the cocoa-nut, the papay, and 
the banana. The vallies between the hills are wide and ex- 
tenlive, and fit for the plantation of all forts of fruit; and 
if they were as well cultivated as watered, they would 
fupply half the coaft with provifions. The foil produces 
in great abundance very good rice, the richeft fort of millet 
with red grain, yams, potatoes, and other roots, all good 
in their kind. The fugar-cane grows here plentifully, and 
larger than any where elfe on the Coaft of Guinea. Palm- 
wine and oil are very good, and very abundant ; the country 
alfo has plenty of tame cattle and wild beafts. The domettic 
animals are bulls, cows, fheep, and goats, the laft of which 
are numerous and their flefh is excellent ; neither the mutton 
nor beef is good; but of all animal food dog’s flefh is moft 
preferred by the negroes. The wild animals are elephants, 
tygers, jackalls, boars, deer of various fizes, cats, porcu- 
pines, morkies, rats, mice, &c. &c. Among the birds are 
pheafants, parrots, maccaws, turtle-doves, and feveral’ 
others. ‘I'he reptiles are numerous; fuch as {nakes, fere 
pents, vipers, lizards, fcorpions, fpiders, &c. The coafts, 
lakes, and rivers abound with fifh, and lkewife with alli- 
gators and gunas, an amphibious animal, refembling the cro- 
codile, and four fect in length. ‘The climate is very bot from: 
Oober to Mareh, but during the other months tolerable. 
The natives are generally healthy ; but to Europeans the 
climate is infalubrious, and often fatal, efpecially in the 
months of July and Augult. 

It is obferved that of all the countries on the coaft of 
Wettern Africa, the Gold Coaft experiences the moft in- 
tenfe heat. Ifert, a modern traveller, near Pio Volta, has 
feen Falrenheit’s thermometer as high: as: 954 in his 
chamber, and 134° in the open-air; furpafling by 26. the 

reatelt heat obferved by Adanfon on all the banks of the 
Senegal. Although this traveller advanced only 10 miles: 
from Chriftimburg on this coat, his journey 1s curious. 
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The countries he vifited-during-his: fhort excurfion in the 
interior, are reprefented as very beautiful, fertile, and po- 
pulous; they ate, in general, woody, but, neverthelefs, 
more healthy than the fhores; they are agreeably inter- 
mingled with mountains, vallies, and hills. Frefh water, 
which is f{earce and bad on the coaft, is here excellent and 
abundant. About five miles from: Chriftianburg Ifert ob- 
ferved a chain of mountains covered with tall trees, and 
compofed of large ‘grained granite, of gneifs, and of 
" quartz. 

The native negroes of the Gold Coaft-are in general tall, 
ftraight, and well-proportioned, with oval faces, fparkling 
eyes, regular, white teeth, mouths of a moderate fize, and 
lips tinged witha better colour and thinner than thofe of the 
negroes of Angola. As to the qualities of the mind, they 
have a quick apprehenfion and ready memory, accompanied 
with anattonifhing prefence of mind, and equanimity ; but they 
are generally fo indolent that mere neceffity puts them upon 
exerting the faculties they poffefs. In general, they are 
crafty, fraudulent, and treacherous ; thieves, gluttons, and 
drunkards, and equally incontinent and covetous. When 
they obtain a victory over their enemies, they return home 
dancing and finging, and when defeated do the fame round 
the graves of their friends and fellow-foldiers. Alike infen- 
fible of grief or joy, they fing till they die, and dance into 
the grave. ‘Ihe women are proportionably handfomer than 
the ‘men, ftraight, flender. and well-limbed; their chefts 
high, their mouths fmall, and their eyes indicating vivacity 
andfpirt. They are quick, cheerful, and loquacious ; gay 
in their difpofition, and loofe in their principles as to gal- 


jantry, but temperate in their diet. When the men-and_ 


women overcome their natural indolence, they are laborious, 
“induftrious, and ingenious; and apply with activity and 
diligence to agriculture or fifhing , fo far as they are excited 
by poverty or avarice. ‘Their drefs is various according to 
their rank and circumftances ; but the rage of drefs is chiefly 
prevalent among the women, who are fond of adorning all 
parts of their bodies with gold, coral, and ivory trinkets ; 
and this rage they derived from the Portuguefe and Dutch; 
as before their arrival men and women went naked to the age 
of matirity. 
being accuftomed to the ufe of water, they are excellent 
fwimmers and divers from their youth. Befide the natural 
inhabitants: of the Gold Coaift, there is a great number of 
Mulattoes, a mixed progeny, arifing from the commerce of 
Europeans with the black women. This fpurious race forms 
gangs of thieves and plunderers, void of decency, honour, 
honeity, or principle in their dealings with each other, with 
the Negroes, or the Europeans. Thefe call themfelves 
Chriitians, although they are the groffeft of all idolaters, 
and moit of their women proftitute their bodies publicly to 
Europeans, and privately tothe Negroes. The towns and 
villages of this coaft confift of a multitude of little huts or 
cabins, difperfed in groups, without order or defign, and 
communicating with each other by narrow crooked roads, 
which terminate in the centre of the town or market place. 
It is obfervable that’the further you remove from the fea- 
coaft, the mere civilized do the natives appear, at leaft fo 
far as relates to their mode of building and of living. ‘The 
common food of the Negroes, in this part of Africa, is a 
pot of millet boiled to the confiftence of bread, yams, and 
potatoes, over which they pour fome palm-oil, and garnifh 
the dith with herbs and putrid fifh. ‘This is their mefs on 
common days; and on holidays they feaft upon beef, mut- 
ton, and fowls. They begin the day with drinking brandy, 
and conclude the evening with palm-wine,- mirth, riot, and 
tobacco, of which they are extravagantly fond, In eating 


They are fond of frequent ablutions, and_ 


they are temperate, but very profufe in drinking. Their 
marriages are encumbered with few ceremonies, and without 
any ptevious courtfhip; and they are as eafily diffolved as 
contraéted. Polygamy is allowed among them; and the 
women are generaily doomed to the moft laborious offices; 
they are obliged to cultivate the ground, fow millet, plant 
yams, and provide fubfiftence for the hufband, who is idly 
{pending his time in goffiping, drinking, and fmoaking. 
The rich, however, have two wives, who are exempted from 
labour and all fervile employments; and to them the 
management of the houfe is intrufted, and a fort of autho- 
rity over all the other women is committed. It is faid to 
be no uncommon expedient among Negroes to marry, in 
order to obtain a livelihood by the proftitution of their 
wives. As the wealth of the Negroes confifts chiefly in 
the number of their fantily, they are anxious for multiply- 
ing their children; and a pregnant woman is treated with 
area tendernefs and refpett. A child, as foon as it fees . 
e light, is coufecrated by the prieft, and has three names 
given. to it- Circumcifion, it is faid, though praétifed in 
other parts of Africa, is hardly known on the Gold Coat, 
except at Acra, where it is performed at the time of bap- 
tifm or confecration. Befides their lawful wives, the Ne- 
groes often keep concubines, who are preferred to their wives, 
and more tenderly treated; neverthelefs their children are 
reckoned illegitimate. But legitimate children never inhe- 
rit any paternal fortune, in any kingdom on the Gold Coatt, 
except at Acra. In the countries of Eguira, Axim, An- 
cobar, Anta, and Adom, there are certain women who 
never marry, but ave dedicated by profeffion to the public 
ufe, and initiated in their vocation in a’ formal manner. 
Among the Negroes there is a variety of mechanical arts, 
in which they are expert; fuch as the making of wooden and 
earthen vefiels.and plates, chair-mattings, copper ointment 
boxes, bracelets, necklaces, rings, and ear-rings of gold, 
filver, or ivory; and alfo all forts of weapons and inftruments 
of war. Their tools, which are rude and fimple, confift only 
of a ftone for an anvil, a pair of tongs, a pair of bellows, a 
file, a faw, and a hammer. They can Feith with extraordinary 
exacinefs fteel-wire, and materials of gold, brafs, and cop- 
per. In building canoes, which are of various fizes, from 
30 to 14 feet in length, and three or four feet m breadth, 
the Negroes are very ingenious, and they are no lefs ,dex- 
trous in the ufe of them. With regard to the hufbandry of 
the Negroes, they fow in the rainy feafon, the foil at other 
times being unmanageably hard: and they adapt their 
ground to the nature of the grain; fowing maize in elevated 
and dry fituations, and rice or millet’ in low marfhy lands, 
fubject to inundations. The natives of the coat, finding it 
eafy to difpofe of all their grain, have eftablifhed corn mar- 
kets in every village, and the price of grain, in gold-dutt, 
cowries, &c. is rated by certain officers of police, appointed by 
the king. Hither the men and women meet from confiderable 
diftances, bearing heavy burdens; and the women efpecially 
fubmit to great labour and fatigue in this way, that they 
may exchange their heavy loads for European commodities, 
fuch as looking-glaffes, bracelets, ear-rings, -glafs-beads, and 
other female trinkets, fuited to their tafte for drefs and 
finery. The markets are exempted from all duties and 
impotts. Befides thefe frequent markets, they have alfa 
fairs twice a year for European-wares. All the diver- 
fions among the Negroes confift of dances, to which they 
are exceffively addicted, mufic, and mock combats, which 
often terminate tragically. The principal mufical inftru- 
ments among the Negroes are horns, made of ivory, trum- 
pets, drums of different fizes, arid a kind of harp, with fix — 

or eight ftrings. 
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The honour of the firt difcovery of the Gold Coatt is 
contefled between the French and Portuguefe; the French 
pretend that they were acquainted with Nigritia and Guinea 
above 100 years before the Portuguefe began their difco- 
veries, or about the year 1346 or 1364, but little credit is 
attached to thefe accounts of French writers. The Portu- 
guefe, it is faid, fitted out a fhip at Lifbon, under the pro- 
tection of Don Henry, for the fole purpofe of making dif- 
coveries along the coall of Africa. At this time Alphonfo I. 
reigned in Portugal. The navigators, it is further faid, 
were driven on an ifland in the gulf of Guinea, which they 
called St. Thomas, and where they made a long ftay, lay- 
ing the firft foundation of a colony in this ifland. Having 
repaired their veffel, they returned to Lifbon, and arrived 
there in 1454. The Portuguefe foon equipped a fleet, and 
pufhed their difcoveries as far as Benin, and in procefs of 
time arrived in the road of Acra, on the Gold Coatft, where 
they procured a quantity of gold. A number of adven- 
turers from the ifland of St.Thomas arrived at Elmina 
four years after the departure of the French.. Purchas re- 
lates, that Alphonfo, haying little leifure for purfuing difco- 
veries towards the latter end of his reign, gave an exclufive 
privilege for five years to Fernando Gomez, a citizen of 
Lifbon, to fail to the coaft of Africa: and a perfon, de- 
puted by him, fays Purchas, difcovered Elmina; and dur- 
ing this period, were alfo difcovered the iflands of St. Tho- 
mas, St. Matthew, Annobon, and del’ Principe. In 1481 
Jolin II. encouraged the commercial fpirit of his fubjects, 
and projected further difcoveries; and it was probably upon 
this occafion, notwithitanding the affertions of French wri- 
ters, that fort St. George de la Mina, or Elmina, had its firft 
rife. John, the fucceffor of Alphonfo, conferred many privi- 
leges on this new colony. A few years after, the fame 
prince eftablifhed a Guinea company, with exclufiye privi- 
leges. In the reign of Henry I1[. of France, after the ter- 
mination of the civil wars, the French began to renew their 
voyages to the Grain and Gold Coait. From this period 
the credit of the Portuguefe began to decline, and other 
Europeans began to open a commerce with the Coait of 
Guinea. Among others the Dutch engaged in the war- 
fare, which had been profecuted between the Portuguefe 
and other Europeans; and by perfeverance they made them- 
felves matters of the forts of Elmina ard Axim; obtaining, 
by their courage, that fecurity, which the Portuguefe had 
loft by their infolence and cruelty. The fir Dutchman 
who led the way to Guinea, was one Bernard Erick, in 
1595- Running along the Gold Coaft, he eftablifhed a cor- 
rei{pondence with the natives, treated them with civility, and 
alienated their affections from the Portuguele. At length, 
by their intrigues with the king of Sabo, the Dutch ob- 
tained permiflion to build a fort, three leagues E. of Cabo 
Corfo, or Capé Coaft. his fort was finithed in 1624, and 
the Dutch power founded in Guinea, at the time when the 
States were engaged in a war with Philip IV. of Spain. 
In the year 1637 they fueceeded, after much refiltance, in 
taking the fort of St.George d’?Elmina, and in the year 
1642, the fort of Axim alfo fell into their hands. ‘The 
Dutch, having thus far been fuccefsful, proceeded to attack 
the Englifh fettlements. In tracing the firlt Britifh efta- 
blithments on the Coaft of Guinea, we may begin with ob- 
ferving, that a trade here had been carried on-by fome pri- 
vate adventurers, without the aid or protection of the 
government. In 1585 and 1588, queen Elizabeth granted 
two patents to certain rich merchants of England; one for 
an exclufive trade to the coaft of Barbary, and another for 
that of Guinea. In 1592 a third patent was obtained by 
the fame body-of merchants. In 1651-the republic. of Eng- 
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land encouraged the African trade; and in 1662 Charles IT. 
granted a charter to a body of merchants, under the name 
of the Royal Company of England trading to Africa, ex- 
tending their limits from the mouth of the Straits to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The affairs of this company falling 
into diforder, the king ere¢ted another corporation, called 
the « Royal. African Company,” which has fubfifted to 
this day. This charter bears date, Sept. 27,1672. This 
company, with a {mall capital, was diligent and fuccefsful ; 
Cape Coaft was enlarged and beautified; the forts of Acra, 
Dixfcove, Winebaw, Sukkonda, Commendo, and Anama- 
boa, were built or repaired, all of them en the Gold Coatt, 
and feveral within mufket-fhot of the Dutch fettlements: 
They bought Frederickfburg of the Danes, and built a new 
fort in Whidah, See African Companys ) 

Go tp Cronach, a town of Germany, in the principality 
of Bayreuth, which had formerly a gold mine; 5 miles N: 
of Bayreuth. 5 

GOLDAPP, a town of Pruffian Lithuania; 68 miles 
E.S E. of Konigfberg —Alfo, a river of Pruffia, which 
runs into the Rominte; 6 miles N.of Goldapp. 

GOLDAST, Merciior Hemensretp, in Biography, a 
learned writer of the 16th century, was a native of Switzer- 
land. He ftudied the civil law at Altdorf, but he is better 
known asa man of letters. His works, though not marked 
for originality, were highly efteemed by the learned of the pe. 
riod in which he flourifhed: the principal of thefe are, 
1. “ Monarchia Sanéti Imperii Romani,”’ in three volumes 
folio, publifhed in 1611-14. Thefe volumes confit of a 
collection of treatifes on the civil and ecclefiaftical jarif 
diction of the empire. ‘ Alemaniz Scriptores,’’ three vo- 
lumes folio, 1730. <* Commentarius de Bohemiz Regno,”? 

3 ou? 
4to. ‘Informatio de ftatu Bohemie quoad Jus,’ ato. 
« Sybilla Francica,’’ being a quarto colleétioa of pieces rela- 
tive to the maid of Orleans: “ Scriptores Rerum Suevica- 
rum.’” Collectio Confuetudinum et Legum Imperialium.”” 
«Politica Imperialia,” and a colleCtion of letters, written 
tohim by feveral men of learning. This laft work was print. 
ed at Frankfort in 1688. Mr. Goldaft was of a capricious 
temper and of changeable habits, which prevented him from 
rifing in the world. He died in 1635, having long ftruggled 
with poverty. Moreri. Bayle. ; 

GOLDBERG, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in tke 
principality of Lignitz, deriving its name from a gold-mine 
In its vicmity, which was formerly very rich. ‘The earth, call- 
ed figillata terra, is dug nearit ; and the inhabitants are em- 
ployed in the woollen and linen manufa@ures; 12 miles 
S.W. of Lignitz. N. lat. 51° 4’. E. long. 15° 53'-—Alfo, a 
town of the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 15 miles E.of Wif- 
mar. 

GOLDECK, a town of the archbifhopric of Salzburg ; 
28 miles S. of Salzburg. 

GOLDEN, fomething that has a relation to gold, or con- 
filts of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. 

Goxpen Bull, Bulla Aurea. See Burr. 

Go.prn Calf was aficure of a calf, which the Ifraelites 
caft in that metal, and fet up in the wildernefs to worfhip, 
during Mofes’s abfence in the mount, and which that legifla- 
tor, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, and mixed with 
the water the people were io drink of, as related Exod. 
XXXL. 

The commentators haye been greatly divided on this _arti- 
cle: the pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, is an 
operation in chemillry of the lait difficulty ; and it is hard 
to conceive how it fhould be done at that time, before che- 
miltry was ever heard of, and in a wildernefs too! Many, 
therefore, fuppofe it done by a miracle ; and the reft, who 
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allow of nothing fupernatural in it, advance nothing but con- 
jetures as to the manner of the procefs. 

Mofes could not have done it by a fimple calcination, nor 
amalgamation, nor antimony, nor calcinatién: nor is there 
one of thofe operations that quadrates with the text. 

Mr. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The 
method Mofes made ufe of, in making his aurum potabile, 
according to this author, was the fame with that which now 
obtains; only, inftead of tartar, he made ufe of the 
Egyptian natron, which is common enough throughout the 
Eatt. 

Go pen Cope, in Geography, a cape of England, on the 
W. coaft of Dorfetfhire. N. lat. 50° 43’. W. long. 2° 50’. 

GoLpEN Cups, a name by which fome call the ranunculus, 
or crow-foot. 


GoLpven Eye, in Ornitholozy, the Anas Clangula. See 
J 2°. ° 
Duck. 
GoLpEN Lye, a fpecies of fly. See Crmrysoris. 
Goupven Fleece, in the Ancient Mytholocy. See Arcoo- 
? J SS 


NAUTIC. 

Goupen Fleece, Order of the, is a military order, inftituted 
by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. 

It took its denomination from a reprefentation of the 
golden fleece, borne by the knights on their collars, which 
confifted of flints and fteels. ‘The king of Spain is now 
grand matter of the order, in quality of duke of Burgundy : 
the number of knights is frxed to thirty-one. 

Tt is ufually faid to have been inftituted on occafion of an 
jmmenfe profit which that prince made by wool; though 
others will have a chemical my{tery couched under it, as under 
that famous one of the ancients, which the adepti contend 
to be no other than the fecret of the elixir, written on the 
fleece of a fheep. 

GotupEN Flower, in Botany. See CurysANTHEMUM. 

Go.peEN Flower-gentle, a name fometimes given to feveral 
{pecies of the amaranth. 

Gorpren Head, in Ornithology, a water-fowl, otherwife 
ealled anas ardica. See Duck. ; 

Gotpen Jfland, in Geography, a {mall ifland at the entrance 
of the gulf of Darien, in Terra Firma, S. America. N. 
lat. 8° 20'.. W. long. 72° 32'. 

Gorpen Lake, a lake of the ifland of Borneo, N. lat. 3° 
55'. E. long, 115° 45’. 

Go.peEN Lung-wort, in Botany. See Hieracrum. 

Gotpen Maiden-hair. See ApdIANTUM aureum, and Po- 
LYTRICHUM. 

Go.pen Moufe-ear. 

Gotpen Number, in Chronology. 
and Numeer. 

Go.nen Prebendary of Hereford. See PREBENDARY. 

Goxpen River, in Geography, a river of America, which 
runs into the Miflifippi, N. lat. 43° 20’. W. long. 92° 2'. 

Goupen Riwer, or Rio del Oro, a river of America, whieh 
runs into the Spanifh Main, N_ Jat. 14° 44'. W. long. 82° 
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See Higeracium. 
See Cycre of the Mcon, 


Gowpen Red, or Saracen’s Wound-wort, virga aurea, in 
Botany. See Soripaco. 

Goxives Rod Tree. See Bosra. 

Gowpnen Rule, in Arithmetic, a rule or praxis of great ufe 
and extent in the art of numbers, whereby we finda fourth 
proportional to three quantities given. The Golden Rule is 
alfo called the Rule of Three and Rule of Proportion. 
See its nature and ule under the article RutE of Three. 

GOLvEN Samphire is afpecies of the inula or’ elecampane. 
(See Inua.) It grows naturally on the fea-coafts in many 
parts of England, and is fometimes fold in the London mar- 
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ket for the true famphire, though entirely deflitute of ite 
warm aromatic tafte. See SAMPHIRE. 

Go ven Savifrage. See CoRysoPLENIUM. 

GoLnEN Stole, order of the. See Sroie. 

GoxpeEn Sulphur of Antimony. See AnvIMONY, 

Gotven Thijfle, in Botany. See Scorymus. 

GOLDENSTEIN, in Geography, a town of Moraviay 
in the circle of Olmutz; 32 miles from Olmutz. 

GOLDENSTETT, a town of Germany, in the country 
of Diepholz; 11 miles N. of Diepholz. 

GOLDENTRAUN, a town of Upper Lufatia; 16 
miles S.E. of Gorlitz. N.lat. 50° 27’. E. long. 15 26. 

GOLDINGEN, atown of the duchy of Courland, fitu- 
ated near the river Weta, defended by anald caftle, and con- 
taining two churches ;.48 miles W.N.W. of Mittaw. N. lat. 
56° sr’. E. long. 217 a4! 

GOLDLAUTER, a town of Germany, in the county 
of Henneberg, 12 miles N.E. of Meinungen. 

GOLDMAN, Nicnotas, in Biography, a mathematician, 
was born at Breflaw, in Silefia, in the year 1623, and died at 


Leyden in 1665. ‘The works by which he is generally known - 


« Elementa Architecture Militaris,” 1643. ‘ De 


are 
Ufu Proportionarii Circuli.”’ 
and another treatife “On Architeéture,”? publifhed in 1696, 
with numerous engravings, and the life of the author. _Mo- 
reri. 

GOLDONI, Cuartes, was born at Venice in the year 
1707. Almott from his infancy he gave indication of a hu- 
morous chara¢ter, anda propentity to dramatic performances. 
Before he could well read he became an author, and wrote the 
plan of a comedy by the time he was eight years old. This’ 
piece poflefled fo much merit, that it required the teflimony of 
refpectable witnefles to verify its being the produétion of a 
child. 
from this city he went to the Jefuits’ college at Perugia to 
ftudy rhetoric, and afterwards he {tudied philofophy at Ri-. 
mini. His mind was, however, too deeply engaged in thea- 
trical exhibitions to make the fyftem of Ariftotle a predo- 
minant purfuit. Every leifure moment he fpent at the thea- 
tre, till at length he paffed from the pit to the ftage, and 


joined a company of players. This, by his own account, was. 


an error, which drew after it many ferious confequences. He 
had been intended by his father for the profeflion of phyfic, 
which he was unable to ftudy : he was then folicited to prepare 


himfelf for the bar, and was engaged, after many changes, in- 


practice at the courts of Venice. After thishe was appointed 
fecretary to the Venetian refident at Milan, where he beeame 
y 


acquainted with the manager of the theatre, and wrote: 


a farce for him, entitled “ The Venetian Gondolier,’? which 
was performed and printed : by degrees he became united to 
the company, and compofed many pieces forthem. He now 
turned his thoughts towards reforming the Italian flage, and 
fo earneft was he in his projets, that it is faid ina fingle year 
he wrote fixteen new comedies, befides forty-two other 
pieces for the theatre, and among thefe are reckoned fome of 
his belt productions. The firlt edition of his works was pub- 
lifhed in 1753 in 10 vols. 8vo. After this he publifhed many 
additional pieces underthe title of the «* New Comic Theatre.”” 
He had compofed 59 other pieces fo late as the year 1761, 
and here clofes the literary life of Goldoni in Italy. He 
now repaired to Paris, and was as zealous in his endeavours to 
reform the Italian theatre there as he had been in his own 
country. 
ther of Love,’’ but the bad fuccefs of this comedy was a 


Mufficient warning to him to defift from his undertaking. He 


continued, during the remainder of his engagement, to pro- 
duce pieces agreeable to the general taite, and publifhed 
twenty 


“ De Stylometricis,’? 1662, . 


He received the elements of education at Venice, 


His firit attempt was in a piece called the « Fa-. 


era 


twenty-four comedies. At the end of two years he was 
preparing to return to Italy, when he was fuddenly urged to 
become Italian matter. tothe princeffes, aunts to the reigning 
monarch. During this engagement he loft his fight, which 
he never after completely recovered, and at the end of three 
years he received a very inadequate recompence for his la- 
bour and the time fpent at court, namely, 100 louis in a gold 
box, and the grant of a penfion of four thoufand livres per 
ann, This, with what he was enabled to make by his works, 
was amply fufficient for all his wants. When he had at- 
tained his 62d year he began to publifh comedies in the 
French language, which were well received, and fome of 
them became extremely popular. After the death of Lewis 
XV. Goldoni was appointed Italian teacher to the princefs 
Clotilde, the prefent princefs of Piedmont, and after her 
marriage, he attended the unfortunate princefs Elizabeth in 
the fame capacity. His laft work was the * Volponi,’’ writ- 
ten after he had retired from court. It was his misfortune to 
live to fee his penfion taken away by the revolution, and, like 
thoufands in a fimilar fituation, he was obliged to pafs his 
old age in poverty and diftrefs. He died in the beginning of 
the year 1793, at a period when the Briffotines had the fway in 
the national councils, and when Goldoni would, for a fhort 
time at leaft, have received every attention that a grateful 
country could have afforded. As acomic poet, Goldoni is 
reckoned among the beft of the age in which he flourifhed. His 
works were printed at Leghorn in 1788-91, in 31 vols. 8vo. 
He has been reckoned the Moliere of Italy, and he is flyled 
by Voltaire “¢ The painter of Nature.’? ‘* Goldoni,’’ fays 
his biographer, ‘ is one of thofe authors whofe writings will be 
retifhed in the moft remote countries, and by the lateit pof- 
terity. His profound knowledge of the human heart, his 
extenfive defcription of the vices and virtues of men, in all 
ages and ftations, will juttify my concluding this imperfect 
eulogy with applying to him the following lines of Horace 
from his firft Epiille : 
« /Eque pauperibus prodeft, locupletibus eque 
/Eque negle€tum pueris, fenibufque nocebit.’’. 
Monthly Magazine. vol. v. 

His principal works are comedies in profe, for decla- 
mation, of which the exaét number is not known; but 
they at leaft amounted to 120 before he left Italy at the de- 
fire of Louis XV. to write for the “ Theatre Italien”’ at 
Paris, for which theatre he compofed at leaft 30. 

This fertile, natural, and pleafing writer, was ambitious 
at firlt of treating ferious and tragic fubjects; but finding, 
as he tells us himfelf in his life and _prefaces, that Metalta- 
fio was arrived at as high a point of perfection in his ferious 
operas as that fpecies of drama was capable of, he pointed 
his thoughts wholly to comedy, which had been long treat- 

“ed in fuch a buffoon and farcical manner, as to {tand m 
great need of reformation. ‘ 
But though he had determined not to attempt ferious 
pieces for mufic, yet Galuppi prevailed upon him, much 
againft his inclination, to furnifh him with three ferious operas 
for the theatre at Venice; thefe were, Orontes, king of 
Scythia; Guftavus Adolphus; and Statira.’ But though 
they had great fuccefs, Goldoni never thought them worthy 
of publication. He was not more vain of his comic operas. 
-However, he produced at different times and places 40 or 50, 
which, without his confent or knowledge, were collected 
and publifhed in 6 vols. 12mo.; they are not very eftimable 
works, being on the old burletta model, full of bufloonery, 
* and a broad kind of Italian humour, tafted in no other 


‘country, though fuffered forthe fake of the mufic, which— 


\is often ingenious, imitative, and fometimes graceful, but 
more frequently grotefque. 
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Goldoni is, perhaps, the only author of comic operas in 
Italy, who has given them a little common fenfe, by a natu- 
ral plot, and natural chara¢ters ;_ and his celebrated comic 
opera of the “ Buona Figliuola,” fet by Piccini, and firft per- 
formed in London Dec. gth, 1766, rendered both the poet 
and compofer, whofe names had fearcely penetrated into 
this country before, dear to every lover of the Italian lan. 
guage and mufic, in the nation. ‘This admirable produétion, 
before it was brought hither, had faved the imprefario of the 
opera at Rome from ruin, and been performed in the princi- 
pal cities of Italy. In the year 1760, Piccini, pafling 
through Rome, in his way to Milan, was entreated to com. 
poie a comic opera for the Teatro delle Dame in that city, 
which had lately been very unfortunate. No Jibreito was 
ready, and application having been made to the poet Gol- 
doni, at this time in Rome, he furnifhed the mnfical drama 
of « La Bouna Figliuola,”’ from his comedy of « Pamela,’’ 
in afew days. Several of the original performers were now 
in London, particularly the firft buffo, Lovattini, and the 
ferious man Sayoi, with the buffo caricato Morigi. And 
though females are not allowed to appear on the {lage at 
Rome, yet fignora Guadagni had previoufly performed the 
part of Cecchina in feveral cities of Italy, with great and 
well-deferved applaufe before his arrival here. 

sAfter the great fuccefs of the “ Buona Figliuola,’’ the 
public was difpofed to hear with partiality any produétions 
by the fame authors ; and when the « Buona Vigtuola Ma- 
ritata,’? (or Pamelain high life), was brought out, the crowd 
at the opera-houle was prodigious; but expeCtation, as. 
ufual, was fo unreafonable as to {poil the feaft ; to gratity 
it was impoffible. Some afcribed their difappointment to 
the compofer, fome to the performers, but none to them- 
felyes. The mufic was excellent, full of invention,’ fire, 
and new effeéte; but fo difficult, particularly for the orchef- 
tra, that the performers forgot it was winter. The principal 
part of the Marchefa was given to Zamparini, a very pretty 
woman, but an affected finger. Mufic fo difficult to perform 
was not eafy to hear ; and this drama was never fufficiently 
repeated for the public to be familiarly acquainted with it. 


“They were glad, as well as the performers, to return to the 


* Buona Fighuola” for their own eafe and relief from a too 
ferious attention. 

In France, Goldoni wrote feveral very fuccefsful comes 
dies for declamation in the French language, but we are 
not acquainted with any dramas which he produced for mue 
fic in that country. Poor Goldoni was in fuch favour with 
the royal family of Trance before the revolution, that he 
was never allowed to return to his own country ; but died. 
at Paris in the year of terror, 1793, at the age of 83. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, in Geography, a pott town of 
America, in Hancock county and ttate of Maine, incorpo- 
rated in 1789, and containing 379 inhabitants ; 47 miles E. 
of Penobfcot. N. lat. 44° 19! 

GOLDSINNY, in Schthyology, a fith difcovered on the 
coatt of Cornwall, in the whole form of the body, lips, 
teeth, and fins, refembling the wraffe, which is faid never to 
exceed a palm in length; near the tail is a remarkable black 
{pot ; the firit rays of the dorfal fin are tuiged with black. 
See Lasrus Cornubius, 

GOLDSMITH, O iver, in Biography, was born in 
the county of Longford, Ireland, in 1731, though, accord- 
ing to other accounts, this event took place at Elphin, in 
1729. He was the fon of a clergyman, who gave him a 
literary education, and fent him early to Dublin college. 
Beihg ‘deligned for ‘the profeffion of medicine, he was 
removed to Edinburgh in 1751, where he continued till 
1754, when he left that place to avoid a proces againtt him 
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‘Yor debts incurred, probably to adminifter to his, diffipation. 
He was intercepted at Sunderland, and thrown into con- 
finement, from which hé was releafed by the kindnefs of two 
féllow-collegians. After this, he determined to vifit the 
continent, embarked for Holland, travelled through Flan- 
ders and part of Germany, paffed fome time at the univer- 

- fities of Strafburg and Louvain; at the latter place he took 
his degree of bachelor of phyfic, and thence accompanied 
an Englifh gentleman to Geneva. Here he engaged himfelf 
as travelling tutor to a young man who had become poffeffed 
of a large fortune, but whofe mind was ill adapted to do 

- credit to the gifts of Providence. They difagreed in the 
fouth of France, and Goldfmith was left to contend with 
the hardhips of indigence in a foreign country. He re- 
turned in 1758, and had in moft of his peregrinations truit- 
ed for his fupport to his own cafual efforts. His learnng 
enfured him a favourable reception at the monalteries, and 
his German flute feldom failed to procure him a meal and a 
night's lodging from the peafantry, who were delighted 
with {trains which a politer audience would have treated 
with difdain. His arrival at London with a few pence in 
his pocket, was not likely to be the termination of his pecu- 
niary diftrefles. He attempted to get into the employ 
of anapothecary, but his appearance being againit him, his 
: application was treated with difdain. He at length was ad- 
“miited as ufhér to Dr. Milner, who kept an academy at 
Peckham. ere he remained but a fhort time, and then 
refolved to follow the profeffion of an author in London. 
He obtained fome employment in the Monthly Review, 
atid furnifhed papers for the ptiblic Ledger. He publifhed 
a weekly pamphlet, entitled «¢ The Bee,’ and « An Enquiry 
into’the ftate of Polite Learning in Europe.” After he 
had been fome time exercifing his pen in obf{curity, he be- 
came on a f{udden celebrated as a poet, by the publication of 
his Traveller, or a Profpect of Society.” This work 
“had lain by him in MS. fome years, and it was at the infti- 

ation of Dr. Johnfon that he prepared'it for the prefs. 
hat great critic declared it as his opinion, that there had 
not been fo fine a poem fince the days of Pope. In this de- 

“cifion the public concurred, and the author was, almoft im- 
mediately, intreduced to the moft eminent literary characters 
of the age. In the following year was pub‘ithed his novel 
of the “ Vicar’ of Wakefield,’ which had been fold to a 
bookfeller fome years before, but had been kept back as 
the work of an unknown writer, and exciting no expecta- 
tions of fuccefs. It was, however, received with unbounded 
‘applaufe, and has ever fince borne a diftinguifhed rank 
among fimilar compofitions. His next work was a “ Hil- 
_tory of England,” in-a feries of letters from a nobleman to 
this fon, in two volumes 12mo. a work that {till continues to 
be read with great delight. His poetical fame reached its 
fummit in 1770, by the publication of his “« Deferted Vil- 
lage,’? which was univerfally admired. For this he obtain- 
‘ed of his bookfeller roo/. a {um whic’) appeared to the au- 
thor fo exorbitantly great, that he réfufed to take it 5; but 
the fale of the work conyinced him that he might fairly ap- 
propriate the fum out of the profits. As-an author of 
comedy, ‘he produced in 1768 “ The Good-natured 
Man,’’? which was not very fuccefsful; and in 1772 

“another play, entitled “She Stoops to Conquer, or the 
Miftakes of a Night.’ From this Goldimith cleared a 
large fum, and it is Rill occafionally reprefented to applaud- 
ing audiences. Notwithftanding the fuccefs of his pieces, 
by fome of which it is afferted he cleared 1800/. in a fingle 
year, his cireumitances were never very profperous, which 
was partly owing to the liberality of his dilpofition, and 
partly to an anfortumate habitwwh-ch he had contracted of 
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aming ; the arts of which he knew very little of, and con- 
Feanicntly became the prey of thofe who were bafe enough 
to take advantage of his fimplicity. Befides the works 
already treated of, Dr. Goldfmith, as he was called, though 
he had only taken a bachelor’s degree, compiled an Englith 
hiftory in four volumes, and a Roman and Grecian hittory 
in two volumes each; and “ 4 Hiitory of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,’’ in eight volumes 8vo. Such was the 
confidence which he acquired in his fill at compilation, that 
he formed a plan for a much greater work, viz. “ A Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences,”’ but this and other fchemes 
which he had planned were cut off by his untimely death. 
A defpondence of mind, probably occafioned by the con~ 
feioufnefs of the bad itate of his affairs, had been fecretly 
preying upon bim, when in March 1774 he was attacked 
with the fymptoms of a low fever, under which he funk on 
He was buried in the Temple church- 
yard without much attendance, but a monument has fince 
been erected to bis memory in Weitminiter abbey, with a 
Latin infeription by Dr. Jobnfon. 

Goldimith, as a man, was. rather admired for his genius, 
and beloved for his benevolence, than folidly efteemed. 
The beft part of his moral character was a warmth of fenfi- 
bility, which made him in all fortunes ready to fhare his 
purfe with the indigent, and rendered him in his writings 
the conftant advocate of the poor and opprefled. The worlt 
feature was a malignant envy and jealouty of fuccefsful ri- 
vals, which he fometimes difplayed in a manner not lefs ridi- 
culous than offenfive. 

As a writer, no one of his time was poflefled of more true 
humour, or was capable of more poignancy in marking the 
foibles of individuals. This laft talent he difplayed in a 
very amufing manner in his poem entitled “ Retaliation,” 
written as a retort to the jocular attacks made upon him in 
a club of which he was a member. His literary fame fiands 
higheft as a poet, in which character.a place may be given 
him perhaps at the head of the minor clafs, the term minor 
being applied with relation to the quantity, rather than the 
excel’ence of compofition. ‘It would not be eafy,”’ fays 


‘his biographer, ** to point out in the whole compafs of Eng- 


lifh poetry, pieces that are read with more delight than 
«© The Traveller; and “ The Deferted Village.” The 
elegance of the verfification, the force and {plendour’ yet 
fimplicity of the diction; the happy mixture of animated 
fentiment with glowing deferiptien, are calculated to pleafe 
equally the refined and the uncultivated taite. The moral 
and philofophical views of fociety they exhibit are, indeed, 
‘objectionable ; yet upon the whole they exert a favourable 
influence over the heart. In addition to thefe capital works, 
his pleafing ballad cf «¢ The Hermit,” and fome fhort hu- 
morous and mifcellaneous pieces, complete the catalogue of 
his performances in verfe. As a profe writer he deferves 
high praife for ftyle, which he adapts with great felicity to 
his fubje@, and which, whether elevated or plain, is always 
clear, pure, and unafieéted. Life prefixed to his poems. 
Europ. Mag. Aan. Regis. 

GOLDWIN, Jousx. an ecclefiattical compofer, was 
brought up under Dr. William Child, and, m 1697, fuc- 
ceeded him as organiit at the free chapel of St. George at 
Windfor. In 1703 he was appointed matter of the choirif- 
ters there, in both which ilations he continued to- time 
of his death in 1719. Dr. Boyce, out of a great number of 
anthems by this compofer, felected one for tour voices, “I 
have fet God always before me,’ which he has inferted in 
the fecond volume of his “ Colleétion of Cathedral Mufic,’’ 
and well characterized it with refpect to the modulation, by . 
faying that “ it is fingular and agreeable.” 

GOLDY- 


GOL 
GOLDYLOCKS, in Botany. See Curysocoma and 


GNAPUALIUM: 

GOLEEAH,, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 18 miles 
E. of Ramgur. N. lat. 22° 28'. E, long. 85° 51’. 

GOLETTA, a fortrefs of Africa, fituated on a canal, 
in the kingdom of Tunis; 25 miles N. of Tunis.—Alfo, a 
narrow channel between the lake of Tunis and the fea, de- 
fended on each fide by a cattle. 

GOLF, or Gour, the name of a diverfion or exercife, 
much ufed in Scotland, and played upon the lawns or links, 
as they are there called. 

It confifts of driving a ball with clubs, between two 
goals or holes, half a mile or a mile afunder. He who can 
do this with the feweft ftrokes of his club is the con- 

ueror. 

GOLFO Trisrs, in Geography, a bay on the coaft of 
South America, in the government of Caraccas. N. lat. 
to’ 30'.. W. long. 68° 20’. 

GOLGAM, a town of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad ; 
15 miles N. of Beder. 


GOLGOM, a town of the ifland of Ceylon; 48 miles 
N.W.. of Candy. 
GOLGOTHA. See Catrvary. 


GOLIATH, in Scripture Hiflory, a famous giant of 
Gath, who defied the armies of Ifrael, and was {lain by 
David. 1 Sam. xvii. 4, &c. 

GOLICH, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
Saati of Irkutfch, on the Lena; two miles S. of Or- 
enga. 

GOLINDA, a {mall ifland near the N. coaft of Cuba. 
N. lat. 23° 20’. W. long. 80° 4'. 

GOLISANO, atown of Sicily, in the valley of De- 
mona; 9 miles S. of Cefalu. 

GOLITZ, a town of Nubia, on the left fide of the 
Nile; 45 miles W.N.W. of Dongola. 
' GOLIUS, James, in Biography, was born at the Hague 
in 1596; but he purfued his itudies at Leyden with 
the moit unremitting diligence and ardour, and be- 
came diftinguifhed for his deep knowledge of the learned 
languages, antiquities, philofophy, aud mathematics. In 
1622 he accompanied an embafiador of the United Pro- 
vinees to Morocco, where he excited the admiration of the 
‘emperor Muley Zeidan, with whom he had frequent in- 
terviews. After his return to his native country he fuc- 
‘ceeded to the Arabic profeflorfhip on the death of Erpenius, 
under whom he had formerly ftudied. In 1625 he obtained 
permiffion to travel in the Levant, and pafled more than a 
year at Aleppo, whence he made various excurfions into 
Arabia and Mefopotamia. On his return he vifited Conitan- 
ttinople, where he obtained very diftinguifhed notice from 
‘the learned in that capital, by whofe means he had accefs to 
‘the beft hbraries. During his abfence he was appointed 

‘-profeffor of mathematics, and returned to Leyden in 1629, 
‘and applied himifelf to the duties of his, office. He died in 
1667, having occupied with much credit the arduous fituation 
of profeffor for more than forty years, and pafled through 
all the academical honours. As an author he publifhed the 
«Saracen Hiftory of Elmacin,’” which had been begun by 
Erpenius: alio a life of the great Tamerlane, written by 
an eminent Arabian author: “ The aftronomical Elements 
of Alfergan,” with a new verfion and learned commen- 
‘taries: “© An Arabic Lexicon ;”? a ‘¢ Perfian Dictionary,” 
which was printed in Londen. Bayle. Moreri. 

Goxius, Prrrr, brother of the preceding, entered 
when very young among the Carmelites; like his brother 
he excelled in the knowledge of the Arabic language, and 
taught it in the feminary belonging to his order at Rome, 
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where thofe monks were educated who were intended to be 
fent on miffions into the Eafl. Golius was deftined to this 
fervice, and having vilited every part of Syria ‘and Palettine, 
founded a monattery of his order on mount Libanus, over 
which he prefided till he was recalled to Rome. Here he 
was employed as one of the principal affiitants of Sergius 
Rifius, archbifhop of Damaf{cus, in preparing his edition of 
the Arabic bible, which was publifhed in 1671 by the di- 
rection of the college “¢ De Propaganda.”’ After it was 
completed, Golius was appointed vifitor of the miffions of 
the Eatt Indies. He died in this employment at Surat 
about the year 1673. He was author of tranflations into 
Arabic of Thomas a Kempis’ imitation of Jefus Chrift : 
of fermons on the Evangeliits: an  Hiltoric difcourfe of 
St. Gregory of Decapolis :”’ feveral {mall devotional pieces, 
and a tranflation from Arabic into Latin of a * Collection 
of Parables and Proverbs.’? Moreri. 

GOLLI, or Cott, in Geography, a town of Africa, 
near the river Grande, the inhabitants of which trade in 
flaves, ivory, and cotton. 

GOLLING, a town of the archbifhopric of Salzburg, 
on the Sulza; 14 miles S.S.E. of Salzbure. 

GOLLOSING, a town of Bengal; 70 miles W. of 
Midnapour, 

GOLNITZ, a town of Hungary, on a riyer of the 
fame name; 14 miles S.E. of Kapidorff. 

GOLNOW, a town of Anterior Pomerania, formerly 
Hanfeatic, fituated on the Ihna; 12 miles N. of Stargard. 
N. lat. 53° 37’. i 


E. long. 24° 57’. 

GOLO, a river of Corfica, which rifes nearly in the 
centre of the ifland, and purfuing a N.E. courfe, runs into 
the fea; 12 miles S.S.E. of Baltia. It gives name to one 
of the two departments into which the ifland is divided ; the 
other being Liamone. Golo comprehends the northern di- 
vifion of Corfica, in N. lat. 42° 30', and containing 165 
fquare leagues, and 103,466 inhabitants, is f{ubdivided into 
three circles, viz. Baitia, whofe inhabitants are 47,842; 
Calvi, having 20,282 inhabitants; and Corte containing 
355342 inhabitants. There are feveral lofty mountains near 
the centre of a chain that traverfes the ifland longitudinally. 
The moit confideratle lakes are Ino and Creno, tie former 
of which is of unknown depth. The foil is tolerably fer- 
tile, yielding barley, millet, olives, chefnuts, wine, truits, 
&c. On the hills are foreits and excellent pailures. See 
Corsica. 

GOLOBGUNGE, a town of Bengal; 10 miles E. of 
Silhet. ' 

GOLPHINGTON, the chief town of Wafhington 
county and {tate of Georgia, in America, fituated near the 
head of Ogeechee river, about 26 miles E.S.E. of Occonee 
town. 

GOLPS, in Heraldry, are roundles, or torteaux, of a 
purple colour. 

GOLTBERGENSIS Terra, in the Materia Medica, a 
whitifh earth, ufed in the fhops of Germany and Italy as 
an aitringent, a cordial, and a fudonfic, but little known 
among the English apothecaries. It is dug in many parts 
of Germany, as Goldberg and Strigaw, and Lignitz in 
Silefia; but particularly at this time in the neighbour- 
hood of Haflelt, in the bifhopric of Liege, in the circle 
of Weltphalia. It is taken up there in confiderable 
quantities, and ufually is fealed with the impreflion of an 
eagle, and with its old name Goltbergenfis terra under 
it. It was imagined to contain fome particles of filver, 
and thence to derive fome of its virtues: on this account 
Montanus called it axunygia lune ; but experience fhews that 
it doth not contain a particle of that metal. It is a denfe 
compact 
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compact earth of a dull greyifh white, foft and friable, and 
adheres firmly to the tongue, and makes no effervefcence 
with acids. : 

GOLTIAVINA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Tobolfk’; 188 miles E. of Enifeik. N. 
lat. 58° 20'. KE. long. 98° 14’. 

GOLTPACH, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate of 
Culm; 8 miles N.E. of Thorn. 

GOLTVA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Kiev; 112 miles S.E. of Kiev, N. lat. 49’ 15’. E. long. 
22°93 Al, 

; SGOLTZEN, atown of Lower Lufatia ; 10 miles W. 
of Lubben. N. lat. 51° 58!. E. long. 13° 30!. 

GOLYTZIUS, Huserr, in Biography, a painter, who 
was born at Venlo in 1520, and ftudied under Lambert 
Lombard. Becoming enamoured of the antique by having 
copied feveral works of that clafs, he refolved to cultivate 
his tafte by vifiting the more important Greek works pre- 
ferved at Rome ; and therefore travelled to that city, where 
he refided fome time, and thence drew an ample ftock of 
materials for his future progrefs in the art he profeffed. 

He lived principally at Antwerp, where he painted the 
hiflory of Jafon ;- but as he was engaged in a variety of ftu- 
dies, his pi€tures are rare. Among other things he invefti- 
gated coins and medals, and publifheda collection of them 
with critical annotations. He died at the age of 63. 

Gotrzius, Henry, anartift of confiderable talent, who 
praGtifed both painting and engraving. As a painter, he 
drew his refources from the ftudy of the antique, of Ra- 
phael, Polidoro, and Michael Angelo ; the lait of whom 
appears to have been his favoured Apollo in the art, but 
whofe faults he exaggerated in an outrageous manner, fel- 
dom attaining any of his beauties. Hence his ftyle of de- 
fign is inflated and caricature ; and his expreffions participate 
of the fame tafte ; but his fenfe of hue in colour is rich, vi- 
gorous, andtranfparent.- He died in 1617, aged 59. 

GOLUB, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the territo- 
ry of Culm ; 24 miles S.E. of Culm. 5 

GOLUBENSKA, a town of Ruffia, in the country of 
the Coffacks, on the Don; 200 miles E.N.E. of Azoph. 

GOMAHNY,a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Mo- 
hurgunge ; 45 miles N.W. of Harriopour.—Alfo, a town 
of Bengal; 8 miles S.S.E. of Goragot. 

GOMAR, Fraxcts, in Biography, celebrated as the 
great opponent of Arminius, and from whom the Calviniftic 
party in Holland received the name of “ Gomarilts,’’ was 
born about the year 1563 at Bruges. His parents had been 
brought up in the Roman Catholic religion, but having em- 
braced the Proteftant doétrines, they retired into the palati- 
nate in 1578, for the fake of profeffing their principles in 
peace and fecurity. ‘Their fon Francis was fent to Straf- 
burg for his education, and purfued his ftudies there under 
the celebrated John Sturm, after which he went to New- 
ftadt, whither the profeffors of Heidelberg had been obliged 
to retire by the elector Lewis, becaufe they were the oppo- 
nents of the Lutheran faith. In 1582 he took a journey to 
England, and attended the divinity lectures at the univerti- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. He was admitted to the 


degree of B.D. in the year 1584. By great afliduity he» 


became very deeply learned in the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and in 1587 he fettled with a Dutch congregation 
at Frankfort, and continued to difcharge his minitterial 
funtions, in that conneétion, until the year 1593, when his 
flock was entirely difperfed by perfecution. In the follow- 
ing year he was invited to accept the theological profeffor- 
flip at Leyden, and having taken his degree of D.D. he 
entered upon the duties of his new ftation. In 1603 Armi- 
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nius was appointed his colleague, and openly and zealoufly 
oppofed the gloomy doétrines maintained by John Calvin, 
and made many converts in the-univerfity. This roufed the 
attention of Gomar, who declared himfelf his opponent, dif- 
puted with him in the fchools of Leyden, and publifhed 
treatifes to excite the orthodox to make a firm ftand againtt 
his do€trines, which he reprefented to be profane and im- 
pious ; he went much farther, and endeavoured to provoke 
againft him the indignation of the States of Holland, be- 
fore whom the two combatants difputed twice in the year 
1608. Onone occafion, when Barnevelt exclaimed that he 
was grateful to God that their controverfies did not affect 
the fundamental articles of the Chriftian religion, Gomar 
protefted “that he could not appear before the throne of God 
with Arminius’s errors,” thus vainly fetting limits to the 
mercy of the moft high and moft merciful God. In 1611, 
feeing that his opponents increafed in numbers and in ftrength, 
Gomar refigned his office, and retired to Middleburg. Af 
ter this, he accepted the profefforfhip of divinity, firft at 
the academy of Saumur, and then at the univerfity of Gro- 
ningen, and at the latter place he was employed as the He- 
brew profeffor, in addition to that of theology. He was 
prefent at the fynod of Dort, and took an active part in 
procuring the infamous decrees by which the Arminians 
were condemned and profcribed as corrupters of the true 
faith, and enemies to their country. He died at Groningen 
in 1641, leaving a diltinguifhed chara¢ter for found learn- 
ing, particularly in the Oriental languages, but it cannot, 
and it ought not to be concealed, that he difgraced the cha- 
raéter cf a Chriftian minifter by his bigotry and intolerance. 
As anauthor, he publifhed many treatifes, but chiefly on 
controverfial fubjects, which were collected and printed at, 
Amfterdam inthe year 1645. He was alfo concerned in re- 
vifing thetranflation of the Old Teftament, printed at Ley- 
den with notes in the year 1637. Moreri. Bayle. 

GOMASTAHPOUR, in Geography, a town of Bengal, 
42 miles N.W. of Nattore. 

GOMAUN, or Kemaoon, the name of mountains of 
Afia, called alfo thofe of Sewalic ; an extenfive ridge, 
which feems to form the exterior barrier of the Thibetian 
Alps in Sirinagur, &c. 

GOMBAULD, Joux Ocrier Dz, in Biography, a 
French poet of the feventeenth century, was the younger 
fon of a gentleman of the Proteftant religion, to which he 
adhered. He was educated at Bourdeaux, and came to 
Paris about the time of the death of Henry IV., and fre- 
quented the court of Mary de Medicis. Of her he obtain- 
eda penfion of 1200 crowns, which was but ill-paid, and 


-which was foon reduced nominally to one-third of that fum, 


fo that, notwithftanding his high patrons, he pafled much 
of his life ina ftate little above indigence. He was elected 
one of the firft members of the French Academy, and was 
fo extremely zealous for its great object, the purity of the 
language, that he once propofed to the academicians that 
they fhould bind themfelves by oath to ufe no words 
but fuch as were approved by the majority of the fociety. 
He lived toa good old age, and died in 1666. He was au- 
thor of many tragedies, tragi-comedies, paftorals and ro- 
mances, fonnets, epigrams, &c. He alfo engaged in theolo- 
gical controverfy, and wrote ‘ Treatifes and Letters con- 
cerning Religion,’’ in favour of the Proteftants. Gom- 
bauld was very ready at repartee, and his wit did not leave 
him even in old age, for his lateft publication was a collec- 
tion of epigrams. Moreri.* Bayle. 

GOMBERT, Nicoras, a difciple of Jufquin, who 
publifhed two books of motets for many voices in 1552. 
He fet to mufic a Latin epitaph on his mafter Juf- 


quin; 
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quin; and at this time compofers being f{carce, he gained 
{ome reputation among thofe of Flanders, with very little 

enius. For after performing the tedious tafk of f{eoring 
a mufic of the nenia on Jufquin, we found its chief merit 
to confiit in imitations of his admirable mafter. This com- 
polition was in the third ecclefiaftical mode of E, witha mi- 
ror fecond, as well as third; which M. Blainville fome 
years ago wifhed to pafs on the public for a third or new 
key, different from the major and minor, which comprife 
all fecular mutic at prefent. And it is extraordinary, that 
this pretenfion fhould have had any abettors ina Roman Ca- 
tholic country, where old compofitions in this mode are 
daily performed in cathedrals and collegiate churches. How- 
ever, it wasa matter of wonder and debate, during fome 
time, in France. See Mercure.de France, 1751, and Dic. 
de Muf. par Rouffeau, art. AZode. 

‘GOMBERVILLE, Marin Le Ror, Sieur dey a man 
of letters, was born at Chevreufe, in the diocefe of Paris. 
He became diftinguifhed at the age of fourteen by a collec- 
tion of quatrains in honour of old age. In 1635 he was fo 
much diftinguifhed for a literary reputation, that he was of 
the number affembled by cardinal Richlieu for the purpofe 
of founding the French academy. He had publifhed ro- 
mances and works of a light nature, of which he after- 
wards feemed to be afhamed, for at the age of forty-five he 
formed the refolution of confecrating his pen to religion. 
He even adopted a penitentiary courfe of life, and is men- 
tioned by fome of his contemporaries as having joined the 
Chriftian virtues to thofe of morality. He died in 1674, 
leaving behind him many works, of which perhaps the bett is 
a * Difcours fur les Vertus et les Vices de 1’ Hiftoire et 
de la Maniere de bien écrire.’’ This is deemed a fenfible 
and very judicious performance. Moreri. 

GOMBEY, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Boton- 

a, on the Zambeze. S. lat.18°?. E. long. 36° 3'. 

GOMBEZCALA, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Farfiftan ; toomiles N.N.W. of Schiras. : 

GOMBIN, Gamsin, or Gabin, a town of Poland, in 
the duchy of Warfaw, fituated on the river Biura; 34 
miles N.N.E. of Rawa. 

GOMBRON. See Gameron. 

GOMER, in Scripture Hiffory, . the fon of 
(Gen. x. 2.) and, according to Jofephus, father to the peo- 
ple of Galatia. The ancient inhabitants of that country 
were called Gomares before the Galatians feized_pofleflion 
of it. ‘The Chaldee places Gomer in Africa; Bochart in 
Phrygia, becaufe Phrygia, in Greek, has the fame. fignifi- 
cation (a coal) as Gomer, in Hebrew and Syriac. Others 
are of opinion that the ancient Cimbri, or Cimmerians, {prung 
from Gomer, and probably from them the Welfh, called 
Cymri. It is not improbable, that Gomer, or the Gome- 
rites, his defcendants, peopled likewife Germany and 
Gaul ; the name German not differing much from Gomerim. 
Cluvier (Germ. Antiq. J. i. c. 5.6.) conjecturing that the 
ancient Celtica comprehended Illyria, Germany, Gaul, 
Spain, and the Britifh ifles, as all thefe people anciently 
{poke the fame language, farther fuppofes, that Gomer, or 
his family, peopled the countries in Afia, between the’ Paro- 
pamifus and mount Imaus, and between the confluence of 
the Oxus and Oby ; whence thefe people are called Gomares 
by Ptolemy (1. vi.c. 17.) and Mela (1.1. ¢. 2.). 

Gomer, or Omer, an Hebrew meafure. See Corvus. 

GOMERA, or VELEZ DE PrGNon, in Geography, a caftle 
of Africa, in the éountry of Fez, built on a rock near the 
coaft of the Mediterranean. Before this fortrefs there was 
anciently a city, called “ Bedis,’’ fuppofed to have been 
founded by the Carthaginians. ‘The Arabs called it Belis and 
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Velis, whence Veles. Thefe two places, furrounded by moun- 
tains and forefts, were fupported by the building of {hips for 
fifhing and piracy, before they were taken by the Spaniards. 
— Allo, a river of Fez, which runs into the ftraits of Gibral- 
tar, near the above-mentioned fortrefs. 

Gomera, or Gomara, one of the Canary iflands, about 
20 miles long and 10 broad, having a capital of the fame 
name, fituated on the eatt coaft, with a good harbour. The 
ifland is fertile and well cultivated, and produces fugay-canes 
and vines in abundance, as well as filk, together with fufficient 
corn for the fupply of the inhabitants, who amount to about 
7000; 18 miles S.W. of Teneriffe. N. lat. 28°64 W. 
long. 17° 8! 

GOMETRA, one of the weftern iflands of Scotland. 
This is a {mall ifland at the weit end of Ulva, tolerably fer- 
tile, but without wood. ¢ 

GOMEZ pr Civipap Rear, Atvarez, in Biography, 
a modern Latin poet, was born in 1488 at Guadalaxara in 
Spain. He was page of honour to archduke Charles, after- 
wards emperor. As an author, which entitles him to a place 
in this work, he poffefled a great facility in writing Latin 
verfe, which is feen by his “ Thalia Chriftiana,” or the 
triumph of Jefus Chriit, in twenty-five books: « Mufa 
Paulina,’”? or the epiltles of St. Paul, in elegiac verfe: the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and other works of a fimilar kind. 
His work on the order of the Golden Fleece, entitled «« De 
Principis Burgundi Militia quam Velleris aurei vocant,’’ is. 
reckoned his mafter-piece. The fubjet which he chofe in 
this inftance was more favourable to poetry than the others. 
Moreri. 

Gomez pE Castro, ALvaAReéz, anative of St. Eulalia, 
near Toledo, was educated at Alcala, where he obtained ahigh 
chara&ter for diligence and real learning. He was patro- 
nized by Philip II., who engaged him to prepare an edition 
of the works of: Ifidore, which’ death prevented him from 
completing. He was author of many works ; but'the chief, 
and that which is moft efteemed, isa « Life of Cardinal 
Ximenes,”’ inferted in a collection of the writers on Spanifh 
hiftory. Gomez diedin 1580, at the age of 65. Mo- 
reri. 

Gomez, MAGpALEN-ANGELICA Poisson, born at Paris 
in 1684, was the daughter of Paul Poiffon, an ator. Her 
fertile pen produced a great variety of romances. and other 
works of the entertaining kind. ‘The principal are, * Les 
Journées Amufantes,’’ in eight volumes. “ Anecdotes 
Perfanes,’’. two vols. “ Hilt. Secrete de la Conquéte de 
Grenade.’’ * Hiftoire du Comte d’Oxferd avec celle 
d’Eultache de St. Pierre.’’ —« Les cent Nouvelles.” She 
died in 1770, at the age of 86. 

Gomez, SrBasTIANo, a Mulatto flave of the Spanifh 
painter Murillio, who employed his leifure hours in painting, 
and obtained confiderable fuccefs. ‘The city of Seville is, 
or was, adorned with many of his works: the moft confpi- 
cuous among them were a ‘ Madonna with the Infant,”’ in 
the portico of Lof. Mercenarios Defcalxos, and the “ Tla- 
gellation of Chrift,”? at the Capuchins. It is not known at 
what period he died; but he is faid to have furvived his 
maiter, whofe deceafe happened in the year 1685. 

GOMGAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Surgooja; 22 miles S.W. of Surgooja.. 

GOMI, a town of the province of Guriel, on the Black 
fea. : 

GOMMERN, a town' of Saxony, on the Elbe ;. 8 miles 
E. of Magdeburg. 

.GOMNIALPAR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Guntoor; 15 miles E. of Innaconda, { 
GOMORA, 
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GOMORA, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the welt coalt of Oby. S. lat. 1° 52'. E. long. 128°. 

GOMORRHA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Palef- 
tine, and one of the principakcities of the Pentapolis, con- 
fumed by fire from heavem It was probably the moit 
northern of the five ce en. XIX. 24. 

GOMOZIA, or Gomezia, in Botany. See Ner- 
TERIA. ¥ 

GOMPHIA, from youd: a nail or knob, alluding to the 
form of the receptacle of the fruit. Schreb. 291. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 2. 569. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 2. (Jabotapita 5 
Pium. Gen. 41. t. 32 Ochna; Gaertn. t.70. Jui. 282.) 
Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Mag- 
nolia, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth inferior, of five lanceolate, 
fharpifh, ribbed, coloured, deciduous leaves, two of which 
have a membranous margin at each fide, one on one fide 
only, and two are deftitute ofany. Cor. Petals five, {pread- 
ing, longer than the calyx, rather unequal ; the claws are 
fhorter than the calyx, each gradually widening into a 
roundifh, flat, entire border. Stam. Vilaments ten, very 
fhort, thick and angular; anthers ere¢t, fhorter than the 
calyx, fquare, tapering upwards, burfting at the top, on 
the outfide, by two pores. Pi? Germen placed on a fhort 
flefhy angular receptacle, with five angles and five divifions ; 
ityle longer than the ftamens, marked with five furrows ; 
ftigma acute. Peric. Drupas from one to five, molt gene- 
rally two, ovate, obliquely attenuated at the bafe, fomewhat 
compreffed, obtufe, erect, ftanding on a very large globofe 
receptacle, which is undivided, if the berry be folitary, 
lobed if there be more, one lobe being appropriated to each 
berry. Seeds folitary, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leaved, inferior. Petals five, with 
claws rather unequal. Anthers nearly feffile, {quare, open- 
ing by two pores. Drupas flanding on a rounded flefhy 
receptacle. 

Vahl and Swartz defcribe five fpecies, all trees, natives of 
tropical climates. The chief and original one is G. Jabota- 
pita, (Ochna Jabotapita; Linn. Sp. Pl. 732. Jabotapita 
pyramidato flore luteo, fruétu rubro; Plum. Ic. 147 
t. 153.) This is a native of South America, flowering 
in December and January. The wood is foft and tough. 
Leaves fimple, as in the whole genus, alternate, flalked, 
ovate, acute, ferrated. F/oqwers in terminal clufters, yellow, 
fragrant, compared by Marcgrave to thofe of a Wall-flower 
in figure, or rather colour, but he fays their {cent is fweeter. 
The fruit and its receptacle are black, juicy, aftringent. 

This genus is certainly very nearly related to Ochna, both 
in habit and charaéter. 

GOMPHIASIS, from yougo-:, a nail, a diforder of the 
teeth, in which they become loofe and painful. The con- 
neGtion of the derivative with the Greek is imputable to the 
circumftance of the tecth being fixed in their fockets, like 
nails in a piece of wood. 

GOMPHOCARPUS, in Botany, from you$o:, any thing 
{welling upwards from a narrow bafe, as a nail, wedge, or 
club, and xzemce, fruit, alluding to the tumid follicles. 
Brown Afclepiad. (from the Wernerian Society's Tranfac- 
tions) 26. ‘The genus is confounded by Linneus under 
his A/clepias. Clais and order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, Jul. re ae Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, fmall, in five acute, 
permanent fegments. Cor. of one petal, regular, in five 
deep, 'reflexed fegments, deciduous. Ne@tary of five hooded- 
Jeaves, fimple within, furnifhed with atooth at each fide, 
placed on the top of the united filaments. Stam. Fila- 
inents five, cohering ; anthers of two cells, terminated by a 
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membrane, and producing two compreffed maffes of pollen, 
which attach themfelves by a taper point to the flisma, and 
remain pendulous there. Pi/?. Germens two, fiiperior, ovate, 
ftyles two, very fhort, ttanding clofe together ; ftigma 
common to the two, dilated, horizontal, flat, with five 
angles to receive the maffes of pollen. Peric. Follicles two, 
inflated, ovate, poimted, clothed with foft {pines. Recep=- 
tacles membranous, longitudinal, linear, at length feparate. 
Seeds numerous, imbricated, pendulous, stewed with filky 
down. 

Ef. Ch. Corolla in five deep reflexed fegments. Nec- 
tary of five hooded leaves, fimple, with a jingle tooth on 
each fide, crowning the filaments. Anthers terminated by 
a membrane. Stigma depreffed, pointlefs. Follicles in- 
flated, prickly. Seeds hairy. 

This genus is feparated from Afckepias by Mr. Brown, 
(whofe effay on the whole order, and whofe difcovery of the 
mode in which the pollen is projected by the anthers upon 
the ftigma, do him the higheit honour,) on account of the 
inflated prickly fruit, and the fingular horns which in A/ele- 

jas grow out from the bottom of the nectaries. It coniifts 

of Afelepias arborefcens, Linn. Mant. 216; fruticofa, Lim. 
Sp. Pl. 315; and /etofa, Vahl. Symb. v. 1. t. 8; and, as 
Mr. Brown fufpeéts, of crifpa, Linn. Mant. 215. Suppl. 
170. A. pubefcens, Linn. Mant. 215, is, as he juftly obferves, 
on the authority of the late excellent Mr. Dryander, bor- 
rowed from the Linnzan herbarium, the fame plant as arbo- 
refcens, with a fynonym from Phuikenet (t. 139. f. 1.) and 
Morifon, which is prefumed to be cri/pa. 

GOMPHOLOLIUM, fo named by the writer of the 
prefent article, from yzp¢cc, a wedge, club, or any thing 
{welling upwards from a narrow bale, and 4c. @ fod, or 
legume, expreflive of its tumid fruit. Sm. Tr. of Lina. Soc. 
vy. 4. 220. Ann. of Bot. v.41. 505.—Clafs and order, 
Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Le= 
guminofe, Jui, 7 

Gen.Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, coriaceous, 
fhort, bell-fhaped, in five deep, oblong, pointed, unequal 
fegments. Cor. papilionaceous. Standard veryelarge, in- 
verfely heart-fnaped, carinated at the back, recurved, with 
a fhort claw. Wings fhorter than the flandard, parallel, 
horizontal, with a prominent lobe on one fide near the bafe, 
Keel the length of the wings, of two halfovate, tumid, 
clawed petals, with a reverfed tooth at the upper edge of 
each. Stam. Filaments ten, concéaled in “the keel, awl- 
fhaped, diftinG, afcending, rather unequal in length ; anthers 
vertical, roundilh,. two-lobed. Pi. Germen italked, ob- 
long, fomewhat cylindrical ; ftyle awl-fhaped, afcending, as 
long as the ftamens ; ftigma fimple, acute. Peric. Legume 
on a ftalk, nearly globular, inflated, of one cell, crowned 
with the ftyle. Seeds feveral, roundifh, ranged along the 
upper future on fhort flalks. " 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bell-thaped, fimple, m five deep feg- 
ments. Corolla papilionaceous. Stigma fimple. Legume 
inflated, globofe, of one cell, with many feeds. 

Five fpecies of this genus are defined in the Tranfa€tions 
of the Linnzan Society, v. 9. 249, G. grandiflorum, Exot. 
Bot. t. 5 :—latifolium, (fimbriatum; Exot. Bot. t. 58 :) 
Jcabrum, a {pecies communicated by Mr. Menzies: minus 
very near the laft, except in the acute rccurved points of the 
leaves: and pinnatum, a {mall fpecies from Port Jackfon, 
remarkable for its pinnate leaves, and zig-zag herbaceous 
ftem. Probably the fubfequent volume of Mr. Brown’s 
Prodromus will add more to this number. ; 

The habit of is ses is marked by the compound 
(ternate or pinnate) Jeaves, and a certain afpect of rigidity 
and {moothnefs, ‘The {tipulas- are not intrafoliaceous as im 
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Puttenza, but ftand on each fide of the bafe of the common 
footflalk, being a pair of acute flat clofe-preffed leaves, ex- 
tremely minute, and often altogether wanting. The flowers 
are yellow, generally numerous, large and handfome ; in G. 
feabrum they are purple when dried, but this is fufpeéted 
to ‘be an alteration of their original hue, and they are 
judged, from the analogy of Daviefia, to be yellow, with 
crimfon keel and wings, when frefh. 

All the fpecies, as far as hitherto known, are natives of 
New Holland. S. 

GOMPHOSIS, in Anatomy, from yo.¢o-, a nail, denotes 
the manner in which the fangs of the teeth are fixed in their 
fockets. 

GOMPHRENA, in Botany, a name adopted by Lin- 
neus from Dalechamp, and which is perverted from the 
Gromphena of Pliny. Linneus made it claffical by an allu- 
fion to yous, a nail, wedge, or club, which can but obfcurely 
apply to the round head of flowers. See GrompurNa— 
Linn. Gen. 123. Schreb. 172. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1321. 
Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 318. Juff. 88. 
Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 180. Gertn. t. 128. (Amaranthoides; 
Yournef. t. 429.)—Clafs and order, 'Pentandria Digynia. 
Nat. Ord. Holeracee, Linn. Amaranthi, Jul. 

Gen. Ch, reformed. Cal. Perianth inferior, coloured, 


membranous, permanent, double; the outer of two large, ° 


compreffed, keeled leaves, cohering by their inner margins, 
and one {maller; inner in five deep, awl-fhaped, upright, 
downy fegments. Cor. of one petal, tubular, cylindrical, 
the length of the inner calyx ; its margin equally five-cleft, 
{preading. Stam. Filaments five, very fhort, inferted into 
the orifice of the corolla, betwixt its fezments; anthers 
erect, roundifh, clofing the mouth of the corolla. Pi/. 
Germen ovate, pointed, fuperior; ftyles fhort, cohering at 
their bottom part ; fligmas fimple, obtufe, fcarcely reaching 
to the flamens. Peric. Capfule roundifh, membranous, of 
one cell, burfting all round. Seed folitary, large, roundifh, 
with an oblique point. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx coloured, the outer of three unequal 
leaves ;* inner in five deep fegments. Corolla cylindrical, 
five-toothed, bearing the ftamens at its orifice. Capfule 
burfting all round, Seed folitary. 

The fpecies of Gomphrena come under the denomination 
of Everlaftings, or Amaranths, on account of the perma- 
nent nature of their calyx when dried, which retains its ori- 
ginal colour and {plendour. . 

G. globofa, Globe Amaranth, a native of India, is com- 
monly raifed on a hot-bed,- and planted out in our borders, 
like other tropical annuals. It is alfo frequently kept in 
pots to decorate the ftove or green-houfe. The original 
crimfon fort is much more handfome than the paler varie- 
gated variety. ‘ 

G. perennis, figured in Dill: Hort. Elth. t. 20, a native 
of Buenos Ayres, is fearcely cultivated but in curious 
gardens, having {mall heads of yellowifh flowers of no re- 
markable beauty. 

There are eight fpecies befides in Willdenow, of which 
the arborefcens, Linn. Suppl. 173, is by far the moft re- 
matkable. This was not fent to Linneus by Mutis from 
New Granada, -as erroneoutly afferted by the younger Lin- 
neus in the Supplementum, but by Vandelli, who received it 
trom Brazil, and who has defcribed it under the name of 
Bragantia, in his Fafc. Plant. p.6. The /fem is woody, 
round, leafy, clothed with rigid, prominent, brown hairs, 
as are alfo the /eaves, which are oppofite, obovate, obtufe, 
entire, about three inches long, and half as broad. Heads 
terminal, folitary, the fize of an African Marigold or 
Zagetes, pale red or whitifh, compofed of innumerable 
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flowers, the feements of whofe calyxes are above an inch 
long, linear, acute and chaffy, clothed in their lower part 
with long denfe filky hairs. We know of no fisure of this 
fine plant. - % 

Mr. Brown, Prodr. FJ. Nov. Holl. v. t. 4.16, adds four 
new fpecies to Gomphrena, while he removes from it the 
brafilienfis and vermicularis, which, with two new ones from 
the tropical part of New Holland, he forms into a new 
genus, Philoxerus. He confiders what we term corolla in 
Gomphrena, as the tube of the united filaments 

GomrureNA, in Gardening, contains a plant of the 
flowery annual kind, of which the {pecies cultivated is, the 
annual globe amaranth (G. globofa.) ; 

It is a fine flowering plant, the heads of which at their 
firft appearance are globular, but as they increafe in fize 
become oval, and, according to Martyn, the flowering heads 
are extremely beautiful, and, if gathered before they are 
too far advanced, retain their beauty feveral years. 

There are varieties with fine bright purple heads, with 
white or filvery heads, which never alter from feeds, with 
mixed colours, with purple and with white heads, which 
two laft are much fmaller and rounder than the others: the 
plants alfo grow much larger and {pread more into Branches 
and are later before they flower; thefe are called batchelor’s 
buttons in America. 

Method of Culture.—It may be increafed by fowing the 
feeds annually, in pots of light frefh mould in the early 
{pring months, and plunging them in the bark hot-bed, 
When the plants are up, they fhould be watered often with 
care; and, after they have attained fome growth, be re- 
moved with balls about their roots into other pots, and 
replunged in the hot-bed. When they have had fome 
growth in this fituation, they fhould be removed into a deep 
frame, being placed ina freth hot-bed, to bring them up tall 
and handfome. Afterwards they fhould be often refrefhed 
with water, and have air admitted freely as the fummer 
advances, till they are capable of bearing it without injury ; 
when about Auguft they may be fet out during the day- 
time, being protected in the night, and from wet weather. 
At this period they fhould be watered three or four times a 
week at leaft, in a rather fparing manner. 

They afford a good effeét when fet out in the principal 
fituations about the houfe, in aflemblage with other plants 
of the potted kinds. 

GOMRAPENDY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the Carnatic ; 25 miles N. of Madras. 

GOMS, one of the feven independent dixains or commone- 
wealths of the Upper Vallais, in Switzerland; called dixain, 
becaufe the Upper and Lower Vallais comprehend 10 
diftriéts, each being a dixain or tenth of the whole. Goms 
is fituated at the foot of mount Grimfel, and extends along 
the bank of the Rhéne; and is fo called from a town, 33 
miles E. of Sion. See Varuats. 

GOMUT, a river of Bengal, which runs into the Magna, 
near Chandpour. r 

Gomut Peperee, a town of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad ; 
fix miles N. of Amednagur. 

GOMUTTRA Seraerrra, in Natural Hiffory, the 
name given by the Indians to a kind of foffil, found in great 
plenty on the mount Vindy in the Eaft Indies, in places, as 
they obferve, where the cows frequently urine. It is a 
bituminous fubftance, and after calcination the refiduum is 
given in cafes of internal ulcers and in gonorrheeas. The 
Indians fuppofed it formed by the drying up ot the cow’s 
urine. its 

GONAGRA, compofed of y-w, knee, and yp, captiras 
Seizing, in Medicine, the gout in the knee, See Gour. 
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GONAMBOUCH, in Ornithology. 
Grifea. 

GONANPILLY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Ellore; 18 miles N. E. of Ellore. 

GONAPI, one of the fmaller Banda iflands, in the 
centre of which is a volcano, The only inhabitants are wild 
hogs, cows and ferpents. S. lat. 4° 10’, E. long. 130° 
3 


See EmpBeriza 


tCONA RCHA, a term in the ancient dialling. Mr. 
Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix. cap.g. takes 
the gonarcha to have been a dial drawn on divers furfaces or 
planes ; fome of which being horizontal, others vertical, 
ablique, &c, formed divers angles. 

Whence the appellation, from yoru, knee, or yar, angle. 

GONARY, in Geography, a town of Hindooitan, in the 
Myfore; 12 miles S. of Rydroog. 

GONAVE, La, an ifland fituated on the weft fide of 
St. Domingo, about 144 leagues in length, and about three 
in breadth. This is called Grand Gonave by way of diitinc- 
tion from Petit Gonave, another {mall ifland about two 
miles in each direétion, feparated from the S.E. corner of 
the former, by a channel three miles wide. Gonave is 134 
leagues W. by N.W. from Port au Prince. N, Jat. 18° 51’. 
W. long. 73° 40’. See St. Domineo. 

GONAVES, a fea-port in the above-mentioned ifland, 
at the head of a bay of its own name, on the N. fide of a 
bay of Leogane. The harbour is excellent ; the town has 
a medicinal {pring, and in 1772 both were erected with 
Todging-houfes for the accommodation of thofe who refort 
to it, andan hofpital for foldiers and failors. It lies on the 
great road from Port de Paix to St.Mark, 16 leagues 
§.E. of the former. N. lat. 19° 22'. W.long. 73’ 20. 

GONCANAMA, a town of S. America, in the au- 
dience of Quito; 20 miles S. W. of Loxa. 

GONCELIN, atown of France, in the department of 
the Ifere, and chief place of a canton, in the diltriG of 
Grenoble ; 13 miles N.N.W. of Grenoble. The place con- 
tains 1558, and the canton 10,259 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 1974 kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

GONDAR, the metropolis of Abyffinia, is fituated upon 
a hill, elevated 8440 feet above the ocean, and confilts of 
about 10,000 families in times of peace. The houfes are 
chiefly conitru&ted with clay, and the roofs are thatched in 
a conical form, which is the mede of building within the 
tropical rains. On the weft end of the town ts the king’s 
houfe, formerly a {truéture ef confiderable importance ; it 
was a {quare edifice, flanked with fquare towers ; formerly 
four ftories high, and the top of it afforded a magnificent 
view of the whole country S. of the lake-Tzana. Although 
the greatelt part has been burnt at different times, there is 
ample lodging in the two loweit floors of it; the audience 
chambers being above 120 feet long. Annexed to this 
ruined palace are apartments, conftruéted by fucceeding 
kings, alfo of clay, according to the fafhion of their own 
country; for the palace itfelf, fays Bruce (Travels, vol. 1ii.) 
was buik by mafons from India in the time of Tacilidas, and 
by fuch Abyffinians as had been inttructed in architeCture 
by the Jefuits, without embracing their religion, and after- 
wards remained in the country, unconnected with the ex- 
pullion_of the Portuguele, durmg this prince’s reign. ‘The 
palace and its contizuous buildings are {urrounded by a {tone 
wall, 30 feet high, with battlements upon the outer wall, 
and a parapet roof between the outer and inner, by which 
you may pafs along the whole and have a view of the ftreet. 
‘Phefe never appear to have been any embrafures for cannon ; 
the four fides of this wall are above 14 Englifh mile in 
length, The mountain, on which the town is fituated, is 
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encompaffed on every fide by a deep valley, whicl has three 
outlets; the one to the fouth, to Dembea, Maitfhaw, and 
the Agows, the fecond to the N.W , towards Sennaar over 
the high mountain Debra Tzai, or the mountain of the Sun, 
at the foot of which Kofcam, the palace of the Iteghé, is 
fituated, as are alfo the low countries of Walkayt and Wal- 
dubba ; the third is to the N. to Woggora, over the high 
mountain Lamalmon, and fo on through Tigré to the Red 
fea. The river Kahha, coming from the mountain of the 
Sun, runs through the valley, and covers all the fouth of 
the town; the Angrab, falling from Woggora, furrounds 
it on the N.N.E.: thefe rivers join at the bottom of the 
hill, about a quarter of a mile S. of the town. On an emi- 
nence oppolite to Gondar, on the other fide of the river, is 
a large town of Mahometans, contiiting of about 1000 
houfes. They are all active and laborious, and are em- 
ployed in taking care of the baggage and field-equipage of 
the king and nobility, when they take the field and return 
from it; but they never fight on either fide. N. lat. 12° 
34! 30%. E. long. 37° 33! 

GONDEBAUD, in Bisgraphy, third king of the Bur- 
gundians, celebrated as a legillator among the barbarians 
over whom he reigned as fovereign. He obtained the 
crown in 491, and almoit immediately, under pretence of af- 
filting Odoacer againit Theodoric, entered Italy, carrying 
fre and {word through /Emilia and Liguria, and made a 
great number of captives, many of whom he liberated with- 
out ranfom, at the requeit of Epiphanius bifhop of Pavia. 
He affembled, in 499, a council at Lyons, in order to effect 
a reconciliation between the Catholics and Arians. He was 
himfelf an Arian, from habit and education ; but he was un- 
able to effet fo laudable a purpofe. About this time he 
was attacked and defeated by Clovis king of the Franks ; 
who made the Burgundian monarch his tributary. Clovis 
returned to his own country, and Gondebaud revenged him- 
felf upon his brother Godegetil, who had joined Clovis, fur- 
prifed him, and put him to death. From this periodhe reigned 
in peace over his people, whoni he rendered flourifhing by 
the arts of civilization, and by a regular fyftem of laws. 
Thefe, fays the hiltorian, were in general founded on equi- 
ty, and difplay much fagacity in preventing all caufes of 
difpute ; neverthelefs, they enjoin the barbarifm of judicial 
combats, which the legiflator juttified as an inference frome 
the admitted do¢trine of the interference of a particular pro- 
vidence in human affairs. The Burgundian code, called « La 
loi Gombrette,’’ has been publifhed in feveral colleétions of 
ancient laws. This prince died in 516, leaving behind him, 
as memorials, letters upon theological fubjeéts to Avitus, 
bifhop of Vienne. Univer. Hitt. 

GONDEGAMA, or GoxpracomMa, in Geography, a- 
river of Hindooftan, which forms the nominal boundary of: 
the Carnatic, and difcharges itfelf into the fea at Medipelly. 
Combam, or Commun, is near its fource. It is. fome- 
times called Gilligama, and Gunta-camma. 

GONDICOTTA, a town of Hindooftan, in Marawar ;- 
33 miles N. of Trumian.. ; 

GONDOLA, a little flat boat, very long and narrow, . 
chiefly ufed at Venice to row on the canals. 

The word is Italian, gondola. Du Cange derives it. from: 
the vulgar Greck xousi:ra:, a bark, or little Srib 3 Lancelot 
deduces it from yo, aterm in Athenzus for a fort of. 
vafe. 

The middle-fized gondolas are upwards of thirty feet. 
long, and four broad ; they always terminate at each end ina. 
very fharp point, which is raifed perpendicularly to the full; 
height of aman. . ; 

The 
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The addrefs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paffing along 
their narrow canals, is yery et eae there are ufually two 
to each gondola, and they row by pufhing before them. 
The fore-man re{ts his oar on the left fide of the gondola: 
the hind-man is placed on the ftern, that he may fee 
the head over the tilt or covering of the gondola, and 
refts his oar, which is very long, on the right fide of the 
gondola. 

Gonvota is alfo the name of a paflage-boat of fix or 
eight oars, ufed in other parts of the coalt of Italy. 

Gonvova- fhell, in Natural Hiffory,a name given by au- 
thors toa peculiar kind of concha globofa, fuppofed, in fome 
degree, to reprefent the fhape of a Venetian boat. It is of 
the genus of the ds/ium, and there are feven fpecies of it. 
See Dorium and Concnotocy. 

GONDOMAR, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Ga- 
licia ; 6 miles E. of Bayona. 

GONDRECOURT, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Meufe, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
triét of Commercy. The place contains 1113, and the can- 
ton 8973 inhabitants, on a territory of 340 kiliometres, in 
24 communes. 

GONDUFEE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Kong; roo miles S E, of Kong. 

GONDWARRAH, a town of Bengal; 15 miles 
S$.S.W. of Purneah. 

GONESSE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Pontoife,ninemiles N. of Paris. The place contains 2400, 
and the canton 14,811 inhabitants, ona territory of 1824 
kiliometres, in 22 communes. 

GONET, Jos Baprisr, in Biography, was born at 
Beziers in the year 1616. _He embraced the eéclefiaftical 
life when he was young, and was admitted to the degree of 
doétor of divinity by the univerfity of Bourdeaux in’ the 
year 1640. He was at the fame time eleCted to the profef- 
forfhip of theology in that univerfity, an office which he 
held with great dignity till the year 1671, when he was ap- 
pointed provincial among the Dominican friars. In 1675 he 
refumed his labours as profeflor, which he continued about 
two years, and then retired to his native place, where he 
died in 1681. He was author of a fyltem of divinity, en- 
titled « Clypeus Theologie Thomiftice, contra novos ejus 
impugnatores,”’ firft publifhed at Bourdeaux in 1666, in 
eighteen volumes 12mo., but it was afterwards enlarged, 
and printed in five volumes folio. He was likewife author 
of a “ Manuale Thomiftarum, feu brevis Theologie Cur- 
fus,’” which has paffed through different editions, of which 
the beft was publifhed at Lyons in 1681: and « Differta- 
tio Theologica de Probabilitate.’’ Moreri. 

GONFALON, or Gonranon, a kind of round tent, 
borne as a canopy, at the head of the proceffions of the 
principal churches at Rome, in cafe of rain; its verge or 
banner ferving for a fhelter, where there is not a great deal 
of attendance. 

GONG, a Chinefe metalline, mufical inftrument of per- 
cullion, in the form of a flat bafon, with a ridge round it, 
and beaten by a mallet covered with feveral folds of wool- 
len cloth. It is carried on a pole by two men, and beaten 
by the hindmoit. In the march of an army, it is ufed as a 
military inftrument to regulate the fteps of the foldiers; 
when ftruck with great force, it is fufficiently loud to be 
heard ata mile’s diltance ; but fo confufed is the found, that 
no diftinét tone can be afcertained. Yet by reiterated gen- 
tle ftrokes on the fame part of the bottom of the bafon a 
mufical tone may be produced ; but different parts of the 
circle produce tones of different gravity and acutenels 
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It is ufed in proceffions, and at court on days of ceremo- 
ny and feflivals, in concert with other inftruments, as a 
double drum. On the water, in veflels that are rowed, this 
inftrument regulates the ftrokes of the oars. . 

It is formed of brafs or bronze, and called Lu by the 
Chinefe, who, from hearing it only on great occalions, re- 
gard it with reverence. 

GONGA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Romania, near the fea of Marmora; 36 miles N.E. of 
Gallipoli. 

Gonea, or Bain Gonga, a river of Hindooftan, which 
falls into the Godavery about go miles from the fea. See 
Batn Gonga, and Gopavery. 

GONGACA, a town of Bengal; 30 miles S.W. of 
Calcutta. 

GONGADEE, atown of Bengal; 50 miles S.W. of 
Rogonautpour. 

GONGOLARA, in Botany, a name by which Impera- 
tus has called a very beautiful fea plant, known among bota- 
nical writers by the name of Jucus erica folits, or erica marina, 
the fea heath. ; 

GONGONG,, is aninftrument ufed by the Hottentots, 
and all the negroes on the weftern coaft of Africa. Of this 
kind there are two forts, the large gongone and the {mall. 
In the fupplement to the firft edition of the French En- 
cyclopédie, a defcription of this inftrument has been attempt- 
ed, that feems totally unintelligible. 

<¢ The fmall gongon (fay the editors) is an: iron or 
holly bow, of which the {tring is the finew of a fheep dried 
in the fun, ora bowel ilring ; at the extremity of the bow is 
placed, on one fide, the pipe of a fplit quill, in the hollow of 
which the ftring of the bow is lodged. The performer 
holds this quill in his mouth when he is playing, and the 
different tones of the gongon proceed from the different 
modulations of his breath. 

«The great gongon only differs from the {mall by the 
fhell of a cocoa-nut, of which the upper part has been cut 
off, and the ftring of the bow, before its tenfion, pafled 
through it on each fide. In touching the inftrunient the 
cocoa-fhell is moved to and from the quill according to the 
tone which is to be produced.’ 

We hope our readers will comprehend this defeription, by 
which we frankly own ourfelves not to be much enlightened ; 
nor can we well conceive how the motion of the {plit guill, 
or the feétion of the cocoa-nut, can produce different tones. 
Nothing that anfwers to this defcription is to be found on 
the plate referred to (fig. 3. Pl. 11.) but in Pl. III. fig. 9. 
Muf. Inft. there is, we think, a very unfatisfactory reprefen- 
tation of it. And in the rude ftate in which the European 
arts in general have been found in fuch parts of Africa as 
have already been explored, we have little reafon to 
lament our ignorance of the con{tru€tion and ufe of the 
gongong. 

GONGOO, in Geography, an ifland in the Neel Abud 
or Guin river of Africa, in its courfe between Cafhna or 
Waffina, and Mekzara. N. lat. 16. E. long. 11°. 

GONGOOPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude, 12 
miles S. of Kairabad. 

GONGORA, Lewis, in Biography, acclebrated Spanith 
poet, was born at Cordova in 1562. He ftudied at Sala- 
manca, and being brought up to the church, was made chap- 
lain to the king, from’ whom he received confiderable eccle- 
fialtical preferment. He died at Cordova, of the cathedral 
of which he was prebend. His reputation is built on a vo- 
lume of poems, under the title of «* Obras de Dom. Louis 
de Gongora-vy-Argore,”’ ato. The poems confift of- a va- 
riety of compoiitions, chiefly of the fhorter kind, efpecially 
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lyrical, in which ftyle he fo much excelled, as to be termed 
by his countrymen ‘ the prince of lyric poets.’’ Gon- 

ora poffeffes, in the eftimation of his countrymen, a very 
igh rank among the Spanifh poets for an artificial elevation 
of language, and uncommon turn of thought, which were 
formerly the charaéteriftics of the poetry of that nation. 
So much, indeed, did he furpafs in thefe qualities, that he 
had many cenfurers in his own country, though he alfo met 
with as many warm defenders. He-is faid to have enriched 
his native language by the introduction of many Latin words 
happily entpleyet Moreri. 

GONGRONA, in Surgery, a hard tumour; but efpe- 
cially a bronchocele, or {welling of the thyroid gland. The 
word is faid to be derived from yoyfea:, a round tubercle on 
the trunk of a tree. 

GONHARY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oude ; 40 miles W. of Lucknow. 

GONTA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 16 
miles W. of Aphiom-Karahifar. 

GONJAH, or Kone, fuppofed to be the Conche of 
D’Anville, and the Gonge of Delifle, a kingdom of Africa, 
fituated to the N. of Guinea, between the meridian of 
Greenwich, and 5~ W. long., and between the 1othand 12th 
degrees of N. lat. It is about 870 miles weftward from 
Cafhna or Kaflina, and between 530 and 600 miles from 
the Gold Coait. Some fay, there is no communication be- 
tween this coait and the country of Gonjah; the king of Af- 
fentoi, who poffefles the intervening fpace, prohibiting his 
inland neighbours from paffing through his country. Others 
report, that other ftates (e. g. the Fantees, and their confede- 
rates) lie between Affentoi and the fea; and that the Affen- 
tois have often unfuccefsfully attempted to open a communi- 
cation with the coaft—Alfo, the name of a town, which is 
the capital of the kingdom of Gonjah or Kong. N. lat. 
11° 30’. W. long. 3 30'.—Alfo, the name of part of a 
chain of mountains, extending from almoft the mouth of the 
river Gambia, in the Atlantic, to Nigritia, towards Abyf- 
finia. 

GONIAH,, a decayed town and large caftle of A fiatic 
Turkey, belonging to the province of Guriel, at the mouth 
of a river which runs into the Black fea. It is garrifon- 
ed by a few Janiffaries, and inhabited chiefly by feamen; 
80 miles E.N.E. of Trebifond. N. lat. 41° 25’. E. long. 

II0!< 

GONJENPILLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car- 
hatic; 18 miles N.E. of Nellore. 

GONIOCARPUS, in Botany, fo called from yaus, an 
angle, and xxpro:, fruit, expreflive of one of its effential cha- 
racters. ‘The name, originally contrived by Thunberg, was 
Gonocarpus, which being incorre&tly conitruéted, and too 
near Conocarpus, was judicioufly changed by Mr. Konig. 
Schreber, Willdenow, and others, have made it Gonatocarpus, 
for want of attending to its meaning and application, which 
has no reference to you, yorxloc, a knee, but to the very pe- 
culiar angles of the fruit.—Konig in Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 546. 
t. 12. f. 5, 6. (Gonocarpus; Thunb. Nov. Gen. 55. Fl. 
Jap. 5. Murr. in Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 164. Juff. 442. 
Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 73. Gonatocarpus ; Schreb. 86. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4.690. Mart. Mill. DiG. v. 2.)—Clafs 
and order, Tetrandria. Mouogynia. Nat. Ord. Onagre, or 
Onagrarie, Juil. Konig. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, in four deep,. acute, 
equal, upright fegments. €or. Petals four, equal, oblong, 
concave, inferted into the rim of the calyx, and twice as 
long as its teeth.. Stam. Filaments four or eight, very fhort, 
inferted into the calyx, oppofite to the petals if faur, to 
the petals and calyx-teeth if eight ; anthers oblong, large, 
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fhorter than the corolla. Pi/?. Germen inferior, turbinate, 
with eight furrows and as many angles, crowned with the 
permanent calyx; ftyle extremely fhort; ftigmas four, ob- 
tufe, downy. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, in four deep equal fegments. 
Petals four. Drupa dry, with eight angles. Nut folitary, 
of one cell. 

Three fpecies of this inconfpicuous,though curious genus 
are at prefent known. 

1. G. micranthus. Thunb. Jap. 69. t. 15.—Leaves ovate, 
obtufely crenate, fmooth, as well as the ftem.—Gathered by ° 
Thunberg in Japan. Roof fibrous, annual. Stems three or 
four inches high, afcending, quadrangular, {mooth, leafy, 
fimple below, panicled above. Leaves oppofite, on fhort 
ftalks, ovate, rather acute, half an inch long, bluntly crenate 
and cartilaginous in the margin, {mooth on both fides, minute- 
ly dotted, furnifhed with a rib, but no veins; the upper ones 
gradually fmaller and more entire. Stipulas none. Flowers 
very {mall, purplifh, drooping, in feveral flender, lax, upright , 
{pikes, forming a fort of panicle. The petals as well as calyx. 
are fufficiently evident in Thunberg’s own fpecimens before 
us. The fruit is no bigger than the {malleft pin’s head, and 
the petals fcarcely longer. 

2. G. rotundifolius.—Leaves rounded, fomewhat heart- 
fhaped, obtufely crenate, fmooth. Angles of the ftem 
rough. Spikes inacompound panicle.—Gathered near Port 
Jackfon, New South Wales,/by John White, M. D.—We- 
are by no means certain that this is more than 4 variety of 
the former, but its different country, much more rounded 
leaves, heart-fhaped at the bafe, and the briftly angles of the 

fem, induce us to propofe it as a fpecies. Poflibly the pani- 
cled /pikes may be owing to the greater luxuriance of the {pe-- 
cimens. he frudification appears precifely like that of the- 
firft {pecies. 

-3.G. feaber. Konig Ann: of Bot. v. 1. 547: t. 12.f. 6.— 
Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, fharply ferrated, briftly as well as: 
the ftem.—Gathered by Mr. David Nelfon, in cultivated: 
ground in the ifland of China, near Macao. This appears 
to differ from the two former very materially, being all over~ 
rough, with depreffed briftles, and having longer and nar— 
rower fharply ferrated aves. The /fowers, moreover, have 
eight ftamens, and the angles of the fruit are wavy or crifp-. 
ed, not fmooth and even. 

We havea plant gathered by Dr. White, near Port Jack- 

fon, which feems to anfwer in every point to Mr. Konig’s. 
defcription and figure of the lait, except that its petals have 
a briftly keel, and the ftigmas are fingularly branched and: 
plumofe, making a large tuft in the centre of each flower 
after the petals are fallen. Perhaps Mr.. Konig’s fpecimens 
had loft all their ftigmas. We remark, however, a further 
difference in the fruit, whofe alternate angles are lefs diftin@, - 
or rather more crifped.and interrupted than the reft. Not. 
having examined authentic fpecimens of G. /caber, we muft 
leave this matter in.doubt.—Poffibly this may be G. tefragy-- 
nus. Bullard. Nov. Holl. t. 53: 
GONIOMETER, an inftrument ufed for the purpofe of: 
meafuring folid angles (particularly of cryftals), or the in- 
clination which one plane.furface makes with another. The 
{mall goniometers, as wfually fold at the fhops, are of a con- 
ftruction fo fimple, as to require but little defeription. They 
generally confiit of a {mall pair of compaffes or nippers, def- 
tined to receive the angle of the cryftal ; and the legs of thefe 
being continued in the oppofite direGtion, beyond the angular 
point or joint, the angle is meafured by applying them to 
a pratractor or femicircular f{eale of degrees. 

But notwithitanding much ingenuity has been beftowed. 
on inftruments conftruted on this principle, none of them 

have 
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have been found nearly accurate enough for the purpofes for 
which they are required, many interefting queftions in the 
modern fcience of cryftallography requiring a much more 
exaét determination of the angle than can poflibly be obtain- 
ed by in{truments of this conitruction. 

We are indebted to Dr. Wollaiton for having removed all 
thefe difficulties, by the invention of an inftrument which 
accomplifhes all that the moft {crupulons naturaliit can pof- 
fibly defire. The principle of this invention is entirely op- 
tical, and (Plate XIX. Mifcellany, fig. 2.) reprefents the in- 
ftrument as made and fold by Mr. Carey, in the Strand; but 
the reader, when acquainted with the nature of it, will rea- 
dily fee that any perfon poffeffed of a graduated inftrument, 
fuch as a theodolite, tranfit, &c. may, without great diffi- 
eulty, apply it to the meafurement of angles, though in a 
much lefs commodious manner than on an iniirument made 
exprefsly for the purpofe. 

Dr. Wollatton’s method confifts in employing a ray of 
light refleted from the furface, initead of the furface it- 
felf; and thus, fora radius of r-5oth of an inch, we may 
fubftitute either the diftance of the eye from the cryttal, 
which would naturally be twelve or fifteen mches, or for 
greater accuracy we may, by a fecond mode, fub/litute the 
diftance of objects feen at a hundred yards or more from 
us. The in{ftrument defcribed by Dr. Wollaiton, in the 
TranfaGtions for 1809, confitts of a circle, fg. 3, gradu- 
ated on its edge, and mounted on an horizontal axle fup- 
ported by an upright pillar. This axle, being perforated, 
admits the paflage of a {maller axle through it, to which 
any cryital of moderate fize may be attached by a piece of 
wax, with its edge, or interfection of the furfaces, hori- 
zontal and parallel to the axis of motion. This pofition of 
the cryftal is firft adjufted, fo that by turning the {maller 
axle, each of the two furfaces, whofe inclination is to be 
meafured, will reflect the fame light to the eye. The circle 
is then fet to zero, or 180, by an index attached to the 
pillar that fupports it. 

The fmall axle is then turned till the further furface re- 
flets the light of the candle, or other definite object, to 
the eye; and laftly, (the eye being kept fteadily in the 
fame place,) the circle is turned by its larger axle, till the 
fecond furface reflects the fame light. This fecond furface 
is thus afcertained to be in the fame pofition as the former 
furface had been: the angle through which the circle has 
moved, is, in fact, the fupplement to the inclination. of the 
furfaces; but as the graduations on its margin are numbered 
accordingly in the inverted order, the angle is: carre¢tly 
fhewn by the index, without requiring any computation. 

It may be here obferved, that it is by no means neceflary 
to have a clean uniform fracture for this application of the 
inftrument to the {tructure of laminated fubftances; for 
fince all thofe {mall portions of a fhattered furface that are 
parallel to one another, (though not in the fame plane,) 
gliften at once with the fame light, the angle of an irregular 
furface may be determined nearly as well as when the re- 
fleQing furfaces are actually in the fame plane. In this 
method of taking the meafure of an angle, when the eye 
and candle are only ten or twelve inches diftant, a fmall 
error may arife from parallax, if the interfe€tion of the 
planes or edge of the cryltal be not accurately in a line 
with the axis of motion. But fuch an error may be ren- 
dered infenfible, even in that mode of ufing the initrument, 
by due care in placing the cryftal; and when the furfaces 
are fufliciently {mooth to reflect a diftiné& image of objects, 
all errors from the fame fource may be entirely obyiated by 
‘another mode of ufing it. 


For this purpofe, if the eye be brought within an inch 


of the refle@ing furface, the reflected image of fome dif- 
tant chimney may be feen inverted beneath its true place, 
and, by turning the {mall axis, may be brought to ayias 
{pond apparently with the bottom of the houfe, or fome 
other diftant horizontal line, In this pofition the furface 
accurately bifects the angle which the height of that houfe 
fubtends at the eye, or rather at the refleGing furface: 
then, by turning the whole circle and cryltal together, the 
other furface, however {mall, may be brought exa@ly into 
the fame pofition; and the angle of the furfaces may thus 
be meafured, with a degree of precifion that has not hitherto 
been expected in goniometry. 

The accuracy, indeed, of this inftrument is fuch, that a 
circle of moderate dimenfions, with a vernier adapted to it 
will probably afford corre€tions to many former mies 
tions. Dr. Wollafton has remarked one inftance of a mif- 
take that prevails, refpecting the common carbonate of lime 
which he mentions, becaufe this fub{tance is very likely 5 
be employed as a teft of the correétnefs of fuch a gonio- 
meter, by any one who is not convinced of its accuracy. 
from a diftinét conception of the principles of its conftruc- 
tion. 

The inclination of the furfaces of a primitive cryftal of 
carbonate of lime, is {tated with great appearance of preci- 
fion to be 10g 28!-40': arefult deduced from the fup- 
pofed pofition of its axis, at an angle of 45°, with each of 
the furfaces, and from other feducing circumftances of appa- 
rent harmony by fimple ratios. 

But however ftrong the prefumption might.be, that this 
angle, which by mealurement approached to 45", is actually 
fo, it mut neverthelefs be, in fact, about 45° 20’; for the 
inclination of the furfaces to each other is found to be very 
nearly, if not accurately, 105”, as it was formerly deter- 
mined to be by Huygens; and fince the meafure of the 
fuperficial angle, given by fir Ifaac Newton, corre{fponds 
with this determination of Huygens, his evidence may be 
confidered as a further confirmation of the fame refult; for 
it may be prefumed, that he would not adopt the meafures 
of others without a careful examination. 


Explanation of the Figure. 


a b, Is the principal circle of the goniometer, graduated 
on its edge. 
cc, The axle of the circle. 
d, A milled head, by which the circle is turned. 
ee, The {mall axle for turning the cryftal, without moy= 
ing the circle. 
f: Anmilled head on the-fmalf axle. 
g A brafs plate fupported by the pillar, and gradu- 
ated as a vernier to every five minutes. 
4, The extremity of a {mall {pring, by which the cir- 
cle is topped at 18@ , without the trouble of reading off. 
iz and £k, Are two centres of motion, the one hori- 
zontal, the other vertical, for adjufting the pofition of a 
cry{tal; one turned by the handle /, the other by the milled 
head zm. 
The cryftal being attached to.a ferew head at the point 
n, in the centre of all the motions, with one of its furfaces 
as nearly parallel as may be to the milled head m, is next 
rendered truly parallel to the axis, by turning the handle Z 
tll the reflected image-of a horizontal line is feen to be trul 
horizontal, By means of the milled head f, the fecond fur- 
face is then brought into the pofition of the firlt, and if the 
reflected image trom this furface is found not to be hori- 
zontal, it is rendered fo by turning the milled head m, and 
fince this motion is parallel to the firft furface, it does not 
derange the preceding adjuftment, 
GONIO. 
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and werpa, I meafure, in Geometry, lines ufed for meafuring 
or determining the quantity of angles. Such are fines, 
tangents, fecants, verfed fines, &c. i : 

We have a paper by Mr. Jones, in the Philofophical 
TranfaCtions, containing a commodious difpofition of equa- 
tions for exhibiting the relations of goniometrical lines, from 
whence a multitude of curious theorems may be derived. 
See Phil. Tranf. N°. 483. fect. 26. 

GONIUM, in Zoology, a genus of Vermes, characterized 
only by their very fimple, flat, and angular form, and be- 
ing invifible to the naked eye. The fpecies at prefent 
known are few, amounting to no more than five in num- 
ber ; and for the exiftence of thefe we rely chiefly on the 
micro{copical refearches of Muller ‘and Schranck, the 
former of whom defcribes four of thefe minute creatures 
with great accuracy in his “¢ Zoologia Danica.”’ They are 
mottly inhabitants of frefh or pure water, though fome ot 
them occur in ftagnant water or in dunghills. 


Species. 


Potyspu£RiuM. Orbicular, pellucid, with innumerable 
{pherical molecules. Schranck. 

Found in ftagnant water; the colour greenifh-yellow, 
and general appearance that of a thin membrane filled with 
innumerable lucid globules. Very »common in the month 
of July. 

PrecroraLe. Quadrangular, pellucid, with fixteen fphe- 
rical molecules. Mull. Goeze, &c. 

The molecules are oval and nearly of an equal fize, their 
colour greenifh, pellucid, and difpofed in a quadrangular 
manner within the membrane, like diamonds in aring ; or 
rather, as Miiller compares them, to the jewels in the breaft- 
plate of the high prieft among the Jews, and reflecting 
light on both fides. Its progrefs is by an advancement 
alternately towards the right and left, at which time all 
the molecules are in motion, and affume their oval form, 
thefe molecules being round when the animal is in a quiefcent 
{tate. 

Truncatum. Angles cbtufe; pofterior part arched. 
Mull. 

This occurs in frefh or pure water, and is rarely met 
with; its fize is rather confiderable; the fore-part is a 
ftraight line, the fides forming therewith obtufe angles, the 
extremity of the fides being united by a curved line; the 
internal organs, perceptible to the eye by the affiftance of 
the microfcope, confift of a number of molecules of a 
dark green colour, and two veficles of peculiar brightnefs 
in the middle. Its motion is languid. 

Lunarum. ReGangular, the pofterior part arched. 
Mill. Gmel. G. Reéangulum, Adams. 

The projection at the bafe of the body in this fpecies is 
placed in a right angle; the inteftines green, with the 
larger velicle tranfparent. 

PunvinaruM. Quadrangular, opaque, with four cylin- 
drical protuberances. Miller. 

This fpecies, according to Miller, appears under a flight 
magnifier like a quadrangular membrane, plain on both 
tides, but, when a deeper lens is applied, refembles the figure 
of a boliter, formed of three or four cylindrical pillows, 
flattened or funk in various places: this was the appear- 
ance it aflumed when firft examined; fome days after all the 
fides were plain without conyexity and decuffated, or di- 
yided into little {quares by the interfeGtion of ftraight lines. 
‘it is found in puddles under dunghills. 

GONKEER, in Geography, a town of Chinefe Tartary. 
N. lat. 44° 50’. E. long. 117° 51’. 
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GONKOFEN, or Ganxoren, a town of Bavaria; 14 
miles E. of Landfhut. ' 

GONNA, a town of Hindooitan, in Lahore ; 12 miles’ 
W. of Nugoreote. , 

GONNI, or Gowno, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Greece, in the Perrhzbia, fituated near Paneus, towards 
63 ftrait where the Olympus and Offa approached each 
other. " 

CONNOCONDYLUM, atown of Greece, in Mace 
donia, in the Perrhzbia. t 

GONOESSA, atown of Greece, inthe Peloponnefus. 
In the time of Paufanias it belonged to the Sicyonians. 

GONOLOBUS, in Botany, from ya: an angle, and 
do20-, a pod, alluding to the angles or ribs of the fruit. 
Michaux Boreali-Amer. v. 1. 119. Brown Aiclep. 24.— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Contaria, 
Linn. Apocinee, Jull. Aflcpiadee, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in five 
deep, acute, {preading fegments, permanent. Cor. of oné 
petal, wheel-fhaped, in five deep {preading fegments. Nee: 
tary like a fhield, crowning the itamens, lobed. Stam: 
Filaments five, thickifh, united into a thort tube ; anthers 
burfting tranfverfely, terminated by amembrane, their mafles 
of pollen attached to the outer extremity, with refpedt to 
the cell, and covered by the ftigma. /i//. Germens two; 
ovate-oblong ; ftyles two, very fhort, clofe together; ftigma 
common to both, flattifh and depreifed, with five angles. - 
Peric. Pouches inflated, more or lefs angular or ribbed. 
Seeds numerous, imbricated, oblong, crowned with down. . 

Eff. Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped, in five deep fegments. 
Neétary alobed fhield-like crown. —Anthers bur{ting tranf 
verfely, terminated by a membrane. Stigma five-angled, 
deprefled. Pouches inflated, ribbed. Seeds with a hairy 
crown. ; 

This appears to be a numerous genus, properly fepa- 
rated from Cynanchum, and coniiting of climbing fhrubs, 
with oppofite broadith leaves, and flowers growing in um- 
bels between the infertion of the iowllabe ‘They are 
natives of America, chiefly within the tropics. Examples 
of it are Cynanchum maritimum, Linn. Mant. 54. Jacqi 
Amer. 83. t. 56, a hairy plant, with dark-purple bloffoms : 
Suberofum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 310, figured in Dill. Hort. Elth. 
t. 229. f. 296, likewife a downy fpecies, with purplifh- 
green flowers; and cri/piflorum, Aat. Hort. Kew. vy. 1. 302. 
Plum. Ic. t. 216. f. 1: as well as many others, prefumed 
to have the fame generic charaéters, but which, according 
to Mr. Brown, require to be thoroughly examined, as.does 
the whole genus.—Michaux enumerates three fpecies, na- 
tives of the warmer parts of North America, and which 
he calls G. macrophyllus, hirfutus, and levis. ? 

GONON Besar, in Geography, a mountain on the E. 
fide of the ifland of Java, famous for the quantity of pep- 

er which its trees produce. : 

GONONG, or Ganapez, one of the group of Afiatic 
ifles, called Banda, in which there is a remarkable voleano. 

GONOR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Go- 
I 


nud. 

GONORHYNCHUS, in Schthyolog 
prinus, which fee. 

GONORRHGA denotes, in Surgery, adifeafe in which 
a kind of matter, which is either actually pus, or a fluid of 
very fimilar qualities, is difcharged from the urethra of the 
male fubjeét, and from the furtaces of the labia, nymphz, 
clitoris, and vagina of the female, attended with more or 
lefs heat, pain, and difficulty in making water, The dif- 
charge is infectious, and capable of communicating the 
complaint from one perion to another, whenever it comes 
into 
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into conta& with any of thofe furfaces, which are fufcep- 
tible of contamination by it, and which, we believe, muft 
be fuch as are naturally deflined to fecrete mucus. On the 
foregoing account, the diforder is almoft always caught, or 
communicated, in the venereal connection, when fome of the 
difcharge of the difeafed perfon is applied to the parts, 
which are liable to be affected in the healthy one. How- 
ever, a gonorrhea may be produced in any manner, which 
brings the infectious difcharge into contaét with the mouth 
of the urethra, the furfaces of the labia, &c. In the arti- 
cle OrurHaumy, we fhall have occafion to notice a patti- 
cular inflammation of the eyes, attended with a copious 
difcharge of matter from beneath the eye-lids, which is re- 
prefented, by furgical writers, as originating from the inad- 
vertent application of gonorrheal matter to the eye-lids, 
the inner furfaces of which are well known to be mucous 
ones. 

The Hunterian do&trines go fo far as to aflert, on the 
authority of experiments, that the poifon of the lues ve- 
nerea, and that of gonorrhcea, are in fact the fame, though 
ufually productive of oppofite effets, by reafon of the 
parts affected in a chancre, and thofe concerned in gonor- 
hoea having quite different ftruCtures.. Thefe things, if 
true, tend to prove, that the matter of a clap may, under 
certain circumitanses, impart the venereal difeafe to the 
conititution, However, it fhould be underftood, that the 
itatement juft now made can only refer to the gonorrhea 
virulenta ; for it is certain, that a fimple difcharge from 
the urethra, and a fcalding fenfation in making water, 
which would conftitute a gonorrhea, may be the confe- 
quence of any thing which produces mere irritation in the 
paffage without the poffibility of the venereal or common 
gonorrhceal virus being at all concerned. Thus, a man 
may have a {triture, and begin the employment of bougies 
for its cure; their irritation may bring on a forenefs in the 
urethra, and excite a difcharge. Here we have an in- 
ftance of the complaint arifing from the operation of no 
virus whatever ; but altogether from the unequivocal, me- 
chanical, irritation of the bougies. Doubtlefs, alfo, there 
are fometimes difcharges both from the male and female 
parts of generation, which, when applied to other perfons, 
are capable of bringing on certain kinds of gonorrhcea by 
the entire effe&t of their irritation. So were a man, witha 
gonorrhoea, excited by the irritation of bougies to have 
connection with a woman, there is no doubt that the lat- 
ter would be very likely to become troubled with a dif- 
charge and fcalding in making water, merely in confe- 
quence of the application of fome of the matter from the 
male urethra to the furfaces of the labie, nymph, &c. 

The arguments which have been adduced to fhew that 
the poifon of one form of gonorrhcea, and that of the ve- 
nereal difeafe are the fame, will more properly come under 
¢onfideration hereafter. In the meanwhile, it is our part 
to enter a little more particularly into the hiltory of 
gonorrhea. 

The etymological meaning of gonorrhea is a running of 
the femen, the term being derived from yovn, fignifying the 
feminal fluid, and ew, to flow. The ancients are faid to have 
entertained the very erroneous notion that the difeafe con- 
fifted of an oozing of the femen ina morbid and altered 
ftate. Avs it islong fince fo abfurd a fuppofition has had 
any partifans, a refutation becomes fuperfluons, and every 
one now knows, that in the prefent, as in many other ex- 
amples, truth and etymology are not coupled together. Dr. 
Swediaur, who has found fault with the term gonorrhea, 2s 
sonveying an untrue idea, has not been happy in a fubititute. 


He remarks, that if a Greek name is to be retained, he 
would call the complaint déanorrhagia, from 6r2, mucuss 
and e:, to flow. Now this laft exprefiion is objectionable, on 
the identical principle which makes Dr. Swediaur with for 
the relinquifhment of gonorrhoea ; for itis generally thought 
by all the moft eminent modern furgeons, that the difcharge 
is pus, andnot mucus. Befides, we do not fee much utihty 
in abandoning the ancient appellation. The knowledge of 
furgery is now fo highly cultivated, that there is not the 
leait danger of any man imbibing an abfurd opinion re{fpe€ting 
this common complaint, from the etymological import of 
its name, Every juvenile apprentice knows that a clap is a 
running of matter from the urethra. Few common 
practitioners trouble themfelves about Greek derivations ; 
and where is the objeét of changing the name of one difeafe, 
while many hundred other furgical terms ftand in equal, and 
often greater, need of alteration ? 

The firft perceptible fymptom ofa gonorrheea is generally 
a kind of itching about the orifice of the urethra, attended 
with a flight {welling of its edges, and fometimes extending 
over the whole of the glans penis. Very fhortly afterwards 
the running commences, and the itching fenfation changes 
into pain, which is feverely felt at the time of making water. 
In fome few inftances, no confiderable pain is experienced, 
till a long while after the accefs of the difcharge and other 
fymptoms. It is faid that there are certain cafes which are 
attended with no pain whatfoever, while other inftances 
occur, in’ which patients fuffer feverely, even. before the 
difcharge makes its appearance. 

When the inflammatory fymptoms have come on, the 
penis feems fwollen, and as if it were ina ftate of half-erection: 
‘The glans appears red, fmooth, and enlarged, witha kind of 
tranfparency about it. Sometimes it is afleted with a 
flight excoriation, which makes it exceedingly tender, and is 
the fource of fome trivial quantity of matter.. The canal of 
the urethra becomes narrower than natural, if we may form 
a judgement from the diminution which takes place in the 
{tream of urine. Indeed, very frequently, this fluid can 
only be difcharged in a broken fcattered current, or by drops... 
We have often feen fevere retentions of urine attendant on 
the inflammatory ftage of a gonorrhea. 

Small tumours may frequently be noticed along the inferior ~ 
furface of the penis, in the courfe of the urethra.. Thefe 
f{wellings have been confidered as the mucous glard of that 
canal in a {wollen ftate. Sometimes they acquire a very~ 
large fize, and ultimately fuppurate and. form abfcefies, 
which, in fome inflances, burft externally, while, in others, 
they break into the urethra itfelf. In the latter event, the 
{welling all on a fudden fubfides, as foon as the contained 
matter has efcaped. Sometimes, after a certain interval, 
the tumour is feen to re-appear, which circumitance is faid to 
be owing to a premature clofure of the opening. Abfcefles 
of the preceding kind are often met with in the fituation of 
Cowper’s glands. Here they alfo fometimes burit out- 
wardly, fometimes inwardly, fometimes in both ways in the 
fame patient. In this laft cafe a new paflage is made for the 
urine, termed a fiftulain perineo. See FisTua. 

A painful fenfation is frequently felt by the patient along 
the lower furface of the penis, extending as far as the anus, 
and depending on the inflamed ftate of the urethra. In moft 
cafes the erections are frequent, and generally productive of 
infinite pain, particularly when a forenefs exifts along the 
track of the urethra towards the anus, or when the com- 
plaint is complicated with chordee. See Cuorpre. 

The vifcid tranfparent fluid which is naturally fecreted by 
the glands of the urethra changes into a whitith aqueous 
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liquor, and the fecretion which takes place from the lining 
of this canal, and is intended for its lubrication, alfo becomes 
lefs tranfparent. At length both thefe fluids, becoming 
thicker and thicker, gradually aflume more and more the 
qualities of pus. The difcharge often undergoes an altera- 
tion in its colour and confiftence, a circumiftance which Mr. 
Hunter imputed to the difpofition of the parts by which 
the matter is formed. Sometimes it iswhite, fometimes yellow, 
fometimes of a greenifh colour. Such varieties depend upon 
the diminution, or increafe of the inflammation, and not upon 
the poifonous quality of the matter; for the fame appear- 
ances happen whenever the parts are irritated in a certain 
degree by any caufe whatfoever, as feveral faéts confirm. 
Dr. Swediaur injeéted into his urethra fome cauttic volatile 
alkali mixed with water, by way of experiment. iF he 
pfual fymptoms of a gonorrhcea enfued, together with a dif- 
charge which had the fame appearances and alterations of 
colour, as the matter of the gonorrhcea virulenta. We have 
already ftated that the fame circumi{tances mott frequently 
attend the employment of bougies. ; 

In the generality of inflances, the difcharge does not 
proceed from any great extent of the urethra, not from more 
than an inch, or an inch anda half of that part of the paf- 
fage, which is neare{t the orifice in the glans penis. This 
diltance was what Mr. Hunter ufed to name the fpecific ex- 
tent of the inflammation. Before this celebrated furgeon 
flourifhed, it was commonly fuppofed, that the matter came 
from the whole of the urethra, and even from Cowper’s 
glands, the proftate, and the veficulx feminales. Due at- 
tention to the fymptoms, however, makes this idea feem 
quite improbable. If, for example, every part of the ure- 
thra, beyond the bulb, or if the bulb itfelf contributed to 
the difcharge, the matter would be propelled out of the 
paflage in the fame manner as the femen, that is to fay, by 
a fudden convulfive kind of a@tion. Jt is well known that 
nothing can lodge in the bulb of the urethra, without imme- 
diately putting that part of the canal into action, particularly 
when in a {tate of irritation and inflammation. A drop of 
urine is not allowed to remain there, and if fimple warm 
water be injeCted thus far, it is inftantly forced out by the 
action of the acceleratores urine mufcles. Therefore it 
feems rational to conclude, that if the membranous and 
bulbous parts of the urethra, Cowper’s glands, the proftate, 
and the veficule feminales, all had a fhare in forming the 
matter, no fconer would a certain quantity have colleéted in 
the bulb, than an immediate expulfion would be occafioned 
by the mufcles of the part. No fymptom of this kind, 
however, is ufually obferved, although it occafionally hap- 
pens, that the acceleratores urine are affected with fpafmodic 
contraétions, which are particularly difpofed to occur juft 
after the patient has been making water, and do not feem to 
have any dependance onthe difcharge. 

Mr. Hunter has taken notice that when the inflammation 
is violent, fome of the veffels of the urethra often give way. 
Hence a hemorrhage arifes, which is moft profufe, juft after 
the patient makes water, though it alfo continues at other 
times. Sometimes the blood is inconfiderable in quantity, 
and only juft fufficient to give a red colour to the matter. 
The erc¢tions, which are fo frequent in this complaint, are 
apt to occafion an extravafation of blood, a fymptom which 
is always attended with an increafe of the pain felt at the 
tine of making water ; but the bleeding always ia the end 
leflens the inflammation, and tends to the relief of the 
patient. : 

The inflammation, accompanying a gonorrheea, is attended 
with feveral of the characters of common inflammation ; 


‘ 


but yet it differs alfo from the latter affeGtion in. many 
refpects. It does not excite any pulfatory fenfation ; it 
caufes little pain, except what arifes from the irritation of 
the urine and the tenfion of the parts ; and the inflammatory 
irritation feldom extends beyond the affeéted furfaces. The 
reafon of fo large a quantity of pus being fecreted, in confe- 
quence of fo moderate an inflammation, has been attributed 
to the parts being fuch as naturally fecrete, fo that they 
readily alter the natural into a morbid fecretion. 

Although the inflammation of a gonorrhea is commonly 
moderate, there are inftances in which it is exceedingly 
fevere, and extends into the reticular texture of the fur- 
rounding corpus fpongiofum urethre, particularly of that 
which is near the glans penis. Sometimes the inflamniation 
advances further along the corpus fpongiofum, and occafions 
afwelling, or extravafation of coagulating lymph, which is 
the caufe of chordee. We have already itated that the m- 
flammation occafionally gives rife to abfcefles of the glands 
of the urethra, particularly of thofe in the perineum, 

It isnot decidedly known in what manner the difeafe com- 
municates itfelf to the urethra. Some fuppofe that the in- 
flammation creeps from the glans penis to the edges of the 
orifice of the urethra, and thence further into the paflage. 
Thefe reafoners will not allow the probability of a common 
opinion, that fome of the infectious matter gets into the 
urethra at the time of coition. At all events it feems clear, 
that none of the contaminating fluid can get as far as the 
difeafe extends in ordinary initances, much lefs in others, 
where the affe¢tion reaches a great way towards the bladder, 
There are fome facts which tend to prove that the fimple 
application of the infectious matter to the end of the penis 
may give rife to a gonorrhea. A cafe related by Mr. 
Hunter in his treatife on the venereal difeafe, feems to con- 
firm the truth of what we have mentioned. é 

As we have already obferved, the complaint feldom extends 
further along the urethra, than about an inch and a half, or 
two inches. Mr. Hunter thought, that this part of the ca- 
nal appeared to be mott fufceptible of the particular kind of 
inflammation brought on by the infeétion, and it conftituted, 
what he ufed to term, the fpecific diflance of the diforder. 
However, neither the fenfations of which the patient com- 
plains, nor the irritation of the parts, are confined to the real 
feat of the difeafe. ‘The neighbouring parts are often affected 
witha variety of fymptoms, of a nature more or lefs fevere, 
fuch as uneafinefs, and even pains every where about the pubes, 
fcrotum, perineum, anus, and hips. It is often neceflary 
to fufpend the tefticles, which become fo irritable, that the 
leaft accident, or exertion, which, in other circumiftances, 
would have no effect, makes them fwell. It frequently hap- 
pens that the glands in the groin are fympathetically affeét- 
ed; they fwelfand inflame, though they donot commonly 
fuppurate. Cafes alfo occur in which the irritation extends 
to the buttocks, thighs, and abdominal mufcles, occafion- 
ing acute pain, {welling, and extreme forenefs of the parts, 
and putting the patient under the neceflity of always con- 
tinuing in an horizontal pofture. Thefe fymptoms, how- 
ever, are not {triftly inflammatory: if the patient be bled, 
his blood does not exhibit the inflammatory cruft, and the 
conftitution is little or not at all affected. 

When the cafe, independently of the affeCtions arifing 
from fympathy, is not more violent than what has been 
defcribed, it is called a common gonorrhcea ; but the vio- 
lence of the eflential fymptoms of the difeafe will be more 
or lefs confiderable, according as the patient is more or lefs 
fufceptible of fuch complaints as depend upon irritation. 
Thus, in particular “habits, the inflammaticn does net con- 
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fine itfelf to the {pecific diftance, but reaches all along the 
urethra. Severe pain is alfo frequently experienced in the 
perineum. Sometimes the acceleratores urine mufcles are 
affeCted | with the fpafmodic contractions, of which fome 
mention has already been made. Such f{pafm is particularly 
apt to come on when the patient has juft finifhed making 
water ; it fhews itfelf by the manner in which the laft drops 
of -urine are expelled ; and itis generally attended with con- 
tractions of the ereétores mufcles. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation is fo great as to occafion a fwelling, and even an ab- 
{cefs in the cellular membrane. It has already been ob- 
ferved, that the moft common fituation of fuch fuppuration 
is in Cowper's glands ; but the fmall glands of the bulb 
may alfo be affected in a fimilar manner, and the irritation, 
in certain in{tances, is found to extend even to the bladder 
itfelf. 

When the latter organ is once affected, it becomes more 
fufceptible of every kind of irritation, fo that very diltrefling 
complaints are apt to be produced, _It is no longer capable 
of bearing the degree of diftention of which it is capable 
in the healthy ftate. ‘Hence the patient cannot hold his 
water in the ufual way ; but no fooner does the inclination to 
difcharge it arife, than he is immediately compelled to make 
the evacuation, notwithitanding the fevere pain, which, while 
the urine is efcaping, is felt in the bladder, and efpecially 
about the glans penis. ‘This pain has been compared with 
what is experienced ina fit of the ftone, and it lafts for fome 
time after the evacuation is completed. 

The ureters, and even the kidnies, are fometimes fympa- 
thetically affected, when the bladder is confiderably inflamed 
orirritated. Such an occurrence, however, is exceedingly 
uncommon. Mr. Hunter mentions his having feen an in- 
flammation of the peritoneum brought on by a fevere affec- 
tion of the bladder in gonorrhoea ; and others have obferved 
a violent inflammation of the kidnies from the fame~caufe, 
(See Encyclopédie Méthodique partie Chirurgicale, tom. 1. 
p. 584.) It has already been mentioned that a chordee is one 
of the occafional effeéts of a gonorrhea. It arifes in general 
from inflammation ; but in fome cafes it appears to be en- 
tirely of a fpafmodic nature. 

When the inflammation is not confined to the urethra and 
its glands, but fpreads further, it attacks the fubftance of 
the corpus fpongiofum, where it occafions an extravafation of 
coagulating lymph, which, uniting the cells together, makes 
the urethra incapable of yielding and being ftretched-in the 
fame degree as the corpora cavernofa. Hence, during an 
erection, the pegis becomes bent forward. The adhelion of 
the cells of the corpus fpongiofum urethre together, which 
is the caufe of chordee, in general, comes on in confe- 
quence of mere inflammation of the canal ; but occafionally 
it is the effe& of a fpecies of inflammation, which is feen ac- 
companying certain ill-conditioned chancres. A chordee 
often continues after all the other fymptoms of a gonorrhoea 
have quite ceafed. 

A chordee is fometimes altogether fpafmodic, in which 
cafe it is feen ‘to difappear and re-appear alternately, at in- 
determinate intervals. At one time the ereétions, which 
are fo common in cafes of gonorrhea, happen without being 
attended with any curvature of the part ; while at other pe- 
riods the chordee takes place ina great degree ; the intervals 
of time between thefe changes being fometimes remark- 
ably fhort. 

A {welling of the teflicles is a frequent confequence of a 
gonorrhea. It may happen in any ftage of the difeafe ; 
but, perhaps, it takes place moit frequently when the com- 
plaint is on the decline, It was conlidered by Mr. Hunter 
as an affection arifing from fympathy. It is {een attending 
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any kind of irritation in the urethra, whether occafioned by 
injections, bougies, or any other circumftance. In many 
cafes, the {welling comes on and difappears very fuddenly, or 
feems to leave one tefticle to attack the other. 

The {welling of the tefticle generally begins with a foft, 
pulpy tumefaction of its glandular part, which becomes ra- 
ther painful when handled. The tumour afterwards increafes 
in fize and firmnefs, and produces confiderable pain. The in- 
flammation feldom ends in fuppuration, though fome inftances 
of this kind are met with. The epididymis (efpecially its 
lower end) is ufually the hardeit part ; but, frequently, the 
induration and {welling attack the whole of the epididymis, 
and form a fort of knob at its upper part. The {permatic 
chord alfo is often affected, efpecially the vas deferens, which 
is thickened, and exceedingly tender. Sometimes the veins 
of the teiticles are varigofe. 

The inflammation of the tefticle, as well as that of the ure- 
thra, is frequently attended with fympathetic fymptoms of 
irritation in other parts ; for inftance, pain at the lower end 
of the fpine, a fenfe of weaknefs in the loins, colic pains, 
naufea, flatulence, diforder of the digeftive organs, &c. 

The {welling of the tefticle is noticed to take place re- 
markably often juft when the painin the urethra has {ubfided, 
and the difcharge has ftopped; or elfé the truth is, that 
on the tefticle becoming affected, the fymptoms of irritation 
in the urethra immediately ceafe. Here it is fomewhat diffi- 
cult to determine which is the caufe, and which the effeét: 
However, it is worthy of remark, that it is not uncommgn 
for the tefticle to begin to fwell at the very momeat when the 
inflammation of the urethra, and the difcharge, are becoming 
worfe. - Sometimes the epididymis alone is affeéted ; fome- 
times only the vas deferens ; and, on other occafions, only 
the fpermatic chord.. No reafon can be affigned, why one 
of thefe parts fhould be affected rather than the reft. The 
inflammation of thefe organs is frequently attended with a 
ftrangury, efpecially when the difcharge is fupprefled ; 
and, indeed, it is remarked, that the ftoppage of the run- 
ning generally brings ona tendency of that diftrefling com- 
plaint. ; 

Another occafional effect of a gonorrhea is a {welling of 
the lymphatic glands in the groin, a fymptom, which is of 
the fame nature as the inflammation of the  tefticle, but 
much more common. It has been fuppofed that the tume- 
faétion of the glands depends on the abforption of fome of 
the matter from the urethra; but Mr. Hunter contended 
againit this opinion. He thought that, in gonorrhea, the 
matter was *feldom abforbed, and he derived this fentiment 
partly from feemg that a lues venerea was {cldom the con- 
fequence of this difeafe’ However, this argument will have 
no weight with thofe praétitioners, who difbelieve in the doc- 
trine that the poifons of gonorrhea and the venereal difeate 
are of the fame nature. Another confideration, which influ- 
enced Mr. Hunter,’will meet with more general approbation, 
It was the fact, that any fimple mechanical irritation of irrita- 
ble organs 1s capable of exciting an inflammation. of their 
abforbents, and of the: glands to which fuch veffels run. 
Now, fince the lymphatics and their glands ufually inflame 
before fuppuration has taken place in the part originally 
affeted, and their inflammation often fubfides as foon as this 
lait occurrence begins, we mutt conclude, that the {welling 
of the inguinal glands, in gonorrhea, arifes altogether from 
the irritation in the urethra; It is: oSferved alfo, that 
fuch fwellings almoit always admit of refolution, while 
thofe which originate from the abforption of venereal’ matter 
fromchancres very frequently fuppurate, burit, and turte 
into fyphilitic ulcers. It is true, however, that {wellings of 
the inguinal glands, induced by the irritation of gonorrhea, 
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tio fometimes end in abfceffes and fores; but no lues vene- 
rea follows, nor is mercury requifite for the cure. 

Another fympathetic affection, fometimes attendant on a 
clap, is a {welling of the abforbent veffels themfelves. In 
fome inftances, this fymptom accompanies the {welling of the 
-glands. It makes its appearance in the form of a hard, 
painful cord, which, proceeding from the prepuce, extends 
along the dorfum of the penis, fometimes as far as the groins. 
This effect is not the confequence of the abforption of mat- 
ter; for it is feen attending other irritations in the urethra, 
where no fufpicion of any irritating or poifonous matter 
being taking up by the lymphatics can be entertained by any 
kind of reafoning whatfoever. ‘The fymptom is fometimes 
brought on by the employment of bougies, in the treatment 
of itrictures. It was for a long while fuppofed, that the 
matter which is difcharged from the urethra, in cafes of 
gonorrhea, was furnifhed from ulcers in this canal; but 
obfervation at length deteéted, that the opinion was dellitute 
of all foundation. Dr. William Hunter is reputed to have 
been the firft who afferted, that in gonorrhea no ulcers ex- 
ifted in the urethra, and he is faid to have begun to inculcate 
the fact in his le&tures about the year 1750. This celebrat- 
ed phyfician had derived his fentiment from fome particular 
cafes which he had feen, where a large quantity of pus had 
been formed upon the furface of the vifcera, without any ul- 
ceration of thefe parts whatfoever. In 1753, his brother, 
Mr. John Hunter, had an opportunity of diflecting the bodies 
ef two malefaGors, who were executed, while it was known 
that they were affected with a fevere gonorrhea. After a 
mit careful examination, no ulceration could be difcovered : 
the urethra of each was merely found to be rather redder 
than natural, particularly near the glans penis. Mr. Hun- 
ter afterwards opened the urethra of many patients who had 
died with gonorrhea upon them, and he never could find 
any veltiges of ulceration. It conftantly appeared, that the 
membranous lining of the canal, near the glans penis, was 
redder than ufual, and that the lacunz were frequently filled 
with pus. Morgagniis faid to have remarked the fame fact. 
(De Sedibus et Caufis Morborum. Epift. 44. § 7.) 

As an attempt has been made by a late writer, Dr. Swe- 
diaur, to transfer the honour of the difcovery from the Hun- 
ters to Morgagni, we deem it our duty to obferve, that we 
cannot difcover any accuracy, or juitice, in the doétor's 
ftatement, fince Morgagni’s work was not publifhed till 
1761. 

Although there can now remain no doubt, that in go- 
norrhzea there are no u'cers effentially, or commonly pre- 
fent in the urethra, to furnifh the matter which is difcharg- 
ed, yet Mr. Hunter himfelf has explained, that a fore, 
eccafioned by the burlling of an abfcefs in one of the glands 
ef this paffage, is fometimes produced. T'his kind of ulce- 
vation, however, never takes place till lone after the com- 
mencement of the running, and it is quite of a different na- 
ture from fuch fores as were fancied to be the caufe of go- 
horrhea. 

We fhall now confider the identity of the gonorrhea and 
venereal poifons. It has been reprefented by fome furgical 
authors, that the effential difference between gonorrhoea and 
the venereal difeafe depends upon the circumitance of the 
firft complaint being an affection of a fecreting furface. 
Many other writers, and we may add, the generality of en- 
lightened practitioners in this country, contend, that the two 
dileafes originate from different poifons, a fentiment which 
is fupported by the ftriking diffimilarity of the two affee- 
tions, and the wide difference of theiz modes of cure. 

Such authors, as maintain the doctrine of the two com- 
plaints being the confequence ef different diftiné poifons, 


found their arguments upon various circumftances. Firfk, 
the hiftory of thefe difeafes, and of their progrefs in dife- 
ferent countries. Secondly, the phenomena peculiar te 
each diforder. ‘Thirdly, the remedies neceflary for the 
cure. 

It is afferted, that the venereal difeafe and gonorrheea did 
fot make their appearance in Europe at the fame period’; 
but that the former was many years antecedent to the lat- 
ter. The fame thing ts itated to have happened in other 
parts of the world, whither Europeans have conveyed the 
venereal virus. For initance, the venereal difeafe was known 
in China almoft immediately after it had made its appearance 
in Europe ; yet it is remarked by Aftruc, that at the time 
when he wrote, gonorrhea was a malady which had only 
been very recently obferved among the Chinefe. Alfo, in 
the South-fea iflands, difcovered in modern times, where 
both the venereal difeafe and gonorrhea were unknown be- 
fore the landing of European navigators, but where thefg 
maladies were afterwards diffufed, gonorrhcea was not no- 
ticed till feveral years after fyphilitic diforders had Begun to 
fhew themfelves. Claps are faid to have been yet unknown 
to the natives of the South-fea iflands, at the period when 
captain Cook was performing his fecond voyage. (Dun- 
can’s Medical Cafes and Obfervations.) All thefe circum. 
ftances have been adduced to prove the difference between 
that virus which gives rife to the venereal difeafe, and that 
from which gonorrhea has its origin. d 

On the other hand, the circumitances attending the com- 
mencement of the venereal difeafe in thefe remote countries, 
led Mr. Hunter to draw a conclufion diametrically oppofite 
to the one deduced by the foregoing clafs of reafoners ; for, 
he obferves, that it is almoft impoflible for a man to have a 
chancre during a voyage of feveral months, without the 
whole of the penis being deitroyed, while it is well known, 
that a gonorrhcea may lait an immenie time, without lofing 
the charaéter of being virulent. It is related in the account 
of captain Cook’s voyage, that the inhabitants of Otaheite, 
who were infected with the gonorrhea, went up the coun- 
try and got well; but that when the confequence of the 
malady was the venereal difeafe, the latter was mcurable. 
Hence it is inferred, that the complaint which the Ctahei- 
teans contraéted was the gonorrhea, fince chaneres and ve= 
nereal affe€tions would never have yielded to the fimple means 
which were adopted. Befides, if the diforder had confifted 
of chancres, and the natives of Otaheite had been acquaint- 
ed with the mode of curing fuch fores, it is contended, that 
they would likewife have underftood how to cure other ye- 
nereal fymptoms. We find, alfo, from the perufal of cap- 
tain Cook’s third voyage, that the venereal difeafe afterwards 
raged in all its forms in the ifland of Otaheite. Now, fince 
there is no document to fhew, that the gonorrhcea was again 
introduced into that ceuntry, fubfequently to Cook’s fecond 
vilit, it is conclided, that every form of the venereal difeafe 
which has been obferved there has been derived from one 
fource, which, in all probability, was a gonorrhea. 

Mr. Hunter mentions a gentleman who hada gonorrhoea 
thrice, of which he was cured without mercury. About 
two months after each infeGtion, he had fymptoms of lues 
venerea. The firft were ulcers in the throat; the fecond 
were blotches on the fkin ; both which forms of the difeafe 
yielded to mercury. Thirdly, two punétures were made on 
the penis, with a lancet dipped in the matter of a gonorrhea. 
One of thefe prodnced, on the part of the prepuce where it 
was made, a red, thickened fpeck, which increafed’ and 
difcharged fome matter. This fuppefed chancre healed: on 
having its furface repeatedly deftroyed by cauftic. The 
other puacture was made on the glans, where it was followee 
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by a pimple, full of yellowifh matter. This pimple was 
touched with cauftic, and healed in the fame way as the fore 
onthe prepuce. Four months afterwards the chancre on 
the prepuce broke out again ; then it healed, and returned. 
This it did feveral times; but always healed without any 
application to it. While the fores remained on the prepuce 
and glans, a bubo formed in the groin. A fufficient quan- 
tity of mercury was given to cure the gland locally, but not 
to prevent the conttitution from being affected. ‘Two months 
after the cure of the bubo, a wenereal ulcer, according to 
Mr. Hunter, formed on one of the tonfils. This was cured 
by mercury ; but the medicine was purpofely left off as foon 
as the fore was fkinned over, in order to fee what parts 
would next be affected. 

About three months afterwards, copper-coloured blotches 
made their appearance in the rion and the ulcer on the 
tonfil recurred. This difeafe was again only palliated by 
mercury ; but the complaints returned in the fame fituation 
as before ; and were ultimately cured by a proper quantity 
of mercury 

On the other hand, doubts muft exift, concerning this ac- 
count of the matter of gonorrhoea, when the following cir- 
cumftances are taken into confideration : 

1ft. It is impoffible to fay what time may elapfe between 
the application of venereal poifon to the penis, and the com- 
mencement of ulceration. Therefore, Bougainville’s failors, 
alluded to by Mr. Hunter, might have contraéted the aa 
tion at Rio de la Plata; but actual ulcers on the penis 
might not have formed till about five months afterwards, 
we the fhip arrived at Otaheite. 2dly. The fecond ar- 
gument adduced by Mr. Hunter is certainly inconclufive. 
Every ulcer in the throat is not regularly venereal. A 
common ulcer may heal while the patient is ufing mercury. 
Hence the cure, apparently accomplifhed by this medicine, 
is no proof that the complaint was fyphilitic. 3dly. The 
faft fact of inoculation is undoubtedly very ftrong. But, 
though the infertion of gonorrheeal matter, or any other 
morbid matter, beneath the cuticle, will undoubtedly pro- 
duce troublefome local complaints, may we not doubt that 
the fores, in the above cafe, were actually venereal ones? 
Can we implicitly depend on the continence of the fubjeé 
of the above remarkable experiments, during the long {pace 
of four months, between the healing of the fore onthe prepuce, 
and its recurrence ? If we cannot, the inference, in regard to 
the power of _gonorrheeal matter fo communicate the veneneal 
difeafe remains uneltablifhed. How much more conclufive 
in this refpect, the experiments would have been, had the 
inoculation been pra€tifed on any other part but the penis. 
If the matter of gonorrhcea be capable of communicating 
the venereal difeafe, why does not the difcharge commonly 
produce chancres on the glands and prepuce, with which 
parts it mult lie in contaét a very confiderable time in every 
cafe? Why alfo does not the prefence of a chancre fre- 
quently caufe a gonorrhea? If the infection of gonorrhea, 
and the venereal difeafe, be really of the fame identical 
nature, certainly, it feems very extraordinary, that the 
former complaint fhould receive no benefit from mercury, 
and the latter difeafe invariably require this fpecific re- 
medy. 

With refpeét to the venereal difeafe and gonorrhoea having 
arifen in Europe and elfewhere at different periods, it has 
been obferved by fuch writers, as incline to the belief in the 
identity of the virus of the two affections, that every kind 
of contagious difeafe appears with greater violence in new- 
infected counvrce! than in other fituations where it has been 
aconliderable time endemial. In this manner, an endeavour, 
which, in our opinion, is quite nnfuccelsful, is made to ex- 


plain the caufe why the gonorrhoea generally did not make 
its a appearance till a long while after the venereal difeafe had 
fhewn itfelf in much worfe fhapes. The fame clafs of 
reafoners alfo affert, that, notwith{tanding the diligent en- 
quiries of many able men, there is ftill a degree of doubt 
concerning the exa¢t time when thefe difeafes originated, 
and, of courfe, concerning the point, whether one of them 
aétually exilted a long while before the other. As we fhall 
have occafion to treat of the origin of the venereal difeafe 
hereafter (fee Luxs VENEREA), we fhall not enter into 
this difquilition in the prefe nt article. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to exprefs cur f{ufpicions, that difcharges 
from the urethra muit have been oceafional difeafes. from 
time immemorial:. Whether there be a fpecies of gonorrhea 
truly venereal, that i¢ to fay, one ian depends upon the 
fame virus, as fy philis, there m: ay Fos ever remain Aoteeck 
but, that there are claps or difcharge which arife from 
no poifonous or infe¢tious matter adters Fae r, but altogether 
from mere irritation in the urethra, as, in certain cafes of 
ftrictures, is certain and undifputed. Vhefe gonorrheas 
mutt have prevailed as long as that canal has been liable to 
various kinds of irritation. 

One argument adduced againft the identity of the virus, 
is derived from the ftriking difference o} bfervab ie in the 
progrefs and fyimptoms of ‘the two difeafes. When the 
venereal difeafe 1s BeBe it always grows worle and 
worfe, and fooner or later brings on the patient’s diffolution. 
On the contrary, a gonorrhea tends to a natural cure, and, 
though left to itfelf, commonly ends in a favourable. way. 

The advocates for the identity of the poifon, however, 
contend, that, i in order to account for this laft fa@ (which 
they ucorig not without exceptions), it is by no means 
neceflary to fuppofe a different virus. ‘They bring into 
confideration the circumftance of gonorrhea depending upon 
an inflammation of the furface of the urethra, and not ulec- 
ration; and they maintain, that the abforption of the 
venereal poifon generally happens much more eafily from 
ulcerated furfaces, than from fuch as are fimply inflamed. 
This mode of reafoning is brought forward as explanatory 
of the caufe why, in the majority of cafes, a gonorrhea re- 
mains entirely a local complaint, and admits of a {pontaneous 
cure, while the venerea) difeafe is always prone to extend 
itfelf, and {pread from one part of the body to another. 

An argument againik the identity of the virus is alfo 
founded on the reflection, that the venereal difeafe is only 
capable of communicating the venereal difeafe, and gonorr- 
hoca of imparting gonorrhwa. The partizans of the dec- 
trine which imputes this latter affeétion to the eee 
virus, acknowledge, that things do ufually correfpond with 
the flatement jut now given; but they affert that the 
contrary cafe is alfo frequently My iaaen. They remark, 
that we may catily convince ourfelyes of this circumttance, 
by a fact which is well known to practitioners, namely, 
that when perfons, who have a gonorrhaa, are not De 
cularly careful to keep the glans and prepuce clean, chan- 
cres are very apt to form upon thefe parts, and by one fuch 
fore the whole fyitem may become infeéted. It is alfo 
aflerted, that, indepe nde ntly of the formation of any chanere, 
there are cafes proving, that the venereal difeafe may be the 
confequence of a gonorrhea, and that every furgeon of ex- 
tenfiye practice Paiboneetan ith inflances of this kind. One 
of the moft remarkable on record, is that related by Mr. 
Hunter ; and it having been already noticed by us in the 
prefent article, we need not dwell upon it again, 

With refpect to chancres arifing from the matter of 
gonorrhea being im contact with the glans and prepuce, 
we. do, undgubtedly, fee both men dud women who have 
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claps and chancres together ; but, in our opinion, it is moft 
rational to impute the fores to the application of venereal 
pus from chancres, together with the gonorrheal matter, 
at the time of coition. We have no doubt that this act is 
often performed, when, between the two parties, both kinds 
of infeétion are prefent. 

Certainly it feems extraordinary, that if the virus be of 
the fame nature in both cafes, the two effects fhould notalways 
occur in the fame patient. We ought naturally to expect, 
that when a gonorrhea makes its appearance firit, it would 
always be the caufe of a chancre ; and that when a chancre 
is the firft fymptom, it would invariably be the occafion of 
gonorrhea. We difmifs from prefent confideration the 
affertion of fuch writers as defend the identity of the virus, 
that, in fome few inftances, one malady does become the 
caufe of the other. Mr. Hunter fufpeéted, that the irrita- 
tion of one of the parts, forming the feats of the two dif- 
eafes, became the prefervative of the other. 
that when the urethra inflames and difcharges matter, the 
adjacent external parts might, on that very account, be 
exempt from a difeafe which they would otherwife inevitably 
contraét, by reafon of the effect. of the very virus which 
gave rife to the gonorrhea. The fame celebrated writer 
alfo entertained a fufpicion, that when a chancre attacks 
the glans, or prepuce, the urethra might become infufcep- 
tible of the irritation, which, without the external difeafe, 
would certainly lead to a difcharge from that canal. 

This mode of explanation appears to us fomewhat theore- 
tical. We are of opinion, alfo, that in arguing in this way, 
the advocates for the identity of the virus only bring for- 
ward the fhadow, inftead of the fubftance of reafon. In faét, 
they fay nothing more than that fuppofed vénereal matter 
cannot make the external parts of the penis ulccrate, becaufe 
there is an irritation in the urethra; and that the urethra 
cannot be affeéted with gonorrheza, becaufe a chancre already 
occupies the external parts. If this reafoning be not hypo- 
thetical and fanciful, we cannot conceive what arguments: 
can ever be confidered fo. Chey who talk in this manner, 
inadvertently fall into difficulties, and make one opinion 
inconfiftent with another. Thus, they have already told us, 
that, occafionally, a chancre is apt to occur, when patients 
with gonorrhea negleét to keep the glans and prepuce 
clean ; yet, according to their principles, a clap renders the 
external parts infufceptible of infeétion, and, of courfe, 
there would be no need of cleanlinefs as a prefervative. We 
think that the weaknefs of the argument mutt be obvious to 
the youngeft ftudent, who, on his entrance into any venereal 
ward of an hofpital, is almoit fure of immediately finding a 
patient who has at the fame time both chancres and go- 
norrheea. 

The different treatment required by gonorrheea and the 
venereal difeafe, is another argument againft the identity of 
the virtts, mercury being unneceffary in claps, and the fole 
fpecific in the other complaint. The partifans of the oppo- 
fite opinion endeavour to diminifh the force of this fact, by 
adverting to the different ways in which the two difeafes 
affeét the parts which are attacked, and by maintaining that 
no juit inference can be drawn from the difference of treat- 
ment, while the particular a€tion of mercury, on various 
parts affected with the venereal poifon, is not underftood. 
*Ehey alfo contend that, though mercury may have no effeét 


in fonorrhcea, when ufed in the fame way as for other vene-’ 


real \affeCtion:, yet, when applied to the: urethra: itfelf, it 
{:cves co moderate the fymptoms, and accelerate the cure. 
Having feen the calomel injection employed in fome hun- 
dreds of cafes, with lefs- benefit than the comman vitriolic 
bue, we cannot aflent to the lait obfervation. The other 


He thought,: 


remarks, being bare opinions, may be received or not, ag 
the judgment of the reader may incline him; but, for our 
own part, we have no hefitation in refufing them a place 
among fuch information as is founded on rational evidence. 

We {hall now fay a few words, refpe€ting the time, be- 
tween the application of the infection and the beginning of 
its effects. 

In the greater number of difeafes, a certain {pace of time 
always elapfes between the application of the caufe and the 
firft appearance of the effect. The time when a gonorrhea 
begins, after contamination, varies confiderably in different 
caies. In fome examples, the poifon takes effe@ in a few 
hours, as Mr. Hunter has feen two or three times; while, 
in other inftances, the complaint does not fhew itfelf till the 
end of five or fix weeks. There are alfo cafes to be met 
with, in which the diforder begins at all the intermediate 
periods. It is calculated, that the moft common time of 
its origin is in the {pace between the fixth and twelfth day. 
In one inftance, in which the malady did not commence till 
the end of fix weeks, it was noticed by Mr. Hunter, that 
the affection was preceded by various fymptoms of irrita- 
tion, and uncommon fenfation, in the parts. Hence, this_ 
celebrated author concluded, that the virus feldom, or never, 
remains fo long ina¢tive; but that the inflammatory {tate 
may exit a good while before fuppuration takes place. 
The delay in the commencement of the difcharge, however, 
may be owing to caufes which are not underftood, and this 
is very likely to be true, if we confider that fome cafes of 
geonorrheea do not begin for five or fix weeks after infeétion, 


and yet are not preceded by any remarkable fymptom what- 


foever. 

The obferyations already made in a preceding part of this 
article, muft have apprized the reader, that diicharges from 
the urethra may originate from more caufes than one, and 
from more irritations than that which is produced by one 
particular kind of virus. There are fometimes fpontaneous 
difcharges from this paflage, while no immediate caufe what- 
ever is affignable. Such inftances as occur independently 
of a fpecific gonorrheal, or, according to the Hunterian 
dotrine, the venereal virus, have been termed /imple or be- 
nign. Some affert, that thefe cafes may be known by their 
coming on immediately after coition, and it is violent from the 
very beginning; while the virulent gonorrhea does not com- 
mence till after fome days, and grows gradually worfe. 
However, this criterion is infufficient: fimple gonerrheeas 
are not always owing to coition, nor are they always fudden 
in their appearance. : 

Mr. Hunter kas feen the urethra fympathize with the 
gums in dentition, and all the fymptoms of gonorrhwa affeé& 
the fame infant feveral times. The author of the article 
Gonorrhée, in the Encyclopédie Méthodique, alfo mentions 
his having feen two female children, who were affected 
during dentition with a difcharge from the pudenda, attend- 
ed by a certain degree of inflammation, and pain in making 
water. ’ . 

We fhall next introduce a few remarks on the effect of 
the difcharge on the parts producing it. 

It was formerly not an uncommon opinion, that the dif- 
charge was a means employed by nature for carrying off the 
virus occafioning the complaint, and thus bringing about a 
cure. However, it is impoflible for this to be true, with 
refpect to inflammations, which arife from a fpecific virus; 
for, fuppofing the fuppuration could wath away all the 
poifon, caufing the original irritation, yet, as all the mat- 
ter afterwards fecreted is equally virulent, no good would 
be done; the irritation, according to the preceding idea; 
would ke perpetuated, and, of courfe, the difcharge. a 
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Yall occurrence, however, we need hardly remark, is not 
the cafe. he affection of the urethra in gonorrha@a is not 
kept up by the matter, but by the f{pecific quality of the 
inflammatien itfelf, which, in all probability, can never con- 
tinue beyond a limited time, fince the fymptoms at length 
{pontaneoufly fubfide. Had the infectious matter, which is 
formed in the courfe of the difeafe, the power of protracting 
the original irritation, the diforder would have no termina- 
tion. 

In gonorrhea, as in many other difeafes, the morbid 
action of the parts affected cannot go on for along while in 
the fame way. After having increafed in violence to a cer- 
tain degree, it naturally tends to become weaker; and the 
fymptoms of the diforder which depend upon fuch a€tion, 
at length, entirely ceafe. The time of this ceflation will 
vary according to circumftances; for if the irritated parts 
be very fufceptible of the fpecific irritation, the difeafed 
action mutt be more violent and lafting; but, in all cafes, 
this difference is always owing to fome particularity of con- 
{uitution, and not to any peculiarity of the virus. 

The reader is aware that Mr. John Hunter regarded the 
gonorrhea as one form of the venereal difeafe. It was the 
opinion of this diftinguithed man, that the venereal difeafe 
was only capable of a natural ceffation, when it occupied a 
fecreting furface, from which it produced pus. He be- 
lieved that when the part attacked was not a fecreting one, 
and an ulcer was formed, the difeafe would of itfelf go on 
for ever. He referred this difference between gonorrhea 
and a chancre, however, more to the difference in the mode 
of adtion, than to that of the affected furfaces; for when 
the venereal virus produces an ulcer upon a fecreting fur- 
face, as it fometimes does upon the tonfils, and even the 
urethra itielf, fuch fores are not more difpofed to heal, 
than if they were fituated any where elfe in the body. 

It is fometimes obferved, in cafes of gonorrhea, that the 
parts which were firil irritated get well, while the irrita- 
tion is- communicated to another part of the fame furface, 
as happens, when it leaves the urethra near the glans, and 
affeéts that part of the canal which is further on towards 
the bladder. 

Admitting that every gonorrhea is capable of. getting 
well, without furcical afliftance, it may be doubted whether 
a perfon, who already has a gonorrhea, is fufceptible of 
the irritation of frefh gonorrheal matter, or that the clap 
which exifts could be augmented by its application. Mr. 
Hanter extended the fame cbfervation to every form of the 
venereal difeafe; and he ftates, that the matter of gonor- 
rhoea, or of achancre, put on an ulcerated bubo, does not 
in the leait retard the cure, although, if venereal matter be 
applied toa common fore, the venereal irritation will fre- 
quently be excited. Such facts are ftrongly in favour of 
the opinion, that the matter of gonorrhea has no effect in 
keeping up the complaint. The urethra is neither irritated 
by the infeCtious matter which it fecretes, nor can the irri- 
tation already exilting laft beyond a certain period. Even 
were frefh matter applied to the urethra, the complaint 
would probably get well with equal quickneis. 

_ Mr. Hunter extended the idea further, and even con- 
ceived that a frefh gonorrhea could not be contracted, 
were freth virus applied to the parts affeéted, at the period 
when the cure was juft on the point of being completed. 
Tie thought that, in time, the parts might be fo habituated 
to the imprefiion of the virus, as to become infenfible of it, 
and they muft have regained their natural and original ftate, 
ere the infectiow can again have fuch efle& upon them as to 
reproduce the complaint, 


The foregoing opinions do not reft altogether upon 
theory: they are alfo founded on experience and obferva- 
tion. Men, who have juft had a gonorrhea, have frequently, 
been known to. expofe themfelves to be infected again with- 
out any recurrence of the complaint taking place, while 
other healthy perfons, who had conne¢tion. with the fame 
woman, have immediately caught the malady... Perhaps, it. 
is on the fame principle, that the firft gonorrhea is generally 
the moft violent, and that fuch perfons as are often af- 
fected with claps have them more and more mildly, particu- 
larly when the intervals are fhort. 

In corroboration of thefe fentiments, Mr. Hunter relates 
feveral cafes, among which is the following: .a married 
man, who, for feveral years, had had no conneétion -with 
any woman except his own wife, happened to meet with an 
old acquaintance, who gave him a fevere gonorrhea, though 
fhe declared her belief that fhe was quite well. | Both 
adopted fome means of cure; but continued to cohabit to- 
gether during the treatment. The man got well, and it 
was prefumed that the woman was alfo cured. ‘They con- 
tinued to live together feveral months, without the former 
experiencing any inconvenience, or having any reafon to 
fuppofe that there was {till any thing the matter with the 
latter. At length they parted, and the woman formed a 
new attachment. She had no fooner made this laft con- 
nection, than fhe gave the new lover a gonorrhea. She 
again confulted Mr. Hunter, whom fhe ailured, that fhe 
had never cohabited with any others, except the preceding 
two; and confequently, if this be true, the infection of 
her lait lover muft have arifen from the very fame go=- 
norrheza, of which fhe fuppofed that fhe had been formerly 
cured. However, fhe now ufed no remedies, and the man, 
after he was well, continued to cohabit with her for feveral 
months without receiving any new infection. But her old 
lover now returning, after a year’s abfence, and thinking 
that, as fhe was living regularly with the fecond, there 
could be no danger, ventured to have conne¢tion with her ; 
the confequence was, that he caught another gonerrhea. 

Before defcribing the treatment, it is proper to fay a 
few words of the difeafe in women. 

The gonorrhoea in females is not fo complicated as in 
men, the parts affected being more fimple and fewer in 
number. In women the difeale is not fo eafy to be afcer- 
tained, becaufe they are alfo liable to a complaint, called 
the fluor albus, which has fome refemblance. A mere 
running from the parts is not fo much a proof of the ex- 
iftence -of an infectious gonorrhea in a woman, as a dif- 
charge without pain in a man; andin the former the difeafe 
will often exit, while there is no increafe whatever in the 
natural fecretion from the parts. Nor can any criterion be 
deduced from the kind of matter, fince the difcharge of 
the fluor albus frequently puts on all the appearances of 
gonorrheeal matter. Neither is pain, nor any peculiarity in 
the fenfations of the parts, neceliarily attendant upon the com- 
plaint in women. Mr. Hunter alfo remarks, that the appear- 
ance of the parts often gives us but little information; for 
he frequently examined them in patients;.who complained of 
all the ufual fymptoms, fuch as an increafed difcharge, pain 
ih making water, forenefs, &c. and yet he could perceive no 
difference in the look of the parts and of fuch as are quite 
healthy. When the patient was not confcious of any par- 
ticular fymptems, or.was difpofed to conceal her know- 
ledge of them, Mr. Hunter thought that fome judg- 
ment might be formed from her having had counetion 
with men fuppofed to be unfound, and from her power 
of communicating the difeafe to others, However, it is 
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acknowledged, that as this laft circumflance is derived from 
the teltimony of another perfon, there are obvious reafons 
why it fhould not always be trufted. 

When a woman contracts a gonorrhea, the vagina muft be 
firft attacked, a part which is not endued with confiderable 
fenfibility. Frequently, however, the complaint extends 
much further, producing difagrecable fenfations and fore- 
nefs of the infide of the labia, nymphz, clitoris, caruncule 
myrtiformes, and meatts urinarius. he parts are fome- 
times fo fore that the patient cannot bear them to be touch- 
ed; fhe can hardly walk; and a great deal of pain is ex- 
perienced when the urine comes into contaét with the fore 
furfaces, as it muft unavoidably do as often as the bladder 
is emptied. 

When the difeafe extends to parts which are more fenfi- 
ble than the vagina, and more fufceptible of inflammation, 
women have nearly the fame fymptoms as men; a fulnefs 
about the parts, a difcharge from the urethra, violent pain 
in making water, and great uneafinefs from the preffure 
on the parts in fitting. Sometimes the bladder is alfo 
affected. 

The inflammation frequently extends to fome depth, run- 
ning along the ducts of the glands, and affecting the glands 
themfelves, fo as to occafion hard fwellings under the fur- 
face of the infide of the labia. Thefe tumours often fup- 
purate, and burt near the orifice of the vagina. They re- 
femble the abfceffes in the glands of the urethra in men. 

The time in which a gonorrhea may be cured is ex- 
cecdingly variable, fome cafes terminating in a week, while 
others continue for months under the fame treatment. 

According to Mr. Hunter, the objeét in the cure is to 
deftroy the difpofition and {pecific mode of aétion in the 
folids of the parts, and, as foon as that change is accom- 
plifhed, the poifonous quality of the matter produced will 
alfo be deftroyed. Thus the difeafe may be cured though 
not always its confequences. 

A gonorrhea is not capable of being continued beyond 
a certain time in any conftitution, and when the com- 
plaint is violent and laits a long while, it is owing to the 
parts being very fufceptible of fuch irritation, and readily 
retaining it. 

Since there is ne {pecific medicine for the gonorrhea, 
it is very fortunate, as Mr. Hunter obferves, that time 
alone will effect a cure. This celebrated furgeon was in- 
clined to think, that, in cafes of gonorrhea, medicines 
were feldom of fervice, perhaps not more frequently 
than once in ten inftances. With the idea, that every go- 
norrheea cures itfelf, he gave certair. patients pills of bread, 
which were taken with great regularity. Thefe perfons all 
got well; but Mr. Hunter thought that fome of them 
were not cured quite fo foon as they would have been, had 
artificial means been employed. 

Yhe furgical methods of cure confilt of internal remedies 
and local applications; but in putting any plan of treatment 
in execution, more attention fhould always be paid to the 
nature of the conttitution, or to any attending difeafe in 
the parts themfelves, or parts connected with them, than to 
the running itfelf. a 

The nature of the conftitution is principally to be judged 
of from the local effeéts of the difeafe. Thefe are fo dif- 
ferent in different people as to require a great variety of 
treatment, a circumitance, fays Mr. Hunter, which has 
been too little attended to, every one endeavouring to at- 
tack the immediate fymptoms, as if he had a fpecific for a 
gonarrhea. 

We are firft to confider, whether the inflammation is vio- 


lent or mild, commor or irritable. When the fymptoma 
are violent, but of the common inflammatory kind, which 
is to be judged of from the attending circumftances, and 
particularly from the extent of the inflammation not ex- 
ceeding the f{pecific diftance, the local applications may be 
either of the irritating or foothing kind. In this ex- 
ample, irritating applications may be lefs dangerous, than 
when the inflammation is of the irritable fort, and may have 
the effeG of altering the fpecific action, the parts after- 
wards recovering of themfelves, as from any other com- 
mon inflammation. Mr. Hunter, however, expreffes his 
belief, that the foothing plan is the belt at the be- 
ginning. 

When the inflammation is great, and of the irritable kind, 
no violence is to be ufed in the treatment, as the fymptoms 
would thus only be increafed. Mr. Hunter thought, indeed, 
that there were fome cafes, which are exceptions to the lat- 
ter remark, the great degree of inflammation arifing entirely 
from a fufceptibility of this irritation, and not from any ge- 
neral irritability in the conftitution. He confeffes, how- 
ever, that fuch examples can feldom be difcriminated. 

When the fymptoms run very high, nothing fhould be 
done to itop the difcharge, as, were it to be checked, the 
inflammation would {till continue, and no good be effected. 

Mr. Hunter recommends us to alter the conftitution, if 
poflible, by remedies adapted to each difpofition, with a 
view to alter the ations of the parts arifing from fuch dif- 
politions, and reduce the difeafe to its fimple form. If the 
conftitution cannot be altered, we can only allow the ation 
to wear itfelf out. 

When the inflammation has confiderably abated, and the 
difeafe only remains in a mild form, its cure may be at- 
tempted either by internal remedies, or local applications. 
If local means are ufed, violence is ftill to be avoided, be- 
caufe it may bring back the irritation. At this period (con- 
tinues Mr. Hunter, gentle aitringents may be applied with 
a profpe&t of fuccefs; or, if the difeafe has begun mildly, 
and there are no figns of an inflammatory difpofition, either 
of the common, or irritable kind, an irritating inje€tion may 
be ufed, in order to get rid of the f{pecific mode of action 
quickly. Such application will increafe the fymptoms for 
atime; but, when it is left off, they will frequently abate, 
or wholly difappear. In fuch a ftate of parts, aftringents 
may be ufed: for the only thing to be done, is to procure 
a ceffation of the difcharge, which is now the principal 
fymptom, 

When the itching, pain, &c., are felt for fome time before 
the difcharge appears, Mr. Hunter rather prefers the foothing 
to the irritating plan of treatment.» He fufpected, that thus 
the coming out of the difcharge would be promoted, which 
occurrence he conceived was the firft ftep towards a re- 
folution of the irritatioa. He believed that, at all events, 
in this cafe, the employment of aftringents would be 
bad praétice, as, by preventing the difcharge from taking 
place, they might prolong the inflammation, and protraét 
the cure. Allo, in cafes of ftritures, and of difeafed tef- 
ticles, he is adverfe to the ufe of aitringents; for, fays he, 
while the difcharge lafts, both the other complaints are re- 
lieved. 

The internal remedies commonly recommended ina gonor- 
rheea, may be divided into evacuants and aftringents. The 
evacuants (fays Mr. Hunter), are principally of the purga- 
tive, or diuretic kind, and thefe are not confined to any par- 
ticular medicines, every practitioner fuppoling that he is in 
poffeflion of the beft. Some ufe mereurial evacuants ; 
whillt others carefully avoid mercury in every form. The 
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neutral falts have been given from the idea of their being 
cooling. Some of the profeflion have chigfly kept to diu- 
retics, perhaps with two views; firft, as evacuants acting 
mechanieally upon the urinary paflages, fo as to wath away 
the matter ; fecondly, as {pecifics. For this purpofe, nitre 
has been given, a medicine which has always been thought to 
have great effect in Jeflening inflammation, though Mr. Hun- 
ter had doubts concerning the truth of the opinion. Under 
every mode of treatment the patients always get well, and 
the cures are aferibed by each practitioner to his own 
favourite method. 

Mr. Hunter remarks, that ‘ to keep the body open in 
molt cafes, even when the patient is in other refpects in 
health, mu{t, no doubt, be proper; but what idea can we 
form of an irritation, produced all along the intettinal canal, 
curing a {pecific inflammation in the urethra? Yet there are 
cafes where 2 brifk purge has been of fervice, and even in 
fome has performed a cure. But I fufpeé, that, in fuch 
eafes, the difeafe had been continued by habit only, and 
that this practice would not have fucceeded in the beginning, 
A gentleman had 4 gonorrhea, all the fymptoms of which 
continued for two months, and by taking at once ten grains 
of calomel, which purged him molt violently, he was almoit 
immediately cured. The calomel could not have acted 
fpecifically, but by a kind of derivation, that is, an irrita- 
tion produced in one part, cured one that fubfilted in an- 
other ; but even if it fhould be granted, that in fome con- 
ftitutions purges have the power of making the folids lefs 
fufceptible of this irritation, it cannot be fuppofed they will 
have this effect in every cale: in fome conttitutions, they 
might debilitate, increale irritability, and of courfe increafe 
the fymptoms. ‘Thefe contrary effects mutt take place in 
different conftitutions, in which a medicine has no fpecific 
action. On the fuppotition of the cure being promoted by 
an evacuation from the blood, what fervice can purging 
out fome of the blood, in form of a fecretion from one part, 
do to an inflammation of another part ? On fuch a fuppofi- 
tion would not a fweat, or an increafe of faliva, by Ghewing 
tobacco, or ftimutating the nofe by fnuff, all tend equally to 
cure a gonorrhea? But humours having been confidered as 
the univerfal caufe of every difeafe, efpecially thofe in which 
pus is formed, or a difcharge produced, and purging having 
been fuppofed to be the cure for humours, purgatives were 
of courle made ufe of in this difeafe; and as the patients 
have always been cured, the practice became general!y clta- 
‘blifhed. 

“ Thofe who recommended mercury in this form of the dif- 
eafe, did it moit probably from the opinion, that this medi- 
cine was a {pecilic for the venereal difeafein all its forms. On 
this {uppofition, we can fee fome reafon for their practice, as 
it would be abforbed from the inteftines, circulate through 
‘the inflamed veffels of the urethra, and thereby deftroy the 
venereal irritation. Here we can only fuppofe it to a& 
by its fpecific virtue; but I doubt very much of mercury 
having any fpecific virtue in this fpecies of difeafe; for I 
find, that itis as foon cured without mercury as with it; and 
where this medicine is only ufed as a purge, or purged off the 
next day, and therefore allowed to aét merely upon the 
bowels, I cannot conceive that it could have any more effect 
upon the venereal inflammation in the urethra, than an irrita- 
tion in the bawels arifing from any other purgative. So little 
effeét, indeed, has this medicine upon a gonorrhea, that I 
have known a gonorrhea take place while under a courfe of 
mercury fufficient for the cure of a chancre. Whether the 
gonorrhoea arofe from the fame infection that produced the 
chancre I cannot fay; nor can it be eafily determined in 
“Sach cafes. Men have alfo been known to contract a go- 


norrheea when loaded with mereury for the cure of a lues 
venerea ; the gonorrhoea, neverthelefs, has been as difficult 
of cure as in ordinary cafes.’”? P. 72, &c. 

With refpeét to diuretics, confidered as evacuants, Mr. 
Hunter obferves, that they may have the fame general re- 
marks made on them as have been offered in regard to pur- 
gatives. It is poffible, fays he, that fpecific medicines, 
taken into the conftitution (if we had fuch), and pafling off 
by the urine, might aét upon the urethra in their pailage 
through it. The balfams and turpentines pafs off in this 
way, and become fpecifics for many irritations in the urinary 
paflages ; but how far medicines. which have the power of 
affecting particular parts when found, or when under difeafes 
peculiar to thofe parts, have alfo the powers of affecting a 
{pecific irritation in them, Mr. Hunter was uncertain. He 
conceived, however, that they might be capable of removing 
any attending irritation, though not the fpecific one. He 
thought, that diuretics did good inafmuch as they increafed 
the quantity of urine; but he believed fimple water was 
bett for this purpofe, or water joined with fuch things as en- 
courage the patient to drink a goud deal, as with tea, capil- 
laire, orgeate, &e. 

Attringeuts have frequently been preferibed, though with- 
out the approbation of the generality of regular practiu- 
oners. It was Mr. Hunter’s opinion, that {uch medicines 
did not leffen the inflammation, but that they often leflened 
the difcharge. 

With regard to local applications, they may he either in- 
ternal to the urethra, or external to the penis, In many 
cafes both kinds are proper. One would fuppofe, that what 
is applied to the urethra, mult be the moft likely to effe@ 
a cure, by coming immediately into contaét with the difeafed 
parts. 

Local applications to the urethra may be either in a folid 
or fluid form, each of which has its advantages and difadyan- 
tages. A fluid, (fays Mr. Hunter) is only a temporary ap- 
plication, and that of very fhort duration. 

The folid applications may remain a long time, and, in 
this refpe&t, would feem to be better than fluid ones; but 
in general they create irritation. They mutt be ufed in the 
form of a bougie, which Mr. Hunter imagined was com- 
monly injurious, when the parts were in an inflamed itate,. 
though he confefles, that he never faw any harm from it in 
any cafe, when employed with caution. 

Fluid applications to the infide of the urethra are ufually 
called injections, and, like the internal remedies, are without 
number. | However, as the inflammation is frequently re- 
moved under the ufe of injeétions of various kinds, have 
we not, (as Mr. Hunter notices) a itrong corroborating cir- 
cumiftance in favour of an opinion, that every fuch complaint 
will in time cure itfelf? This emment furgeon thought, 
however, that practice evinced, that an injection often has 
almoft an immediate effet upon the fymptoms, and, therefore,. 
that it muit have fome powers, though the injection, which 
would have the greateft fpecific effect, he believed, was not 
yet known. If an injection has no fpecilic powers, it muft 
be very uncertain in its effects, and can only be of fervice as 
far as it may be adapted to a peculiarity of conititution, or 
parts. As injections are only temporary applications, it be- 
comes neceflary to ufe them often, efpecially in cafes where 
they are found to be of fervice. They fhould therefore be 
apphed as often as convenient, perhaps every hour, or even 
oftener ; but Mr. Hunter adds, that this muit be regulated 
in fome meafure by the kind of injection ; for, if it be irri- 
tating, it will not be proper to ufe it fo often, as it may be 
productive of bad confequences. 

The fame author obferves, that many injetions remove 
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the fymptoms immediately, or fcon after the application, 
and prevent the formation of matter, which has given rife 
to the notion of their fhutting up the difeafe and driving it 
into the conflitution ; but this fuppofition cannot be true, 
fince the matter is the only fubftance in which the poifon is 
contained, and the formation of the poifon is infeparable 
from the formation of matter. Therefore, if we can pre- 
vent the one, the other cannot take place, and, of courfe, 
there can be no room for abforption; fo that there can 
neither be any power of infecting the conilitution in the fame 
perfon, nor of communicating the infection to others. 

Mr. Hunter divided injections into four kinds, namely, 
the irritating, fedative, emollient, and aftringent. He be- 
lieved that we are not acquainted with any {pecific one, al- 
though a mercurial injection, of fome fort or another, is 
frequently fancied to have fuch a quality. 

All irritating injections a€t upon the principle of pro- 
ducing an irritation of another kind, which ought to be 
greater than that of the gonorrhea, by which means the 
laft is deftroyed and the difeafe cured, although the pain 
and difcharge may {till be kept up by the application. 

Thefe fymptoms will foon go off, as foon as the injection 
is laid afide, becaufe they only arife from its irritating qua- 
lities. In this way bougies, as well as many injections, may be 
fuppofed to perform a cure; and although they increafe the 
fymptoms for a time, they never can increafe the difeafe it- 
felf, any more (fays Mr. Hunter) than. the fame injection, 
which would produce the fame fymptoms, if applied to the 
urethra of a found man, can communicate the difeafe. 
Moft of the irritating injeCtions haye an aftringent effect, 
and, when mild, prove fimply aftringents; their irritating 
quality depending chiefly upon their {trength. 

Mr. Hunter was not able to determine abfolutely the kind 
of cafes in which irritating injeCtions might be ufed with 
advantage. He thought, however, that fuch applications 
fhould never be ufed when there is already much inflammation, 
efpecially in conftitutions which cannot bear a great deal of 
irritation, as a previous knowledge of the difeafe in the 
fame perfon fometimes teaches us. Neither fhould thefe 
injections be ufed when the irritation has fpread beyond the 
fpecific diftance; when the tefticles are tender, or when 
they have become fore upon a fudden diminution of the dif- 
charge ; when the perineum is very fufceptible of inflamma- 
tion, and particularly if it fhould have formerly fuppurated. 
Irritating injections alfo ought not to be employed when 
there is a tendency in the bladder to irritation, which is 
known from the patient haying had, for fome time, a fre- 
quency in making water. In all the preceding cafes they 
do no good, and often do mifchief: Mr. Hunter thought he 
had feen abfceffes in the perineum brought on by their 
employment. 

In mild cafes, and in conftitutions which are not irrita- 
ble, fuch injections often fucceed, and remove the difeale 
almoft immediately. The praétice, however, as the fore- 
going writer remarks, ought to be attempted with caution, 
and not, perhaps, till milder methods have failed. Two 
grains of corrolive fublimate (hydrargyrus muriatus), dif- 
{olyed in eight ounces of diftilled water, are an eligible in- 
jeGtion’ of this kind; but an injection of only half this 
itrength may be ufed, when it is not the defign to attempt 
a very fudden cure. If, however, the Injection thus 
weakened fhould give confiderable pain, or occafion a great 
increafe of, forenefs in making water, it muft be {till more 
diluted, 

Sedative injections, according to Mr. Hunter, will al- 
ways be of fervice in cafes where the inflammation is confi- 
derable, not by leffening the difeafe itfelf, but by leflening 


the difeafed aétion, which always allows the natural actions 
of the part more readily to take place. They are likewife 
very ufeful in relieving the painful feelings of the patient. 
Perhaps, fays this celebrated furgeon, the beft fedative 
which we have is opium, as when given by the mouth or 
anus, as when applied to the part affeeted in the form of an 
injeGion. But even opium will not agree, nor ac as a feda- 
tive in all conftitutions or parts. On the contrary, it has 
often oppofite effects, producing great irritability, Lead 
may be reckoned a fedative, fo far as it abates inflammation, 
while, at the fame time, it may act as a gentle aftringent. 
Fourteen grains of faccharum faturni (acetite of lead), dif- 
folved in eight ounces of diitilled water, make a good feda- 
tive allringent injection. : 
Mr. Henter next remarks, that the drinking freely of 
diluting liquors may, perhaps, be confidered as having a 
fedative effect, as it in part removes fome of the caufes of 
irritation, rendering the urine lefs ftimulating, either to the 
bladder, when the irritation is there, or to the urethra in its 
paflage through it; and the plan may poflibly leffen. the 
fulceptibility of irritation. 'The vegetable mucilages of cer- 
tain feeds and plants, and the emollient genus, are recom- 
mended for impregnating the patient’s drink. Such fub- 
{tances pafs off with the urine, and render the evacuation of 
that fluid lefs painful. It is proper to notice, however, 
that Mr. Hunter does not appear to have a high opinion of 
the utility of this practice. P 


When the inflammation is very great, Mr. Hunter be- 
lieved, that emollient injections are the moft proper applica- 
tions. It feems probable, that they act firit by fimply 
wafhing away the matter, and then leaving a foft application 
to the part, in which way, fays this eminent writer, they 
can be of fingular fervice by leffening the irritating .effe@ts 
of the urine. A folution of gum arabic, milk and water, 
or {weet oil, will frequently leflen the pain and other fymp~ 
toms, when the more active injections have done nothing, 
or feemed to do harm. . : t 


When great irritation and forenefs prevail at the mouth 
of the urethra, the point of the fyringe cannot be intro- 
duced, and no attempt to ufe an injection ought'to be made. 
before the inflammation abates. Emollients may~be ufed 
externally in the form of fomentation, _ 


The aftringent injeGtions, obferves Mr. Hunter, can only 
act by leffening the difcharge. They can have no {pecific 
effect upon the inflammation. They fhould only be ufed to- 
wards the latter end of the difeafe, when it has become mild 
and the parts begin to itch. However, if the difeafe fhould 
begin mildly, they may be ufed at the very beginning ; for, 
by gradually leffening the difcharge, without increafing the 
inflammation, we complete the cure, and prevent a continua- 
tion of the difcharge called gleet. If the aftringent injec-: 
tions be ftrong, they will be irritating, and frequently in- 
creafe the difcharge, inftead of diminifhiag it. When weaker, 
they often ftop the running, without haftening, however, 
the cure in all cafes ; for the inflammation may {till continue 
even longer than it would have done, had the tendency to - 
fecretion not been removed. But fometimes an altringent 
injection will cure a flight irritation in a very few days. Mr. 
Hunter never found one aftringent more efficacious than, 
another. The aftringent genus, as dragon’s blood, the bal- 
fams, and the turpentines, diflolved in water; the juices of 
many vegetables, as oak bark, Peruvian bark, tormentil 
root, and, perhaps, all the metallic falts, as green, blue, 
and white vitriols; the falts of mercury, and alfo alum; - 
probably all aét much in the fame way. Mr. Hunter, hows - 
ever, owns that they do not act equally well in every go- 
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norrhea, and that changing the inje¢tion will often fucceed, 
when along perfeverance in a previous one would not. 

We have to obferve, that the attringent injetion, which 
is moft generally approved of by practitioners, is that con- 

‘taining white vitriol (zincum vitriolatum), about half a 
{eruple of which, diffolyed in cight ounces of water, is a 
very good application to begin with. The ftrength may 
be increafed or diminifhed, however, as the patient’s feelings 
may require. 

Poultices and fomentations have been ufed as external ap- 
plications in cafes of gonorrhcea;. but, fays Mr. Hunter, 
they can be of little fervice, except when the prepuce, glans, 
and orifice of the urethra are inflamed. It is now more 
common, in the inflammatory ftage of the complaint, to 
furround the penis with linen kept continually wet with the 
faturnine lotion. : 

When any of the glands of the urethra remain in an in- 
durated ftate, after the fubfidence of the infammatien, the 
hardnefs may be removed by fri€tions with camphorated 
mercurial ointment. 

It is remarked by Mr. Hunter, that in women, the mode 
of curing the gonorrhcea is nearly the fame as in men; but 
the difeafe itfelf is milder, and the fecondary fymptoms lefs 
numerous in females. Hence the cure is more fimple. 

When the difeafe is conimed to the vagina,-it may be 
eafily cured by means of inje¢tions, taking care alfo to wath 
the external parts with the application. ‘he patient cannot, 
however, apply an injection to the meatus urinarius, when 
that paflage is affected. 

The fame kinds ef injeCtions are proper for women as are 
prefcribed for men; but they may be made doubly itrong, 
as the parts in women are not nearly fo irritable as the com- 
mon feat of this difeafe in the other fex. 

When-the inflammation runs. along the ducts of the glands, 
either of the meuth of the vagina, or of the urethra, or 
where it affects the glands themfelves, the cafe claims the 
fame treatment as in men. ‘The mercurial omtment fhould 
be freely applied to the indurated parts. When the ducts 
and glands fuppurate and form abf{cefles, thefe fhould «be 
opened and dreffed like a fore. The ulcer, however, is 
not regarded as venereal. Though Mr, Hunter entertained 
fuch a fentiment, and directed a correfponding treatment. 

~ In plethcric conflitutions, the fymptoms are frequently 
violent, attended with a ftrong propenfity to the inflamma- 
tory fever. The inflammation, however, does not extend 
beyond the fpecific diftance. Many medicines, which might 
be of fervice in another conftitution, here do harm, and 
increafe the fymptoms which they were intended to relieve. 
Mr. ‘Hunter has feen opiate glytters, after at firlt doing 
good, bring on fever and an exafperation of all the. fymp- 
toms. He has feen the balfam capivi render the inflamma- 
tion worfe. The treatment of fuch a contftitution, when 
affeGted with this difeafe, fhould chiefly cenfilk in bleeding 
and gentle purging. It is proper alfo for the patient to live 
fparingly, and ufe little exercife. 

: In the weak and irritable con{litution, as Mr. Hunter 
obferves, the fymptoms are frequently very violent; and 
often extend beyond the fpecific diftance, the inflammation 
running along the urethra, and even affeGting the bladder. 
In this inftance the foregoing author was of opinion, that a 
ftrengthening plan fhould be adopted. 

- Sometimes a gonorrhea is fo capricious in its cure, that 
the acceffion of an accidental fever ftaps the. difcharge, 
removes the. pain in making water, and the diferder is per- 
manently cured. Sometimes the! fymptoms ceafe on the 
commencement of the fever, and return when the latter 
complaint is well. In other bxaimples a gonorrhoea, may. 
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begin mildly ; but a fevere fever coming on. and continuing 
‘or feveral days, the fymptoms of the firft diforder ar¢ 
rendered much worfe, and, on the fever going off,, the 
gonorrhcea likewife difappears. Mr. Hunter remarks, that 
although a fever docs not always cure,a gonorrhoea, yet, as 
it poflibly may, nothing fhould be done while the fever lafts ; 
and if the local complaint fhould continue after the fever is 
gone, it is then to be treated according to the fymptoms. 

The fame writer reprefents, that, unfortunately, there are 
cafes in which no known method leffens the fymptoms ; eva- 
cuations, a firengthening plan, fedatives and emollients, all 
prove ufelefs, and time alone feems to bring about the cure. 
In thefe inftances, Mr. Hunter thought the foothing plan 
of treatment the moft advifable, and was againit the em- 
ployment of aftringents. Neither had he much opinion of 
the capivi and Canada balfams, nor of turpentines in general, 
though they might diminifh the difcharge. 

A gonorrhea is alfo confiderably affected by the patient’s 
way of life, during the inflammatory ftate. Molt things 
which hurry or increafe the circulation, aggravate the fymp- 
toms, fuch as violent exercife, drinking ftrong liquors, eating 
ftrong indigeftible food, taking peppers, fpices, {pirits, 
&e. : 
When the complaint begins mildly, or after the viclent 
fymptoms have fublided, we may prefcribe medicines which 
will affift the above local remedies, in checking the difcharge, 
Mr, Hunter thought, the turpentines the mofl eficacious. 
Canthanides, ct rum vitriolatum, acetite of lead, and alum, 
have alfo been recommended... 4 : 

» The reader is already aware, that Mr. Hunter regarded 
gonorrhea as a difeafe arifing from the venereal poifen, and 
believed that the matter from the urethra, if introduced into 
the circulation, would oceafion a lues venerea. In cerder to 
guard againit the effects of abiorption, he was an advocate 
for exhibiting {mall dofes: of mercury at an early period: of 
the malady, and for continuing them even’ for fome time 
after the formation of matter 1s at an end. He advifed a 
grain of the hydrargyrus calcinatus to be taken every night, 
or every evening and morning ; but frictions, with the mer- 
curial ointment, when mercury difagreed with the ftomach 
and bowels. Many practitioners at this, day, are firongly 
attached to the fyftem of prefcribing a grain or two of 
calomel every day during the treatment of a gonorrhea, 
and deem it unfafe to abftain altogether from the ule of 
mercury, in fome form or another. — Others give calomel 
with a view of its a€ting as an alterative and purgativé. 
We never have feen-any reafon, however, for exhibiting 
either the hydrargyrus calcinatus, or calomel, or tor em- 
ploying mercury in any mode whatfoever. 


Before clofing the prefent article, it only remains for u 


r 
to fay a few words refpecting fome complaints, which are 
occafionally attendant on gonorrhea, 

When the inflammation is violent, or fpreads along the 
urethra, there is frequently a difcharge of blogd drom the 
veflels of that part. . Mr; Hunter. flates, that in fuch cafes 
the balfam capivi has been fond ferviceable; but that he 
did not obferve any good refult from the ufe of aftringent 
injections. i - UE eS 

Opium alone, or joined with camphor, is the beftanedicine 
for the prevention of painful erections. , Cicuta’is alio faid 
to prove ufeful for the fame purpofe. 2. 

With regard to the treatment of chordee, Mr. Hunter 
remarks, that in the. beginning of this complaint bleeding 
from the arm is often of fervice, but that it is more jmme- 
diately ufeful to.take away blood from the, part itfelf, by. 
leeches.» Great benefit often follows the. accidental buniling 
of a veflel,, and a profude hemogrhage. . Relief is often gh+ 
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tained from expofing the penis to the fteam of warm water. 
Poultices and fomentations, efpecially fuch as contain cam- 
phor, are frequently produétive of benelit by removing the 
inflammation. Opium given internally is of fingular fervice, 
and is ftill more beneficial when joined with camphor. It 
leffens the pain and prevents erections, which are the imme- 
diate caufe of the complaint. 

When the chordee continues after all the other fymptoms 
are gone, the only remaining obje&t is to promote the ab- 
forption of the extravafated coagulable lymph, by friction 
with mercurial cintment on the parts. Mr. Hunter informs 
us, that in one cafe confiderable benefit feemed to refult 
from giving cicuta, after the common methods had failed. 
Ele€inicity, he fays, may alfo be of fervice. A chordee is 
eften longer in difappearing than either the running or pain; 
but, like moft of the confequences of inflammaticn, its de- 
clenfion is gradual and uniform. 

Mr: Hunter has feen the kind of chordee, which feems to 
depend on fpafm, relieved by bark. 

When the glands of the urethra fuppurate, Mr. Hunter 
advifes the ufe of mercury, jult as if the cafe were a chancre; 
but this practice is not deemed neceflary by the moft judi- 
cious furgeons of the prefent day. It is proper to make an 
early opening into the abfcefs, when Cowper’s glands fup- 
purate, in order to prevent the matter from making its way 
into the urethra or fcrotum. 

When the bladder is affe&ted with irritation, in confe- 
quence of gonorrhea, opiate clyfters, the warm bath, and 
copious bleeding, ure the chief means of relief. Leeches 
applied to the perineum have alfo good effecis. Bleeding, 
however, in certain con‘titutions, is hurtful, and fhould al- 
ways be reforted to with caution. When the complaint 
laits very long, refifting ordinary methods, Mr. Hunter 
fuggelts the trial of an opiate plafter on the pubes, or {mall 
ef the back; or a {mall bliiter on the perineum. 

The mode of treating a fwelling of the telticle, we fhall 
confider under the head, Hernia Humoralis. 

The decline of a gonorrhea is generally known by the 
pain becoming lefs, or changing into an itching, fimilar to 
what is often felt in the beginning of the compiaint, and 
which at length goes away altogether. The fenfe of weari- 
nefs about the loins, hips, tefticles, and fcrotum is no longer 
felt; and the cherry-like appearance of the glans penis 
gradually fubfides. ‘Tbe running diminifhes, or at all events 
becomes whiter, then paler, and by degrees affumes a more 
flimy confiftence, in proportion as it becomes more like 
the natural fecretion, which is defigned to lubricate the 
urethra. 

Recurrences of the difeafe every now and then are met 
with, after the pain, difcharge, &c. have quite ceafed. 
Suchelapies, however, are more common in women than 
men, and the complaint is ufually in a milder form than 
before. 

GONRA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bandeleand ; 20 miles N. of Callinger. 

GONS, a town of Hungary; 22 miles S.S.W. of 
Zatmar. 

GONSALVO, Hernanpvez De Cornova, in Bio- 
graphy, an eminent Spanifh commander, was born in 1443, 
and brought up from a very early age to the profefiion of 
arms. ne fignalized himfelf in a war again{ft Portugal, and 
under the reign of the celebrated Ferdinand znd Ifabella he 
erved in the conqueft of Grenada. He was afterwards 
employed to fuccour Ferdinand king of Naples againtt 
Charles VLIT. of France, and by his affiftance the whole of 
that kingdom was recovered from the French. Kings, how- 
ever, are not always conililtent in their projects, and the 
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monarch of Spain who had defended and faved one king of 
Naples, formed a project of fupplanting his fucceflor, and 
making a partition of the country with Lewis XII. ot 
Trance, and Gonfalvo was employed to execute the attempt. 
The warrior was completely fuccefsful, and made Alphonfo, 
fon of the king of Naples, his captive. Elated with his 
fuccefs, and willing to fhew his moderation, Gonfalvo fore 
upon the holy iacrament, a wretched abufe of a religions 
rite, that the young prince fhould enjoy his liberty; but 


after the furrender was complete, and the time was come ’ 


when he could execute his promife, he pretended that he 
had received new orders from his own fovereign, which 
obliged him to fend Alphonfo a prifoner into Spain. The 
partitioning powers foon difagreed among themfelyes, and 
the French, being in a greater ilate of preparation, attacked, 
defeated, and expelled the Spaniards from moft of the places 
which they poffeffed. Gonfalvo was now compelled to 
retire with his army, detftitute of money, proviiions, and 
ammunition. He retired, however, only to recruit himfelf, 
which he had an opportunity of doing among the Venetians, 
when he rallied, drove the French before him, and entered 
Naplesin triumph. Ferdinand, in the mean time, doubtful 
of the cvent, had negociated a treaty with Lewis, confirm- 
ing their former partition ; but upon the intelligence of the 
great fuccefs of Gonfalvo, fuch was “ Spanifh honour,” 
that he refufed to fign it, and the French were, by the efforts 
of Gonfalvo, obliged entirely to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples. For chet and other eminent fervices, he not only 
obtained the title of the “* Great Captain,” but was rewarded 
by his fovereign with maay valuable as well as honourable 
polts of honour. He was made conftable of the kingdom 
of Naples, raifed to the dukedoms of Terranova, St. An- 
gelo, and other eftates. He at length fell under the fufpi- 
cion of his fovereign, who fent letters to recal him, which 
the general repeatedly eluded upon different pretexts. The 
king determined to go to Naples, and was met at Genoa by 
Gonfalvo. They entered Naples together in apparent har- 
mony, and the king conferred an additional dukedom on 


his ‘* Great Captain,’’ but Ferdinand thought it prudent, 
in the following year, when he left Naples, to take his gene-: 


ral with him, At Savona they had an interview with Lewis 
XII. who fhewed his eiteem for Gonfalvo, by decorating 
him with a gold chain taken from his own neck, and caufing 
him to fup at the fame table with himfelf. At Venice alfo- 
he received fome magnificent prefents. On his arrival in 
Spain, he was commanded to retire to his own eftate at 
Grenada, where he died in 1515, at the age of feventy- 
two. Gonfalvo is diftinguifhed as a firm difciplinarian, “A 
great mafter of the art of war, but as one who was never 
diftinguifhed for génerofity of fentiment. Univer. Hift. 
Moreri. 

Goysatvo, St., in Geography, a town of Brazil, in 
the government of St. Salvador ; 40 miles W. of Sergipe. 


GONTAPILLY, a town of Hindooltan, in the cirear: 


of Cicacole ; 25 miles S. of Coffimcotta 
GONUS, in Botany, from yov-, offspring, becaufe of its 


plentiful produce. Lour. Cochinch. 658.—Clafs and order, : 


Palygamia Dioecia, Loureiro: rather Tetrandria Tetragynia. 
Nat. Ord. Verebintacee, Jufl. ? 

By Loureiro’s defcription of his only fpecies, G. amarif- 
Jimus, a fhrub with pinnated ferrated hairy leaves, and by his 
reference to Rumph, Amboin. Append. t. 15, it fhould feem 
to be allied to Fagara, though the defcription of the piftil 
and fruit does not exactly anfwer. It agrees perhaps belt 
with Brucea, Jufl. 373, both in botanical characters and 
medical properties ; fee that article. Loureiro fays his plant 
is found in the weods of China and Cochinchina, and that 
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the virtues of the root and fruit are diaphoretic, alexiteric, 
antifebrile, and anthelmintic. He adds, that « it feems to 
be the fame drug which the Portuguefe call radix de Solor, 
becanfe it grows in the ifland of Solora, as well as in Timor, 
and which 1s in great ufe in India."’ Is the Brucea, after all, 
an Indian plant? } 
GONWA, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in Gu- 
zerat ; 2o miles N.W. of Amood. 
GONYALGIA, of you, Auce, walor, pain, a term ufed 
by fome authors to exprefs a violent pain m the knee. 
GONZAGA, Lucretia, in Biography, daughter of 
Pirro Gonzaga, lord of Gazzuolo, was diltinguifhed as a 
literary lady in the fixteenth century. "The celebrated Ban- 
dello was one of her mafters ; by him fhe was introduced to 
the knowledge of the Greek tragedians. She married, at 
the age of fourteen, Gianpaola Manfroni of Ferrara, which 
proved an unfortunate union, fince her hufband, on account 
of a plot againft the life of duke Hercules II. was capitally 
condemned in 1546. The duke did not caufe the fentence 
to be executed, but was contented with keeping him in per- 
petual imprifonment, under which he died in 1552. His 
faithful {poufe, Lucretia, employed all her powers to obtain 
his liberation: fhe is faid to have addreffed letters to almott 
all the powers in Europe, imploring their interceffion, and 
one to the grand feignior, miligating him to make an at- 
tack upon the fortrefs where her hufband was confined. It 
mutt be obferved, that thefe letters have been imputed to 
Ortenfia Landi; it cannot, however, be doubted, that this 
lady had acquired a confiderable literary reputation by being 
fuppofed capable of fuch produétions. She was, indeed, 
panegyrifed by moft of the learned in Italy in her time, 
among the reft by Julius Cefar Scaliger, and a volume of 
poems in her praife was publifhed in Bologna in 1565. Se- 
veral of her works were printed, one of which was a {mall 
volume of poems. She remained fingle after the death of 
her hufband, avd placed her two daughters in a convent. 
She died at Mantua in 1576, Moreri. 
~  Gowzaca, Scipio, born in 1542, was fon of Charles, 
count of St. Martino, of the branch of the Gonzagas, 
dukes of Sabbionetta. He was carefully inftruéted in let- 
.ters, and fent to Padua to complete his {tudies, where he 
greatly diftinguifhed himfelf in claffical literature. He af- 
terwards acquired confiderable reputation for his knowledge 
in theology and philofophy. Muretus, in 1571, dedicated to 
dim the firlt volume of his Orations, with a high panegyric : 
and Guarini fubmitted to his criticifm his ‘ Paftor Fido,’’ 
He was created cardinal in 1587, and died at Samartino in 
the year 1593, leaving behind him commentaries of his own 
life, written in elegant Latin. Moreri. ; 
GonzaGa, Vuspasian, duke of Sabbionetta, born in 
1531, is celebrated as a commander in the fervice of Charles 
_V. and Philip I1., but he is ftill more diftinguifhed asa {plen- 
did promoter of the arts and {ciences. He built from the 
ground the city of Sabbionetta, which, for the neatnets 
and regularity of the ftreets, the archite¢ture of the pri- 
vate honfes, the beauty of the churches, and the elegance of 
the public buildings, has excited univerfal admiration. He 
alfo founded in it a public fchool for the learned languages, 
to which he inyited as a profeffor Mario Nizzoli, one of the 
moit learned men of the age. His palace was always full of 
men of knowledge and fgience, of whom he was the hberal 
patron. Gonzaga employed Scammozi in the erection of a 
very fine theatre, for the performance of dramatic pieces, 
and he is himfelf recorded as an elegant Italian poet. He 
is mentioned with high refpect and applaufe by Taffo, and 
other literary characters, and he is noticed as a collgCtor of 
books. 
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GonzZaAcaA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
merit of the Mincio; 16 miles S. of Mantua. 

GONZAGO, Sr., a town of Peru, in the audience of 
Quito; 6o miles N.W. of St. Jofef de Huales. 

GONZALES, Barvotome, in Biography, a painter, 
born at Valladolid in the year 1564. He frequented the 
fchool of Patricio Caxes at Madrid ; in the fequel painted 
much for Philip TIL. at Burgos, Valladolid, Lerma, in the 
Pardo and Efcurial, till 1617, when he was made painter to 
the court, in the place of Fabricio Caftello. His portraits 
are admirable, efpecially the fix whole lengths with the date 
1621, pofleffed by the baron of Cafa Dayalillo. In hif- 
ftory, his ftyle was ornamental ; his drapery,a varied imi- 
tation of ituffs, by its illufion captivated the vulgar, whilft 
it detlroyed the dignity, fimplicity, and generally the cof- 
tume of the fubject. tHe died in 1627, not, as Palomino 
ftates, in 1611. Fufeli’s Pilkington, 

GOOBER, in Geography, a country of Africa, S. of 
Wangara, between 10° and 12° N. lat..and 15° and 20° E. 
long. The mountains of Komri, fo called by Abulfeda, 
commence in this territory. 

GOOCHLAND, a county of Virginia, in America, 
furrounded by Louifa, Flavanna, Henrico, Hanover, and 
Powhatan counties ; about 40 miles long and 14 broad, and 
containing 4893 free inhabitants, and 4803 flaves. 

GOOD, cr Goopyuss, denotes whatever tends or con- 
duces to preferve or improve human nature or fociety ; in 
oppolition to evil, which tends to deftroy, injure, or impair 
the fame. 

Hence good is divided by the philofophers into 1. Bonum 
Jui, private good ; which is that whereby a thing tends to 
preferve, &c. itfelf, under which comes that popular divifion 
of goods of body, mind, and fortune. 

2. Bonum ccmmunionis, whatever promotes the intereft and 
welfare of fociety ; as all the civil offices, &c. 

Goop, in Metaphyfics, or Metaphyfical Good, called alfo 
abfolute or eal good, and good per /2, is the effential per- 
fection or integrity of a thing whereby it has every thing 
that belongs to its nature. 

In this fenfe, all things are good, inafmuch as they have 
the perfeétions naturally belonging to things of their kind. 
Thus, a thinking fubitance is good, or perfect, as it has 
all the effential attributes of thought ; fo an extended fub- 
{tance 1s good, as it podfeffes all the parts neceffary to confti- 
tute it fuch. 

In effect, as it is abfurd to imagine a being withont its 
effence, fo is it to imagine a being without the requilites of 
its eflence : fo that it appears an error in fome philofophers, 
who divided beings intagood or perfe&, and evil or imperfect. 
See EssEexce. 

Others define metaphy fical, or tranfcendental goodnels, by 
congruency with the divine will, which, they fay, conititutes 
the meafure of all real goodnefs. 

Goan, Phyjical or Natural, is that whereby a thing pofleffes 
all things neceffary to its de effet. c. its well being, or fe- 
cond perfection, and to the pertormance of its fun¢tions and 
ules. 

In this fenfe, 
perfection, 

' To this are required the feveral powers and faculties, in 
their proper degree 3 a due fituation, figure, and proportion 
of parts, &c. s 

Note, befide abfolute phyfical goodnefs, there may be a 
relative one; as in foods, which to one, are falutary, to an- 
other poifon, &c. To this head alfo belong the things good 


phyfical goodnefs coincides with phyfical 


pro tempore, or according to circumftances; as the amputa- 
tion of a mortified limb, &c. 
3M 2 Natural 
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Natural good may be otherwife defined to be that which 
makes or denominates a being happy, or prepares him for 
happinefs 3 or, at leaft, prevents or removes his mifery + ac- 
cordingly, good is cither objective or formal ; objstive good 
is that which makesus happy 3 formal cood, or the pleafure 
refulting from the application of the faculty to the objec, is 
that which denominates us happy. 5 

Goon, Moral or Ethical, is the agreement of a thinking, 
yeafonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclinations of 
facha being with the dictates of right reafon, and the will of 
thé Creator, as difcovered by natural light. See Vinrur. 

In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, faid, 
thought; defired, be juft and good; but it mutt be done, 
thought, &c. well, i. 2. from good principles, and to good 
ends. } 

Others define moral good more largely. AZoral, which 
they alfo call relative good, according to them, 1s fomething 
that is good to another, or that tends fome way to the per- 
fection thereof. In this fenfe they divide it into three kinds, 
boneflum, jucundum, and utile. 

The firlt, bonum honeffum, is what agrees with right reafon, 
and is 'defirable for itfelf; as all things virtuous; ¢. gr. to loye 
God, refpec&t our parents, “&c. It is confidered without 
any regard ‘to pleafure ; not but theré is fincere pleafure an- 
nexed to it. Zeno and the Stoics allow of no other goods ; 
thofe of the body, &c. they call commoda, convenicnces, not 
goods. ” . f 

Bonum jucundum is that which is gocd, as it tends to give 
us pleafure, and is defired on that account ; but without any 
feptgnancy to virtue or right reafon; as mufic to the ears, 
painting to the eyes, &¢. : 

Bonus utile, or conimodum, is that which is good on ac- 
count of fomething elfe for which it is defired ; as money, 
riches, &c.’ = : 

Goop, chief, fovereign, or fupreme, fumnum bonum, is that, 
the enjoyment of which renders men truly and completely 
happy. ‘The fchools diftinguifh this chief good of ‘man into 
that which is fimply and adequately fo, and beyond which 
there can be no other; and an inferior, fubordinate kind, 
which is, in fome meafure, attainable in this imperfect flate. 
This laft they call fe/icitas viatorum, and the former felicitas 
comprehenforum. "The chief or fovereign good, according to 
the idea collected of it from the original, natural, and uni- 
verfal preconceptions of all'mankind, is fomething agreeable 
to our nature, conducive to well-being, accommodate to all 
places and times, durable, felf-derived, and indeprivable; 
and this confifts, fays Mr. Harris, in rectitude of conduc, 
or in living perpetually feleéting, as far as poffible, what is 
congruous to nature, -and rejecting what is contrary, mak- 
ing our end that feleGting and rejecting only. Three Trea- 
tiles, &ce. 1765, p. 121, &c. 205, Ke. 

Philofophers are divided as to what the chief good of man 
confifts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, or of 
‘mind. Some hold riches and honours the fupreme good; 
others, as Ariftippus and the Cyrenaic fchool, bodily plea- 
fures; and others, as Zeno<and the Stoics, virtue, or liv- 
ing according to nature. The Peripatetics agreed with the 
Stoics in maintaining that virtue ts the /ummum bonum: but 
the Stoics afferted Peihes that virtue was the only good: 
whilft the Peripatetics denied, with reafon, that virtue was 
{elf-fufiicient, and therefore required feveral other things as 
auxiliaries, fuck as health, profperity, friends, &c. which 
are to the virtuous man in the nature of inftruments or orna- 
ments to his felicity. An excellent writer lays down ‘the 
tollowing criteria or charaGteriftics of the fummuin Lonum, or 
chief good, which reafon can demonttrate to be aCtually de- 
dfigned for man: it is fomething which all men, if mot want- 
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ing to themfelves, may be poffefled of; it is one and ‘the 
fame to all mankind; and while in itfeif fitted to make the 
pofeffor happy, is not prevented in its operation by fome 
other thing which keeps him from relifhing it: and az to ‘the 
higheft good which it is poffible for man to“enjoy, it muft 
be referred to no other, but all others muit be embraced for 
the fake of this; and it muft be fufficient to furnifh a happi- 
nefs adequate to the capacities of human nature, and of equal 
duration; 7. e. it mufk be not only perfeét whiltt it lafts, ‘but 
everlafting. According’ to thefe chara¢ters we may infer, 
that neither the goods of fortune, nor thofe of the bedy, 
nor even virtue itfelf, conftitute the chief good. . Virtue, 
rightly underltood, is the perfection of human nature; it is 
the inftrument of obtaining happinefs: but this alone will 
not make a man happy; it is farther neceffary that he be 
perfect as to life, or happy in the circumiflances ‘of his 
being: and, therefore, natural reafon demonttrates, that the 
favour of God; fecured by virtue, is ‘properly man’s fu- 
premé good. ~“Grove's Syftem of Moral Philofophy, vol. i. 
part. 1. paflim. See Epicurzans, Perrparetics, and: 
Sroics. . 

Goop-zuill. See BENEVCLENCE. ; 

Goop Works. See Meritr and SupEREROGATION. 

Goop Abearing, bonus gefus, ina Law Senfe, is partieh— 
larly ufed for an exaét carriage or behaviour of a fubjeét 
towards the king and his liege people; to which fome men, 
upon their mifbehaviour, ‘are bound. : 

The jutices are empowered by 34 Edw. ITI. cap. 1. t 
bind in this manner all them that be not of good fame; 
under which general expreffion, it is holden that aman may 
be bound to his good behaviour for caufes of feandal, contra 
bonos ‘mores, as well as contra pacem; as, for haunting baw- 
dy-houfes; for keeping bad women in his own houfe; or 
for words tending to fcandalize the government; or in abirfe 
of the officers of jultice, efpecially in the execution of their 
office: a juftice may alfo bind over all night-walkers, eaves- 
droppers, fuch as keep fufpicious company, or are reported 
to be pilférers or robbers, common drunkards, whore-maf- 
ters, the putative fathers of baftards, cheats, idle vagabonds,. 
and any other perfons, ‘whofe mifbehaviour may reafonably 
bring them within the general words of the ftatute. Per 
fons of this defcription may be bound, with one or more 
fureties, in a recognizance or obligation to the king, entered 
on record, and taken in fome court, or by fome judicial 
officer, whereby the parties acknowledge themfelves to be 
indebted to the crown in the fum required, ¢. gr. 1oc/. with 
condition to be void and of none effect, provided that they 
‘behave themfelves well, either generally or f{pecially, for the 
time therein limited; as for one or more years, or for'life.. 
This recognizance, if taken by a juftice of the peace, muft 
be certified to the next feffions, by 3 Hen. VII. cap. r. and! 
if the condition of it be broken, the recognizance becomes. 
forfeited or abfolute; and being eftreated or extraéted,, 
(i. e. taken out from among the other records) ‘and fent up 
to the’exchequer, the party and his fureties are become the 
king’s debtors, and are fued for the feveral fums in which. 
‘they are bound. All perfons under the king's protetion: 
may obtain fuch fecurity, upon due caufe fhewn; and the- 
juftice may be compelled to grant it by a mandatory writ,, 
called /uppiicavit: but this writ is feldom ufed, for, when 
application is made to the fuperior courts, they ufually take 
the recognizances there, under the direction of the itatute 
21 Jac. I. cap. 8. A recognizance may be difcharged,. 
either by the demife of the Eng, or by the death of the 
principal party bound thereby, or by order of the court to 
which it is certified by the juftices. He that is bound to. 
this, Lambard fays, is more {ftri€tly bound. than to the 
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peace; ‘becaufe, whereas the peace is not broken without an 
affray, battery, or fuch like, this furety de bono ge/lu may 
be forfeited by the number of a man’s company, or by his 
or their weapons or arms, by {peaking words tending to 
fedition, or by committing any of thofe aéts of mifbehaviour 
which the recognizance was intended to prevent. 

Goop diler. See ALLER. 

Goon Behaviour. See Goov abearing and Peace. 

Goop Confideration. See Consrpera tion. 

Goon Fortune, or Para, in Geography, an ifland in the 
Fatt Indian fea, near the W.coalt of Sumatra, about 36 
miles long and fix broad. S.lat. 1° 5’. I. long. g8° 30. 

Goop Tafle. See Tasrr. 

GOODALORE, in Geography, a town of Hindeoftan, 
in the circar of Dindigul; 10 miles S. of Ootampaliam. 

GOODENIA, in Botany, fo named by the writer of the 
prefent article in honour of the Right Rev. Samuel Good- 
enouch, lord bifhop of Carlifle, F.R.S. and a vice-pretident 
of the Linnean Society, author of a moft valuable paper on 
Britith Carices, in the fecond volume of the Linn. Society’s 
Tranfactions, and of one on Britifh Mucr, in conjunction 
with Mr. Woodward, in the third. The name was con- 
ftruéted after the example of Tournefort, who, as he tells 
us, not without much confideration, contrived to form Gun- 
delia out of Gundelfcheimer. It did not occur to us at the 
time that Goodenovia might have come nearer to the original, 
and have been equally unexceptionable. It is now too late 
to make any fuch alteration. Linneus named Richardia 
after Dr. Richardfon, Sitllingia after Mr. Stilling fleet, and 
thefe are fufficient precedents. Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 2. 
346. Brown. Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 574. . Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. ¥. 954. Mart. Mill. Di& v. 2. Clafs and order, Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. Nat. Crd. Campanacee, Linn. Campa- 
aulacee, Jufl. Goodenovie, Brown. 

* Gen. ‘Ch. . Cal. Perianth fuperior, of five, nearly equal, 
Kinear leaves, permanent. Cor. of one petal, much longer 
than the calyx, irregular; tube flit from ‘top to bottom at 
the back; limb of five deep, firm, lanceolate fegments, 
with thin dilated longitudinal borders, turned moft to one 
fide, forming one lip, or generally two. » Siam. Filaments 
five, fhorter than the tube, often projeGing thtough its 
fiffure, capillary, equal; anthers vertical, oblong, of two 
lobes. Pi?. Germen inferior, oblong, crowned with the 
ealyx-leaves, which run down its fides and form ribs; flyle 
taper at the bafe, {welling upwards, undivided, nearly as 
long as the tube; ftigma large, firm, obtufe, enveloved 
with a cup-fhaped cover, more or lefs two-lipped, its mar- 

in frmged with denfe upright hairs. Peric. Capfule oblong 
or elliptical, of two valves feparating at the top, and two 
(xarely four) cells, the partition flat, parallel to the valves. 
Seeds numerous, imbricated, compreffed. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of one petal, flit longitudinally at the 
back ; limb in five deep feements turned one way. Anthers 
feparate, beardlefs. Stigma with a cup-fhaped fringed in- 
tegument. Capfule inferior, of two or four cells, witha 
parallel partition. Seeds numerous, imbricated. 

Obf. Mr. Brown has remarked, in fome fpecies, a finall 
bag of honey attached to the germen, oppofite to the fiffure 
mm the’ corolla. 

Eight fpecies of this very curious genus were originally 
defined in the Linnzan Society’s Tranfactions, three of 
which, having been defcribed without a knowledge of their 
fruit, are now, on more full examination, remoyed by Ca- 
vanilles and Brown to other genera. Thefe are the albida, 
Srriga, and-ramofiffina; the latter, which, like the albida, is 
a Scevola, may be feen in Sm. Bot. of N. Holl. t. 5. The 
Jtrida belongs to Mr. Brown’s Dampiera. But on the other 
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hand the difcoveries of this indefatigable colleftor and accu- 
rate botanift have increafed Goodenia to 32 fpecies, all 
natives of New Holland or of Van Diemen’s land. Of 
thefe the firft 28 have a two-lipped corolla, and’ the firft 
24 of them have yellow flowers, the reft blue or purple. 
Of the remaining four, two have a -fincle-lipped corolla, 
and the ethers are doubtful in this refpect, it being doubt- 
ful whether thefe laft properly belong to the genus. One 
of them is Selliera radicans ; Cavan. Ic.t. 474. f. 2. Goode- 
nia repens; Billard. Nov. Holl. t. 76. 

Satisfactory examples of the genus are, 

G. paniculata. Sm.n. 2. Cavan. Ic.t. 507. This has yel- 
low flowers in terminal panicles. Leaves moftly radical, 
ftrongly toothed. Herdage hairy. 

G. ovata. Sm.n.1. Cav. Ic. t. 506. Andr. Repof. t. 68. 
The firft fpecies that flowered in England, and from which 
the genus was defcribed. ‘This has rather fhrubby. flems, 
ovate neatly ferrated fmooth /eaves, and axillary forked 
talks, bearing elegant yellow flowers. It is a defirable 
ornament for a greenhoufe,:and not difficult of culture, 

G. grandiflora. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 890. | Differs from 
the lait in being downy, with lyrate eaves and larger flowers, 
whofe tube is {plit into four fegments, and fingularly rough 
or bearded within. 

G. elongata. Billard. Nov. Holl. t. 75. Is a very flender 
{pecies, with long fimple flower-ftalks deftitute of bracteas. 

GOODENOVIA, a.natural order of plants recently 
eftablifhed by Mr. Brown, Prodr. Nov. Holl. v.12. 5735 
being feparated by him from the Campanulacee of Jufliev, 
and effentially diftinguifhed by a peculiar cup-fhaped inte- 
gument, either undivided or two-lobed, which contains the 
itigma, and has hitherto been deferibed by botanifts as the 
fligma itfelf. See CampANULACER. 

Mr. Brown defcribes his new order as follows: 

Calyx fuperior or half fuperior, rarely inferior, five-cleft, 
fometimes in five or three deep divifions, fometimes fhort, 
undivided, and oceafionally obfolete; its fegments equal, 
rarely unequal, permanent. i 

Corolla of one petal, more or lefs irregular, deciduous or 
withering. Tube fplit longitudinally, fometimes feparable 
into five portions, while the calyx is merely attached to the 
bafe of the germen. Limb in five deep feements, compo- 
fing one lip or two, their difk lanceolate, flat, their fides, 
er wings, of a thinner texture, elevated, folded inwards 
when young, rarely obfolete or deficient. 

Stamens five, unconnected with either’ corolla or ftyte, 
and alternate with the divifions of the former. - Filaments 
difiinét. Anthers either feparate or cohering, linear, \ver- 
tical, attached by their bafe, undivided, two-celled, the 
cells opening lengthwife. Pollen fimple, rarely compound, 

Germen ot two or four cells, rarely of one only; the rudi- 
ments of the feeds either indefinite er-definite, ére&i; fome- 
times bearing a gland between the two anterior filaments. 
Style one, fimple, very rarely divided. “Stigma flefhy, ob- 
tufe, either undivided or two-lobed, ‘encompafled. from be- 
neath with a fomewhat membransus, cup-fhaped, entire, or 
two-lobed integument, the great peculiarity of the order. 

Pericarp, when the number of the feeds is indefinite, a cap- 
fule of two cells, rarely four, or fometimes, from the fhort- 
nefs of the partition, of fcarcely more than one. Partition 
moltly parallel, rarely contrary, to the valves, which are 
either undivided or cloven, bearing the feeds on its midrib. 
When the number of the feeds is definite, one being in each 
cell, the pericarp is a drupa or a nut, rarely an wiricnlus (o¥ 
membranous undividing capfule), bearing the feed from its 
bafe. 

Seeds often with a thickith coat, fometimes with a hard 
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fhell. Albumen flefhy, fhaped like the feed, feldom want- 
ing. 

Embryo fixaight, about as long as the albumen. Coty- 
ledons of a middling fize, often leafy. Plumula incon{pi- 
cuous. 

Thefe plants are either herbaceous or fhrubby, not milky, 
chiefly found in the fouthern hemifphere, rarely within the 
northern tropic. Their pubefcence when prefent is gene- 
rally fimple, fometimes glandular, rarely ftellated. Leaves 
{cattered, without itipulas, fimple, moftly undivided, fome- 
times lobed, often toothed. Inflorefcence terminal or axil- 
lary, various. Flowers diftint, very rarely aggregate, 
yellow, blue or purplith, feldom reddith, 

The firfl feGion, with indefinite feeds, contains fix genera 5 
Goodenia, Calogyne, Euthales, V “elleia of Smith, Lechenau/tia 
and Anthotium: the fecond, with definite feeds, three genera}; 
Scevola of Linneus, much augmented, Dia/pafis and Dam- 
piera: the third fection, with a fingle-feeded utriculus, 1s 
contrived to admit the Brunonia, named after the worthy 
and intelligent author, by Dr. Smith in the roth volume of 
the Linnean Society's Tranfactions not yet publifhed. 
The place of this genus in a natural feries is extremely dif- 
ficult to determine. It agrees with the Goodenovie chiefly 
in having an integument to the ftizgma, but in habit, aggre- 
gate flowers, four diftinét bra¢teas, and fome other marks, 
agrees with the Dip/acee of Juffien, to which it is referred, 
not without doubt, in the Linnean Tranfactions. It con- 
filts of two {pecies, Brunonia fericea, and au/tralis, herbaceous 
plants, with the afpect of timple-leaved Scabio/e. 

GOODEROE, in Geography, a town of Abyflinia; 94 
miles S.S.E. of Mine. 

GOOD HOPE, or Hore Isiayp, an land in the S. 
Pacific ocean, difcovered by Le Maire and Schooten in 
1616. The land is mountainous, not very high, and 
abounds with cocoa-nut trees; the coatt affords no anchor- 
age. S.lat.16. E. long. 174° 15’.—Alfo, the name of 
a Danith colony in Welt Greenland. N. lat. 64”. 

Goop Horr, Cape of. See CAPE. 

GOODIA, in Botany, in memory of Mr. Pe er Good, 

an induitrious gardener, employed in colleGting feeds in 
New South Wales for the Kew garden. He died, fome 
years fince, in that remote country, and Mr. Brown has 
lways been fo fenfible of his merits, that he has long 
deftined a genus to his honour.—Salif. Parad. Lond. t. 41. 
Sims. in Curt. Mag. t. 958.—Clafs and order, Diadelphia 
Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe; 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fomewhat 
bell-fhaped ; its upper lip with two, lower with three, longer 
and fharper, teeth. Cor. papilionaceous. Standard broad, 
inverfely heart-fhaped, ereét. Wings horizontal, obovate, 
rather fhorter. Keel nearly equal to the wings, abrupt, of 
two petals united in their lower part. Stam. Filaments ten, 
diadelphous, nine in one fet, one diftinG ; anthers roundifh. 
Pif. Germen ftalked, ovate, compreffed ; ftyle awl-fhaped, 
afcending ; {tigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. Legume ftalked, 
ovate, compreffed, of one cell, gibbous and flat at the back. 
Seeds two, roundifh, comprefied. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lipped ; the upper cloven, broadeft 
and fhorteft. Legume ftalked, compreffed, flat at the 
upper edge, of one cell. Seeds two. 

Obf. This genus, as Dr. Sims obferves, ought to be 
placed next to Bajfiea, Tr. of Linn. Soc. y. 9. 302, from 
which it differs effentially in its legume, which has no 
dilated thickened edges, nor is it internally fpongy nor 
many-celied. The ftamens are truly diadelphous, in which it 
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differs from Crotalaria, as alfo in not having an inflated I< 
gume, though its habit comes neareft to that genus. 

Two fpecies are known. 

1. G. lotifolia. Curt. Mag. t. 958 —Leaflets fmooth, as 
well as the branches and flower-ftalks——Native of Van 
Diemen’s land. One of the firfi New Holland plants raifed 
in this country, and very hardy in the green-houfe, poilibly 
able to bear our climate. Mr. Aiton favoured us with 
fpecimens from Kew in 1796. It is a delicate fmooth 
JSorub, with ternate fomewhat glaucous ‘aves, and terminal 
clufters of numereus yellow flowers, the bafe of whofe 
ftandard, and part of the wings, are flained with crimfon, 
as inmany New Holland flowers of this family. The egume 
is fomewhat ovate, with a taper bafe, fmooth, but marked 
with numerous, tranfverfe, parallel, reticulated veins. One 
Jed only is ufually perfected. 

2. G. pubefcens. Curt. Mag. t. 1310—Leaflets downy, 
as well as the branches and flower-italks——Very like the 
former, and brought from the fame country. It flowered at 
Mr. Loddige’s at Hackney. We think with Dr. Sims it 
hasfufficiently theafpeét of a diftinct fpecies, thoughits downi- 
nefs, often a variable circumftance, affords the only {pecific 
character. The /eaflets in the plate do not anfwer to his 
definition of obcordate, and we believe they vary in fhape, 
as in many leguminous. plants. 

GOODIANELLLI, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Myfore ; 19 miles N. of Seringapatam. 

GOODIMANELLE, a town of Hindooftan, in My- 
fore; 20 miles W. of Bangalore. 

GOODINGARY, a town of Hindooftan, in Tinevelly, 
near the coalt; 50 miles S. of Palamcotta. 1 

GOODLUCK Bay, a {mall bay in the ftrait of Magel- 
lan, entirely furréunded by rocks. This bay fupplies a 
little wood, and plenty of good water, but it is very difficult 
of accefs. S. lat. 53°23’. W. long. 74° 33’. Variation 
two points eafterly. ' 

GOODNESS, in Theology, exprefles one of the attri- 
butes of the Deity, fometimes denominated Benevolence. (See 
Arrnrizutes and Benevotence.) Dr. Paley, in his “ Na- 
tural Theology,”’ illuftrates and proves the divine goodnefs 
by two propolitions, which may be evinced by obferyations 
drawn from the appearances of nature. The fir? of thele 
propofitions is, that in avatt plurality of inftances in which 
contrivance is perceived, the defign of the contrivance 1s de- 
neficial. No productions of nature difplay contrivance fo 
manifeftly as the parts of animals, and all thefe parts have a 
real, and, with very few exceptions, a known and intelligible, 
fubferviency to the ufe of the animal. Nor is the benevolent 
defign of the creator abortive. The world, made with this 
defign, i8 a happy world. The air, the earth, the water, 
teem with delighted exiflence. This argument is ftated by 
the author in his “Moral Philofophy” in the following 
manner;  Contrivance proves defign; and the predominant 
tendency of the contrivance indicates the difpofition of the 
defigner. The world abounds with contrivances, and all 
the contrivances which we are acquainted with are directed 
to beneficial purpofes. Evilno doubt exiits; but is never, 
that we can perceive, the object of ccntrivance. Teeth 
are contrived to eat, not to ache ; theiraching now and then 
is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps infeparable from it ; 
oreven, if you will, letit be called a defect in the contri. 
vance; but it is not the object of it. This is a diftinétion 
which well deferves to be attended te. In defcribing imple- 
ments of hufbandry, you would hardly fay of the fickle, 
that it is made to cut the reaper’s hand, though, from the 
con{truétion of the inftrument, and the manner of ufing it, 
this mifchief often follows. But,if you had oceafien tg 
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deferibe the infruments of torture or exectition, this 
engine, you would fay, is to extend the finews; this to 
diflocate the joints; this to break the bones; this to fcorch 
the foles of the feet. Here pain and mifery are the very 
objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing of this fort is to 
be found in the works of nature. Wenever difcover a train 
of contrivance to bring about an evil purpofe. No anatomitt 
ever difcovered a fyftem of organization, calculated to pro- 
duce pain and difeafe; or in explaining the parts of the 
haman body, ever faid, this is to irritate; this to inflame ; 
this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidnies ; this gland 
to fecrete the humour which forms the gout; if by chance 
he come at a part of which he knows not the ufe, the moft 
he can fay is, that it is ufelefs; no one ever fufpects that it 
is put there to incommode, to annoy, or to torment.”’ 

Our author's /écond propofition 1s, “that the Deity has 
added pleafure to animal fenfations, beyond what was necef- 
fary for any other purpofe, or when the purpofe, fo far as it 
was neceffary, might have been effected by the operation of 
pain.” There isa clafs of properties, pertaining to animals, 
which may be faid to be fuperadded from an intention ex- 
prefsly directed to happinefs ; an intention to give a happy 
exillence diltinét from the general intention of providing the 
means ef exiftence, with which other capacities are con- 
nected ; and that is, of capacities for pleafure, in cafes, 
wherein, fo far as the confervation of the individual, or of 
the {pecies, is concerned, they were not wanted, or wherein 
the purpofe might have been fecured by the operation of 
pain. The provifion which is made of a variety of objeéts, 
not neceffary to life, and adminiftering only to our pleafures ; 
and the properties given to the neceflaries of life themfelves, by 
which they contribute to pleafure as well as to prefervation ; 
fhew a farther defion than that of giving exillence. This 
obfervation is iliu‘trated by our ingenious author in a variety 
of familiar inftances, deduced from the fenfes of tafte, 
hearing, fmel!, and fight. The fenfes appear to be {pecific 

ifts, miniltering not only to prefervation, but to pleafure. 
Bat the fenfes, as they are ufually called, are far from being 
the only vehicle of enjoyment, or the whole of our confitution, 
which is calculated for the purpofe. We have many internal 
fenfations of the moft agreeable kind, hardly referable to any 
of the five fenfes. DBefides thefe there are exercifes of the 
underftandins in volition, &c. of the imagination, and of 
other faculties of the mind, which furnifh unmixed eratitica- 
tions, without any counterbalancing pains. Whilft the 
aboye-flated propofitions can be maintained, we are autho- 
rized to afcribe to the Deity the character of benevolence ; 
and what is benevolence at all, muft in him be infinite bene- 
yolence, by reafon of the infinite, thatis to fay, the incaleu- 
lably great, number of objets, upon which it is exercifed. 
But belides the evidences of divine goodnefs that are fur- 
nifhed by a furvey of the creation of the world, and efpecially 
of mankind; the fame attribute is evinced in the providential 
government of the univerfe, and in the extraordinary means 
which the Deity has feleéted and purfued for meliorating the 
prefent condition of the human race, for recovering man- 
kind from the degeneracy and mifery that have prevailed in 
confequence of their own folly and vice, and for conducting 
them to the perfection of knowledge and virtue, and a happy 
immortality in a future world. 

The character and undertaking of Jefus Chriit, and all 
the benefits that refult to mankind from his miffion axl me- 


diation, reflect peculiar lultre on the benevolence of the 


Deity. 
GOODOOR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Golconda; 35 miles S.E. of Warangole.—Alfo, a town of 
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Hindooftan, in the cirear of Adoni; 15 miles N.N.E. of 
Condanore. 

GOODS, in Mining, fignify, in Derbythire, the large 
and fizable lumps of lead ore, otherwife called bing or pot- 
ter’s ore. 

Goops, among public brewers, denote the malt or grains 
and liquor in their mafh-tun. 

Goons, bona, in Law, and particularly the Civil Law, 
include all kinds of effeéts, riches, lands, pofleffions, &c. 
There are two kinds of goods; moveall’, res moventes, or 
mobiles 3 and inmoveable, called res non moventes, or immo= 
biles. 

It is amaxim in the civil jurifprudence, that he who con- 
fifeates the body, confifcates the goods; meaning, that 
all the effe@s of a perfon condemned to a capital pup 
nifhment, or perpetual banifhment, are forfeited to. the 
king. 

A man is faid to bind himfelf body and goods; meaning, 
that befides his goods, he obliges his perfon, and fubmits 
to remain in prifon, provided he do not execute his pro- 
mife, 

Goods, again, are divided into, r. Proper, paternal, pa- 
trimonial, hereditary ; 2. Acquired or acquefts, alio quam here~ 
ditatis fure acquifita, and, 3. Conquefis, viro FS uxori flante 
Societate acquifita. 

Goods, again, are divided into real and perfonal. 
Cuartersand Esrarr.) And, laftly, into noble 
and /ervile or ba/e. 

Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad é/cum 
JpeGantia, cannot be alienated for ever, unlefs it be done by 
way of exchange: they may be fold under the faculty of 
perpetual redemption. 

Goons, Adventitious, adventitia, are thofe which arife other- 
wife than by fucceffion frem father or mother, or from 
dire& anceftor to defcendant. See ApveENTITIOUS. 

Goons, Dotal, dotalia, thofe accruing froma dowry, and 
which the hufband is not allowed to alienate. See Dowry. 

Goons, Fugitiv:s. See Fucirive. 

Goons, Paraphernal. See PARAPHERNALIA. 

Goons, Prohibited. See Prouipitep. 

Goons, Profééiticus, profeditia, are thofe arifing by direct 
fucceflion. 

Goons, Receptitious, were thofe which the wife might re- 
ferve the full property of to herfelf, and enjoy them inde- 
pendently of her hufband; fo called, in diltin@ion from 
dotal and paraphernal goods. 

Goons, Vacant, vacantia, are thofe abandoned, or left 
at large, either becaufe the heir renounces them, or that 
the detun& hasno heir. Sce Bona. 

Goons, Allotting of. See ALLOTTING. 

Goons, Confignment of. See ConsiGNMENT. 

Goons, Running of. See RuNNING. 

GOODWIN, Jou, in Biography, a learned divine in 
the feventeenth century, who is faid to have made more noife 
in the world than any other perfon of his age, rank,-and 
profeffion. He was born in 1593, and received his academical 
education at Queen’s college, Cambridge ; and, immediately 
after he was admitted to orders, he was much admired for 
the erudition and elegance which diilinguifhed his pulpit com- 
pofitions. In 1633 he was induéted to the living of St. 
Stephen, Coleman itreet, London, from which he was ejected 
in 1645, becaufe he refufed to baptife the children of his 
pari{nioners promifcuoufly, and to adminiiter the facrament 
to his whole parifh. He embraced the Arminian doétrines, 
and eagerly pleaded their caufe in hjs fermons and writings ; 
he adopted and maintained the independent form of church 

government, 
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government, and he was reckoned ta be exceedingly fcilful 
and courageous in attacking or repelling thofe who oppofed 
him. His tenets were not thofe generally embraced, and at 
one period he is characterized as a man by himfelf ; as being 
again{t every many and having almoft every man againft him. 
He had a clear head; a fluent tongue, a penetrating fpirit, 
anda marvellous faculty in defcanting on feripture. In 
politics he was a decided and {lrenuous. republican, and, 
being eager in whatever he engaged, diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his difcourfes and writings to promote, and afterwards 
to jultify, the condemnation of the king. He lived, how- 
ever, long enough to feel the weight of government 
diveéted againft himfelf and his writings. He was obliged 
to abfcond for a feafon, and one of his pieces was burnt by 
the common hangman, and in the fame fire which executed 
its commiffion on the * Defenfio pro populo Anglicano,” 
by John Milton of immortal memory. The friends which 
his Arminian principles had procured him, found means to 
pacify the people in power, and to affure themfelves that 
Goodwin fhould not be profecuted for the part which he had 
taken in the late reign. He returned from folitude, and be=- 
came minifter of a private congregation in the neighbourhood 
of Coleman ftreet, and, difapproving of the act of uni- 
formity afterwards. pafled, continued a diffenter from the 
eitablifhed church of the Independent denomination, till his 
death in 1465, in the feventy-fecond year of his age. His 
works, which are chiefly. theological, are very numerous, 
among which the following may be mentioned 3 “ Redemp= 
tion. Redeemed,"’ in folio. Lhe divine Authority of the 
Scriptures,” 4to. «An Expofition of the ninth Chapter of 
the Epittle of St. Paul to the Romans,” 4to. Neal’s Hiit. 
of the Puritans, &c. : 

Goopwiy, Tomas, who is flyled by Anthony Wood 
«One of the Atlafles and patriarchs of independency,” 
was born in the year 1600 at Rolefby in Norfolk. Having 
received the elements of a grammatical learning, he was fent, 
when he was thirteen years old, to Chrilt-church college, 
Cambridge, where he applied himfélf with fo much diligence 
to his ftudies, as to fecure the efteem of his tutors, and to 
attract much notice in the univerlity, In 1619 he was 
removed to Catherine Hall, of which he became a fellow. 
He foon fhewed a decided inclination to the views and fenti- 
ments of thofe who were denominated Puritans, and taking 
them as his models, he prepared himfelf for the office of a 
Chriftian minifter. Itis not known when he took. orders, 
but he was eleéted leturer of Trinity church, in Cambridge, 
in the year 1628, and in 1632 he was prefented by the king 
to the vicarage of the fame church. In thefe employments 
he was greatly admired and followed by the Paritans, who 
began to look upto him as.a leader, but becoming diffatistied 
with the terms of conformity, -he relinquifhed’ his prefer- 
ments, and quitted the univerfity in the year 1634: 
1639 he was felected as an object of perfecution by the 
epilcopal confiftories, and to enjoy liberty of confeience he 

fled te Holland, where he'was chofen paftor to an inde- 
pendent congregation at Arnheim. During the fittings of 
the Long Parliament he returned to London. and became 
pattor of a church there, and alfo a member of the affembly 
of divines. His condu@, in their various meetings, and 
his zealous fupport of the Prefbyterians, contributed to render 
him a favourite with Cromwell, through whofe influence he 
was, in 1649, made oné of the commiflioners for the appro- 
bation of public preachers, and alfo appointed prefident of 
Magdalen college, Oxford. Here he formed a church upon 
the independent plan, and was exceedingly diligent im pro- 
moting the interefts of learning and piety. His public 
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duties a8 4 preacher did not prevent him from thofe fudies 
which enabled him to become diltinguifhed asa writer. He 
attended Cromwell upon his death-bed, and was overheard 
to exprefs himfelf boldly and enthufiaftically confident of the 
proteétor’s recovery 5 and it is affirmed that when the event 
proved him miilaken, he exclaimed in a fubfequent addrefs 
to God “thou hait deceived us, and we are deceived.” 
After the reftoration he was difmifled from:his prefident- 
fhip, when he retired to London, where, however, he was, 
permitted to continue in the exereife of the miniftry: till his! 
death in 1679, when ie had attained to his eightieth year. 
He was a confiderable {eholar, and a learned and eminent 
divine. In the common regifter at Oxford he is deferibed 
‘in feriptis in re theologiea quam plurimis: Orbi notus.’” 
He was'a high Calvinilt,. but, while he zealoufly enforeed: 
what he conceived to be the do€trines of Chriltianity, he did 
not forget to enforce by every incitement ‘in his power the 
neceffity of pure moral conduct. He was author of nume- 
rous pious and centrovertial pieces, fermons, expofitions, &c, 
fome of which were printed during his life time, and in- 
ferted, after his death, in a collection of his works publifhed 
in five volumes folio, which continue to be read and quoted 
by Calvinilts of the prefent day. Neal’s Hit of Puritans, 
by Toulmir. 5 

Goopwin Sands, in Geography. See Gopwin Sands. 

GOOGINGS, in Sea Language, are clamps of iron bolted 
on the flern-poft of a fhip, whereon to hang the rudder 
and keep it fteady ; for which purpofe there is a hole in. 
each of them, to reccive a correfpondent fpindle bolted 
be the back of the rudder, which turns thereby as upon 
uinges. * Sed 

GOOGOOS, inGeegraphy, inhabitants of the inland terri- 
tory of the ifland of Sumatra, covered with long hair, and little 
fuperior to the ourang outangs of Borneo. See SUMATRA. 

*GOOJINDERGUR, a town of Hindooitan, in Sanore ; 
25 miles N. N:W. of Sanore. 

GOOL, a river of Hindooftan, which rifes near Bure 
rawny, and runsinto the Tapty, 8 miles S. of Chuprah. 

Goot, fignifies a ditch or trench for water; called alfo 
a goit, gurt, leat, &c. 

GOOLE, a breach in a fea-bank or wall; or a paflage’ 
worn by the flux and refiux of the fea. Vide 16 and 17 
Car. IL. cap. 11, 

The word comes from the French, 
neck. 

GOOLGUNGE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Chanderee 5 25 miles E. of Chanderee. 

GOOLLAH, a finall circar or province of Bengal, 
fituated IX, of Coos-Beyhar. 

GOOMAH, a town of Bengal, 45 miles N. of Rams 
gun, N.lat. 24° 23. E. long. 85° 54°—Alfo, a town of 
Hindooftan, in Bahar; 4o miles N. 1. of Chittra. ° 

GOOMBO, a town of Africa, in Bambarra. Ni lat. 
15° 3’. W. long. 5° 10’. 

GOOMBOGANO, a town of Aftica, in Kaffan, N. 
lat. 14° 20’. W. long. 8° so’. 

GCOMGONG, a town of Hindooftan, in Berar; 12: 
miles S. of Nagpour. 

GOOMERPUN, a town of Hindoofan, in Oude 3. 
16 miles S.W. of Azimgur. 

GOOMPINA, a town of Hindooftan, in Golconda ; 
20 miles N. E. of Culloor 
. GOOMREPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Allaha« 
bad.; 20 miles E. Nv E.. of Jionpour. 

* GOOMPY, ariver of Afia, which rifes m the 
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tains of Kemaoon, and crofling the country of Oude, 
joins the Ganges, about 15 miles N. of Benares. 

GOONANGAPY, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near the N.E. coaft of Cumbava. S. lat. 8 10. 
E. long. 119° 24'. 

GOONDWANAH, the ancient name of the province 
of Nagpour, which fee,—Alfo, mountains of Hindoottan, 
called “ Konduannah,”’ fituated in the S.E. part of the 
country of Malwa, extending from Huflingabad to } Mun- 
dellah, about 170 miles long. N. lat. 22° 4o', to 23. E. 
long. 78° to 81°. 

GOOPAMOW, a town of MHindooftan, in Oude; 
20 miles W. of Kairabad. 

GOOPIGUNGE, a town of Hindooftan; 32 miles 
W.. of Benares.—Alfo, atown of Hindooltan, in the fou- 
bah of Agra. N. lat. 26° 24’. E. long. 79° 18’. 

GOORACKPOUR, a province of Oude, bounded on 
the N. by Thibet, on the E. by Bettiah and Sarun, on the 
S. by Gazypour, and on the W. by Oude proper and 
Bahraitch, about 6o miles long and 50 broad. ‘The capi- 

tal of the fame name is fituated 65 miles E. of I'yzabad. 
N. lat, 26° 44’. E. long. 83° 30’. 

GOORAH, the name of two towns of Hindooftan ; 
one in Oude td another in Allahabad. 

GOORUNTY, atown of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Cicacole ; 17 miles S. W. of Ganjam. 

GOOS, atown of Nubia. N. lat 18°. E. long. 34° 18". 

GOOSANDER, in Ornithology. See Meraus Mer- 
ganjer. 

GOOSE, Awnsrr, forms an order of birds in the Lin- 
nzan fyitem. (See Ansrres.) The feveral fpecies of 
geefe belong to the genus of anas or duck under this order. 
See Duck. 

Goose, a well- eevee bird, which, in many fituations, 
may be highly beneficial to the farmer, as, where there are 
large waters and commons, and where the ftubbles are 
abundant. It is valuable both for its flefh, fat, and fea- 
thers. 

The varieties of geefe are numerous, but the large 
common kinds are probably the beft for the ufes of the 
farmer. 

Goosr, Ember. See Corympus Jmmer. 

Goosr, Soland or Solan, fometimes called gannet, the 
Enelifh name of a large water-fowl, called by authors 
ne Baffanus, and by Linneus Petecaxus Baflanus, which 

ec. 

Goosr Creek, in Geography, a river of New Jerfey, 
which runs into the Atlantic, N. lat. 39% 53'. W. long. 
74 16.—Alfo, ariver of Kentucky, which runs into the 
Ohio, N. lat. 38° 10’. W. long. 86° 3.—Alfo, a river 

of North Carolina, which runs Snto the Atlantic, N. lat. 
34° 40'. W. long. 77° 21'—Alfo, a river which falls into 
the Potowmac, bout a mile 5. E. of Thorpe, in Fairfax 
county, Virginia. 

Goosi s-dung, in Agriculture and Medicine. 
Curesocorrts.. 

Goost-foot, or Wild Orach, or Good Henry, in Botany. 
See CirNopopiuM. 

Goosr-graji, the common name of a troublefome weed 
that is frequently met with on clayey foils. It is bett 
deltroyed by cutting it in the fummer, and keeping tne 
Jand under the plough in good condition. See GaLium 
Aparine. 

Goosr-grafs, Great. See AsPpERuGo. 

Goose /fland, in Cangrahby> a {mall ifland in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, near the coat of Labrador. N. lat. Gate 
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W. long. 59° t0o'.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in Chriftmas Sounds 
on the coatt of Terra del Fuego. 

Goosr Lake, a lake of North America. N. lat. 52° 55’. 
W. long. 94° 45'—Alfo, a lake of North America. N. 
lat. 54° 30). W. long. 101° 21'. 

Goosxr-neck, in Sea Language, is a fort of iron hook fitted 
on the inner end of a boom, and introduced into a clamp 
of iron or eye-bolt, which encircles the maft, or is fitted 
to fome other place in the fhip, fo that it may be unhooked 
at pleafure. 

Goosr River, in Geography, a river of America, which 
runs into the Miffifippi. N. lat. 437 14’. W. long. CEE Roe 
—Alfo, a river of South Carolina, w hich runs into Cooper’s 
river. N. lat. 33° 2!. W. long. 79° 57’. 

Goosn-wings of a fatl, in Se Language, denote the clues 
or lower corners of a fhip’s main-fail, or fore-fail, when fhe 
middle part is furled or tied up to the yard. 

Goosk-wing, at Sea, a certain manner of fitting a fail, 
which is thus performed: when a fhip fails before a wind, 
or with a quarter-wind, and in a frefh gale, the feamen 
fometimes, to make the more hafte, unparal the mizen- 
yard, and then they launch out both fail and yard over the 
quarter on the lee-fide, fitting guyes at the farther end, to 
keep the yard fleady with the boom, and this booms out 
the mizen-fheet. This they do to give the fhip the more 
way, which otherwife, w ith thefe winds, the mizen-fail could 
not do; and this fail, fo fitted, is called a goofe-wing, and 
fometimes a /ludding-fail. 

GOOSEBERRY Buss, Grofularia, in Botany, is a 
{fpecies of the rides in the Linnean fyitem. © See Rrprs. 

The goofeberry-buth is propagated either by fuckers or 
cuttings, but the latter w ay is preferable,’ as the roots are 
lefs fubject to fhoot out fuckers afterwards. 

The beft feafon for planting the cuttings is in autumn, 
jult before the leaves begin to fall; obferving always to 

take the handfomett fhoots, and to pick them from fuch 
branehes as produce the greateft quantity of fruit. The 
cuttings fhould be about ix: or eight inches long, and fhould 
be planted i in a bed of light earth expofed to the morning 
fun ; they muit be planted about three inches deep, and 
watered to help their taking root. The fhoots fhould be 
rubbed off from thefe plants as they put out, except thofe 
at the top, that there may be a regular ftem. In the 
October following, they fhould be removed to a bed of 
fine light earth, ad planted in rows at three feet diftance, 
and one foot afunder in the rows. They fhould remain 
here one year, and the ecrofs branches at times be cut off, 
as alfo the lower ones, fo as to keep a clean ftem about a 
foot above the ground. They will be then fit to plant out 
where they are to ftand, which fhould be ina light fandy 
loam. They fhould be kept from the fhade of other trees ; 
and to have the fruit in its utmoft perfection, fhould be fet 
in an expofed place in rows of eight feet afunder, and each 
of the fhrubs fix feet from the others in the rows. The 
beft time for tran{planting them is in October, when the 
teaves begin to decay. Miller. 

Gooseserry, in Agriculture, is a plant that may fome- 
times be employed in the forming of hedge-fences, efpeci- 
ally that fort known in the North by the title of Tron- 
monger. 

Goosrverry Caterpillar, in Gardening, the common name 
of avery dettructive infeét to the goofeberry and fome other 
plants. Many different methods of deftroying it have been 
propofed, but with little fuccefs. 

Gooseserny of Barbadoets. See Cactus. 

GoosEBERRY Jee. See MeLAsSTOMA. 

Goosrnerry-galls, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by 
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authors to a fpecies of protuberances of the gall kind, 
found very frequently on the oak. They are of a roundifh 
figure, and fometimes adhere to the tree by a fhort pedicle, 
but more frequently by a part of their fpheric furface. 
They are ufually found on the under fide of the leaves of 
the oak, but fometimes on the young fhoots, and fometimes 
on the pedicles of the leaves. 

They are mott frequent in {pring, but they are found at 
all times when the leaves are upon the trees. Thefe galls 
are greenith at rit, and afterwards become yellowifh, and 
finally red; in which laft ftate they very much refemble the 
{mall red goofeberry. They are very foft to the touch, 
and when opened are found to contain a juicy fubftance, 
with a cavity in the midft, in which there 1s lodged a fin- 
gle infe&. This, according to the time in which the gall 
is opened, is found in the form of a white worm, or elfe of 
awhite chryfalis, or finally of a {mall fhort-bodied four- 
winged fly of a black colour; for the creature does not 
leave the gall to go through any of its changes, but paffes 
all its ftatesin it. The gall, in all thefe cafes, is found 
whole and unhurt ; but if one is opened in which there is 
a hole pierced, this is fure to be found empty, that being 
the paflage by which the fly has made its way out. Reaum. 
Hift. Inf. vol. vi. p. 214. 

Goosrserry J/lands, in Geography, {mall iflands near 
the E. coaft of Newfoundiand; 24 miles N. W. of Cape 
Bonavitta. 

GooseBerry Rocks, dangerous rocks lying on the coatt 
of Effex county, ‘in the ftate of Maffachufetts. 

GCOTA, a town of Hmdooftan, in Goondwanah ; 
10 miles S. of Nagpour. 

GOOTOKA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Ruttunpour ; 5 miles S. of Ruttunpour. 

GOOTY, or Gurtr, a town and fortrefs of Hindooftan, 
the capital of a diftri€ in Myfore; 170 miles N. of Se- 
ringapatam, It is fituated on a hill beyond the river Pennar, 
or Panta, and towards Adoni ; and was formerly the feat 
of government of a Mahratta prince ; but at the death of 
Tippoo, the townand diftrict were affigned to the Nizam. 
Nw lat: 15° 15’. E. long. 77° 48°. 

GO-OUT, in Mining, is fometimes ufed to exprefs the 
appearance of the edge of a ftratum at the furface ; other- 
wife called the bafiet, crop, out-going, or out-burit of 
that flratum ; and fuch ftrata are faid to go-out, burit-out, 
runsout, head-out, want-cover, &c. 

When the ore in a vein fuddenly ends in the deads or 
gangue, it is {aid to go-out; alfo, when a ftratum of coals 
ends abruptly again{ft a fault, or wall of gravel filling a 
fault, or baffet under a heap of gravel, as is not uncommon 
in the fouth ef Derbyhhire, it is faid to go-out, and fo of 
the irregular or feather-edge maffes which are fometimes 
met within the ftrata accidentally, or without being con- 
tinuous like all the regular ftrata, however thin. 

GOPALCHITTY, in Geography, a town of Hin. 
dooftan, in Coimbetore 3 18 miles NW. of. Erroad. 

GOPALGUNGE, a town of Bootan; 58 miles N. of 
Dinagepour. 

GOPALNAGUR, the name of twotowns in Bengal ; 
one 25 miles S.S.E. of KilRenagur, and another 30 miles 
E.S.E. of Dacca. 

GOPALPOUR, the name of feveral townsin Hindoo- 
ftan, one 8 miles N. of Hurdah, a fecond, 12 miles N. of 
Goragot, a third, 15 miles N. of Gurrah, a fourth, 23 
miles S. of Bahar, a fifth, 20 miles N.W. of Narva, 
a fixth, 20 miles §. of Goorackpour, a feventh, 38 
miles S. of Fyzabad, an eighth, 25 miles N. of Anieda- 
bad 
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GOPALDROOG, a fortrefs of Myfere ; 36 miles EL 
of Seringapatam. 

GOPAULGUNGE, a town of Bengal. 
2'. E. long. 89~ 56’. 

GOPAULNAGUR, a town of Bengal, 42 miles S.. 
of Burdwan. N, lat. 22° 31’. E. long. 88 . 

GOPEER, a town of Bengal; 15 miles E.N.E. of 
Ramgur. 

GOPERAPILLY, a town of Golconda; 20 miles 
E.S.E. of Hydrabad. 

GOPHNA, Gopuwnitu, or Gaphna, in Ancient-Geogra- 
phy, a town of Palettine, and chief place of one of the ten 
toparchies of Judah. Evufebius places it fifteen miles from 
Jerufalem, towards Sichem. 

GOPLO, in Geography, a lake of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Brzefc, 16 mileslong, and four wide. / 

GOPPINGEN, a town of the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, fituated on the Vils, in a fertile country, having con- 
fiderable woollen manufactures, and near ita medicinal {pring ; 
20 miles N.N.W. of Ulm. N. lat. 48° 47'. E. long. 9° 

EL, 

GOR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Farfiftan ; 
57 miles N.W. of Schiras.—Alfo, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Mela; 8 miles S. of Brefcia. 

Gor, a name given by fome writers to a very lofty tree, 
which bears a fruit like the chefnut ; it grows principally on 
the banks of the river Niger, and that not near the fea, bat 
far up the country. 

Gor-cock, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the galli- 
naceous kind, called by authors the lagopus altera, and by 
many the moor-cock, orred game ; itis of the thape ofthe . 
partridge, but is half as large again. See. Grouse and 
Tetrao Lagopus. : 

GORA, in Geography, a town’ of Hindoottan. in the 
circar of Chandail ; 20 miles W. of Saipour. 

GORACALLY, atownof Bengal; 12 miles S.S.W. 
of Mahmudvour. 

GORAGOT, aprovince of Bengal, bounded on the N. 
by Rungpour, onthe E. by Radjechow, Patladah, and Ifla- 
mabad, on the S. by Bettoriah and Pargunnah, and on the W. 
by Dinagepour ; about 55 miles long, and from 12 to 30 
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broad. Its capital, Goragot, is diltant 80 miles N_N.E.. 
from Moorfhedabad. N. lat. 25° 14°. E. long. 89°" 
228 


GORAT, a town of Poland, in Galicia. 

GORAM, a fmall ifland, being one of the Moluccas, in’ 
the ait Indian fea, S.E. of Ceram; reputed the moft 
ealternboundary of Mahometanifm. It has thirteen mokks.. 
S. lat. 3° 42! E. long. 121° 36!. , 

GORANTO, a town of Ajiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
80 miles S.W, of Satalia. 

GORAPARI, a town of Brazil, at the meuth of a 
river of the fame name, whichruns into the Atlantic. S. lat. 
20° 40'. 

GORBARA, a town of Corfica; 8 miles N.E. of 
Calvi. 

GORBATA, a town of Africa, in Biledulgerid, an- 
ciently “ Orbita ;?? 12 miles S.W. of Gafsa. 

GORBATOV, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Niznei Novogorod. N. lat. 56 5’. E. long. 43° 34’. 

GORCA. See GorKan. 

GORCE, or Gourr, -denotes a weir. By ftat. 25 
Edw. IIT. cap. 4. it isordained, that all gorces, mills, weirs, 
&c. levied or fet up, whereby the king’s fhips and boats 
are difturbed, and cannot pafs in any river, fhall be utterly 
pulled down, without being renewed. Sir Edward Coke- 
derives this word from gurges, a deep pit of water, andcalis 
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iéa gors, or gulf; but this feems to bea miltake, for in 
Doomfday it is called gourt and gort, the old French word 
for a weir. 

GORCHWICH, in Geography, a town of Saxony, in 
the Vogtland, 18 miles S.S.W. of Gera. N. lat. 50° 22’. 
E. long. 11° 53!. 

GORCUM, probably a corruption of Gorichem, a 
town of Holland, fituated on the river Linge, at its union 
with the Wahal. From the fteeple of the principal church 
may be feen 22 walled cities, befides a great number of 
towns and villages; before the revolution it had one parifh- 
church, and three religious houfes; 12 miles E. of Dort. 
N. Jat. 51° 52’. E. long. 4° so’. 

GORDENE’, in Ancient Geography, a country of the 
Greater Armenia, according to Ptolemy ; which country 
is called « Gordyené”’ by Strabo and by Plutarch in his life 
of Lucullus. : 

GORDES, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of Vauclufe, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri& of Apt; 9 miles W. of Apt. The place contains 
2812, andthe canton 6430 inhabitants, on a territory of 
167% kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

. GORDEWARE Point, a cape of Hindooftan, on 
the coaft of Rajamundry, at the mouth of the Codavery. 
N. lat. 16° 42’. E. long. 82° 28". 

GORDIAUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a mountain 

of the Greater Armenia. Ptol. 


GORDIANI, M. AnroniusGorpranus, in Biography, 
Roman emperor, born A.D. 157, was fon of Metius Ma- 
rullus, a fenator defcended from the Gracchi, by Ulpia 
Gerdiana, of the family of the emperor Trajan. He became 
poffeffed of a great eftate, with which he lived in a I{tyle of 
magnificence, but without pafling the bounds of moderation. 
He was a patren of literature and literary men, and a pro- 
ficient in eloquence and poetry. He wrote a poem im thirty 
books, to celebrate the reigns of Titus and M. Aurehus An- 
toninus. When he ferved the office of edile, he enter- 
tained the people with a {plendour which no private perfon 
had for along time exhibited, and his fhows were exhibited 
évery month in. the year ws he was in office. There 1s, 
however, no reafon for fuppofing that he was over ambitious 
of coming forwards into public life, for it was not till his 
fifty-fifth year that he was elected conful in conjunétion with 
the emperor Caracalla. He might, perhaps, be unwilling 
to rifque the fafety of his perfon in thofe turbulent times ; 
and it has been thought extraordinary that under fo jealous a 
tyrant he fhould venture upon the profufe expences which 
diftinguifhed his confulfhip not only in the imperial city, but 
in various parts of Italy alfo. Heenjoyed the fame honour 
a fecond time in the reign of Alexander Severus, who ex- 
preffed his high efteem for him by confirming his nomination 
to the government of Africa as proconful. Jn this import- 
ant pott he difplayed fo much equity and beneficence, that he 
was more beloved in the province than any of his predtceffors. 
Under the emperor Maximin, in the year 237, a fedition was 
éxcited again{t the rapacity of an officer in the government 
ef Africa, and the perpetrators, to avoid the vengeance of 
a cruel and incenfed fovereign, appeared in open rebellion 
and infifted upon ‘Gordian’s affuming the purple. He re- 
monttrated with the confpirators, but their refolution was 
formed, and at the age of fourfcore he was forced to ap- 
pear in acharacter, after which he had never afpircd. They 
affociated with him, to alleviate his cares, the younger Gor- 
dian, a man of voluptuous habits, but who was of a mild 
aifpofitien, and attached to letters. A library of lixty-thov- 
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fand volumes, bequeathed him by his tutor Serenus Sammo- 
nicus, gave him reputation in the literary world, which he 
maintained by writing both in profe and verfe. This young 
man had been elevated to the office of queftor” by the defpi- 
cable Heliogabalus ; neverthelefs, the confidence placed in 
his integrity, and knowledge of the laws, by Alexander, 
who created him prefeét of Rome, and who always paid 
great deference to his advice, was much in his praife. He 
fhared in the elevation of his father, and they were declared 
joint emperors. The Gordians removed to Carthage, whence 
they fent lettersto Rome, announcing their eleQion. Maxi- 
min was at that time abfent, and the fenate willingly fanc- 
tioned the choice of the Africans, and declared Maximin a 
publicenemy. In the mean time, a change took place in 
Africa, which annulled all their proje&s. Capelianus, go- 
vernor of Mauritania, who had been always upon ill terms 
with Gordian, affembled a body of veterans, declared for 
the reigning empcror, and marched to Carthage. -The 
younger Gordian fatlied out to oppofe him with his guards, 
but he was foon defeated and flain. Capelianus entered the 
city, which fo much alarmed the elder Gordian, that to 
prevent his falling into the hands of his enemy, he ftrangled 
himfelf in his apartment with his girdle. ‘This event hap- 
pened in June 237, and within.a an weeks of his affuming 
the office of eraperor. Gibbon. 

Gornian IIL., Roman emperor, grandfon of the elder 
Gordian, was but thirteen years old when he was chofen 
emperor, in connection with Maximus and. Balbinus. He 
was created Czfar, and affumed the family name. His two 
colleagues were in a few months murdered by the Pretorian 
bands, and the youthful Gordian remained fole emperor. 
His perfon and manners excited univerfal favour, and the 
fenate, people, and army united in giving him the endearing 
appellation of their fon, In the commencement of his 
reizn he was governed by his mother’s eunuchs,who abufed his 
authority, and fet the honoursand offices ofthe empire up to fale. 
He was, however, happily ref{cued from this difgraceful con- 
dition by Mifitheus, a man of learning, to whom he was 
alfo indebted for literary inflruétion and advice. In the 
year 241 he married the daughter of Mifitheus ; and rai- 
fing his father-in-law to the polt of prefect-pretorio, com- 
mitted to him the principal direétion of public affairs. He 
proved himfelf worthy of the important truft confided in him, 
and difcharged the duties of a ftatefman and general, as well 
as he had maintained thofe of a more private ftation. By 
his perfuafion, the young emperor accompanied him in 242, in 
an expedition to the Eait, for the purpofe of.repelling an in- 
vafion from Sapor king of Perfia. Under his guidance, Gor- 
dian relieved Antioch, crofled the Euphrates, defeated Sa- 
por, and recovered the whole of Mefopotamia. ‘I'he young 
emperor did not aflume the glory of the deeds, but, in a 
letter to the fenate, announcing the fucceffes, he modeftly 
aicribes them to the condu€t, the experience, and wifdom of 
Mifitheus, who fhortly after died. During the whole ex- 
pedition Mifitheus had watched over the fafety and difcipline 
of the army, while he prevented their murmurs by maintain= 
ing aregular plenty in the camp, and by eftablifhing ample 
magazines of vinegar, bacon, itraw, barley and wheat, in 
all the cities of the frontiers. The profperity of the empe- 
ror expired with Mifitheus ; he was fucgeeded in the office of 
prefect by Philip, an Arab by birth, and confequently, faye 
Gibbon, in the earlier part of his life, a robber by profeffion, 
He was a man of contiderable military talents, but ambi- 
tious, and deftitute of true moral principle. His energy 
and boldnefs prompted him to afpire to the throne, and his 
abilities were employed to fupplant, not to ferve his indul- 
gent matter. By his arts difcontents were fomented among 
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the troops, which induced them to demand that his minifter 
Philip fhould be affociated with Gordian as partner in the 
empire. This was not fufficient to fa'isfy his ambitious 
views ; the young emperor was facrificed at his inftigation ; 
he was put to death near the banks of the Euphrates, in 
March 244, aftera reign of five years and eight months. 
A fepulchral monument was erected to his memory on the 
{pot where he was killed. Gibbon. 

GorpraAn, a term in Hi/fory. Gordian knot was a 
knot made in the leathers or harnefs of the chariot of Gor- 
dius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas; fo very 
intricate, that there was no finding where it began or 
ended. 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had de- 
clared, that he fhould be mafter of Afia who could untie 
this knot. Alexander having undertakan it, and fearing 
that, if he fhould not be able to effect it, it would be 
deemed an ill augury, and prove a check in the way of 
his conquetts, cut it afunder with his fword; and thus, 
fay Quintus Curtius, either accomplifhed the oracle, or 
eluded it. But Ariftobulus gives a different account of 
this matter. See Arian, lib. i. cap. 20, and Plut. in 
Vit. Alex.: 

Some will have the phrafe derived from Gordius who tied 
the fatal knot; others from Gordium, a city in Phrygia, 
where the knot was made. 

GORDIUM, in Geography, a town of Afia, in Phrygia, 
fituated on the river Sangar; afterwards called Juliogolis. 

GORDIUS, in Zoology, a genus of Vermes, the effen- 
tial character of which confifts in the body being round, 
filiform, naked or fmooth, and of equal thicknefs through- 
out. 

Linnezus, and after his example the French naturalift Bru- 
guitre, has placed the animals of this genus among the in- 
teftinal vermes, an order of beings to which, from their 
general ftructure, they feem to bear no very remote alliance : 
and this fimilarity is {till more ftrongly evinced in the habits 
of thofe fpecies which occafionally penetrate into the fleth 
ef men and animals, and therein for a while derive their 
fuftenance from the blood and other fluids. Notwithftand- 
ing this analogy, under fuch circumftances we cannot but 
agree with Lamarck that it isimpoffible to confider them as 
internal yermes with propriety, fince they only occafionally 
refide in the bodies of animals as before mentioned, and in 
their habits and manners of life at other periods differ moit 
effentially : they are literally aquatic animals, with carnivo- 
rous appetites; though for a certain ‘length of time they 
can fubfit like the true inteftinal vermes, when by any acci- 
dental circumftance they happen to infinuate themfelves 
into the flefh of a living animal. 

At the head of this tribe we may juftly place the fpecies me- 
dinenfis, or hair worm of the Indies, a pernicious creature, re- 
ferred to the genus Gordius by Linneus in the lateft edition 
of his Syft. Nat., but from which it was afterwards removed 
by his editor Gmelin to that of Filaria. This removal we 
deem unneceffary, and under this perfuafion with to reftore 
the fpecies to its former fituation in the genus Gordius, 


Species. 


Meprvensis. Body entirely pale. Linn. Sloane Jam. d&c- 

This very remarkable creature is often from ten to twelve 
or even fifteen feet in length, and in thicknefs not exceed- 
ing a horfe-hair. 
as an inhabitant of both the Indies, where it lives in marfhy 
places, and is frequently obferved on the ground in the 
morning dew. Jn this fituation it eafily creeps up, and en- 
twines itfelf round the naked legs of the negro flaves, or 


It is well known by its difattrous effects” 
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animals, and penetrating the fkin, buries itfelf {peedily in the 
flefh, where it caufes the moft violent pains, accompanied 
with troublefome itchings, and oftentimes inflammation and 
fever. The moft certain means of extricating the worm is 
to make an incifion in the part of the flefh at which its en- 
trance was effected, fo as to obtain fecure hold of ‘either of 
the extremities, or the head if poffible, and this being made 
faft to a {mall flick by means of a piece of filk, the animal 
may be gradually drawn out of the wound by turning the 
ftick round a little each day. The utmott circumfpeétion is 
requifite in performing this operation, for if by being too 
much itrained the worm fhould break, the part remaining 
within the flefh grows with increafed vigour, gangrene 
appears almoft immediately, and death itfelf enlues very 


fhortly. 
Aquaticus. Pale brown, with blackifh extremities. 
Linn. Gordius feta, Mull. Vitulus aquaticus, Gefn., 


Meerwijn, Jonit. Chetia, Hill. &c. 

This fo entirely refembles a hair of from four to fix 
inches in length, that except by its motions it could be in no 
manner diftinguifhed from a fubftance of that kind by the ca- 
fual obferver; its internal ftructure is equally remarkable 
alfo for its fimplicity, confiiting merely, as it appears, of a 
canal extending from one end to the other, and both the 
mouth and vent are the mott fimple poffible, fince a fmall 
vent conttitutes the firft, and a groove or hollow the latter. 
Its ordinary places of refidence are itagnant waters; in pools 
and ditches, or in very tranquil rivers, as the agitation of 
turbulent waters would deftroy its tender frame. During 
winter it remains buried deep in the clay, from whence it 
emerges in fpring, and is found in the water during the fum- 
mer months, where it is frequently obferved, and from its ap- 
pearance is vulgarly imagined to be the offspring of horfe hair 
dropped by accident into the water. It twits itfelf into 
various contortions ; and it is afirmed that its bite will oc- 
cafion the complaint called a whitlow. A fact ftill more ex- 
traordinary, and which appears in fome meafure to be au- 
thenticated with tolerable accuracy, is the retentive power of 
animation, which this creature pofleffes in a very fuperior de- 
gree, though not by any means to the extent that certain 
naturalilts conceive. Some wwters affirm, indeed, that it has 
been known to recover the free exercife of its vital fun€tions 
upon being fteeped for a fhort {pace of time in water, after 
having remained in a dried [tate for weeks, months, and eyen 
years, and when of courfe it might be naturally conceived 
the moft latent {park of life muft be extin&. If thefe latter 
affurances have not arifen from the refult of fome very 
fuperficial experiments, they are at leaft to be received with 
caution, fince their obfervers feem to believe that thefe animals 
partook alfo in fome meafure of the reproductive properties 
of the polype, and which more recent obfervations prove 
to be erroneous ; we cannot, therefore, upon the whole, 
avoid concluding that although the animals of this kind are 
extremely tenacious of life, there is no foundation in truth 
for the very extraordinary affertions above related. 

Araitiaceus. Body uniformly yellowifh. Linn. 

Very much refembles the lait, and like that f{pecies is 
found in the clay at the bottom of ftagnant waters. 

Fitum. Body filiform and whitifh, Mull. 

Extremely flender, tapering at one end, and hyaline. 
Found in the bark of old wooden pipes which had been 
placed in the ground for the conveyance of water. 

Lacteus. Body uniformly white and opaque. Mil. 

Occurs in myriads in ftagnant water from the month of 
July till September. When touched, this fpecies contracts 
itfelf ina moment, and then again expands immediately. 

AvrenaAnivs. Fulvous and obtufe. Mull. 

Inhabits 
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Inhabits the bottom of Chriftians bay, in Norway. 

GORDON, Bernanp, in Biography, a French phyfi- 
cian of the thirteenth century, is faid to have conferred 
honour on the medical faculty of Montpellier, where he be- 
gan to teach in the year 1295. As was’the cuftom of the 
time, he took his furname from the place of his birth, (Gor- 
don in Rouvergne,) and called himfelr Bernardes de Gor- 
donio, and not Gordonus, as it is commonly written. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of fome writers, who place the 
death of this phyfivian in 1305, he taught at Montpellier 
only twenty years ; but Renchin affirms, that he was living 
in 1318. He left a confiderable number of treatifes, which 
were publifhed together at Ferrara in 1487, at Venice in 
1494, at Paris in 1542, and at Lyons in 1550. Eloy. 
Dict. Hitt. 

Gorpon, Mr., in the, year 1744 played the firft violin in 
Drury-lane play-houfe. He was a young man, born in Nor- 


folk, who had travelled to Italy for improvement. He was 
very near-fighted, and always played in {peCtacles. He fuc- 


ceeded Charke, had a {trong hand, good tone, and was well 
fitted to his ftation. He generally played a concerto in the 
fecond mufic, as was then the practice, which was very at- 


tractive. He was brother to the fubject of the following 
article. 
Gorpon, » an eminent performer on the vio- 


loncello, the fon of a clergyman in Norfolk, and many years 
the firft violoncello at the opera. He was remarkable for 
the fulnefs of his tone, and perfect execution of whatever he 
undertook, though far furpaffed by fubfequent players in 
the ufe of the bow, and knowledge of the finger-board. 
He lived reputably, had many powerful friends, and rea- 
lifed a competence by his profeffion. 

In 1765, Meffrs. Gordon, Vincent, and Crawford, under- 
took the opera regency in the Haymarket. The two firtt 
were experienced profeffors, and the third had been many 
years treafurer under different managers. Gordon, an ex- 
cellent performer onthe vieloncello ; and Vincent, a {cholar 
of the celebrated Martini, long a favourite on the hautbois. 
His father was a baffoon player in the Guards, and his bro- 
ther, James Vincent, who died young, was joint organi{t of 
the Temple with Stanley, and a brilliant performer. Mr. 
T. Vincent, the imprefario, had been in great favour with 
the late prince of Wales, father to his prefent majefty ; had 
acquired a confiderable {um of money in his profeffion, which 
he augmented by marriage. However, the ambition of com- 
mand, though of fo froward a family as an opera, vocal, and 
inftrumental band, turned his head and his purfe infide out ; 
in fhort, he foon became a bankrupt, feulked in indigence 
during the reft of his life ; and his colleagues, though they 
efcaped utter ruin, were not enriched by the connection. 

Gorpoy, ALEXANDER; a learned writer of the eighteenth 
century, was a native of Scotland. He was well acquaint- 
ed with the Greek and Latin languages, and being a good 
draught{man, he was enabled to derive peculiar advantages 
from a long refidence in Italy, and from his travels in other 
parts of Europe. He was engaged as fecretary to the fo- 
ciety for the encouragement of learning ; and to the Egyp- 
tian club, andto the Antiquarian fociety. He afterwards 
accompanied governor Glen to Carolina, where he occupied 
various pofts in the province, and received a handfome grant 
of land. Here he died, leaving a good eitate to kis family. 
He was author of “ Itinerarium Septentrionale,’’ or a jour- 
ney through moit parts of Scotland, illuftrated with copper 
plates. ‘This was publifhed in 1726, and in 1732 he gave 
additions and corrections to it, contaiming an account of 
Roman antiquities in Scotland, and ancient monuments in 
the north cf England. He wrote likewife « The Lives of 
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Pope Alexander VI., and his Son Cwefar Borgia.” « A 
complete Hiftory of ancient Amphitheatres, tranflated from 
the Italian.’ © An Effay towards explaining the hierogly- 
phical Figures on the Coffin of a Mummy.” Twenty-five 
Plates of all the Egyptian Mummies in England, and other 
Egyptian Antiquities.” Gen. Biog. 

Gorpox, ANpkEW, was born in 1712 near Aberdeen. 

He was fent to Ratifbon, where he applied himfelf to polite 
literature. In 1731 hemade a tour through Auitria, Italy, 
and Trance, and on his return in the following year entered 
into the order of the BenediGtines in the Scots monattery, 
where he applied to philofophy, and was ordained prieft. 
In 1735, he went to Salzburg to ftudy the law, and he at- 
tended the theological leGtures till he was invited, in 1737», 
to be profeflor of philofophy at Erfurt. His difcoveries in 
electricity made his name known to the philofophers in Hol- 
land, France, Italy, and Eneland, and he is mentioned by Dr. 
Prieftley as the firft perfon who ufed a cylinder inftead of a 
globe in electric experiments. His firft work on this fub- 
ject was entitled “ Phenomena Ele@tricitatis Expofita,” 
1744; and in the following year he publifhed in 3 vols. vo. 
“ Philofophia utilis et jucunda.”’ He was author of an 
«« Impartial Account of the Origin of the prefent War in 
Great Britain,” and of “ Phytice Experimentalis Ejle- 
menta.”’ Gen. Biog. 
Gorpon, James, a Scotch Jefuit, was born in the year 
1543- He left his native country, and went to Rome, 
where he entered the fociety of Jefus, in 1563.. He became 
diftinguifhed for deep and extenfive learning, and was fent 
on religious miffions into Germany, Denmark, and the Bri-- 
tith ifles, where he is faid to have fuffered much on account 
of his attachment to the Cathelic faith. He died at Paris 
in 1620, leaving behind him a work intwo volumes 8vo. en- 
titled ** Controverfiarum Chriftiane Fidei Epitome.” 

There was another Scotch Jefuit of the fame name, and 
contemporary with the above, who wrote a commentary on 
the whole bible, which he publifhed at Paris, in three yo- 
lumes folio, under the title of « Biblia facra, cum Commen- 
tariis ad fenfum Liter, et explicatione Temporum, Loco- 
rum, Rerumqie omnium que in facris Codicibus habent ob- 
feuritatem : una cum Textu Biblico.”’ This work is well 
fpoken of by Dupin. He was author likewife of a work on 
Chronology : and of “ A Syftem of meral Theology,’ &c. 
Moreri. : 

Gorpon, Troms, a native of Kirkcudbright, in Scot- 
land, after having received an academical education in his 
own country, came to London, and maintained himfelf by 
teaching the learned languages. His talents were made 
known to people of confequence, and he was employed by 
the earl of Oxford in queen Anne’s reign as a political wri- 
ter. He wrote in defence of bifhop Hoadley in the Ban- 
gorian controverfy, and became the affiftant and partner of 
Mr. Trenchard, in his literary undertakings. They pub- 
lithed, in conjunétion, a feries of papers, entitled « Cato’s 
Letters ; andthe ‘ Independent Whig,”? which Mr. Gor- 
don continued alone after the death of Trenchard. When 
this event took place, fir Robert Walpole engaged Gordon 
as one of the writers in defence of his meafures, and pro- 
cured him a place, which he held as long as he lived. Mr. 
Gordon made himfelf known by tranflations of Tacitus and 
Salluft, as well as by his political picces. To thefe tranf- 
lations he prefixed difcourfes relative to fubjeéts of each ori- 
ginal author. He died in 1750, at the age of fixty-fix. 
Some of his pofthumous tracts appeared in two works, en- 
titled « A Cordial for Low Spirits ;” and “ The Pillars of 
Prielteraft and Orthodoxy fhaken.’’ He was a diftinguifhed 
writer in favour of civil and religious liperty, and is highly 
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eftcemed by the friends of freedom for the manly fpirit with 
which he fupported its canfe againft tyranny of every kind. 
Gen. Biog. ' 

“GORDONA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
county of Molife; fix miles S.W. of Molife. 

GORDONIA, in Bofany, named by Mr. Ellis, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions for 1770, in honour of Mr. James 
Gordon, an eminent nurferyman at Mile-end, near London, 
who introduced many new plants to the knowledge of the 
curious, or rather cultivated with great fkill and fuccefs fuch 
as were communicated to him, from various quarters, by the 
collectors and naturalifts of that day, among whom were 
Bartram, Collinfon, Ellis, and many others. He was a fre- 
quent correfpondent of Linnzus, and fent him feveral living 
plants, efpecially of North American origin. Linn. Mant. 
556. Syit. Nat. ed. 14. 631. Schreb. 471. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 3. 840. L’Herit. Stirp. Nov. 156. Cavan. Diff. 
fafc. 6. 307. Mart. Mill. Diét. v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 2. 231. Juff. 275, Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 594.1 Did. v. 2. 
770. Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. 
Columnifere, Linn. Malvaceae, Suff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fimple, inferior, of five roundith, 
concave leaves. Cor. Petals five, large, obovate, or obcor- 
date, concave, cohering at their bafe, fomewhat unequal. 
Stam. Filaments very numereus, thread-fhaped, united at 
their bafe into a thick cup-fhaped body; anthers oval, 
erett. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate or nearly globofe ; ityle 
fhort, columnar, obfcurely five-fided, fometimes five-cleft ; 
ftigmas five, acute, horizontal. Peric. Capfule ovate or glo- 
bular, of five cells and five valves, the partitions from the 
middle of the valves, which are deeply cloven at their bafe. 
Seeds in two rows in each cell, angular, winged, inferted into 
a five-angled central column. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fimple. Style columnar. Stigma five- 
cleft. Capfule of five cells. Seeds feveral, in two rows, 
winged, 

1. G. Lafianthus. Linn. Mant. 570. Curt. Mag. 
t.668. Cavan. Diff. t. 161. (Hypericum Lafianthus; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. rror. Alcea floridana quinquecapfularis, &c. ; 
Pluk. Amalth, t. 352. f. 3.) Loblolly Bay —Flower-ftalks 
elongated. Leaves coriaceous, f{mooth. Capfules ovate — 
Native of fwamps in South Carolina, where it forms a very 
handfome tree, but is with great difficulty cultivated in Eng- 
land. It blooms in Auguit and September. We have feen 
this plant flowering in great perfection at Kew 25 years ago. 
‘The kaves are fcattered, on fhort ftalks, elliptic-lanceolate, 
three to five inches long, bluntifh, with numerous fhallow fer- 
ratures, veiny, {mooth on both fides, of a fine fhining green, 
like thofe of Prunus Lauro-cerafus above, paler beneath. Sti- 
pulas none. Flowers folitary, on fimple axillary ftalks, thrice 
as long as the footftalks, as large as a moderate rofe, white 
with yellow ftamens, very handfome-butinodorous. A pair 
of deciduous fringed bracteas, a little below the flower, are 
called by Cavanilles an outer calyx. Authors lave differed 
about the clafs of this plant in the Linnzan fyftem, the fila- 
ments cohering imperfectly and irregularly together in par- 
gpls, befides being connected by one common flefhy bafe. If 
this bafe be called a ne¢tary, for which there is no good rea- 
< the flower is polyadelphous, but we think, with Dr. 
Sims, and moft others, that it is monadelphous. 

2.G. Haematoxylon. Swartz. Ind. Occ. 1199.—Blood- 
red Wood Tree. —Flower-italks very fhort. Leaves ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, pointed, ferrated, fmooth. Petals inverfely 
heart-fhaped. Style deeply five-cleft.—Native of dry woody 
places on lofty mountains, in the welt fide of Jamaica; Dr. 
Swartz, from whom we have fpecimens. A tree, whofe ftem 
is from twelve to fixteen feet high, with a fmooth greyifh 
, I 
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bark, and round flender ftraight compound leafy branches, 
Leaves two or three inches ia {cattered, on footitalks. 
elliptic-lanceolate, tapering at both ends, with a bluntifh re- 
curved point, {mooth on both fides, lefs coriaceous than in 
the former, their-margin fomewhat revolute, with numerous 
fhallow ferratures. J lowers from the bofoms of the upper 
leaves, folitary, on very fhort ftalks, not fo long as the foot- 
ftalks, bearing one or two unequal bracteas; their petals 

ale flefh-coloured, unequal, deeply lobed, f{carcely fo large 
as thofe of G. Lafianthus, but flatter and more fpreading. 
Germen filky, furrowed. Style, according to Dr. Swartz, 
divided into five. Capfule oblong, rather pointed. Seeds 
two in each cell, with an abrupt wing.—This tree was 
omitted by Dr. Swartz in his Prodromus, and is little known 
to batantite, haying never yet been brought to Europe. It 
flawers in February and March. The wood is hard and of 
a blood-red, valued in Jamaica for making ornamental fur- 
niture, but as yet not known, or not diitinguifhed, by Eu- 
ropean workmen. The peculiar ftru¢ture of the ftyle does 
not conititute any generic difinétion here, any more than in 
the neighbouring genus Stuartia. See Sm. Exot. Bot. 
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.3- G. pubsfcens. L’ Herit. Stirp. Nov. 156. Cavan. Diff. 
t. 162. Went. Jard. de la Malmaifon, t. 1.— Flowers nearly 
feffile. Leaves downy beneath. Capfules globofe.—Native 
of South Carolina, now not uncommon in green-houfes, 
flowering in autumn. A handfome /brub, whofe branches, 
calyx, and the backs of its leaves, are clothed with fine 
white deprefled down. The flowers moft refemble thofe of 
the firft {pecies, but one petal is confiderably more concave 
than the reft, fhorter, and downy, approaching to the nature 
of the calyx. The flower-ftalks are extremely fhort and 
thick. eaves obovato-lanceolate, acute, with fhallow fer- 
ratures, {mooth and of a fine green zbove. VW entenat’s 
figure, drawn by Redouté, the firft in the fplendid Jardin 
dela Malmaifon, is one of the fineft reprefentations of a 
plant that can any where be feen, except that the French 
mode of printing in colours gives indifcriminately an idea 
of a downy furface, fo that in this cafe both fides of the 
leaves look alike. 

4. G. Franklini. L’Herit. Stirp. Nov. 156. (Franklinia 
Alatamaha; Marfhall. Arbuft. 49.)—* Flowers feffile. 
Leaves fmocth. Capfules globofe.’’—Native of South Ca- 
rolina. J /oqers feffile, folitary, large, white, very much 
admired in their native country, but we have not heard 
of their being produced in Europe, nor have we feen 
even adried fpecimen. The cap/ule, according to L’Heri- 
tier, ts “ globofe and umbilicated. Seeds numerous in each 
cell, imbricated in two rows, flightly angular, much like 
thofe of the Cyprefs, the angles fomewhat bordered. Leaves 
alternate, on {hort foot-ftalks, oblong, toothed, attenuated 
at the bafe, and {mooth.’’—Martball and Bartram fay the 
flowers {mell like a china orange, and are often fiye inches in 
diameter, the lower petal hollow, enfolding the reft till they 
expand, as m G. pubefcens. It was firlt obferved by Mr. 
John Bartram in 1760, on the borders of the Alatamaha river, 
in Georgia. 

GORDYGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Vifiapour ; 22 miles N.E. of Poonals + 

GORE, in Heraldry, denotes one of the regular abate- 
ments, ufed, according to Guillim, to denote a coward. It 
confitts of two arches or curve lines, drawn, one from the 
finifter chief, the other from the finifter bafe, and meeting in 
an acute angle in the middle of the feffe-point. 

GOREE, or Gorresg, in Geography, an ifland in the 
German ocean, near the mouth of the Meufe, about 19 
miles incircuit ; two miles N. of Schowen. N. lat. 51° 490 
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FE. long. 3° g0’'—Alfo, a fea-port town of this ifland, near 
the E. coaft, on a canal communicating with the Meufe ; 
formerly carrying ona confiderable trade, but the harbour is 
now choaked with fand; 6 miles W. of Helvoetfluys. 

Gorer, a fmall.ifland in the Atlantic, within cannon- 
fhot of the coaft of Africa, about two miles in circumfer- 
ence. Theairis cool and temperate, being refrefhed by al- 
ternate breezes from the land and fea. It is almott inacceffible 
on account of its furrounding rocks; but it has two bays, and 
afort with feveral new buildings conftruéted by a late director 
M. de St. Jean, who has alfo rendered it a very {trong place. 
By his perfevering afliduity, fprings of frefh water have been 
difcovered, and a variety of vegetables and fruit trees have been 
planted ; fo that the ifland, once barren and defpicable, 1s 
now made one of the mott fafe, pleafant, and important fet- 
tlementsin Africa. Goree was ceded to the Dutchin 1617 
by a king of Cape Verd, and by them fortified. The Dutch 
were driven out by admiral Holmes in 1663, and the ifland 
was garrifoned by the Englifh. It was two years after taken 
by De Ruyter, and its fortifications augmented by the 
Dutch; but in 1667 a French fquadron compelled the Dutch 
to abandon Orange fort, and retire to fort Naflau; but 
here, incapable of defending themfelves, they were obliged 
to furrender at diferetion. Upon the arrival of M.du 
Caffe, the ifland was formally taken poffeffion of in the name 
of the Senegal company, and a treaty was concluded with the 
king and negroes of the neighbouring country on the fame 
conditions with thofe by which the Dutch had poffeffed the 
ifland. The conqueft was fecured to the company by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. The French immediately repaired 
the forts, and changed their names, calling the lower fort 
* Vermandois,’”? and the higher “St. Michael.” In 1750 
Goree was taken by the Englifh. By the treaty of 1763 
Goree and its dependencies were left to the French. In 
1778 it was taken by the Englify. N. lat. 14’ 40'. W. long. 
£7 30’. 

Gorer, a fmall ifland on the coaft of Brazil, at the 
mouth of the Rio dos Reyes Magos. S. lat. 19° 10’. 

GOREING, or Gonrtnc, is faid of a fail when cut flant- 
ing, fo that it is broader at the clew than at the earing, as 
all top-fails and top-gallant-fails are. 

GOREL, a name or title given to the prince of Georgia. 
The gorel is always a Mahometan. The fophy of Perfia 
obliges him to obferve the religion of the Alcoran, in order 
to preferve the dignity of gorel in his family. 

GORE’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. W. coait of 
the ifland of Tavai-Poenammoc. S. lat. 43° 12'. W. long. 
286° 36’. 

Gone’s Jfland, an ifland in the N. Pacific ocean, fo named 
by captain Cook in the year 1778. This is a narrow ifland, 
particularly at the Jow necks of lands which form a junction 
between the hills; it is about 30 miles long from N.W. to 
§.E.; and it appeared barren and uninhabited. ‘Some fea- 
etters were feen. N. lat. 60 go. W. long. 172 30), 

GCRESBRIDGE, a {mall polit town of the county of 

Kilkenny, Ireland, 51 miles S.W. from Dublin, on the road 
to Waterford. 
“ GOREY, a poft town of the county of Wexford, Ireland, 
alfo called Newborough, which, before the Union, was re- 
prefented in parliament. It is 451 miles S. from Dublin, and 
21 N. from Wexford. 

Gorery-Mountains of Ireland, in the county of Donegal, 
near Raphoe. 

GORGA, a town of Mingrelia, on the Black fea; 30 
miles S. of Anarghia.—Alfo, a river of Naples, which 
runs into the Liban, in Calabria Citra. 


GORGE, in Falconry, is the uppermoft bag or ftomach 
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of a hawk or falcon, being that which receives the food the 
firft. 

The gorge, ingluvies, is the fame, in birds of prey, with 
what we call the craw or crop. When the bird is fed, he is 
faid to be gorged. . 

Gonrce, in ArchiteGure, denotes a fort of concave mould- 
ing, wider but not fo deep as afeotia; ufed chiefly in frames, 
chambranles, &c. ; 

GorGe of a Chimney, is that part between the chambranle 
and the crowning of the mantle. Of this there are divers’ 
forms; itraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, &c. 3 

GorcE is fometimes alfo ufed for a moulding that is con- 
cave in the upper part, and convex at bottom; more pro- 
perly called gula and cymatium. 

Gonce 1s alfo ufed for the neck of acolumn; more pro- 
perly called colarin and gorgerin. 

Gone, in Fortification, the entrance of a Bafiisn, or of a 
Ravelin, or other Out-work. See each article. 

The Gorce of a Baftion is what remains of the fides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtains ; in which 
cafe it makes an angle in the centre of the baftion. 

In flat baftions, the gorge is a right line on the curtain, . 
reaching between the two flanks. 

Gorce of a Half moon, or Ravelin, is the {pace between 
the two ends of their faces next the place. 

Gorge of the other out-works is the interval betwixt their 
fides next the ditch. 

All the gorges are to be made deftitute of parapets ; 
otherwile the befiegers, having taken poffeffion of a work, 
might make ufe thereof to defend themfelves from the fhot 
of the place: fo that they are only fortified with palifadoes, . 
to prevent a furprife. 

Gorce, Half the Gorse, demi-gorge, that part of the poly- 
con between the flank and the centre of the battion. 

GORGED, in Heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or 
the like thing, is borne about the neck of a lion, afwan, &c. 
Inthat cafe they fay, the lion or cygnet is gorged with a 
ducal coronet, &c. 

Gorcep is alfo ufed when the gorge or neck of a_pea- 
cock, fwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour or metal 
from the reit. ; 

GorGrp, among Farriers, &c. fignifi¢s as much as 
fwelled. In which fenfe they fay, the legs of an horfe are 
gorged ; the paitern-joint is gorged ; you muft walk him 
out, to difgorge his fhoulder. 

Gorarp, in Rural Economy, a term which is fometimes 
applied to fignify being hoven by frefh luxuriant grecn food, 
aud relates to cattle, &c. 

GORGERIN, apart of the ancient armour, being that 
which covered the throat or neck of a perfon armed at all 
points. 


GonGenin, or Gorge, in Archite@ure, the little freeze in 
the Doric capital, between the aitragal, at the top of the 
fhafe of the column, and the annulets. 

Some call it collarino. Vitruvius gives it the name Ayfo- 
trachelium. 

GORGET, in Military Affairs, a piece of brafs or filver, 
worn by the officers of foot upon their breafts when on duty. 
The gorget hangs round the neck by a ribband; they are 
fometimes gilded, and have commonly fome device engraved 
on them, as the fovereign’s, or even the colonel’s coat of 
arms, cre{t, or cypher. 

Gorcet, an inftrument ufed in Surgery, for the purpofe 
of cutting an opening into the bladder, fo as to enable the 
operator to introduce the pair of forceps and extract the 
{tone, ‘ 

It 
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It is impoffible to give the reader a proper notion of the 
form and manner of ufing the gorget, without prefenting 
him with engravings of the inftrument, and entering into a 
defcription of the operation of lithotomy. Hence, we muft 
at prefent content ourfelves with referring to the furgical 
plates, and the article Liruotomy. ‘ 

Betides cutting gorgets, conftructed for the above defign, 
there are alfo blunt ones, intended to be introduced into the 
wound, when their concavity ferves as a guide for the for- 
ceps into the bladder. ; 

The employment of gorgets for the performance of li- 
thotomy has been objected to by feveral eminent furgeons 
of the prefent day, particularly by Mr. John Bell of Edin- 
burgh. (See his Principles of Surgery, vol. 2.) We have 
feen the operation mott eafily executed by means of a com- 
mon {calpel. Mr. Aftley Cooper ufes, inftead of a gorget, a 
common {ealpel with a beak, which glides along the groove 
of the ftaff into the bladder. Several other knives and initru- 
ments have been at different times invented to fuperfede the 
gorget. The principal ones will be reprefented in the fur- 
gical plates, and due notice will be taken of them in the 
article Lirnoromy. 

GORGIAS, furnamed Leontinus, in Biography, born 
at Leontium in Sicily, from whence he derived Ins fecond 
name, was a celebrated orator and learned fophift, who 
flourifhed in the fifth century before the Chriftian era. 
He was a difciple of Empedocles, and is reckoned one of 
the earlieft writers on the art of rhetoric. He is thought 
to have introduced numbers into profe, treated of common 
places, and fhewed the ufe of them for the invention of argu- 
ments. Hence Plato gave the name of Gorgias to his ele- 
gant dialogue on this fubjeét, which is ftill extant. He was 
fo great an orator, that in public aflemblies he would under- 
take to declaim extempore upon any fubject propofed to 
him. In the war between Syracufe and Leontium, the citi- 
zens of the latter applied to the Athenians for fuccour, and 
employed Gorgias and Tifias as their ambafladors, the forfner 
of whom was peculiarly qualified to influence popular affem- 
blies by his bold and perfuafive eloquence. On their arrival 
at Athens about the year 427 B.C., Gorgias made an ora- 
tion to the peeple on the grievances which their countrymen 
fuffered from the people of Syracufe, and the advantages 
which would accrue to them from fending a powerful army 
into Sicily, by which he perfuaded them to rufh headlong 
into a war, that proved in the end more fatal to them than 
any in which they had engaged. Afterwards he made a 
difplay of his eloquence at the Olympic and Pythian games, 
on account of which a golden ttatue was erected to his 
honour at Delphi. He is faid to have lived to the great 
age of 107 or 108. 

GORGOGLIONE, in Geography, a town of Naples, 
in the Bafilicata; 15 miles E. of Venofa. 

GORGONA, an ifland of {mall extent and of a circu- 
lar form, in the Mediterranean, about 16 miles from the 
coaft of Etruria. ‘The mountains, fays Sonnini, feem to be 
of the fame nature with thofe of the continent. This ifland 
is famous for the anchovy fifhery on its coatts. N. lat. 43° 
22’. E. long. g’ 56'—AMfo, an ifland in the Pacitic ocean, 
about 18 miles from the coaft of Peru, about to miles in 
circumference. N. lat. 3° 36’. W. long. 77° 52’. 

GORGONEUM, Po;iov:s0., in Antiquity, a kind of 
mafque ufed on the ancient theatre to reprefent hideous and 
frightful figures, in imitation of the Gorgons. Mem. Acad. 
Ions tome vy. p. 184. ; 

GORGONIA, in Zoology, a genus of Zoophytes, the 
{lem of which is coriaceous, woody, corky, horny, or 
fomewhat bony, and in geveral flexible; the texture glafly, 
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fibrous, or like ftone, flriated, tapering, fixed at the bafe, 
which is dilated, and covered with yafcular or cellular flefh, 
or bark of a fpongy and friable nature in a dried ftate; 
the mouths or cells covering the furface of the ftem and 
bearing polypes. F 

Thefe marine productions were regarded by the ancients 
as a clafs of plants, and defcribed as fuch by their botamils , 
nor was this idea, however remote from truth, exploded tll 
fo late a period as the eighteenth century, when the difco- 
yeries of Peyffonel upon the nature of coral, publifhed in 
1727, and thofe of Trembley on the hydra (or polype) 
about fourteen years after, contributed to demonttrate, in.a 
very explicit manner, that the gorgoniz in common with 
other zoophytes (as thefe particular bodies are now denomi< 
nated), do not appertain to the vegetable, but animal king- 
dom, or are at leaft the fabrication and genuine habitations 
of animals. 

Among the various obfervers of this curious order of 
animal productions, few, if any, have purfued their invefti- 
gations with greater difcrimination and fuccefs than _pro- 
feffor Pallas, or our own countryman Ellis, and his friend 
Dr. Solander; nor indeed can we helitate to confefs that 
our knowledge of the gorgonia tribe has been enlarged 
only ina very inconfiderable degree by any of the fubfe- 
quent authors on this fubje¢t. The lateft obfervations tend 
principally to confirm the accuracy of thofe writers who. had 
before aflured us the gorgoniz are the habitations of various 
kinds of polypiferous animals, each of which refides in a 
diftin& cell; that they lie in general dormant or contraéted 
during winter, and, like the bloffoms of plants, pufh forth 
buds, and expand in their proper feafon, which is conftantly 
in fummer. The {tem and branches of the gorgonix, which 
are moit commonly of a fomewhat horny and flexible nature, 
may be confidered as the true fkeleton of thefe neits of habi- 
tations, being covered with a flefhy or pulpy fubftance, the 
exterior furface of which is porous. ‘Thele pores are the 
mouths or openings of the cells in which the polypes are 
lodged, and it is the number, difpofition, and varied ftru€ture 
of thefe, in addition to the general afpect of the plant-like 
ne{t of habitations, that conititute the moft material differ. 
ences by which the various fpecies are diftinguifhed; the 
ficure of the animal, when it can be afcertained, forming the 
{econdary or leaft important character. It may be laitly ob- 
ferved, that the gorgonie differ exceedingly in fize, bemg 
from one to two, or perhaps three feet in height, while 
other {pecies in deep bays, and {fimilar fituations of the fea, 
no lefs favourable to their growth and increafe, attain to the 
gigantic height of ten or twelve feet, and from their number 
as well as magnitude ; their remarkable ramofe, and foliated 
or flabelliform appearance ; interwoven ftruéture, and coral- 
like texture, form a confpictous portion of thofe vaft fub- 
marine * groves of coral’’ that are fometimes feen by navi- 
gators in the hotter regions of the globe. 

Species. 

LerapiIreraA. Dichotomous, with crowded, imbricated, 
reflected, campanulated florets. Mull. Gorgonia refeda, Pal- 
las. Gorgonia refediformis, Gunner. Refeda marina, Bell. 

Native of the Norway feas, from eighteen inches to two 
fect high; flefh pale, with whitifh fkin or feales ; flern white, 
with a ttony bafe and cartilaginous branches. 

VervriciLLaris. Pinnate, ramofe, with alternate paral- 
lel fubdivifions, covered with verticillated incurved florets. 
Mull. Pallas, &c.  Sea-feather, Ellis. 

From two to three feet high; ftem brittle and white, 
with flexible branches. Native of the Mediterranean and 
North feas, 
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Pracomus. Branching both ways, with flexnous, and 
rarely uniting or anaftomofing branches, covered with conic 
florets. Lian. Warted-/ea-fan, Ellis. Lithoxylon, &c. Breyn. 

Height two feet ; item erect, woody, and yellow, fearlet 
or reddifh cinereous. Inhabits the Indian and European 
feas. 

Mottts. Coriaceous, dichotomous, with perpendicular 
tubular florets. Pallas. . 

Native of the Mediterranean, and about eighteen inches 
in height, the colour brown violet; flem brown; branches 
long and flender. 

Succrnea. Round, amber-colour, dichotomous, rigid, 
the item covered with tubercular gaping florets. Pallas. 

A very rare fpecies, the native place of which is unknown ; 
it is only fix inches high, the {tem tettaceous. 

AMERICANA. Branched and fub-divided, the fub-divi- 
fions nearly oppofite, compreffed, with rows of polypife- 
rous cells on-each margin ; flefh yellowifh, within pale pur- 
ple; bone horny. Gmel. Gorgonia pinnata, Soland. and 
Ellis. 

Native of the Weft Indies; flefh purplifh or yellow- 
ifh. 

Exserta. Round, with a few alternate branches ; flo- 
rets alternate, eight-valved ; flefh covered with minute white 
feales ; bone brownifh, horny. Soland. 

Height two feet; branches long, flender, and white ; po- 
lypes with eight feelers and exferted, Inhabits the Wett In- 
dies. 

Parura. Compreffed, with flexuous fub-pinnate branches, 
crimfon, with two rows of florets each fide, each furround- 
ed with a whitifh ring : bone brownifh, horny. Soland. 

Native of the Mediterranean. 

Ceratopuytra. Branched, with divaricate ereé&t fub- 
divilions, each marked with two furrows; florets white, 
in irregular rows; flefh purple ; bone black and horny. 
Gorgonia ceratophyta, Soland. Corallina fruticofa purpurea, 
C. Bauh. Lithophyton, Sc. Gein. Corallina fruticofa erec- 
tior, Catefby. 

Found in the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and South 
ae feas ; height twelve inches; flefh bright pur- 

e. 

P Juxcrea. Stem fimple, round, and tapering both ways ; 
bone dufky, horny ; flefh orange-colour, with two furrows ; 
florets longifh. Soland. &c. Junci lapidei, Plin, Palmjun- 
cue albus, Rumpf. 

Inhabits the fhores of the American iflands adhering to 
ftones; height about three feet, and very flexible when 
alive. 

Frammea. Comprefled, branched, and fub-pinnated ; 
bone flat and horny ; flefh bright red, with minute florets. 
Soland. and Ellis. 

A beautiful fpecies, of a fiery red or flame-colour 
when recent ; this kind inhabits the African coaft, and ap- 
pears to be found in moft abundance near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Umepracutum. Fan-fhaped, and fomewhat reticulated : 
branches numerous, divergent and round; flefh reddifh, 
warted or covered with florets. Soland. and Ellis. 

Native of the Indian fea; {tem fhort, rifing froma broad 
bafe, divided into about two or three branches, the {maller 
ones rifing from which are numerous, and fo intimately con- 
nected as to form a kind of net-work. 

Purpurea. Somewhat dichotomous, with divaricated 
flender branches ; flefh violet and fub-verrucofe. Pallas. 

Round, fmooth and blackifh, with the extremities of the 
branches yellow. A South American fpecies, 
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Sasappo. Sub-dichotomous, round, with divaricated 
flender branches; flefh red, with numerous hairy florets. 
Pallas. ccarbaar fufappo f. virga fanguinea, Rumpf. 

About twelve inches in length, the texture horny, and 
colour black. The bernacle is frequently obferved adhering 
to this {pecies. : 

Parma. Flat, with numerous very long and fimple di- 
vifions ; flefh fmooth, fprinkled with fimple pores. Pallas. 
Chameripha peregrina, Cluiius. 

Grows to the height of fix feet, though more commonly 
not exceeding two or three feet ; the fubitance horny, cover- 
ed witha calcareous coating, and flexible. Inhabits the In- 
dian ocean. 

Rapicara. Very much branched, and corky ; with 
minute f{cattered pores, and many-cleft at the bafe, Pallas, 
Seba, &c. 

Native of the African feas; fub-dichotomous, grey, 


with branched trunk, and in fubitance refembling 
cork, = 
Suseross. Woody, very much branched, diffufe, the 


branches comprefled and grooved, ‘and covered with fub{tel- 
lated fcattered pores. Pallas. 

Height three feet ; flefhred, fpongs ; bone pale red and 
corky ; branches long, round anderect. Found in the In- 
dian and African feas. x 

CoraLtoipes. Woody, erect, fub-dichotomous, and 
varioufly formed; flefh tuberous, with dtellated tuber- 
culated florets. Pallas. Corallina incruflans, 
Boce. 

Native of the Mediterranean; length one foot, very 
tough, pale grey, with yellow florets. 

Exoneara. Dichotomeus, divaricated, with the fleth red, 
and covered with papillous {cattered fub-imbricated pores. 
Gmel. &c. 

Pale and brittle, with fquare branches with pores at the 
angles ; grows to the height of four feet, and inhabits the 
Atlantic. 

Scrreea. Very fimple, flraight, with a decompo- 
fite leafy bafe, and foft tuberculated fefh. Pallas. 

Fufcous, tapering towards the tip ; the flefh cinereous when 
dry ; inhabits the Indian feas. 

SeracEea. Simple, rigid, with calcareous white fub- 
tuberculated flefh. Pallas. J/idis plocamum, Mercat. 

Native of the American ocean. 

Viminatis. Very long, depreffed, branched, with erect 
fub-divifions ; flefh yellow ; florets feated along each mar- 
gin of the branches, and rather prominent. Pallas. J/idis 
plocamum 11. &c. Mercat. 

Height eight inches; brarches long and flender; bone 
blackifh and horny ; florets white; the polype furnithed 
with eight feelers or claws. Native of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. 

Murnicara. Round, with depreffed fub-divided branches ; 
flefh thick ; pores cylindrical and f{pinous. Pallas, Ells, 
&e. Lpicorallum, &c. Petiv. Lithophyton, Tournef. 

Native of the American iflands; height from two to 
three feet ; coriaceous, horny, with a whitifh medullary 
nerve. 

Verrucosa. Bifarions, with round, fub-dichotomous 
flexuous branches ; flefh calcareous, pores whitifh and pro- 
minent, Pallas, Ellis, &c. Lithophyton marinum, Gein. 
Corallina alba nodofa, C. Bauh. Frutex marinus flabelliformis, 
&c. Ray. ricamarina, &c. Petiv. 

Inhabits the Weit Indian, Mediterranean, and rarely the 
Britifh feas, adhering by the broad bafe of the principal 
trunk to the rocks, and rifing to the height of twelve or 
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fifteen inches, and fometimes rather more, in a fan-like form ; 
colour when dry greyifh-white ; bone of a texture between 
horn and wood. 

Antipatues. Shrubby, with ere, alternate panicled 
branches ; bone with flexuous itriz ; flefh thick and {mooth ; 
pores large and {eattered. Pallas, &c. Antipathes, &c. Lo- 
bel. Corallium nigrum Diofcoridis, ib. Lithophyton nigrum 
arboreum, Tournef. Accabaar oe Valent. 

Grows to the height of two feet, and inhabits the Indian 
and . Mediterranean feas. This 1s the black coral of the 
thops. 

Nosizis. Dichotomous, the branches fomewhat taper- 
ing; flefh red, flippery, and foft ; the furface fpeckled with 
numerous eight-valved, conic, and rather elevated, irregu- 
larly difpofed pores; bone bright red, ftriated, and flightly 
punétured externally. Soland. and Ellis, &c. fis nobilis, 
Linn. Syft. Nat. XII. Madrepora rubra, Linn. Syit. Nat. X. 
Dis Pallas. Corallum rubrum, Donat. Red coral, Ellis. 

The bone of this fpecies conftitutes that beautiful and 
'much efteemed marine production, the red, or true coral of 
the jewellers. The coral is a general inhabitant of the Me- 
diterranean, Adriatic, and Red feas, and appears to be no 
where more abundant than in the fea about Marfeilles, Cor- 
fica, Sicily, and the coaft of Africa, in the vicinity of Bar- 
bary, the coral fifheries in thofe parts being carried on with 
great fpirit, and proving highly lucrative. From the ob- 
Servations of Donati, an author who has devoted much 
attention to this curious fubje& of enquiry, we underftand 
that the flefh or exterior coating of the coral is of a red 
colour, varying from bright to paler hues, the tint of which 
is uniformly lefs brilliant than that of the bone or coral 
itfelf. The moft prevalent colour of the bone is red, exhi- 
biting all the tranfitions from a pale rofe colour to fine 
fearlet, and fometimes inclining to yellowifh or fine faffron. 
The coral grows in a fhrubby form, and not unfrequently 
inan inverted form, to the height of a foot or eighteen inches, 
which latter it rarely exceeds, mor is the circumference of 
the largeft branches more than one inch. Externally the 
furface is ftriated, more or lefs nodulous or warted, and the 
fubftance when broken appearing compofed of a number of 
concentric layers. The coral of this {pecies is equal in 
hardnefs and durability to the moft compa& marble, and 
thefe material qualities, in addition to its beautiful texture or 
grain, and colour, have contributed to render it valuable in 
the eftimation of the world from the earlier ages, as we learn 
from Pliny, and other writers of remote antiquity. At this 
day the true coral bears a confiderable price throughout the 
Eaft as well as in Europe; its fuppofed medicinal virtues 
have, however, fewer votaries at prefent than formerly. 
The polypes, by which the cells are occupied, are furnifhed 
each with eight arms or tentacula, in the centre of which the 
mouth is jituated ; thefe arms are retractile, contraét im- 
mediately on being touched; the cells or pores are filled 
with a white liquor, and the polypes are likewife white. 

Ancers. Paniculated, fub-dichotomous; ftem and 
branches compreffed; flefh calcareous; margin porous. 
Gmel. Pallas, &c. Sea willow, Ellis. Epicorallum virgults 
alatis, Petiv. 

Inhabits the American, and fome of the European {eas: 
height nearly two feet ; bone roundifh, tapering to the ends, 
and violet when recent. 

Crassa. Round, dichotomous, with long, thick, diva- 
ricated, ereét branches; flefh thick, violet, with {mall pro- 
minent, approximate, equidiltant pores ; bone dark brown 
and horny. Soland. and Ellis. 

Native of the American feas. 

Pixxata. Rather compreffed and pinnated, with very 


fimple compreffed branches ; flefh red with oblong pores. 
Linn. Palma pelagica, Theophr. Lithoxylon, Breyn. 

Grows to the height of from one to four feet; the 
texture horny and brown, the branches yellowifh. Native 
of the African and North feas. ¢ 

SANGUINOLENTA. Depreffed, very ramofe, and pin- 
nated; flefh yellow, with purple pores in double rows. 
Pallas. Lithophytum flavum pun@atum, Tournef. 

Native of the Atlantic and Mediterranean feas3 height 
one foot. 

Viotacea. Rather depreffed, with pinnated branches ; 
ficfh violet : nearly {quare, with fomewhat prominent pores- 


Pallas. Quercus marina, Theophr. 

Inhabits the American feas, above a foot long, and 
horny. 

Setosa. Round and pinnated, with diffufe branches ; 
flefh purplifh. Antipathes hirfutum, Pon. Lithophytum, 
Tournef. 


Grows to the height of two feet ; very upright, and in- 
habits the Mediterranean and American feas. 

Perecuizans. Sub-dichotomeus, very much branched, 
with a yellow bifulcated flefh covered with red pores. Pal- 
las. Gmel. &c. : 

Native place unknown: bone horny, black, with amber- 
coloured ramifications. 

Pec7ixata. Round, with parallel afcending fimple 
branches ;~fiefh red, with gibbous feattered pores; bone 
white, hard, and brittle. Gmel. 

Very rare, white, with red fiefh ; found in the Indian 
ocean. ; 

Asrentina. Ramofe pinnated ; flefh yellow, with rows 
of purple florets each fide; bene horny and yellowith. 
Soland. and Ellis. 

Native of the African fhores, and feldom exceeds a foot 
in height. 

CatycuLaTaA. Dichotemous and fubdivided, with erect 
thick ramifications covered with truncated papille; flefh 
cinereous, within purplifh; cells large and cup-fhaped 5. 
bone dark brown and horny. Elks. ~ 

Inkabits the American feas. 

Brrarevus. Subramofe, round, thick; flefh pale or 
whitifh within, externally cinereous; bone cempofed 
{mall purple glafiy needles, irregularly and clofely difpofed. 
longitudinally. Soland. and Ellis. 

Cells large, prominent, numerous, and irregularly dif- 
pofed; the ipecies inhabits the Weft Indies. 

VentTativa. Reticulated; branches compreffed exter 
nally at the fides; bark red. Gmel. Lithoxylon retiforme, 
&e. Clifford Hort. Gorgonia ventilabrum, Pallas. Fla~ 
bella marina, Rumpf.. 

Black or brown ; the fpecies inhabits the Indian ocean. 

ReticuLtatum. Reticulated, branches with very clofe 
fet round ramifications, and red tuberculated bark. 

Very ponderous, of a grey colour, and inhabits the Indian 
ocean. 

Craturus. Reticulated, woody; with round ramifica- 
tions ; ficfh fmooth with fimple pores. Pallas. 

Native place unknown; about eight or ten inches in 
height, pale, with a thin reddifh-grey fleth. 

Frasettum. Reticulated; branches compreffed inter 
nally ; flefh yellow. Gmel. Gargonia, Pallas. Flabellum 
veneris, Ellis. Frutex marinus, Cluiius. Frondipora, Bo- 
nann.  Keratophyium reticulaium, Brown. Arbre de mer, 
Rochef.. : 

The bone is black, horny, and flightly ftriated on the 
larger branches. Y 

‘ound adhering to various fubftances, and varying in 

3 colour 
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colour from yellow to purple: this {pecies inhabits mott 
feas. 

GORGONIUM, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authars to the common eryngium or eryngo, the roots of 
which we ufe candied. 

GORGONS, in Antiquity and Mythology. Authors are 
not agreed in the account they give of the Gorgons. ‘The 
poets reprefent them as three filters, whofe names were 
Stheno, Euryale, and Medufa, the daughters of Phorcus 
by Ceto ; the latter of whom was mortal ; and having been 
deflowered by Neptune, was killed by Perfeus; the two 
former were fubje€t neither to age nor death. ‘They are 

- deferibed with wings on their fhoulders, with ferpents round 
their heads, their hands were of brafs, and their teeth of a 
prodigious fize; fo that they were objects of terror to 
mankind. Ai{chylus, in his Prometheus, adds, that they had 
but one eye and one tooth among all the three, which they 
made ufe of one after the other, and that they killed men 
with a fingle glance of the eye. 

Pindar (Pyth. 12.) improves upon A&{chylus, and 
heightens the fable by thefe cireum{tances, unknown to his 
predeceilors. The firft is, that the Gorgons turned thofe 
into {tone whom they looked upon, and that it was by this 
kind of death that Perfeus, in prefenting Medufa’s head, 
defolated the ifland of Seriphus, whofe inhabitants he petri- 
fied, together with theic king. The fecond is, that Mi- 
nerva, who aided Perfeus while he was ftruggling with 
Medufa, being furprifed with the melody of the Gorgons’ 
fighs, intermingled with the hiflings of their ferpents, felt 
certain charms in that mixed compofition of doleful accents ; 
and to renew the idea of the harmony, fhe invented a flute in 
imitation of it, which fhe imparted to men ; and in allufion to 
its firft model fhe called the various founds it produced “a 
Harmony with many heads.’’ The third is, that Pegafus, 
whom Hefiod reprefents as having taken flight to the man- 
fion of the gods, was afterwards broke by Minerva, and 
given to Bellerophon, who mounted him to combat the 
Chimera; but that hero having attempted to afcend to 
heaven on the wings of that horfe, was thrown down to the 
earth, and Pegafus placed amorig the ftars. _ ( Pindar’s Ol. 1. 
Pyth. vii.) ‘The Latin poets, though faithful copiers of 
the Greek ones, have yet loaded the fable of the Gorgons 
with new circumftances. Homer had faid, that the Gorgon’s 
head was engraved upon the tremendous Aigis of Minerva: 
‘Virgil adds, and upon her cuirafs too, in the place which 
covered the goddefs's breatt ; 

e Ipfamque in pectore Dive 
Gorgona defecto vertentem lumina collo,’”? Ain. 1. viii. 


After the death of Medufa, her fitters, according to 
Virgil, were appointed to keep the gate of the palace of 
Pluto: 

« Multaque preterea variarum monitra ferarum— 
Gorgones, Harpeiaque——’’ An. ]. vi. 

Ovid of all the poets has more enlarged upon the fable of 
the Gorgons, and added feveral particulars which are only 
found in his Metamorphofes, |. iv. and v. 

Diodorus Siculus will have the Gorgons and Amazons to 
have been two warlike nations of women, who inhabited 
that part of Lybia which lay on the lake Tritonidis. The 
extermination of thefe female nations was not effected till 
Hercules undertook and performed it. 

Paufanias fays, the Gorgons were the daughters of Phor- 
bus, probably by miltake for Phorcus; after whofe death, 
Medufa his daughter reigned over the people dwelling near 
the lake Tritonidis. The queen was pallionately fond of 
hunting and war, fo that the laid the neighbouring countries 
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quite wafle. At lait, Perfeus having made war on them, 
and killed the queen herfelf, when he came to take a view 
of the field of battle, found the queen’s corpfe fo extremely 
beautiful, that he ordered her head to be cut off, which he 
carried with him to fhow his countrymen, the Greeks, who 
could not -behold it without being ftruck with aftonifh- 
ment, 

Others reprefent them as a kind of monftrous women, 
covered with hair, who lived in woods and foref!s. Others, 
again, make them animals, refembling wild theep, whoie 
eyes had a poifonous and fatal influence. 

Xenophon of Lampfacus, who’ is followed by Pliny and 
Solinus, was of opinion, that the Gorgons were female fa- 
vages, who inhabited the iflands Gorgades. anno, the 
Carthaginian general, penetrated as far as thefe iflands, where 
he found women, who, in {wiftnefs, outran the flight of birds. 
Gerard Voflius, in his ** Origin and Progrefs of Idolatry,” 
is perfuaded, that the fable of the Gorgons took its rife from 
the relation of Hanno the Carthaginian general, above cited, 
from Xenophon of Lampfacus. Le Clerc, on the contrary, 
in his notes upon Hefiod, takes them for the mares of Ly- 
bia, which the Pheenicians in a voyage to Africa had taken 
away. Banier (Mythol. vol. ii.) is of opinion that the Gor- 
gons dwelt in that part of Lybia, which was afterwards 
called Cyrenaicum ; and that Phorcys, their father, had con- 
quered Ithaca, which was not far from the coait of Africa, 
where he refided. It is not incredible that this prince would 
employ his fleet in carrying on an advantageous trade, and 
that Polydeétes, king of Seriphus, in order to get rid of 
Perfeus, gave him fome fhips for the purpofe of pirating on 
the coafts of Africa. Perfeus accordingly, thus equipped, 
failed from the ifle of Seriphus for the coait of Lybia, and 
having fallen in with the fleet of Phorcys, made himfelf 
matter of fome of his fhips and a part of his riches. Thefe 
fhips, it is faid, bore the names of Medufa, Stheno, and Eu- 
ryale. They were loaded with the teeth of elephants, the 
horns of fifhes, and the eyes of hyzenas, which Phorcys bar- 
tered for other goods. This, it is faid, is the myitery of 
the tooth, horn, and eye, which the Gorgons borrowed by 
turns; that is, the fhips, when arrived in the port, took 
each of them goods proper for the place to which they were 
bound. The other fictions that accpmpany this hiflory, 
fays the author now cited, will explain themfelves. 

For a farther account of them, fee Mem. Acad. Infcript, 
vol. iv. p. 72, feq. Sce Mepusm caput. 

GORGONZUOLO, in Geography, atown of Italy, in 
the department of the Olona; 1o miles N.E. of Milan. 

GORGORA, anifland of Abyfiinia, in the lake Dembes 
(which fee), where a palace was built, whichis the ufual re- 
fidence of the emperor in winter. : 

GORHAM, a poft town of America, in Cumberland 
county and ftate of Maine, on the N.E. fide of Saco river, 
1309 miles N.E. from Bolton: incorporated in 1764, and 
containing 2053 inhabitants. 

GORIO, Anrnony Francis, in Biography, a learned 
antiquary of the eighteenth century, a native of Florence, 
was author of the following works, viz. ‘ Mufeum Floren- 
tinum,”’ or adefcription of the cabinet of the Grand Duke, 
eleven volumes folio, with a great number of plates : 
«“ Mufeum Etrufcum,” three volumes, folio. “ Mufeum 
Cortonenfe,” folio. «¢ Ancient Infcriptions in the ‘owns of 
Tufeany,”’ three volumes folio. 

GORITZ, or Gonz, in Geography, a country of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Autftria; bounded to the N.E. and 8. 
by the duchy of Carniola, and on the W. by the Venetian 
ftates. The chief produce of the country confifts in wine 
and fruit, with fome corn and filk ; the hories and oxen are 
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few, but the goats are numerous, The language of the 
country is Sclavenian, and the religion Roman Catholic. 

Gorvrz, or Goritia, a town of Germany, fituated in the 
above-mentioned country,and divided into Upper and Lower 
town; the former is ancient, feated ona mountain, and de- 
fended by a caltle ; the latter is fituated on a plain on the 
river Lifonzo. Befides the church, fince the year 1784, not 
metropolitan, it has feven convents, nine chapels, and a col- 
lege. In 1797 it was taken by the French: 20 miles N.N.W. 
of Triefte. N. lat. 46’ 5’. E. long. 13° 33'. 

Gorrrz,atown of Brandenburg, in the New Mark, feated 
on the Oder, formerly the metropolis of the circle of 
Lebus. 

GORIKA, atown of Hindooftan, iu Mewat 5 12 miles 
S.S.W. of Cottilah. 

GORKAH, a town of Afia, fituated in the N.E. part 
of the fimail itate fo called, on the borders of Napaul; 35 
miles N.W. of Catmandu. N. lat. 28 25’. E: long. 84° 36'. 
The country lies between the province of Oude and Thibet, 
and is governed by a raja dependent of Thibet.—Alo, a 
town of the duchy of Warfaw; 40 miles S. of Pofen. 

GORLEUS, Aprauam, in Biography, a celebrated 
medallift, was born at Antwerp in 1549. He devoted him- 
felf entirely to the colle&tion of ancient medals, feals, rings, 
and other curiofities. He died at Delft, where he {pent the 
greateit part of his life, in the year 1609. His works are 
entitled ‘* Dattyhotheca feu Arnulorum Sigillorumque e 
Ferro, /Ere, Argento, atque Auro Promptuarium:”” “'The- 
Saurus Numifmatum familiarum» Rom.:” “ Paralipomena 
Numifmatum.? His works are highly valued by thofe who 
are addiéted to thefe {tudies. Moreri. 

GORLITZ, in Geograpay, a town of Upper Lufatia, 
feated on the river Neiffe, and the firft town in the county 
with regard to fize, population, and wealth. Within the 
walls it bas three churches, and as many without. The 
principal trade is brewing, with woollen and linen manufac- 
tures. so miles E. of Drefden. .N. lat. 51° 9’. E. long. 
b5° 30. 

GOROCHOVETZ, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Vladimir; 72 miles E. of Vladimir. N. lat. 56° 10’. 
¥E.long. 42” 34'- 

GORODITESCHE, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Penza; 32 miles E.S.E. of Penza. N. lat. 53° 20! 
E. long. 46 34'.—Alfo; atown in the government of Kiev, 
112miles $.E of Kiev. N. lat. 49°. E. long. 32° 54'.—Alfo, 
a town in the government of Tobolfk, 20 miles E.S.E. of 
Enifeifk. 

GORODNIA, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tver, on the Volga, 23 miles E. of Tver. 

GORODNITZSK, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of T'chernigof, on the Snov; 32 miles N.N.E. of 
"Cchernigof. : 

GOR®DOK,. a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Poletfk 5 36 miles E. of Polettk.. N. lat. 55° 36'. E. long. 
2c 

GORON, a town of France, in the department of May- 
enne, and chief place of a canton, in the diltriét of Mayenne ; 
g miles N.W. of Mayenne. -'The place contains 1800, and 
the canton 12,733 inhabitants, ona territory of 200 kilio- 
metres, 1 FI communes. 

GORONGO, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea; 20 
miles §. of Gilolo. S. lat. 1° 8’. E. long. 128° 33°. 

GORONTALE, or Gorontrano, a town on the E. 
coatt of the ifland of Celebes. 

GORPETA, a town of Hindooftan, 24 
miles W. of Chandor. 


GORRIS, Joun pg, in Biography, was born at Paris in 
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the year 1505. He took the degree of doétor of phyfic im 
that city about 1540, and was appointed dean of the faculty 
in 1548. He is faid to have poffeffed both the learning and 
fagacity requifite to form an accomplifhed phyfician, and to 
have practifed with great humanity and fuccefs. His works 
contributed to fupport this reputation. The greater part 
of them confifts of commentaries on different portions of the 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and Nicander. During the 
civil war, which was fatal to numerous men of letters, John de 
Gorris was ftopped by a party of foldiers, when on his 
journey to Melun to vilit the bifhop of Paris, and the fright 
which he fuitained is faid to have deprived him of his este 
This occurred in 1561, and he lived many years in this de- 
foe condition, having died at Paris in 1577, at the age 
of 72. 

His father, alfo John de Gorris, was a phyfician at 
Bourges, attained confiderable eminence, and left two works, 
one on the general “ practice of medicine,”’ dated 1555 ; the’ 
other, a  colle€tion of formule,’ 1560, both in Latin.’ 
Eloy Dict. Hitt. 
eae in Geography, a {mall ifland in the river La 

ata. 

GORSA, a fmall ifland near the S. coaft of Cuba. 
lat. 21° 45’. W. long. 81° 25! 

GORSE. See Furze and ULrx. 

GORSIO, in Geography, atown of Sweden, in Helfing 
land; 30 miles W. of Hudwickfwall. 

GORT, a pott town of Ireland, in the county of Gal- 
way. It ftands on an eminence, and isa dirty itraggling 
town, but can boaft of afew good houfes. Adjoining to it” 
are the ruins of a cattle, and near it is Kilmacduagh, the fee ot 
abifhop. Gort is 98 miles W. from Dublin. 

GORTER, Jory pe, in Biography, a phyfician, who, 
after having beena difciple of the celebrated Boerhaave, be- 
came a diftinguifhed teacher of medicine at Harderwick, his 
native place ; in confequence of which he was elected a mem- 
ber of the academies of Peterfburg, Rome, and Haerlem, 
and obtained the title of phyfician to Elizabeth, em- 
prefs of allthe Ruffias. He was the author of feveral works, 
which are written with excellent method, and contain many — 
intere{ting and original obfervations. He died on the 11th" 
of September, 1762, at the age of 74.—His works, the titles 
of which are enumerated by Eloy, relate to phyfiological and 
practical fubjeéts, as well as to the practice of the ancients. 
Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

GORTERIA, in Botany, named by Linnzus after Da- 
vid De Gorter, profeffor of phytic and botany in the Dutch 
univerfity of Harderwick, author of feveral local Floras of 
that neighbourhood, and of Elementa Botanica. He died 
in 1783, aged 66. ( Dryandr. Bibl. Banks. v. 5. 256.) Linn.” 
Gen. 441. Schreb. 576. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2265. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 254. Juff. 182. 
Gertn. t. 171. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 702. (Gazania; La- 
marck, Illuftr. t. 702. Perfonaria; ibid. t. 716.) Clafs and 
order, Syngenefia Polygamia-fruflranea. Nat. Ord. Compojfite, 
Linn. Corymbifere, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx of one leaf, imbricated with fpi- 
nous feales, the innermoit gradually longer, ftraight, briftle- 
fhaped, rigid. Cor. compound, radiated. Florets of the 
difk numerous, perfect, with a funnel-fhaped five-cleft co- 
rolla : thofe of the radius fewer, female, with a ligulate lan- 
ceolate one. Stam. (in the perfect florets only) Filaments - 
five, fhort ; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Pi/f. 
(of the perfec florets) Germen hairy; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
the length of its own little corolla; ftigma cloven. In the 
female florets the germen is obfolete and abortive ; ftyle 
none; ftigma none. Peric, none, except the calyx, falling 

off 
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offentire. Seeds to the perfec florets only, folitary, round- 
ih. Down fimple or woolly, Receptacle naked. 

Ef. Ch. Receptacle naked. Down fimple or woolly. 
Florets of the radius ligulate. Calyx of’ one leaf, clothed 
with imbricated feales. 

All the plants ranged under this genus are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. In the 2d edition of Linnzus’s Spe- 
cies Plantarum, where it frit appears, are five; per/onata, Jacq. 
Coll. v. 4. t. 21. f. 1 3 rigens, Curt. Mag. t. 903 quarrofa, ci- 
fraris, and fruticofa. The latter is the fame plant as G. afte- 
roides, Linn, Suppl. 381, but different from Atradylis oppo/i- 
tifoa, under whichit is quoted in Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 730. 
Yo the above are added, in the Mantiffa, p. 287, G. ftofa ; 
and in the Supplementum fix more, herbacea, hifpida, /pinofa, 
ecrnua, uniflora, and barbata. Of thefe the uniflora is there 
fufpected, we believe juftly, to be a mere variety of rigens. 

The genus thus underftood undoubtedly forms a very un- 
natural aflemblage, Linnzus having chiefly confidered the 
fimple-leaved calyx, as Gertner long ago remarked. Willde- 

now accordingly has but feven Gorteria, the perfonata, rigens, 
and cernua of Linneus, with diffu/a, integrifolia, pedtinata, and 
eliata of Thunberg. Others are fent to his genera of Mu/- 
Sisia, whofe receptacle is villous, and feed-down formed of 
fimple hairs ; aud Berchheya, whofe receptacle and feed-down 
areichaffy. Among the latter are the beautiful and truly 
wonderful G. ciliaris, and the Lpinofa 3 the latter figured in 
Jacq. Hort. Schonbr. t. 372. This is doubtlefs a great 
improvement, but it feems to us that the genus muit, after 
‘all, chiefly depend on G. perforata, which is an annual plant, 

of no beauty, with many fpreading /fems, about a foot high. 

Leaves alternate, {patulate, revolute, pinnatifid or undivided ; 

_ very white and cottony beneath; and green and briftly, like 

the ftems, above. //owers folitary, terminai, {mall, yellow, 
with numerous prominent {pines to the calyx. The /eeds are 
crowned with wool, but have no proper pappus or feed-down. 
The leaves of G. rigens bear fome analogy with this, but 
the large orange bloffoms, unarmed calyx, and long fimple 
feed-down, urge the propriety of feparating it. The latter 
is Lamarck’s Gazania, above quoted. 

GORTYNA, or Gorryn, in Ancient Geography, an in- 
land city of Crete, being, according to Strabo, near go 
furlongs diltant from the African fea, or that part of the 
Mediterranean which wafhed the fouthern part of the ifland. 
Its origin is obfcure, fome afcribing it to Gortyn, the 
fon of Rhadamantiius, and others to Taurus, who carried 
off Europa. In procefs of time, however, it eclipfed all the 
other cities of Crete, efpecially after the ifland was reduced by 
the Romans. Of its ancient {fplendour and magnificence we 
may form fome judgment from its ruins, which are {till 
vifible about fix miles from mount Ida; though many of 
them have been carried away by the Turks. In ancient 
times it was famous for the temples of Apollo, Diana, and 
Jupiter Heeatombeus, fo called becaufe Menelaus there 
facrificed to Jupiter 100 oxen, when he received information 
of Helena’s flight. Its walls were wafhed by the river 
Lethe. ‘Theophraftus, Varro, and Pliny fpeak of a plane 
tree near Gortyna, which never fhed its old leaves till new 
ones {prouted forth. 

GORTYNIA, a town of Greece, in the northern part 
of Macedonia. 

GORUAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; 62 miles W.S.W. otf Bahar. 

GORY, a town of Georgia, in the province of Carduel, 
on the Kur; 45 miles W. of Teflis. N. lat. 41° 55! 


Is. long. 44° 30!. 


GORZLE, a town of France, in the department of the: 


Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the diflrit of Metz; 


_ lat. 44° 38!: 
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7 miles S.W./of Metz. N. lat. 492 3! E. long. 6 4's 
The place contains 1535, and the canton 14,278 inhabitants; ’ 
on a territory of 220 kiliometres, in 31 communes, 

GORZEGNO, a town of France, in the department of 
the Stura, on the Bormida; 13 miles S.E. of Alba. N. 
E. long. 8° 17’. 

GORZKE, a town of the principality of Magdeburg ;: 
34 miles E. of Magdebure. 

GOSAYPOUR, a town of Hindooftan,- in Allahabad ; 
13 miles N.W. of Jionpour. 

GOSCHGOSCHUENK, a town of America, in the 
Delaware, confilting of three villages fituated on the banks 
of the Ohio. Its name fignifies ‘ the habitation of owls,’ 
from the number of thofe birds that refort hither. 

GOSCHUTZ, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Oels; 25 miles N.N.E. of Breflaw. N. lat. 51° 23'. 
lone. DNB Ors 
GOSELINI, Jurran, in: Biography, an Italian writer, 
was born at Rome in 1525, where he purfued his maturer: 
ftudies in the houfe of the cardinal de Santa Fiora. When 
he was feventeen years of age he was taken into the fervice 
ef Ferdinand Gonzaga, then viceroy of Sicily. Te accom~ 
panied that nebleman to Milan in 1546, and became his 
fecretary, and was afterwards taken to the court of Spain, 
where he obtained the efteem and favour of Philip I. 
Under the duke of Albuquerque he was imprifoned on a 
charge of confpiracy againit the life of Giambatiita Monti. 
He vindicated-his‘own caufe,- was releafed, and admitted to 
public employment.- He died in 1587; leaving behind him 
feveral works, that obtained for him high reputatioa: of 
thefe the principal are, “ T'he Life of Ferdinand Gonzaga.”’ 
“Three Confpiracies, &¢.”? “ Rime,’’ or a collection of 
poems, feveral times reprinted. “ Difcourfes.”? « Letters,” 
&ce. Bayle. 

GOSFIELD, in Geography, a townfhip of Effex county, 
in Upper Canada, fituated upon lake Erie. 

GOSHAWE, in Ornithology, the Englith-name of the 
Fauco palumbarius ; which fee. 

GOSHEN, in Ancient Geography, a territory of Egypt, 
fituated between the Red fea and the Nile, upon the borders 
of Canaan, not far from On or Hieropolis, which Jofeph: 
obtained of Pharaoh for the refidence of his father Jacob 
and family. This was a fertile fpot of ground, and fit for 
cattle: and, therefore, as Jofephus tells us, Pharaoh kep¢ 
his own in that diftriG. It was alfo feparate from Egypt, . 
and therefore fitteft for Jacob and his family, which would’. 
be out of all danger of interfering with the Egyptians. 

GosHEN, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in’: 
the county of Hampfhire, and ftate of Maffachufetts, -be- 
tween Cummington and Conway ; 14 miles N-of Northamp- - 
ton; incorporated in 1781, and containing 724 inhabitants. - 
—Alfo, a townfhip in Vermont, lying partly. in Addifon 
county, and partly in Caledonia, adjoining to Salifbury on 
the weft.—Alfo, a townfhip in Cheiter county, -Pennfyl- - 
vania, containing 966 inhabitants —AIfo, .a town in. Litch- 
field county, Conneéticut, famous for the produétion of 
excellent cheefe, containing 1493 inhabitants ; -7 miles N.W. 
of Litchfield.—Alfo, the mott cenfiderable town in Orange 
county, New York ; about 58 miles N. of New York city. - 
Its fituation is pleafant, and it contains about 60 or 70 com-- 
pact houfes, an academy, court-houfe, gaol, and Prefbyterian 
church. The tewnfhip contains 2563 inhabitants. —AlNo, 
a place in London county, Virginia, where is a poft-office ; 
37 miles from Wafhington—Aljo, a town in Kennebeck 
county, Maine, contaiamg 270 inhabitants. 

GosHEN Cr.ek, a river of New Jerfey, which runs into 
Delaware bay. N, lat. 39° to!,. W. long. 74? 54!. 
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GOSHGOSBINK, a Moravian fettlement in Pennfyl- 
vania, fituated on Alleghany river, about 15-miles above 
fort Franklin. 

GOSIR, a town of Arabia, in Hadramaut, near the 
coait ; 75 miles S.W. of Kefchim. 

GOSLING, atown of Auftria; 12 miles S.E. of Bava- 
rian Waidhoven. 

GOSLINGS, the name given to young geefe. 

GOSPEL, a hiftory of the life, actions, death, refurrec- 
tion, aicenfion, and doctrine of Jefus Chritt. 

Phe word is Saxon, and of the fame import with the Latin 
term evangelium, or the Greek suayyeaso, which fignifies glad 
tidings, or good news; the hiflory of our Saviour being the 
beit hiftory ever publifhed to mankind. This hiftory is 
contained in the writings of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John, who from thence are called Evan- 
(See each of thefe articles.) The Chriltian church 
never acknowledged any more than thefe four gofpels as 
canonical; notwithftanding which, feveral apocryphal gof- 
pels are handed down to us, and others are entirely loit. 

We hall here fubjoia the titles of {ome of the principal 
of thefe apocryphal gofpels, as we find them in Jones's 
Canon, and Lardner’s Works, with remarks that will ferve 
to enable us to diftinguifh them from our four gofpels, the 
authenticity of which is evinced under other articles in this 
work. (See Brste, Canon, and Testament.) Several 
of thefe fpurious gofpels are mentioned in the decree, 
afcribed to pope Gelafius, in the council of Rome, A. D. 
494, which pronounced them to be apocryphal. The gof- 
pel of “ Andrew the Apoftle,’”’ is only mentioned in this 
decree. No fragments of it are extant, nor are there any 
teltimonies concerning it. The gofpel of ‘ Apelles’’ is 
not mentioned by any writer before Jerom, who places it 
among the apocryphal pieces of the New ‘Teftament. 
Apelles was a difciple of Marcion, fourifhed about the 
year of Chrift 180, and is fuppofed to have formed this 
gofpel out of the true and genuine gofpels for the ufe of 
his followers at the clofe or the fecond century. The 
gofpel, “ according to the twelve apoitles,” is mentioned 
by Origen, Ambrofe, and Jerom, but they unanimoufly 
concur in rejecting it, and in exprefsly afferting that the 
church receives only four gofpels. Jerom fuppofes this to 
have been the fame with the gofpel according to the Naza- 
renes. The gofpel “according to St. Barnabas’’ is not 
noticed by any of the Chriitian writers of the firft four cen- 
turies ; nor do there feem to be any fragments extant, that 
unquettionably belong to it. Mr. Jones apprehends that 
this was merely !ome interpolated corrupted gofpel of St. 
Matthew. The gofpel of “ Bartholomew” is mentioned 
by Jerom as apocryphal, and Jones, for reafons which he 
alleges, inclines to think, that it was the fame with the 

olpel of St. Matthew, ufed by the Hebrews or Nazarenes. 
M. Daille is of opinion that it was forged but a very little time 
before Gelafius. The gofpel of ‘ Batilides’” is named by 
Origen, Ambrofe, and Jerom, among the apocryphal books 
of the New Teftament; but no fragments of it remain, 
The gofpel of “ Cerinthus’’ is mentioned only by Epipha- 
nius in conneétion with an expolition of the firft words of 
St. Luke’s- gofpel, as many other Chriltian writers notice 
the apocryphal books; and it feems probable, from the 
fimilarity of the opinions adopted by Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites, that the gofpel of Cerinthus and his followers 
was no other than the Ebionite or Nazarene gofpel, i. e. the 
gofpel of St. Matthew corrupted and interpolated, in He- 
brew. The gofpel “according to the Egyptians,” was one 
of the moft celebrated apocryphal books, and fuppofed even 
by feveral modern critics to have been a faithful compofure 
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of fome Catholic Chriftians in Egypt, before either of the 
four cznonical gofpels now received. The firft Chriftian 
writer who cites it is Clemens Alexandrinus, who, however, 
rejects it, though fome have fuppofed ihat a paflage in the 
fecond epiftle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians is 
taken from this gofpel.. It is mentioned by Origen, Jerom, 
and Epiphanius among apocryphal books. Many modern 
writers, as Erafmus, Grotius, Grabe, Mills, fuppofe, that 
it is referred to in the introduGion to St. Luke’s gofpel, 
and therefore that it was prior to his; and Dupin and F. 
Simon think, that though it is not of the fame authority 
with the four canonical gofpels, it ought not to be rejeéted. 
Mr. Jones is of opinion, that it was compofed by fome very 
early heretics to fupport their deGirines of celibacy and 
abftemioufnefs, and very probably by thofe of Egypt ; and 
Dr. Lardner thinks that it was not written before the third 
century. The gofpel of the ¢ Ebionites”’ was either alto- 
gether, or very nearly, the gofpel of the Nazarenes. ‘The 
gofpel of the “ Encratites’’ has been mentioned by Fabricius 
and fome others, but there is reafon for doubting whether 
any gofpel was ever called by this name. The gofpel of 
« Eve?’ has been mentioned by feveral modern writers, but 
only by Epiphanius among the ancients; it was, without 
doubt, a forgery of the Gnoftics. The gofpel of the 
« Hebrews” was the fame with that of the Nazarenes. 
The gofpels of ‘* Hefychius’’ were fome interpolated copies 
of our received gofpels. The gofpel of « Judas Ifcariot” 
is mentioned by Ireneus and Epiphanius as peculiar to one 
of the moft monitrous and inconfiftent feéts that 
affumed the Chriftian name. The falfe gofpeis of « Lu 
nus,’’ who was a famous critic and martyr under Dioclefi 
were, like thofe latt-mentioned, corrupted, interpolated. 
of our prefent gofpels. The gofpel of « Matthias,’’ of whic 
there are now no remains, is mentioned by feveral of the 
moft celebrated writers among the ancients, wiz. Origen, 
Eufebius, Ambrofe, and Jerom; but they all reprefent it 
as apocryphal. The gofpel of «¢‘ Marcion” is taken notice 
of by Tertullian and Epiphanius, but it appears to have 
been one of our own gofpels, mutilated and altered ; pro- 
bably that of St. Luke, from which he took away entirely 
the two firft chapters,-and may other parts, inferting many 
things of his own, with a view to favour the opinions he had 
adopted. The gofpel of the ‘‘ Nazarenes” or ‘ Hebrews’”” 
is the moft famous of all the ancient gofpels. Some have 
fuppofed that St. Paul refers to this gofpel, Gali. 6. It 
is cited by Ignatius, as fome have {uppofed, by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, by Origen, by Eufebius, by Epiphanius, by 
Jerom ; and it is mentioned by Bede, Sixtus Senenfis, Baro- 
nius, Cafaubon, Grotius, F. Simon, Dupin, Grabe, Toland, 
Nye, Richard Mill, Fabricius, Mangey, and other modern 
writers. However it is alleged, that this gofpel was never 
received by any primitive writer as canonical, nor was it 
cited or appealed to, as of any authority, by any one writer 
of the firft four centuries ; and moreover that it was compofed 
out of St. Matthew's and the other authentic gofpels, with 
additions of fome other things received by oral tradition. 
It is allowed, that it was an early compofure, and Mr, 
Jones fays, that it was undoubtedly extant in the beginning 
of the fecond century, and feems to have been made by fome 
converted Jews, to favour their notion of blending judaifm 
and chriftianity together. “As many miltakes,’’ fays Dr. 
Lardner, “have been entertained about the “gofpel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,” it may not be unfeafonable to 
obferve here, that probably it was an Hebrew tranflation of 
St. Matthew’s original Greek gofpel, with additions from 
the other gofpels ; to which poflibly might be added fome 
few particulars received by tradition from the early Jewifh 
believers.” 
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believers.” (See Exronrres and Nazarrnes.) This ex- 
cellent writer elfewhere obferves, it is not neceffary for 
us to fuppofe, that the ancient fathers who mention other 
gofpels, thought, ‘that all, if any of thofe gofpels, were 
written before St. Luke’s, or that he fpoke of them; for 
Bafilides and Apelles could not write gofpels before the 
fecond century: and they might fuppofe, that feveral, if 
not all the others, mentioned by them, were written after 
St. Luke’s. The meaning of what thefe ancient writers 
fay is, that the church receives four gofpels only. There 
were many others. But to them may be applied the words 
of St. Luke; they only took in hand, or attempted. They 
did not perform, as Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and 
John did. And they might exprefs themfelvesin that man- 
ner concerning gofpels written after St. Luke’s, as well as 
before it.” 

The gofpel of « Peter”? has been taken notice of by many 
of the ancient writers, as Serapion, Tertullian, Origen, Eu- 
febius, and Jerom. Some have fuppofed, that this was the 
gofpel of St. Mark, who was the companion of Peter, and 
wrote the gofpel now extant under his name. But there is 

-reafon for believing that the gofpel of Peter was different 
from that of St. Mark. It is not very certain by whom it 
was forged. Dr. Grabe, and after him, Dr. Mill, fuppofe 
it to have been made by Leucius, whom they reckon to 
have been a heretic of the fecond century ; but Leucius did 
not live till the latter end of the third, or the beginning of 
the fourth century ; whereas this gofpel appears to have been 
extant in the fecond century, as we may infer from the ac- 
count of it by Serapion, who was bifhop of Antioch in the 
11th year of the emperor Commodus, i.e. A.D. 190. Mr. 
Jones apprehends, that this gofpel was compofed by thofe 
ancient heretics in the fecond century, called Docete (fee 
that article) ; and he conjectures that the gofpel of Bafilides 
above-mentioned, was either wholly, or in a great meafure, 
the fame with this apocryphal gofpel under the name of 
Peter. The gofpel of ‘ Perfection’ was one of the nume- 
rous forgeries of the Gnoitics, who pretended to a greater 
perfection in knowledge and virtue than all others, and hence 
took their name. (See Gnosrics.) The gofpel of “ Phi- 
lip’’ was another forgery of the fame perfons. The gofpel 
of « Scythianus’’ was compofed by him who was the fource 
and author of the Manichean herefy. The gofpel of 
« Tatian’’ was no other but a harmony of four gofpels, ora 
fort of epitome of the whole hitory contained in our four 
gofpels. The gofpel of « Thaddeus’? is merely mentioned 
in the decree of pope Gelafius. The gofpel of “Thomas,” 
or the gofpel of the ‘Infancy of our Saviour,’’ is men- 
tioned by Origen, Eufebius, Cyril, Ambrofe, Athanafius, 
and Jerom, and is unqueftionably apocryphal; though this 
is different from the gofpel of ‘Thomas, one of the followers 
of Manes, the head of the Manichees, for Origen, who men- 
tions the former, lived a confiderable time before the Mani- 
chean herefy was divulged. ‘The gofpel of “Truth” was a 
forgery of the Valentinians in the fecond century. This 
is {uppofed by fome to be the fame with the gofpel of “ Va- 
lentinus,’’ but others are of opinion that he hada gofpel of 
his own, different from that called the gofpelof Truth ufed 
by his followers. For further particulars we refer to Jones’s 
Canon and Lardner’s Works. 

GOSPINI, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
dinia ; 24 miles S. of Oriftagni. 

GOSPORT, is afeasport town of Hamphhire, England. 
In the time of king Henry VIIJ., when Leland vifited this 
part of the ifland, Gofport was only a poor village inhabited 
by fithermen, but it has gradually become a town of confi- 
derable extent and importance; and of late years has been 
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regularly fortified on the land fide by a line of baftions, ré- 
dcubts, counterfearps, &c. that extends from Weovil to 
Stoke, or more properly, Alverfteke lake. Within the 
works onthe Weovil fide, are the king’s brewery and cooper- 
age, with an immenfe range of ftorchoufes for wine, malt, 
hops, &c. This place communicates with the fea by means 
of a large bafin and canal, with extenfive quays, where 
veflels of confiderable burthen can take in their ftores. 
Many fmall floops belonging to Weovil are employed in the 
conveyance of wine, beer, and water, to the fhips in the har- 
bour. On the Weovil fide are alfo the new barracks, an 
extenfive range of buildings, with every convenience for a 
great number of foldiers. Gofport, confidered as a fea-port, 
1s handfomely built, and the police well regulated. The 
town Is a chapelry to the neighbouring village of Alverftoke ; 
the chapel is a fpacious edifice, ftanding in a large well. 
planted cemetery, to the fouth of the town; the interior is 
neat, and difpofed into a middle and two fide aifles, The 
work-houfe for the poor is a large, airy, and commodious 
building. Here are alfo feveral charity-fchools; and fome 
alms-houfes for diltrefled widows. The markets are held 
three days weckly, and are much frequented : fifh and vege- 
tables are fold in great abundance ; the latter being brought, 
not only from a confiderable diftance inland, but alfo from 
the Ifleof Wight. Two fairs are held annually. Several 
breweries are eltablifhed ; and a very extenfive iron foundery, 
where numerous articles are manufactured for government. 
Gofport is 78 miles diftant from London: the population 
of the parifh of Alverttoke, including the inhabitants of 
this town, was returned, under the a of 1801, at 1 1,295 5 
the number of houfes being 1906. The conneétion between 
Gofport and Portfmouth is preferved by numerous ferry- 
boats that ply acrofs the harbour, which in this place is about 
three quarters of a mile in width. 

Ata fmall diftance fouth of Gofport, is the Royal Hof- 
pital of Hafler, built between the years 1746 and 1762, for- 
the reception of fick and wounded feamen, on the earneft 
recommendation of the late earlof Sandwich. It is fituated 
within goo yards of the extremity of the point of land 
which bounds the weit fide of the entrance to Portfmouth 
harbour ; and confifts of an extenfive front, and two wings,, 
each comprifing two difting ranges of buildings. In this 
hofpital upwards of 2000 patients can be accommodated ;. 
the regular expence of the eftablifhment in falaries, &c. is. 
above 500o0/. annually. 

Nearly a mile fouth-weft from Hafler hofpital is Fort 
Monkton, a modern and regular fortification, exceedingly 
{frong, and defended by thirty-two pieces of heavy 
ordnance ; to the weftward, ranges a trong redoubt ; and 
this, together with the fort, effectually fecures this part of 
the coaft. On the fhore, to the ealtward, a high and maflive 
tone wall has been ereéted, to preferve the land from the 
ravages of the fea. 

Near the extremity of the neck of land which termjnates 
the entrance of the harbour on the eaft fide, is the Block 
houle, a yery ftrong fort, defended bya formidable battery. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vi. 

Gosport, formerly called ppledore, a fifhing town of 
America, on Star ifland, belonging to Rockingham county, 
New Hamp fhire, containing 85 inhabitants ; about 12 miles. 
E.S.E. of Pifcataqua harbour. 

GOSS, in Rurnl Economy, a term occafionally applied to. 
the common whin in different places, and which is fometimes: 
written gov/e. See Furze. 

GOSSAINGUNGE, in Geography, a town of. Hin-- 
dooftan, in Oude; 15 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 

GOSSAMER is the name of a fine filmy fubftance, like 

eobwebs,. 
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cobwebs, which is feen to float in the air, in clear days in 
autumn, and is more obfervable in ftubble-fields, and upon 
furze and other low bufhes. This is probably formed by the 
flying fpider, which, in traverfing the air for food, fhoots 
out thefe threads from its anus, which are borne down by the 
dew, &c. 

GOSSAMPINUS, a name given by Pliny and the an- 
cients to a tree growing in the Eaft Indies, which produced 
a fort of cotton, the threads of which were too fhort to be 
{pun or carded ; fo that it ferved only for the ftuffings of 
beds and the like, for which it was very proper, being very 
light and foft. It was in fome efteem in medicine alfo, to 
recal the heat and fpirits into parts to which it was applied. 
It is called by Pifo arbor lanigera, the wool-tree, and had its 
ancient name from the words ga/fipium, cotton, and pinus, the 
pine-tree, being fomewhkat like the pine in external appear- 
ance, yet bearing a fort of cotton. 

GOSSE-Asp1An, in Geography, a town of Nubia, on 
the Tacazé ; go miles S. of Jalac. 

GOSSEC, M. in Biography, a voluminous French mufi- 
cal compofer of the old fchool, almoft the only lineal de- 
{cendant of Lulli and Rameau. He had force, fire, and 
knowledge; but his ityle was not that of the prefent day, 
either in Italy or Germany, nor could his friead, M. La- 
borde, perfuade us, that “ true genius Is in need of no fchool 
or model. In whatever nation a man of genius may be 
born, he will make himfelf known, and not march with lefs 
firmnefs, though without a guide, in the road to glory. 
Celebrated fchools cannot give genius, that is the boon of 
nature, and nature wants no fchool.’ Effais fur la Mus. 

Unluckily, nature alone has never made an artift. A good 
painter, poet, or mufician, can never be made without edu- 
‘cation, ftudy, and models. Ingenious works have been pro- 
duced by dint of genius, but never faultlefs. The awk- 
wardnefs of felf teaching will always appear; and taite, ele- 
gance, facility, grace, and often learning, will be wanting to 
render them perte@. 

GOSSEINS, in Geography; a town of Thibet, on the 
Dewah. N. lat. 30° 30’. E. long. 81° 24". 

GOSSELIES, atownof France, in the department ef 
Jemmape, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Charleroy. The place contains 2872, and the canton 
12,894 inhabitants, on a territory of 100 kiliometres, in 17 
communes. 

GOSSIPIUM. See Gossypium. 

GOSSLAR, in Grography, a town of the kingdom of 
Weftphalia, on the Gofe, which runs near this place into the 
Ockar. It was a free and imperial town, having on one fide 
the bifhopric of Hildefheim, and on the other the principa- 
lity ‘of Wolfenbuttle. It was founded in the year 922, by 
Henry the Fowler, and part of it re-built after being de- 
firoyed by fire in 1728. It has four parifh churches, two 
chapels, and two Lutheran convents. Its principal trade 
arifes from the mines of iron and lead in the Rammel moun- 
tain near it; 30 miles S. of Brunfwick. N. lat. 51° 55’. 
E. long. 10° 26’. 

GOSSUM, a {iwelling of the thyroid gland. See Bron- 
CHOCELE. 

GOSSWEINSTEIN, or GossMANSTEIN, in Geography, 
a town of the bifhopric of Bamberg, on the Putlach, 20 
miles E. S. E. of Bamberg. N. lat. 49° 45'. E. long. 
8 Ga 1B : - 

GOSSYPIUM, in Botany, the Cotton plant. The 
name is fuppofed by the learned to be of Egyptian origin, 
and if fo, is akin to Cotnemfeziar, or Gotnemfegiar, the evi- 
dent fource of our word Cotton, which is given as the 
Egyptian appellation of the plant in Alpinus, de Plantis 
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ZEzypti, 71. Pliny makes it a Latin word, though the 
more common name he fays is Xylon; the Greek Evacv.— 
Linn. Gen. 355. Schreb. 468. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 803. 
Cavan. Diff. fafc. 6. 309. Mart. Mill. Di&.v.2. Alt. 
Hort. Kew. v. 2.453. Jufl. 274. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 586. 
Gertn. t. 134. (Xylon; Tourn. t. 27.)—Clafs and order, 
Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Columnifere, Linn. 
Malvacee, Jif. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Periarth double: the outer of one leaf, 
three-cleft, flattifh, largeft: inner of one leaf, cup-fhaped, 
with five blunt notches. Cor. Petals five, inverfely*heart- 
fhaped, flat, fpreading, attached to the tube of the ftamens 
by their bafe. Stam. Filaments numerous, connected in 
their lower part into a tube, feparate and lax above, inferted 
into the corolla; anthers kidney-fhaped. Pi/?. Germen fu- 
perior, roundifh; ftyle columnar, as long as the ftamens ; 
fligmas three or four, oblong, thickifh. Peric. Capfule 
roundifh, pointed, with three or four cells and as many 
valves, with contrary partitions. Seeds numerous, oval, 
fringed and enveloped with long wool. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx double; the outer three-cleft. Capfule 
with three or four celis. Seeds enveloped in wool. 

The fpecies of Cotton, like thofe of all plants cultivated 
from the moft remote antiquity, in various countries, for 
economical purpofes, are extremely difficult to define, and 
obfcured by numerous varieties. 

Linnzus in Sp. Pl. ed. 1, defines three fpecies only, 

1. G. herbaceum. Camer. Epit. 203. Cavan. t. 164. 
f.2, fuppofed to be a native of the Levant, Eaft Indies, and 
Africa, and generally cultivated in thofe countries for its 
produce.—Leaves five-lobed, pointed, with one gland be- 
neath. Stem herbaceous, nearly {mooth.—This is annual, 
with a bufhy, branched, often zig-zag /fem, {mooth or only 
flichtly downy. Leaves cut half-way down into three prin- 
cipal, and two fmaller lateral, pointed rounded lobes. The 
mid-rib bears one gland at its back, about half an inch from 
the ftalk. Flowers yellow, purple at the bafe. Cap/ule the 
fize of a walnut, enveloped in the calyx like a filberd. : 

2. G. barbadenfe, taken up from Plukenet, t. 188. f. 1. 
Leaves three-lobed, entire, with three glands beneath.— 
Suppofed to be anative of Barbadoes. It is at leaft one of 
thofe cultivated in the Weft Indies. The plant is in all its 
parts larger than the foregoing ; lobes of the /aves not near 
fo deep. 

3. G. arboreum. Cavan. t. 165. Pluk. t. 188. f. 3. 
(Cudu-pariti ; Rheede Hort. Mal. y. 1. 55. t. 31.)— 
Leaves palmate, five-lobed ; lobes lanceolate. Stem fhrubby. 
—Native of the Eaft Indies in a fandy foil. The woody 
perennial fem, and deep-cut long-lobed caves, whofe mid- 
rib bears one gland, diftinguifh this. ‘The flowers are red- 
difh. The cotton is ufed in manufactures. Willdenow er- 
roneoufly quotes Alpinus here, 

His Cotnem/egiar isin the Plant. Egypt. t. 71, not his 
Pro t. 38, and does not agree with the Eaft Indian 
plant. 

To thefe is added in Sp. Pl. ed. 2. 975, 

4. G. hirfutum. Cavan. t. 167. Leaves with three or 
five acute lobes. Stem branched, hairy—The fynonym of 
Tournefort is wrong.—This is faid to come from America, 
It appears to us a hairy variety of the firlt, for the gland en 
the mid-rib, which Linnaus thought an exclufive mark of 
hirfutum, is found in both. 

What Linnzus intended by G. religiofum, Sytt. Nat. 
ed. 12. v. 2. 462, is rather doubtiul. He defines it— 
« Leaves three-lobed, acute, with one gland beneath. 
Branches dotted with black.”W—We have an Eaft Indian 
plant which anfwers to this definition, but it does not exaGly 
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agree with what he has marked re/jgio/um in his own herba- 

rium, which appears to us darbada/é; though it. may be 

what he had in kis garden. 

With the Jatifolium of Murray, Comm. Gott. for 1776. 
t. 1, we are unacquainted —Cavanilles figures and deferibes 
feveral more fpecies, efpecially G uilifoliun, t. 166, a noble 
plant, from Comimerfon’s herbarium, gathered in the Mau- 
ritius—Willdenow, adopting thefe, reckons ten {pecies in 
all, but the fynonyms of the whole genus require revilion. 

GOSTADT, Jorrsranr, or Jofephfadt, in Geography, 
a town of Saxony, in the circle of Mrzgeberg; 23 miles S. 
of Chemnitz. N. lat: 50° 26. E. long. 13°.2', 

GOSTIN, atown of the duchy of Warfaw; 48 miles 
N-N.W. of Rawa. ty 

GOSYTULLA, a town of Bengal; 22 miles E. of 
Kifhenagur, 

GOTARA, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 57 miles 
S.S.W.. of Patna. 

GOTERON, a valley of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Friburgh, on the N.W. of the town of Friburgh, near the 
bridge leading to Bern, takes it name from the Goteron, a 
{mall rivulet; it is extremely narrow, arid above two miles 
in length, andis bounded on each fide by overhanging rocks 
of fanditone. Vernet, the celebrated landfcape painter, 
ftudied thefe rocks with great attention,» and frequently de- 
clared that, excepting thofe of ‘Tivoli, he never faw any. 
whofe varying tints had a more pleafing and_ harmonious 
effet. The valley contains feveral mills, an iron foundery, 
where the ore brought from Franche Comté is forged, and 
a manufacture of linen and cotton, eftablifhed by fome mer- 
chants of Neuchatel, under the proteétion and encouragement 
of government. ; 

OTH, Srepaey, in Biography, archbifhop of Upfal, 
in Sweden, in the 16th century, concurred in the meatures 
adopted by king John, to reftore and re-eftablifh popery in 
that kingdom. With this view he fanGtioned a new liturgy, 
which, under the pretence of bringing the Lutheran church: 
nearer to the fimplicity of the earlier ages of the gofpel, 

_ artfully affimilated the doétrines and ceremonies of worthip 
to thofe of Rome, with the omiflion of fome particular forms 
and expreffions which would haye too plainly difclofed the 
object in view. This liturgy was ordered to be ufed in all 
the churches. The king’s brother Charles, and the clergy 
within his jurifdiction, were alarmed at this attempt, and 
they fo effectually roufed the jealoufy and excited the fears 
of the people, and of the ftates, that after repeated efforts 
to carry his point, which introduced great confufion into 
the kingdom, and had nearly produced a civil war, the king 
was obliged to relinquith his fcheme, and the liturgy was 
fuppreffed. It has long fince become an object of curiofity 
among ‘collectors, and is entitled «“ Liturgia Sueceane Ec- 
clefiz cum prefatione et notis Laurentii Upfalienfis Epif- 
copi,”” 1576. Univer. Hitt, 

GOTHA, in Geography, « principality of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, bounded on the N. by the 
eleGtorate “of Saxony, on the E. by the duchy of Weimar, 
on the S. by the county of Henneberg, and on the W. by 
the principality of Eifenach.. Vhe duchy contains 12 towns, 
and more than zoo churches: it abounds in grain and fruit, 
and the fouthern divifion contains -part of the foreft of 'Thu- 
ringia, andfome mine works. The ftate contfilts of three 
clailes, viz. counts, nobility, and fome barons, convoked by 
the prince, The reigning duke, maintains a guard of 160 
men, two regiments, each of which 1s compofed of 800 men, , 
and acorpsofvartillery, ‘Phe chief rivers are the Leine and 
the Neifle. asthtts 

- The capital of the principality: of the fame name is feated 
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en an eminence near the Leine, which fupplies the town 
with water, conveyed by itone-canals, and is among tie 
beft and handfomett towns in Thuringia. It has am hofpitai 
for the foldiers, two {chools for their children, and barracks, 
in which the military art is taught: it has likewife a foun- 
dery for cannon, balls, &c. two churches, a good academy, 
ahoufe of corre&tion, an hefpital for widows, and another 
for orphans. The inhabitants carry on a confiderable trad= 
in wool and woollen manufactures, and beer; and .they de- 
rive benefit, not only from the agriculture of the vicinity, 
but from the pailengers that traverfe through it from Leip- 
fick to Upper Germany. ‘The refidence of the duke, called 
Friedeniteim, ftands en a hill above the town, and contains 
an armoury, a valuable library, a mufeum of natural curio- 
fities, and an excellent cabinet of medals: 13 miles S.W. of 
Erfurt. N. lat. 50°57’. E.long. 10° 40’. 

Gorma, a river of Sweden, which iffues from the fouthera 
extremity of the lake Wenner, near Wennerfborg, and after 
a courfe of 70 miles, falls into the fea near Gotheborg. In 
moft places this river flows with a gentle current and ina 
narrow channel, and is navigable only in fome parts of its 
courfe for {mall craft of 20. tons burden. ~If it could be 
rendered navigable through its whole courfe, the Wenner 
lake might be joined with the German ocean; but as nume- 
rous fhoals and cataracts intervene, the communication has 
been attempted by the Carlfgraf canal, the canal of Trol- 
hetta, ‘and the fluices of Akerftrem and Edet. About 10 
miles from Gotheborg the river Gotha divides into three 
branches: two unite again after encircling a {mall rocky 
ifland, crowned with the fort-of Bohus, formerly deemed 
impregnable; the f{tream formed by the union of the two 
branches is called the Northern river, and falls into the fea 
after a courfe of 10 miles. The third branch retains the 
original name of Gotha; and the fpace included between 
the Northern river and the Gotha is named the ifland of 
Hilingen. ; 

GOTHARD, Sr., a town of Hungary, near which the 
Turks were defeated by the Chriftians, in the year 166, ; 
21 miles W. of St. Crot. > x 

Gormann, St. achain of mountains of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Uri, the fummit of which rifes above the fea 
9075 feet, though fome have eftimated its height to be much 
greater. The particular parts of this chain are called by 
different names ; of which the principal are the Salla, Profa, 
and Surecha, to the eaft; the Feudo, the Patina, and the 
Lozendro, to the weft ; to the north, the Urfino ; and to the 
fouth, the ridge of naked and piked rocks of the Val-Mag- 
gia. Of thefe, the Feudo is the higheft. There are-fix paf- 
tures on the neighbouring heights, on which are fed 200 
cows, 150 goats, and 30 horfes. The river 'Tefino has three 
principal fources in the chain. of St. Gothard: the firft is a 
{pring near the foot of the Profa, the fecond -is- the lake of 
La Salla, in another part of the eaftern chain, and the third 
is furnifhed by the fnows of mount Feudo.» Thefe three 
fources uniting with another branch, that flows from the Fur- 
ca, through the valley of Bedneto,. form one great torrent, 
which takes its courfe towards the fouth, enters the lake of 
Locerno, and traverfing part of the Milanefe, falls into the 
Po. The fource of the Reufs is the lake of Locendro, 
an oblong piece of water, about three miles in circumference, 
ftretching between the mountains of Patina and Locendro, 
and almoil ettirely fupplied by the immenfe glaciers which 
crown the fummit of the Locendre. 'The ttream Uluinge 
from this Jake ruflies down the’ valley of St. Gothard, and 
joining in the vale of Urfenen, the two branches which come 
from the Furca on dne dide, andifrom the Grifon meuntairs 
on the ofher, flow towards the north into- the lake of Lu- 
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cern, arid from thence throws itfelf intothe Aar. The val- 
ley of St. Gothard is exceedingly dreary. It does not 


contain a fingle fhed, nor produce a fingle tree ; and the 
fides of the mountains are barely fprinkled with fhort her- 


bage. 

Pount St. Gothard affords one of the beft Alpine paf- 
fages from Germany and Swifferland to Italy. The Romans 
were acquainted only with that over the Great Bernhard and 
Septimer. ‘The Gothard was called by them fometimes 
Adula, fometimes the High and Lepentine Alps. The prefent 
road over this mountain begins at the village Hofpital, in the 
Urfern valley, and terminates on the fouth fide, at Airolo = 
its breadth is from ten to twelve feet, and it is covered with 
large pieces of granite. 

‘The firft attempt of pafling over the Gothard in a travel- 
ling carriage, was fuccefsfully made in the month of July, 
1775, by the late Mr. Greville, the gentleman to whofe early 
exertion in collecting and in employing perfons well qualified 
to affilt him, we owe the extenfive aflemblage of minerals 
lately purchafed by government for the Britifh mufeum. 

Though, in the high Gothard valley, the temperature is 
feldom below 19° of Reaumur, yet, on the N. fide of the 
mountain, the climate is fufficiently rough to make the growth 
of trees ceafe at the height of 4566 feet. Among a vait 
number of plants common to the Alps in general, we find 
here, as peculiar to mount Gothard, the Viola minima, and 
Campanula patula. 

But moit interefting is this mountain in regard to its mi- 
neral fubitances, and its geognoftic ftru&ture in general: for, 
re{pecting the former, it may be faid, that there is fearcely 
any where a tract of country known, that, within the fame 
extent of fpace, affords fo confiderable a variety of them. 
This is not the place for enumerating all thefe foflils; we 
fhould, however, nct omit mentioning, that the tremolite, 
which has received its name from the valley of Tremola, is, 
according to Ebel, not found there, but deeper down the 
mountain, in the Leventine valley. See TremoLzre. 

The St. Gothard confitts entirely of primitive rocks, which, 
however, difplay great variety in.their mixture. On the 
N. fide veined granite, gneifs, mica-flate ; in the plain of the 
rocky valley, where the Hofpitium ftands, granite of large 
grain, traverfed by beds of veined granite and mica-flate ; 
from the fummit downwards, oa the S. fide, maflive granite 
of large and {mall gram alternately, veined granite, mica- 
flate ; inthe Tremela valley, on the Fieudo and Sorefeia, 
hornblende- {late commences, mixed in fome places with iine 
granular quartz; in others. with feldfpar, and lower down 
with fine reddifh-brown, dodecahedral garnets 3. over which 
beautiful rock the road winds, through the Pioiteila forett, 
downto Airolo. On the N. fide, inthe Urfern valley, among 
the juft mentioned rocks, runs pot-ftone on the $.SE. part 
of the valley, and on the N.N.W. primitive lime-ftone and 
clay-flate ; while the S. fide in the Leventine, Canaria, and 
Piora vallies, exhibits primitive hme-ftone and gypfum. 

All rocks of the Gothard are difpofed in ftrata, having a 
dire&tion from E.N.E: to W.S.W., and from N.E. toS.W. 
which is beft obferved between Hofpital and Airolo, where 
the road makes a tranf{verfal fe€tion, almoft through the 
whole of the central chain. The regularity of the itratifi- 
tation of the granite is moft ftriking in the neighbourhood 
of the Rudunt bridge: the ftrata are from three to four 
inches: thick; and have their direéGtiom from N.E. to S W. 
Likewife, on the Profa and Fieudo, and fouthwaid from. 
Hofpital down the valley of Tremola, the primitive lime- 
ftone and gypfum, which pafs on the S. fide of the moun- 
tain through the Leventine, Canaria, and Piora valleys, and 

the lime-ftone, clay-flate, and pot-ftone, feen.on its N,_fide, 
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in the Urfern valley, are the continuations of the fame 
formations that range through the whole of the Pays de 
Vaud. 

The ridges of mountains conftitutmg the Gothard are ex- 
cecdingly broken, and bear the marks of caufes the moft de- 
ftructive ; nor is it improbable that they were infinitely higher 
in ancient times, and that, at the period of the Romans, they 
were not unaptly called the Highe/? Alps. The upper rocky 
valley, where the Hofpitium is fituated, is covered with 
numberlefs pieces of rocks, which are all precipitated from 
the furrounding peaks. The great proportion of a fmall 
grained granite, among the rocks of the Gothard, are the 
probable caufes of this extraordinary devaftation. The up- 
per, nearly circular, rocky valley, was in former times com-~ 
pletely fhut onal fides: the remains of the rocks that for— 
merly filled the chafms are {till diftinetly feen on the N. fide, 
near the bridge over the Rudunt, where the Reufs forms a 
beautiful tall ; and on the S- fide, below the Hofpitium, the 
rocks approach each other fo clofely, that the violent action: 
which produced the prefent chafms is. fufficiently evident.. 
Before that revolution happened, it is highly probable that 
this confiderable valley formed a deep Iake ; nor is it lefs fo,. 
that the Uriern-valley, before the Devil’s mountain was- 
broken through, and the upper Leventine valley, before the 
Platifer, near Dazeo Grande, was rent afunder, reprefented? 
deep feas of confiderable extent. 

GOTHEBORG, a town of Sweden, in Weft. Goth- 
land, diltinguifhed by a commodious pert, and  ftanding- 
near the fcite of Lodefe, a town built by Guftayus Vafa,. 
which, being endowed with fingular privileges, foon be~ 
came the great emporium for the trade of the weflerm 
provinces. Charles [X., when duke of Gothland, having,. 
in 1604, laid the foundations of a new town in the ifland of 
Hifingen, not far from Lodefe, called it. Gotheborg, ins 
honour of his duchy. On his acceffion to: the throne, he 
erected in his new town a trading company; drew thither 
many foreigners, particularly the Dutch, to whom he allow-- 
ed an exemption from alf duties of export and import during” 
twenty years; eftablifhed a corps of Enghth and Scots: 
troops, and granted to the Calvinifts the free exercife of 
their religion, the firft place in Sweden where this toleration» 
was permitted. By thefe means Gotheborg foon became a« 
flourifhing port, and, next to Stockholm, the moit commer= 
cial town in Sweden. In 16rz it was reduced 'to afhes by” 
the Danes, and afterwards rebuilt in the reign of Guitavus: 
Adolphus on the prefent fcite, and obtained a confirmation. 
of its ancient rights, with a grant of fevaral new privileges. 

Gotheborg is built im a fingular fituation. At a fmall 
diftance from the fea is a marfhy plain, not more than half a» 
mile in breadth, watered by the rivers Gothaand Moldal, and‘ 
almoit inclofed with high ridges of bare and rugged rocks.. 
Gotheborg ftands partly on the ridges, and partly in the- 
plain, and is divided into the upper and lower towm. The» 
latter is entirely Ievel, interfe¢ted by feveral canals, and the 
houfes are conftruted on piles: the upper part hangs on: 
the declivities, and rows: of buildings rife one above the 
other like the feats of an amphitheatre.. The whole is regu-- 
larly fortified; and the circumference is near-three miles, ex- 
clutive of the fuburbs, called ** Haga,” which lie towards 
the harbour. The ftreets are uniformly ftraight ;- fome few» 
of the houfes are of brick, but moft of them are conftruéted 
of wood, painted red. The harbour, formed by two chains» 
of rocks, is about a quarter of a mile inm»breadth; and the 
entrance is defended by the fort of New Eliiborg, which 
ftands on a {mall rocky ifland, and contains a garrifon of 
250 men. : 

A. royal fociety of feiences and literature has been lately 
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efablifhed in this town, on the plan of that of Upfal. The 
acts, written in the Swedifh tongue, and printed in 8vo. 
contain difguifitions on various fubjects, in the feveral 
branches of icience, natural hiftory, antiquities, hiftory, 
and polite letters. The population amounts to 20,000 
perfons, in confequence of an increafe, occafioned by the 
extenfion of its commerce, particularly on account of the 
Eaft India company, and the fuccefs of the herring fifhery. 
The Eaft India company was eftablifhed in 1731, and on 
account of the ice, which clofes the port ef Stockholm, in 
the gulf of Bothnia, at the proper feafon of the departure 
of fhips for the Eaft Indies, the company carries on its 
«commerce from Gotheborg, whofe harbour, lying in the 
German ocean, is more open. In 1740, the herrings, which 
had not hitherto ufually approached the weftern fhore of 
Sweden, flocking in fhoals, the inhabitants of Gotheborg 
eftablifhed a fifhery, which has been very lucrative. The 
fifhery begins in November, and though it continues fcarcely 
three weeks, it {upplies the fifhermen of Gotheborg with 
not lefs than 600,000 barrels. Of thefe, 200,000 are falted, 
and train-oil is drawn from the remainder; fifteen barrels 
of herrings yielding one of oil, which is principally export- 
ed to fiolland and Spain. One barrel of falt, procured 
from Spain, cures three barrels of herrings: the average 
exportation of falted herrings may be eltimated at 150,000 
barrels, and the inland confumption of Sweden at 50,000. 
An Englifh conful and factory refide at Gotheborg; and a 
chapel, witha regular chaplain, is appropriated ae their 
ufe. The fortificatians of Getheborg are fo weak, that in 
the year 1788 it muft have fallen into the hands of the 
Danes, if foreign powers had not interfered. N. lat. 57° 4ol. 
E. long. 11° 44. Coxe’s Travels in Sweden. 

GOTHIC, or Gormicx, fomething that has a relation 
to the Goths, an ancient people, originally inhabiting that 
part of Sweden called Gothland; whence they fpread them- 
felves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, &c. 
See Gorus. 

Gorunic ArchiteZure, a term of reproach to denote one 
or more kinds of architecture which prevailed during the 
middle ages. It feems to have been invented by the reftorers 
ef the Grecian orders in Italy, about the middle of the 16th 
sentury, to fignify every preceding fpecies of European 
archite€ture not conformable to them, and it was imported 
in the fame fenfe inte England by Mr. Evelyn and fir 
Chriftopher Wren, though the latter appears fometimes to 
confine the term to the pointed ftyle, in which particular he 
is followed by the greater part of late writers. Mr. Evelyn, 
quoted by fir Chrittopher Wren, in his “ Parentalia,” fays: 
« Gothic architecture 1s a congeition of heavy, dark, melan- 
-choly, monkifh piles.”” In the fame fenfe, fir Chriftopher 
‘himfelf, fpeaking generally of what he terms Gothic archi- 
teéture, calls it “ Mountains of ftone; vaft, gigantic build- 
“ngs, but not worthy the name of architeCture. This we 
now ¢all the Gothic manner: fo the Italians called what 
was not after the Roman ftyle.? In oppofition to the idea 
which this eminent architect here gives of the architecture 
im queltion, he, in another part of his Parentalia, defcribes 
the inventors of it as “ fetting up flender and mis-fhapen 
pillars, or rather bundles of {taves and other incongruous 
props, to fupport ponderous arched roofs without entabla- 
ture.’ In conformity with this latter notion of fir Chrif- 
topher, Mr. Rious, a profeffional writer, fays: ‘¢ Modern 
Gothic is diftinguifhed by the lightnefs of its work, the ex- 
ceflive boldnefs of its elevations and of its feGtions, by the 
delicacy, profufion, and extravagant fancy of its ornaments.” 
The fame confulion of language, if not of ideas, prevails 
among{t the admirers of the Gothie ftyle, fo called, as 
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amongft the declared foes of it. The late poet laureat, 
Thomas Warton, who has written a great deal on the fub- 
je&t, and who had planned a “ Hiftory of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” {peaking of Salifbury cathedral, exprefsly denies 
that it is in the Gothic fhyle, while two ‘other celebrated 
writers in the fame line, the Rev. James Bentham and Capt. 
Grofs, as pofitively affirm that this cathedral is “ entirely 
in the Gothic ftyle.”” The perplexity and uncertainty of 
an ordinary reader muft neceffarily be encreafed by the dif- 
ferent fenfes in which the terms, ancient archite@ure, mo- 
dern archite¢ture, Saxon archite€ture, Norman architecture, 
and Englifh architeCture, are now ufed by different writers. 
To clear up this confufion, and to prefent diftinét and clear 
ideas on thefe much agitated fubjeéts, it feems beft to treat 
them in an hiftorical manner. 

It is demonftrable that the repular orders of Grecian 
architecture were upon the decline throughout the Romaa 
empire after the reign of the Cefars, and ftill more fo after 
that of Coaftantine the Great. A century later the Oftro- 
goths over-ran and fubdued Italy, the Viftgoths, Spain, 
the Huns, Germany, the Vandals, the Roman provinces of 
Africa, the Franks, France, and the Saxons, Britain. 
Thefe feveral barbarians deftroyed innumerable’ monu- 
ments of architefture as well as of the other arts, but 
they none of them introduced a ftyle of building different 
from that which they found praftifed in the conquered coun- 
tries. ‘They did not inftru€& the ancient inhabitants to 
buildin a new manner ; on the contrary, they learnt of them 
fo much of the art as they actually acquired. But the art 
itfelf being vattly degraded in the fifth and fixth centuries, 
and thofe warlike hordes not being very apt fcholars, no 
wonder their firft ftru€tures were executed in a rude and 
heavy ftyle. Still nothing is more groundlefs than to {peak 
of Gothic architeCture in the manner of Mr. Evelyn and 
fir Chriftopher Wren, as of a ftyle of building invented 
or introduced by the Goths. The fact is, the heavy circu- 
lar manner of building which prevailed throughout Chrif- 
tendom, from the fall of the Roman empire, in the fifth cen- 
tury, down to the twelfth century, was the Roman, or, what 
is the fame thing, the Grecian ftyle, incorreétly and rudely 
executed. Amongtt us it 1s called the Saxon ftyle, becaufe 
it prevailed during what ts called the Saxon period or dynaity 
in South Britain ; but the firft teachers and the models of 
it were both of them firittly Roman. 

On the firft introdu@ion of Chriftianity amongft our 
Saxon ancettors, at the conelufion of the fixth century, they | 
confecrated many of the exifling Pagan temples to the 
Chriftian worfhip, according to the inftruétions which 
they received to this effect from -pope Gregory the 
Great, and they ran up other temporary oratorics of wood 
or whattles, as we learn from Bede, and other original hif- 
torians. Very foon, however, the fame Roman miflionaries, 
who converted them, taught them to build churches of 
{tone after the Roman manner; for this denomination of it, 
the Roman manner, (more Romano,) is always mentioned by 
the aforefaid hiftorians. The firft archbifhop of the Nor- 
thumbrians, Paulinus, wha was a Roman monk, appears 
to have been the chief architect amongit the Englifh Sax- 
onsat the beginning of the feveathcentury. Hebuilt churches 
of ftone at York, Lincoln, and other places. His next 
fucceflor but one, Wilfrid, was an Englifhman, who not 
only equalled but greatly furpafled his mailer in architeAure. 
For the churches which he built at Rippon and at Hexham 
were long celebrated for being the fineft buildings of their 
kind north of the Alps: but then it is exprefsly recorded, 
both of him, and his rival in architeéture, Benedi&t Bifcop, 
abbot and founder of the church andsmonaftery of Weres 
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mouth, that they made different journies to Rome, and‘ ftudied 
the archite@ture of the churchof St. Peter’s and other churches 
there, and that they even hired workmen from thence td 
execute their worksin England. ‘Thus it evidently appears; 
that the ftyle of architeéture, which is called the Saxon ityle, 
was not the Invention of our anceftors, but was imported 
from: Italy in the feventh century ; and it is equally evident, 
from various monuments, that the Italians in this and'the fub- 
fequent ages built in the fame hea er, and made ufe 
ne members and ornaments, that the Englifh Saxons 
Still the architecture of our anceftors, previoufly to 


of the f 
did. 


the conquelt, though very heavy and rude, has been too 
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much depretiated by mapy Englifh writers. The Rev. Mr. 
Bentham, in his * Hiftory of the Church of Ely,” or rather 
the poct Gray, whodrew up the architectural part of that 
work, refutes Somner, Staveley, and other/authors, who deny 
that the Saxon builders made ufe of {tone for their buildings, 
or knew how to turnan arch ; but then this very writer fails 
to do them, the -juitice,due to them, where he fignifies that 
they were unacquainted with the ufe of towers, bells, and 
ly to the tenth century. It would have 
been itrange if they had not imported thefe amongit other 
ecclefiaftical inventions from Italy during the preceding 
centuries ; but we have otherwife fufficient proofs that they 
had adopted each of them long before the tenth century. 

_ During a great part, of the ninthand tenth centuries, Eng- 
Jand and France were as much haraffled by invafions of the 
Northern barbarians, as their former inhabitants, the Gauls 
and Britons, had been in the fifth century, by the anceftors 
of the now civilized Saxons and French. Thefe turbulent 
invaders, who were indifferently called Danes or Normans, 
were guilty of much greater devaftation upon the exifting 
religious monuments, at leaft, than the Goths and Vandals 
had committed ; becaufe the latter were Chrifltians, though 
Arians, when they over-ran the civilized world ; whereas the 
Danes and Normans, when they invaded England and France, 
were perfecuting Pagans. So great was the dread of their 
violence throughout the laft mentioned country, that the fol- 
lowing petition was there added to the litany : ‘ From the 
fury of the Normans, O Lord deliverus.”” In fa&t, the Almigh- 
ty was pleafed to deliver firft France and then England, from 
the fcourge which had fo long and fo forely afficted them ; 
but ina very differentmanner from whatthe Chriftian inhabit= 
ants expected. Initead of witneffing the extermination or fub- 
jugation of their barbarous enemies, they faw them bend their 
necks to the, yoke of Chrift, and become models of piety 
znd morality to themfelves and the other Chyriftian nations. 
Suchat leaft was the cafe with the Northern men, who fet- 
aled in that part of France, which from them has fince been 
called Normandy. A lating peace and -tranquillity being, 
through this happy event, reitored to the French provinces, 
its princes and nobles began to rebuild their demolithed 
churches, and to ereét others with incredible diligence. But 
no people fhewed fo much zeal in this undertaking as the 
newly converted Normans. The reader will be convinced.of 
this, when he is given to underitand that William the Con- 
queror, during the few years that he reigned in Normandy, 
previou(ly to his invafion of England, built two noble churches 
and abbeys, and his nobles, not fewer than thirty-eight, each 
of them viecing with the reft, to make his building the moft 
magnificent and f{plendid. Such were the Normans, the 
bravelt, moit induftrious, and molt religious people, and. the 
molt addiéted, in particular, to ecclefiaftical architecture of 
all Chriftian people, when William, their prince, with the. 
flower of his nobles, his army, and his.ecclefiaftics, came to 
fettle in England foon after the middle of the eleventh century. 
ft is to be obferved, that the moft celebrated f{chools of 
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literature and the arts, and-more particularly of architectute 
in Europe, at this period, were the abbeys .of Bec and 
Caen in Normandy, the former of which produced thofe 
three great architects, Lanfranc and Anfelm, fucceffively 
archbifhops of Canterbury, and Gundulph, bifhop of Ro- 
chefter. But indeed all the Norman prelates and abbots ap- 
pear to have .been able architects ; for there was hardly a 
cathedral or abbey church in England: which was not re- 
built by one or other of them, in the courfe of thirty or forty 
years after the conqueit, ‘Phe charaGters which they aimed 
at in thefe {truCtures were evidently the fublime and beauti- 
ful. To produce the former effeét, they built their churches 
aslong andas lofty as poflible ; to produce the latter effect, 
they not only built in a much more neat and perfeét manner 
than the Saxons had done, but alfo they made ufe of certain 
new invented ornaments in their ftructures. Of thefe the 
moft oftenfible and ordinary was the arcade or feries of arches 
which, in one or other.of its various forms, is to be met 
with, in all the exifting Norman churches. . From the con- 
tinued efforts of thefe indefatigable and ingenious architects, 
to make their. churches as a,wful.and as beautiful as poffible, 
before the middle of the twelfth century, a new ityle of 
building was produced, ealled “the Pointed Style”? It 
certainly appeared, for the. firlt time, either in England or 
in France; neverthelefs, the firft afcertained inftance of it 
which has hitherto been produced, claims the honour of the 
invention for this country. But before we proceed to give a 
more particular account of the rife and progrefs of this fingu- 
lar ftyle of building, it will be proper to detail the various 
other fyitems which have been publifhed ref{peéting it. 

It has béen feen above, that Mr. Evelyn and fir Chrifto- 
pher Wren defcribe the archite€ture of the middle ages, in 
general, whether circular or pointed, under the opprobrious 
term of Gothic, as being the real invention of the Goths and 
other barbarians. The former of thefe writers, as quoted 
with applanfe by the latter, fays, in his ‘“ Parentalia :’? 
“ The Goths and Vandals having demolifhed the Greek and 
Roman architeCture, introduced, in its ftead, a certain fantafti- 
cal and licentious manner of building, which we have fince 
called modern Gothic, of the greateft induftry and expen- 
five carving,’ full. of fret and lamentable imagery, {paring 
neither pains nor coft."* We fee that the writer here fpeaks 
of the light pointed ornamental ftyle of our anceftors no 
lefs clearly than he does in another paflage, quoted above, 
of the plain heavy circular ilyle, called the Saxon; and 
that he fuppofes the former no lefs than the latter to have. 
been really introduced into the countries, which had formed 
the Roman empire, by the’ Goths and Vandals, who fubdued 
them. How little reafon there is for aferibing the Saxon 
ityle to thefe barbarians has been fhewn above ; and, with 
ref{pect to the pointed ftyle, it is fufficient to obferve that 
this appeared in no part of Chriftendom before the twelfth 
century ; whereas the Goths and Vandals committed what- 
ever depredations on the monuments of Roman art, which 
they did commit, in the fifth century, and that their power 
was every where crufhed, and their very name extinguifhed- 
in the courfe of the fixth century, except, indeed, in Spain,. 
where the name of Gothic remained attached to the reigning: 


‘family, till the beginning of the eighth century and no longer. 


So groundlefs. and abiurd, in every refpe@t, is the term 
Gothic, as applied to pointed architecture ! 

At the fame time thatir Chriftopher commends the fyftem; 
of his friend Mr. Evelyn, he himfelf departs from it, fince 
he prefers. the word Sgracenie: to denote the pointed ftyle.. 
«© What we now vulgarly call the Gothic,” he fays, ought 
properly and truly to be named Saracenic architeture, refined 
by the Chriftans, which firtt of all began in the Eaft, after. 
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the fall of the Greek empire. The holy war gave the 
Chriftians who had been there an idea of the Saracen works, 
which were afterwards imitated by them in the Welt.” 

This fyftem concerzing the pointed -{tyle, namely, that it 
originated with the Saracens, has, out of mere refpect to the 
name of its author, fir Chriltopher Wren, been followed by 
Difhop Lowth, in his life of Wykeham, by Rious, by War- 
ton, by Grofe, and, in fhort, by the generality of modern 
-writers who have had occafion to enter upon the fubject. In 
refutation, however, of this fyftem, we have to remark that 
the firft, or Grand Crufade, in which the conqueror’s fon, 
Robert, and many other Normans and Englifhmen embarked, 
making part of above a million of perfons, who were en- 


aged init, began in 1096, and terminated by the capture’ 


.of Jerufalem in rogg.. Now it is certain from hiftory that the 
cathedrals of Exeter, Rochefter, and Chichetter, with many 
abbey churches, were built wholly im the circular ftyle after 
the laft-mentioned year. Amongtt thefe the inftance which ts 
moft to the prefent purpofe is that of Rochefter cathedral, 
which was built by that greateft architect of his age, Gun- 
dulph, formerly a monk of Bec abbey, then bifhop of Ro- 
chetter, as well as the caftle of that. city, the chapel in the 
white tower of London, &c. without the leaft mixture of 
the pointed ftyle.. The reafon of this is, becaufe Gundulph 
hhad travelled through the Eaft on a pilgrimage to Jerufalem, 
a little before the crufade took place, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of furveying the churches and other buildings of thofe 
countries at his. leifure. Again, it has been remarked by 
Grofe, Bentham, and other writers on the fubjeét, that in all 
the deferiptions and drawings of buildings in the Holy Land 
and other parts of the Ealt, given us by Pocock, Norden, 
Shaw, Le Bruyn, &c. there is but one church, namely, that 
of St. John d'Acre, in the proper pointed ityle (which 
church the writer of this article has difcovered to have been 
built by William, an Englithman, at the time when our Richard 
I, made himfelf maiter of that city) ; and that very rarely 
fuch a thing as a pointed arch is reprefented as exitting 
jn thofe countries. It is true a late writer, the Rev. 
Mr. Whittington, in his “ Survey of the Eccletiaftical 
Antiquities of France,’ has propofed to difcoyer from 
thefe and other. drawings pointed architecture in every 
ypart of the Eaft, from the Euxine fea to Egypt; but 
-then it appears that he calls the mis-fhapen obelifks and 
-minaretsof the Mahomedan mof{ques pointed architecture. He 


has another argument for his aifertion, namely, that ‘ itis 


improbable the dark ages of the Weit fhould have given a 
model of archite€ture to the Eait.’? If there is any force 
in this argument, it would follow that the mutical feale of bells, 
optical elaffes, the mariner’scompats, gun-powder, and print- 
=| 5 = iphs ia (ty ‘ale 

ang were difcovered in the Eait initead of the Weit, contrary 
-to the known fact. 

.Mr. Murphy, to'whom the admirers of pointed architec- 
ture are indebted for his elecant views of the church of Ba- 
talhain’ Portugal, conjectures that this ftyle was borrowed 
from the pyramids, and that of courfe Eevpt was its native 
foil. But in almott every couatry and ave men have built 
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their habitations with floping rocfs to carry off the falling 
rain; hence they muft have ieen the figure ofa triangle at the 
gable ends of them, no leis than the Egyptians-did in) their 
pyramids: Denon’s, Meyer’s, and other views of ancient 
buildings in Egypt, are by no means favourable to Mr. Mur- 

cape) GPE Sie} ) : 
phy’s fyftem. Thereis indeed an ancient hall in the catlle 
of Cairo, called Jofeph’s Hall, which is a great deal in the 
pointed manner,.and which is fuppofed by the vulgar to 
have been built by the patriarch of that name ; but Niebuhr 
SE ene eth : es ! 
and lord Valentia give fufficient reafon to believe that it was 


peninfula of Europe forthe real place of its birth: 


-eontrary to what we actually fee was the fact. 


built by Saladin, the enemy of our Richard I., whofe tree 
name was Jofeph. In fact, it is in the ityle of that period. 
According to this fuppofition, we are warranted in believing 
that this hall was the workmanthip of Chrifian prifoners, ae 
fugitives, after the third crufade. Mr. Murphy’s theory is 
equally deftitute of hiftorical grounds and moral proba- 
bility. 

Bifhop Warburton, in his “ Notes on Pope’s Epittles,”’ 
endeavours to unite together two of the above-mentioned re- 
futed fyftems, that which derives pointed architeCure from 
the Northern Goths, and that which brings it from the 
Eaftern Saracens, at the fame time that he afligns the weftern 
L The 
following is an abridgment of his account. ‘ When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and the religion of the old 
(Chriftian) inhabitants had inflamed their piety, they flreck 
out anew fpecies of architeture unknown to Greece and 
Rome. For this northern people having heen accuftomed, 
during the gloom of Paganifm, to worfhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required covered edifices, 
they ingenioufly projected to make them refemble groves ; 
at once indulging ther old prejudices, and providing for their 
prefent conveniences*by a cool receptacle ina fultry climate, 
with the affiftance of Saracen architects, whofe exotic fiyle 
of building fuited their purpofe.?’ All this is a mere revery. 
The Goths and Vandals entered Spain in the year 4cg: They 
did not, however, acquire there.a new religion from the of 
inhabitants, for they were already Chriltians, and habituated 
to the ufe of churches. On the other hand, the Moorifh 
Saracens did not enter Spain till three hundred years after- 
wards, namely, till the year 712,-when having cooped up 
the Chriftians in the mountains of Afturias, there conti- 
nued ever ‘afterwards the moft relentlefs warfare between the 
two people. It is impoffible to conceive more monftrous ideas 
than that the Chriftian Goths fhould have brought with them 
into Spain a partiality for the Pagan worfhip which they had 
practifed in the forefts of Germany, and that they fhould 
have retained it for the fpace of three hundred years after- 
wards, till they had the means of employing their implacable 
enemies, the Mahomedan Moors, to build Chriftian churches 
for their ufe ; and that when this was effeGed, they fhould 
have kept the: fecret of pointed architeéture to themfelves 
for the {pace of 400 years longer! Were all this poffible, 
or were ita fact that this ityle had been imported into our 
country from any other, where it had been praétifed fora 


-confiderable time before, it would have made its appearance 


amongit us all at once, with its:feveral ftriking charaGers 3 
After all, if 
the aifle of an:ancient cathedral refembles an avenue of trees 
in fome refpedts, it differs from it’in many others, which are 
obvious to the fight. 

Having followed different guides, north, eaft, and weft, 
in fearch of the original pointed architecture, we have latter- 
ly been invited’ by an ingenious artift to accompany him to 
the fouth, namely, into Italy, the cradle of modern 
arts, with a promife that he will there poist out to us much 
earlier {fpecimens of this ftyle than are to be met with in this 
northern climate. In the year 1805 Mr. Smirke.jun., then 
returned from Italy, laid before the Society of Antiquaries 
a certain drawing, fince engraved inthe “ Archzologia,”’ 
vol. xy., of the dreflings of a window belonging to the ca- 
thedral of Meffina, in the richeit ftyle of the third pointed 
order, being fuchas we have no example of in this country 
before the middle of the 15th century. hefe dreffings he 
would have us believe are coeval with the cathédral itfelf, 
which was built by the Norman chieftain Roger, earl of Sicis 
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ly, inthe eleventh century. He prefented another drawing, 
publifhed by the fociety as aforefaid, which appeared to be 
much more for his purpofe, becaufe of the. known dates of 
the original. This drawing reprefentsa portion of the out- 
fide of the baptiftery of the cathedralchurch at Pifa, whichbap- 
tiftery was certainly built by DiotiSalviin1152. The drawing 
exhibits what we fhould call Roman and Saxon werk, with in- 
termixed crocketted pediments and pmnacles, fuch as we 
were unacquainted with for more than a hundred years after- 
wards. Laftly, this gentleman fhewed a view of the cloif- 
ter of Campo Santo, adjoining the laft mentioned cathedral, 
built in 1278. Here we fee the richeft tracery mullions 
under femi-circular arches, the whole of whieh he confider- 
ed.as being the fame original work. Thefe fpecimens gained 
many converts to his fyitem, that of Italy being the parent 
country of pointed architecture. 

But there is no error which we have fo much to guard 
againit in ftudying architeCtural antiquity as the confound- 
ing of fubfequent alterations with the original work. ‘There 
are tew adepts in this {fcience who would not ftart at the firit 
fight of Mr. Smirke’s drawings, and who would not pro- 
nounce the works they reprefent as an incongruous mixture 
of the architeture of different ages; but it was referved 
for fir Henry Englefield’s profound knowledge of the fub- 
jet and critical acumen to detect and exhibit in detail the 
pointed enrichments with which later architects had deco- 
rated the plain circular works of their predeceflors. T'o the 
juftice of this learned antiquary’s remarks the accurate hiito- 
ry of the cathedral of Pifa, written by Martini a canon 
of that church, bears ample teftimony. In a word, the 
very fpecimens which Mr. Smirke has produced in favour of 
Italy’s claim to the invention of pointed architecture, as 
well as all the other buildings, tombs, and altars at Rome, 
and in every other part of Italy, demonftrate its great infe- 
riority both in date and in execution, to England, France, 
and Germany, with refpeét.to this particular ityle. 

Allied, in one refpeét to the fyftem of bifhop Warburton, 
is that of fir James Hall, bart, who, in “An Effay .on 
Gotkic Archite€ture,’’ now publifhed, endeavours to fhew 
that the pointed ftyle was borrowed from the idea of upright 
pofts furrounded with ofiers, the heads of which are to 
meet like thofe of trees in an avenue. But the utmoft that 
the ingenious baronet proves is that bafket-work may be made 
to refemble pointed architecture, not that pointed architecture 
was borrowed from exifting models of bafket-work. Lord 
Orford, heretofore fir Horace Walpole, in his “¢ Obferva- 
tions on Englifh Architecture,” fays, that the architecture 
in queftion was copied from fhrine-work ; juftasif the mak- 
ing of boxes preceded the building of houfes! After all, 
this is only placing the ‘tortoife under the elephant ; for 
where did artiits learn to fafhion their fhrinesin the pointed 
ftyle! Laftly, Mr. Payne Knight derives this ityle from 
all the three parts of. the world, heretofore known, Europe, 
Afia and Africa, where he decides, in his * Principles of 
Tafte,” that “ theityle of architecture which we call ca- 
thedral or monaftic, is manifeftly a corruption of the facred 
architecture of the Greeks or Romans, by a mixture of the 
Moorifh or Saracenic, which is formed out of a combination 
ef the Egyptian, Perfian, and Hindoo.” 

But why fhould we wander into every remote corner of the 
world, and eyeninto the regions of fancy in fearch of an in- 
vention which belongs to our own climate? And for what 
purpofe fhould we take fo much pains to provea plant.to be 
an imported exotic which we havefeen {prouting up, and at- 
taining its full growth in our. own garden? Let us now go 
back tothe point from which we ftarted in purfuit of va- 


rious falfe fyftems. We have feen above that the greatelt 
people, without difpute, ef the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, namely, the Normans, the conquerors of England, 
France, Italy, Sicily, and various regions in the Eaft, were 
at the fame time a moft induftrious and ingenious people, 
and poffeffed of the moft ardent paffion for ecclefiaftical archi« 
tecture of any people we read of, and that they vied 
with each other in the grandeur and beauty of their 
refpective ftructures. To produce the effeét of gran- 
deur, as it has been before obferved, they gave the greateft 
poffible length and height to their churches; for that of 
beauty they devifed feveral archite€tural ornaments; the 
moft common of which was the arcade or feries of fmall 
round arches, which appear on fome part or other of all 
their churches built in this country fubfequent to their con- 
queft of it, and which fometimes cover the whole of them 
over ; as we fee on the outfide of St. Botolph’s priory, and 
St. Ofyth’s abbey in Effex, and in the bafement flory of 
the infide of Durham cathedral. Thefe arcades the archi- 
tects diverfified in a great variety of ways, as may be {een 
upon the tower of St. Auguftine’s monaftery in Canterbury, 
built by the Norman abbot Scoltandus in 1080. ‘One of 
the varieties confitted in making the circular arches inter- 
feét each other. The portion thus interfeéted formed a 
new kind of arch, more graceful.in its appearance, and far 
better calculated to give an idea of height than the round 
one, which, however, had ‘hitherto been adopted by all 
nations, whether Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, or Saxons. 
In fact, every one muit be fenfible that a pyramid or obelifk, 
fram its afpiring form, appears to be taller than a femi- 
circular arch, the diameter of which is equal in height to — 
it. Thefe plaim and interfeéimg arcades were fometimes 
irregularly intermixed, as in Carilepho’s. and Flambard's 
work on the north fide of Durham cathedral; and fome- 
times placed in alternate rows, as in that of Remigius on 
the facade of his church at Lincoln. The pointed arch 
thus formed appeared firft in mere baffo réliewo, as in the 
above mentioned initances, amongit feveral others; but 
foon it was likewife feen in alto reliewo over niches and re- 
ceffes, in the walls of churches, as in the remains of arch- 
bifhop Lanfranc’s work in Canterbury cathedral, and in 
the abbey churckes .of Glaftonbury and Rumfey. It is 
probable that fome of the firft, if not quite the firft oper 
arches in the pointed ttyle now exifting, are the twenty win- 
dows in the interfeéted portions of fuch croffing arches in 
the choir of St. Crofs near Winchefter, made by that great 
encourager of the arts, and particularly of architecture, 
bifhop Henry de Blois, king Stephen’s brother. ‘The date 
of this work. is 1132, according to Godwin, Grofe, and 
others, or elfe £130, according to bifhop Lowth, who had 
examined the records of this foundation, and Rudborne, the 
monk of Winchetter, in his «« Hiitoria Major Wintonienfis.” 
Mott probably the choir was begun in the former year, and 
finifhed. in the latter. As the prelate proceeded in his 
work, from the choir to the tranfept and tower of his 
church, he made feveral other pointed arches without any 
interfeGing circles over them, notwithftanding the greater 
part of his work, as ihll appears, was the circular Saxon. 
in 1138, as we are aflured by the above-mentioned monk of 
Winchelter, and another monk who wrote the “ Annales 
Wintonienfes,” bithop De Blois rebuilt his epifcopal manfion 
of Farnham in Surrey, where his fucceffors ftill ordinarily 
refide. ‘Now in the ancient part of this building, we’ fee 
at the prefent day pointed arches refting upon circular 
Saxon columns, juft as we do at St. Crofs; and no archi- 
teétural critic, with thefe documents before him, will hefi- 
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tate a moment 19 pronouncing them part of the work in 
queftion, executed-by De Blois in 1138. As the fame pre- 
Jate reftored. the abbatial church at Rumfey, where his 
niece Maryswas a nun, and as he himfelf had been abbot 
of Glaftonbury, before he was bifaop of Winchefter, we 
may fafely attribute the pointed arches, intermixed with 
the circular ones:in thefe two ttructures, to his direétion, 
fome tinre in the latter end of the reign of his coufin 
Henry I. 

After all, it would be rafh to pronounce abfolutely that 
bifhop De Blois of Winchetter was the author of pointed ar- 
chitecture, fince we have convincing evidence, that churches 
were built by other archite¢ts about this period, in the fame 
mixed {tyle of pointed and circular work. We mutt, however, 
incidentaily obferve, that before the conclufion of this twelfth 
century, the circular ftyle was entirely laid afide, as well 
with refpeét to columns as to arches. We have evidence, 
for example, in the annals both of St. Wurburg’s abbey 
Ghetter, and of Peterborough abbey, quoted by Duedale, 
that Bildwas abbey in Shropfhire, where the feven pointed 
arches of the nave, furmounted by fmall circular arches, in 
the upper ftory, are fill feen, was founded either in 1436 
or 11393: probably it was begun in the former year, and 
finifhed in the latter. We might argue in the fame manner 
from the dates and aCtual {late of Kirk{tal abbey, Lantony 
abbey,.and. feveral other ancient {tructures. If we may give 
implicit credit. to the teftimony and the plates of captain 
Grofe,. the Scotch architeéts were not long in adopting the 
ityle of their Englify neighbours. It is remarkable that the 
ecclefiaftical buildings erected by David king of Scotland, 
and his nobles, before he came into Eneland in order to com— 
mand the armies of his niece, the empreis Maud, were 
purely in the Saxon ttyle; whereas thofe founded there, 
after that event,.prefent the fame mixture of circular and 
pointed archite€ture which. prevailed at that period in 
England: 

A late writer, the Rev. Mr. Whittington, whofe pro- 
feiled object. it was to transfer the credit of the difcovery 
ia queftion from the Norman Englifhand Englith: to the 
French, which credit the latter feem difpofed, from.tradi- 
tionary accounts, to attribute te our countrymen, has af- 
ferted that examples: of pointed’ arches, of a more ancient 
date than any. exiiting in England, are to be met with at: 
the abbey church of St. Denis near Paris, which church: 
was finifhed in 114: It appears, however, that this 
writers was unacquainted: with the hiltorical evidence on 
which: the above-mentioned early “inftances of the pointed 
arch in England reit,, and that he was even at a Jols to de- 
termine which of: the works at St. Denis really belonged 
to the period he has afliened. If we examine the pointed 
windows of this abbey, exhibiting different tranfaétions of 
the firlt crufade in Montfaucon’s ‘ Monaschie Vrangoife,” 
which. windows are faid by this great antiquary to have been 
executed by abbot Suger in rF4o, we fhall not find the 
appearance of a pointed arch in any one of thens. It may 
be added, that inthe famous tapeftry of Bayeux, reprefent- 
ing the conquelt of England, and faid to have been wrought 
by the conquerer’s mother, there is no appearance either 
of a pointed, or fo much as of an interfected arch, in the 
feveral churches, fhrines, and other archite@tural works there 
difplayed. Ina word, throughout the whole of Montfaucon’s 
plates, we every where find the French pointed architecture 
much inferior to that of a corefponding date in our own 
eountry. 

To return to the fubje& of interfeAing arches: we ob- 
férve thefe fometimes to confilt of plain femicircles crofling 
each other,.as on the outfide of the fouth tranfept of Wal- 


kelyn’s work at Winchefter, and on the north tranfept of 
Warlewatt’s work at Exeter, forming in the interfections 
fimple pointed arches ; and fometimes we remark that the 
interfections rett upon pillars, each of them being furmount- 
ed with a capital, or at leaft with an abachs, as on the 
north tranfept of Durham, and the weit front of Lincoln 
cathedrals. In the latter cafe, we have the appearance of 
pointed arches with lateral points, or cufps within the heads 
of them, as fir James Hall has very aptly termed them. 
This addition to the pointed arch was occalionally ufed in the 
firit period or order of pointed architeGture, but afterwards 
it became univerfal. The addition of another cufp on each 
fide of the pointed arch turned its trefoil head into a cinque 
foil. In lke manner, four of thefe cufps being placed at 
equal diftances within that circle or “« L’CEil de Beuf,’’ 
which the Roman and Saxon archite&s had been in ie 
habit of placing in the tympanum of their pediments, turn- 
ed it into an elegant quatrefoil or crofs. By means of 
additional cufps, and circles within circles, the Catharine 
wheel, or Marygold window, as it is called in England, or 
Ta Rofe'du Portail,”? as the French term it, WAS ri 
produced. In all the works executed durine the middle 
and latter part of the twelfth century, a confufed and he- 
terogeneous mixture of ftyles is every where difcernible, as. 
might be expected where circular fafhion besan to be left. 
off, and the pointed one to be ufed inftead of it, 

In a general way, the arches were altered before the 
columns... Hence nothing is fo common as to find in 
the ftructures erected between 1140 and 1186, arches of 
the fharpeit pomts, refting on circular Saxon pillars of: 
the greateit circumference. It could not, however, long 
efcape the obfervation of our indefativable architeéts, that 
fuch heavy fupporters ilk accorded with the lightnefs of. 
the afpiring arch. Accordingly,. towards the latter end of 
this twelfth century, in fome ‘inffances the circular Saxon 
column began. to be fhaped like the Arabic numerical 
figure 8; fo.as to'retain its former ftrencth, and to appear 
gracefully flender ;:and where columns ‘were made ne of 
more for decoration than for {treneth, as for example ta 
fupport ornamental arcades, or the cornices of windows 
or doors; very. thin detached columns were employed 
and thofe for the moft part made of Purbeck or Betiorth 
marble... We have a itriking and moft interelting example of 
thefe and other-improvements which took place in the point- 
ed ityle, towards the latter part of the twelfth century, 
in the eait end of Canterbury cathedral... Perfons who 
cannet dee the original, will find it aceurately reprefented in 
Mr:-Carter’s treafury of original fpecimens, called « The 
Ancient Architecture of England.? This portion of our 
Metropolitan church was rebuilt, after an accidental fire had 
deftroyed. the upper. part, and weakened the remainder of 
it, between the years 1175 and 1180. As we have the 
incomparable advantage of poffefing a circumftantial ac- 
count of this building, and of the differences between it 
and the former ftructure, raifed’a hundred years before by 
arehbifhop Lanfrane, which account is’ drawn up by the 
intelligent monk .Gervafe of Canterbury, who was an eye- 
witnefs of what he relates, we’ fhall {ubjoin fome of the 
moft material parts of it ; he tells us then, that the pillars 
of the new choir were of the fame form and thicknefs with 
thofe of the old choir, but that they were twelve fect 
longer; that the former capitals were plain, while the 
latter were delicately carved ; that there were no marble 
columns in Lanfranc’s work, but that there 
incredible number of them in the work of the two 
Williams; that the ftones which’ firmed the ancient 
arches were cut with an axe, but. thofe of new arches with 
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achiffel; that the vaulting of the fide aifles of the choir 
was plain, whilft that, of the new choir was groined and 
fixed with key-ftones; that the former choir had a flat 
ceiling ornamentally pointed ; but that the fucceeding choir 
was elegantly vaulted with hard ftone for its ribs, and light 
toph ftone for the interltices ; finally, that there was only 
one friforium, ov gallery, round the ancient choir, whilft 
there were two fuch in the modern choir. The eaft end of 
this venerable cathedral, as it is feen at the prefent day, 
and as it is reprefented by Mr. Carter, exaétly correfponds 
in thefe and in other particulars with this defcription of it, 
given 600 years ago. It is all in the firft order of the 
pointed ityle, except the main pillars, which are (to the eye) 
round, with a fort of Corinthian capital, and except the 
arches f{pringing from thefe pillars, which are alfo circular 
as far as the concha abjidis or altar end, thefe being point- 


ed, as likewife with the exception of certain blockings | 
and mouldings, where the Saxon billet ornament is full. 


ieen. 

The improved architecture of this, the moft dignified 
church in the ifland, could not fail of being adopted in our 
other churches, when there was occafion for rebuilding or 
repairing them. Lincoln cathedral feems to have led the 
way in this particular about the year 1195, under the di- 
rection of its bifhop St. Hugh, who was not lefs renowned 
for his fill in architeéture than for the fanétity of his life. 
This prelate undertook to rebuild the -whole of his valt ca- 
thedral, and he was fo intent upon the work, that, as Mat- 
thew Paris tells us, he carried mortar and {tones oa his own 
fhoulders for the ufe of the mafons. The. building was fo 
far advanced at the time of his death, which happened in 
the year 1200, that he is confidered and called its founder, 
though his work was not finifhed till about fifty years after- 
wards, in the epifcopacy of Robert Grofetete. . Excepting 
the weit front, which is almoft all the work of the Norman 
prelate Remigius, and the towers, the groining, the flreens, 
and certain other decorations added in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the whole vatt pile of St. Mary's church and Chapter- 
honfe at Lincoln is in the fimple ftyle of the firft or lancet 
order of pointed archite€ture; but awful and beauteous be- 
yond the conception of thofe who have ,not feen it, and 
greatly fuperior to any church of the fame order and period 
to be found in. France. In 1202, the rich and powerful 
bifhop Godfrey de Lucy, amongft his other great works, 
began to rebuild. the eaftern part of his cathedral at Win- 
cheiter, which he executed in the ftyle of the Metropolitical 
choiz, but without the leaft mixture of the Saxon. His 
extenlive work is ftill to be feen there, confilting of long 
narrow fharp-pointed windows and other arches, detached 
pillars of Purbee marble, quatre-foil mouldings, and light 
gvoining of fimple interfecting ribs. . And, whereas, it 
became very ufual, for the fake of gracefulnefs and 
alfo of ufe, where they were ufed as windows, to place two 
of thefe narrow arches clofe together under another pointed 
sater width, in confequence of which a vacant 
ce occurred between their heads; a trefoil, quatrefoil, or 
aguefoil was frequently introduced, with the happiett 
fill up this fpace. In 1227 archbifhop Walter 
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Chrey began. to rebuild the northern Metropolitan church. 


u the prevailing ftyle, and he actually finifhed the 

{duth crofs aifle as it is now feen. ‘he fame kind of work 
was going on at this time at Worcefter, Salifbury, and other 
vedral and abbey churches. ‘The laft-mentioned church, 

is an entire new foundation, begun by bifhop De 
Pore in 1220, and finifhed by bifhop Bridport in 1258, ex- 
ibits, in its front and other parts, the double lancet arch, 

the intermediate quatrefoil rofe, and all the otlier_cha- 


yet 
which 


. 


*raéters defcribed above. 


There being occafion, however, 
to place three lancet arches together in the windows of the 
upper ftory, the head. of the- middle one was gracefully _ 
taifed above the other two, an improvement which avas foon 
adepted in many other churches. A: {till more: dtriking im- 
provement which took place, if not: at Salifbury for the 
firit time, at leait about the time of its completion, -was , 
the elevation of the cornice, pediment, or canopy which had. 
hitherto adhered, or at leaft had been very near to the archi- 
trave of the arch. This was now raifed, like the two-fides 
of a triangle, to a confiderable height above it. The jambs: 
of the pediment were at firlt rather fhort, not reaching, by 
any means, fo low as the {pringing of the arch, and gene 
rally refting on fome {mall flower or other flight ornament. : 
The point of the canopy always terminated ina trefoil ori 
other graceful ornament, but was not, as yet,. adorned with. 
crockets or foliage down the jambs. Bithop De Poore, 
being tranflated to Durham, began to ornament the eaft end 
of his prefent cathedral in the ityle which he had intreduced. 
into, the one he had left. Whilit the work at Salifbury was; 
drawing towards a conclufion, that at Weitaintter abbey; 
was beginning, namely, in the year 1245. ‘Whe north tran-: 
fept, and part of the adjoining nave of the church, remain, 
in almott the fame ftate they were left in by their founder: 
Henry III. The windows of the laft-mentioned portion 
of the abbey, together with the correfponding aifle, -are- 
larger and better proportioned than any which had hitherto: 
been feen inthis ifland.. Here alfo we meet with the’ cingue-: 
foil rofe between the heads of the two lights; while the ex-. 
terior windows of the triforium or gallery confift entirely af, 
a.triple cinquefoil under a pointed arch. Thefe two models, 
for the upper part of church windows were long followed. 
On the other hand, the arches and windows of the tranfept, 
being placed in a regular order, and very near to each other, 
prefented an appearance of thofe large mullioned windows. 
which, in the {fucceeding period of this ftyle, came into 


fafhion. -In this’ part alfo of the abbey church, namely, 
the infide of the tranfept, we begin to meet with good 
ftatuary. é é. 


During the reign of Henry’s fon, Edward I., which be- 
gan in 1272, the archite€ture of this country, through the 
ingenuity and induftry of its artifts, acquired a new charac- 
ter, and may be faid to have grown into a new order of the 
pointed ftyle.. The firft and diftinguifhing feature of this 
was the general adoption of the well proportioned and well 
turned afpiring arch. The arches which had hitherto been- 
conitruéted, though fometimes accidentally perfect, were, 
for the moft part, too acute. But the arches built at the 
latter end of the thirteenth century generally approached 
to the perfect proportion. ‘This proportion, according 
to the beft judges, is when an equilateral triangle can be 
infcribed within the crown and impoits of the arch. The- 
arches alfo were gracefully turned. Belides all this, they 
were now invariably ornamented in their heads. with culps, 
fo as to form trefoils, cinquefoils, -or feptfoils. In,like 
manner the pediments or canopies over the arches were uni- 
verfally purfied, that is to fay, adorned with the reprefenta- 
tion of foliage called crockets, from the corbel on which 
they refted up to the rich flower qr other elaborate finial in 
which they terminated. Thefe corbels or brackets now) 
correfponded in height with the {pringing of the arch, and 
moftly exhibited buits of the founders or other benefactors 
of the eftablifhment, Pinnacles, avhich hitherto had been 
both very fimple and very raré, were, in this improved order,, 
placed at the fides of almott every arch, andon the top of 
almoft every buttrefs, being invariably purfled and fur-) 
mounted with rich finials. A pinnacle of a proportionable 
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fize being placed on a tower, inftead of a buttrefs, became 
a broach or fpire. Accordingly the ufe of fpires became 
almoft general in the fourteenth century. We even read of 
anew built tower being pulled down, becaufe it was unequal 
to bear the weight of this grand ornament, when a new 
one was built, which, with its fpire, was as high as the 
church was long. In the fame f{pirit of ornamental grandeur, 
the buttreffes, {upporting the upper part of the nave, in- 
ftead of being concealed in the roofs of the fide aifles, were 
brought into view with fuitable decorations, and made to ftretch 
over the tops of thofe aifles, in what are called flying but- 
trefles. The window no longer confifted of an arch divided 
by a fimple mullion, and furmounted with a fingle or a tri- 
ple rofe, but was henceforward, in all grand churches, por- 
tioned out by mullions into three, four, five, fix, and fome- 
times into nine different bays or days, as the feparate lights 
in a window were then called; and thefe again were frequent- 
ly fubdivided by one or more tranfoms running acrofs them. 
Their heads alfo were varied by tracery work into a variety 
of architectural defigns, and fometimes, as at the weft end 
of York, into the form of a beautiful flower. The plain 
niches of the thirteenth century became, in the fourteenth, 
forgeous tabernacles, in which as much architectural flell 
was often difplayed as in the whole church to which they 
belonged. Thefe tabernacles, as well as various other parts 
of the facred edifice, were filled with ftatues, which frequently 
fhewed equal fpirit in the defign and art in the execution. 
Finally, the mbs fupporting the groined ceiling were no 
longer fimple interfe¢ting arches; but they branched out 
into tracery work, ftill richer and more elegant than that in 
the grand windows of this period; and wherever the ribs 
met, they were tied together by an architectural knot or 
bofs, which generally exhibited fome inftru€tive device. It 
muft not be forgotten, that during the latter part of this 
period, the pediments which before had been ftraight, began 
to humour the fweep of the arch, by which means they 
became lefs high and more graceful. 

We have inftances of thefe improvements, or rather of 
this new order of the pointed ftyle, in the three remaining 
architetural crofles, erected by Edward I. thofe of Nor- 
thampton, Geddington, and Waltham, to the memory of 
his queen Eleanor, who died in 1290; likewife in the mag- 
nificent tomb of his brother Edmund Crouchback in Weit- 
mintter abbey, who departed this life in 1296. But the 
moit complete f{pecimen of the whole detail of thefe improve- 
ments is York Minfter, the nave of which, as it ftands, was 
built between the years 1290 and 1330, and the choir fome 
thirty years after the latter period. If any fimilar ftructure 
in the fame ftyle, but upon a fmaller fcale, could, in its 
time, have vied with this in beauty and grandeur, it was St. 
Stephen's chapel, Weitmintter, now the houfe of commons, 
which Edward III. began to ereét in 1348. Of the inimi- 
table beauties of the latter erection, only a few fcattered 
veltiges remain, to fhew the archite¢tural antiquary what it 
was in its glory. There are few, if any, of our cathedrals 
and remaining abbey churches which were not rebuilt or re- 
ftored in fome confiderable part or other of them, according 
to this improved order. Before 1321, bifhop Langton had 
added the Lady chapel to his cathedral of Litchfield, had 
groined the nave and choir, and had erected the magnificent 
weftern facade. About the fame time the greater part of 
the nave of Weftminfter abbey church was rebuilt. Be- 
tween the years 1327 and 1340, Exeter cathedral was 
groined, and its heavy Norman arches and pillars were 
changed into light and graceful pointed arches and clutter- 
columns, by its munificent prelate Grandifon. During the 
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pontificate of archbifhop Ceurtney, which began in 1381, 
and that of his fucceffer Arundel, the nave of Canterbury 
cathedral was rebuilt. During the fame period that eminent 
prelate and architeét, William of Wykeham, was employed 
in performing the fame difficult tranfmutation of the nave 
of Wincheiter cathedral, which had been performed in 
that of Ixeter. The circular columns and arches were not 
taken down, as has been generally fuppofed, but the former 
were cafed and the latter reduced to a point. This may be 
afcertained by an attentive examination of the work within 
the roofs of thofe ftruétures ; and without this trouble, by 
fimply looking at the nave of Gloucefter, St. Albans, or 
Rumf{ey great church, where the operation here deferibed 
will appear to have been performed, on two or three of 
the circular pillars and arches at the weft end, and to have 
been left off with refpeét to the other pillars and arches. 
The tafte for thefe improvements defcended even to country 
parifh churches, few of which did not fooner or later ex- 
change their ancient windows, at leaft, for thofe of the 
pointed ftyle. 

But human arts, like the human body, when they have at- 
tained to the perfetion of their ftate, tend towards their de- 
cline. This was the cafe with that fingular invention, point- 
ed architecture. Its rife, progrefs, and decline, occupy lit- 
tle more in the chrono!ogy of the world than four centuries. 
As its charateriftical perfection confifted in the due elevation 
of the arch, fo its decline commenced by an undue depreffion 
of it. This new ftyle, or third order of pointed architecture, 
took place in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and is 
to be feen in the royal chapels of St. George, Windfor, of 
King’s college, Cambridge, and of Henry VII., Weftmin- 
fter. It eannot be denied, that the builders of thefe fplen- 
did and juftly admired ftructures difplayed more art and 
more profeffional fcience than even their predeceffors had 
done; but then they di played this at the expence of the 
{tyle itfelf, which they cultivated, and of the awful and de- 
vout impreffions which this ftyle was invented to excite. 
The fpectator was now amazed to fee huge maffes of ftone, 
called pendent capitals, each one of more thau a ton weight, 
hanging in the air, which, inftead of fupporting the vaft 
groins they were fixed in, were fupported by them; the 
confequence of this, however, was to bring the flat arches of 
the ceiling {till nearer te the eye, fo that their curvature was 
henceforward difcernible at their {pringing rather than at 
their point. Finally, ¢ngenuity was at this period much 
more affected than awfulnefs: hence thofe royal chapels, and 
feveral mortuary ones built in Wincheiter, Peterborough, 
and our other grand churches, during the time of the two 
laft Henries, are feen covered over with tracery, and loaded 
in their groins and friezes with buits, armovial bearings, and 
rebufes, beyond all due proportion, {fo that, however ele- 
gant the defign, and exquifite the execution of them gene- 
rally is, a judicious fpectator, after admiring them, fails not 
to prefer to them the chafte grandeur of York Minfter, or 
even the unadorned majefty of Salifbury cathedral. ‘The 
church-windows of this period were fo multiplied anden- 
larged, as to become what a late writer, Mr. Whittington, 
profeffes to admire “ all window,’’ but which they certainly 
could not become without great detriment to the character 
of awfulnefs in the church itfelf. ‘The fame depreffion of 
the pointed arch took place on the outfide as in the infide of 
the buildings of this period. Inftead of the tapering pin- 
nacles and lofty fpires which had hitherto adorned the towers 
of churches, thefe ftru€tures were now generally covered 
with round cupolas, and the portals, inftead of being fur- 
meunted with crocketed pediments and graceful pinnacles, 
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were generally enclofed within fquare architraves, the chief 
ornaments of which were feen in the fpandrels. All this, 
however, is to be underflood with fome exceptions. For 
example, bifhop Oliver King erected his church at Bath, 
about the year 1500, in a very fimple fafhion of pointed ar- 
tite@ture, and bifhop Fox repaired the prefbytery and chan- 

cel of Wincheiter cathedral with a chafte and tafteful 
elegance. 

But the downfal of pointed architeéture in this kingdom 
became inevitable from various caufes, chiefly, however, 
from the lofs of its chara¢ters of majelty and awfulnefs, 
the neceflary confequence of the depreffion of its fublime 
and graceful arch. The deftruction of it_was complete 
at the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., from which 
period, till the introduction of the pure Grecian ityle in the 
reign of Charles I., a real Gothic, or at leaft a truly barba- 
ric flyle took place, confilting of a confufed medley of all 
the known {tyles and orders of ityles, intermixed with globes, 
triangles, pyramids, obelifks, frets, and. other whimfical and 
ugly devices, as may ftill be feen in the fepulchral and other 
monuments of the period in queftion. 

From what bas been faid, it appears that the term 
Gothic architecture is an improper one, as applied to any 
{pecies of architecture whatfoever ; that the mode of build- 
ing which prevailed amengft our anceltors before the con- 
queft, called the Saxon ityle, confifting of round pillars with 
rude capitals and bafes, and of circular arches, was dtnétly 
Roman, being copied, even to its minute ornaments, from 
coeval originals at Rome, and having heen firft taught and 
practifed in this ifland by Roman matters ; that this ftyle 
was fucceeded, before the middle of the twelfth century, by 
a ftyle of architecture perfe&tly new, the effential character 
ef which js the pointed arch, from which, by a natural pro- 
cefs, the flender clufter column, the afpiring cornice or pedi- 
ment, the crocketed pinnacle and lofty f{pire, with the other 
ornaments mentioned above, actually grew ; that this ityle 
was not borrowed from Northern Goths, nor Eaftern Sara- 
cens, nor Weftern Moors, nor Southern Italians (for in this 
ityle the Italians themfelves were but novices, and not very 
apt ones), but that it was difcovered in this climate, moit 
probably by the Englifh Normans, the greateit people of 
the 12th age, and the fondeit of ecclefiaitical architecture 
that ever exifted; that the ityle was improved by. the joint 
efforts of the Normans, Englith, and French, at a time when 
our kings were matters of ,the fairett provinces of France, 
and brought to its perfection, chiefly by the ingenuity and 
induftry of the Englith, during a period in which Engla d 
was in profperity by her conquefts, and France in defola- 
tion from her defeats ; that there are three diftinct orders in 
this ftyle, the members and proportions of which can be dif- 
tin@tly pointed out by profeffional men, (fuch as the author 
of the “ Ancient Architecture of England’’) with almolt as 
much accuracy as thofe of the five Grecian orders ; on which 
fubject it may be obferved, that thefe Grecian orders were 
practifed long before their members and proportions were ac- 
curately laid down, that the characteriltic of the frit order is 
the acute arch, and that the period of its duration may, in 
a general way, be faid to have lafted from the middle of the 
twelfth to the end of the thirteenth century : of this order, 
Lincola, Beverley, and Salifbury churches are examples ; 
that the chief characterillic of the fecond order, is the per- 
fect or equilateral arch, the reign of which was from the 
end of the thirteenth, till after the middle of the &fteenth 
century, to which order York Miniter, and the nayes of 
Winchefter and Canterbury cathedrals belong ; and, that 
finally, the characteriftic of the third order is the obtufe 
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arch, which grew into fafhion about the laft-mentioned pe- 
riod, and lafted to the downfal of pointed architecture itfelf 
in the middle of the fixteenth century. The fineit {pecimens 
of this, doubtlefs, are the above-mentioned royal chapels. 
With refpeét to the proper denomination of this ftyle, fome 
of the learned, as well as the vulgar in general, {bill call it 
the Gothic, others the Saracenic, a third clafs, the Norman,, 
a fourth, the Enelith, and a fifth, the pointed. From the 
whole of what has been faid above, it will be readily con- 
cluded, that the prefent writer conceives the lait of thefe 
terms to be the beft adapted to the ftyle, as being the molt. 
ftriétly defcriptive of its characteriftical quality. 

This article is the abridgment of a much longer treatife 
on pointed architecture, which is fhortly expected to-appear 
from the prefs of Mr, Taylor’s Architectural Library 3) im 
which treatife many hiftorical documents in fupport of the 
prefent fyitem, and certain plates to illuftrate it, will be 
icens M. 

Gorute Bihle. See Brste, and AnGenteus Codex. 

Gornic CharaGer, or Writing, is a charaéter or manner 
of writing, which, in the main, is the fame with the Roman,, 
only that it is very full of angles, turns, and bendings, efpe- — 
cially at the beginning and ending of each letter. 

- The manuferipts in Gothic characters are not very ancient- 
Ulphilas, bifhop of the Goths, was the firft inventor of the 
Gothic characters, or the jfirft who compofed the Gothie 
alphabet, in imitation of the Greek, and the firft that tranf— 
lated the bible into the Gothic tongue. 

The letters ufed in the Gothic gofpels are twenty-five im 
number, and formed, with flight vayiations, from the capi- 
tals of the Greek and Latin alphabet. 

As thefe characters, in which the Codex ARGENTEUS, or 
Gothic verfion of the bible, was written by Ulphilas, them 
inventor, were derived partly from the Greek and partly 
from the Latin, Michaelis (Introd. to the N. 'f.) thinks it 
natural to afcribe the faid verfion not to the Franks or Gers 
mans, but to the Goths, who lived on the borders of the 
Danube ; or in Wallachia, where they at that time refided,, 
the Latin was fpoken, and their neareit neighbours were the 
Greeks. A mixed alphabet, fuch as that which is found ir 
the Codex Argenteus, is fuch as might reafonably be ex= 
pected. Some of the words in this verfion are itill ufed in the 
Leffler Tartary, the ancient feat of the Goths ; e. g. /zuillany 
** to die,’’ from /walt, “death,” a word that is quoted by 
Butbeck, from the language of the Crim Tartars. In this. 
verfion, many words are adopted immediately from the 
Greek; viz. 2772, atta, father; ams, xyo;, the. fhoulder, 
where even the s is retained from the Greek termination, ke; 
Hence it is inferred, that the diale&, in- which fuch words. 
occur, was that of a nation that lived in the neighbourhood: 
of the Greeks. This verfion has alfo Sclavonian words, fuch 
as fan, amai{ter, which prove it to have been written in the 
dialect of a nation that bordered on Sarmatia. The fame 
may be faid of many Latin words: fuch as anacumbjan, ac- 
cumbere, to fit at table, mélitondans, militantes, foldiers, agha,, 
water, &c. This argument is the more decifive, when we 
confider, that the Goths, in the time of Ulphilas (fee his, 
biographical article, ) lived in Wallachia, a country in which 
Roman colonies had been planted, amd where a corrupt Latin 
is fpoken at this very'day. Ulphilas himfelf lived in Wal-. 
lachia, and had it in his power at leait to make ufe of Latin, 
letters, as well as thofe of the Greeks, with whom he had 
continual intereourfe. See Gornic Language. 

The Runic chara&ers are alfo frequently called Gothiie 
characters. See Mabillon, De Re Diplomat. lib, i. cap. 2. 

But 
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But they who take the Gothic charaters to be the fame with 
the Runic, are miftaken ; as is fhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius 
in his preface to the Gofpels written in Gothic letters, and Dr. 
Hicks on the Runic Tongue. 

Gormic Column is any and pillar'in a Gothic building, 
either too thick or too {mall for its height. 


There are fome found even twenty diameters high, with- 
out either diminution or fwelling. 


Gorutic Language, the beers of the Goths. This lan- 
guage, as the acknowledged parent of the Enelith, is of con- 
fiderable importance ; while its remote antiquity, the {canti- 
nefs of its records, and the circumftance of its haying been ftu- 
died only by few among the learned, have rendered it a matter 
of great uncertainty as to its character and origin. The quef- 
tions re{fpecting its antiquity and genius are vefolvable | into 
thofe in regard to the people its ufed it. Monf. Mallet, 
in his «* Northern Antiquities,’’ fuppofes that the ancient 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and the Saxons, were all 
originally one and the fame people: and thus he makes the 
Gothic the fame with the Celtic tongue. his opinion, 
which was firfl taken up by Cluverius in his “ German An- 
tiquities,’” has been fince adopted by Key fler in his * Nor- 
thern and Celtic Antiquities,’ and Pelloutier in his « Hittory 
of the Celts,’ and maintained by them with uncommon eru- 
dition. According to thefe writers, the ancient and original 
inhabitants of Europe confitted only of two diltinét races 
of men, viz. the Celts and Sarmatians; and from one or 
other of thefe, but chiefly from the former, all the ancient 
nations of Ruane are defeended. The Sarmatians, or Sau- 
romate, were the anceftors of all the Sclavonian tribes, viz. 
the Pofes, Ruffians, Bohemians, Wallachians, &c. who con- 
tinue to this day a diitinct and feparate people, extremely 
different in their character, manners, laws, and language from 
the other race, which was that of the Celts ; from whom, as 
they fuppofe, were defeended the old inhabitants of Gaul, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Britain, and Spain, who were all in- 
cluded by the ancients under the general name of Hyper- 
boreans, Scythians, and Celts, bemg all originally of one 

yace and nation, and having all the fame common language, 
religion, laws, cuftoms, and manners. 

This opinion, though fupported with an uncommon dif- 
play of deep erudition anda great variety of {pecious 2 argu- 
ments, 1s controverted by the late learned and ingenious Dr. 
Percy, in a preface to Monf. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 
which he has tranflated and enriched with notes. This pro- 
found a antiquarian, m oppofition to the French weitere: {tates 
that ancient Germany, Scandinavia, Gaul, and Britain, were 
not inhabited by the defcendants of one fingle race ; but, 
on the contrary, divided between two very different people 3 
the one of whom he calls with moft of the Roman authors 
Celtic, who were the anceftors of the Gauls, Britons, and 
Irifh ; the other Gothic or Teutonic, from whom the Ger- 
mans, Belgians, Saxons, and Scandinavians derived their 
origin ; and that thefe were al origine two diltiné& people, 
very aaliee i in their manners, cuftoms; religion, and laws. 

The Gothic, then, is radie: ally different om the Celtic ac- 
eording to Dr. Percy, who, on the authority of Hicks, as 
{tated in the preface to his « Inftitutiones Grammatice An- 
glofaxonicx,” gives the following genealogy of the two lan- 


guages. Gothic is the parent of 1. Old Saxon, or Anglo- 
Saxon; 2. Francic or Franco-Theotife ; 3. Cimbric, or Old 
Tedlandic. From the firft, viz. the Iaialo. Gatco are again 


derived Englith, Broad Seotch; Belgie, or Low Dutch, and 
Fritic. From the Francic, are derived German, or High 
Dutch, German of Swabia, and Swifs ; while the Cimbric, in 
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its turn, gave birth 10 the Icelandic, Norwegian or Norfe, 
Danifh, and Swedifh. On the other hand, the Celtic is repre- 
fented by the fame writer as the parent of the ancient Gan- 
lifh, the ancient Britifh, (ramified mto the Cornifh, Armori- 
can, or Bas-Bretagrie, and Welth,) and the ancient Irifhs 
which was fubdivided inte Manks, or lai we of the [fie of 
Man, into Erfe, or dighland Scotch, and To the 
old original mother tongue of all the Gothic dialeéts, it has 
been ulual to cive the name of Teutonic, not fomuch as Dr 
Percy afferts from its being the language: of Tuilto, the 
great father and deity of the German tril es, as from the Teu- 
tones, the people who ufedit : the faine probably with the 
Cimbri, or as the Greeks called them Kiypecin, who inha- 
bited the northern regions, and more particularly the Danifh 
iflands. Now, in oppolition to this writer, we are free to 
affirm, there is no ground for betieving that’ this mother 
tongue, whether called Gothic or Teutonic; was in its pri- 
meval form different from the Celtic. And this propolition 
we fhall endeavour to make manifeft from the very fpecimens 
by which Dr. Percy has attempted to fhew them effential 
difference.’ But before we enter on this queftion, 1 it is necel~ 

fary to remark, that learned men, in their enquiries concern- 
ing the origin of nations, have not fufficiently attended to 
the confideration which we learn from the Mofaic hiitory, 
that all nations originated in a. common. family, and at tirtk 
{poke a common language. Let us fuppofe that fome mem- 
Fer or defcendants of this family, (as: we read of Gomer,)} 
emigrated from Afiato Europe. If they fettledin. Greece, 
they introduced with them the primeval saan: and lan- 
guage, though fomewhat corrupted no doubt from its or 
ginal purity. Others, actuated by the fame fpirit of emi- 
gration, would foon follow ; and, if more powerful, would 
diflodge their predeceflors, who had no other refource but to 
feek new habitations in remoter regions. 

As thefe wanderers multiplied, they advanced, till, in the 
courfe of years, all the countries on the north and wett, as 
well as on the eatt of Europe, were completely peopled. 
But this population of courfe could not take place before 
they had been divided into independent tribes, and diftin- 
guifhed by correfpondent difference in dialeéts and manners. 
But till a very great refemblance mutt have as yet been vi- 
fible among them in both thefe refpects, however feparated 
from each other: for in the earlier periods of fociety, lan- 
guage, though widely ufed, mutt long have continued the 
fame, with little variations, it being corrupted and diverfified 
into ditinct tongues only by the progreis of civilization, by 
the refinements OF literature, by improvements in art and in 
government, and by thofe political convulfions which the 
love of conquett, infpired by confcious fuperiority in thofe 
arts, produces. All the nations of Europe, therefore, in the 
ruder and more “early ages, may be confidered as wing only 
the fame great primordial {peech, grown indeed into diking: 
branches, and afluming in one country. the appearance of 
being independent of, and unconnééctéd with thofe ufed in 
Other countries. Now, if we fuppofe that the Celt were 
the firft emigrants from Afia, who, pervading Europe, fettled 
in Gaul, Old Spain, Britain and Ieland ; while their bre- 
thren, under the names of Géte (Gothis), Scythe, Cimbri, 
&c. directing their courfe to the North, occupied "Fhrace. 
Scandinavia, and other northern territories ; it would foHow, 
that thefe tribes, however remote, ufed at firit either the 
fame language, or languages s which had a clofeé affimty from 
their relation to the common primeval tongue, »Nor would 
there be material difference in this conclufion, though we 
fhould fuppofe; with muriy learfied nen, that the inhabitants 
of the North of Europe came, not from the-Eaft but from 
3 O2 the 
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the North of Afia, as they muft ftill have been defcendants 
of the fame primitiye family, which, according to Mofes, 
neopled the world. Thus the Celtic and the Gothic or 
Teutonic muft have been, in their origin, the fame or filter 
tongues. 


But further, while the ancient Celts and Goths continued 
inthe darknefs for which they became proverbial, the inha- 
bitants of Greece rapidly improved in laws and the arts of 
ife. In this improved itate, Greece became, in regard to the 
l.{s favoured inhabitants of the North and Weft, what Afia 
had hitherto been in re{pe€&t to Greece, a frefh fource of ci- 
Vijization and letters. Its language, growing more copious 
and refined with the people, diffufed itfelf with the 
bleffings of knowledge and fociety, which their exam- 
Ple or inftruétion imparted to the Northern and Wettern 
inhabitants of Europe. Thus Greek, with the arts of 
Greece imported into Italy, gave birth to the Latin 
tongue; and this at a later period neceffarily affected the 
Celtic language, in confequence of the victories which the 
Roman arms atchieved in Gaul and in Britain. This revolu- 
tion greatly widened the line of diftinction which for ages had 
been extending between the Celtic and the Gothic tongues; 
the former being affimilated to the Latin, the latter to the 
Greek, by a copious influx of new terms. It were indeed 
matter of great curiofity if fome records of the Celtic and 
Gothic tongues had been preferved before they were yet 
modified by the afcendant languages of Greece and Rome ; 
but no fuch records unfortunately have furvived the wrecks 
of time. And wecan judge of the ancient Celtic only from 
the Welth, its acknowledged daughter ; while we are left 
to form our judgment of the primeval Gothic from the rem- 
nants of a verfion of the New Teftament, effefted by Ulphi- 
las, into the diale@ ufed by the Goths in Meefia, and hence 
called Mcefo-Gothic. 


Having made this preface to fhew that the Celtic and Go- 
thic had one common bafis, viz. the primordial tongue im- 
ported from Afia, we proceed to prove, as far as we are able 
from their refpective offspring, that they had in common 
many Afiatic words, and were modified by a great portion 
of Latin and Greek terms: and that from thefe two caufes 
they effentially refembled each other. ‘The Lord’s prayer 
is thus gendered in the ancient Gothic of Ulphilas. 


Literal tranflation : 


1 Father cur thou in hea- 
ven 


1 Atta unfar thu in himi- 
nam 
2 Veihnai namo thein 


3 
4 


The following is a {pecimen of the Celtic, as exifting in 


Quimai thiudinaffus the- 
ms. 

Vairthai Vilga theins fue 
in himina, gah ana air- 
thai 

Hiaif unferana thana fein- 
tinan gif uns himmidaga 
Gah aflet uns thatei fcu- 
lans figaima, fea fue gah 
veis afietam tham fculam 
unferam 

Gah ni bringais uns in 
frailtubngai 

Ak laufei uns afthamma 
ubilin, Amen. 


the Welth tongue : 


z Be fan&ified thy name 
g Come thy kingdom 


4 Be done thy will fo in 


heaven, alfo on earth 


gs Give us this day the 
bread eternal 

6 And forgive us that we 
are debtors, as alfo we 
forgive thofe our debt- 
ors 

7 And bring us not into 
temptation 

& But deliver us from evil, 
Amen. 


r Ein Taad, yr hwnwyt 1 Oorfather, the onewho 
yn y Nefoeth art in heaven 

2 Santeiddier dy enw 2 Be hallowed thy name 

3 Deved dy deyrnas 3 Come thy kingdom 

4 Bydded dy Ewyllysar 4 Be thy will on the earth 
y ddaiar megis y mae as it is in the heaven 
yn y nevoeth 

5 Dyro ini heddyw ein 
bara beynyddiol 

6 A madde ini ein Dy- 
ledion fel y maddeuwn 
ni ein dyledwyr 

7 Ag nac arwain ni 1 


5 Give to us this day our 
daily bread 

6 And remit to us our 
debts as that we remit 
to our debtors . 

7 And lead us not into 


brofedigacth trial 
§ Eithr gwared nirhag 8 But deliver us from evil, 
drwg, Amen. Amen. 


We propofe next to lay before our readers a brief analy fis 
of thefetwo fpecimens, which it is prefumed wil] fhew thatthe 
two languages in queftign have much nearer refemblance to 
each other, than Dr. Percy, or any perfon who has not a 
thorough knowledge of both, could poffibly imagine. The 
Hebrew 44, dd, pronounced with an initial and cloting vowel, 
is adda, and fignifies beloved, and this is the fource of the 
Gothic atta, and the Greek z77~, with the utmoft propriety 
applied to a parent as the deareft obje& of love. The fame 
wordin Hebrew is written 9), dood, and isno other than the 
Celtic aad, under a difference of character. In the Cornifh 
it is faz, in the Frific Aaita, in the Lapland ati, and the old 
Cantabrian or Bifcayan aita, father. Unfar isthe Greek ry2- 
teeo:, thus ftrangely corrupted, yusez, untar, unfar; and 
hence the Englifh our. In the fame manner, tz: has dege- 
nerated into ums, uns, us. The Celtic mi is the Hebrew and 
Arabic pronoun 938, ani, which, founded with only the 
clofing vewel, is ni, us, and with only the initial ein, our. 
The Gothic in and the Wellh yx have originated in the 
Greek =, or the Latin in; but it is cbfervable that both 
thefe languages ufe this prepofition as it is ufed in Latin, 
when followed by an accufative noun in the fenfe of into, 
unto, or to: thus in frat/ubugai, into temptation ; inni, or 
ini, tous. The Welfh language is remarkable for the atten- 
tion paid to harmony in the arrangement of its terms. To 
produce this effect the termination of a preceding word, in 
order to coalefce with the fucceeding one, is fomewhat 
changed, and thus made to unite both into one. Thusr/aa 
is yr Azun, the one, where r or rh (afpirated after the manner 
of the Greek ;) is prefixed to wa, the Latin unus, or the An- 
glo-Saxon an. Wt, moreover, isa coalition of cy ty, art 
thou, or thou art; wy being the fubitantive Greek verb ew or 
ua, Whence the Goths derived their im, and the Englith 
our am. The Greek yep, tempef? or clouds, by foftening 
the guttural into an afpirate, ot which we thall prefently 
give fome more examples, has in the Gothic degenerated inte 
himin, the place where the tempetts or clouds refide, namely, 
the Ay or heaven. In the Franco-Theotifc the fame word is 
kimil, and in the Cimbric himal. _ It exiits alfo in the Celtic ; 
but there it has retained its original found and fenfe, under 
the form of cwmev/, a cloud. It is fingular that the fame 
affociation of ideas, founded on the nature of things, has tranf- 
ferred the Greek »:?2:, or the Latin nudes, to fignify in Welfh 
heaven, under the fhape of neof or nefoedd. 

2. Veihnai is the verb of vetha or veihs, holy, which is but 
the Greek oy0:, with the labial v fubftituted for the afpi- 
rate, as the old Latins have done in numerous inftances, fome 
of which we fhall prefently produce. On the other hand, 
fantiddier is fan@us, converted by the Welfh into a verb; while 


dy 
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dy isthe fame with the Gothic Au, and no other than the La. 
tin ¢u, or the /Eolfc tv, or the English thou. The Gothic 
thein, it is obvious, has given birth to the Englifh form 
of thine. Namo, whence our name, retains the Perfian cha- 
racter of naam, though perhaps it is more immediately de- 
rived from women, andis a kindred noun with the Welch enw, 
which probably degenerated from ovo.7, by dropping the lalt 
fyllable. 

3. The Arabic T8137: quaem, legs, has given birth to the 
Gothic guiman, to ufe the legs, i. e. to come, and to the An- 
glo-Saxon cyman, and our come. ‘The farne word has been im- 
ported into the Celtic in the fhape of cammu, fignifying to hop 
or /rep. The fatne word exifts in the Shanferit, gumun, to go. 
The correfponding Welth deved or dywad, is the Greek zw, 
rote, OY r110, to fireich to an objed, which lait defcended from 
the Arabic 9X, ata, by dropping the initial vowel. 
The fame verb exifts in Welfh, under the different firure 
of thowy or thowys, and isno other than the Englith tow, to 
condud. The Gothic thiudinaffus, a kingdom, {eems origin- 
ally to have meant the emperor of a fubdued nation, from the 
Greek Gres and avaz, or avecex, as the offspring of the for- 
mer exilts in this tongue thiuda, gens, populus, On the other 
hand, the Welfh dyrnas is the Greek §¢0v0:, corrupted, by the 
tranfpofition of r, into thornos or dyrnas. Our Englith thron- 
conforms to the origmal in found and fenfe. In the 
Anglo-Saxon the correfponding word is ryc, which {till ex- 
ifts in fuch Englith compolitions, as di/hopric, i.e. the demi- 
nion of a bifhop, Jn the Great Indian language above- 
mentioned, this term fubfifts under the character of reyh, 
meaning wealth, and which is nearly the fame in found and 
fenfe with the Anglo-Saxon ryc, or our rich, andthe Latin 
res, property. 

4. As light or air is the chief medium of exiftence, the 
Hebrew term “8, awar, gave birth to the Latin eram, 
ero, and the Gothic wair or wairthan, to be, to become. The 
Welth bydded, which exilts alfo in the form of byw, and 
which is the fame with the Greek fio, and the Latin vivo, 
defcended from the Perfian bodan, to be. Wilga is Borx, or 
volo, with ga annexed, by an analogy common in the Gothic 
tongue. The Welch wollys, or with e prefixed, ecyllys, has 
flowed from the fame fource; and under the former of thefe 
forms is nearly allied to the Englifh qwi//. Sue is our Ja, or 
the Greek <; reverfed, a fate very common with monofyllables 
in the ancient languages. Gah came from x1, and ana from 
ey, which, in compofition, means up, and has given birth 
to the Gothic fenfe of upon. Airthai is the Arabic ardd, 
from the Hebrew y7Q, arets; while the Welfh daiar, or 
as it is otherwife written, fyr, originated in terra. The 
Hebrew \3', aber, the parent of tzte in Greek, of vber 
in German, vfer in Gothic, and over in Englifh, has con- 
tracted in Celtic into ar, in the fenfe of upon. 

5. The Arabic Sy, aleph, food, is the origin of the 
Gothic A/arf, and the Englith /oaf. Thana, or than, is the 
accufative article zo». Sintinein 1s formed from the noun 
Jinth, viciffitude, change, which 1s no other than the Hebrew 
Maw or Mt, finth, that change or period of time called 
@ year: hence /intinein came to fignify continual, or perpetual. 
Our Lord, we believe, by the claufe soy HETOY TOY ETOUTSOYy 
meant not, as it is generally rendered, daily bread; but the 
bread belonging to us, and effential to us as immortal 
beings, namely, the bread of the foul. (See « Mr. Jones’s 
Iluttrations of the four Gofpels,”’ p.123.) In this fenfe 
the claufe was underftood by the early commentators, and 
by the Gothic tranflator, who has rendered it Alaif thana 
Jintinein, the eternal bread. In Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
flan, -\D> kaph, denotes the palm of the hand; hence it 


came to fignify the action of the hand, which confifts either 
in imparting or receiving. Inthe former fenfe it cave birth 
to the Gothic gif, and in the latter to the Latin capio. 
Himmidaga means this day; himma, or as we write it, pe 
being the perfonal pronoun ufed definitively, and diga, or 
daeg, according to the Angle-Saxon, being the Latin dies 
him day for this day, which is more common in the plural 
form among the vulgar them days. 

The Welch dyro, in the fame verfe, is the Greek dwpovy a 
gift, converted into a verb. Heddyw is a difguifed form of 
hodie, which lait is only a contraétion of hoc die, this day. 
Bara is a word which exitts in all languages. Its origin is 
the Hebrew R74, pharah, fruit: and hence mveos in Greek, 
far, and pario in Latin, brodh in Cimbric, bot in Francic, 
éroodt in German, branta in Norfe, bread in Englifh, bred in 
Danifh, and drae in Frific. Brynhyddiol, rendered daily, 
appears to be compoled of dbryn, a top or /ummut, and yddiol, 
the Latin dies adjectived, and means a top of each day, ora 
head of each day, i. e. daily. The word-is alfo ufed beyn- 
yddial, beyn being a corruption of pen, ahead. The Welth 
are fond of this expreflion, and have a phrafe, poch dyth 
ar y pen, each day on his head, meaning every day in fuc- 
ceflion. 

6. Afict uns, i.e. of-lety or Lit off, difmifs tous. Thatei is a 
corruption of the Greek sour, this or that thing, and is thus 
the parent of the Englifh that: hence the reafonablenefs of 
the explanation which the celebrated Mr. Tooke has given 
of fuch phrafes—remit to us that thing, viz. fculans figaima, 
we are debtors. Sculans were perfons under command, 
under obligation or debt, from the Greek cxvarc, to labour: 
hence appears to have been derived our /eullion, a mean 
domeftic fervant. In ancient times labourers ufually paid 
their rents in kind from the produéts of their fields: hence, 
in Greek, the tenant was called. xe:w?:aern On the fame 
principle, in Gothic, the word fignifying te Jabour, came to 
fignify to owe, or to bein debt. Sigaima is only the Latin 
Jimus corrupted by the infertion of ga, a particle of frequent 
ufe in Gothic. The Welfh a mathe, or as it may be 
written, ammaddeu, 1s a compofite of ag madde, and remit, 
the firft being the Latin conjunGion ac, the fecond the 
Greek prSiew, the fame with pcfinus, to difinifs or remit. 
Dyledion, the plural of dyled, is the Latin deleta, things to 
be erafed, or to be cancelled by being paid, 7.¢. debts. The 
noun wr, or the plural wyr, which in this tongue is fo 
often added to the name of a thing, is but the Latin vir— 
dyledwyr, debtmen or debtors. 

7. The Goths and Anglo-Saxons corrupted res into 
beoran and bringan, and hence our to bear, and to bring—ni 
bringai, do not bring us. The Latin nz in Gothic is ni, 
in Anglo-Saxon and Englifh no, in Welth na or nag. Frai/- 
tubngai is the correfponding noun of frai/an, to tempt, and 
appears to have been borrowed from the Latin reffus, and 
therefore primarily meant preffure, firaightne/s. ‘The Welth 
arwain is the French rene with the vowel a prefixed, and is 
the fame with our rein; its proper fenfe is to lead a horfe 
with a bridle. The French, in deriving words from the 
Latin, generally reject the guttural in the middle or at the 
end; and on this principle the root of rene is regno, to rules 
dired. ficcieaiaas {trictly denotes experience, and its ori- 
gin is the Latin probo, which laft is itfelf taken from the 
Greek og, pafture, or the correfponding verb ¢:Gw, to 
taffe or chew. 

8. Lhe Gothic af is the Latin ac, though ufed by the 
latter in a conjunctive, by the former ina disjunctive fenfe— 
but. The root is aeéx, or the thence derived augeo, whence 


the Gothic augan: and a#, conformably te the form of this 
hatt 
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alt verb, is allo written avk in the fenfe of nam, enim. "The 
correfponding Welth word is eithr, dertved from é+<go:, an- 
other. The explanation of it is this—lead us not into trial; 
another thing, ze do another thing, namely, deliver’ us 
from evil: on this principle the conjunction ~Az, but, origi- 
nated in waro~ Lau/éi, which has given birth to various 
words in Anglo-Saxon and in Englifh, and among the num- 
ber to loofe, lofe, leafe, releafe, let, 18 apparently the offspring 
of the Hebrew 449, /uz, decedo, recedo: to deliver from 
evil is but to caufe to recede from evil, and thus /au/en cor- 
refponds in fenfe as well as in found to the original. A 
loofe charaéter is a character freed or loofened from the 
rules of fobriety and juftice, and this deviation from reéti- 
tude is implied in the original +35; while the compound 
releafe comes clofe to the Gothic fignification of /au/an, to 
deliver. The Welfh which anfwers to this is gcvared, and 
is no other than the Latin gero, (properly pronounced 
guero,) to manage, to carry. The Arabic y 45, phard, is 
the origin of our word free, its primary fenfe. Being 
thence applied to men, it came to fignify thofe who were 
the heads of families, or who went before them: hence it 
was ufed to convey the more general and abftract ideas of 
precedence or beginning; in this fenfe it is the origin of rea 
in Greek, pre in Latin, fra or fram in Gothic, ifra in 
Cimbric. In the Anglo-Saxon m is annexed, and hence 
our word from, though the Scotch ufe it in the original 
purity of frae. The correfponding Welfh rhag, which 
means far, diflance, has retained with great exa¢tnefs the 
found and fenfe of pp, rhak, its Hebrew original. The 
Gothic udil, German wbel, Anglo-Saxon iffe, and Englith 
evil, is the Perfian and Arabic 9599, dala, with a vowel 
prefixed. The Perfian tarth, is the parent of the Enghth 
dark: amdas darknefs was the fymbol of evil, or of the 
fuppofed demon which created it, the Celts received it to 
exprefs evil under the form of drag: and it is remarkable 
that the fame word with alpha privativum is ufed by the 
Greeks to denote a contrary fenfe—zrexxx-, not dark, inge- 
uous, fincere, true. In the fame language sgxx7n; means an 
impoftor, which the lexicographers, mifled by mere fimila- 
rity of found, have erroneoufly referred to rewyx, to eat. 
From this analyfis, which we hope is worthy the atten- 
tion of the learned, we fhall draw a few conclufions re- 
{petting the Gothic tongue. Firft, it appears to refemble 
the Celtic, in having a common Afiatic bafis, ard in con- 
taining a copious influx of Greek and Latin words. As 
the two languages were not effentially different, there is no 
foundation for fuppofing, with Dr. Percy, that the Celts 
and the Goths were originally diftinét races of men. And 
here we cannot help fpecifymg a feature in thefe tongues, 
which, in a remarkable manner, befpeaks their original 
identity, or their immediate defcent from a common parent. 
The Gothic, with its offspring the Anglo-Saxon and the 
German, ufes the particle ga or ge prefixed to words, and 
efpecially to verbs. ‘The Gothic fometimes inferts ¢ in the 
middle of words, and frequently before the infinitive termi- 
nation of verbs: «tf, or augere, is wah/gan, and xr<vEW, 
to deride, hlahgan, to laugh. Yn confequence of this analogy, 
words borrowed from Greek and Latin are remarkably dif- 
guifed, and they mutt be {tripped of this peculiarity before 
they can be traced to their true origin. ‘I'he Celtic, if we 
may judge from the Welfh, was diltinguifhed by the fame 
charaGeriflic feature: thus, the Latin wr is gwr; vinum, 
xuyn; vagus, gwaeg, &c. On this principle ¢uw:, ke, as, 
in Welch is megir, which bears the fenfe of the original. 
‘The identity or fimilitude of the two languages will account 
for the Goths and Celts being called by the common name 


of Cimmerians or Cimbri, which the true Britons, the un» 
doubted defcendants of the Celts, fill inherit under the 
name of Cymri. 

Sir W. Jones, in his fixth difcourfe delivered to-the fociety 
at Calcutta on the antiquities of Afia, has the following 
paflage well worthy of our attention, as tending to confirm, 
in a remarkable manner, the refult of the preceding inquiry. 
The paflage is this: ‘ It has been proved by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed 
in Iran long before the Affyrian government ; that it was 
in truth a Hindoo monarchy, though, if any chufe to eall 
it Cufcan, Cafdean, or Scythian, we fhall not enter into a 
debate on mere names; that it fubfifted many centuries, 
and that its hiftory has been ingrafted on that of the Hin- 
deos, who founded the monarchies of Ayodhya and Indra- 
preftha ; that the language ofthe firft Periian empire was the 
mother of the Sanferit, and, confequently, of the Zend and 
Parfi, as wellas of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the 
language of the Affyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and 
Pahlavi, and that the primary Vartarian language alfo had 
been current in the fame emptre ; although, as the Tartars 
had no books, or even letters, we cannot, with certainty, 
trace their unpolithed and yariable idioms. We difcoyer; 
therefore, in Perfia, at the earlieit dawn of hiftory, the three 
diftin& races of men, whom we deferibed on former occafions 
as poffeflors of India, Arabia, and Tartary ; and whether 
they were collectedin Iran from diftant regions, or diverged 
from it, as from a ‘common centre, we fhall eafily determine 
from the following contiderations. Let us obferve, in the 
firft place, the central pofition of Iran, which is bounded 
by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; whillt Arabia lies: 
contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, and 
divided even from the ficirts of India by a conjiderable gulf, 
No country, therefore, but Perfia feems likely to have fent 
forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Afia: the Brahmans 
could never have migrated from India to Iran, becaufe they 
are exprefsly forbidden by their oldett exifting laws to leave 
the region, which they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs haye 
not even a tradition of an emigration into Perfia before Mo- 
hammed ; nor had they, indeed, any inducement to quit 
their beautiful and extentive domains: andas tothe Tartars, 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure from their 
plains and forefts till the invafion of the Medes, who, ac- 
cording to etymologilts, were the fons of Madai, and even 
they were conduéted by princes of an Affyrian family: 
The three races, therefore, whom we have already men- 
tioned, (and more than three we have not yet found,) 
migrated from Iran, as from their common country : and 
thus the Saxon Chronicle, I prefume on good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while 
a late very learned writer concludes, after all bis laborious 
refearches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Perfia ; 
and another contends, with great force, that both the Irith 
and Old Britons proceeded feverally from the borders of 
the Cafpian; a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media, by perfons wholly unconneéted, which could fearce 
have happened, if they were not grounded on folid principles: 
We may, therefore, hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, 
that Iran or Perfia, in its largelt fenfe, was the centre of 
population, of knowledge, of languages, ,and of arts ; 
which, inftead of travelling weftward only, as it has been 
fancifully fuppofed, or eaftward, as with equal réafon might 
have been aflerted, expanded in all directions to all the regions 
of the world.’ Here we fee it ftated, as the refult of fir 
Wilham Jones’s inquiry, that the Goths, the Ivifh, and the 
Old Britons, or the Celtw, were originally the fame Ora 
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and of Affatic origin; that they ufed the fame language 
derived from the primeval language of Afia: and this he 
gives not merely as the confequence of his own invetftigatior, 
but as a coincidence of conclufions, through different ‘media, 
by perfons wholly unconneéted.””. We know not whether 
this ‘great. man was aware of the great fimilitude fubfifting 
between the Gothic and the Celtic tongues. From his 
filerice we may conclude that he was not: and if he had 
¥een {pecimens of them, analyfed fimilar to that above, he 
would have deemed the refemblance a furprifing confirm- 
ation of his theory. 

’ We conclude, in the fecond place, from the above analyfis, 
that the Gothic had a clofe affinity to the Greek and Latin. 
And fir William Jones gives it as his opinion, that the 

“Greek, Latin, and Gothie originated in one and the fame 
Tanguage ; ; namely, the ancient language of Perfia. Thefe 
three languages, there, originally refembled each other, 
not merely becaufe they borrowed fome words one from the 
other, but becaufe they had the fame words, phrafes, and 
even conftruétion, in confequence of haying derived them 
from a common tongue. And here we cannot help men- 
tioning one feature in which the ancient Gothic bore a very 
fingular refemblance to the Greek in the time of Homer, or 
that dialect of the Greek (namely, the olic ), from which the 
Lat was principally derived : we mean the much difputed 
folic digaumma. In the Oriental languages eutturals 
abounded : thefe, by degrees, foftened into a mere alpirate ; 3 
and for this afpirate was, in very numerous inftances, ft 
ftituted a Jadial letter w or v, or f, or % Thus lhaan, a 
ding, degenerated into han ; and being introduced into Greek 
in the Porn of cxf, or avaccw, Was pronounced zz, 
Givecce. While thie "onl Greek was thus corrupted, the 
written retained the afpirate ; and as the works of Homer 
became the fubject of univerfal ftudy, the true orthography 
triumphed over the caprice of oral founds. But the Latins 
had no fueh monument of genius @ as the Iliad to ftudy = the 
corruptions of pronunciation, therefore, prevailed, and the 
digamma was univerfally fubftituted for tte afpirate. Thus 
Esiz, wvefla, ir~=ec, vefpera. The digamma was alfo pre- 
fixed to a broader open vowel, and always inferted between 
a diphthong, as o-, pronounced owis, ovis; otvoc, qwoinos, 
Uinum 3 61x0-5 es oiba, vicus. Now, this fame digamma runs 
throu shi the Gothic language, which fltews that a great 
part oF it, through feme channel or other, was deriyed from 
the Greek, about the early age in which the Latin feparated 
into a diftinct dialect. Wwe fhall give a few examples of 
this fad. The Greek 2125, in Gothic, is written conform- 
ably to the corrupt pronounciation Of Davnk, fan 5 ve, [pirare, 
is waian ; %:a», (which is equivalent to «:x717) is wah/ean, 

erefeere ; cey2%-v1, waurkgan ; hence the Englifh, to work. 

But though the Greek may have the fame form and 
balis with the Gothic ; and though by fome communica- 
tions, now unknown, it may have enriched the Gothic with 
its own early improvements, yet the dialect digniiied with 
this name is only the remains of the Gothic tongue, debafed 
by a ftrong mixture of Greek and Latin terms, a century 
or two after the commencement of the Chriftian era. The 
Goths who wfed it lived in Wallachia, a country in which 
Roman colonies had been planted, and which was conti- 
guous to the provi inces of Greece. As the verfion of Ul- 
philas, contained in the ‘ Codex Argenteus,”’ is the only 
repolitory of this dialect, it is worth while to hear what 
Michaelis fays of it in his ‘* Remarks on the Ancient Ver- 
fions,’’ Marth’s tranflation, vol. ii. p. 142. ‘In the ‘ Co- 
dex Argenteus,” many words are adopted immediately 
from the Greek. Here I underftand, not fuch as have been 
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common to the German and the Greek from the earlieft: 
ages of antiquity, and fhew either an original relation, or 
original connection between the two nations, but fuch 
Greek words as are found in no other German diale@ than 
that of the «* Codex Argenteus,’? and have been transferred 
from the Greek, after "the complete formation of both 
languages: for inftance, arr, father, ams, the fhoulder, wUosy 
where even the s is retained from the Greek termination. 
SPN ea ss bafkets, cxvesde: 3 rhatizo, eafter, judi: 3 maizo, 
greater, jucla ; aftaffais, (om 05-0640} ) bokos, bill of divorce. 
This betrays not a dialect that was ufed in Germany, or in 
the North, but that of a nation that lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Greeks. Even the mode of exprefling the 
found of ng, in the “* Codex Argenteus,”” is purely Greek, 
and never ufed in Germany, where the Latin orthography 
has been received ; for Singer is written in that manuf{cript 
Jigar, as the Greeks would have expreffed it by a double 
gamma.’’ Ulphilas is faid to have invented the charaéters. 
of this dialeet + which are evidently a mixture of the 
Greek and Latin alphabet. The ufe of fuch charaGters 
was natural, if the dialect which they expreffed contained a 
great mixture of the languages to which they properly 
belonged. 

"Phis reprefentation. muft greatly diminifh. our veneration 
for the Gothic, as. far as it can be known by us; yet, in 
this light, it demands our attention and refpect as the un- 
doubted parent of the Englith tongue.. Neverthelefs, 
we are hence compelled to regard the Gothic and the- 
Anglo-Saxon as but corrupt channels by which the terms 
of Greece and Rome have been imported into our own: 
language. There are, indeed, thofe who confider them in 
this humble and degraded aces as claiming the dignity of 
original, ancient, and independent languages. And Mr. 
Horne Tooke, in particular, in his celebrated work on 
grammar, has attempted to induce the public to receive 
corruptions from Greek and Latin in the dark ages, as the 
original words of a Northern language ; whence Greek 
and Latin haye, according to him, themfelves been derived. 
The merits of this queition will more properly be difcuffed: 
under the articles Grammar and Greex. But if the 
account we have given of the Gothic be juit, we fhall want 
no other evidence to conyince us that the theory of Mr. 
Tooke, as far as this queftion is concerned, (and it forms 
a very leading feature of his fy{ftem,,); is not only erroneous,. 
but ridiculous and abfurd. 

Gornic AWedals. See Mrpan. 

Goriuc Mufic. When fig. Eximeno calls fugues and 
canons. Gothic compolitions, he does not difgrace their ftruc- 
ture any more than he would our cathedrals, by calling them 
Gothic ‘buildings. Let fugues be banifhed from the theatre 
and. private concerts, if he "pleafes,. but let them remain in 
the church as. a diftinct fpecies of compofition, where they~ 
were firlt Boner ca where they can never become 
vulgar or obfolete. The flyle is naturally grave, requires 
mufical learning, and will, by the folemnity of the words 
and place of performance, continue to be reverenced and 
re{pected. It is allowed. that variety is more wanted in mufic 
than in any other art, and by totally excommunicating 
eanons and ‘fugues from the cliurch, the art would lofe one 
capital fource of variety, as well as ingenuity ;: and intelli- 
gent hearers be berea aved of a folemn {tyle of mufic, to be- 
heard no where elfe. 

GOTHINI, or Gornens, in Aacient Geog graphy; a mame: 
given to the Goths. They were called Getones by Taci-- 
tus and Juftin, and Guttones by Pliny.. Claudian calls thems 
Gothuni. 

GOTHLAND;. 
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GOTHLAND, a country of Sweden, bounded on the 
N. by Sweden Proper, on the E. and S. by the Baltic, 
and on the W. by the Sound, the German ocean, and Nor- 
way. This country is inhabited by a people, who derived 
their origin from the Getz, or Tartars of the Crimea. The 
Goths had kings of their own, till the year 1132, when 
they were united to Sweden. The country is pleafant and 
fertile, confilting of pafture and arable land ; and abounding 
in lakes and rivers plentifully ftored with fith, and alfo with 
forefts and mines. It contains 48 towns, and is divided into 
Eaft, Weft, and South Gothland. 

Eaft Gothland is bounded on the N. by the provinces of 
Nericia or Nerike, and Sudermanland, on the E. by the 
Baltic, on the S. by Smoland or Smaland, and on the W. 
by the Wetter lake, which feparates it from Wett Gothland. 
It is about 80 miles long, and 7obroad. It produces wheat, 
rve, barley, oats, peafe, &c. in fuch abundance as to fupply 
the neighbouring provinces. It has likewife many fine 
orchards, with meadows, paftures, lakes, and rivers abound- 
ing with fith, extenfive forefts, iron-mines and founderies, 
and quarries of {tone and marble. ‘The inhabitants are occu- 
pied in hufbandry, hunting, and fifhing, and alfo in fome 
places in the mines. The chief towns of this province are 
Nordkioping, Soderkioping, Linkioping, and Waditena ; 
which fee re{pectively. 

South Gothland is divided into three provinces, viz. Scho- 
nen or Skone, Halland, and Blekingen, which have at 
{undry times changed their matters, till at length Charles 
Guitayus annexed them for perpetuity to the Swedifh domi- 
nions, by the treaty of Rofchild, in the year 1658. 

Weft Gothland is bounded on the N. by Warmeland, on 
the E. by Nericia, the Wetter lake, and Smaland, on the 
S. by Smaland and Halland, and on the W. by the Scag- 
gerac. It is about 115 miles long, and 15 broad; like Eatt 
Gothland it was under the adminiltration of its own kings 
and laws. The foil prodnces corn, vegetables, and frunt ; 
and affords excellent paftures, which enable the occupiers 
to fupply other provinces with butter and cheefe. The 
rivers, lakes, and fea-coaft abound with fifh; and in feveral 
places are erected iron-forges, alum-works, paper mills. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture and 
fifhing. The chief towns are Gotheborg, Wennefborg, 
Lidkioping, and Falkioping; which fee refpectively. 

GotuLanp, or Gottland, an ifland belonging to Sweden, 
fituated in the Baltic, between N. lat. 56° 54’, and 57° 56’; 
and E. long. 18° 6', and 19° 6’; about 70 miles long and 
25 in its greateft breadth. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom, but is now fubject to the fupreme court of jultice 
at Stockho!m. Its fituation has gained for it the appropriate 
denomination of the Eye of the Baltic.” The foil is 
fertile, and affords fine woods of oak and pine, and good 
pattures; and its breed of fheep is accounted excellent. 
[t has large quarries of ftone, which is exported to Stock- 
holm and other places, and fome curious fpecies of ftone 
zorals, carnelians, agates, and beautiful petrifactions. It 
furnifhes likewife good lime-ftones, tar, and deal-boards, 
Although it is not infelted with bears or wolves, it abounds 
with foxes, deer, and hares. The inhabitants gain their 
fubfiltence by tilling the ground, grazing, fifhing, working 
in the quarries, burning ae and other forts of mechanic 
trades, and navigation. ‘The peafants are in a ftate of ab- 
folute dependence on the burghers, who fupply them with 
neceflaries, and with money for paying their taxes, and to 
whom they furrender the whole produce of their indultry, 
without flipulating any price. This ifland was at firft fub- 
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ject to the crown of Sweden, and afterwards to the Danes 
for near two. centuries, till the year 1645, when by the 
treaty of Bromiebro, it was reftored to Sweden, The 
capital of the ifland is Wifby, on the welftern coat. 
GOTHS, a people, who came originally, according to 
Jornandes (Rer. Get.) who abridges the Gothic hiftory of 
the learned Cafliodorus, comprifed in 12 books, from the 
vaft ifland, or rather peninfula, called Scandinavia, and in- 
cluding the prefent Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Fin- 
mark. The learned Grotius, and after him Sheringham, 
and moft of the northern writers, maintain by arguments, 
which, as many conceive, have not been refuted, but which 
are not convincing to others, that the Cimbrians (fee 
Cimpri), Getes (fee Germ), and Goths, were the fame 
nation ; that Scandinavia was firit peopled by, them; and 
that from thence they detached colonies into the iflands in 
the Baltic, the Cherfonefus, and the adjacent places, yet 
deflitute of inhabitants. Many veftiges, which cannot be 
afcribel to the arts of popular vanity, atteft the ancient 
refidence of the Goths in the countries beyond the Baltic. 
From the time of the geographer Ptolemy, the fouthern 
part of Sweden feems to have continued in the poffeffion of 
the lefs enterprifing remnant of the nation, and a large ter- 
ritory is even at prefent divided into Eaft and Weft Gothland, 
(See GoruLanp.) The time when the Goths firft fettled 
in Scandinavia, and the period at which they firft peopled with 
their colonies the iflands, the Cherfonefus, and the neigh- 
bouring places, have not been afcertained. Some have faid, 
that their firft fettlement was conducted by Eric, contempo- 
rary with Sarach, grandfather of Abraham. However thisbe, 
the peopling of the iflands in the Baltic fea, of the Cherfonefur, 
and of the adjacent places on the continent, is called by the 
Northern writers, the fir emigration of the Goths or Getes. 
The attempt to crofs the Baltic was natural and eafy. The in- 
habitants of Sweden (as we learn from Tacitus) were matters. 
of a fufficient number of large veffels with oars; and the 
diftance is little more than roo miles from Carlfcroon to 
the neareft ports of Pomerania and Pruffia. At leaft as 
early as the Chriftian era, and as late as the age of the Anto- 
nines, the Goths were eftablifhed towards the mouth of the 
Viftula, and in that fertile province, where the commercial 
cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koning{berg, and Dantzick were 
long afterwards founded. Wettward of the Goths, the nu- 
merous tribes of the Vandals were {prtad along the banks of 
the Oder, and the fea-coaft of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. 
A itnking refemblance of manners, complexion, religion, 
and language, feemed to indicate that the Vandals and Goths 
were originally one great people. (See Vanpazs.) In 
the age of the Antonines the Goths were ftill feated in 
Pruflia. About the reign of Alexander Severus, they made 
frequent and deitructive inroads into the Roman province of 
Dacia. In this interval, therefore, of about feventy years, 
we mult place the /écond emigration of the Goths, from the 
Baltic to the Euxine. To what caufe this was owing is 
matter of mere conjecture. Perhaps a peftilence or a famine, 
a victory ora defeat, an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence 
of adasing leader, were fufficient to impel the Gothic arms 
on the milder climates of the fouth. Befides the influence 
of a martial religion, the number and fpirit of the Goths 
were equal tothe moit hazardous adventures. The ufe of 
round bucklers and fhort {words rendered them formidable in 
a clofe engagement ; the manly obedience which they yielded 
to hereditary kings gave uncommon union and ttability to 
their councils ; and the renowned Amala, the hero of that 
age, and the tenth anceftor of Theodoric, king of Italy, 
enforced, by the afcendant of perfonal merit, the prerogative 
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of his birth, which he derived from the anjes, or demigods 
of the Gothic nation. 
Whatever was the motive of their migration, they took 


their route eaflward, entered Scythia, advanced to the Cim-- 


merian Bofphorus, and, driving out the Cimmerians, fet- 
tled in the neighbourhood of the Mzotic lake. .Thence, in 
procefs of time, they fent out numerous colonies into Thrace, 
Dacia, Meefia, or Italy, and laftly into the countries bor- 
dering on the Euxine fea, forcing every where the ancient 
inhabitants to abandon their native abodes. Such is the ac- 
count given by Jornandes, and Ablavius, a celebrated writer 
among the Goths, who lived long before him. In the vici- 
nity of the Meotic lake, they had, it is faid, Filimir for 
their king, who was a warlike prince ; in Thrace, Moefia, 
and Dacia, Xamolxis, a great philofopher ; andin the coun- 
tries on the Euxine fea, princes of the illuftrious families of 
the Balthi andthe Amali, the Vifigoths being fubject to the 
former, and the Oftrogoths to the latter. In all thefe coun- 
tries they were the fame people, though fubjeét to different 
princes, and known by various appellations. As for the 
denominations of Weltrogoths, foftened by the Latins into 
that of Vifigoths, and Oitrogoths, they were diftinguifhed 
by thofe names before they left Scandinavia, being called 
Weftrogoths and Oftrogoths, or weitern and eaftern Goths, 
from their fituation to the weft and eaft, the former inha- 
biting that part of Scandinavia which borders on Denmark, 
and the latter the more eaftern parts, near the Baltic. The 
information we derive from Jornandes concerning the various 
migrations and fettlements of the Goths is conformable to 
the accounts that are given by the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors with refpe& to the different colonies and fettlements 
of the Getes. ‘That the Goths and Getes were the fame 
people, is fuppofed by all the writers who flourifhed in or 
near the times in which both empires were overrun by them. 
Thofe authors, without doubt well acquainted with their 
origin, callthem fometimes Goths, fometimes Getes, and 
fometimes Scythians; and feveral authors tell us, that 
the Getes and Goths had been long known to the Romans, 
and alfo to the Greeks by the former names, but not by the 
latter, till their incurfions into the empire. 

When the Goths greatly increafed in Scythia, they re- 
folyed to feek new fettlements ; and accordingly, purfuing 
their route eaftward, and travelling through  feveral 
countries, they returned at length into Germany. Their 
leader in this migration was the celebrated Woden or 
Odin, of whom many ftrange things are related. It is faid 
by the northern writers, that he was king of the Afgar- 
dians, fuppofed to be the fame people with the Afpurgians 
mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo. Afgardia and Aipur- 
gia are faid to be a common name of their city, fituated, ac- 
cording to Strabo, near Bofphorus Cimmerius ; and Afpur- 
gia was the metropolis of a country which Strabo calls Afia ; 
hence Woden and his followers are ftyled by the ancient 
Gothic writers Afe, Afiani, and Afiate. he kings of 
Afpurgia are reprefented as beirig matters of all that part of 
Scythia that lay weft of mount Imaus, and which the 
Latins called “ Scythia intra Imaum,’’ or Scythia within 
mount Imaus. Of this Afgardia or Afpurgia, Woden is 
faid to have been king ; and hence he emigrated with a great 
multitude of his followers in queft of new fettlements ; or, as 
fome fay, with the great defign of forming in Sweden, 
confidered as the inacceffible retreat of freedom, a religion 
and a people, which, in fome remote age, might be fubfer- 
vient to his purpofes ; when his inyincible Goths, armed 
with martial fanaticifm, fhould iffue in numerous farms from 
the vicinity of the Polar circle to chaitife the oppreflors of man- 
kind. Having paffed through different countries, and perform- 
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eda variety of exploits, he at length arrived in Sweden, where 
he was allowed to fettle, and where he reigned till his death. 
His name became fo famous that the northern nations ranked 
him among the gods, and worfhipped him with divine ho- 
nours. Hie is fuppofed to have brought with him out of 
Afia the Runic characters (fee Runic), and to have taught 
the northern nations the art of poetry ; whence he is ftyled 
the father of the Scaldi or Scaldri. “See Scaxps. : 
That the Goths, under the conduét of Woden, came from 
Scythia into the northern parts of Germany, is a received 
opinion among the northern writers, and, as they allege, 
confirmed by an immemorial tradition, by the ancient chro- 
nicles of thofe countries, and by many monuments and in- 
fcriptions in Runic charaéters, fome of which are ftill to be 
feen in Sweden, Denmark, and the neighbouring iflands. 
That there were fuch migrations can hardly be aue ftioned, 
fince we find the fame names common to the inhabitants of 
Scandia and Afiatic Scythia, and likewife the fame language, 
as Grotius, and after him Sheringham, have fhewn. The 
ancient language of the Goths is now fpoken by the Tartars 
of Precop, whence, and from other collateral circumftances, 
ithas been concluded that the Scandian Goths and Afiatic 
Scythians had one and the fame original. As to the time of 
this migration of Scythians under Woden into the northern 
parts of Germany, thofe who maintain it have not been able 
todetermine. Some refer it toa period about 24 years B.C.; 
for at that time, they fay, Pompey laid waite Syria, and 
great part of Afia, and menaced the north with fervitude. 
After all, this wonderful expedition of Woden or Odin is 
admitted with great hefitation, or indeed {carcely admitted 
at all by many, inte authentic hiftory. According to the 
obvious fenfe of the Edda (fee Eppa), and the interpre- 
tation of the moft fkilful critics, Af-gard, inttead of de- 
noting a real city of the Afiatic Sarmatia, is the fictitious 
appellation of the myftic abode of the gods, the Olympus 
of Scandinavia; from whence the prophet was fuppofed to 
defcend, when he announced his new religion to the Gothie 
nations, who were already feated in the fouthern parts of 
Sweden. 

Before we proceed with our brief ab{tract of the hiftory of 
the Goths, we fhall give fome account of their character, 
cuftoms, laws, and religion, before they embraced Chriftianity. 
With regard to thew general ditpofition and character, they 
were celebrated for their hofpitality and kindaefs to itrangers 3 
and it is faid that they derived their name from their being 
eminently good; the name of Goth being,derived, accord- 
ing to Grotius and other writers, from the German word 
goten, fignifying good. ‘They encouraged, fays Dio, the ftudy 
of philofophy more than any other barbarous or foreign na- 
tion, and often felected their kings from among their philo- 
fophers. Polygamy was not only allowed, but encouraged, 
and every one was re{pected according to the number of his 
wives, and of. courfe his children, Adultery with them was 
a capital crime, and invariably punifhed with death. This 
feyerity, and likewile polygamy, prevailed among them, 
when they were known to the Greeks and Romans only by 
the name of Getes, as appears from the poet Menander, 
who was himfelf a Gete, and from Horace (1. iti..od. 24.) 
who beftows great encomiums on the virtue and chattity of 
their women. Of their laws we thall have occafion to {peak 
in the fequel of this article. , Their government was monar- 
chical. ‘Their »religion feems to have heen the fame with 
that of the ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia and Saxony ; 
which fee refpectively. Till the end of the eleventh century, 
a celebrated temple fubfifted at Upfal, the moit confider- 
able town of the Swedes.and Goths. This temple was en- 
riched with the gold which the Scandinaxians had acquired 
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in their piratical adventures, and fanétified by the uncouth 
reprefentations of the three principal deities, the god of 
war, the goddefs of generation, and the god of thunder. 
In the general feitival that was folemnized every ninth year, 
nine animals of every fpecies (without excepting the human) 
were facrificed, and their bleeding bodies fufpended in the 
facred grove adjacent to the temple. The only traces that 
now fubfift of this barbaric fuperitition are contained in the 
Edda; which fee. See alfo Opry. 

Caracalla was the firft Roman emperor who quarrelled 
with the Goths, and marched againft them into that part of 
Dacia, north of the Danube, of which they had taken pof- 
feflion ; but the advantages which he feems to have gained 
over them in a few ikirmifhes were very inconfiderable. It 
appears, that the Romans were alarmed at an early period 
by the progrefs of this warlike nation; for in the reign of 
Ajexander, which began in 222, confiderable fums of mo- 
ney were fent to them from Rome, in order to prevent their 
diiturbing the peace of the empire. Notwithitanding thefe 
bribes, as foon as they heard of the aflaffination of the em- 
peror Maximin, who was of Gothic extraction, they re- 
iclved to revenge it, and accordingly entering Meefia, they 
totally laid wafte that prorince. Not long after they made 
themfelves maiters of ‘Thrace, from which they were driven 
by Gordian. Under Philip, his fucceffor, they committed 
dreadful ravages both in Thrace and Merfia. Soon after 
their retreat from the fiege of Marcianopolis, the capital of 
the fecond Mefia, and after having compelled the inhabit- 
ants to ranfom their lives and property, they paffed the 
Danube a fecond time, under the command of their king, 
Cniva, with a more confiderable force ; and having obliged 
Darius the fon of the Roman emperor, to fave himfelf by 
flight, they were oppofed by the emperor himfelf. Darius, 
having compelled them to raife the fiege of Nicopolis, they 
retired towards Pkiloppolis, took it by ftorm, and mafla- 
cred, as is faid, 100,000 perfons in the fack of that city. 
The time, however, which was confamed in this tedicus 
fiege, enabled Darius to revive the courage, reflore the 
diicipline, and recruit the number of his troops, after the 
defeat they had fuftained in their purfuit of the Goths. 
Thus recruited, the emperor exerted his utmoft vigilance to 
oppofe either the progrefs or the retreat of the barbarians. 
The Goths were now, on every fide, furrounded and pur- 
fued by the Roman arms ; and exhaufted by the long fege 
of Philoppolis, they would gladly have purehafed, by the 
farrender of all their booty and prifoners, the permiffion of 
an undifturbed retreat. The emperor, confident of victory, 
refufed to liiten to any terms of accommodation; and the 
high-fpirited barbarians preferred death to flavery. The 
two armies, therefore, prepared for an engagement. The 
confli% was fevere; two lines of the Gothic army were 
thrown into diforder; and the third only remained entire, 
prepared to difpute the paffage of a morais, which was im- 
prudently attempted by the Roman troops. Here the for- 
tune of the day affumed a new afpe&. In this morafs the 
Roman army, borne down by the weight of their armour, 
after an ineffe€tual ftruggle, was irrecoverably loft; nor 
could the body of the emperor ever be found. Upon the 
eleGtion of Gallus A. D. 251, the firft object of his at- 
tention was to deliver the IHyrian provinces from the intole- 
rable weight of the vi€torious Goths. He offered them 
every inducement in his power to withdraw their forces ; and 
he even promifed to pay them annually a large fum of gold, 
on condition they fhould never afterwards infeft the Roman 
territories by their incurfions. This tribute, however, 
though granted at the expence of the honour of the Ro- 
mans, was infufficieat to fecure their permanent repofe. 


New fwarms of barbarians, encouraged by the fuccefs, and 
conceiving themfelyes not bound by the obligation of their 
brethren, {pread devaftation through the Illyrian provinces, 
and terror as far as the gates of Rome. In this period of 
alarm and diftrefs, Emilianus, governor of Pannonia and 
Meelia, rallied the feattered forces of the empire; and the 
barbarians were unexpectedly attacked, routed, chafed, and 
purfued beyond the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian 
and Gallienus, the frontier of the Jaft-mentioned river was 
perpetually infefted by the inroads of the Germans and Sarma- 
tians; but it was defended by the Romans with more than 
ufual firmnefs and fuccefs. Neverthelefs, the great ftream 
of the Gothic hoftilities was diverted mto a very different 
channel. The Goths, in their new fettlement of the Uk- 
raine, foon became matters of the northern coaft of the 
Euxine: to the fouth of that inland fea were fituated the 
wealthy provinces of Afia Minor, which poffeffed ali that 
could attra@, and nothing that could refiit, a barbarian 
conqueror. The little kingdom of Bofphorus, whofe capi- 
tal was fituated on the ftraits, through which the Mzotis 
communicates itfelf to the Euxine, was compofed of dege- 
nerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians. In this {mall 
kingdom, domeftic factions, and the fears,. or intereit, of 
obfeure ufurpers, who feized on the vacant throne, admitted 
the Goths into the heart of Bofphorus. 
Here they acquired a naval force fufficient to tran{port their 
troops to the coaft of Afia. For this purpofe, they con- 
ftruéted a fort of flat-bottomed boats, called “ Camarz,”’ 
framed of timber only, without any iron, and occafionally 
covered with a fhelving roof, on the appearance of a tempett. 
With this kind of fleet, they firft appeared before Pityus, 
at the utmoift limit of the Roman provinces, with a con- 
venient port, and fortified with a ftrong wall. Their firlt 
attack was repulfed; but, renewing their attempts, they 
deftroyed this city. Then circling round the eaftern ex- 
tremity of the Euxine fea, their navigation from Pityus to 
Trebifond was a courfe of about 300°miles. This city was 
large and populous, defended by a double inclofure of 
walls, and had its ufual garrifon ftrengthened by a rein- 
forcement of 10,000 men. But this numerous garrifon was 
diffolved in riot and luxury, and thus rendered carelefs in 
guarding their impregnable fortifications. The Goths, 
availing themfelves of the fupine negligence of the befieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fafcines, afcended the walls in the 
filence of the night, entered the defencelefs city, fword in 
hand, maflacred the inhabitants, deftroyed the temples and 
{plendid edifices, and gained an immenfe booty. With the 
rich fpoils of the city they filled a great fleet of fhips, which 
they found in the port, and, fatisfied with the fuccefs of 
their firft naval expedition, returned in triumph to ther 
new eftablifhments in the kingdom of the Bofphorus. In 
their fecond naval expedition, poffeffed of greater powers 
both of men and thips, they took a new courfe, followed 
the weftern coaft of the Euxine, paffed before the wide 
mouths of the Boryfthenes, the Nieiter, and the Danube ; 
and increafing their fleet by a great number of fifhing barks, 
they approached the narrow outlet through which the 
FEuxine fea pours its waters into the Mediterranean. In 
this expedition they plundered the cities of Bithynia, Chal- 
cedon, Nice, Prufa, Apamea, Cius, and Nicomedia. From 
the recent attack of Prufa, the Goths advanced within 18 
miles of Cyzicus ; but their progrefs was {topped by the 
{mall river Rhyndacus, which iffues from the lake Apellio- 
nates, and which was then {welled into a broad and rapid 
ftream. Their retreat to the maritime city of Heraclea, 
where their fleet was probably ftationed, was attended by a 
long train of waggons, laden with the fpoils of Bithynia, 
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and «was marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, 
which they wantonly burnt. ‘The third naval expedition 
of the Goths conlifted of 500 fail of tranf{ports, containing 
about 15,000 warriors. They now fteered their deftructiye 
courfe from the Cimmerian to the Thracian Bofphorus ; 
and were carried to the lake of the Propontis. ‘Their 
landing on the little ifland of Cyzicus was followed by the 
ruin of that ancient and noble city. They thence iffued 
through the narrow paflage of the Hellefpont, and purfued 
their winding navigation amidit the numerous iflands {cat- 
tered over the Archipelago, or Jigean fea. At length the 
Gothic fleet anchored in the port of Pirzus, ve miles from 
Athens, ravaged Greece, and caufed the rage of war, both 
by land and fea, to fpread from the ecaftern point of Sunium, 
to the weltern coaft of Epirus, advancing within fight of Italy. 
The indolent Gallenus was roufed ; the emperor appeared in 
arms; and his prefence contributed to check the ardour 
of the enemy. Some of the numerous Gothic hoit broke 
into Meetia, for the purpofe of forcing their way over the 
Danube to their fettlements in the Ukraine. Others re- 
turned on board their veffels, and re-tracing their courfe 
through the Hellefpont and the Bofphorus, and finding them- 
felves fecure within the bafon of the Euxine, landed at 
Anchialus, in Thrace, near the foot of mount Hemus, and 
refrefhed themfelves by the ufe of thofe pleafant and falutary 
hot-baths. Amidft their devaftations, we may feled the 
deftruGtion of the famous temple of Diana at Ephefus, 
which they burnt in thar third naval invaiion. It is alfo 
faid, that they threatened to deitroy all the libraries of 
Athens, but were prevented from executing their menace 
by the profound obfervation of one of their chiefs, that as 
long as the Greeks were addicted to the ftudy of books, 
they would never apply themfelves to the exercife of arms. 
Under the reign of Claudius, A. D. 269, the Goths col- 
leéted an armament more formidable than any that had yet 
iflued from the Euxine. On the banks of the Niefter they 
conttruéted a fleet of 2000, or even of 6000 veffels, which, 
in their paflage through the Bofphorus, encountered various 
difafters. However, they made feveral defcents on the 
coafts, both of Europe and Afia. But difcontent and 
divifion arofe in the fleet, and fome of their chiefs deferted 
them, and failed away towards Crete and Cyprus: the 
main body, neverthelefs, purfued their courfe, anchored at 
the foot of mount Athos, and affaulted the city of Theffa- 
Jonica. ‘Their attacks were foon interrupted by the rapid 
approach of Claudius. The Goths, eager for a general 
engagement, relinquifhed the fiege of Theffalonica ; and 
with this view, leaving their navy at the foot of mount 
Athos, traverfed the hills of Macedonia. Claudius was 
diftrefled, but at the fame time firm and determined. 'The 
event exceeded even his own expectations, as well as thofe 
of the world; and having gained fignal victories, and deli- 
vered the empire from this hott of barbarians, he was diftin- 
guilhed by pofterity under the glorious appellation of the 
Gothic Claudius. The decifive battle was fought near 
Naiffus, a city of Dardania. The war was atterwards 
diffufed over the provinces of Mccfia, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and the fuperior talents of the emperor generally 
enfured the fuccefs of his arms. The Goths fuffered to 
fuch a degree, that a felect body of their youth was received! 
among the Imperial troops, the remainder was fold into 
fervitude, and the female captives were fo numerous, that 
every foldier appropriated to himfelf two or three women. 
To complete the difatters of the Goths, their fleet was 
either taken or funk, fo that their retreat was thus inter- 
cepted. Aurelian, the fucceflor of Claudius, diftinguifhed 
himfelf during the Gothic war, and, at lait, put an end to 


it by a lafting and beneficial treaty. The Gothic nation 
engaged to fupply the armies of Rome with a body of 
2000 auxiliaries, confilling entirely of cavalry, and, in return, 
tipulated an unditturbed retreat, with a regular market as 
far as the Danube, provided by the emperor’s care, but at 
their own expence. But the moit important condition of 
peace was underitood rather than-expreffed in the treaty. 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, and 
tacitly relinquifhed that great province to the Goths and 
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after Dacia became an independent ilate, it feemed as the 
firmeft. barrier of the empire againft the inyafions of the 


favages-of the North. 
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walte the country with fire gnd fword; butasfoon as they heard 
that the emperor was marching againft them, they retreated 
and left their booty behind them. In [lyricum, Probus was 
met by deputies from the Gothic nations, fuing for peace, 
and fubmitting to his power. No further mention is made 
of the Goths till the year 289, at which time Dioclefian is 
{aid to have gained a complete victory over them. From 
this victory Dioclefian affumed the name of ‘¢ Sarmaticus,”’ 
as appears from feveral ancient coins and infcriptions. From 
this year to the 15th of Conitantine, the Goths gave no dif- 
turbance to the empire, being engaged in wars with 
the neighbouring nations. As foon as the Goths were dif- 
engaged from other wars, they invaded the Roman empire ; 
but they were overcome by Conttantine in feveral battles, 
fought at Campana, in Pannonia, and at Margus and Bono- 
nia, in Upper Meefia. The emperor determined to chattife 
as well as to repulfe the infolent barbarians who had dared 
to attack the territories of Rome, paffed the Danube, and 
penetrated into the inmoft recefles of Dacia ; and when he 
had inflicted a fevere revenge, condefcended to give peace to 
the fuppliant Goths, on condition that as often as they were 
required, they fhould fupply his army with a body of 40,00 
foldiers. In the year 331, a war broke out between the 
Goths and Sarmatians ; on which occafion the latter had re- 
courfe to Conitantine, who was glad to embrace an oppor- 
tunity of humbling that ferocious nation. In the firft attion 
the barbarians gained the advantage; but the event of a 
f{econd and more fuceefsful action, in April 352, retrieved 
the honour of the Roman name. Near 100,000 of the enemy 
were either put to the {word, or perifhed after the battle with 
hunger and cold ; and this defeat was fo fignal, as to oblige 
Alaric, king of the Goths, to fue for peace, and to deliver 
hollages to the emperor, one of whom was his own fon. 
The Goths not only continued quiet, but ferved the Ro- 
mans with great fidelity, during the remaining part of Con- 
ftantine’s reign; aud in the reigns of Conitans, Julian, 
Trajan, and Valentiman I. But inthe firft of Valens, they 
made inroads into "Thrace, and laid waite that province. The 
emperor purchated their retreat for afum of money. Inu 
the following year news was brought him to Bithynia, that 
the Goths were again ready to break into Thrace. When 
Procopius revolted, and aflumed the title of emperor, the 
Goths efpoufed his caufe, and fent a body of troops to his 
affiftance ; but before their arrival, he was defeated and put 
to death, They, hewever, continued in the territories of 
the empire, committing, great ravages in Thrace and Mevtia. 
Valens fent a ftrong detachment again{t them, and their rez 
treat being cut off, they “were obliged to lay down their 
arms, and yield themfelves prifoners. After hoflilities which 
laited three years from 366 to 369, the barbarians {ukmitted, 
and thus appeafed the refentment of Valens. After the ra- 
tification of the treaty, Valens returned in triumph to Con» 
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Rantinople, and the Goths remained ina ftate of tranquillity 


about fix years ; till they were violently impelled againit 
the Roman empire by an innumerable hoft of Scythians, who 
appeared to iffue from the frozen regions of the North. In 
the year 375 the Huns invaded the territories of the Goths, 
and fpread among them fuch a general coniternation, that 
they fled for refuge to the Roman dominions. Valens liftened 
to their fupplications, and granted them proteétion. The 
liberality of the emperor, however, was accompanied with 
too harfh and rigorous conditions. Before they pafled the 
Danube, they were required to deliver their arms ; and it 
was infifted that their children fhould be taken from them, 
and difperfed through the provinces of Afia; where they 
might be civilized by the arts of education, and ferve as hof- 
tages to fecure the fidelity of their parents. A probable 
teitimony has fixed the number of the Gothic warriors at 
200,000 men; and if we can venture to: add the juft pro- 
portion of women, of children, and of flaves, the whole 
mafs of people which compofed this formidable emigration 
muit have amounted to near a million of perfons, of both 
fexes and of all ages. The Goths, juftly provoked at the 
cruel treatment they met with from the Roman officers, who 
were to fupply them with provilions, had fearcely entered 
Thrace, under the conditions impofed upon them, when 
they began to mutiny and plunder the country. This oc- 
cafioned a long and bloody war between them and the 
Romans. They were joined by the Huns, Alani, Taifale, 
and other fwarms of their countrymen, In the battle 
of Hadrianople, A.D. 378, the Roman cavalry fled; 
and the infantry was abandoned, furrounded, and cut 
in pieces; and though the Goths were obliged to raife 
the liege of Hadrianople, the tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of this city to the fuburbs of Con- 
ftantinople ; and the Roman provinces were ravaged by 
the barbarians. At this time a fufpicion prevailed, that 
the Goths of Afia had formed a fecret and dangerous con- 
{piracy againit the public fafety. An order was promul- 
gated that, ona itated day, the Gothic youth fhould affem- 
ble in the capital cities of their refpettive provinces ; and 
as a report was induftrioufly circulated, that they were 
fummoned to receive a liberal gift of land and money, the 
pleating hope allayed the fury of their refentment, and per- 
haps fufpended the motions of the confpiracy. On the ap- 
pointed day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth affem- 
bled in the fquare, or forum; the ftreets and avenues were 
occupied by the Roman troops ; and the roofs of the houfes 
were covered with archers and flingers. At the fame time 
in all the cities of the Eaft, the fignal was given of indiferi-, 
minate flaughter ; and the provinces of Afia were delivered 
by the crue! prudence of Julius, who was maiter-general of 
the troops, from a domeftic enemy, who, in a few months, 
might have carried fire and {word from the Hellefpont to the 
Euphrates: At length the Goths fubmitted to Theodofius I., 
aud were allowed by him to fettle in Thrace and Meeiia, 
which two provinces had been almoft depopulated by the fre- 
quent incurlions of the neighbouring barbarians, and the late 
deftructive war. A numerous colony of the Vifigoths was 
fettled in Thrace ; the remains of the Oftrogoths were planted 
in Phrygia and Lydia ; their immediate wants were fupplied 
by a diltributionof corn and cattle; and their future induftry 
” was encouraged by an exemption from tribute for a certain 
number of years. Hopes were entertained that the manners 
of the barbarians would in time be polifhed, and that their 
polterity would be infenfibly blended with the body of the 
Roman people. Notwithftanding thefe flattering expecta- 
tions, it was apparent to every diedering eye, that the Goths 
would long remain the enemies, and might foon becgme the 


conquerors of the Roman empire. As the impatient 
Goths could only. be reitrained by the firm and temperate 
charaéter of Theodofius, the public fafety feemed to de- 
pend on the life and abilities of a fingle man. He died in 
the month of January A.D. 395, and before the end of the 
winter of the fame year, the’ Gothic nation was in arms. 
The interruption, or at leaf the diminution, of the fubfidy 
which the Goths had received from the prudent liberality of 
Theodofius, was the fpecious pretence of their revolt. In- 
{tead of being impelled by the blind and headftrong paffions 
of their chiefs, they were now direéted by the bold and 
artful genius of Alaric. Inthe year 396 Alaric marches 
into Greece ; and he haftened to occupy the city of Athens, 
and the important harbour of the Pireus. Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta yielded without refiitance to the arms of the Goths. 
From Thermopyle to Sparta, the leader of the Goths 
purfued his victorious° march, without encountering any 
mortal antagonifts ; and the Chriftian faith, which he had 
devoutly embraced, taught him to defpife the imaginary dei- 
ties of Rome and Athens. In 397 Stilicho, the general 
of the Weft, advanced to chaftife the invaders of Greece. 
The fill and perfeverance of the Roman at length prevailed : 
and the Goths, after fuitatsing a confiderable lofs by difeafe 
and defertion, gradually retreated to the lofty mountains of 
Pholoe, near the fources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers 
of Elis ; a facred country, which had formerly been exempted 
from the calamities of war. Their camp was immediately 
befieged ; and reduced to great diftrefs by thirft and hunger. 
A ftrong line of circumyallation was formed to prevent 
their efeape. Alaric was fecret, prudent, and rapid in his 
operations: he immediately negotiated a treaty with the 
minifters of Conftantinople ; and Stilicho was compelled to 
retire from the dominions of Arcadius ; and he refpeéted, in” 
the enemy of Rome, the honourable character of the ally and 
fervant of the emperor of the Ealt. Alaric is declared mafter- 
general of the Eaftern Illyricum: and the ufe to which he 
applied his new command diftinguifhes the firm and judicious 
charaéter of his policy. He iffues his orders to the four 
magazines of offenfive and defenfive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, 
Naiifus, and Theffalonica, to provide his troops with an ex- 
traordinary fupply of fhields, helmets, fwords, and fpears, 
With the unanimous confent of the barbarian chieftains, 
the malter-general of Ilyricum was elevated, according to 
ancient euftom, ona fhield, and folemnly proclaimed king 
of the Vifigoths. Thus armed with double power, 
and feated on the verge of the two empires, he amufed 
the two emperors Arcadius and Honorius, till he declared 
and executed his ref slution of invading the domimions of the 
Weit. He was tempted by the fame, the beauty, and the 
wealth of Italy, which he had twice vifited ; and he fecretly 
afpired to plant the Gothic itandard on the walls of Rome, 
and to enrich his army with the accumulated fpoils of three 
hundred triumphs. Alaric lofes no time in executing his 
purpofe of invading Italy, and advances, againft much 
oppofition, towards the capital of the empire. It was in 
the year 400, that he firft entered Italy, making dreadful 
ravages in his progrefs. His march, probably from Thei- 
falonica, through the warlike and hoftile country of Pan- 
nonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps; his paffage 
of thofe mountains, which were ftrongly guarded by troops 
and entrenchments ; the fiege of Aquileia, and the con- 
queft of the provinces of Iftria and Venetia, appear to have 
employed-a confiderable time. In the year 403, Alaric 
approached Malan, and the emperor Honorius, dreading 
his arrival, fled'to Ravenna. Stilicho, however, prepared _ 
to march againit the enemy, whom he found encamped at, . 
Pollentia, on the Tanaro, in Piedmont. While the 
7 Chriftian . 
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Chriftian Goths were devoutly celebrating Eater, they 


were attacked by Stilicho, and after a very fevere engage- 
ment, they retreated from the field of battle, after the total 
defeat of the infantry, with their cavalry entire, under 
the command of Alaric, whe poffefled a mind, that was 
invincible and fuperior to misfortune, and that derived new 
refources from adverlity. The Gothic fovereign, wifhing to 
diftinguifh his retreat by fome illuttrious exploit, attacked 
Verona, but in the battle that enfued he fuffered a defeat 
no lefs difaitrous than that at Pollentia. In the year 408 
Alaric marched again towards Rome; with bold and rapid 
marches he pafled the Alps and the Po; haitily pillaged 
the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona ; 
inereafed his forces by the acceilion of 30,000 auxiliaries ; 
and, without meeting a fingle enemy in the field, advanced 
as far as the edge of the morafs, which proteéted the im- 
pregnable refidence of the emperor of the Weft. He foon 
after pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. A ran- 
fom having being offered and accepted, he raifes the fiege 
A.D. 409. Alaric’s next attack was directed againft the 
port of Oftia, one of the boldeft and moft ftupendous 
works of Roman magnificence ; and as foon as he was in 
offeffion of this important place, he fummoned the city to 
Rieiedet at difcretion; but he contented himfelf with 
fuperfeding Honorius, and beftowing the purple on Attalus, 
prefect of the city. Attalus was foon after degraded, and 
his degradation was followed by the third fiege and fack 
of Rome, Aug. 24, A.D. 410. At the hour of mid- 
night the Salarian gate was filently opened, and the inha- 
bitants were awakened by the tremendous found of the 
Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and fixty-three years 
after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, which had 
fubdued and civilized fo confiderable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany 
and Scythia. After fix days’ pillage and devaftation, the 
victorious Goths evacuated Rome, and their intrepid leader 
advanced into Campania, and having ravaged that and 
the neighbouring provinces of Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, 
and Calabria, he approached the ttraits of Sicily, with a 
defign to pafs over into that ifland, and thence into Africa ; 
but he was feized in the neighbourhood of Rhegium with 
a fit of illnefs, of which he died in a few days. (See 
Avaric.) He was fucceeded in the Gothic throne by his 
brother-in-law Ataulphus, or Adolphus, who concluded a 
peace with the empire, and marched into Gaul A. D. 412. 
Being driven out of Gaul A.D. 415, he retired to Spain; 
where he was foon after affaflinated. Jingeric, his fucceflor 
on the Gothic throne, fhared the fame fate... After his death 
the free choice of the nation beftowed the Gothic fceptre on 
Vallia or Wallia, who concluded a-peace with the Romans, 
and commenced a fanguinary, but fuccefsful war with the 
barbarians, who had fettled in Spain. . His victorious Goths, 
A.D. 419, forty-three years after they had paffed .the 
Danube, were eftablifhed, according to the faith of treaties, 
in the poffeflion of the fecoud Aquitain, a maritime pro- 
vince between the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil 
and ecclefiaflical jurifdiction of Bourdeaux. The Gothie 
limits were afterwards enlarged by the additional grant of 
fome neighbouring diocefes; and the fucceffors of Alaric 
tixed their royal refidence at Thouloufe. ‘Thus, about the 
fame time, in’ the Jatt year of the reign of « Honorius, 
the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, obtained a 


permanent feat and dominion in. the provinces: of Gaul. . 


Vallia was fucceeded by, Theodoric, who firft made war 
with the Romans, anc gained feveral places in Gaul belong- 
ing to them, and afterwards concluded a peace with them, 
The Goths continued-quiet in the countries that had been 
allotted them in Gaul for the {pace of ten years, or till the 
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year 436, when, the Romans being engaged in a war with 
the Burgundians, Theodoric availed himfelf of that oppor- 
tunity to enlarge his dominions. At length the Gothic 
king made peace with the Romans ; and in the year 453 
engaged by an alliance with them to affit them againft the 
Huns, who had entered Gaul. Thorifmund, his fon and 
fucceffor, breaks with the Romans ; but his brother Theo- 
doric, who next occupied the Gothic throne, and who was 
eminently diftinguifhed by his talents and attainments, cul- 
livated the friendthip of the Romans, and contributed by his 
martial exploits to the fupport of the Roman empire, 
Theedoric entered Spain with a large army of Goths and 
Burgundians : and having almoft reduced the Suevians in 
Galicia, A. D. 457, he paffed from thence into Lufitania, - 
and reduced feveral places. Upon his: return to Gaul, ne 
legit checked in Mie eee a gear as at 
: ] i efeated by Egidius, 
commander in chief of the Roman forces in that country. 
In Spain the Goths were more fuccefsful than they were in 
Gaul, and became matters of the greater part of the countr 
Under Euric, who afcended the throne A.D. 466 tee 
Goths drove the Romans out of Spain ; and all die pros 
vinces, except Galicia, and part of Lufitania, which were 
fubjeé to the Suevians, acknowledged him for their kin 
who refiding at Thouloufe, governed them by his Webesneke 
Euric, having alfo made himfelf mafter of the beft part of 
Gaul, comprifing the whole tra& between the Rhone and © 
the Loire, and of the greatelt part of Spain, was full de- - 
firous of reducing the remaining parts of both countries 
when his death at Arles, A.D. 484, put a ftop to his 
great defigns. Euric is faid to have been: the frit who 
gave written laws to the Goths, for till his reign they had 
been governed by cuftoms only; and for this purpofe he 
employed Leo, his prime minifter, one of the moft learned 
men, and beft civilians of that period. Thefe lawe-swere 
called the “ Theodorician’”’ laws; and were. obtruded by 
Euric upon the people of Gaul and Spain, who had been 
long accuftomed to the Roman laws; -but Alaric, his fon 
and fucceffor, reftored the Roman laws to their former 
authority, and caufed them to. be obferyed throughout 
his dominions. About. this “period the kingdom of the 
Vifigoths in Gaul terminated ; and they, being driven from 
thence, fixed their royal feat at.'Toledo,. in Spain. (See 
Visigorns.) For the hiflory of the Oftrogoths; fee 
OsrRocotus. Under Theodoric, who, A. D. 493» caufed 
himfelf to be proclaimed by his Goths king of Italy, and 
was acknowledged as fuch by the emperor Anattafius, the 
fucceffor “of Zeno, Theodoric fecured his new kingdom 
by alliances with neighbouring powers : he quartered: alk 
his Goths in the caftles and {trong holds, with their officers - 
who were to command them in time of war, and go- 
vern them in time of peace; he retained the Roman laws 
the fame form of government, the fame diftribution of pro. 
vinees, the fant magiftrates and dignities ; and, befides, , 
according to .the cultom of the Goths, he appointed 
for each city, inferior judges, diftinguithed by the title 
of counts, who were to adminifter juitice, and-decide. all 
difputes; and in this refpe& the polity of the. Goths, 
as Grotius obferves, far excelled ‘that . of the Romans, 
Thus Italy, from the dominion of the Romans, fell under. 
that of the Goths, almoft without any perceptible change. . 
See Trroporic. aS 
At fubfequent periods attempts were made to recover the 
country from fubje&tion to their government ;_ particularly 
in the. reign of Juttinian.. Under the weak reign of Theo- 
datus, the Gothic king of Italy, Belifarius invaded Italy 
entered Rome A. D. 536, and reduced Naples A. ne 
537. He defended Rome againft the whole army of the 
Geths, 
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Goths, who befieged it A. D. 537, and continued it ahove 
a year till their final departure. During this fiege, which 
was raifed in March, A.D. §38, one-third of their enor- 
mous holt was deftroyed in frequent aud bloody combats 
under the walls of the city, and the evils of famine and 
peftilence were aggravated by their own licentioufnets, and 
the unfriendly difpofition of the country. Vitiger, their 
king, retired for fhelter within the walls and. morafles of 
Ravenna. At length Belifarius befieged the city, and took 
it in the latter end of the year 539. The {ubmitlion of the 
capital was imitated in the towns and villages of Italy ; and 
the independent Goths who remained in arms at Pavia and 
Verona, were ambitious only to become the fubjects of 
Belifarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except as 
the fubftitute of Juftinian, their oaths of allegiance. In the 
year 540, the Goths revolted, and Totila, the nephew of 
their late king, undertook the re{toration of the kingdom of 
Italy. His firft movements were rapid and fuccefsful; and 
after reducing by force, or treaty, the towns of inferior note 
in the midland provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, A.D. 
546, to encompafs Rome, and to flarve its inhabitants. 
Famine had relaxed the ftrength and difcipline of the garri- 
fon, and Rome was taken by the Goths im December, 
A.D. 546. After the departure of Totila, it was recovered 
by Belifarius in February, A.D. 547. (See BrLisanivs.) 
When Totila returned to avenge the injury and difgrace, 
the Goths were thrice repulfed; they loft the flower of 
their troops; the royal ftandard had almott fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila funk, 
as it had rifen, with the fortune of hs arms. Rome was 
again taken by the Goths, A. D. 549- Juftinian made 
great preparations for the Gothic war, the conduct of which 
was committed to Narfes, who defeated Totila in a bloody 
engagement, July, A.D. 552, and Totila himfelf was 
ftruck through thé body with a lance. Narfes then pro- 
ceeded to the conqueft of Rome; and Jultinian once more 
received the keys of the imperial city, which, under his 
reign, had been five times taken and recovered. The lait 
king of the Goths,was Teias, who was unanimoufly chofen 
to fucceed and revenge their departed hero, March, A.D. 
553- Sixty days were confumed in diftant and fruitlefs 
combats, between the Gothic and Roman armies, but at 
length, after an engagement of many hours, Teias fell, 
and his head, exalted on a f{pear, proclaimed to the nations, 
that the Gothic kingdom was no more. After a reign of 60 
years, the throne of the Gothic kings was filled by the 
exarchs of Ravenna (fee Exarcu); and the remains of the 
Gothic nation evacuated the country or mingled with the 
people. (Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. xvii. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. vii. 
afi. ven 20 

The Goths fpread themfelves very widely in their various 
migrations, and formed part of the population of the 
feveral nations of Europe. In England the Celtic popula- 
tion was fucceeded by the Gothic, and about two-thirds of 
England were poffeffed by the Belgic Goths. (Sce Berex 
and Exciasp.) About the time that the Belew feized on 
the fouth of England, it appears that a hundred Gothic tribes 
affed to the fouth of Ireland. (See Inevanp.) In France, 
or Gaul, the Goths, or warlike German tribes, under the 
denomination of Belg, feized ona third part of the country 
into which they introduced the Gothic language and man- 
ners. (See Betc® and Gaur.) The original population 
of the Netherlands was Celtic ; but it was afterwards fup- 
planted by the Belgz. (See Beta and NETHERLANDS. ) 
Tn Germany, the Scythiane or Goths, proceeding either 
from Scandinavia, or, as others fay, from their original feats 
on the Euxine, expelled the Cimbri and Fins, and thefe, 
intermixed with the German nations, deitroyed the Roman 
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empire in the welt. (See GermMAnx, and the preceding 
part of this article.) _Pruffia appears to have been peopled 
by the Peucini and /Ziti, Gothic tribes bordering on the 
Venedi, who were Slavonians. (See Prussta.) The 
Vandals, who conquered Spain in the fifth century, were 
fubdued by the Vifigoths under Furic, who founded the 
modern kingdom of Spain. (See Spain.) The original 
population of Turkey in Europe chiefly fprung from the 
ancient Scythians on the Euxine, the progenitors of the 
Dacians, Thracians, &c. and. even of the Greeks. The 
regions of Turkey in Afia were peopled by Scythic nations, 
intermixed with a few Affyrians from the fouth. (See 
Turkey.) The Batavi of Holland were the mott northern 
people of Belgic Gaul, and without doubt a German or 
Gothic progeny. (See Baravi, Gaut and Hortanp.) 
The Cimbri or northern Celts, who originally peopled 
Denmark, were expelled by the Goths, if they were not, as 
fome conceive, tribes of the fame nation ; and the Fins or 
Laps of Norway, which, with Sweden, conftitutes the 
ancient Scandinavia, were driven to the northern extremities 
by the Gothic invafion. (See Dexmarx, Norway, Scan- 
DINAVIA, and SwepeN.) The Helvetians, or original Swifs, 
are fuppofed by fome writers to have been Celts; but 
others, with greater probability, confider them as a Gothic 
race, or very ancient colony of Germans. 

It has been a.general opinion, itrenuoufly maintained by 
Cluverius and Pelloutier, and adopted by Mallet in his 
«¢‘ Northern Antiquities,’’ that the Gothic and Celtic nations, 
were the fame; but the ingenious Englifh tranflator of 
Mr. Mallet’s “ Northern Antiquities” bas produced a va- 
riety of teftimonies from ancient authors, to prove that the 
Celtic and Teutonic or Gothic nations were, ab origine, 
diitingt, and that they differed confiderably in perfon, man- 
ners, laws, religion, and language. The former, were the 
anceitors of the Gauls, Britons, and Irifh; and the Germans, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians derived their origin from the 
latter. The Celtic tribes were probably the firft that tra- 
velled weftward; and the Goths, or Getz of the ancients, 
who emigrated at different times from the ealtern countries 
after them, might borrow fome of their opinions and prac- 
tices, which will acceunt for the refemblance that has beew 
obferved between them, without admitting that they were 
defcended from them, or that they fhould be confidered as 
the fame people. Inthe fame way we may account for 
thofe relics both of Celtic and Gothic fuperititions, which 


_ ave difcernible in Gaul and Britain, and many other coun- 


tries, the inhabitants of which derive their defcent equally 
from the Celts and Goths, who were at diflerent times 
matters of thefe kingdoms, and whofe defcendants are now 
blended together; thus, the firft inhabitants of Gaul and 
Britain being of Celtic race, followed the Druidical fuper- 
itition. "The ancient Germans, Scandinavians, &c. beimg 
of Gothic race, profeffed that fyitem of polytheifm which 
was afterwards delivered in the Edda; and the Franks and 
Saxons, who afterwards fettled in Gaul and Britain, beng 
of Gothic race, introduced. the polytheiim of their own 
nation, which was in general the fame that prevailed among 
all the other Gothic or Teutonic people. See, however, 
the article Goriic danguage, where the original identity of 
the Celts and Goths is maintained partly by general reafon- 
ing, and partly by etymological invettigation. 

GOTLUNDA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
Nericia; nine miles N. N. E. of Orebro. 

GOTOMB, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Lublia; 28 miles N. W. of Lublin. 


GO-TON, a town of China, in the province of Se-tchuen ; 
48 miles N. W. of Ou-mong. 
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GOTSEELA,> a town of Bengal; 48 miles W. of 
Midnapour. 

GOTTA, or Gorto J/lands, a clutter of fmall Japanefe 
iflands. N. Jat. 30° 40’. EE. long. 131 go’. 

GOTTAUL, a town of Bengal; 33 miles S. of Burd- 
war. N.lat.227\42!. EE. long... 88° 5/. 

GOTTESBERG, a town of Silefia, in the principality 
of Schweidnitz, near which are two mines, one of gold, not 
xtow worked, and another of coals. Vhe manufacture of 
this town confitts of knit worfted flockings. It contains 
two churches; 12 miles S. W. of Schweidmitz. N. lat. 50° 

'. E. long. 1 I 

GOTTESGA ae town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Saatz. N. lat. 30° 22!. E. long. 12° 54" 

GOTTI, Vixcenr-Lewis, in Biography, was born at Bo- 
logna in the year 1664. At fixteen years of age he embraced 
the ecclefiathical life among the Dominican monks, and when 
he had completed his courfe of philofophy at Bologna, he was 
fent to fludy theology for four years at Salamancain Spain. 
Upon his return to Italy in 1688, he was appointed pro- 
feflor of philofophy in the umiverfity of Bologna; and foon 
recommended himfelf by his talents and virtues to the potts 
of prior and provincial of his order. In 1728, pope Bene- 
di& XIII. railed him to the dignity of the purple ; and 
three years atrerwards appointed him member of the con- 
gregation for examining bifhops. So highly was he efteemed, 
that in the laft conclave, which was held during his time, 
he had the fuffrages of a great number of the college for 
his being railed to the papal throne. He died at Rome in 
1742, whis 7gth year. His works, which are much valued 
by the Catholics, particularly by thofe in Italy, difplay con- 
fiderable erudition and abilities. Of thefe the principal are 
«“ De vera Chrifti Ecclefia,’”’ in three volumes; ‘ Theologia 
Scholaftico-dogmatica, juxta Mentem divi ‘Thome Aqui- 
natis, &c.’? in fix volumes 4to.; * Colloquia Theologica-pole- 
mica, in tres claffes diltributa, &c."’ 4to.; “De Eligenda inter 
Diffidentes Chriltianos Sententia,’’ written in aniwertoa piece 
with the fame title, by the celebrated John le Clere ; and 
an elaborate work in defence of the truth of the Chriftian 
religion againit Atheifts, Idolaters, Mahometans, Jews, &e. 
in 12 volumes. He was employed at the time of his death 
in writing “ A Commentary on the book of Genefis.”’ 
Moreri. 

GOTTIGNIES, Gires-Fraxcis, was born at Bruffels 
in the year 1630, and entered into the order of the Jefuits 
at Mechlin in 1653, whence he was fent to Rome, to purfue 
his theological {tudies ; here he {pent the reft of his life 
employed in teaching the mathematics, and writing different 
works in that fcience. He died in 1689, when he was about 
fixty years of age. He was a confiderable mathematician 
a great lover of pure geometry, and had a diltaite to the 
algebraic method of refolving problems; his works are very 
numerous, and have been highly commended for perfpicuity 
and precifion. They relate to arithmetic and geometry ; to 
the various parts of aftronomy, and other branches of {pecu- 
lative and practical mathematics. Moreri. 

GOTTINGEN, or Gorrrincen, in Geography, a town 
of the kingdom of Weftphalia, and principal place of adiftrié, 
named from it, is fituated in a fpacious, pleafant, fertile valley, 
on a canal, branching from the river Leine, and dividing the 
town into the New town. and Marfch. The number of 
boufes is about 1000, containing about 8000 perfons; the 
ftreets are large and paved ; it has five parifh churches, and 
one for Calvimitts ; the Roman Catholics pertorm their reli- 
gious fervice in a private houfe. ‘The town is governcd by 
a provolt, named by the fovereign, burgo-maiters, and a 
fynod chofen by the regency, aflilted by a council. The 
univerfity of Gottingen claimspecuhiar notice ; it was founded 
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in 1734 by George II, king of England, and confecrated 
on the 17th of September 1737, atid by the attention of its 
firft curator, baron Munchauten, it has rifen to diftinguifhed 
reputation. It has a {plendid church, with its own pattor ; 
and it is accommodated with a flately edifice of ftone, the 
ground-floor of which ferves as a hall for public leétures, 
and the apper apartinents are appropriated to the library, 
council-chamber, and other neceilary purpofes. Its library 
is very large and valuable, and it is called the « Bulowean,”? 
from a collection of about 10,000 volumes, with which it 
originated, bequeathed by baron Bulow for public ufe, and 
granted by his heirs to the univerfity. A royal fociety of 
{ciences, founded in 1751, and a royal German {fociety, 
form part of the univerfity. It has likewife a fine obferva- 
tory, erected on a tower on the ramparts, with a phyfic 
garden, anatomical theatre, &c. The territory belonging 
to the town is very confiderable; 22 miles N. E. of Caflel, 
Nw lat. g1° 31. E. long. 9 52’. 

GOTTO, a country of Africa, fituated to the fouth of 
Jinbali and Tombuétoo, and the river Niger or Joliba, about 
15° N. lat., and from oto 2° E. long. It was formerly 
divided into feveral petty {iates, under their own chiefs, but 
it 1s now under the government of a king. Its chief town 
is called Moofleeddoo, from the name of their firit mo- 
narch. 

GOTTOLENGO, a town of Italy, in the department 
of the Mela; 15 miles S. of Brefcia. 

GOTTORP. See Sreswic. 

GOTTSCHEE, a town of Middle Carniola; 20 miles 
S.S.E. of Laybach. N_ lat. 45? 53’. E. long. 14° 48. 

GOTZEL, a town of Bavaria; 36 miles E. of Ra- 
tifbon. 

GOVAN, a town of Scotland, in Lanarkthire ; the po- 
pulation of which, in 1801, was 6701, of which 1334 were 
employed in trade and manufactures; four miles W. of 
Glafgow. 

GOVANDORE, a bay on the coaft of Chili. 

GOUANIA, in Botany, was named by Jacquin in ho- 
nour of Anthony Gouan, a phyfician and celebrated bo- 
tanilt of Montpellier, where he has long filled the botanical 
chair, and, as far as we know, is fill living, though at a 
very advanced age. He was the friend and corref{pondent of 
Linneus, and is the author of a Flora Monfpeliaca, arranged 
accordme to what he himfelf calls a hybrid fyftem, the 
outlines being on the principles of Teurnefort, the fubordi- 
nate fections taken from the Linnzan fexual fyitem. This 
work appearedin 1765. Hehad previoully, in 1762, pub- 
lifhed a Hortus Monfpelienfis according to the Jaft-mentioned 
fyttem. Each work forms an o¢tavo volume. They are 
chiefly remarkable for the fecondary generic characters, taken 
from the habit, fubjoined to the effential ones which are 
founded on the fruétification. Profeffor Gouan publithed 
alfo a folio volume of Obfervationes Botanice, with plates, 
iluftrative of the plants of his neighbourhood; as well as 
a quarto in Latin and French on the methodical arrange= 
ment, and generic characters at length, of filhes.—Jacq. 
Amer, 263. Linn. Gen. 547. Schreb. +33. Mart. Mill. 
Dict.v. 2. Jufl. 381. Lamarck. Iluftr. t. 845.—Clafs 
and order, Polygamia Moncecia, or rather Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Rhamni, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, fuperior, funnel- 
fhaped, five-cleft ; tube permanent ; fegments of the limb 
ovate, acute, {fpreading, deciduous. Cor. Petals five, oppo- 
fite to the ftamens, hood-fhaped, elaftic. Stam. Filaments 
five, awl-fhaped, the length of the fegments of the calyx, 
and alternate with them, inferted into the tube; anthers 
roundifh, incumbent, fheltered by the petals. Pift. Ger- 
men inferior, roundiih; ftyle awl-haped, divided half-way 
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:down into three fegments; ftigmas obtufe. Peric. Capfule 
with three angles, feparable into three parts, of one cell 
each, not buriting. Seeds folitary, ovate, comprefled, po- 
lifhed.—There are fome male flowers, furnifhed with a 
ftyle, but deltitute of germen and ftigma. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five, hooded, covering 
the anthers. Style three-cleft. Capfule inferior, feparat- 
ing into three fincle-feeded parts—Some flowers male. 

Jacquin originally deferibed two fpecies, of which Lin- 
neus adopted but one. Lamarck has added three more, 
all in our poffeffion, to which we are enabled to furnifh 
three non-defcript fpecies, making eight in all. : 

1. G. domingenfis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1663. Lamarck Dit. 
v. 3, 4. (G. glabra; Jacq. Amer. 264. t. 179. £40. Lu- 
pulus fylveitris americana, &c. Pluk. t. 201. f, 4-)—Leaves 
ovate, pointéd, ferrated, nearly {mooth. Wings of the fruit 
dilated, kidney-fhaped.—Native of woods in Hifpaniola 
and the Bahama iflands. A climbing much branched /hrud, 
the young branches downy, ending in he fimple fpiral 
tendrils. Leaves alternate, on fhort hairy ftalks, ovate, a 
little unequal, an inch and half long, bluntly ferrated, fur- 
nifhed witha blunt entire point, and with feveral flraight 
parallel veins direéted forward. ‘The young leaves are rather 
downy, old ones nearly fmooth. St¥ipulas {mall, half arrow- 
fhaped. Fowers in long terminal clufters, {mall, greenifh 
and unornamental. Cap/ules of a light fpongy texture, 
their central part as big as a fmall pea, the wings thrice 
as long, {preading, pale brown, fmooth and fomewhat po- 
lithed. Seeds hard, of a fhining brown. 

2. G. tomentofa. Jacq. Amer. 263. Linn. MSS. in Sp. Pl. 
(G. crenata; Lamarck Dict. v. 3. 5?)—*¢ Leaves ovate, 
crenate, downy.’’—Native of woods in Hifpaniola, climb- 
ing to the tops of lofty trees. Jacquin. Of this we have 
feen no f{pecimen. Jacquin fays the aves are four inches 
ong. Seeds black and fhining. Lamarck fuppofes his 
plant to be the fame on account of the great fize of its 
leaves, and he fays it is diftinguifhed from all others by 
their crenatures. Jacquin defcribes his as flightly crenate. 

3. G. cyclocarpa.—Leaves elliptic-oblong, pointed, ob- 
foletely ferrated, roughifh, naked on both fides. Wings 
of the fruit narrow, orbicular—Native, we believe, of the 
Welt Indies. The very young /hoots and kaves only are 
filky and ferruginous. ‘The full-grown eaves are near three 
inches long and one broad, fomewhat ovate, either almoft 
entire, or furnifhed with fhallow diftant ferratures, and a 
fhort entire blunt point; they are green and quite naked on 
both. fides, but harfh to the touch on the upper furface. 
Veins diftant.  Footfalks, flowerflakks, and ffipulas hairy. 
Flowers fomewhat filky. uit orbicular at each fide, each 
wing forming a hemifphere, and not being much dilated. 

4. G. denticulata.—Leaves ovate, pale and downy be- 
neath, entire, with a finely-toothed point.—Gathered by 
the late Mr. Chriftopher Smith in the ifland of Honimoa, 
Eaft Indies—-The /eaves are about an inch and half long, 
with ftraight veins, connected by numerous minute retica- 
lations, and are remarkable for the numerous little fharp 
teeth which border their upper part and terminal point, 
while the reft of their margin is entire. Their upper fide 
is roughifh to the touch, but green and naked; while the 
lower is hoary with very denfe fhort down, the veins only 
being naked. Stiprlas {mall and deciduous. A fimple 
curled tendril terminates each Jateral branch, as in all the 
foregoing. Flowers in axillary downy clufters, with Jan- 
eeolate deciduous braéteas. The fruit we have not feen. 

. G. mauritiana. Lamarck Diet. v. 35.—Leaves ovate, 
pointed, varioufly ferrated, downy on both fides.—Native 
of theheights called the Go/, in the defert, of the ifle de 
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Bourbon, where it was gathered by Commerfon, and fent 
to the botanic garden at Paris. The /eaves are the fize of 
the laft, but green and clothed with filky down on both 
fides. ‘Their figure is ovate, rarely fomewhat cordate, 
often unequal, fharp-pointed, their margin fingularly varia- 
ble, being fometimes nearly entire, having only feattered 
fhallow ferratures, fometimes very deeply and doubly fer- 
rated, not unlike the Roman nettle, Urtica pilulifera. St7- 
pulas ovate, acute, clothed with fhining reddifh filky hairs, 
as well as the young twigs and tendrils. The fruGification 
is wanting in our {pecimens. Lamarck fays the capfules 
have rounded thin and membranous wings. 
6. G. tiliefolia. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 5. (G. Stadtmanni; 
Willem. Herb. Maurit. 58?)—Leaves heart-fhaped, bluntly 
pointed, fmooth on both fides, bluntly and flightly ferrated. 
Native of the ifle de Bourbon, near /a Villebague. Commer- 
fon. The /fem is much branched and divaricated, fmooth, 
except the very young fhoots. Leaves an inch or inch and 
half long, and nearly as broad, heart-fhaped, with fhallow 
ferratures and a fhort blunt point. They are light green 
and naked on both fides, fmooth above; minutely chagrined 
beneath. Stipulas glandular. Flower-ftalks rufty and downy. 
The tendrils become very thick and itrong by age. 
7. G. integrifolia. Lamarck Diét. v. 3. 5.—Leaves ovate, 
bluntifh, entire, {mooth on both tides. Strpulas awl-fhaped. 
Long cultivated in the Paris garden, but its native country 
is not remembered. We have a fpecimen from thence, def- 
titute of flowers and fruit, yet we readily agree with La- 
marck that there can be no doubt refpeéting its genus. 
The habit, ftem, tendrils, folded young leaves, and their 
pale parallel veins, all indicate a Gouania, for no genus can 
be more natural than this. The /raves are ufually about an 
inch long, exa¢tly ovate, (not oval) without any elongated 
point, though tipped with a gland; their margin quite en- 
tire, their midrib fometimes flightly hairy at the back. S¥i- 
pulas awl-fhaped, deciduous. Fovt/talks hairy only while 
young. 
8. G. fmilacina —Leaves heart-fhaped, minutely ferrated, 
acute, fomewhat hairy. Stipulas awl-fhaped. Flower-ftalks 
umbellated, fearcely fo long as the leaves. Brought by the 
late fir G. L. Staunton, Bart. we believe from the Brafils. 
The zig-zag branches, with {mall heart-fhaped /eaves, and 
numerous axillary umbels of flowers, give it the afpe€t of a 
Smilax. The tendrils grow from the firit joint of each branch, 
and are elegantly Pica; rufty and hairy, like the fower- 
Sflalks and calyx. The principal /eaves are ufually about an 
inch long, green on both fides, their ribs and veins always 
very hairy, their furface more or lefs fo. Stipulas awl- 
fhaped, hairy. S. 

* GOUAREG, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the North Coatts, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftriét of Loudeac ; 24 miles S.W. of St. Brieuc. 
The place contains 678, and the canton 6,093 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 2074 kiliometres, in 5 communes. 

GOUD, or Gaup. See Wetp. i 

GOUDA, or TrErcouw, in Geography, a city of Hol- 
land, feated on a branch of the Rhine, called Iflel, where it 
receives the Gouw, from which it derives its name. The 
great church of this town is one of the largeft and handfom~ 
eft in the country, and is particularly famous for its painted 
glafs windows, which were executed principally by Theodore 
and Walter Crabeth of this town, and which are carefully pres 
Served. The town is adyantageoufly Situated, on account 
of the fluices and canals, which are running {lreams, and 
its convenient port on the Iffel.. Ithas five gates, and is fo . 
circumftanced by reafon of the fluices, which may inundate 
the adjacent country, the breadth and depth of its ditches, 
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and the ftrong fortifications on the banks of the Iffel, that 
it cannot ealily be befieged. Its chief trade confilts in 
cordage, cheefe, and tobacco-pipes; and it has a regular com- 
munication by boats with Amfterdam, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Utrecht, &c.; 22 miles S. of Amiterdam. N. lat. 
52°1'. E. long. 4° 36’. 

GOUDHURST, a poft-town of England, in the county 
of Kent, containing 1782 inhabitants ; 11 miles S. of Maid- 
ftone, and 44.S.E. of London. 

GOUDOZ, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
72 miles H.N.E. of Kiutaja. 

GOUDIMEL, Cravune, in Biography, one of the 
early and molt celebrated compofers of mufic to the 
metrical French tranflations of the pfalms for the 
ufe of the Calvinifts. He was a native of Franche- 
Comté, who feems to have loft his life at Lyons, on the 
day of the maffacre of Paris, for having fet to mufic the 
pfalms of Clement Marot. Goudimel has been much cele- 
brated by the Calvinifts in France for this mufic, which was 
never ufed in the church of Geneva, and by the Catho- 
lics in Italy for inftru€ting Paleftrina in the art of compofi- 
tion, though it is doubtful whether this great harmonift 
and Goudimel had ever the leaft acquaintance or intercourfe 
together. He jet the « Chanfons Spirituelles’’ of the cele- 
brated Marc-Ant. De Muret, in four. parts, which were 
printed at Paris, 1555. We may fuppofe Goudimel, at 
this time, to have been a Catholic, as the learned Muret 
as never ranked among heretics by French biogra- 
phers. Ten years after, when he fet the pfalms of Clement 
Marot, this verfion was {till regarded with lefs horror by the 
Catholics than in later times; for the mufic which Goudimel 
had fet toit was printed at Paris by Adrian Le Roy, and 
Robert Ballard, with a privilege, 1565. It was reprinted 
in Holland, in 1607, for the ufe of the Calvinifts, but feems 
to have been too difficult ; for we are told by the editor of 
the pfalms of Claude le Jeune, which were printed at Ley- 
den, 1633, and dedicated to the States-General, that, ‘ in 
publifhing the pfalins in parts, he had preferred the mufic 
of Claude Le Jeune to that of Goudimel ; for as the coun- 
terpoint was fimply note for note, the mofk ignorant in mufic, 
if poffeffed of a voice, and acquainted with the pfalm-tune, 
might join in the performance of any one of them; which is im- 
practicable in the compofitions of Goudimel, many of whofe 
pfalms being compofed in fugue, can only be performed by 
perfons well flilled in mufic. 

The works of Goudimel, who was certainly the greateft 
mufician in France, during the reign of Charles 1X., are 
become fo {carce, that his name and reputation are preferved 
by Proteftant hiftorians, more in pity of his misfortunes, than 
by any knowledge of their excellence. With refpeét to his 
having been the matter of Paleitrina, that point will be difcufl- 
ed elfewhere. 

The earlieft mention of Goudimel, as acompofer, that we 
have been able to difcover, is in a work entitled « Liber 
-quartus Ecclefiafticarum Cantionum quatuer vocum vulgo 
Motete vocant,’’ printed at Antwerp, by Sufato, 1554, 
eighteen years before his death. On feoring feveral of thefe 
motete, we found the harmony pure and correét,. but con- 
itructed entirely on the principles of the ecclefiaitical tones : 
probably before he became a difciple of Calvin. ‘The title 
of all his compofitions may be feen in Draudius, Bibl. 
Claffic. and Bibl. Exot. - (See Franc, Chaupre LE JEUNE, 
and Paresrrina.) The motets of Goudimel, in four parts, 
refemble in gravity of ftyle, fimplicity in the fubjects of 
fugue, and purity of harmony, the ecclefiaftical. compofi- 
tions of our venerable countryman Bird, 
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GOODSWAARTE, in Geography, a {mall ifland atthe 
mouth of the Meufe, S. of the ifland of Putten. 

GOUEGA, atown of Africa, in Whidah; 1o miles 
W.S.W. of Sabi. ; 

GOVENDING, a town of Bengal; 32 miles E. of 
Calcutta. Liseasi ae 

GOVERDAN, a town’ of Hindooftan, in Mewat ; 10 
miles. E.S.E. of Dig.—Alfo;,a town in Oude, near the De- 
wah; 20 miles N. of Azimgur. 

GOVERDUNPOUR, a town of Hindooftan ; 44 miles 
N. of Allahabad. 

GOVERNDUNGURRY, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Canara; 14 milesS E.of Onore. 

GOVERNMENT, a quality or office which gives a man 
power or right to command or:rule over a place, a city, a 
province, a kingdom, or the like, either fupremely or by 
deputation, : - 

Government is either genera’ and fupreme, as that of a 
whole. kingdom, empire, fovereign ftate, &c. or particular 
and fubordinate ; which, again, is fubdivided into civil, mili< 
tary, and ecclefiaftical. : 

Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are ufually go- 
verned by mayors, with aldermen and common-council- 
men. ’ 

Government is alfo ufed for the country, city, or place 
to which the power of governing or commanding is ex 
tended. 

GOVERNMENT, again, is ufed for the manner or form of 
governing, 7. e. for the police of a country, ftate, &c. 

In this fenfe the various forms of government have gene~ 
rally received their denominations from the number of per- 
fons to whom the fupreme power has been entrufted. If it 
be in one perfon, it is called a monarchy, efpecially if the chief: 
magiltrate lies under confiderable reitri€tions, or governs by 
fixed and eftablifhedlaws ; whereas, if this fingle perfon lie 
under fewer reftraints, or direCts every thing by his own will: 
and caprice, the government is called defpotic. Vf the fu- 
preme power be lodgedin a limited number of perfons, the 
government is called an oligarchy, or ariflocracy ; and if all. 
the citizens have.an equal vote in making laws, and appoint- 
ing magiftrates, or the fupreme power is lodged in the whole 
body of the people, it is called a democracy or republic. See 
thefe feveral articles. 

Civil government and fociety originate in the wants and: 
fears of individuals, who, being ‘naturally free, equal, and 
independent, affociate together, either by exprefs or ‘tacit 
confent, for the mutual prefervation of their lives, liberties; 
and eftates, on this fundamental principle, that the whole 
fhould proteét allits parts, and thatevery part fhould pay 
obedience to the will of the whole. However the feveral 
forms of government, that now fubfift, actually begun, there 
is and mutt be in all of them a fupreme, irrefiftible, abfo- 
lute, uncontrouled authority, in which the jura /ummi imperit, 
or the rights of fovereignty, refide ; and this authority is 
placed in thofe hands, wherein, according to the opinion of 
the founders of {uch refpective ftates, either exprefsly given, 
or collected from their tacit approbation, the qualities requi- 
fite for fupremacy, viz. wifdom, goodnefs, and power, aré 
the moft likely to be found. ; 

Individuals. unite for mutual proteétion and benefit ; and, 
therefore, the legiflative and executive authority of govern!’ 
ment, originally derived from themfelves, fhould be invaria- 
bly. directed to no other end but their fafety and welfare ;’ 
and that form of government is moft eligible, which is belt 
adapted to thefe purpofes. Cicero declares himfelf of opi? 
niony in-his fragments De Rep. lib. ii, “ effe optimam con 
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ftitutam rempublicam, que ex tribus generibus illis, re- 
gali, optimo et populari, fit modice confufa.’” Of this kind 
1s the Britifh conftitution, which lodges the executive power 
of the laws in a fingle perfon, and the legiflative in three 
difting& powers, entirely independent of each other; wiz. 
the king ; the lords f{pivitual and temporal, forming an arifto- 
eratical affembly ; and the houfe of commons, freely chofen 
by the people, which renders it a kind of democracy ; and 
each branch of this aggregate body, actuated by different 
views, and attentive to different interefts, is armed with a 
negative power, fufficient to repel any innovation which it 
fhall think inexpedient or dangerous. Nothing can endan- 
ger or hurt the conftitutional government ef Brita, but 
deftroying the equilibriam of power between one branch of 
the legiflature and the reft: for if ever it fhould happen that 
the independence of any one of the three fhould be lott, or that 
it fhould become fubfervient to the views of the other two, 
there would foon be an end of our conttitution: the legifla- 
ture wouldbe changed from that which wasoriginally fet up by 
the general confent and fundamental act of the fociety ; and 
fuch a change, however effeéted, is, according to Mr. 
Locke, at once an entire diffolution of the bands of govern- 
ment, and the people are thereby reduced to a ftate of anar- 
chy, with liberty to conititute to themfelves a new legiflative 
power. Locke on Government, book u. chap. 19. Blackt. 
Com. vol. i. Introd. 

Another excellent writer gives a different account of the 
origin of civil government from that whichhas been above 
ftated. Accordingly, he obferves, that government, at 
firft, was either patriarchal or military ; that of a parent 
over his family, or of a commander over his fellow-warriors. 
Paternal authority, and the order of domeftic life, fays Dr. 
Paley, (Moral Philofophy, vol. ii.) fupplied the foundation 
of civil government. The condition of human infancy pre- 
pares men for fociety, by combining individuals into {mall 
communities, and by placing them from the beginning under 
direétion and controul. A family contains the rudiments of 
anempire. The authority of one Over many, and the dif- 
polition to govern and to be governed, are in this way inci- 
dental to the very nature, and coeval, no doubt, with the 
exiftence, of the human fpecies. Befides, a parent would 
retain a confiderable part> of his authority after his children 
were grown up, and had formed families of their own. This 
is the fecond itage in the progrefs of dominion. The firit 
was that of a parent over his young children ; this that of 
an anceltor prefiding over his adult defcendants. The aflocia- 
tion, thus formed, would naturally be continued after the 
death of the original progenitor ; and the members of it, 
accuftomed to the benefits refulting from it, might be induced 
to fupply his plaee by a formal choice of a fucceflor, or 
they might voluntarily, and almott imperceptibly, transter 
their obedience to one of the family, which had claimed 
their refpeét and confidence, or, again, they might receive 
with due deference afucceflor, appointed by the firt ancef- 
tor. ‘hus we have atribe or clan, incorporated under one 
chief, and fulfilling the purpofes of civil union, without any 
other or more regular convention, conflitution, or form of 
government than what has now been defcribed. Two or 
three of thefe clans would frequently, by marriage, conqueft, 
mutual defence, common diftrefs, or fome other accidental 
circumftances, be united into a fociety of larger extent. 
Another fource of perfonal authority, which might extend, 
or fuperfede, the patriarchal, is that which refults from mi- 
litary arrangement. A popular and feccefsful leader, in 
every action of aggreffion or defence, would gain a powerful 
and permanent influence among his followers, This advan- 


tage, added to the authority of the patriarchal chief, or fa- 
voured by any previous diftin¢tion of anceflry, would enable 
the perfon who pofleffed it to acquire the almott abfolute di- 
rection of the affairs of the community ; more efpecially if 
he took care to affociate to himfelf proper auxiliaries, and 
to gratify or remove thofe who oppofed his pretenfions. 

The caufes which have contributed to introduce heredi- 
tary dominion, are principally the influence of aflociationy 
which communicates to the fon a portion of the refpe& that 
was paid to the virtues or {tation of the father, the mutual 
jealoufy of other competitors, the greater envy with which 
all behold the exaltation of an equal, than the continuance 
of an acknowledged fuperiority, and the number of adhe- 
rents left by a reigning prince, who preferve their own im- 
portance, merely by fupporting the fucceflion of his children, 
and the apprehenfion of calamities that are incidental to 
contefted elections. The ancient {tate of fociety in moft 
countries, fays our author, and the modern condition of 
fome uncivilized parts of the world, exhibit that appearance, 
which this account of the original of civil goverament would 
lead us to expeét. he earlieft hiftories of Paleftine, 
Greece, Italy, Gaul, and Britain, inform us that thefe 
countries were occupied by many {mall independent nations, 
refembling thofe which are now found among the favage in- 
habitants of North America, and upon the coatt of *,frica. 
This theory, it is added, affords a prefumption, that the 
earlieft governments were monarchies, becaufe the govern- 
ment of families, and of armies, from which, according to 
the preceding ftatement, civil government derived its inftitu- 
tion, and probably its form, is univerfally monarchical. 

Our readers will obferve that this theory is very different 
from fir Robert Filmer’s patriarchal fcheme, now, indeed, 
almoft forgotten and {carcely deferving to be recorded ; the 
refutation of which conftitutes the firit part of the admirable 
Locke’s Treatife on Government. According to this {eheme, 
all government is abfolute monarchy, which the author founds 
on this previous principle, that no man is born free. The 
abfolute fovereignty of Adam was the refult of a divine ap- 
pointment and donation, and this foyereignty has been re- 
gularly conveyed by a divine hereditary right to all fucceeding 
monarchs. The notion, that kings reign bya divine right, in- 
dependently of the defignation of the people, andnot account- 
able to them for the exercife of their power, abfurd as it will 
now very generally be thought, was, however, for a long 
time not only admitted, but prevalent even in this country.. 
It is ilrongly inculcated in the Homilies of our eftablifhed 
church, and was ftrenuoufly maintained by feveral of its 
refpe€table divines. Dr. Tillotfon, enlightened and excellent 
as he was in other refpects, could not, in the middle part of 
his life, emancipate himfelf from the idea, that it was finful 
to refift government, as is evident from his letter to lord 
Ruffel. That power originates with the people was con- 
demned as an abominable tenet by the famous Oxford decree 
of 1683; but this is a topic on which it is needlefs to en- 
large. x 
In the moft popular forms of government, fays Dr. Paley¥/ 
the phyfical ftrength refides in the governed ; and it therefore 
becomes an inquiry of confiderable importance, among poli- 
ticians, what motivesinduce the many to fubmit to the few. 
In the difeuffion of this queftion ow author diltributes the 
fubjeGs of a ftate into three different claffes, viz. 1. Thofe 
who obey from prejudice, or who are determined by an opi- 
nion of right in their governors, which opinion is founded 
upon prefcription: this prefcriptive title, in hereditary mo- 
narchies, is corroborated, and its influence confiderably aug- 
mented, by an acceflion of religious fentiments, and by that 
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facrednefs which men are apt to afcribe to the perfons of 
princes. 2. Thofe who obey from reafon, by a confideration 
of the neceffity of fome government or other, and of the 
certain mifchief of civil commotions. 3. Thofe who obey 
from felf-intereft, and who are kept in order by a variety of 
confiderations that immediately affeét themfelves. Ts 

Concerning the moral obligation of fubmiflion to civil go- 
vernment, thofe who adopt the principles of Mr. Locke, 
and many other political writers, allege a compact between 
the citizen and the ftate, as the ground of the elation 
between them; and this compact binding the parties, like 
private contracts, refolves the duty of fubmiffion into the 
univerfal obligation of fidelity in the performance of pro- 
mifes. This compact is either, 1. Eapre/s, on the part of 
the primitive founders of the tate, who are {uppofed to have 
met together for the declared purpofe of fettling the terms 
of their political union, anda future con{titution of govern- 
ment. The whole body is fuppofed to have unanimoufly 
confented to be bound by the refolutions ef the majority ; 
and that majority is fuppofed to have fixed certain funda- 
mental regulations, and thus to have conftituted, either in 
one perfon, or in an affembly, a flanding legiflainre, to which, 
under thefe pre-eltablifhed reftri€tions, the government of 
the ftate was thenceforward committed, and whofe laws the 
feveral members of the convention were, by their firft under- 
taking, thus perfonally engaged to obey.—This tranfaction 
is fometimes called the « Social compaé&,’’ and thefe fup- 
pofed original regulations compofe what are meant by the 
“ conftitution,’’ the “ fundamental laws of the conftitution ;’” 
and form, en one fide, the “ inherent indefeafible prerogative 
of the crown,’’ and, on the other, the unalienable ‘ birth- 
right’’ of the fubjeé; ¢. e. a tacit or implied compact by all fuc- 
ceeding members of the ftate, who, by accepting its pro- 
tection, confent to be bound by its laws. * This account of 
the fubjeét,’’ fays Dr. Paley, “although fpecious, and pa- 
tronized by names the moft refpectable, appears to labour 
under the following objections; that it is founded upon 
a fuppofition falfe in fact ; and leading to dangerous confe- 
quences.”” No fuch focial compaét was ever really made, 
nor any fuch original convention of the people ever actually 
held, or could be held in any country, antecedent to the ex- 
iltence of civil government in that country. It is to fup- 
pote it poffible to call favages out of caves and defarts, to 
deliberate and vote upon topics, which the experience, and 
ftudies, and refinements of civillife, alone fuggeft: therefore 
no government in the univerfe degan from this original. At 
a Revolution {ome imitation of a focial compact may have 
taken place. The eftablifhment of the United States of 
North America bears the neareft refemblance of it. Should 
it be faid, that the original compa is not propofed as a faét, 
but asa fiction, for the commodious explication of the mutual 
rights and duties of fovereigns and fubjects ; to this reprefen- 
tation it may be replied, that the original compa, if it be 
not a fact, is nothing ; it can confer no actual authority upon 
laws or magiftrates, nor afford any foundation to rights, 
which are fuppofed to be real and exifting. But in the books, 
and alfo in the apprehenfion of thofe who deduce our civil 
rights and obligations @ paéfis, the original convention is ap- 
peeled to, and treated of, asa reality. 

Moreover, it is alleged, that the theory of government, 
which affirms the exiltence and the obligation of a focial 
compact, leads to conclutions unfavourable to the improve- 
ment, and to the peace, of human fociety. Upon this 
theory it may be prefumed that many points, called « funda- 
mentals’’ of the conftitution, were fettled by a convention of 
the people, anterior to the eftablifhmest of the fubfifting 


legiflature, and which the legiflature has no right to alter, or 
interfere with. This circumftance affords a dangerous pre- 
tence for difputing the authority of the laws. Hence arofe 
the doubt, which fo much agitated the minds of men in the 
reign of Charles II., whether an aét of parliament could of 
right alter or limit the fucceffion of the crown. Pefides, if it 
be by virtue of a compact that the fubje&t owes obedience 
to civil government, he ought to abide by the power of 
government which he finds eftablifhed, however abfurd or 
Inconvenient it may be. Moreover, every violation of the 
compac¢t on the part of the governor releafes the fubject from 
his allegiance, and diffolves the government. 

Dr. Paley, reje€ting the intervention of a compaét, as un- 
founded in its principle, and dangerous in the application, 
afligns for the only ground of the fubjeét’s cbligation, 
© the will of God as colle&ted from exsediency.”? Accor- 
dingly the author reafons in the following manner, It is the 
will of God that the happinefs of human life be promoted ; 
civil fociety conduces to that end; civil focieties cannot be 
upheld, unlefs in each, the intereft of the whole fociety be 
binding upon every part and member of it; and this 
ftep of the argument conduéts us to the conclufion, 
namely, that fo long as the intereft of the whole fociety 
requires it, that is, fo long as the eftablithed government 
cannot be refifted or changed without public inconveniency, 
it is the will of God (which cui/l univerfally determines our 
duty) that the eftablifhed government be obeyed ; and no 
longer. This principle being admitted, the juttice of every 
particular cafe of refiftance is reduced to a computation of 
the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one fide, 
and of the probability and expence of redrefling it on the 
other. If it be afked, who fhall judge of this? the an- 
{wer is, “¢ Every man for himfelf? In contentions be- 
tween the fovereign and the fubjeét, the parties acknowledge 
no common arbitrator ; and it would be abfurd to refer the 
decifion to tho/e whofe conduét has provoked the queftion, 
and whofe own interelt, authority, and fate, are immedi- 
ately concerned in it. From the fubttitution of « public 
expediency’’ into the place of all implied compacts, 
promifes, or conventions whatfoever, our author infers, 
1. That it may be as much a duty at one time to refift go- 
vernment as to obey it, wz. when more advantage will in 
our opinion accrue to the community from refiftance, thar 
mifchief. 2. That the lawfulnefs of refiftance, or the lawful- 
nefs of a revolt, does not depend alone upon the grievance 
which is fultained or found, but alfo upon the probable 
expence and event of the conteft. Hence thofe who con- 
certed the revolution in England were juftifiable in their coun- 
fels. 3. That irregularity in the firft foundation of a 
ftate, or fubfequent violence, fraud, or injuitice in getting 
pofleffion of the fupreme power, are not fufficient reafons 
far refiftance, after the government is once peaceably 
fettled. 4. That refiftance is not juftified by every invafion 
of the fubjeét’s rights, or liberty, or of the conttitution ; 
by every breach of promife, or of oath; by every {tretch 
of prerogative, abufe of power, or neglect of duty on 
the part of the chief magiltrate ; unlefs thefe crimes draw 
after them public confequences of fuflicient magnitude to 
outweigh the evils of civil difturbance. 5. That no ufage, 
law, or authority whatever, is fo binding, that it need or 
ought to be continued, when it may be changed with ad- 
vantage to the community. 6. As all civil obligation is 
refolved into expediency, what, it may be afked, is the dif- 
ference between the obligation of an Englifhman and a 
Frenchman, or why is a Frenchman bound in confcience ta 
bear any thing frem his king, which av Englifhman would 
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not be bound to bear, fince the obligation of both is found- 
ed in the fame reafon? Although their conditions may 
differ, their rights fhould feem to be equal; and yet we 
are accultomed to {peak of the rights as well as the happinefs 
of a free people, compared with what belong to the fub- 
jeéts of abfolute monarchies ; and how, it may be reafon- 
ably inquired, can this comparifon be explained, unlefs we 
refer to a difference in the compacts by which they are re- 
{fpectively bound? In order to obviate this difficulty, it is 
allowed that a Frenchman is in confcience bound to endure 
many things from his prince, to which an Englifhman would 
not be bound to fubmit for the following reafons; viz. 
becaufe the fame a&t of the prince is not the fame grievance 
where it is agreeable to the conftitution, and where it in- 
fringes it ; and becaufe redrefs in the two cafes is not equally 
attainable. The duty of obedience is defined by different 
boundaries, and the point of juftifiable refiftance is placed at 
different parts of the /cale of fuffering—all which is fuffi- 
ciently mtelligible without a focial compact. 7. The intereft 
of the whole fociety is binding upon every part of it. If we 
appeal to the Chriftian fcriptures with regard to the duty of 
civil obedience or the extent of our civil rights and obligations, 
Chriftianity hath left us where fhe found us; fhe has neither 
altered, nor afcertained it. The two paflages to which 
writers have generally referred in their inveftigation of this 
fubje& are Romans xiii. 1—7, and 1 Peter ii. 13—18. In 
order to comprehend the proper import of the inftru€tions 
contained in thefe paffages, there are two queftions relating 
to the fubje& of civil obedience, which fhould be confider- 
ed, viz. whether to obey government be a moral duty and 
obligation upon the confcience at all, and how far, and to 
what cafes, that obedience ought to extend? Thefe paf- 
fages, it may be obferved, inculcate the duty; but they do 
not defcribe the extent of it. The due confideration of this 
diftin€tion is fufficient to vindicate thefe paffages of {erip- 
ture from any explanation of them that fhall favour an un- 
limited paffive obedience. But admitting what many com- 
mentators have ftated, that an opinion was privately che- 
rifhed by the firft Chriftians, which led them to conceive, 
that their converfion to Chriftianity entitled them to new. 
immunities, to an exemption as of right (however they 
might give way to neceffity) from the authority of the 
Roman fovereign; we are furnifhed with a ftill more apt 
and fatisfaétory interpretation of the Apoftle’s words. The 
two paflages apply with great propriety to the refutation 
of this error. Little need be added in explanation of par- 
ticular claufes. St. Paul has faid, * whofoever refifteth the 
power, refifteth the ordinance of God.’ This phrafe, ‘the 
ordinance of God,’ is by many fo interpreted as to autho- 
rize the moft exalted and fuperititious ideas of the regal 
charaéter. But furely fuch interpreters have facrificed 
truth to adulation. For, in the firft place, the expreffion, 
as ufed by St. Paul, is juft as applicable to one kind of 
government, and to one kind of fucceffion, as to another,— 
to the elective magiftrates of a pure republic, as to an ab- 
folute hereditary monarch. In the next place, it is not af- 
firmed of the fupreme magiftrate exclufively, that Ae is the 
ordinance of God; the title, whatever it imports, belongs 
to every inferior officer of the {tate as much as to the highett. 
The divine right of Zings is, like the divine right of confta- 
bles, in the‘law of the land, or even actual and quiet poffeftion 
of ‘their office; a right ratified, we humbly prefume, by 
the divine approbation, fo long as obedience to their autho- 
rity appears to be neceflary or conducive to the common 
welfare. Princes are ordained of God by virtue only of 
that general decree, by which he affents, and adds the 
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fan&tion of his will, ‘to’ every law. of fociety, which’ pros 
motes his own purpofe, the communication of human hap= 
pinefs: according to which idea of their origin and contti- 
tution, and without any repugnancy to the words of St. 
Paul, they are by St. Peter denominated the “ ordinance of 
man.”’ Paley, ubifupra. See Kixc, Law, Liserty, Me- 
NARCHY, PARLIAMENT; PASSIVE obedience, &c. { 

GovERNMENT;, in Grammar, is under{ftood of that con- 
{truétion of nouns and yerbs, wherein they require fome 
ane to be made in others joined or conftru&ted with 
them. 

Conftruction is divided into two parts; that of concord, 
and that of government, called alfo regimen. See Concorp, 
and ReGmen. 

GOVERNOLO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Mincio; 12 miles S. E. of Mantua. 

GOVERNOR, an officer vefted by a king, or fovereign 
prince, with the command and adminiltration of a province, 
place, &c. 

A governor reprefents the king ; and not only commands 
the garrifon, troops, &c. ‘but the citizens, &c. A gover- 
nor of a fortified place was anciently required to hold out 
three attacks, before he furrendered. ; 

Governor is alfo frequently ufed for a prefident or fu- 
perintendant. 

Thus we fay, the governor of the bank; the governor 
and directors of the South Sea company ; the governor of 
an hofpital, &c. 

GOVERY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Rajamundry ; 10 miles W. N.W. of Rajamundry. 

GOUF. See Gotr. 

GOUFRE, in Geography, a town of Canada, in the 
river St. Lawrence ; 50 miles E. of Quebec. 

GOUGANE-Banrza, a lake of Ireland, in the county 
of Cork, not far from Inchigeele. The river Lee rifes im 
a mountain above this lake, through which it flows. It was 
formerly the refidence of St. Fin-Bar, and is vifited by 
great numbers of pilgrims, whilft its romantic beauties: 
attract a few travellers, notwithitanding the ruggednefs of 
the road. : 

GOUGE, Wrt11am, in Biography, who flourifhed in’ 
the former part of the feventeenth century, was born in the. 
parifh of Bow, in the year 1575. He was educated partly 
at St. Paul’s fchool, and partly at Eton, and, in 1595, he 
was elected to King’s college, Cambridge. Here, in due 
time, he performed with much applaufe all the exercifes re- | 
quired by the ftatutes, and took his degrees. In 1607, he 
was admitted into orders, and in the following year obtained 
the re€tory of Blackfriars, London. In this fituation he 
continued during the remainder of his life, difcharging the 
paitoral funGtions with great diligence and fidelity, and 
fetting before his parifhioners an example worthy of imita- 
tion. The zeal with which he performed the duties of his” 
office, led him to eftablith a weekly lecture, ‘which was 
frequented not only by his own people but by many of 
the London clergy, the members of the Inns of Court, 
and the more refpeétable and ferious citizens. In 1628, he 
was admitted to the degree of doétor of divinity, and about 
the fame period he became one of the truitees of the fociety 
that had united for the purpofe of buying up impropria- 
tions, to beftow them on fuch unpatromized clergymen as 
were diltinguifhed for piety and other minifterial qualifica- 
tions, which occafioned his being profecuted in the ftar- 
chamber. In 1653, he: was nominated one of the aflem- 
bly of divines, and was held in fuch reputation by that 
body, that he was often called to fill the moderator’s chair. 

during 
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during his abfence. He was feleéted’ as a proper perfon 
to write notes on the bible, and took, for his fhare of the 
work, from the beginning of the firlt book of Kings to 
that of Jeb. He died in the year 1653, foon after he had 
completed his 78th year. He had, for feveral years, been 
efteemed the father of the London minifters. In his de- 
portment, he was modeft, humble, and affable ; he had a 
pious and benevolent {pirit, and continued to preach as long 
as he had ftrength to walk into the pulpit. Befides the 
«© Annotations’’ already referred to, Dr. Gouge publifhed 
many other theological pieces, as ** A Commentary on the 
Epiitle to the Hebrews ;’ ** An Expofition of the Lord’s 
.Prayer ;’’ “* The whole Armour of God,’’ &c. 

oucr, Tuomas, fon of the preceding, was born at 
Bow, in the year 1605; and having, in his academical 
courfe, followed the fteps of his father, he was firft chofen 
fellow of his college, and afterwards prefented with a living 
at Colfden, near Croydon, in Surrey, where he continued 
but a fhort time; and, in 1638, he undertook the more im- 
portant charge of St. Sepulchre’s parifh, London. During 
a period of twenty-four years he difcharged the duties of 
his. profeffion with the moft exemplary zeal. Betides 
preaching twice every Sunday, and often on week days, 
he vifited his flock, catechifed their children, enquired into 
and relieved the wants of the poor, and devifed plans for 
their employment. He is faid to have given the hint which 
produced the humane and benevolent inftitutions of Mr. 
Firmin, which have been referred to in the memoir of that 
excellent citizen. When the act of Uniformity took place, 
he was too confcientious to facrifice his principles on the 
fhrine of power, and was ejected from his living. His time 
was now zealoufly devoted to a¢ts of beneficence and cha- 
rity. He employed his own fortune, which was confiderable, 
in relieving the wants of his poorer brethren, who, on ac- 
count of their non-conformity, were deprived of their 
means of fubfiftence; and he was a fuccefsful applicant to the 
rich, from whom he received large fums, which were applied 
to that humane purpofe. Inthe year 1671, he fet about 
a plan for introducing knowledge and religion into the dif- 
ferent parts of Wales, which at that period were in the 
moft deplorable darknefs. He eftablifhed fchools in dif- 
ferent towns where the poor were willing that their chil- 
dren fhould be taught the elements of learning, and he un- 
dertook to pay all the expences which were incurred in 
the outfet of the bufinefs. By degrees thefe fchools amounted 
to between three and four hundred, and they were all an- 
nually vifited by Mr. Gouge, when he carefully enquired 
into the progrefs made by the young people, before whom 
he occafionally preached in a ftyle adapted to their age 
and circumftances in life, until he was obliged to defift by 
profecutions carried on againft him in the ecclefiaftical 
courts. With the affiftance of his friends, whofe purfes 
were ever open at his command, he printed eight thoufand 
copies of the bible in the Welfh language, a thoufand of 
thefe were diftributed freely among thofe who could not 
afford to purchafe them, and the reit were fent to the cities 
and chief towns in the principality, to be fold at reafon- 
able rates. He procured likewife the church catechifm, 
and other practical pieces, to be printed in the Welth lan- 
guage, and diltributed among the poor. To thefe and 
fuch like charitable undertakings did Mr. Gouge devote his 
time, his talents, and his fortune, when precluded by the 
intolerance of the laws from officiating in the capacity of 
a preacher He was accuftomed to fay with pleafure, 
“that he had two livings, which he would not exchange 
for two of the greateft in England.’ Thefe were Wales, 
where he travelled every year to diffufe the principles of 
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knowledge, piety, and charity: and Chrift’s Hofpitaf, 
where he catechifed and inftructed the children in the funda 
mental principles of religion. He died fuddenly in 1681, 
in the feventy-feventh year of his age. His death was re- 
garded as a public lofs. A faneral fermon was preached 
on the occafion by Dr. Tillotfon, afterwards archbifhop of 
Canterbury ; who, at the conclufion of an animated eulo- 
glum on his piety and virtue, obferves, that « all things 
confidered, there have not, fince the primitive times of 
Chriftianity, been many among the fons of men, to whom 
that glorious character of the fon of God might be better 
applied, that «he went about doing good.’? And Mr. 
Baxter, in his Narrative of his own Life and Times, fays 
of Mr. Gouge, “ I never heard any one perfon, of what- 
ever rank, fort, or feét foever, fpeak one word to his dif- 
honour, or name any fault that they charged on his life 
or doctrine; no, not the prelatifts themfelves, fave only 
that he conformed not to their impofitions ; and that he did 
fo much good with fo much induftry.’? This eminent Chrif- 
tian divine publifhed a few practical pieces, ef which the 
following may be mentioned ; ‘* The Principles of Religion 
Explained :” « A Word to Sinners:’’ « Chriftian Direc- 
tions to walk with God:” “ The fureft and fafeft Way 
of Thriving, viz. by Charity to the Poor ;” «The Young 
Man’s Guide through the Wildernefs of this World.” 
Gen. Biog. Neal’s Hilt. of the Puritans. 

GOUGE, an inftrument ufed by divers artificers ; being 
a fort of round, hollow chiffel ; ferving to cut holes, chan- 
nels, grooves, &c. in wood, ftone, &c. 

GOUGEON, Joun, in Biography, a French {culptor 
and architect in the reigns of Francis I. and his fucceffors, is 
reckoned the firft who introduced a true tafte for feulpture 
in France, and freed it from the barbarifm of former times. 
He was employed in many of the public works with which 
Paris began to be decorated in the reign of Francis I. Of 
thefe the moit confiderable is the fountain of the Nymphs, 
called the Innocents, finifhed in the year 1550. Among the 
other remains of his workmanfhip is a tribune in the hall des 
Cent-Suiffes, at the Louvre, enriched with fculptures, and 
fupported by four gigantic Caryatides. He was an able 
medalift, and {truck feveral pieces for Catharine de Medicis, 
which are fought by the curious. He generally worked in 
{mall, and there are no detached figures or groups by his 
hand. His reliefs are executed with tafte, his drapery is 
light and elegant, his figures graceful and flexible, but their 
attitudes fomewhat forced. He was a Huguenot, and was 
fhot as he was working on a {caffold, on the infamous St. 
Bartholomew’s day, 1570. Gen. Biog. 

GOUGH’s Istanp, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Southern Atlantic ocean, difcovered by captain Gough in 
1715. It is very high land, in S. lat. 40° 15'. W. long. 
81° 57’. Some doubt being entertained with refpeé to its 
true longitude, it was recommended to M. de la Peroufe to 
afcertain its true pofition, as it lies in the way of fhips going 
direétly to India, or China, early in the feafon, without 
touching at the Cape. 

GOUJET, Craupe Perer, in Biography, was born at 
Paris in 1697. His father, a taylor by trade, in vain op- 
pofed his inclination for a {tudious life. He was educated 
among the Jefuits, and, having taken orders, became a canon 
of the church of St. Jacques de !’Hdpital in Paris. He 
was an affociate of feveral academies in France, and was ge- 
nerally efteemed for his learning, and alfo on account of the 
mildnefs of his temper and the purity of his morals. He 
died in 1767, and had collected a library of ten thoufand © 
well chofen volumes, which was the bafis of his numerous 
works. Of thefe, the following may be mentioned, ‘ Vies 
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des Saints,” in two vols. gto. * Supplement to Moreri’s 
DiAionary,"’ two vols. folio. ¢ Bibliotheque des Ecrivains 
Vcelefiaftiques,’’ three vols. 8vo. ‘ Difcours fur le Renou- 
vellement des Etudes depuis le xiv Siecle.’ « De l'Etat 
des Sciences en France depuis la Mort de Charlemagne 
jufgu’a celle du Roi Robert.” This differtation obtained 
for the author the prize of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
and he was complimented by a deputation from that body, 
defiring permiffion to nominate him to the vacant place of 
the deceafed abbé Vertot. Goujet was likewife author of 
«* Bibliotheque Frangoife, ou Hittoire de la Litterature Fran- 
coife,’’ 18 volumes 12mo. which is reckoned his moft valua- 
ble work. Moreri. 

GOUJIN, ia Geography, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira; 12 miles S.W. of St. Joao de Pef- 

ucira. 
. GOVINPOUR, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 26 
miles 5. of Bahar.—Alfo, a town of Bengal; 10 miles W. 
of Nuldingah. 
;OULAMCONDA, atown of Hindooftan, in the My- 
fore; 9 miles S. of Gooty. 

GOULART, Sinov, in Biography, a French Proteftant 
divine, was born at Senlis in 1543. He began his ttudies 
late in life, but by perfevering induitry, he made a great pro- 
ficiency in the learned languages, and was chofen paftor of 
the church of which Calvin had been minifter. Here he 
difcharged the duties of his office with much diligence and 
fuccefs, till within a few years of his death, which took 
place in 1628, when he was about 85 years of age. He 
edited many works, performing at the fame time the bufinefs 
of a commentator. Among thefe were the “ Works of 
Plutarch ;”’ « St. Cyprian’s Works;’’  Seneca’s Works,”’ 
&c. He made a colleétion of * Remarkable Hiftories’’ in 
2 vols. 8vo., and wrote feveral pieces relating to the Inf- 
tory of his own times. The mott interefting and curious of 
the latter defcription is his “ Colleétion of the moft memo- 
rable events which occurred during the League, with notes 
and original documents,’’ in fix yols. 4to. Many of his 
pieces were anonymous, but to thefe he ufually affixed the 
initials S. G. S. fignifying “ Simon Goulart Senlifien.’? 
He had fuch an extenfive acquaintance with the literature of 
his time, and knew fo well to whom different publications, 
that were printed without the writer’s name, were to be at- 
tributed, that Henry III. of France, being defirous of 
knowing who was the author of a piece publifhed under the 
aflumed name of Stephanus Junius Brutus, and intended to 
propagate republican doétrines, fent a perfon to Geneva to 
enquire into the matter of Goulart, but the latter refufed to 
communicate the faét, for fear of expofing the author to fe- 
rious injury. Moreri. Bayle. 

GOULDSBOROUGH Harzour, in Geography, a 
harbour of the United States of America, in the diftrict of 
Main. N. lat. 44° 25’. W. long. 67° 53’. 

GOULERGAUT, a town of Thibet; 28 miles S. of 
Deuprag. 

GOULOUR, atown of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Sanore ; 18 miles N. of Sanore. 

GOULSTON, Tueopore, in Biography, was the fon 
ef William, reétor of Wymondham, and was born in 
Northamptonfhire. He became probationer fellow of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, in 1596: and, after applying himfelf to 
the ftudy of phyfic in this univerfity, he practifed for a time 
with confiderable reputation at Wymondham and its 
neighbourhood. At length, after taking his doctor’s degree 
in 1610, he removed to London, and became a fellow of the 
College of Phyficians, and afterwards cenfor. He refided 
in the parifh of St. Martin’s, near Ludgate, and was in 
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great efteem, as well for claffical learning and theology, as 
for the pra¢tice of his profeflion. He died in the year 1632 ; 
and by an article in his will teftified fuch regard to the inte- 
re(ts of medicine, as entitles him to grateful commemoration. 
This was a bequeit of 200 pounds, to purchafe a rent charge 
for the maintenance of an anual pathological lecture within 
the College of Phyficians, to be read by one of the four 
youngelt do@tors of the College. The public has been in- 
debted on feveral occafions to this inititution for ingenious 
differtations, delivered as Gulftonian Leétnres ; as thofe of 
Dr. Muigrave; Dr. Fordyce’s Treatile on Digettion 5 
&e. 

Dr. Goulfton publifhed the following works. ‘¢ Verfie 
Latina et Paraphrafis in Ariftotelis Rhetoricam.”? Lond. 
1619, &c. <‘ Ariflotelis de Poetica Liber, Latine conyer- 
fus et Analytica Methodo illuftratus.”” Lond 1623. And 
after his death, his intimate friend Thomas Gataker, B. D. 
publifhed his ‘ Verfio, varie Leétiones et sAnnotationes 
Critice in opufcula varia Galeni.”” Lond. 1640. Aikin, 
Biograph. Mem. of Med. 

GOUMEL, in Geography, a town of Africa, and capital 
of the country of the Foulahs, and refidence of the Siratik. 
N. lat. 16° 16’. W. long. 11° 32'. j 

GOUNDA, a town of Hindooitan, in Oude; 32 miles 
E.N.E. of Manickpour. 

GOUPIA, in Botany. See GrossopETALUM. 

GOUPIL, James, in Biography, a phyfician of the 
fixteenth century, was born in the province of Poitou. He 
acquired a confiderable knowledge of the ancient languages, 
and afterwards direéted his ftudies to medicine, in the fchools 
of Paris, where he graduated in 1547. His talents attracted 
the attention of the court, and he was appointed by Henry 
IL. to the profeflorfhip of medicine in the royal college, in 
1555, a vacancy being occafioned by the death of Sylvins. 
He is principally known as an editor and annotator of the 
writings of Diofcorides, Alexander Trallian, A€tuarius, 
and fome other Greek writers: and he was engaged in the 
fame labour, in refpect to fome of the writings of Hippo- 
orate when his {tudies were terminated by death, in 1568. 
Eloy. 

GOUR, called alfo Lucknouti, in Geography, the ane 
cient capital of Bengal, fuppofed to be the “ Gangia 
Regia’’ of Ptolemy, which ftood on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about 25 miles below Rajemul. _N. lat. 24° 53’. 
E. long. 88° 14’. It was the capital of Bengal 730 years 
B.C. and was repaired and beautified by Acbar, A.D. 
1575, who gave it the name of “ Jennuteabad,” which 
name part of the circar in which it was fituated ftill bears. 
It was deferted, as it is faid, on account of the infalubrity 
of its air. Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the 
moft reafonable calculation, it is not lefs than 15 miles in 
length, along the old bank of the Ganges, and from two ta 
three in breadth. Several villages ftand on part of its {cite ; 
the remainder is either covered with thick forefts, the habi- 
tations of tygers and other beafts of prey, or become arable 
land, whofe foil is chiefly compoled of brick-duft.. The 
principal ruins are a mofque lined with black marble, elabo- 
rately wrought; and two gates of the citadel, which are 
grand and lofty. The bricks, which continue to be ar 
article of merchandize, are of a peculiarly folid and dura- 
ble texture. ; 

GOURA, or Gura, a town of the duchy of Warfaw 
on the Viltula; 12 miles from Warfaw. = 

GOVRA, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 35 
miles E. of If{pahan. 

GOURAY, a cape on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Jerfey ; 4 miles FE. of St. Helier —Alfo, a town of France, 
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in the department of the North Coafts; 8 miles S. of Lat- 
balle, ; 

GOURD, in Botany. See Cucurnira. 

Gourp, Bitler. See Corocynruis. 

Gourp, Jndian tree. See CRESCENTIA: 

Gourp, Sour. See Baopan. 

Gourn-worm, the Englifh name of a fpecies of worm 
found in the inteftines of feveral animals. It has this name 
from its refembling the feed of the gourd in figure. 

GOURDON, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lot, and principal place of a diftriGt, 16 
miles N. of Cahors. N. lat. 46° 44‘. E. long. 1° 28'. The 
place contains 3703, and the canton 12,115 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 150 kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

GOURDY, Legs of Horfés. See Grease. 

GOUREY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oude ; 10 miles N. W. of Lucknow. 

GOURGONG, a town of Hindooftan, in Allahabad ; 
1o miles N. of Corah. 

GOURGOUTY, a town of Hindooftan, in Gelconda ; 
36 miles W. S.W. of Rachore. 

GOURIN, a town of France, in the department of the 
Morbihan, and chief place of acanton, in the diltriét of 
Pontivy ; 26 miles W.N.W. of Pontivy. The place 
contains 3674, and the canton 11,819 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 2424 kiliometres, in five communes. 

GOURMA, atown of Abyffinia, on the coafl of the 
Red fea. N. lat 14° 52/. 

GOURMUNGUL, a town of Hindooftan, in Gol- 
conda; 12 miles S.W. of Malkar. 

GOURMELEN, Ertexye, in Biography, was a na- 
tive of Brittany, and was fent at an early age to Paris, 
where he itudied furgery, and afterwards medicine ; in the 
latter of which he took the degree of doctor in the year 
1559, and was elected dean of the faculty in November, 
1574. Surgery, however, continued to be the favourite 
object-of his attention, and he was appointed by Henry III. 
profeffor of furgery in the Royal College in the year 1588. 
But he did not long fill his chair, for he died in 1594. His 
writings, which were valuable in their day, have now lott 
their intereft, in confequence of the great improvements of 
medern furgery : they confift of a ‘* Synopfis Chirurgie,” 
printed in 1566, and afterwards tranflated into French ;— 
a Latin tranflation of Hippocrates “ De Alimento,’’ with 
a commentary ;—and a treatife, entitled “ Chirurgie Artis 
ex Hippocratis et Veterum decretis ad rationis normam 
redaéte, Libri tres,’’ 1580. Eloy. Dict. Hitt. 

GOURNAT, Le Jars pe, Mary, was bornat Paris in 
1506. She was, while very young, deprived of her father, 
and acquired an adoptive one inthe celebrated Michael Mon- 
tagne, who became the object of her enthufialtic admira- 
tion. After the death of Montagne fhe became heirefs of 
his writings, and publifhed an edition of his ‘“ Eflays,”? de- 
dicated to cardinal Richelieu. She had well improved the 
leffons of youth, and was intimately acquainted with the 
learned languages. She maintained a correfpondence with 
many of the moft eminent literary characters of the age, by 
fome of whom fhe was honoured with the title of the «* Tenth 
Mufe ;” by others fhe was denominated the “Trench Sy- 
ren ;'’ it is not, however, improbable, that the uncommon- 
nefs of female learning at that time in France, rather than 
the intrinfic merit of her writings, excited admiration. In 
her own language fhe wrote a iliff and awkward ftyle, and 
her talte in reading was ufually turned to the compilations and 
eommentaries of paft ages. She paffed her life in celibacy, 
contented with a {mall penfion from the court, and much 
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efteemed by her particular friends, fome of whom were 
perfons of high rank. She died at Paris in 1645, in her 
79th year, and was honoured with many epitaphs from li- 
terary characters. Her works were collected in a quarto 
volume, under the title of « Les Avis ou les prefens de la 
Demoifelle de Gournai.’”? Her temper was apt to be vio- 
Jent, and fhe was very refentful of real or fuppofed injuries ; 
by thefe means fhe made herfelf many enemies, who attacked 
her in their writings, in which neither her perfon, nor the 
defects in her character were fpared. Bayle. Moreri. 

GOURNAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftrit of Neufchatel, 24 miles E. of Rouen. N. 
latsuaomizore uke. long. 1° 47'.. The place contains 3543, 
and the canton 11,301 inhabitants, ona territory of 180 ki- 
liometres, in 19 communes. 

GOURNE]I, a town of Egypt, on the {cite of the an- 
cient Thebes. 

sOUROCK. See Greenock. 

GOURRY, a town of Abyflinia; 35 miles S.W. of 
Affab. 

GOURVILLE, Jouy Heravrn px, in Biography, born 
at Rochefoucauld in 1625, was taken by the celebrated duke 
of that title into his fervice as valet de chambre, but in a 
fhort time he became his confidential friend. He was pa- 
tronized by the great Conde, and was employed by the fu- 
perinrendant Fouquet, in public bufinefs.. So well did he 
approve himfelf to his employers for political talents and in- 
tegrity that he was propofed to the king as fuccefior to Col- 
bert in the miniftry. He died in 1705, leaving behind him 
« Memoirs of his Life from 1642 to 1698,’ in two volumes 
1z2mo. Thefe memoirsare written with franknefs and fim- 
plicity, in a lively, though incorrect ftyle, and they con- 
tain many curious and well authenticated anecdotes of the 
minifters and principal perfons of his time, of which, it is 
faid, Voltaire made much ufe. Moreri. 

GOURY Pasuyum, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by the people of the Eaft Indies to a kind of orpiment of a 
deep yellow colour, veined with red in feveral places, and 
in fome with white. It is found principally at the bottoms 
of mountains. They calcine it feveral times, and afterwards 
give it internally after intermitting fevers, and ufe it exter 
nally in ointments for the itch. 

GOUSSET, James, in Biography, was born at Blois 
in the year 1635. He was educated for the miniftry, and 
was chofen pattor of the Proteftant church at Poitiers in the 
year 1662. He was thrice invited to undertake the pro- 
fefforfhip of divinity at Saumur, but refufed to quit his flock 
till compelled to become a fugitive from the kingdom, in con- 
fequence of the revocation of the edi4 of Nantz. On this 
occafion he took refuge in Holland, and afterwards was 
fettled, as French minilter, at Groningen, where he likewife 
exercifed the offices of profeflor of divinity, and of the He- 
brew language in the univerfity of that city. He died there 
in 1704, inhis fixty-ninth year. His principal works were 
“ Differtations in Controverfy with the Jews,’ 1699. 
“« Commentarii Lingue Hebraice,’’? 1702, which forma 
valuable Hebrew dictionary, of which the beft edition was 
publifhed at Leipficin 1743. ‘¢ Diilertationes in Epiftolam 
Pauli ad Hebreos,”? &c. 1712. At his death he left be- 
hind him numerous MSS., among which are commentaries’ 
upon the whole of the facred {criptures. Moreri. 

GOUST, Gour,.a French term, for what the Italians 
call guflo, and we ta/fle. ae 

GOUT, in Medicine, a difeafe principally chiraterized, 
by inflammatory attacks of the joints, more efpecially of the’ 

Foot, 
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foot, which return at intervals, and are conneéted with 
derangement of the digeftive organs. The term, however, 
includes fuch a variety of morbid affeCtions, in its extended 
fénfe, that it is not eafy to give a concife definition of it ; 
and we muft have recourfe to a more ample defcription of 
thofe affections, in order to convey a juit notion of its figni- 
fication. 

The ancient phyficians included all the varieties of inflam- 
mation, that are liable to occur in the joints, under the ge- 
neral term, Arthritis, (from ceSeo:, a joint, with the termina- 
tion ifis, denoting inflammation,) for the diftinétions, made 
by modern phyficians, between the two modifications of im- 
flammation in the joints, now denominated gout and rheu- 
matifm, had not then been attended to. The term rth- 
ritis, however, was ufed both as a generic and {pecific term, 
and fignified, not only inflammation of the joints generally, 
but the ordinary form of gout by way of excellence. But 
the Greeks alfo gave fpecific names to the varieties of ar- 
thritis, according to the particular joints which the difeafe 
occupied : thus, for the ordinary form of gout in the foot 
the term xodxyex, podagra, was employed, which alfo be- 
camea generic title ; for gout in the hand, the word ysigcyex, 
chiragra ; and for gout in the knee, yovryex, gonagra; and 
fo on. Among the fpecies of arthritis was alfo included the 
ifchias, fciatica, or hip-gout, which is now deemed a fpecies 
of rheumatifm. Thefe terms the Romans adopted; and 
they are ftill retained in medical language. Our vernacular 
term gout, which came to us probably through the French, 
/a goutte, originated in the dark ages among the humoral patho- 
logifts, who confidered the difeafe as arifing from the flow 
depofition of a morbid humour, guttatim, a3 it were, upon 
the joints; hence, the name gutta, or drop, was applied to 
the difeafe. This term, according to Du Cange, was ufed 
hy Radulfus, a Dominican of the 13th century, who writes, 
«cum gutta, quam podagram vel arthreticam vocant, fre- 
quenter vexaretur.’’ Mufgrave de Arthritide. 

In confequence of the various forms which gout affumes, 
phyficians have divided it under two heads, regular and irre- 
gular gout, or, as fome have termed it, tonic and atonic gout ; 
the former occurring in the earlier periods of life, while the 
ftrength or tone of the fyftem remains unbroken; the 
Jatter, after a certain degree of weaknefs, or atony of the 
eonttitution, has been produced by the frequent attacks of 
the difeafe, advanced age, or other caufes. 
defcribe the fymptoms by which thefe forms ‘of the difeafe 
are charaCterized, and afterwards fate the caufes and method 
of treatment, together with the {peculations of pathologifts, 
refpeéting the nature of the difeafe, beginning with an ac- 
count of the paroxy{m of 

Regular Gout.—It is an inflammatory affeétion of the 
joints of the foot, which conftitutes what is ealled a fit or 
paroxyfm of the regular gout. This fometimes comes on fud- 
denly without any warning of its approach; but it is gene- 
rally preceded by feveral fymptoms, efpecially by thofe of 
indigeftion, as heart-burn, flatulence, and heavinefs after 
meals, with eructations of acid or bitter matters, and fome 
degree of languor and torpor of the body ; but immediately 
before the fit the appetite is fometimes unufually fharp, 
There is alfo often an unufual coldnefs of the feet and legs 
for afew days preceding the fit, with the ceffation of the 
perfpiration about the former ; a frequent numbnefs, alter- 
nating with a fenfe of prickling, along the whole of the 
tower extremities ; occafional cramps of the mufcles of the 
#egs; and an unufual turgefcence of the veins, are occa- 
fionally obferved. 

The attack is fometimes felt in the evening, but more 
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commonly about two or three o'clock in the morning ; 
when the patient is awakened from a quiet fleep by a pain 
affeGting one foot, generally the ball or firft joint of the 
great toe, but fometimes the other parts of the foot, or the 
ankle. This pain is accompanied with more or lefs of 
chillinefs and fhivering, which, as the pain increafes, gradually 
ceafe, and are fucceeded by a hot {tage of pyrexia, or fymp- 
tomatic fever, which continues during the fame time as the 
pain. ‘The pain becomes by degrees more and more violent : 
at firft it is attended with a fenfation, as if warm water were 
poured upon the membranes affected, and is faid to refemble 
the pain of a diflocated joint; as it becomes fevere it is 
fometimes defcribed as refembling the pain of a tenfion, or 
laceration of the ligaments, fometimes as like that from the 
gnawing of a dog, and fometimes as a feeling of weight and 
conftriétion of the membranes of the part, which becomes 
fo exquifitely tender, as not to endure the weight of the bed- 
clothes, nor even the fhaking of the room from a perfon 
walking brifkly in it. Hence, great reftlefsnefs of the 
whole body, and efpecially of the part affected, always 
accompanies the fit; the patient conftantly changing his 
pofture, with a view to eafe the pain, which, neverthelefs, 
continues fevere all the following day, until mid-night, 
after which it gradually remits ; and about two or three in- 
the morning, that is, after twenty-four hours from the firft 
attack, it commonly ceafes almoft entirely ; and this freedom, 
with the breaking out of a free perfpiration, allows the 
patient to fall afleep. On waking, he finds the pain flight, 
and the part affeted with fome rednefs and fwelling. ‘ 
When a paroxy{m has thus come on, although the violent 
pain, after the period of twenty-four hours, be confiderably 
diminifhed, yet the patient is not entirely without pain. 
For fome days he has a return every evening of pain and - 
fever, which continue, with more or lefs violence, till 
morning. After continuing in this manner for feveral days, 
the difeafe fometimes goes off entirely, not to return till 
after a long interval ; and in fuch cafes it generally leaves 
the perfon in very perfe& health, enjoying greater eafe and 
alacrity in the fun&tions both of body and mind, than he 
had for a long time before experienced. 4 
It often happens, however, that the difeafe does not thus 
{peedily quit the patient, efpecially when he has previoufly 
fuffered confiderably from its attacks. For, inftead of 
ceafing altogether after a few days, it feizes the other: 
foot in the fame manner as it did the former, both in refpeé& 
to the vehemence and duration of the pain. Moft com- 
manly the foot firft affected becomes quite eafy, in fucha 
cafe, and even as ftrong and healthy as if it had not been dif- 
eafed ; but fometimes both feet are affected together, and 
with equal violence. When this happens, the fucceeding 
exacerbations, as Sydenham remarks, are lefs regular both, 
as to the time of coming on, and as to their continuance ; 
but the pain always increafes in the evening and remits. 
in the morning; and what is called a fit of the gout, _ 
which goes off fooner or later, according to the age and 
con{titution of the patient, is made up of a number 
of thefe little fits. For when this difeafe las two or,» 
three months, it is not to be efteemed one continued fit, 
but rather a feries or aflemblage of fmall fits, the lait of 
which proves milder and fhorter, until the whole is termi-- 
nated. In ftrong conftitutions, and fuch as have the gout 
feldom, the attack is commonly finifhed in fourteen days ; 
but in thofe of advanced life, or who-have frequent returns 
of the difeafe, thefe feries of fits will continue for two 
months ; and in fuch perfons as are more debilitated, either 
by age or the long continuance of the diforder, it will:not” 
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wo off till the fummer advances, (beginning, as is moft 
common, in January, or early in February,) which feems to 
drive it away. 

When the fit is going off, a violent itching feizes the 
foot, efpecially between the toes, and the cnticle peels off. 
The appetite and {trength return fooner or later, according 
to the greater or lefs feverity of the preceding fit, and the 
interval of health between the paroxy{ms is generally nearly 
in the fame ratio ; 7. e. longer mm properticn to the greater 
violence of the laft fit. At the beginning of the difeafe, 
Dr. Cullen obferves, the returns of it are fometimes only 
once in three or four years; but after forme time the inter- 
vals become fhorter, and the attacks become annual: after- 
wards they come twice each year, and at length recur 
feveral times during the whole courfe of autumn, winter, 
and {pring ; and as it happens that, when the fits are 
frequent, the paroxy{ms become alfo longer, fo, in the 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, the patient is hardly ever 
tolerably free from it, except, perhaps, for two or three 
months in fummer. 

Before the difeafe becomes thus inveterate, however, it 
has gradually affumed other appearances, and attacked 
other parts of the body. At firft it commonly affects one 
foot only; but atterwards every paroxyf{m affeéts both 
feet, the one after the other, and then both together; and 
its changes of place, as it continues to recur, are not only 
from one foot to the other, but alfo from the feet into other 
joints, as the hands, wrifls, elbows, knees, &c.; fo that 
there is fcarcely a joint in the body that is not, on one 
oceafion or other, affeted. It fometimes feizes on two 
different joints at the fame time ; but more commonly it is 
feyere in a fingle joint only; and pafles fucceflively from 
one joint to another ; fo that the patient’s aflliction is often 
protracted for a long time. The pains, indeed, are com- 
monly lefs violent, in this ftate of the difeafe, than they 
were at firit; but, in addition to them, lofs of appetite, 
ficknefs, and other fymptoms of the atomic gout, now 
affic&t him. Befides, in the intervals between the firft 
paroxy{ms of the diforder, the joints which had been affected 
were entirely reftored to their former fupplenefs and ftrength, 
and were-free from pain or uneafinefs, and all the functions 
of life were well performed. But in this protracted con- 
dition of the difeafe, the joints remain not only weak and {tiff, 
atter the termination of the fit, but they become at length fo 
contraéted and difabled, that although the patient can 
fland, and perhaps walk a little, yet it is very flowly, and 
with great lamenefs and difficulty, fo that he is {carcely able 
to move from rcom to room; and fometimes the joints 
lofe their motion altogether. 

In many perfons, though not in all, when the difeafe has 
frequently recurred, this immobility of the joints is farther 
increafed by the formation of concretions, of a chalky ap- 
pearance, upon the outfide of them, and for the moft part 
immediately under the fkin. The fecretion or depofition of 
this matter is charateriftic of the difeafe, being the confe- 
quence of gouty inflammation alone, It feems to be depo- 
fited at firlt in a fluid form, but afterwards becomes dry 
and firm ; in which ftate the concretions have the appear- 
ance of a friable earthy fubftance, and have been called 
CuarK-/lenes (which fee). From the invefligations of Dr. 
Wollalton, however, and other modern chemitts, it has been 
afcertained that tey contain no calcareous or earthy matter, 
but confilt of a neutral falt, formed by the combination of 
the lithic or uric acid, with the fixed alkali, foda,—conttitut- 
ing a lithate or urate of foda, Thefe concretions form prin- 
cipally about the joints of the toes and fingers, in little no- 
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dules, which Sydenham compares to erab’s eyes ; but fome- 
times they appear about the larger joints, as the elbow and 
knee, occafioning a whitifh {welling almoft as large as an 
egg, which becomes gradually inJamed and red. Mr. Wat- 
fon has related an example of a very extenfive depofition of 
urate of foda, in a gouty man, who was a martyr to the 
difeafe. Chalk-ftones not only enveloped the joints of his 
great toes, formed tumours upon his legs, and, being mixed 
with the fynovia of the large joints, rendered this fluid as 
thick as cream ; but * the joints of the fingers were fwelled 
and knotty, every knot being a lump of chalk ; and I was 
told,” he adds, ‘that when he played at cards. he ufed fre- 
quently to fcore up the game with his knuckles.” (See 
Medical Communications, vol, i. art. 3.—See alfo Parkin- 
fon’s Obf. on the Nature and Cure of Gout, p. 5.) 

Such is the progrefs of gout, asit afieéts the joints, and 
while it may, therefore, be called regular gout. Syden- 
ham, indeed, and fome other writers, confine the appellation 
of regular to gout in the feet only; and confider it as irregu= 
lar, when it attacks the hands or other joints. But Dr. Cul- 
len, Warner, andthe phyficians of the prefent day, in gene- 
ral, agree in calling the difeafe, when it confifts only of an 
inflammatory affection of the joints, the regular gout : “ and,” 
Dr. Cullen obferved, «* whatever fymptoms we can per- 
ceive to be conneéted with, or to depend upon, the difpo- 
fition which produces that inflammatory affection, but with- 
out its teking place, or being prefent at the fame time, we 
name the irregular gout.’ Firft Lines, § 518. 

Lrregular gout, anomalous, internal or atovic gout, asit 
has been alfo called, confifts of various fymptoms of difor- 
der in the internal organs of the body, which do not differ 
from the fymptoms affecting the fame organs under other 
circumitances ; it is, therefore, fufpe€ted that thefe fymp- 
toms are of gouty origin, when they occur in perfons bear- 
ing the marks of a gouty diathefis or difpofition : and efpe- 
cially when, in fuch habits, either a manifeft tendency te, 
the inflammatory affeCtion of the joints has formerly appeared, 
or when the fymaptoms alluded to are intermixed with, and 
are relieved by, fome degree of the inflammatory affection. 
The morbid fymptoms which appear, in fuch cafes, and are 
confidered as figns of atonic gout, are principally affections 
of the ftomach ; fuch as a of appetite, indigeftion, and 
its various concomitants of ficknefs, naufea, vomiting, 
flatulency, acid eruétations, and pains in the region of the 
ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are frequently accompanied 
with pains and cramps in the upper extremities of the body, 
which are relieved by the difcharge of wind from the fto- 
mach. Together with thefe atleétions of the ftomach, 
coftivenefs alfo commonly occurs; but fometimes a loofe. 
nefs with colic pains. "Thefe affections of the alimentary 
canal are often attended with all the fymptoms of hypochon- 
Griafis ; as dejection of mind, a conitant and anxious atten- 
tion to the flighteft feelings, an imaginary aggravation of thefe, 
and an apprehentfion of danger from them. — Jn the fame ato- 
nic gout, the vifcera of the thorax are alfo fometimes affeet- 
ed, and palpitations, faintings, and aflhma occur. And tke 
head alfo is often difordered, with pains, giddinefs, fomno- 
lency, and even apopleétic and paralytic affeCtions. (Cul- 
len. See alfo Mufgrave “ De Arthritide Anomala,” where 
thefe various modifications of irfegular gout are deferibed at 
length ; and Warner’s Full and Plain Account of the 
Gout,” where his obfervations are tranflated, pp. 70—go, 
fecond edit.) 

We may here remark, in pafling, that many errors have 
probably been committed, in contidering almoit every fpe- 
cigs of indifpofition, that occurs in gouty habits, as arifing 
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from the gouty diathefis. We remember to have heard this 
point ftrenuoully infifted upon by the able profeffor of phyfic, 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory. Many of 
the fymptoms above enumerated are obvioutly connected with 
the impaired funétions of the ftomach, and occur in dyfpep- 
fia, or indigeftion, in habits not gouty 5 fuch are the various 
hypochondriac fenfations ; the palpitations of the heart, often 
arifing from over-diftenfion of the ftomach with flatus, by 
which the heart is mechanically preffed upwards : the cramps 
in different parts of the body, which are often relieved by a 
difcharge of wind from the ftomach ; the difficulty of breath- 
ing, often occafioned by great diftenfion of the ftomach, 
which impedes the defcent of the diaphragm ; and the 
head-ache, giddinefs, &c. which are daily obferved to be 
conneéted with impaired digeftion. On the other hand, in- 
flammatory diforders of the lungs and other vifcera, con- 
geltions in the head, inducing head-ache, fomnolency, verti- 
go, &c., and ultimately various degrees of paralytic and 
apopleétic difeafe, not effentially different, in any refpect, 
from the fame affeGtions in habits not tainted with gout, have 
probably been fuffered to go on, and to prove fatal, under 
2 notion that they were gouty, and the proper remedies 
have been therefore neglected. : 

The irregular gout occurs in a lefs équivocal form, when 
the inflammatory {tate of the joints has come on in the ufual 
manner, but when, without arifing to the ordinary degree, 
er at leaft without continuing for the ufual time, and receding 

radually, as is common, the pain and inflammation fudden- 
i and entirely ceafe, while fome internal part becomes dif- 
ordered. This has been called the retrocedent or repelled gout. 
When the gout is thus retrocedent, the fame infernal parts are 
attacked, and the fame diforders produced, as in the irregu- 
Jar or atonic gout, where no previous imperfeCt attack upon 
the joints had fhewn itfelf. The ftomach is for the moft 
part commonly affected, whence violent pain, ficknefs, vo- 
miting, anxiety, &c.: the heart and lungs are alfo cecation- 
ally attacked ; and fometimes the,occurrence of apoplexy, 
palfy, or delirium, mark the head as the feat of thie retro- 
eedent difeafe. 

Another variety of irrégular gout has been denominated 
mifplaced gout ; namely, when, inftead of the joints of the 
extremities, the ftomach, brain, lungs, inteftines, kidnies, 
or bladder, become affected with fymptoms of inflammation, 
which give way upon the appearance of the inflammaticn 
in the extremities, when that takes ‘place. This inflamma- 
tion of the internal organs, however, is indicated by the fame 
fymptoms which accompany inflammation of the fame parts, 
arifing under other circumitances, and in conflitutions not 
gouty : andit has probably been fometimes fuppofed to be 
of gouty origin, when it arofe from the ordinary caufes. 
Dr. Cullen atfirms, that he never met with any initances of 
anifplaced gout in his practice, and that no cafe has been dif- 
tin¢tly made out by medical writers, except that of pulmo- 
nary inflammation. But he had known two varieties of in- 
ternal difeafe alternate with external gouty infamination ; 
wiz. the one an affection of the neck of the bladder, pro- 
ducing pain, flrangury, and eatarrhus ve ; the other an 
nffeGtion of the rectum, fometimes marked by pain alone in 
that part, and fometimes by bemorrheidal fll ; 

Such are the phenomena, by which the vari 
yepular and irregular gout are chiefly character:2 
nest objeét of our inquiry will be ihe 

Caujes of Gout.—Among the predi{pofing caufes of gout, 
an original peculiatity of conttitution, ofcen tranfinitted from 
the parent to the offspring, appears to be tlie moft common ; 
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pofition, indeed, has been controverted, efpecially by Dr. 
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Cadogan (fee his Diff. on ‘the Gout, and afl Chronic Dif 
eafes, p. 7.) ; but the difcuffion has turned upon a mere difs 
pute about words. For it is admitted, on all hands, that 
the fredi/pofition of the contftitution to be affected by gout is 
tranfmitted from father to fon, like other pectliarities of 
habit ; like the family-likenefs, forinftance, in features, in 
voice, complexion, &c. It is true, indeed, as Dr. Cadogan 
contends, that fome perfons acquire this couty difpofition, who 
have it not by hereditary tranfmiffion; and, on the other hand, 
that the hereditary predifpofition may be counteraéted b 
various caufes, but particularly by certain modes of life, fo 
that the difeafe itfelf fhall never appear. Yet it is equally 
true, that the fame occafional caufes, which will excite the 
difeafe im thofe who ate hereditarily predifpofed to it, will 
not produce it in others, although applied in greater force 5 
and, therefore, the exiftence of ati origmal conftitutional 
predifpofition mult neceflarily be inferred. The middle and 
advanced petiods of life are alfo more difpofed to gout, 
than the early periods: thus it dees not commonly attack 
men until after the age of thirty-five, and generally not till 
a {till later period. When the gout does appear, in more 
early life, of which there are inftances, it feems to be in 
thofe m whom the hereditary difpofition is very ftrong, and 
to whom the exciting caufes have been applied in a con- 
fiderable degree. Hippocrates remarks, that eunuchs are 
not liable to be affeGted by gout, nor boys previous to vene- 
ry: but the intimation included in the remark is probably 
unfounded ; fince, with refpect to the latter, the Sicate, as 
We have already fated, is almot pecuhar to an advaticed 
périod of life; and the euiuchs, who, im the time of Hip- 
pocrates, were chiefly Perfian flaves, were doubtlefs confined 
to the ftri& difciplie and the frugal and températe life, 
which the rigorous laws enjoited to all, and therefore not 
expofed to the moft active caufes of gout. For Galen, in 
his commentary upon this obfervation of Hippocrates, ob- 
ferves that, in his time, the remark was no longer true, 
“ owing to too much indulgence on their part in an mdolent, 
as well as intemperate mode of life :’? and the remark is 
confirmed by modern expetience.’ (Wan Swieten. loe. cit. 
It has been fully afcertained, indeed, that the ptincips 
fource of the gouty habit confifts of high feeding and indo- 
lence conjoined. Sydenham (who, upon the fabject of gout 
ftands unrivalled in accuracy of obfervation, and the tnodel 
of all facceeding writers, thany of whom have done little 
incre than copy his hiftory of it) begins his acconnt of the 
difeafe with thefe remarks. “ The gout generally attacks 
thofe elderly perfons who have fpent the preater part of 
their lives m eafe and indulgence, bothin the ufe'of high 
feeding and of wine, or othet fpirttucts and fermented 
liquors ; and who, in confequeticé of the flugsifhnéfs of ad- 
vanced life, have ceafed from all thofe exercifes to which 
they wete accattomed in their youth. The gout, however,” 
he adds, “« does not always wait till an advanced age 3 it 
fomnetimes attacks thofe who are i the prime of life. Biit 
thefe perfons have tnfortunately received the feeds Of thé 


difeafe from their parents; or, if ndt, they have indulgéd in 


premature and exceffive venery, or left off entirely thofe &- 
ercifes which they had previoufly ufed with gteat adtivity, 
and have been beiides moft indulgent to the appetite, and 
drank to excefs of vinons and fpiritwous liquors, afterwards 
fuddenly tarning to thofe that are thin and cold” (Syden- 
ham, ‘Traétatus de Podagra.) Thefe facts have been tong 
known. ‘Thete is a Greek epigram Titetally fignifying, 
“© of limb-relaxing Bacchus and Imib-rélaxing Vents is born. 
a daugliter, the limb-relaxing Gout.” And a fitnilar ob- 
férvation is contained in the adage, “ Bacchus pater, Vemis 
mater, et [ra.oblictrix Arthritidis.”? While fhis faét is 
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confirmed, on the one hand, by the teflimony of ages in the 
aflirmative, it is corroborated alfo, on the other Band: by 
obfervation in the negative. Dr. Cullen remarks that gout 
feldom attacks thofe who are employed in bodily labour, 
or who live much upon vegetable alument, or thofe who make 
no ufe of wine or other fermented liquors. Indeed, the gout 
is faid to be altogether unknown where thefe liquors are not 
ufed, as among the common people of Turkey. Among the 
lower orders of peéple, even in this country, the difeafe is 
very rare, and {till more rave in Scotland and Ireland, where 
animal food and {trong ale and beer are lefs ufed. Van 
Swieten obferves, that fome people who, from comfortable 
circumitances, have been reduced to labour for their fufte- 
nance, and to exchange a luxurious table andindolence for a 
{pave diet and activity, have loft their gout. He mentions 
particularly the initance of a certain prieft, who enjoyed a 
rich living, and had been .an old and conftant fufferer from 
the gout ; but happening to be taken by the pirates of Bar- 
bary, he was kept conftantly at work in the galleys for the 
{pace of two years: ‘ which had this good effect, that after- 
wards, when he was ranfomed from captivity, haying loft 
all his troublefome and monttrous fatnefs, he never once had 
2 fit, though he lived fevyeral years after the event.” (Van 
Swieten, Comment. ad Aph. 1255.) Several anecdotes of 
a fimilar nature are related by the induflrious Schenckius, 
(Obf. Med. Rarior. lib. v. p..657. edit. 1644.) Ina word, 
much exercife, which will often counteraé& the influence of 
intemperance, will, when combined with temperance, coun- 
teract even the hereditary difpofition to the difeafe. 

The effet of full living and indolence, in producing the 
gouty diathefis, is alfo manifelt from the form and tempera- 
ment of the perfons inwhom it occurs. Thefe are efpecially 
men of robuit and large bodies with large heads, and of full 
and corpulent habits. ‘They have commonly alfo.a coarfer 
fin ; and if, with the ancients, we might denote the tem- 
peraments of men by certain terms, we {hould fay that the 
goutelpecially aflails men of a cholerico-/anguine tempera- 
ment, and feldom attacks the purely fanguine or melancholic. 
Women are not very liable to the gout, probably from their 
Jefs intemperate mode of life, in general, than that of men: 
but thofe females whom it. attacks are generally of robutt 
and full habits. It is faid not to occur in them commonly 
till after the ceflation of menfiruation ; which.perhaps only 
implies that it is.a difeafe of advanced life. For as Dr. Cul- 
Jen juftlyremarks, «it often happens to fuch {the robuit) 
long before the menrftrual evacuation has ceafed,” and he 
had “found it occurring in feveral females, whofe menitrual 
evacuations were more abundant than ufual.”? (Firft 
Lines, § 494°) A fa&, which we may explain, with Dr. 
Gregory, by obferving, that thofe women who indulge 
much in vinous and fermented liquors, are more liable to 
menorrhagia than others. 

It is obvious, then, that the experience of all ages con- 
¢eurs in afligning intemperance and indolence as the principal 
fources of that habit of body, in which the gout is liable to 
occur. This habit, or predifpofition, feems to be fuilicient, 
in many cafes, to produce the difeafe itfelf, or at leait to re- 
guize the application ef flight and imperceptible exciting 
caufes to bring it forth. The difeafe, indeed, depends fo 
much wupon predifpofition, that itis difficult to aflign the 
occafignal caules; the fame agents appear.to be.fometimes 
the generators of a predifpofition to it only, and at other 
times actually to excite the difeafe. 

The exciting. caufes which oiten{fuddenly bring ona fit of 
the gout, in thole who are predifpofed.to.it, are, in the farft 
place, ,thofe circumilances which induce a fudden debility, 
efpecially of thedtomach. The concurrence of indige/lion, 
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and the local inflammation in gout, is one of the cha- 
racteriltics of the difeafe ; and, as we have already ftated, 
the latter is ufually preceded for fome time by the former, 
Hence whatever fuddenly deprefles the digcftive power, is 
liable to induce the local and conttitutional difeafe. Thus a 
paroxy{m of gout has frequently been excited by an occa. 
fional excefs,in the ufe of wine or fpirits ; by overloading the 
ftomach with food, or by eating fuch asis not eafily digeitible 
in its nature; by the copious ufe ef vegetable acids or 
acefcent matter, efpecially by weak acefcent wines, punch, 
&c.; allof which tend to debilitate the digeflive organs either 
directly or indireéily. In the fame way, excefs of venery,, 
which powerfully influences the ftomach, (Van Swieten, 
Aph. 586, and 1255,) has often brought ona fit. This feems 
to have been univerfally underftood by the ancients. We 
haye already noticed the obfervation of Hippocrates; and 
Actius, in recounting the general caufes of cout, fays, thefe 
are, ‘abounding crudities, frequent drunkennefs, and, above 
all, an immoderate ufe of vepery.’’ (Sermon xii. Cap. 6.) 
Sydenham and Van Swieten add their teftimony to the fact. 
Intenfe ftudy, night-watching, exceffive anxiety and atten- 
tion to bufinefs, all of which greatly deprefs the power of 
the body in general, and of the flomach in particular, de- 
firoying the appetite, and producing a fenfe of uneafinefs, 
finking, or weight about the region of the fLomach, are 
likewife enumerated among the oceafional caufes of the 
gouty paroxyfm. The fame is true with refpect to the vio- 
lent emotions and pafiions of the mind, more particularly of 
anger. ‘Iva obftetrix arthritidis” is part of the adage above 
quoted: and the,three caufes of gout, infifted on by, Dr. 
Cadogan, are intemperance, indolence, and vexation. Theinflu- 
ence of violent mental emotions.on the funétions of the hody 
is, indeed, very manitfe{t, and more efpecially on the funtion 
of digeftion ; the difiurbance of which, we haye. already 
obferved, is exceedingly inftrumental in the produ€tion of 
gout. “ The firit immediate effect of violent grief or vex-' 
ation,’ fays Dr Cadogan, ‘is to take off the action of 
the ftomach entirely. . Let us fuppefe a man in the belt 
health, the highelt good humour and fpirits, as well as good 
ftomach, fitting dowa to dinner with his friends, receives 
fuddenly fome very afliGing news. Inftantly his appetite 
is gone, and he can neither eat nor fwallow.a morfel. Let 
the fame thing happen after he has made a hearty cheerful 
meéal, 2s fuddenly the a€tion of his ftomach, the whole 
power of digeftion is eut of totally, as if it were.become 
paralytic, aud what he has eaten lies a moft oppreflive load. 
Perhaps as the excefs of weaknefs is often convulfion, it 
may be rejected by a violent vomit, or do greater mifchief : 
for which reafon fuch ftrokes of diftrefs are Jefs hurtful 
received upon an empty than afull ftomach.”’ &c. (Loc. cit. 
p- 55.) ihe gouty habit, indeed, is often an irritable habit ; 
and Sydenham obferves, that a fit of gout may be called a 
fit of anger> (See alfo Van Swieten..§ 1258.) 
Among other exciting caufes.of gout, the fudden ceafing 
from the cultomary exercifes or labour is commonly mez 
tioned, and its principal effect is probably upon the function 
of digeftion, which isdp.much under the influence of exercife. 
a eae in,general, jas contributing to induce the gouty 
difpofition, ,is well underitead; and the fudden ceflation of 
activity, like all othc: fudden, changes, is apt to produce a’ 
fudden acceffion of the paroxyfm, in thofe who are pre-dif- 
pofed to the difeafe. Ju adimilar manner, afudden change. 
in the.mode of living, the oppolite to excefs, namely, from. 
high feeding to a very {pare and abfemious. diet, is hable.te 
‘ttm the paroxy{m of gopt. ; That duch afudden abitrace 
tion.of the powerful flimulus of a copious fupply of-toed 
and ftrong liquors, mult neceflarily induce a confiderable 
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dire& debility in the organs of digeftion, is well underftood 
by thofe who are acquainted with the laws of ftimulants on 
the animal body. (See Desiniry and Excirasitity.) 
This fa&t, however, although fometimes adduced as an argu- 
ment againit the advantages of an abftemious regimen, in 

reventing the gout, affords no fuch legitimate inference. 
te istoo obvious, indeed, to require an es teatned difcuffion, 
that all extremes, haftily adopted, are liable to derange the 
animal economy ; and that habit alone can render extreme 
moderation invariably beneficial, on the one hand, and 
enable us to bear excefs with a confiderable degree of im- 
punity on the other. Another mode of debilitating the 
fyitem, which fometimes brings the paroxy{m of gout, is 
exceffive evacuation of any kind; fuch as by hemorrhage, 
brifk purging, vomiting, &c.; efpeciaily in aged perfons, 
whofe conititutions are already much broken down by the 
difeafe. 

Sudden viciffitudes of weather, efpecially when conneéted 
with moifture, as from mild to cold, or from fevere co'd to 
damp and mild weather, often excite the gout; hence, 
Sydenham remarked, that the moft frequent occurrence of 
the gouty paroxyim takes place in the latter end of January, 
er the beginning of February. The fit may be produced 
either by the local application of cold and moifture to the 
feet, or by a general expofure to it; for fuch expofure, 
which in moft people will occafion rheumatiim, a catarrh, 
er a fore throat, will, in a gouty fubjet, excite a fit of the 
gout. In like manner, bruifes or {prains of the leg or foot, 
or mere over-exercife of- the mufcles and ligaments of thofe 
parts, as in long walking, will fometimes bring on a pa- 
roxy{m. 

There is another alleged caufe of the gout, which it 
would not now be neceflary to mention, were it not noticed 
by Boerhaave, Van Swieten, and others, wiz. contagion. 
Van Swieten confiders the difeafe as analogous to dyfentery 
and other maladies, which, although originating from very 
obyious caufes, neverthelefs propagate themfelves afterwards 
by contagion. But the ftories, by which this doétrine is 
fupported, are fomewhat ridiculous ; fuch as this, that a dog 
lying at his mafter’s feet during a paroxy{m of the gout, 
fuddenly ran howling and barking round the room, ex- 
prefling the pain which he had caught from his matter, 
whofe torture at the fame time became greatly alleviated, 
&c. (Swieten Com. ad § 1255.) 

Of the Diagnofis——The attack of the regular gout is readily 
diitinguifhable from the only difeafe which refembles it, viz. 
acute rheumati{m, if all the fymptoms are taken into con- 
fideration. In the firft place, gout is commonly a difeafe 
of advanced life ; acute rheumatifm is moft frequent from 
the age of 18 to 30. Nor does rheumatifm, like the gout, 
feize the feet in preference to the other joints, or remain for 
a confiderable time in the fame joint ; but at the firft attack 
it often attacks every joint of the body in fucceffion, and 
fometimes continues for feveral months. ‘The colour of the 
fkin ef the part affected in rheumatifm, if it be changed, is 
only flightly red, whereas it becomes of a deep bright red 
in the gout. The pain in the rheumatifm is not extremely 
acute, while the part is at reft, but becomes violent when it 
is moved only ; which is not the cafe inthe gout. And the 
fymptoms of indigeition and difordered ftomach, which 
precede the paroxy{m of the gout, together with the marks 
of diitinétion juft mentioned, will ferve particularly to deter- 
mine the nature of the paroxyfm. It muft be admitted, 
however, there are initances of the combination of the fymp- 
toms of the two difeafes, which renders it difficult to decide 
to which of them the individual examples belong. (Heber- 
een, Comment. de Morb. p. 58.) P 
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Again, the fymptoms which the irregular gout prefents, are 
extremely numerous and proteiform, appearing frequently 
as dyf{pepfia, hyfteria, hypochondriafis, afthma, palpitation, 
fyncope, ‘vertigo, apoplexy, paralyfis, &c. aceording to 
the original or acquired tendency of the conftitution to thofe ~ 
difeafes. Hence the difcrimination between thefe modifica- 
tions of gout, and the difeafe which it mimics, is occafionally 
very difficult. 

Of the nature or proximate caufe of Gout —This isa part of 
the fubjeét upon which, if we were to confine ourfelyes to 
the communication of aétual and ufeful knowledge, we 
fhould be altogether filent, or fay but a few words. The 
obfervation, indeed, will apply to many other difeafes, as 
well as to gout ; but as gout is an affection almoft exclu- 
fively occurring in the higher clafles of fociety, among the 
wealthy and intelligent, it has claimed a more general at- 
tention, and become the objet of more general difcuffion. 
It is greatly to be lamented, however, that the moit mif- 
taken notions have prevailed, from the earlieft times, in 
regard to the nature and extent of the infight, which we are 
capable of obtaining, into the operations of the animal eco- 
nomy, and to the means by which we can obtainit. Inftead 
of confining themfelves to the obfervation of the phenomena 
of health and difeafe, faithfully recording thefe phenomena; 
and arranging them accerding to their moft obvious analo- 
gies, phyiicians have been bufy im fearching after their 
hidden caufes; and, fancying a refemblance between the 
moft diffimilar things, have {ucceflively called to aid the 
analogies of every human fcience, as it advanced in cultiva- 
tion, to explain the phenomena of animal life. The ancient 
doétrines of numbers and elements, and their qualities, and 
the modern difcoveries and fuppofitiens of the chemical, 
mathematical, and mechanical philofophers, have in turn 
been affumed as affording the mott perfect elucidation of the 
operations of the living body ; and, as they have, of courfe, 
been inturn exploded, we need not recur to-any other argu- 
ment in proof of their want of foundation. By thefe remarks 
we wifh only to fhew the futility of reafoning on the fubje&t 
of proximate caufes of difeafe, which, as we are and muft 
remain entirely ignorant of the proximate caufe of health 
and life, muft be equally inferutable. “ Nam que demum 
caufe,’” as Celfus juftly obferves, “ vel fecundam valetudi- 

a en) praitent, vel morbos excitent, &c. ne fapientie quidem 
profeflores f{cientia comprehendunt, fed conjeétura profe- 
quuntur.” (De Med. Pree. lib.i.) The inquiry refpe&ting 
the proximate caufe of difeafes is as futile as the fpeculations 
of the Cartefians to explain the effence of gravitation, and 
have as little to do with the advancement of true medical 
fcience, as the hypothefis of an ether affifted Newton in hi 
obfervations and calculations refpe¢ting the phenomena o 
that agent. 

If thefe obfervations fhould not be fufficiently intelligible 
to the general reader, a brief enumeration of the hypethefes, 
which have been invented by medical writers, in order to 
explain the effential nature of gout, will probably be fuffi- 
cient to prove the abfurdity of fuch attempts. Moft of the 
Greek and Roman phyticians, with the exception of the 
methodifts, confidered the prefence of a corrupted humour 
in the {mall veffels as the effential caufe of gout. Hippo- 
crates believed this humour to confift of bile and phlegm, 
which flowed upon the joints. Galen followed him in fup- 
poling the defluxion upon the joints to be chiefly pituitous 
or phlegm, or bile mixed with phlegm. Paulus gineta 
attributed the difeafe to a redundancy of blood, black bile, 
and phlegm. ‘Trallian and Caffius imagined, that it arofe 
from the blood itfelf being forced into the joints; and Ori- . 
bafius affirmed that the blood in gouty people was vifeid, 
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refembling melted glafs, which remaining in the joints, pro- 
duced the cretaceous matter. Areteus, one of the moft 
able of the Greek writers, is the only one who pafles over 
the effential caufe of the difeafe, a knowledge of which he 
afligns to the gods alone; the evident caufes, he fays, are 
apparent to man. ‘Themifon, Cxlius Aurelianus, and the 
methodic feét, attributed gout to relaxation or ftri€ture of 
the parts; fome, however, imputed it to the one itate, and 
others to the oppofite. The Arabians followed clofely in 
the path of their matters, and taught that one or other of 
the humours was predominant, or that they were varioufly 
combined, in cafes of gout. So luminous and inftructive 
were the doétrines of the ancients ! 

In the dawn of modern fcience, the humours were almoft 
banifhed by the hypothefes of the chemifts ; but although 
we hear little more of bile, phlegm, and melancholy, or 
black bile, all difeafe was neverthelefs attributed to a mor- 
bific or peccant matter, and falts, earth, or tartar, were 
deemed the immediate caufe of gout and other maladies ; 
and Paracelfus, Van Helmont, and others, are very abufive 
of the ancients for promulgating fo many abfurd doétrines ! 
When the mathematical and mechanical phytficians arofe, 
they took up the hypothetical doétrines of their predecef- 
fors, and reafoned concerning the aétion of thefe fuppofi- 
titious humours, falts, &c. upon mechanical principles; the 
chemical doGrines predominated, however, over the ancient 
humours. Thus, to ufe the words of Dr. Warner, * accord- 
ing to Sydenham the arthritic matter confilts of the putre- 
fying heat and acrimony ef indigefted juices: Boerhaave 
gives it the appellation of an acrimony or over-toughnefs of 
the liquid which waters the nervous parts: Lifter makes it 
to be a crude and vifcid ferum become ichorous and corro- 
five: Bennet defines it an acrimony that is invariably of the 
putrid, volatile alkaline nature: Quincy fays that it con- 
filts of rigid particles, fuch as approach near to the faline, 
of the nature of tartar, and not much unlike that which 
forms itfelf into concretions in the urimary paflages: Cheyne 
in one place calls it tartarous, urinous, or other falts: In- 
gram will have it to be a coagulation made by a mixture of 
faline particles with the oil of the adipofe membrane. As 
every one of thefe writers makes the gouty matter to be an 
acrimony taken in with our aliment, which they call either 
putrid, vifcid, corrofive, faline, urinous, or tartarous, fo 
Dr. James, whofe name needs no addition, difagreeing with 
them all, hath judged this acrimony to be earthy.”’ (See 
Warner on the Gout, p. 91.—See alfo a fenfible and learned 
difquifition on this topic, in “ An Hiitorical, Critical, and 
Praétical Treatife of the Gout, by Thomas Thomfon, M.D. 
Lond. 1742.) But fuch hypothefes did not die with Dr. 
James; for in a treatife on the gout, published in 1805, we 
find the following ftatement: “ The proximate caufe of 
gout appears to be, a peculiar faline acrimony exilting in 
the blood, in fuch a proportion, as to irritate and excite to 
morbid aétion, the minute terminations of the arteries, in 
certain parts of the body:’? (See Obfervations on the 
Nature and Cure of Gout, &c. by James Parkinfon,) a 
ftatement, which is equally indefinite, hypothetical, and 
practically ufelefs, with thofe that have preceded it. 

On reviewing thefe opinions of men, who have been de- 
fervedly elleemed ‘the ornament of their profeflion, fome 
readers may expre(s their furprife that fuch an extraordinary 
difference fhould be found among them, and that fo much 
error (for of oppofite opinions one half at leaft mult be 
wrong) fhould exift in the fcience. But the only rational 
ground for wonder is, that fo many men of found under- 
ttanding fhould have employed themfelves in inquiries beyond 
the reach of their faculties, and should have imagined that, 


in framing hypothetical fuppofitions, they had acquired any 
actual knowledge, or had advanced one ftep in the pra¢tical 
improvement of their art. If a number of philofophers 
were engaged in inveftigating the nature of light and heat, 
and fhould not only execute a feries of experiments on the 
reflection, refraction, and divifibility of the one, and on the 
properties of expanfion, inflammation, vaporization, &c. 
of bodies, which belong to the other; but fhould likewife 
think it neceflary to form conje€iures relative to the nature 
and qualities of the fun, which is the fource or proximate 
eaufe of both; thefe conjeétures, like the medical hypo- 
thefes juft quoted, however they might amufe us, would 
add not a tittle to our knowledge, nor would the want of 
them be any diminution of ovr information, or of our -prac- 
tical powers. 

The great fource of thefe hypothefes, refpeting the 
exiftence of a morbid humour in the gouty habit, 1s, no 
doubt, the appearance of a palpable matter, of a peculiar 
nature, in the joints difeafed. This chalk-like matter, how- 
ever, will be found to afford no ground for fuch a conclu- 
fion, if the circum{tances are duly examined. In the firit 
place, the produétion of this morbid matter may be the 
effet of the difeafe; and that it is fo, is apparent from its 
not occurring in all cafes of gout, and from its feldom or 
never accompanying the firft attacks of the difeafe, but 
only appearing after repeated paroxyfms. Nor have we 
any direct evidence, from experiment or obferyation, of the 
{mallett difference in the blood or other humours of gouty” 
people, from thofe of other perfons. On the other hand, 
we know that the veffels in particular parts acquire the 
power of fecreting or otherwife producing new fluids, when 
inflammation is induced. Thus a blow in a flefhy or mem- 
branous part fhall occalion inflammation, and a confiderable: 
quantity of pus fhall afterwards be accumulated or difs 
charged, as in a common abfcefs: yet no one fuppofes that 
this pus was contained in the mafs of the circulating blood, 
any more than he fuppofes that urine and bile are contained 
in that mafs, and not elaborated by the kidnies and liver. 
The appearance of the chalky matter, or urate of foda, in 
the parts attacked by gouty inflammation, is therefore to 
be confidered as the refult of that inflammation, and not as 
its caufe. Ifthe general mafs of blood were contaminated 
with this morbid matter, or any peculiar acrimony tending 
to produce it, why is it never depofited on the vifcera and 
other internal parts? yet no fuch depofition was ever ob- 
ferved: thofe parts remain invariably tree from it in the 
moit inveterate forms of the gout, and the appearance of- 
chalk-itones is confined exclutively to the membranous and 
ligamentous parts which exhibit inflammation externally. 
In the next place, the frequent and fudden tranflation of 
the difeafe from one part to another is not confiftent with 
the fuppofition of its dependance on the prefence of a mor- 
bid matter: but analogous changes or meéa/lafes of other in- 
flammations, in which no peculiar matter is produced, are 
exceedingly common. Befides, upon the fuppofition of 
fuch a tranflation of morbid matter, its operation fhould be 
fimilar on every part: whereas it feems to be very different, 
being ftimulant and exciting inflammation in the joints, but 
fedative and deltroying the tone or energy of the ftomach.. 
Farther, as Dr. Cullen juttly obferves, “ the fuppofition of 
a morbific matter is quite fuperfluous; for it explains no- 
thing, without fuppoling that matter to produce a change 
in the ftate of the moving powers;.and.a change in the ftate 
of the moving powers, produced by other caufes, explains 
every circumitance, without the fuppofition of a morbific 
matter: and to this purpofe it may be obferyed, that many 
of the caufes exciting gout do not operate. upon the. ftate 
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of the fluids, but directly and folely upon that of the mov- 
ing powers.’’ Dr. Cullen likewife remarks, that the fup- 
pofition of a morbitic humour being the ‘caufe of gout has 
been hitherto ufelefs, fince it has not fugge ited any fuccefs- 
ful method of cure: bat, on the contrary, that particular 
fuppofitions have often corrupted the praétice, and have 
frequently led from thofe views, which might be ufeful, 
and from that practice which experience had approved. 
(Firft Lines, pt. 530.) 

Having failed to explain the phenomena -of the difeafe, 
on the fuppofition of a morbid condition of the fluids of the 
body; we might take up the doétrine of the nervous patho- 
logifts, and attempt an explanation of the fymptoms, upon 
the notion of a derangement of the living folid, or moving 
fibre, as Dr. Cullen has done. (Loc. cit. §. 533—6.) 
But it is fufficient to perufe the account given by that 
celebrated phyfician, to be convinced that it is a mere 
repetition of the phenomena of the different varieties 
of the difeafe, couched in a new plrafeclogy; and 
therefore that it is praCtically as ufelefs as that which 
he controyerts. It cannot be queftioned,:we apprehend, 
in the prefent fate of our phyfiological knowledge, that 
the pyime agents in the operations of the living body, whe- 
ther in health or difeafe, are the folid, irritable, and mov- 
img parts; and that by thefe the fluids or humours are 
chiefly elaborated and modified: but it is likewife obvious, 
that the folids derive their powers from certain conditions 
of the circvlating fluids, which are varied by refpiration, 
nutrition, &ce. Therefore the difputes between thofe, who 
coniine the origin of gout to the one or other part of the 
fy ftem exclufively, mult be deemed frivolous. Our know- 
ledge is neceflarily limited to the phenomena of the difeafe, 
and the order in which they occur, and ‘to the efie&is of 
phy tical agents upon them, as taught us’ by obfervation and 
experiment. - Nulla tamen adhue obfcurior qua{tio eft,” 
fays Dr. Heberden, “ quam que verfatur de hujus morbi 
caulis, effectibufque, et remediis.’? (Comment. de Morb. 
Cap. 9.) But we cannot doubt that thefe numerous hypo- 
thefes, which have at once diverted the minds of phyficians 
from the labour of obfervation, and have perverted their 
views of facts, have rendered the fubje€t more obfcure than 
it would otherwife probably have been. 

Before we come to the method of treatment, there is 
another queltion to be noticed, upon which much difeuflion 
has taken place, and which has perhaps been popularly 
folved with confiderable incorreétnefs: we mean the quef- 
tion, whether regular fits of the gout are falutary; i... whe- 
ther they altogether remove or prevent other complaints. 
The athrmative is generally maintamed: and this opinion 
has arifen partly from obfervation, ‘and partly frem the hy- 
pothefis, that a paroxy{m of gout confills in an effort of the 
contlitution, by which the morbific matter is thrown off 
through the part affleGed. In a ‘number of inftances, be- 
yond a doubt, the various fymptoms of indigeflion, whe- 
ther affeéting the flomach and bowels only, or the lungs 
and heart iby vicinity, and the head by fympathy, are re- 
lieved or altogether carried off by the complete fit. . Per- 
haps Dr. Heberden is fcarcely correct, when he ‘confiders 
this relief as either, in a great meafure imaginary, like that 
h many invalids invariably obtain from a change of their 
ician, or from a new medicine; or as not more frequent 
than dumilar relief from flight mdifpofition after other violent 
difeafes: ke appeals, however, to an ample experience in 
fupport of his opinion. He thus owrites: (we tranflate 
from the Latin edition) “ There are fome countries im) which 
tlie itch 1s a very frequent difeafe, and there this eruption is 
decitved falutary. Even anague was formerly cenfidered by 


the majority of phyficians as a wholefome affection, and is 
flill fo confidered by fome perfons; its occurrence was there- 
fore a fubject of congratulation both with the patients and 
their friends, ard every precaution was taken not to get rid 
of it too foon. But thefe notions are almoft exploded in 
this country; and if we fhall difcover a remedy equally) 
effectual for the gout, as thofe with which we cure the dif- 
eafes juit mentioned, we fhall at length learn with what per- 
fect fafety and advantage the gout may likewife be eradi- 
cated.’’—*« I confefs,’’ he adds, “ that I have feen fome 
perfons who rejoiced on the firft attack of the gout, as if it 
affured to them all future happinefs, and who, dreaming 
only of the moft perfeét health to come, eafily perfuaded 
themfelves that this firft fit had been wonderfully beneficial 
This isa common difpofition with mankind, as often as they 
have recourfe to new phyficians, or to remedies not before 
tried. But, pafling by fuch perfons, let us inguire the 
opinion of thofe, who have fuffered under long and frequent 
paroxyfms, and who are better acquainted with the difeafe, 
Of a very great number of patients whom I have feen, and 
whofe cafes I have committed to writing, more than twice 
as many, to fay the Jeait, have found no relief whatever 
from their previous complaints, in confequeuce of the regular 
fit, or have even fuffered an increafé of them, as have feemed 
to derive any benefit: and, in my opinion, the evils which 
were attributed to the difeafe, more certainly originated 
from that fource, than the fuppofed advantages. Occafions 
ally, indeed, we find that other complaints have ceafed on 
the fupervention of the gout; but the fame thing alfo hap- 
pens after acute fevers, after palfy, afthma, {mall-pox, and 
infanity, of all which I have witnefled many examples; 
yet no one will call thefe difeafes falutary. On the other 
hand, gout frequently occurs to perfons affected with ver-. 
tigo, althma, indigeition, and melancholy; where, fo far 
from alleviating thefe diforders, it produces a confiderable 
aggravation of their fymptoms. Befides, in fome patients, 
all thefe complaints conftantly accompany the paroxy{m of 
gout, and continue during the whole of its courfe”’ (Lec. 
cit.wp. 36.) : 

Atall events, if we look at the life of the gouty in gene- 
ral, we find ultimately but little ground for congratulation, 
In fome, it is true, the difeafe occurs at diitant intervals, 
and foon goes off,,and therefore occafions very little, if any, — 
obvious injury. Even epilepfy itfelf, when its attacks are 
rare, does not prevent the patient from reaching old age. 
But this is far from being the cafe frequently with either 
difeafe. In many perfons whom the gout attacks, the 
health fuffers from the time of the firft fit, and gradually 
grows worfe, until it is greatly broken, or fails altogether. - 
It may poflibly be doubted, in fuch cafes, whether the gout ~ 
caufed thefe evils; but we are very certain that it has not 
been the remedy for them, nor in any way falutary. 

We may juitly wonder, therefore, with Dr. Heberden, 
how it has come to pafs, that the gout is held in fo much 
honour in England; unlefs it be that it is a difeafe, which 
feveral great men have fuffered, and which chiefly attacks 
thefe happy perfonages who enjoy leifure and affluence, 
and all the good things of life. Louis XIV. of France _ 
happened to labour under a filtula in the anus, and the fur- 
geons of that time were conftantly called in by his fafhion- — 
able fubjects to adminilter relief to imaginary fitlule; which 
royal difeafe they perfuaded themfelves had attacked them; 
and it is probable, as Dr. Heberden fuggelts, that had.there 
exilted any medicated waters in France, capable of produc- 
ing fiftula, they would have been vilited with the fame anxi- 
ety with which our countrymen haften to thofe.of Bath, in 
the hope of returaing with the gout. 

Of 
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_ Of the Cure—Perhaps this may be deemed an improper term 

for the treatment of a difeafe, which, on the one hand, has been 
affirmed to be incurable by medicine, and called the oppro- 
briam of phyficians ; and, on the other, has been confidered 
fo falutary, that it ought not to be cured, and could not be 
cured without the moft imminent danger to the patient. 
Nay, farther, as much trouble has been taken to produce 
and excite the gout, as to relieve or cure it; and all the 
evils which arthritics fuffer, are not fuppofed to arife from 
a fuperabundance of gout, but becaufe they have not had 
enough. ..It would be only juftice, however, as the intelli- 
gent writer juft quoted remarks, to the art of phytic, no 
longer to call the difeafe its opprobrium, until the patients 
lay afide their prejudices and fears, and have a difpofition to 
be cured. “¢ Utinam,’’ he adds, ‘¢ tam in promptu effet in- 
venire, quam tutum adhibere, podagre remedium.’’ (Com- 
ment. p. 43.) 
- The treatment, it is obvious, muft be neceflarily very dif- 
ferent according to the different forms of the difeafe, the 
different periods of life, and the flate of ftrength of the pa- 
tient, &c. We fhall firft fpeak of the practice neceflary to 
be purfued im the regular gout ; which will refolve itfelf into 
the treatment requifite during the fit, and that which is pro- 
per during the interval. 

Treatment of the Regular Fit.—All ative meafures, during 
the occurrence of a regular parexyfm of gout, have been 
prefcribed by writers m general fince the days of Syden- 
ham, This phyfician remarked, that the more violent the 
pain and inflammation, the fhorter in general will be the fit, 
the recovery moft perfect, and the interval between this and 
the fucceeding paroxyfm the longer. If this opinion were 
admitted as jult, it would fuggeft the prohibition of any re- 
medies which might moderate the inflammation. But againft 
this doctrine another hysothefis has been advanced by Dr. 
Cullen, which is at leaft equally plaufible, and better fup- 
ported by analogy, if not by fact: namely, that the violence 
of the inflammation may weaken the tone 6f the parts, and 
while it renders them lefs liable to fimilar violent attacks, and 
the confequent more perfect recovery, may, by that very 
debility, invite a return of the difeafe. On the whole, the 
indications of practice generally purfued at prefent, are to 
moderate the violence of the inflammation and febrile aétion, 
when it is fevere, without applying any adtive remedies to 
the foot itfelf. After enumerating the various external ap- 
plications, fuchas poultices, fomentations, blifters, finapifms, 
casiphor, and ftimulating f{ub{tances, which have been occa- 
fionally recommended, Dr. Cullen concludes, that from any 
of them there is danger of rendering the gout retrocedent ; 
“« and that therefore the common practice of committing 
the perfon to patience and flannel alone, is eflablifhed upon 
the beft foundation.’’ As there is no danger from the fit of 
gout, when regular, in a conttitution not much broken, this 
method may be purfued with a certain degree of impunity : 
but it cannot be queitioned, that the loads of flannel, which 
are fometimes ufed, often augment the neceflity for a fupply 
of patience, by inerealing. the inflammation and pain in the 
foot. It istrae, that the pacts thus {welled and painful, are 
moreacutely fenfible to cold, as well'as to other impseffions, 
than in health ; but no covering beyond what is fuflicient to 
prevent a troublefome fenfation of cold, if that fhould oc- 
eur, can be neceflary. (H2berden.) All poultices, fomen- 
tations, and warm bathing during the inflammatory flage are 
pernicious. 

It is more than probable, that confiderable errors have been 
committed, upon the hypothetical notion of keeping the 
gout in the extremities, at leait in the younger {ubjects: of 
gout, by deviations from the antipblogiftic regimen. In 
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fuch fubjeéts vmous and fermented liquors fhould be altoge- 
ther abftained from during the fit ; and the diet fhould confit 
of light aqueous and vegetable matters, or thin animal broths: 
the bowels fhould be kept open by laxative medicines, and the 
fin moift by diaphoretics of the neutral falts. This is at 
leaft a palliative fy!tem, and the prejudices of men in genc- 
ral are averfe ta any more active interference with the difeafe. 
But in cafe the inflammation is extremely violent, in young 
and hale men, Sydenham, Cullen, Huxham, and other able 
authorities, coneur in recommending the employment of 
blood-letting from the arm. This, however, they do not re- 
commend to be often repeated, on account of the debility 
which may enfue ; and as the part affected is not an orcan 
important to life, and the inflammation fo purely local, there 
does not appear to be any good reafon for recurring to this 
remedy, except in cafes of extraordinary violence, in very 
plethoric habits, in which the fymptomatic fever itfelf might 
prove hurtful. Local blood-letting, by means of leeches ap- 
plied to the foot itfelf, promifes more advantage, and experi- 
ence itfelf has proved the eflicacy and fafety of the prac- 
tice. (See Cullen, Firft Lines, par. 563——Mufgrave de 
Agthrit. regulari, cap. 8.§ 4.) Cupping and {carifying 
the neighbouring parts have alfo been found beneficial.— 
(Mufgrave. ) 

We are perfuaded that hypothefis has had much more ine. 
fluence than obfervation and experience, in exciting the gene- 
ral fears about interfering with the progres of the gouty 
inflammation, and of the danger of its being driven to fome 
internal part by fuch interference. When it was believed, 
that a quantity of morbific matier exifted in the inflamed 
part, it was inferred, of courfe, that it could only be removed 
by expulfion or by repulfion, in which laft cafe it mutt fall 
upon fome other organ. We know very well, that the fame 
hypothefis, and the fame fears prevailed no long time ago 
with refpeét to cooling the ‘kin in fevers, and elpecially in 
eruptive fevers, fuch as fcarlet fever and fmall-pox. “ The 
perfpiration will be checked,”’ faid the theorift, «« if you 
allow the flcin to be cooled, and the peccant matier mu there- 
fore be thrown back upon the boweis, or the lungs, or the 
brain, and the effect may be fatal.’’ But ample, and un- 
varying experience has now demonitrated, not only ti:at fuch 
danger was altogether imaginary, but that wafhing the {kin 
with cold water, even under the full eruption of {earlatina, 
and in the eruptive fever of {mall-pox, aflords the moft grate~ 
ful relief to the patient, and is the moft effeétual moderator: 
of his difeafe. (See Coin, effects of as a remedy.) Nor is 
a confiderable experience of the fafety and efficacy of a fimi- 
lar practice, in fubduing the inflammiation of gout, wanting. 
The great Dr. Harvey himfelf, whofe name is immortalized 
by the difcovery of the circulation of the blood, was in the 
habit of immerfing ‘his foot in cold water, as foon as he per- 
ceived the approach of the gout, and thus removed the dif- 
order: he lived to the age of eighty. Van Swieten men- 
tions an officer of infantry, who was induced to rub his gouty 
feet with fnow, and afterwards, emboldened by fuccefs,.walk— 
ed a little way barefoot upon the fnow, and returned quite 
free from pain: the interval before another fit was alfo length 
ened by this practice. Similar obfervations were likewife 
made by the ancients. Actius informs us, that he had feen 
a perfon labouring under what he calls a bilious gout, ** who 
obtained extraordinary relief from, immerfing and keeping his 
feet fome time in cold water.” And it is an aphoriim of 
Hippocrates, that ‘ cold water,copioufly poured upon {well- 
ings: of the joints, painful ulcers, goyty difarders, and con- 
vulfed limbs, leflens and removes the pain.”” (Aph. 25- 
fec. 5.—See alfo Heberden Comment. p. 45.—Van Swie- 
ten, Com. ad. Aph. 1273.) But the mett extenfive evidence 
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ef the efficacy of this practice, in curing the paroxyfm of 
gout, has been adduced by Dr. Kinglake, (fee a Differta- 
tion on Gout, &c. Lond. 1804,) who brought forward about 
thirty cafes, in which the application of cold water to the 
inflamed part, during the gouty paroxy{m, was invariably 
and {peedily fuccefsful in relieving the pam and removing the 
-difeafe, without any untoward circumiftance enfving. Dr. 
Kinglake maintains, that the inflammation of gout is to be 
treated upon the fame principles as other local inflammations, 
and yields to the fame treatment. ‘hat this propofition is 
correét, while the conftitution remains unbroken, we fully 
believe ; but to what extent the principle will hold, in thofe 
whofe fy{tem is greatly debilitated and decayed, as well by 
age as by frequent and protracted difeafe, remains as yet 
undetermined by experience. With the diminifhed itrength 
of the patient, the paroxy{ms become diminithed in violence, 
and aétive remedies are, therefore, the lefs required ; but 
from what we have detailed above, it appears at leat highly 
probable that, in the firft attacks of gout, the application 
of cold, judicioufly employed, fo as to remove the morbid 
heat and no longer, would always be fafe, and would con- 
tribute as well to fhorten the paroxy{m, as to diminifh the 
fuffering of the patient, and to preferve the joints from the 
injury, which protraéted inflammation and morbid effufions 
neceflarily occation. 

The operation of. purgatives, which is known to be effen- 
tially ufeful in other inflammations, has been confidered as 
beneficial in the gout by fome phyfticians, but has more 
commonly been altogether forbidden. Sydenham expreffes 
himfelf very ftrongly in prohibition of purging, at any 
period of the fit, or even in the interval of health. Had 
he exprefled his conviction upon this point fimply as the re- 
fult of experience, we fhould have been difpofed to bow 
to his authority: but his theory appears to have had at 
leaft an equal fhare in producing this conviétion; and un- 
fortunately this theory involves the moft grofs contradiction, 
In the beginning of the paroxyfm, we are told that there is 
great danger leit purgatives fhould {top the inflammation of 
the foot, ‘* by throwing back into the mafs of blood that 
peccant matter, which nature was protruding to the extreme 
parts.”’ (Tractat. de Podagra.) But after the termination 
of the fit, there is extreme danger, “left a new paroxyfm 
in the foot, equal’y fevere with the former, thould be 
produced by a purgative.”’ (Ibid.) So that this theory 
blows hot and cold, like the fatyr in the fable ; and thefe 
dangerous purgatives draw the peccant matter out of the foot, 
when it happens to be in, and are the mott effeétual means 
of throwing it into the foot after it has been driven out not 
only from the foot, but from the whole body (according to 
the hypothelis) by nature ! 

Sydenham, however, lived long enough to retra&, in part, 
his opinion refpeéting the injurious influence of purgatives 
in the gout, efpecially if the milder ones are ufed, and an 
auodyne given after the operation. (Diflert. de Mi¢tu San- 
guineo, &c. 1686.) Van Swieten obferves, ‘ many phyfi- 
cians are ot opinion, that part of the gouty matter may 
be carried off by purgatives, and the fit rendered much 
more mild, efpecially if it be occafioned from errors in 
diet ;?’ and he quotes Hoffmann, who recommends gentle 
purgatives in all cafes of local pain, and has mentioned an 
initance in his own perfon of the mott ftriking benefit deriv- 
ed from a purgative taken immediately before the fit. of 
gout. An inflance has been related to us, in which the 
grout was completely banithed, during a {pace of nearly 
twenty years, by the ufe of a brifl purgative, taken when 
the firit fymptoms of the fit began to appear; the medicine 
employed in this. inltance confilted principally of {cammony, 
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in the dofe of about fifteen grains. We have feen this 
medicine ufed ina few cafes, with fome relief, in fmaller 
dofes, and without any untowdfd confequences. ‘That pur- 
gatives, as well as cold applications, may be reforted to 
with advantage in the beginning of the paroxyim of gout 
wherever the coni{titution 1s unimpaired, we contider as tc- 
lerably well ettablifhed on the grounds of obfervation ; al- 
though we do not doubt that many of the cafes of repelled 
gout, which have been attributed to fuch caufes, may have 
really occurred, under circumftances of broken and feeble 
conititution, or of peculiar idiofyncrafy. But the accidents 
ariling from a carelefs or injudicious abufe of any practice, 
afford no juft argument againit the rational and cautious ufe 
of it. 

We apprehend,. however, that many diforders have been 
very erroneoufly attributed to repulfion of the gout, which 
might be more correctly explained upon other grounds. 
For every inflammatory difeafe that occurred, even at the 
diftance of feveral months from the ceffation of the fit, has 
been confidered as the refult of the premature cure of the 
gout: whereas, it is next to-impoffible that fo long an inter- 
val could have taken place between the caufe and its effe& ; 
and, on the other hand, as gout is moft frequent in pletho- 
ric habits, which are alfo moft liable to inflammatory dif- 
eafes, the occurrence of pleurify or apoplexy, in fuch cafes, 
is doubtlefs to be attributed to the plethera, and not to 
the previous gout. Dr. Cullen mentioned that he had 
known about twenty perfons die fuddenly, more than half 
of whom were of gouty habits. oo 

The violence of the pain, in the paroxyfm of gout, 
would naturally fuggeft the ufe of opiates: but experience 
has fhewn that opium, in any form, when adminiftered ‘in 
the beginning of any inflammatory difeafe, with which 
much heat of {lkin and great febrile excitement are conneéted, 
generally fails to give relief; on the contrary, that it tends 
to increafe the heat, fever, and reftleffnefs, and, with them, 
the pain likewife. When, however, the violence of the 
paroxy{m is fomewhat abated, yet continues to return, fo 
as to occation painful and reftlefs nights, opiates may then 
be given with fafety and with advantage, efpecially in the 
cafe of perfons advanced in life, and who have been often 
affected with the difeafe. The hypothetical objeétion to 
the ufe of opiates, that they tend “to lock up the morbid 
matter,’’ is altogether groundlefs. Dy. Warner fpeaks with 
delight of the foothing influence of opium in the fits of 
gout, which he fuffered in the latter periods of his life. 
(P. 133—136.) ] : 

Hitherto we have feen that the practice, y pur- 
fued in the paroxy{m of gout, is merely palliative; an actual 
cure being deemed a delideratum by moft perfons, and a 
thing improper to be attempted by others. Of late, how- 
ever, a medicine has been introduced into this country from 
France, which is faid to poffefs a fpecific power over the 
gouty paroxy{m, which it removes ‘ cito, tuto, et jucundé.”’ 
The compofition of this medicine is at prefent unknown, 
but it has been afcertained that it is a vegetable matter, and 
it is faid by the inventor to be a plant heretofore not ufed in 
medicine. It is called eau medicinale d’ Huffon.” Yt has ap- 
peared, in many initances in which it has been employed in 


this country, and that in perfons of the firft rank and chae 


rater, to poffefs the power of removing the paroxyfm of — 
gout in the courfe of twenty-four hours, leaving the patient 
in a ftate of good health, and in pofleffion of the fame ufe 
of his limbs which he enjoyed before the fit. It is faid that, 
in general, it increafes the various excretions confiderably; 
if taken in the full dofe, producing feveral loofe motions - 
from the bowels, a free perfpiration, and an increafed dif- 

charge 
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charge of urine. But the influence of the medicine on the 
gouty paroxy{m is not attributed to thefe evacuations ; fince, 
in fome inftances, in which a fmaller dofe was taken, a fimi- 
lar relief to the gout was procured, without any increafe of 
the excretions. No untoward circumftance whatever has 
yet occurred, in confequence of the {peedy removal of the 
paroxyfm: but farther experience will be requifite to enable 
us to form a fatisfactory eftimate of its properties. (See 
an Account of the Eau Medicinale d’Huilon, by Edwin 
G. Jones. M. D. Lond. 1810.) 

Treatment in ihe Interval.—Whatever method is adopted 
in the treatment of the fit of gout, whether it be merely 
palliative, or fo active as to fhorten the attack, the conftitu- 
tion retains its predifpofition, and is equally liable to fufler 
areturn of the difeafe. It is not yet afcertained, we be- 
lieve, whether the fits, when warded off by the eau medici- 
zale, do not recur more frequently. It is the treatment of 
the patient in the interval of health, by which alone the dif- 
eafe can be cured, i. e. the paroxy{ms prevented from re- 
turning, and the gonty diathefis eradicated. How this is 
to be effected, we cannot learn from a view of the proxi- 
mate caufe, or eflential nature of the difeafe ; for upon this 
point we have no actual knowledge: but, as we poflefs feme 
knowledge of the exciting caufes of the difeafe, or of the 
circumftances which generate or foiter the predifpofition to 
its attacks; fo, by removing thefe, we may hope to prevent 
the production of that predifpofition, or to diminifh it, if 
not to remove it altogether. Now, we have feen that in- 
temperance and indolence are the parents of the gouty dia- 
thefis, where it is not hereditary, and are the chief agents 
in exciting it to activity, where itis. The inference, then, 
is obvious: by temperance and adivity, and not by medicine, 
the retum of the gouty paroxy{ms 1s principally to be pre- 
vented. 

There is, perhaps, no fubje&, on which Englifhmen in 
general entertain fo many unfounded prejudices, or liften to 
argument with fo little attention or conviction, as that of 
temperance. It is conceived that phyficians, in inculcating 
the advantages of it, only talk idly about it, in the way of 
their profeflion ; and that what is called good living, when 
not carried to aCtual debauch, is favourable to the fupport 
and health of the body. It is, indeed, fo univerfally the 
practice, in this country, to indulge an artificial appetite, 
beyond the atual wants of nature, that temperance 1s a 
thing, as Dr. Cadogan obferves, of which an Englifhman 
can acquire no idea at home. It is, however, altogether 
comparative with refpe& to individual conttitution; for 
fome perfons will become plethoric to a morbid degree, 
upon diet which is barely fufficient to fupport life in others. 
Perhaps Dr. Cadogan’s telt is correct. “ As long as a 
man eats and drinks no more than his ftomach calls for,’’ 
(i. e. when unexcited by variety of dithes, by fauces and 
condiments, or by interpofing liquor of any kind) “ and 
will bear without the lealt pain, diftention, eructation, or 
unealinefs of any kind, &c. he may be faid to live in a 
very prudent well-regulated ftate of temperance, that will 

‘ probably preferve him in health and fpirits to great old age.” 
(On the Gout, p. 31) 

We know too well, however, the general want of power 
or inclination to refift the pleafures of the table, with 
that degree of perfeverance and to the requifite extent, 
to expect that many cures of the gout will be effected in this 
way ; but this we may affert, that the only inftances of the 
eradication of the difeafe, which are known, have been ac- 
comphiihed by rigid and. perfevering temperance. | Dr. 
James Gregory, the prefent profeffor of medicine in the uni- 
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verfity of Edinburgh, is a remarkable example of the per- 
fect cure of the gout by fuch means. Born of gouty parents, 
he was attacked feverely when young, and fuffered feveral 
paroxyfms, which, after being banifhed by abftemious living, 
recurred on a fhort indulgence on revifiting Oxford; but he 
has fince that time entirely kept the foe at a diflance for about 
thirty years, by extreme temperance and much exercife, and 
is now hale and ftrong, though advanced feveral years be- 
yond the age at which his father died, broken down by the 
gout. This he repeats annually to his pupils with no {mal 

exultation. His diet has been chiefly broth, or a {paring 
quantity of plain animal food, with little or no wine. De 
Cadogan affords another inftance of the benefit of rigid tem- 
perance in his own perfon, « having not only got rid of the 
gout,’ he fays, “¢of which I had four fevere fits in my 
younger days, but alfo emerged from the loweft ebb of life, 
that a man could peffibly be reduced to by colic, jaundice, 
and a complication of complaints, and recovered to perfeel 

health, which I have now uninterruptedly enjoyed above ten 
years.”” (Loc. cit. p. 83.) Dr. Heberden likewife ob- 
ferves, that although complete cures of the gout are ex- 
tremely rare, yet he has feen more than one inftance in which, 
by a total ab{tinence from animal food and wine, the patients 
were reftored from a {tate of extreme debility and milery, to 
fuch a degree of health and ftrength, as rendered their life 
no longer ufelefs to others, nor painful to themfelves. 
Comm. p. 44. 

It can fearcely be doubted, indeed, that a complete cure 
of the difeafe might, bya rigid plan of life, be accomplithed 
in moit cafes, when the patients are not above the age of 30 
or 35 years, even if they fhould already have experienced 
two or three paroxyfms. In older habits, where the difeafe 
is of longer ftanding, a complete cure cannot be fo confidently 
anticipated ; but ee has fhewn that the feverity and 
the confequent evils of the difeafe may be effectually miti- 
gated by temperance, even under fuch circumftances. It is 
a moit dangerous and miftaken notion that the gout is to be 
encouraged; for its tendency is to increafe in frequency, 
and in duration, to cripple the limbs, and to render the body 
liable to a variety of diforders, which tend to render life 
both fhorter and more miferable than it would otherwife 
be. 

The fear of the pernicious confequences of rigid tenipe- 
rance is an unfounded prejudice, very prevalent in this 
country ; but if there be any danger, it can only originate 
in general from the fuddennefs with which an extreme change 
ismade. We have feen, inthe cafe of the fat miller of Bil- 
lericay, however, what a {mall quantity of nutriment is ab- 
folutely requifite for the wants of the conttitution, and*how 
beneficial even an extreme change of dict fometimes proves. 
(See CorPuLENcr. ) 

The next point of management in the interval, which, 
together with temperance, conduces to the prevention of 
the recurrence of gout, is exercife. This tends to obviate 
plethora, on the one hand, by promoting the circulation and 
all the fecretions, and to ftrengthen the itomach, on the other 
hand, and promote the funétion of digeftion; and plethora 
and indigeltion, as we have already i{tated, commonly pre- 
cede the gouty paroxy{m, and are connected with the gouty 
diathefis. By thofe who cannot walk, which is the beit 
mode of exercife for the gouty, riding on horfeback, or 
even in acarriage, fhould be fubflituted. Even friction, 
where thefe modes of exercife cannot be reforted te, may be 
an ufeful fuccedaneum, Dr. Cadogan’s directions on this 
head are worthy of attention. Tf the patient ‘can neither 
walk nor ride at all, he onl by degrees be brought to do 
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both by the affiftance of others, which may be given him in 
the following manner: let a handy ative fervant or two be 
employed to rub him all over, as he lies in bed, with flannels, 
or flannel gloves, fumigated with cums and f{pices, which 
will contribute greatly to brace and ftrengthen his nerves and 
fibres, and move his blood without any fatigue to himfelf. 
This may take up from five to ten minutes at firft, but 
mutt be repeated five or fix times a day, fuppofing him totally 
unable to help himfelf. But if he car walk a hundred yards 
only, it will forward him greatly to walk thofe hundred yards 
every two hours; and if he can bear a carriage, let him go 
eut in it every day, till he begins to be tired. The firtt 
day or two all this may difturb and fatigue him a little; but 
if he has patience to perfevere to the fourth, T dare promife 
him fome amendment and increafe of ftrength; which he 
muft employ, as young merchants do a little meney, to geta 
little more. Thus he muft go on rubbing, walking, and 
riding a little more and more every day, flopping always on 
the firft fenfation of wearinefs to reft a little, tili he be able 
to walk two or three miles at a ftretch, or ride ten without 
any wearinefe at all.? He muft ever remember, however, 
that the habit of body is only to be corrected by habitual 
meafures; and perfeverance, therefore, muft be his motto in 
regard to exercife, not lefs than with refpect to temperance. 
Bat it muft be obferved, in general, that the exercife 
{hould not be violent ; for if violent, it cannot be long con- 


tinued, and muft always endanger the production of atony - 


and debility in proportion to the degree of viotence. “It 
mult be moderate,”’ to ufe the words of Dr. Cullen, “but 
at the fame time conftant, and continued through life.”’ 

It has been fuppofed by fome perfons, that an abftemious 
and a@tive mode of life fora limited time, as for inflanee, an 
abftinence from animal food and fermented liquors, and a diet 
of milk and farinaceous matters alone, for the fpace of one 
year, might be fufficient for a radical cure of the gout. 
Such an opinion was expreffed by Celfus, who fays that 
“fome, by cleanfing themfelves thoroughly by drinking 
affes’ milk, have for ever banifhed’ the difeafe; and others, 
by abftaining, during a whole year, from wine, mulfe, and 
venery, have obtained a fecurity from it for the remainder of 
their lives."’ ‘(De Medicina, lib. iv. cap. 22.) In a few 
cafes, this plan may poflibly have fucceeded ; but it is well 
known that many perfons, who, by entering on an ab- 
ftemious courfe, had been delivered from the gout, have, on 
returning to their former mode of living, had the difeafe 
return with at leaft equal violence. 

While an ab{temious regimen, combined with exercife, 
will tend to correét the gouty habit, if fteadily purfued ; it 
will be at the fame time advifable to avoid as much as poffible 
fome of thofe circumftances, which we have mentioned above 
as among the frequent exciting caufes of the difeafe ; more 
efpecially when the gouty habit has become eftabifhed by a 
repetition of the fits, or is hereditary in its origin. In fuch 
cafes, the meafures, which we have propoled, are not ea- 
fily purfued to the requifite extent, and are commonly at- 
tempted even with reluctance: men, therefore, have been 
very defirous to find a medicine which might anfwer the pur- 
pofe, without requiring a reftramt on their manner of living. 
Of this defire numerous empirics and felf-interefied pre- 
tenders have taken advantage, and have been induced either 
to amule the gouty with inert medicines, or have rathly em- 
ployed thofe of the molt pernicious tendency. It is unne- 
ceflary for us to inquire into the nature of thofe alleged /peci- 

fee nofirums, which, after being for fome time in vogue, 

were neglected or exploded, as their inutility or injurious 

qualities were thus acknowledged, But after premifing that 
e 


we are much difpofed, with Dr. Cuflen and ctners, to be= 
lieve the impoilibility of curing the gouty habit by me- 
dicines, we fhall notice one or two known medicines, which 
have been in vogue no long timeago. If the gouty confti- 
tution is created by a feries of high-feeding and indolence, 
how is it to be expected that medicine can change that con- 
ftitution, efpecially while the caufe continues to operate? 
The Portlend powder is a medicine which obtained con~ 
fiderable reputation, as a cure for the gout, about the mid« 
dle of the latt century. This powder derived its name frona 
the duke of Portland, who received fo much relief from it, 
that he ordered the formula to be printed,, and delivered to 
all who fhould afk for it: It was brought from Switzerland 
by a friend of the duke’s. The powder confiits of the roots 
of ariftolochia rotunda and gentian, and of the tops and 
leaves of germander, ground-pine, ard centaury, well 
dried and powdered, equal weights. ‘This powder was or- 
dered to be taken for a year or two, at firft in the dofe of a 
drachm daily, but afterwards in fmaller quantities. (See 
Medical Obi. and Inquir. vol. i. act. 14.) In the work 
juft referred to, Dr. Clephane has fhewn that a fimilar com- 
pofition was ufed by the ancients for the cure of gout. 
Such a formula is given by Galen, in his treatife De Anti- 
dotis, lib. ti. cap. 17., which he fays he had ufed himfelf. 
Czlius Aurelianus {peaks of fimilar medicines, under the 
denomination of annalia medicamina, from their being taken 
for the {pace of a year. Aétius gives, among other gout 
medicines, an ‘* antidotus podasrica ex duobus centauree 
generibus,’? which differs from the Portland powder in one 
ingredient only. But feveral of the ancients confidered the 
long uninterrupted ufe of thefe medicines as dangerous; and 
affure us that they are extremely hurtful in’ the hot and: 
bilious, and are only proper in cold and phlegmatic confti- 
tutions. The Portland powder has fallen into negle@, un- 
der a notion that it was ultimately prejudicial. “ In every 
inftance,”’ fays Dr. Cullen, «* which I haye known of its 
exhibition for the length of time preferibed, the perfons who 
had taken it were indeed afterwards free from any inflamma- 
tory affeCtion of the joints: but they were affected with 
many fymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, foon after 
finifhing their courfe of medicine, have been attacked with 
apoplexy, afthma, or dropfy, which proved fatal.” (¥Firft 
Lines, par. 557.) Dr. Heberden, however, is of opinion, 
that the popular prejudices againit this medicine at prefent 
are as far beyond the truth, as they formerly were in its fa- 
vour. (Comment. p. 48.) He attributed to it confiderable 
powers of alleviating the difeafe, by ftrengthening the fto- 
mach and fupporting the funétion of digeflion; and believes 
that many of the evils (which, becaufe they followed its ex- 
hibition, were imputed to its operation,) were in reality the, 
confequences of the difeafe, and not of the remedy. That 
thofe cafes, however, of apoplexy, &c., which, it is ad- 
mitted, occur in gouty habits, would be probably accele- 
rated, if not occafioned, by the ufe of a ftemachic pow- 
der, while the full diet was continued, appears to be ex- 
tremely probable: for the plethora muit have been increafed 
in’ proportion to the artificial increafe cf the digeftive 
powers. We fhould, therefore, be difpofed to conclude, 
that the conftant ufe of fuch a medicine mutt be pernicious, 
unlefs it were combined with temperance in eating and drink- ~ 
ing; and that, with fuch a regimen, it wouldin all probabi- 
lity be highly beneficial, if taken whenever the fymptoms of 
indigeftion fhould appear. 7 
Another clafs of remedies has been employed in the in- 
terval between the paroxyfms of gout, and in many in- 
ftances with confiderable alleviation to the difeafe, rendering ; 
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the fits milder, and the intervals between them longer: we 
allude to the antacids; fuch as the alkalis, and abforbent 
earths. The nature of the chalky matter, produced in in- 
veterate gout, which is an acid, and denominated lithic or 
uric acid, (being the fame which is found in the urine and 
urinary concretions,) has led to the theory, that this acid, or 
its elements, is the morbilic humour of the gouty; and 
therefore naturally fuggeited the idea‘of ufing alkaline me- 
dicines as remedies for the difeafe. And as acefcent drinks 
are found to increafe the gouty diathefis, and to increafe the 
difordered ftate of the digettive organs ; fo alkaline medicines 
have been found to relieve the fymptoms of indigeftion, and 
at the fame time to leflen the difpofition to gout. Thus the 
caulftic alkalis have been found beneficial; but not more fo, 
we believe, than the mild or carbonated alkalis, efpecially 

potafs ; and the abforbent or alkaline earths have likewife 

afforded relief, and fometimes fpeedily removed fome of the 
urgent fymptoms of difordered ftomach ; efpecially the pre- 
parations of chalk, lime-water, and magnefia. The mag- 
nefia is perhaps one of the beft medicines of this fort for the 

gouty, as it not only correéts the acidity of the ftomach, 

but at the fame time is laxative to the bowels, and thus con- 

tributes to obviate plethora. When thefe antacids do not 

fufficiently open the bowels, or do not prevent coftivenefs, a 

hittle rhubarb, aloes, or fome other aromatic purgative 

fhould be conjoined with them. It «ppears, from fome ex- 

periments made by Mr. Home and Mr. Brande, and recently 

publithed in the .Philofophical TranfaCtions, (Part I. for 

18ro) that magnefia has a much more powerful influence in 

preventing the formation of the uric acid, inthe urine, than 

any of the alkalis; it is probable, therefore, that it may be 

more beneficial inthe gout. Asa warm laxative the tincture 

of guaiacum was much recommended, and as it combines a 

ftimulant with anevacuant property, it may be ferviceable 

in fome conititutions. 

Cure of the irregular_Gout.—Weé have already remarked, 
that falfe theory has led to much falfe alarm, and doubtlefs 
to many miftakes in practice, efpecially relative to the atomic 
gout ; all the various fymptoms of dyfpepfia, and hypo- 
chondriafis being often fuppofed to be gouty, when no actual 

out had ever appeared. Hence fomentations, blifters, ru- 
feecientat and other local ftimulants to the extremities, the 
Bath waters, hot pediluvia, &c. have been employed to bring 
on the gout in the feet, inftead of relying on the remedies 
which might reftore the funétions of the digeftive organs. 
Te Bath waters are certainly to be recommended in thofe 
cafes, as they are poffeffed of confiderable powers in reftormg 
the healthful condition of the ftomach, efpecially when it 
has been difordered by irregular and intemperate living ; 
and of relieving thofe wandering pains, which are deemed 
gouty, but which, as Dr. Heberden obferves, are the com- 
mon accompaniments of declining years and a broken contti- 
tution. 

In thefe cafes of atonic or wandering gout, as it is called, 
all the means ufually employed to flrengthen the habit in ge- 
neral, and the {tomach in particular, are to be reforted to. 
Moderate, but frequent and regular exercife on horfeback, 
or walking, mult be purfued; the diet fhould be a little 
more generous, and fome wine may be necefiary ; but beth 
food and drink of the acefcent kind mufl be fhunned, and it 
wine, of whatever fort, fhould be found to increafe the acidity 


of the flomach, f{pirits much diluted with water fhould be 


fubftituted. At the fame time, for the purpofe of fupport- 
ing the tone of the ftomach, preparations of iron, the Peru- 
vian bark, bitters, and aromatics in moderation may be re- 
forted to ; and laxatives, employed only fo as to prevent cof- 
tivenefs, mult be taken. .The propriety of frequent gentle 
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vomits, where the indigeftion is troublefome, is more than 
problematical ; for, while they give a temporary relief, by 
removing a load of undigetted food, they tend to debilitate 
the organ, and thus to increafe the evil which they were in- 
tended to remove. Atthe fame time, all the caufes of debi- 
lity formerly mentioned, mutt be fhunned, and expofure to 
cold efpecially muft be carefully avoided: the moft certain 
means of doing this is by repairing toa warm climate during 
the winter feafon, 

Cure of mifplaced or retrocedent Gcut.— 'Thefe, like the ato- 
nic gout, are in a confiderable degree the bugbears of medi- 
cal {peculation, more efpecially the mifplaced gout ; they 
do, we believe, occafionally occur in cafes of old and inve- 
terate gout, but certainly much more rarely than is 
rally believed. This opinion Dr.-Heberden ftates from his 
own experience. (Comment. p. 41W—See alfo “ Letters on 
the Caufe and Treatment of Gout,’”? by Dr. Robert Ha- 
milton, Lynn, 18c9.) The laft mentioned phyfician, who 
had employed bleeding and other antiphlogiltic remedies, 
both upon himfelf and feveral of his friends for eighteen 
years, never faw any thing like a retroceffion of gout ; and 
Dr. Cullen never faw an intlauce of mifplaced gout. 

When the gout has difappeared in the extremities, the 
flomach and bowels are fometimes attacked with moft acute 
pain, which is of a {pafmodic nature, and to be relieved 
only by flrong diffufive ftimulants, and opium in full dofes. 
Opiates are doubtlefs the mot effeQual antifpafmodics ; but 
their operation will be aided by combining with them the 
ethers, volatile alkali, the free ufe of ftrong wines, and aro- 
matics, given warm, or ardent {pirits, if thefe are not effec- 
tual. Camphor, mufk, affafoctida, and other ftrong {mellin 
fubftances, may be employed as adjuvants, efpecially in lets 
violent cafes. External heat to the region of the ftomach, 
hot pediluvia, or the warm bath, will contribute by their. 
ftimulant powers to overcome the {pafms and pain. If the 
ftomach is known to be loaded, as by a previous repaft, its 
contents may be evacuated upwards, by draughts of warm 
water, with wine, or of chamomile tea, or downwards by 
means of fome of the cathartic tinGures, as of fenna, or 
rhubarb. 

As thofe perfons, who are fubje& to paroxyfms of the 
gout, are generally plethoric in their habits, fo they are lia~ 
ble to inflammatory difeafes: and it cannot be doubted, 
that ordinary attacks of inflammation of the lungs, of palfy, 
and apoplexy, have been deemed gouty, and have proved fatal 
from the omiflion of bloodletting. When the fymptoms of 
pleurify, or peripneumony, or the acute pain of head, verti- 
go, fomnolency, threatening apoplexy, or the actual fymp- 
toms of apoplexy and palfy occur ; we ought not to delay: 
the exhibition of the ufual remedies for thofe difeafes, or be 
induced to be {paring in the ufe of the lancet, becaufe we, 
apprehend a gouty diathefis ; for death may be produced in 
a few minutes. And, as Dr. Heberden juttly obferves, 
« where the danger is imminent, from the violence of the 
{ymptoms, and we are doubtful whether they be gouty or in- 
flammatory, we incur much greater rif by omitting blood- 
letiing ina difeafe arifing from inflammation, than by draw, 
ing blood ina difeafe arifing from gout.’ Indeed thofe 
very phyficians, who condemn bleeding and other evacua- 
tions in gout, in the extremfties, gravely prefcribe the prompt 
adminiftration of thefe remedies, when the lungs, head, or 
other vifcera are attacked with it. In a word, when the in- 
ternal yifcera are affected with unequivocal fymptoms of in- 
flammation, the fame treatment by local and general evacuay 
tion, blittering, &c. mutt be reforted to, asin all other cafes 
of inflammation, regard being had at the fame time (an ob- 
{ervation, indeed, which applies to the practice of medicine 
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univerfally) to the peculiar circumitances of the patient’s 
age, ftrength, and conftitution. 

Gout-wor't, in Botany. See ANGELICA. 

GOUTIER, Gorrr, or Goitre, terms in Surgery,-ap- 
plied to a chronic enlargement of the thyroid gland. See 
Broncnocete and Gorrne. 

GOUTY-Lanp, in Agriculture, a term ufed by the 
farmers to denote a hollow fuzzy black earth, with little 
{prings, that have no free outlet, and therefore fwell and ele- 
vate the furface in many places. 

GOUVEA, in Geosraphy, atown of Portugal, in Eftre- 
madura; 20 miles S.E. of Vifeu. 

GOUX pe 1A Bovtayr, Francis be, in Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated traveller, was born in the province of An- 
jou about the year 1610. Little is known of his early life, 
but that he felt a ftrong propenfity for rambling into foreign 
countries ; he employed ten years fucceflively im traverfing 
various parts of the globe. He feems to have been willing 
to become all things to all men, in order to obtain his wifhes 
in fafety. In Africa and many parts of Afia he paffed for 
a Mahometan, and in Europe he was a good Catholic. Oa 
his return, he publifhed an account of his travels, under the 
title of “Les Voyages des Obfervations de Francois de la 
Boulaye le Goux, en divers Pays, d’Europe, d’Afie, et 
d’ Afrique, jufqu’a ? Année 1650.”” This work was publifhed 
in 4to. and illuitrated and adorned with engravings. ‘The 
ityle is incorreét, but the facts, as far as they are borne out 
with truth, are faid to be very curious. He was fo much 
altered in his perfon during his abfence from France, that 
his mother even, either could not, or would not recognize 
him, and he was obliged to inftitute a law-fuit to eitablifh 
his rights as heir in the family. In 1668 he was appointed 
ambaflador to the Porte and the great mogul, by Lewis 
XIV. who was very defirous of renewing his commerce with 
the Eait. Le Boulaye died in Perfia of a fever before he 
had executed this miffion. Moreri. 

GOUYE, Tuomas, was born at Dieppe in the year 
3650. He was brought up among the Jefuits, aud was at 
an early period diftinguifhed by an ardent love for mathema- 
tical and {cientific purfuits. In 1699 he’was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which 
body he became an affiduous attendant, and was highly 
eiteemed for the ufeful contributions which he made to their 
memoirs. He died at Paris in 1725, leaving behind him, as 
memorials of his learning and induitry, “ Phyfical and Ma- 
thematical Obfervations tending to the Improvement of 
Aftronomy and Geography, fent from Siam to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, by the Jefuit Miffionaries, with Reflec- 
tions and Notes, in two volumes.” The firlt volume was 
publifhed in 1688, the fecond in 1692, and both have been 
mferted in the feventh volume of the collections of the Aca- 
demy. Moreri. 

GOW, in Geography, 2 town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 
40 miles S.S.W. ‘ot Bahar. N. lat. 25. E-. long. 
82° 48'. 

GOWER, Jou, in Biography, an ancient Englith poet 
ef the fourteenth century, is faid to have been defcended 
from a family at Stitenham in Yorkfhire. He had the bett 
education which the times afforded, and at a proper age be- 
came a member of the fociety of the Inner Temple, where 
he attained to a high degree of refpectability in the profeffion 
of the law, and where he became acquainted with Chaucer. 
Some writers affirm that, in the courfe of his profeffional 
duties he was appointed chief juftice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, though others think the judge was another perfon 
of the fame name who was a contemporary with the pcet. 
Gower attached himfelf to the duke of Gloucetter, uncle te 
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Richard II., and was much noticed by the king himflf, at 


whofe delire he wrote his principal work. He had, however; 
a pliable mind, and could turn his pen to different interefts 5 
for on the acceffion of Henry IV. he not only wrote in 
adulatory terms to the new king, but even reflected on the 
mif-government of the one who had been depofed, and who 
had been his patron. His circumftances weré fuch as to put 
him beyond the fear of want, for he appears to have been a l- 
beral contributor to the rebuilding of the church of St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark. During the firft year of Henry’sreign, 
our poet had the misfortune to he deprived of his fight, an 
affliction which he did not long furvive. He died in the year 
1402, at a very advanced age. Gower, fays his bographer, 
is entitled to a place among Englifh writers only relative- 
ly to the time in which he flourifhed ; for though well fur- 
nifhed with learning, and a fuccefsful cultivator of his native 
language, he has not the leait pretenfions to genius or inven- 
tion. He is charaGterized by his friend Chaucer, as the 
“moral Gower ;’’ he was uniformly grave,.even upon topics 
that might infpire vivacity. He was author of three volumes, 
entitled “ Speculum Meditantis ;” ‘ Vox Clamantis ;”” and 
* Confeffio Amantis.’’? Of thefe, the firft is a moral traG, 
and relates to conjugal duties ; the fecond is a metrical chre- 
nicle concerning the infurrection ef the people under Rich= 
ard IJ., in Latin elegiac verfe: the third, or ‘* Lover's Con- 
feflions,”” relates to the morals and metaphyfics of love. 
This is the only one that has been printed, and it was among 
the earlieft produéts of the Englith prefs, by Caxton in 1483. 
It feems, fays Mr. Warton, to have been his obje& to crowd 
all his erudition into this elaborate performance. The moit 
interefling part of the work is a variety of ftories adduced as 
moral examples, and taken from authors moft in vogue, an- 
cient and modern. The language is perfpicuous, and the ver- 
fification frequently harmonious. Biog. Brit. Warton. 

Gower, in Geography, a diftri& of Wales, in the fouth- 
weltern extremity of Glamorganfhire, below the town of 
Swanfea, and bounded by the Irifh fea and the Briftol 
channel. a 

Gowen, Cape, a cape on the E. coaft of China, lying in 
the track from the fouthward to the gulf of Pekin. A reef 
of rocks runs out from a neck of a near this cape, which 
appeared to have a compact harbour. The entrance to it 
was between the cape and the reef juit mentioned. When 
the perfons concerned in the embaify to China paffed this 
cape, a confiderable number of veilels were deferied in the 
harbour, and a pretty large town behind it. N, lat. 36° 
57’ E.long.a22° 15/. te 
Gowen’s Jfland, a {mall, flat, low iffand, in the Paeifie 
ocean, fo called by captain Carteret, who pafied it m Au- 
gult 1767 ; he found no anchorage, and could only obtain a 
ew cocoa-nuts in exchange for nails; the inhabitants re- 
fembled thofe of Egmont ifle. 
158° 56’. 

Gower’s Harbour, a bay on the S. W. coaft of New 
Treland ; 5 miles N. of cape St. George. M. Bougain- 
ville calls this “ Prafslin Bay,’ and by Dampier it is 
called <<‘ St. George’s bay.” S, lat. 4’ 50’. E. long. 
150° 48’. 5 

>GSWGAT, a town of Hindooftan ; 12 miles W. of 
Agra. 

‘COWGATCHY, a town of Bengal; 12 miles N. of 
Calcutta. 

GOWN, Rost, a long upper garment, worn by law- 
yers, divines, and other graduates, who are hence called 
gentlemen of the gown, or gowun-men. 

The gown is an ample fort of garment, worn over the 

ordinary 


S. lat. 77 56. E. long. 
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ordinary clothes, hanging down to the feet. 
differently for ecclefialtics, and for laymen. 

At Rome, they give the name virile gown, éogas viriles, 
to a plain kind of gown, which their youth affumed when 
arrived at puberty. This they particularly denominated 
preiexta. 

In fome univerfities, phyficians wear the fearlet gown. 
In the Sorbonne, the doctors are always in gowns and caps. 
Beadles, &c. wear gowns of two colours. 

Among the I'rench officers, &c. they diftinguith thofe of 
the fhort gown, or robe; which are fuch as have not been 

regularly examined. They have alfo barbers of the fhort 
gown, who are fuch as are obliged to praétife in an inferior 
way to furgeons, or thofe of the long robe. i 

Gown is alfo taken, in the general, for the civil magif- 
trature, or the profeflion oppofite to that of arms. 

In this fenfe it was that Cicero faid, ** Cedant arma 
tog.” 

GOWRAH, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 27 miles 
§.S. E. of Doefan—Alo, a town of Hindoottan; 5 miles 
N. E. of Benares. 

GOWRAN, a pot town of Ireland, in the county of 
Kilkenny. It isa place at prefent of no importance, but 
was a borough before the Union, aud there are fome ruins 
which feem to intimate its former importance. It is 52 
miles S. from Dublin. 

GOWREY, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 53 miles 
W. of Kairabad. 

GOWRY-Brap, in Ornithology, a name given by Ed- 
wards to the Loxra pun@uloria. 

GOWRYPOUR, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 
26 miles S. E. of Dacca. 

GOWT, in Lagincery, or go-out, is a name applied to 
the fea fluice, or valves ufed in embankments next the 
fea or tidal rivers, for letting out the land-waters when 
the tide is out, and preventing the ingrefs of falt-water. 
Some of the gowts in the fens of Lincolnfhire and Cam- 
bridgefhire are very large works, and coit immenfe fums of 
money. 

GOY, in Geography. See Ancor. 

GOYANES, a town of Spain, in Gallicia, on the fea- 
eoaft; 25 miles S. W. of Santiago. N. lat. 42° 32’. W. 
long. 8° 50’. 

GOYaAS, Gosas, or Goyaz, a town and government 
of Brazil, extending from 42 to 54° W. long. and from 
6 30'to 19° S. lat. the inhabitants of which are eftimated 
at 8930 whites, 29,630 Indians, and 34,100 negroes, who 
are employed in {earching for gold in the mines, which 
were difcovered in the year 1726. 

GOYAVA, a town on the W. coaft of the ifland of 
Grenada. N lat. 12° 13’. W. long. 61° 31’. 

GOYAVES, a town of the ifland of Guadaloupe, giv- 
ing name to a bay in which it is fituated. 

GOYEN, Joun Van, in Bingraphy, a painter, born at 
Leyden in 1596, who ftudied fuccetsfully the practice of 
landfeape-painting under feveral matters, and having an un- 
common readinefs and fkilfulnefs of hand, he produced a 
great many works of a light agreeable kind; with much 
charaéter of nature, but no great relifh of art 5 which, in 
their time, however, were very highly efteemed and widely 
{pread over Europe. J 

Views of he feenes on the banks of the canals and rivers 
of the Low Countries were his favourite ftudies ; fometimes 
he emerged to the fea fhore, or funk into the interior of the 
country, and fketched the villages that prefented themfelves 
to his tafte in the one, or the harbours, &c. of the other ; 
but all are touched by the fame kind of pencilling, and 
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generally in the fame hue of colour, when he came to work 
them up into pictures. Certainly, they have much merit of 
a peculiar kind, fuch as lightnefs in the handling, and frees 
dom in their effect; but frequently they are vapid and 
flimfy, and by no meansjuttify the high value and reputation 
affixed to them. It is faid that the grey tone, too frequently 
found in his piétures, arofe from the ufe he made of Haer- 
Jem blue, which is apt to fade into that tint, and therefore 
no longer in ufe. It may be fo; but that grey is not the 
predominant defeét in his pitures: it is the evident hatte 
with which they are wrought, and their confequent imper- 
fection of imitation, that induces us thus to condemn what 
the world have too long eflimated in a high ratio, which 
ought only be given to works completed with the {kill and 
purity of tafte of a Caracci or a Claude. He died in 1656, 
aged 60. 

GOZ, or Gozen, in Geography, a {ea-port town of Mo- 
rocco, on the coaift of the Atlantic, in the vicinity of 
Mogodor. 

GOZO, an ifland of the Mediterranean, fituated N. W. 
of Malta, and at a little diftance from it. This ifland is 
about 25 miles in circumference, rather fertile, and contain- 
ing about 3000 inhabitants. 

Gozo, or Gafda, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, 
about 27 miles from the S: W. coaft of Cardia ; anciently 
“Clauda,’’ near which St. Paul failed in his voyage to 
Rome. Some biblical writers fuppofe that the Gozo near 
the ifle of Malta is the Clauda of the Book of A@s. Itis 
occupied by about 30 families ; who have a Greek church, 
and is occafionally vitited by veffels for a fupply of water and 
provifions. At a {mall diftance to the welt is a very little 
iland called «* Pulo Gozo,’’ oy Little Goz. N. lat. 34° 48’. 
E. long. 23” 46’. See CLaupa. 

GOZZANO, atown of Italy, in the department of the 
Gogna ; 18 miles N. of Novara. 

GOZZOLI, Bexozzo, in Biography, one of the early 
practitioners of the art of painting on its revival. He was a 
Florentine, and difciple of Fra. Angelico ; but fubfequently 
imitated with very great fuccefs the flyle of Maffaccio, his 
contemporary. Wafari fpeaks of him with great efteem 
under the name of Benozzo, and relates hiftories of his 
many produétions at Florence, Volterra, Rome, and Pifa; 


vat which latter place are his moft confpicuous labours, both 


in hiftory and portraits, which indeed at that time were 
ufually introduced in hiftorical pictures. At Pifa he died 
in 1478, aged 78, and a monument, with a Latin epitaph, 
is placed near his principal work in the Campo-Santo; a 
memento of his powers, and the efteem in which they were 
held. 

GRAAF, Reiser De, an excellent phyfician, was 
born at Schoonhove, a town in Holland, where his father 
was an eminent architect, on the 30th or July, 1641. He 
ftudied phytic at Leyden, where he made great progrefs, 
and at the age of 22, publithed his treatife «* De Succo Pan- 
creatico,’’? which gained him confiderable reputation. In 
1665, he went to France, and received the degree of M. D. 
at Angers ; but he returned to Holland in the following 
year, and fettled at Delft, where his creat fuccefs in practice 
excited the envy of his profeflional brethren. He married 
in 1672, and died in Auguit, 1673, when he was only 32 
years of age. He publifhed three diflertations relative to 
the organs of generation in both fexes, upon which he had 
a controverfy with Swammerdam. His works were pub- 
lifhed in 8vo. at Leyden, in 1677 and 1705; they were 
alfo tranflated into Flemifh, and publifhed at Amifterdam in 
1686. - Hutchinfon, Biog. Med. Eloy. 

Graar Reyyer, in Geography, a diltri& of fonthern 

A\frica, 
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Africa, in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, extend- 
ine: to the eaitern extremity of the colony. On the E. itis 
divided from the Kaffers by the Great Fith river, the 
Turka, the Bambarfberg, and the Zuureberg; on the W. 
from the diftrid&ts of Zwellendam and Stellenbofch by the 
Camtoos river, the Gamka or Lion’s river, and Nieuwveld 
mountains; on the N. from the Bosjefman Hottentots by 
Plettenberg Landmark, the great ‘Table mountain, and the 
Karrecberg 3 and on the S. it is terminated by the fea- 
coaft ; the whole length and breadth of this diftrict may be 
about 250 by 160 miles, making an area of 40,0C0 fquare 
miles, which is peopled by about 7co families, each family 
commanding about 57 fquare miles of territory. Great 
part of it has been oceafionally abandoned on account of 
the incurfions of the Kaffers and Bosjefmans. The inhabit- 
ants are a fort of Nomades, who would long ago have 
penetrated with their flocks and herds far beyond the pre- 
{ent boundaries of the colony, if they had not been refitted 
by the MKaffers. The boors of this diftrict are graziers 5 
and it is entirely compofed of loan-farms, which were grants 
made. to the original fettlers of certain portions of land 
to be held on reafonable yearly leafes, on condition of 
paying to government an annual rent of 24 rix-dollars. 
Barrow’s Travels in S. Africa, vol. 1. 

GRAAT, or Grarr Barest, in Biography, an hif- 
torical painter, whofe name is remembered principally upon 
account of his clofe imitation of the works of Bamboccio, 
and of his having founded an academy at Amilerdam, where 
he was born, to which the beft artilts: of histime reforted 
to ftudy after living models ; by which means much im- 
provement was obtained, and {pread among thofe who cul- 
tivated- tafte and fcience in the arts. He died in 1709, 
aged 81. >} ae f 

GRAB, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Leitmeritz ; 17 miles W.N.W. of Leitmeritz. 

‘GRABATARL, Graxsarani, in Church Antiquity, 
fuch perfons as deferred the receiving of baptifm till the 
hour of death; or who did not receive it till they were 
dangerouily ill, and out of hopes of life: from an opinion, 
that baptifm abfolutely wafhed away all former fins. 

The word is formed of grabatum, bed ; and that from the 
Greek yp2So4o-, a hanging bed, of xpspex, L fifpend: fuch 
as was the bed of flaves, poor people, Cynic philofophers, 
&ec. who are enemies of luxury and eafe. 

GRABAU, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Warfaw ; 12 miles S. of Kalifh. 

GRABAW, atown of Auttrian Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Belcz; 28 miles N. N. W. of Belez. 

GRABE, Jonx Ernest, in Biography, a learned di- 
vine, and editor of the Alexandrian manufcript, in the 
Royal Library at London, was born at Koning{berg, in 
Pruffia, in the year 1666. Here he received his education, 
and in due time took his degree of M.A. applying him- 
{elf with all diligence to the itudy of divinity, and the pe- 
rufal of the fathers. He had been brought up in the Lu- 
theran principles, but having imbibed fome notions incon- 
fiftent with the commonly received faith, refpecting the un- 
interrupted fucceflion of bifhops being effential to the ex- 
iftence of the true church, he was iummoned before his 
fuperiors and imprifoned. Upon his releafe, after a few 
months, he chofe rather to quit the church than abandon 
his opinion, and determined to become a member of the Ca- 
tholic religion. He delivered, in a memorial to the elec- 
toral college at Sambia, in Pruflia, in 1695, containing thie 
reafons for his change, and then left Koningfberg, that he 
might be at liberty to carry’ his plan into execution, in 
fome place where he fhould be beyond the reach of the 
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Pruffian jurifdiGion. While he was on the road to Erfurt, 
through which he meant to pafs to a Catholic country, the 
eleGtor of Brandenburg fent three treatifes to him in anfwer 
to his memorial, by three Pruffian divines, written by order of 
the eleétor. This great attention of his fovereign claimed 
the refpect of Grabe, who not only read them with care; 
but felt defirous of difcuffing the queftion more clofely be- 
fore he formed his ultimate determination of abandoning 
the religion in which he had been educated: He accord 
ingly wrote to one of the perfons that had anfwered his 
memorial, intimating a {trong wifh to return to Berlin, 
that he might enjoy the beneiit of a conference with him: 
This privilege was obtained for him; M. Grabe returned 
and was foon prevailed on to relinquifh his purpofe of join- 
ing the papal communion, brt {till he maintamed the ob- 
noxious tenet for which he had {uffered imprifonment. 
Finding him immoveable on this point, his friend advifed 
him to remove to England, where, faid he, ‘¢ you 
will find the outward and uninterrupted fucceffion which 
you want: take then your route thither: this ftep will 
caufe lefs uneafinefs to your friends, and, at the fame time, 
equally fatisfy your feruples.”” He gladly complied with 
the advices and was ftrongly recommended to king William, 
who immediately granted him a penfion of 1oo/. per ann. 
to enable him to purfue his ftudies. From this time he 
confidered England as his country, becaufe he conceived 
that its ecclefialtical conftitution approached nearer on the 
whole, than that of any other, to the primitive pattern. 
He fhewed his gratitude for the liberal patronage which he 
received by the publication of feveral learned works. Hav- 
ing formed a defign of printing fomé curious and fearce 
pieces of the fathers, in defence of his own opinions, he 
obtained accefs to the umiverfity of Oxford, to examine 
the treafures of the Bodleian library, and, in 1698, he pub=- 
lithed ¢ Spicilegium 8. S. Patrum, &c. vol. 1. 8vo. 5 
and in the following year, the fecond yolume of the fame 
work appeared. Shortly after this, he was erdained a 
deacon of the church of England, and was appointed 
chaplain of Chrift-church, Oxford. This promotion he 
accepted, in order that he might be entitled to the emolu- 
ments without being required to difcharge the dutiés of the 
appointment, for he had refwfed, on his ordination, to re- 
ceive the facrament, on account of the omiffion of the prayer 
in the communion fervice, mentioning the facrifice, befere 
the elements were diftributed, which had been inferted in 
the firft common-prayer book of king Edward VI., and he 
ever afterwards continued a non-conformift in this particu- 
lar. In the fame year in which he took orders, Mr. Grabe 
publifhed « S. Juttini Philofophi et Martyris Apologia 
Prima pro Chriitianis, &c.’’ illuftrated with the notes of 
feveral learned men, and additional remarks of his own 
and in 1702 he publifhed “ S, Irenzi Epifcopi Lugdunenfis 
contra omnes Hirefes Libri quinque, &e.??. with prolego- 
mena and notes. On the acceffion of queen Anne to the 
throne, Mr, Grabe’s penfion was continued, and her ma- 
jelly was advifed to employ him in printing the Alexandrian 
MS. in the royal library, of the Septuagint tranflation of 
the Old Teftament. The queen took the opportunity of 
informing him of the appointment herfelf, and at the id 
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time made him a handfome prefent as an encouragement to 


his exertions. In 1705, he publithed propofals for printing 
that work by fubfcription, fetting fort’ the fuperior value 
of this copy to the Vatican MS, ; he alfo gave three fpe- 
cimens, containing fo many diflerent methods for the pro- 
jeted edition, in the final choice of which he was to be 
determined by the learned world. Asa teitimony of their 
approbation of the delign, the univerfity of Oxford pre- 
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fented him with the degree of door of divinity, His pra- 
pofals met with a very favourable reception on the continent 
as well as in England, and he received a handfome prefent 
from his own fovereign, the king of Pruffia, and liberal fub- 
{criptions from the principal nobility, clergy, and gentry of 
alt parts. In 1707, he gave to the public his firft volume, 
under the title of “ Vetus ‘Teftamentum juxta Septuaginta 
Interpretes; tom. 1. continens Octateuchum.'’ ‘This vo- 
lume contains the Pentateuch, and~the three following 
books. In the expectation of an acceffion of additional 
MSS. he deferred the fecond and third volumes, and 
publithed the fourth volume in the year 1709. This con- 
tained the book of Pfalms, of Job, of the three books of 
Solomon, &c ; and in the following year he publithed a 
Latin differtation, giving a particular account of the reafons 
why he had departed from the ufual order of publication, 
and of the helps which he expected to receive in order 
to perfect his plan. ‘Thefe were, a Syriac MS. of the 
hiftorical books of the Old Tettament, with Origen’s re- 
marks upon them, and two MSS. one i 


belonging to car- 
dinal Chigi, and the other to the college of Lewis XIV. 
When he received thefe MSS. and had collated thém, he 
prepared a volume of annotations on the whole work, and 
collected materials for the Prolegomena. The time which 
thefe objects took, caufed a material delay in the publica- 
tion of the fecond and third volumes, which did not, in 
faét, appear till after the author’s death. This event took 
place in 1712, when he was only in the ferty-fifth year of 
his age. He had previoufly to this publifhed « An Effay 
upon the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian library, and that 
ancient book, called the Doftrine of the Apoltles, which 
is faid to be extant in them, wherein Mr. Whilton’s mif- 
takes about both are plainly proved.” The third volume 
of his great work was publifhed in 1719,-and the fourth 
in 1720. On his death-bed he was attended by Dr. Smal- 
ridge, by whofe means he defired that the public might be 
informed that he died in the faith and» communion of the 
church of England, though he confidered its conftitution 
to be defective in fome points, in which he thought the 
nonjuring clergy adhered more clofely to the apottolical 
doétrine and difcipline. Of his talents there were different 
opinions, but of his induitry and learning no one could 
harbour a doubt. Dr. Thirlby fays, in the dedication 
of his edition of Juttin’s Apology, “ he was a good man, 
and not unlearned, and well verfed in the writings of the 
fathers. But he was no critic, nor could be one, fince he 
was not furnifhed with genius or judgment, or, to {peak 
the troth, with learning fufficient for the purpofe.’”? In 
this opinion Le Clere coincides, and adds, that his books. 
gained him the character of a laborious perfon rather than 
that of a great critic. He was the author of many other 
works befides thofe which have been mentioned, and was 
editor of an elegant edition of bifhop Bull’s works: he 
likewife affifted in preparing for the prefs archdeacon Gre- 
gory’s edition of the New Teftament in Greek; and he 
Jeft behind him many MSS. fome of which have been pub- 
lifhed. Biog. Brit. 

GRABEN, im Geography, a town of Croatia; 12 miles 
§. of Varafdin. 

GRABO, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Gothland; 11 
miles $.E. Linkioping. 

GRABON, a town of the duchy of Mecklenburg, on 
the Elde; 80 miles N.W. of Berlin. N. at. 53° 23°. E. 
long. 11° 44!. j 

GRABUSA, an ifland of the Mediterranean, near the 
N.W. coaft of the ifland of Candy, confirmed to the Turks 
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by the peace of Carlowitz, and generally garrifoned with 
tooo men. N. lat. 35° 40... E. long. 23 33. 

GRABUT, in Biography, an obfcure French mufical 
compofer, whofe name is not to be found in the annals of 
the art. He was brought into England to flatter the par- 
tiality of Charles II. for the mutfic of France ; and em- 
ployed by Dryden to fet his political opera of « Albion 
and Albanius,” though Purcell had already given indifput- 
able proofs of his fuperior genius, and was rapidly rifing 
into fame and national fayour. 

This drama, written under the aufpices of king Charles IT.,, 
was rehearfed. feveral times, as the author informs us in his. 
preface, before his majelty, «who had publicly declared, more 
than once, that the compofitions and chorufes were more 
juft and more beautiful than any he had heard in England.” 
We believe this prince was not very flalful in mufic, nor 
very fenfible to the charms of any {pecies of it but that of 
France, of the gayeft kind ; however, royal approbation is 
flattering and extenfive in its influence. Unfortunately for 
the poet and mufician, his majeity died before it was brought 
on the {tage ; and when it did appear, the fuccefs feems not to 
have been very confiderable. Upon a perufal of this drama, 
it feems hardly poffible, fo near a revolution, that it thould 
have efcaped condemnation upon party principles ; as, under 
obvious allegories, Dryden has lafhed the city of London, 
democracy, fanaticifm, and whatever he thought obnoxious 
to the {pirit of the government at that period. Had Or- 
pheus himfelf not only compofed the poem and the mufic, 
but performed the principal part, his powers would have , 
been too feeble to charm fuch unwilling hearers.” 

GRACAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Cher, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Bourges ; 9 miles S.W. of Vierzan. The place 
contains 2204, and the canton 5459 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 145 kiliometres, in 9 communes. 

GRACCHURIS, an ancient town of Hifpania Tarra- 
goneniis, mentioned by Livy, Antonine, and Ptolemy, and. 
{aid to be built by the proconful Titus Gzacchus Sempro-. 
nius, after having conquered the Celtiberians. Others fup- 
pofe that it exitted before Sempronius, under the name of 
“ Tllurcis,”? and that he only repaired it. It is now called 
Arreda. 

GRACCHUS, Tiserius Sempronius, in Biography, 
a perfon very memorable in the hiltory of Rome, was the 
fon of a father of the fame name, a diftinguifhed com- 
mander, and excellent citizen, who, from the Plebeian ranks, 
arrived at diilinguifhed honours, and the higheit offices in 
the ftate, having been matter of the horfe to the di&ator, 
Junius, after the celebrated battle of Canne, afterwards 
conful, and, at length, to complete his glory, he was flain 
while fighting for his country. The mother of the fubjeét 
of this article was Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus,, 
whofe character has been illuftrated in the proper place. 
Tiberius received every advantage of education that the 
pious affeGtion of a wife parent could beftow, and his natural 
difpofition feconded the efforts of his inftru€tors. He was- 
modeit, and remarkably mild in his temper ; and became, at 
avery early age, diftinguifhed for eloquence, fobriety, and’ 
political knowledge ; and his*reputation was fealed by an 
admiffion into the venerable college of augurs. It is men- 
tioned, as a proof of the high chara€ter which he fuftained,. 
that Claudius Appius, one of the moft illuftrious perfons 
in Rome, and prefident of the fenate, offered him, f{ponta- 
neoufly, his daughter in marriage, which he thankfully ac- 
cepted. When Appius informed his wife what he had, 
done, fhe replied, Why fo faddenly, you might have 
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taken time, even if Tiberius Gracchus were the man.” In 
conformity with the Roman cuftom, Tiberius pafled his 
youth in military fervice 5 firft in Africa, under his brother- 
in-law, the younger Scipio, where he obtained great credit 
in the army, being equally beloved by thofe above and thofe 
below him. He was made quettor, in the Numantian war, 
to the conful C. Hoftilius Mancinus. This was in the year 
B. C. 137: the campaign was unfortunate, and the Roman 
general was under the neceflity of negociating a treaty of 
peace with the enemy. The Numantines, who had been 
betrayed in a former treaty by the Romans, refufed to nego- 
ciate, unlefs it were with Tiberius Gracchus, with whofe 
character for probity and ftrict honour they were well ac- 
quainted. This being admitted, a peace was immediately 
concluded. The treaty, though as favourable as, from 
circumitances, could be expected, was received by the 
Romans with great indignation : they determined to annul 
it, and to deliver thofe, who had been inftrumental in making 
it, into the hands of the Nemantines. The conful was 
accordingly given up to them, naked and in chains, and it 
is probable that Tiberizs Gracchus would have fhared the 
{fame fate had nota powerful intereft been exerted in his 
favour. A fenfe of the injullice of the fenate on this occa- 
fion, and refentment of the difhonour they had thrown upon 
his treaty, was fuppofed to be a principal caufe of the fub- 
fequent holtilities in which he engaged againit that body. 
The condition of the Romans, at this period, afforded a 
good opportunity for the exertions of patriotilm ; for the 
great ma{s of the lower clafes of citizens were in a ftate of 
abje&@ poverty. Lelius the Wife, the friend of ‘Scipio, 
had attempted to introduce fome remedy for this evil, but 
the ferious oppofition of men in power had deterred him 
from the execution of his plan. Tiberius Gracchus refolved to 
take up the caufe. He was accordingly elected a tribune of 
the people, and propofed a revival of the Licinian law, with 
certain modifications, which greatly foftened its operations. 
(See AGrarian Law.) It offered a full compenfation 
out of the treafury for all the land above the 500 acres 
allowed, which any one might be obliged to refign to the 
public, and permitted every child of a family to hold 250 
acres above the 500 held in the father’s name. This propofal 
was received, as it might be expected, by the f{uperior orders, 
whofe rights and properties were to be affected by it: they 
were determined to ftand by one another in refifting the 
innovation. On the other hand, Gracchus loft no time in 
roufing the people to a knowledge and affertion of 
their claims as men and members of focitty.. His fpeeches 
were addreffed to their interefts and their feelings: ~ his 
arguments were fpecious and highly dangerous to the peace 
of thofe whofe wealth was become the objeét of popular 
difeuffion. In one of his harangues, he exclaimed, “ The 
wild beafts have their caves and dens, but the brave men 
who fhed their blood in the caufe of their country have 
nothing free but the air and the light. _ It is a mere mockery 
when their generals exhort them to fight for their fepuichres 
and houfhold gods, when, perhaps, not a man among them 
is poffeffed of a domeftic altar, or fepulchre, of his ancettors. 
The private men bleed and die to fecure the luxuries of the 
great, and they are denominated the matters of the world, 
while they are not owners of afoot of ground.” At length, 
after much tumult in-the ftate, the Agrarian law was pailed, 
and Appius Claudius, Tiberius Gracchus, and his younger 
brother Caius, were appointed commiffioners to carry its 
provifions into execution. In his progrefs in the buti- 
aefs he was embarrafied with many obftacles, and, on his 
part, he took .meafures effectually to thwart the purpofes of 
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the great’; and, by new laws which he got enacted, he ren- 
dered the property of all the old families infecure, The 
difficulties which occurred in carrying the new law into 
effet were fufpended by the, death of Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, who made the Roman people his heirs. Grac- 
chus procured a law for the diftribution of his treafures 
among the poorer citizens, and for the difpofal of the reve- 
nues of Pergamus, not by the fenate, but by the affembly 
of the people. Thefe meafures gave him a great degree of 
influence among the citizens, and he conceived the defign 
of fecuring the powers of which he felt himfelf poffeffed, by 
raifing his father-in-law to the confulate, his brother to the 
tribunefhip, and continuing to himifelf the fame office an- 
other year.. He alfo planned other regulations for abridging 
the authority of the patricians, and throwmg more weight 
into the popular feale. The day of election was approach- 
ing, and the fenators refolved to make a ftand againft the 
innovations which he propofed, and a confpiracy was openly 
formed to take away the life of Tiberius Gracchus. Of this 
he was informed by a friendly fenator, as he was proceeding 
to the capitol. He, neverthelefs, advanced, and his. party 
prepared to repel force by force. In the uproar, he at- 
tempted to f{peak, but his voice could not be heard. 

made figns to his friends, by raifing his hand to his head, to 
fhew that his life was in danger. This fignal was inftantly 
interpreted by his enemies as a demand of the regal crown, 
and Scipio Nafica, the inveterate enemy of Gracchus, cried 
out ‘ Since we are betrayed by our conful, let thofe who 
love the republic follow me.”” A general conteft now com- 
menced. ‘The adherents of Gracchus were quickly dif- 
perfed, and himfelf was difpatched with a thoufand blows. 
Not lefs than 3co perfons were flain in this conimotion, and 
the bodies of the dead, even that of Gracchus himfelf, were 
ignominioufly thrown into the Tiber. Several of his friends 
were afterwards banifhed, and not a few put to death, with- 
out the form even of trial, and the fenate paffed an a& of 
indemnity for all thofe who were concerned in the maflacre. 
The people, however, indignant againit his enemies, drove 
Nafica from Italy, and would never permit him to return.’ 
With refpe&t to Tiberius Gracchus, his character has been 
celebrated either as that of a martyr to liberty, or asa 
victim to lawlefs ambition, according to the different prin- 
ciples of thofe who have commented on his a¢tions. ~ Many 
have thrown on his memory refleCtions as unmanly as they 
are fevere. It feems to be acknowledged on ull hands that 
he poffefled great talents, and was elicemed for his private 
worth. That he was a man of ambition none will deny, 
and it may be that a love of popularity fuggetted the great. 
meafures which he propofed ; neverthelefs, the hiftori 
may be fafely followed, who fays, that he was a¢tuated by 
the beft intentions, but that he profecuted his defign with 
too much violence. 

Graccnus Catus, brother to Tiberius, but his junior 
by nine years, enjoyed the fame advantages of education 
with his brother, which he fo weil improved as to be-- 
come one of the ableit oraters of his time. Cicero fays of 
him, that he knows not if he had his equal in eloquence, 
and recommends his compofitions, though unfinithed, to the 
itudy of youth. After the tragical end of his brother,’ 
Caius pafled fome time in retirement, cultivating his rhetori- 
cal talents, and {ecretly preparing to act his part on the theatre 
of the public. In the year 126 B.C. he accompanied the 
conful Aurelius Oreites to Sardinia as his quettor, and ob- 
tained great applaufe, as well for Ins humanity and tempe- 
rance, as for a {tri¢t attention to the duties of his office. 
The fenate fhewed evident fgns of jealoufy on account of 
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the popularity which he acquired, and jretained him as pro- 
quettor in Sardinia in order to keep him at a diftance from 
the Roman forum. Perceiving their intentions, he ventured, 
in defiance of their orders, to quit the ifland without leave 
of his commander, and fuddenly made his appearance at 
Rome. He was called to account for this breach of military 
difcipline, but was readily acquitted. ~Soon after he became 
a candidate for the tribunefhip, and fuch was the zeal of the 
people in his favour, that the Campus Martius was not able 
to contain the multitude who flocked from the Italian towns 
to fupport his election, and many gave their votes from the 
tops of the adjacent houfes. Caius had not forgotten the 
enemies of Tiberius, and would have purfued them to their 
deftruétion, but was probably diffuaded from it by his mother. 
His {peeches were calculated to revive the indignation of the 
people again{t the fenators for their conduét towards Tibe- 
rius, and he propofed and carried motions for confirming his 
brother’s laws, and the pafling of others {till more obnoxious 
to the patricians. He was appointed commiflioner for the 
divifion of lands among the poor citizens and allies, and in 
his progrefs through Italy he employed his talents and 
wealth in repairing roads, building bridges, and in other 
works equally ufeful and important. He eftablithed public 

ranaries in Rome, from which the citizens were to have 
fe. monthly diftributions of corn at a low price, the ex- 

ences of which were to be defrayed by duties laid on goods 
imported into the dominions of the late king Attalus. By 
thefe, and other acts of a like kind, he fo ingratiated him- 
felf with the people, that he was chofen a fecond time 
tribune. ‘Triumphing in his fuccefs, he propofed a law for 
transferring from the fenators to the knights the cognizance 
of all private caufes. When he had obtained his purpofe he 
exclaimed, at length I have humbled the fenate.” He 
now felt himfelf the arbiter of the republic, and treated the 
patricians with contempt. ‘This behaviour haftened his 
ruin. There is a point, beyond which the moft fuccefsful 
man, whatever be his pretenfions, cannot go with fafety. 
Caius had tranfgreffed this boundary, and his enemies were 
perpetually on the watch for opportunities to check his 
power, and to introduce rivals who might, by the appear- 
ance of more liberality, depreciate his reputation and influence 
in the ftate. During his abfence in Africa his enemies 
avere ever on the alert to injure his fair fame, and to afcribe 
unworthy and bafe motives to all that he did or propofed to 
do; and inthe tumult which accompanied the difcuflion of 
fome of his laws after his return, he fled to the temple 
of Diana, and, unwilling to faerifice either himfelf or his 
adherents to popular fury, he propofed terms of accommo- 
dation. 'Thefe were rejeéted by the arts of Opimius the 
conful, anda price was inftantly fet upon the heads of 
Gracchus and his friend Fulvius. A formal battle enfued, 
in. which multitudes were flain on both fides, and the popu- 
Jace without hefitation deferted their friends: Fulvius con- 
cealed himfelf, but, being difcovered, was inftantly killed. 
Gracchus, having folemnly imprecated upon the heads of the 
Roman people perpetual flavery for the bafe defertion of the 
caufe, left the city and paffed acrofs the bridge named Sub- 
licius. His retreat was favoured by two faithful friends, who 
defended the bridge till they fell covered with wounds. In 
the mean time Gracchus reached a grove facred to the furies, 
where it is faida flave, by his order, firft difpatched him, and 
then put an end to his own life. Others have, however, 
given a different account of the matter; they fay that he 
was overtaken by his enemies, and by them flain. His 
jhead was cut off and fold to the conful for its weight in gold. 
The body was thrown into the Tyber, but afterwards being 
taken from the water it was delivered to his afflicted mother 
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for burial. This cataftrophe, in which three thoufand per- 
fons perifhed, happened inthe year 121 B.C., and the fenate 
immediately proceeded to abolith all the laws of the Gracchi. 
Their names, howeyer, were flill fondly cherifhed by the 
people, ftatues were erected to their memory, and the places 
in which they were killed were confecrated, by religious 
rites, totheir manes. Caius has been generally confidered as 
lefs pure in his intentions, and lefs moderate in his plans, than 
Tiberius. -From the evidence of hiftory it fhould fcem, that 
the difturbance of the public tranquillity was rather owing te 
his oppofers than to him; fo that,’’ fays the hittorian, 
* inftead of ca'ling the tumults of that period the * fedition 
of the Gracchi,’’ we fhould rather call them the {edition 
of the fenate againft the Gracchi, fince the efforts of the 
latter were made in vindication of a law, to which the fe- 
nate had affented, and asthe defigns of the former were fup- 
ported by an armed power from the country. that had never 
before interfered in the bufinefs of legiflation, and the im- 
troduction of which gave a moit irrecoverable blow to the 
conftitution. Caius in his perfon was graceful, his action 
was itrong and impreflive, his voice of great compafs and 
melodious when the vehemence of his pleading did not raite 
it to too high a key ; to correct this defect he was accullom- 
ed to place a judicious perfon behind him with a pitch-pipe, by 
which he was enabled to regulate his tone. In temper he was 
warmer than 'Viberius, uor was he diitinguithed by fobriety 
of manners, though in this refpect he might be advantageoufly 
compared to the Roman youth in general. _ Plutarch. 
Univer. Hift. 

GRACE, Gramia, x27, in Theology, denotes in general 
any gift or favour, which God freely beitows upon mankind ; 
whether fuch gift pertains to the prefent or future life: but 
as thofe which relate to the improvement of their temper, 
and their fitnefs for final happinefs, were favours of the 
greateft importance, this term is by way of eminence 
applied to them. ‘The proper fignification of ,the word grace 
is favour ;—favour in fuch a fenfe as denotes mercy and 
goodnefs in a fuperior, either remitting fomewhat of his own 
right, or conferring fomewhat beneficial upon others, freely 
and without any obligation of debt. And becaufe this may 
be done in various modes and in a great diverfity of inftances, 
hence the word grace in {eripture is accordingly applied in a 
correfponding diverfity of fignifications. Sometimes it 
fignifies thofe extraordinary gifts and favours of the Holy 
Ghoft, by which the apoitles were enabled to demonttrate 
the truth of their commiffion, to preach their doctrines with 
authority, to convince gainfayers with evidence, and to go- 
vern the churches by a proper diftribution of different 
trufts and offices. The gifts or powers, by which the apottles 
were enabled to do all thefe things with extraordinary effica- 
cy and fuccefs, are therefore called grace, becaufe they 
are not at all natural acquifitions but free gifts of God; 
diftributed to every one, not according to the will of man, 
but at fuch times, and in fuch proportions, and to fuch per- 
fons, and for fuch purpofes as God himfelf pleafed. See 
Rom. 1. 5. Ephef. iv. 7. 11. 

In other paflages, the fame word is ufed to fignify that 
extraordinary affillance and fupport which God has been 
pleafed fometimes to afford to his fervants under extraordi- 
nary difficulties and trials ; and this ts called grace, becauie 
it is confidered as given particularly and gratuitoufly upon ex- 
traordinary occafions over and above the general fupports 
arifing from the confiderations of reafon,and from the promifes 
and motives of the gofpel in general. See 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

A third fenfe, in which the word grace fometimes occurs 
inthe New Teftament, is to exprefs fuch moral virtues as 
are the effects of men’s being influenced by the fpiritual 
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motives of the gofpel, andthe praétice of which preferves 
men in the favour of God, and recommends them to his gra- 
cious acceptance. (See Ephef. iv. 29. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
2 Cor. viii. t.6.) Moral virtues are plainly for this reafon 
diftinguifhed by the denomination of grace, becaufe they 
proceed from and are founded on a regard to God in general, 
and in particular to his will revealed under the gracious dii- 
penfation of the gofpel of Chritt. ore j 

Another fignifi-ation of the word grace in Scripture 1s to 
exprefs the merciful acceptance of repentance and amend- 
ment, by which God is pleafed, not out of any obligation of 
juttice, but in gracious goodnels, to reftore men to favour. In 
this fenfe Paul fays (1 Cor. xv. 9.) “ By the grace of God 
Tam what I am:” fo John, i. 17., the doctrine of Chriit is 
ftyled “grace and truth.””’ The Apoitles’ preaching is by 
St. Luke (Ais, xiv. 3.) called « the word,’’ or declaration 
« of God’s grace:’”? fo when St. Paul declares (Rom. 
iii. 24.) that repenting finners are “ juftified freely by grace,”’ 
and blames thofe ** who continue in fin, that grace may 
abound.” The word grace in all thefe paflages fignifies 
that merciful and compaffionate difpofition of the divine na- 
ture, by which God freely remits of his right of punifh- 
ment, and receives penitent finners, upon more gracious 
terms, and to greater degree of his favour, than he was bound 
to do by any obligations of juttice. 

Hence it is, that the gofpel itfelf, as being the great and 
ftanding declaration of God’smercy and goodnefstowardsmen, 
fhewn forth in the free pardon and forgivenefs of fin upon the 

racious terms of repentance and amendment, is in the New 
Feftament very frequently meant by the phrafe, « the 

race of God.” (Clarke's Serm. vol. 11. p. 265—275- 8vo. 
‘ol. ed. vol. i. p. 180, &c.) Bifhop Pearce (Comm. vol. ii. 
p. 259.) renders x2: in 1 Cor. x. 30. thankfgiving, and 
not grace, as it is in our verfion ; and he obferves that this fenfe 
of the word x21; is too frequent in St. Paul's writings to re- 
quirera proof of it. He adds that :vx¢isw in the latter part 
of the verfe confirms this fenfe. 

Some divines define grace to be any degree of divine in- 
fluence on the mind, inclining it to believe in Chriit, and to 
praétife virtue ; and thofe divine influences, which are not 
effetual in producing faving faith and fincere obedience, 
they call common grace, in contradiltinGtion to fpecial grace, 
the operation cf whichis completely efficient and faving ; 
and thofe influences which introduce /p:cial grace, though 
they do not aétually amount to it, are with refpect to that 
introdu@tion fometimes called preparatory. It is difputed 
among theologians whether fpecial grace, which they fup- 
pofe is never on the whole finally rejected, fo as to fail of 
working faith in thofe who are the happy objects of it, be 
in the nature of its operations upon the human mind irrefiffi- 
ble or not ; andit is alfo queftioned, whether common grace 
be fufficient. Whether the mind be entirely paffve in the 
firft moment of its converfion, or whether there be any co- 
operation of our own together with the influences of divine 
grace upon the heart, is a queftion, which has been alfo very 
much difputed amongit divines of a particular defeription 
and another queftion, no lefs the fubject of contfoverfy, is 
fimilar to the former, and that is, whether the work of rege- 
neration and converfion be accomplifhed in an infant. But 
we fhould far exceed our prefcribed limits if we were to 
ftate the arguments pro and con on queftions of this na- 
ture. 

Grace, in Law, is fometimes ufed for a faculty, licence, 
or difpenfation ; but this feemeth to bé only in a cafe where 
the matter proceedeth, asit"were, ex gratia, of grace and fa- 
your; and not where the licence or difpenfation is granted of 
courfe or of neceffity. 


Graceis alfoa term in the formula of all patents, &cs 
which begin, George, by the grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, &c. The Romifh bifhops frequently began their 
mandates in the like manner: fuch a one, by the grace of 
God, and the holy fee, bifhop of, &c. 

The Englith archbifhops fay, by divine grace, or divine 
providence. See ARcHBISHOP. ei 

All fovereigns ufe the phrafe grace ef God ; as emperors, 
kings, princes, &e. Anciently dukes, counts, and even 
lords, talked in the fame ftyle. In the new colleGion of 
Father Martene we meet with a mere feigneur, or lord, qua» 
lified by the grace of God feigneur de Comborn. Louis 
XI. forbade the duke of Britanny to ftyle himfelf by the 
grace of Ged. a 

Grace is alfoa title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
inferior rank, and who are not qualified for that of highs 
nefs. Pe 

In former times the kings of England were addreffed un- 
der the title of grace, as they are now under that of majefty. 
See Kine. 

Our Englifh dukes and archbifhops are ftill addreffed un- 
der the title of grace. But that title is moft frequent 
in Upper Germany, and particularly Auftria, where it is 
eon by the barons, as being inferior to that of excels 

ence. 

Grace is alfo applied to perfons, and various kinds of 
performances, to denote a quality, or rather the refult of a 
combination of qualities, which attra€ts peculiar notice, and 
affords peculiar pleafure. 3 

Grace is alfo ufed for a fhort prayer offered before and af- 
ter meat. This pratice is very ancient, and has very gene» 
rally obtained both in the heathen and Chriftian world ; and 


hence grace-cup is ufed by fome of our poets for the cup or _ 


health drank after grace. ; 1 
Grace, in the arts of Painting and Sculpture, is ufed to 
fignify a peculiar quality which heightens the effect that 
beauty of formis calculated to produce, and renders it fill” 
more engaging. be 
We have already, in the article Braury, flightly touched 
upon this fubject, and there mentioned the origin of the term 
among the Greeks ; who gave tothe Charites or Graces, 
whom they deified, the prefidency over whatever was 


amiable and engaging inthe actions or fentiments of man 
kind. By the undifeuifed nakednefsin which they always 


reprefented thefe goddefles, to whom they gave the names of 
Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrofyne: they allegorized the 
pure fincerity and fimplicity in which aéts of kindnefs 
fhould always be wrought. By the union of thefe perfons, 
which are gently holding each other by the hands, or with 
their arms round each other’s necks, they marked the union 
of fpirit which dictates aéts of benevolence and focial inter- 
courfe ; and by devoting them to the fervice of Venus, exem- 
plified the -neceflity of uniting the virtues of humanity 
to the beauties of perfon, in order to beceme truly en- 
ng. 

This allegory of the ancient Greeks leads us to the juft con- 
ception of the meaning of the word grace when applied to 
the arts. Whatever can lend to beauty, increafe of intereft 
upon the beholder, is entitled to be called graceful, or at 
leaft elegant. (See Evecance, in Painting.) As the 
heart of man, when inclined to good, isto his mental, fo is. 

ce to his perfonal accomplifhments ; that, which gives 
the moft delightful gratification to thofe with whom he affo- 
ciates. Without it, art is nothing, compared with the va- 
lues it acquires by its prefence. Independent of all which 
conftitutes mere beauty of form, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
give it its full force, its greateft effect, viz. that which 
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beauty acquires by motion, wherein alone grace is vifi- 
ble. , 

Poets as well as painters and fculptors acknowledge the 
value of this quality : and the beft have conitantly applied 
it to the objects of their adulation when moving. Milton fays 
of Eve, “ Grace was in all her fteps.’”’ Ariofto adds it to 
perfet the beauties of his Alvina; when he fays, 


«© Avea in ogni parte un lafcio tefe 
O parli,o rida, 0 canti, 0 paffo mova,”’ 


The graces, lurking about the mouth and the eyes of a 
beautiful perfon when in motion, are the moft conftant theme 
of poets, and as conttantly the fource of emulation to the 
painter and {culptor to imitate ; and when the artift has by 
his ingenuity difcovered and reprefented truly thofe minute 
variations of form which take place both in figure and features, 
when the mind is excited by fome amiable emotion ; he has 
obtained the ultimatum of his art ; no power can go beyond 
‘it, Apelles, the ancient Greek artilt of moft repute, declared 
ef his contemporaries, that their feveral works poffeffed 
every beauty but the perfeCtion which grace alone can five : 
in this he found himfelf unrivalled.- Ancient fculpture is 
fraught with it ; their figures, whether in action or repofe, 
poffefs it ; and when we fay that it may be found in figures 
repofing, we do not militate againft the fentiment that ac- 
tion is the bafis of prace; a previous motion being fuppofed 
to have taken place, to produce the graceful pofition. No 
figure, ftanding, fitting, or lying down, can be graceful, 
however beautiful it may be, whofe parts or members are 
prefented altogether ftraight and full to the eye. With- 
out fome varying turn being given to the head, the body, 
the arms, or the legs, it will be in vain to look for grace ; 
and it is their being arrefted in the a€tion they may aflume, 
at the moft agreeable and expreffive point of view, which 

ives the confummation of this invaluable quality to them. 
Phen, if fixed for ever, they will be for ever graceful ; and 
the delight which the contemplation of their mere beauty of 
form and proportion conveyed, will be heightened to the 
fummit of that gratification which art is enabled to afford. 

Wherein then lies this fource of perfection? How, with 
‘ertainty, may we exprefs it in our works? is the hitherto 
cunanf{wered query of the artift ; or anfwered but in part and 
~anfatisfaGtorily. All writers on painting have touched upon 
grace, and fome have attempted to give information of the 
principles whereon it refts. J.amozzo, in his Trattato della 
‘Pittura fays, that Michael Angelo gave the following pre- 
cept to Marcus de Sirena, his pupil. That he fhould al- 
ways make a figure pyramidal, ferpent-like, and multiplied 
by one, two, three!”” In which precept (Lamozzo conti- 
ey in mine opinion the whole myftery of the art con- 
fifteth. For the greateft grace and life a piéture can have, is, 
that it exprefs motion. Now there is no form fo fit to 
exprefs motion as that of flame of fire.” This text is again 
xepeated by Du Frefnoy, and thus has Dryden tranflated 
the paffage ; “¢ Large flowing gliding out-lines, which are in 
waves, give not only a grace to the part, but to the whole 
body, as we fee in the Antinous, and in many other of the 
antique figures. A fine figure, and its parts, ought always 
to have a ferpent-like and flaming form; naturally, thofe forts 
of lines have I know not what of life and feeming motion 
in them; which yery much refemble the activity of the flame 
and of the ferpent.’’ 

On thefe two remarks our ewn induftrious and ficilful 
Hogarth has built a fyftem, which, if it be not altogether 
compleat, has yet much fagacity and utility in it, and which 
he has given to the world in his Analyfis of Beauty. He 
therein adopts the ferpentine line, (which he illuftrates by 


fuppofing a wire drawn fpirally round a cone from its bafe 
to its apex), as the bafis of grace, with much apparent 
truth: and he is-mhoft certainly {upported by all thofe fine 
works wherein gracefulnefs is acknowledged to refide. The 
Torfo of the Belvidere, the Venus de Medicis, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Laocoon, who, in the midft of the violent 
anguifh he fuffers, ftill poffeffes grace. All thefe, and in- 
deed all others, which have any pretenfions of the like kind, 
have the ferpentine line for the bafe of their compofition, in 
a greater or lefs degree. Who {hall laugh at a fyitem up- 
held by fuch authority! Walpole attempts to ridicule it, as 
well as others, becaufe Hogarth was not equal to put it in 
practice. The futility of fuch an argument needs no iJluf- 
tration. ‘To conceive a thing in the imagination, and not 
be able te exemplify it by praétice, is by no means an un- 
common occurrence among artilts, or among men; yet the 
propriety of the conception may be unquettionable, taken 
on general grounds. Hogarth’s miftake appears to have 
been, having fixed ‘the boundary of grace; having given 
what he calls the preci/e line of it; whereas, all the antique 
figures mentioned above are graceful, while each varices 
from the other in the quantum of curve which its a@ion 
confifts of. Hence arifes, that he fo narrowed the {phere 
wherein grace was obfervable, which in nature is found to 
be fo widely extended, that, without jut confideration, his 
Ingenuity was regarded as the ravings of excentricity: 
whilft no good arguments were adduced to difprove the 
general principle, which appears to us to be jut. How to 
employ it, is another queftion. And here we fear no rules 
will fuffiee to guide the practitioner in art. As we faid of 
elegance, we repeat of grace: he that is endowed by nature 
with a power to feel its beauties, and difplay its effeéts, 
may, by cultivation, improve his original itock; but he 
that requires to be taught what grace is, will, in vam, feek 
to obtain the power of painting it; if he ever arrives at the 
knowledge of it, or the power of feeing it, in nature or in 
art. A conftant obfervation upon the a@tions, in firure and 
feature, of thofe who are by nature graceful, is "the belt 
{chool in which to ftudy it, and the readieft mode to difco- 
ver wherein it lies, f 
Grace is not, or rather ought not, to be confined to the 
figures in a compofition. Every part of the pi€ture fhould 
have a conjunétive effeét to produce grace in the whole. 
Contraft ef form will aid the beauty of the principal parts, 
but that contraft fhould never force itfelf into notice, the 
artifice would then become apparent, and the eye would 
not be led-to the beautiful parts, but, on the contrary, be 
detained from them. The painter therefore who has con- 
ceived a graceful figure, fhould either paint it fingly, or be 
careful fo to fupport it, by proper accom anying lines and 
objects, that its beauty be not foft in the mais, and its 
effect overpowered by other forms of lefs value becomin 
obtrufive to the obferver. And great care fhould be taken 
to prevent every attempt to produce grace in the aétion of 
figures, from degenerating into affectation. Where thatbegins, 
grace ends: and deteftation or ridicule, inftead of admira- 
tion, becomes the meed of the artift! No vice in art is fo 
odioua as affectation! If the beft executed work imacinable 
be unhappily tingtured with it, few minds of an clegant or 
raceful turn of feeling will bear to dwell upon it. Thofe 
artifts who allow their minds to be impreffed with the paf- 
fion or fenfation they wih to convey in their figures, and 
thence conceive the a¢tion of them, are not fo liable to fall 
into this error, as thofe whofe ideas are more intent on 
making an agreeable picture, and think of the actions, be- 
fore they have confidered the paffions of their figures. 
Raphael is an inftance of the former; Correggio and Paimi- 
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iano, great and graeeful as they frequently were, never- 
thelefs belong too often to the latter clafs, and even their 
extraordinary brilliancy of talent does not fecure them from 
juft cenfure when that is the cafe. : ’ 

The beft examples of grace are to be found in ancient 
fculpture and paintings, and in the works of Raphael. 
Some few of the ahs of Correggio, of Parmigiano, and 
of Guido Rheni, poffefs it, perhaps, more refined thar 
Raphael’s ; but they are fo near the extreme boundary 
wherein real unaffected grace refides, that they are dan- 
grerous exemplars to a {tudent. A confirmed artift may 
obferve them to advantage. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds poffeffed it largely, and perhaps we 
ought to have added his name to Raphael's. But yet he 
is not always pure: a little too much of the Correggiefque 
is admitted in fome of his fancy piétures; and particularly 
in the expreffions of the features. 

Grace, Aa of, properly denotes an ad of amneity, or 
oblivion, for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, 
or comé within the conditions of it. 

The term is alfo fometimes extended to an at made for 
relief of infolvyent debtors in the feveral prifons; by fetting 
thofe who are qualified, at liberty from their debts and con- 
finement- 

Grace, Covenant of. See Covenant. , . 

Grace Cup, fo called becaufe the beverage contained in 
jt was circulated amongft the community, or other com- 
pany, at a particular time, and by a fpecial favour. It 
was alfo called Poculum Charitatis, or the Cup of Charity, as 
being intended to indicate and promote brotherly love. At 
other times it was termed the /Vafel Cup or Bowl, becaufe 
each one of the company, in drinking out of it, drank 
health to his next neighbour in the old terms, Was heil. Wail- 
liam of Malmefbury, deferibing the cuftoms of Glaitonbury 
abbey foon after the conqueit, fays, that on fuch and fuch 
particular days, the monks had «* Medonem in juttis et 
vinum in charitatem:’? Mead in their cans, and wine in the 
grace cup. A large cup or bowl of this nature was always 
heretofore placed on the table of princes, &c. as well as of 
abbets. In the eleventh volume of the Archzologia there 
is an engraving of a grace cup, which formerly belonged to 
Glaftonbury abbey, and a differtation upon it by Dr, Mil- 
ner. The infide of this cup, which holds two quarts, is 
furnifhed with eight pegs, at equal diftances, one below the 
other, in conformity with Edgar’s law, to reprefs excefs in 
drinking. This meafurement allowed of half a pint to each 
perfon. ; 

Grace, Days of. See Day, in Law.and Commerce. 

Grace, Herb of. See Rue. 

GRACES, Gratim, in the Canon Law, are the fame 
with what we otherwile call provifions ; which fee. 

Graces, Expedative, Gratia Expeitative. See Exprecra- 
TIVE. 

Graces, Gratie, Charities, in the Heathen Theology, were 
fabulous deities, three in number, who attended on Venus. 

Their names are Aglaia or Eglé, Thalia, and Euphro- 
tyne; i.e. fhining, flourifhing, and gay ; and they were fup- 
pofed by fome to be the daughters of Jupiter and Eury- 
nome, the daughter of Oceanus, and by others to be the 
daughters of Bacchus and Venus. Voflius de Idot lib. xiii. 
cap. 15. Homer (Iliad, lib. xiv.) changes the name of 
one of the graces, and calls her Palithée, and he is followed 
by Statius. (Theb. lib. ii.) 

Some will have the graces to have been four, and make 
them the fame with the Hore, Hours, or rather with the 
four feafons of the year. See Hours. 

Ye Lacedemonians admitted only two of them, whom 
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they worfhipped under the names of Clito and Phaenné. 
The Athenians allowed the fame number, but denominated 
them Auxo and Hegemone. 

A marble in the king of Pruffia’s cabinet reprefents the 
three graces in the ufual manner, with a fourth, feated, and 
covered with a large veil, with the words underneath, ap 
sorores mit. Yet Monf. Beger will by no means allow the 
graces to have been four: the company there prefent, he 
underftands to be the three graces, and Venus, who was 
their filter, as being daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 

They are always fuppofed to have hold of cach other’s 
hands, and never parted. Thus Horace, (lb. ii. od. 21.) 
defcribes them: 


“ Segnefque nodum folvere gratiz.’? 


They were alfo reprefented in the attitude of perfons 
dancing; whence Harace fays (lib. i. od. 4.): 


s¢ Alterno terram quatiunt pede.”’ 


They were commonly thought to be young yirgins. I 
the earlier ages they were reprefented only by mere ftonés, 
that were not cut; but they afterwards were reprefented 
under human figures, at firlt clad in gauze. But the cuf- 
tom of giving them drapery was laid afide; and they were 
painted naked to fhew that the Graces borrow nothing from 
art, and that they have no other beauties than Bs are 
natural. 

Yet, in the firft ages, they were not reprefented naked, 
as appears from Paufanias, lib. vi. and lib. ix. who deferibes 
their temple and ftatues. They were of wood, all but their 
head, feet, and hands, which were white marble. Their 
robe or gown was gilt; one of them held in her hand 2 
rofe, another a die, and the third a {prig of myrtle. 

They had temples, as we learn a Paufanias, at 
Elis, Delphos, Perga, Perinthus, Byzantium, and in fe- 
veral other places of Greece and Thrace. The temples 
confecrated to Cupid were alfo confecrated to the Graces : 
and it was alfo cuitomary to give thema place in thofe of 
Mercury, in order to teach men, that even the god of elo- 
quence needed their affiftance. Indeed fome authors rec- 
koned the goddefs,of perfuafion in the number of the Graces, 
thus intimating, that the great fecret of perfuafion is to 
pleafe. The Mufes and the Graces had commonly but one 
temple ; and Pindar invokes the Graces almoft as often as 
he does the Mufes. Felftivals were appropriated to their 
honour through the whole courfe of the year, but the 
fpring was chiefly confecrated to them as well as to Venus. 
Greece abounded with monuments facred to thefe goddefles ; 
and their figures were to be feen in moft cities, done by the 
greateft mafters. ‘They were alfo reprefented on many 
medals. The favours which thefe goddeffes were thought 
to difpenfe to mankind, were not only a good grace, gaiety, 
and equality of temper, but alfo liberality, tence, and 
wifdom, as Pindar informs us; but the moft noble of alf 
the prerogatives of the Graces was,that they prefided over all 
kindneffes and gratitude ; infomuch that, in almoft all lan- 
sages their names are ufed to exprefs both gratitude and 
avours. 

Graces. There is.a good article for Fr. mufic, by 
M. Framery, under the term Agrémens, New Encycl. Meth. 
p- 54: in this he candidly acknowledges all the defeéts afcribed 
to Fr. finging by Rouffeauand Burney. See AGREMENS, 
RirloRAMENTI, SHAKE, Beat, Tritt, and Mufical Cua- 
RACTERS. 

GRACIAN, Batriasar, in Biography, an eminent Spa- 
nifh writer, was born in 1603. He entered among the. 
Jefuits at the age of fixteen, and became a teacher in their 

fociety, 
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{ociety, of the belles-lettres, of philofophy, and of theo- 
logy. He likewife exercifed the duties of a preacher, and 
was at length rector of the Jefuits’ college of Tarragona, 
where he died in the year 1658. He was a much efteemed 
author, and moft of his works have been tranflated into 
French and other foreign languages. The principal of 
thefe are “ The Hero ;’’ * RefleGtions on the political 
Condué of Ferdinand the Catholic ;"’ «* A Treatife on the 
different Kinds of witty Conceptions.” A work treating 
of the errors to which man is liable, and a colle&tion of 
meditations on taking the holy communion. Moreri. 

GRACIAS a’ Dios, in Geography, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Honduras, and audience of Guatimala, 
fituated at the mouth of a river, which communicates with 
the bay of Honduras. It has fome gold mines in its neigh- 
bourhood. N. lat. 14° 30’. W. long. go” 6'—Alfo, a 
cape on the N. coalt difcovered by Columbus. N. lat. 15°. 
E. Jong. 132° 50'.—Alfo, a cape, called “ Falfe Cape 
Gracias a’ Dios,’’ on the coaft of Nicaragua, 63 miles from 
the other. N. lat. 13° 36'. 

GRACILIS, in Anatomy, a mufcle of the leg, thus 
called from its flender fhape. 

It arifes partly tendinous, and partly flefhy, from the os 
pubis internally, between the firft and fecond heads of the 
triceps ; and in its defcent on the infide of the thigh, grows 
narrow, and becomes tendinous, a little below the fartorius, 
and is thus inferted into the tibia. It affifts in bringing the 
thigh and leg inwards. 

Gracitis Refus, a name given by Riolan to one of 
the mufcles of the leg, called by Winflow the rectus cruris 
anterior, and by Cowper the rectus femoris. Albinus calls 
it the reétus cruris. 

GRACULA, in Ornithology, a genus of the order Pice, 
having the bill convex and acute at the edges, the bafe 
rather naked: tongue entire, fharpifh, and fleihy ; and the 
feet formed for walking. The genus gracula correfponds 
with the mainate of Briffon, from whom it appears to have 
been adopted by Linnzus under the former term. Some of 
the f{pecies of this natural tribe were known to Ray, who 
refers them to the crows; and alfo to Willughby, who 
confiders them as of the ftare or ftarling kind. ‘The fpecies 
of gracula, defcribed in the Gmelinian Syftema Nature, 
amount to twelve ; and this number is increafed to fourteen 
in the work entitled “ Index Ornithologicus’’ of Dr, La- 
tham, by the addition of the new fpecies ideraps, and the 
introduétion of the Linnean Paradi/ia trifis, which latter 
the laft mentioned writer has deemed it requifite to remove 
to this place. As a fecondary to the effential or generic 
charaéter above defcribed, it may be proper to obferve that 
the birds of this kind have the bill thick, and compreffed at 
the fides ; the noftrils fmall, at the bafe of the bill and 
fometimes fituated near the edge ; the toes three forward 
and one behind, the middle toe conne¢ted at the bafe to the 
outer one, and the claws hooked and fharp. Their prin- 
cipal food confifts of fruits and infeéts. 


Species. 


Rericrosa. Violet-black ; fpot on the wing white ; 
band on the hind head naked and yellow. Gmel. Linn. 
Mainatus, Brifl.  Sturnas indicus Bontit, Ray.  Bontius’s 
Indian flare, Will. Le Mainate, Buff.” Minor grakle, 
Albin. 

The length of this bird is ten inches and a half, its bulk 
equal to that of the black-bird : the bill an inch and a half 
long, of an orange colour tipped with yellow ; the legs 
tawny or orange; feathers of the head, except the middle 
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ones, very fhort and filky ; and the naked band veaching 
nearly to the nape. This fpecies is found in many parts of 
India, and not unfrequently in atame or domelticated fate, 
being naturally of a familiar difpofition, and capable of 
being taught to whiftle, fing, and imitate the articulations 
of the human voice with greater precifion than any of the 
parrot tribe. In the iflands of Sumatra and Java it is called 
by the natives 4i//-maynoa, and in China, whither it is im- 
ported from the latter place, its common name is Tecong. 
Several fuppofed varieties of this bird are defcribed by writers, 
the moft remarkable of which is that called the greater 
minor grakle, le grand mainate of Briffon ; this entirely 
correfponds with the ordinary kind, except in fize, which 
it materially exceeds, being in this refpeét not inferior to 
the jackdaw ; it inhabits the ifland of Hainan, in Afia. 

Cativa.—Sub-cinereous, with the head naked each fide. 
Linn. Merula calva Philippinenfis, Brifl. Merle chauive des 
Philippines, Buff. Goulin, ib. Sting, Tabaduru, vel Gulin, 
&c. Phil. Tranf. Bald grakle, Lath. 

Size of the black-bird, with the head and checks bare of 
feathers and flefh-coloured, except a narrow liit of fhort 
brown feathers, extending from the bafe of the bill to the 
back of the head ; the naked part becoming of a deep red 
when the bird is irritated: the general colour above is 
filvery-afh, beneath grey-brown, bill and legs brown. Thefe 
birds build their neft in the hollows of trees, efpecially pre- 
ferring thofe of the cocoa-nut : it is reprefented as a noify 
chattering bird, of voracious appetite, and as living prin- 
cipally on fruit. Found in the Philippine iflands. 

Fartipa. Black; exterior part of the quill-feathers 
blueith ; band round the neck naked. Linn. 

Native of America, in fize refembling the magpie: the 
head with ereét, fhort, filky feathers; noftrils oval and 
naked ; tongue fharp ; and tail even at the tip. 

Banrira. Somewhat grey ; fhoulders blue; quill-feathers 
at the outer edge green. Linn. Monedula tofa nigra, Ray. 
Boat-tailed grakle, Lath. 

Size of the cuckow : the bill fhortifh, rather black, paler 
beneath and naked at the bafe ; the plumage black, inclining 
to grey, and gloffed with purple ; tail rounded, concave 
when folded, and becoming flat on being expanded ; legs 
and claws black. The fpecies inhabits the Antilly iflands 
and North America. It feeds on infeéts and fruits. 

Criratecra. Black, the firft quill-feathers at the bafe, 
and tail-feathers at the tip white; bill yellow, Gmel. 
Merula finenfis criffata, Briff. Aferle huppé de la Chine, Buf. 
Chinefe flarling or black-bird, Edwards. 

A fpecies rather larger than the black-bird ; the plumage 
inclining to blue, with a creft of feathers on the head which 
it can raife and deprefs at pleafure ; greater quill-feathers 
from the bafe to the middle white, the remaining part deep 
blue; tail-feathers, except the two in the middle, tipped with’ 
white; legs dull yellow. The crefted grakle fings and{ 
talks like the fpecies religiofa, but with inferior diitin¢tnefs ; 
and is frequently kept in cages in China, which country it 
inhabits in a wild ftate; its principal food is rice, worms, 
and infects. 

Savuiants. Blueifh-black; belly, fpot on the wings, 
and lateral tail-feathers white. Gmel. Lanius bengalenfis 
niger, Briff. Pie grifche noir de Bengale, Buff. Bengal 
magpie or dial-bird, Albin. Dial grakle. 

Native of Bengal. Size of the Miffel thrufh, with the 
head, neck, breaft, back, rump and upper tail-coverts 
black ; belly, fides, thighs, and under tail-coverts white ; 
tail even at the end, black above, and white beneath. The 
female differs in being black inftead of brown on the fore- 
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part of the neck and breaft, and in the white being mere 
‘obfcure. 

QuiscaLa. Violet, black; tail rounded. Linn. Picus 
jamaicenfis, Brill. Cornix purpurea, Klein. Fur-zee, Kalm. 
Izanatl, Ray. Black-bird, or maixe-thief, Kalm. Tr. Pur- 
ple grakle, Ar&. Zool. 

Native of Mexico, and the warmer parts of America, 
and the Weft Indies; fings finely, builds on trees, is de- 
ftruGtive to plantations, but ufeful in deftroying the noxious 
infe&ts that infeft them. The flefh is black and unfavoury. 
Its fize is about that of the black-bird, the male a little ex- 
ceeding the female in bulk; the bill and legs are black ; 
tail long and cuneated, and with the wings purple; the fe- 
male entirely dufky. 


Avruts. Greenifh-blue; belly rufty; legs blood-red, 
Linn. Corvus Egyptius, Haffelq. Lgyptian grakle, Lath. 


Size of a lark; and is fuppofed by Haflelquilt to feed on 
infe@s, the remains of centipedes and fcorpions being found 
in the ftomach. The bill is black ; neck with a longitu- 
dinal rufty line each fide, and the claws black. 

Lonaimosrra. Brown, beneath ochre-yellow ; head and 
neck black; band round the neck naked and wrinkled; area 
of the wings white; tail cuneated, black, and at the tip 
white. Pallas, &c. 

Native of South America; length eight inches. This 
appears to be the fame fpecies as that defcribed by Sonnini 
under the name of merle des Sayannes. 

Srurnina. Hoary; fpot on the crown and back be- 
tween ‘the wings violet-black; tail and wings with a tinge 
of green, the latter with a double white ftripe. Pallas. 

Inhabits the Ozier banks of Dauuria; the neft and eggs 
refemble thofe of the thrufh; the plumage of the female 
is dirty afh, with the back brown; and the wings and tail 
deep black. 

Icrerors. Black; band on the wings and body beneath 
white; the region of the eyes naked and wrinkled. Lath. 
Le mainate a face jaune, Vieill. Yellow faced grakte. 

Length feyen inches and a half; bill compreffed ; noftrils 
eval ; legs yellow and wrinkled. Native of New Holland. 

CayANEnNsIs. Striated; abeve tawny, beneath yellow- 
ifh; head and chin varied with tawny and white; tail wedged, 
fharp and with the wings tawny. Gmel. Climbing grakle. 

‘nhabits the interior parts of Guiana; is about ten inches 
in length, and remarkable for climbing trees; the bill is 
black, about two inches long, and a little curved; the legs 
are alfo black. 

CaruncuLtaTa. Cinereous; tail and quill-feathers 
black ; crown and chin with warty excrefcences. Gmel. 

Length fix inches; and fuppofed to inhabit the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

MeLaANnocernaLa. Head black, front white; back, 

- tail, and wing-coverts blueifh-afh, the laft with a tranfverfe 
white ftreak near the extremity. Don. Gracula melanoce- 
phala, Lath. Le mainate a téte noire, Vieill. Black-headed 

rakle, 
zi A f{pecies recently difcovered in New South Wales ; its 
height is about eight inches ; the bill yellow, a little bent, 
and formed at the bafe like that of the 7urdus, or thrufh 

‘tribe; the tail three inches long ; the legs very long in pro- 
portion, of a pale yellow ochre-colour, and armed with 
itrong blackifh claws. 

Vixivis. Dull green; throat above brown and blackifh 
varied; under parts of the plumage whitifh, with fome 
blackith ilreaks; wings blackifh, edged with white ; tail 
blackifh, with white tip. Don. Gracula viridis, Lath. 
Le mainate vert, Vieill. Green grakle. - 

Lately found; the fpeeiés inhabits New Holland, and 
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appears to be very rare; the bill is ftrong, fomewhat ine 
clining at the bafe, and the colour of horn; the legs 
blackith. : 

Cyanoris. Space about the eyes bare of feathers and 
bright blue; head black, with a white crofs on the hind 
part; upper part of the neck, body, fcapulars, wing- 
coverts, and tail yellowith-green ; breaft lead-celour; plu- 
mage beneath white. Don. Gracula cyanotis, Lath. Le 
mainate a oreilles bleues, Vieill. Blue eared grakle. 

Length twelve inches and a half; bill black ; legs blue 
black, with very hooked black claws. Native of New 
South Wales. 

Picata. Greater part of the head, the neck; tranf- 
verfe band on the brealt, back, border of the wings, and 
tail above nearly to the tip black; throat, brealt, wing- 
coverts, body beneath, and under furfage of the tail-fea. 
thers white. Don. Gracula picata, Lath. Le mainate pits 
Vieill. Pie grakle. : 

Rather larger than the black-headed grakle, and like 
that f{pecies inhabits the regions of Auiftralafia; the general 
colour black and white, the former partially glofied with 
purple ; bill yellow, and correfponding in form with that of 
the black-headed grakle; and the legs lead colour. 

GRACULUS, the Shagge, a {pecies of Pelecanus ; which 
fee. —Alfo, a fpecies of Corvus; which fee. 

GRADATION, the a& of afcending, ftep by ftep, to 
es, pitch or eminence: from the Latin gradus, degrets 

cp. 

GRraDATION, in Archite@ure, fignifies an artful difpofition 
of parts, rifing, as it were, by iteps or degrees, after the 
manner of an amphitheatre: fo that thofe placed before de 
no diflervice, but rather fervice, to thofe behind. 

The painters alfo ufe the word gradation for an infenfible 

change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and 
fhades. See below. 
_ Grapation, in Chemifiry, is a kind of procefs belong. 
ing to metals. It confiits in gradually railing, or exalting 
them to a higher degree of purity and goodnefs, fo as ta 
increafe their weight, colour, confiltence, &c. 

Grapation, in Logic, is an argumentation, confifting 
of four or more propofitions, fo difpofed as that the attri« 
bute of the firtt is the fubjeét of the fecond; and the at- 
tribute of the fecond is the fubje& of the third, and fo on, 
till the laft attribute come to be predicated of the fubjeét 
of the firft propofition, As in Porphyry’s tree; man is 
an animal; an animal is a living thing; a living thing is 
a body; a body is a fubftance: therefore man is a fubs 
ftance. 

An argument of this kind is liable to many fallacies; 
both from the ambiguity of words and things; ¢. gr. Peter 
is a man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; genus is an 
univerfal ; therefore Peter is an univerfal. 

Grapation, in Painting, relates both to chiaro-feuro 
and to colour: that is, all the different degrees in which 
light and dark, and colour may be modified, are compre- 
hended in it. : 

An object receding from the light, and gradually lofing is, 
becomes at its fartheft extremity obfcurely defined. A 
coloured body, pure or bright in teint, under the fame cir- 
cumitances, gradually diminifhes in clearnefs of hue through- 
out its receding parts, and becomes dull and dark. By 
fixing the {cale of gradation in both thefe particulars, effeéts 
of great force or great fimplicity may be produced. The 
{cale of defcent being made rapid, great force will enfue, 
from the trong oppofitions it promotes; and the reverfe 
will take place when the degrees of defcent are prolonged, 

and lefs contyaft thereby effected. The nature of the fub- 
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ject, and the fituation of the figures with regard to light, 
muit’s be the artift’s guide in this matter. 

The gradation of colour includes not only what is men- 
tioned above, wiz. the different degrees of purity, or bril- 
liancy of the fame colour, but alfo the approximations of 
each colour to its neighbour, neceffary to produce harmony ; 
and alfo the art of gradually lofing the local colour in ob- 
feurity, and yet maintaining the character of it in the obje&: 
which is extremely difficult and of great importance in the 
art of painting. 

Grapatvion, in Rhetoric, is when a feries of confidera- 
tions or proofs is brought rifing by degrees, and improving 
each on the other. See Crinrax. 

Such is that in Cicero to Herennius: ‘ Africano induftria 
virtutem, virtus gloriam, gloria emulos comparavit.’’ 

GRAD, /ialian, degrees. Every ecclefiattical mode, and 
every key in fecular mufic, has its gvadus, its feale 3 no note of 
which can be changed by an accidental flat, /harp, or natu- 
ral, without changing the key. As in the key of F major 
with one flat at the clef, annul that flat by a natural, and 
the key is changed to C, add another flat and it modulates 
into B b. 

GRADISCA, or Graniscu, in Geography, a town of 
Germany, and capital of a fmall county, annexed with 
Goritz to the dominions of Auftria, feated on the Lizonzo, 
built in the year 1473 to {top the incurfions of the Turks, 
additionally fortified in 1764, and ereéted into a bifhoprie in 
1784; taken by the French in1797 :—5 miles S. of Goritz. 
N. lat. 46° 2’. E. long. 13° 27'—-AJfo, a town of Scla- 
vonia, on the river Save, near the borders of Croatia, well 
peopled and fortified ; 132 miles W. of Belgrade. N. lat. 

to’) Ey long. 17° 50’. 

GRADISELLO, a town of Italy, in the department 
of the Adda and Ogha ; 8 miles S. of Breno. 

GRADISTA, a town of European Turkey, in Bulga- 
ria, onthe borders of Servia; 40 miles S. of Viddin 

GRADISZTE, a town of Walachia ; 48 miles N.E. of 
Galacz. _ N. lat. 45° 23’. E.long. 27? 19). 

GRADITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz ; burnt by Zifca ; 12 miles N. of Konigin- 

atz. 

GRADO, afmall ifland in the gulf of Venice, near the 
coat of Friuli, with a town which was the firft fee of the 
Venetian patriarch. N. lat. 45°. E. long. 13° 17!. 

GRADUAL, Granvua ys, was anciently a church-book, 
containing divers prayers, rehearfed, or fung, after the epiftle : 
ealled in fome of our ancient writers gradile, graduale, graile, 
é&c. 

After reading the epiftle, the chantor afcended the 
ambo with his gradual, and rehearfed the prayers, &c. 
therein; being anfwered by the choir; whence the 
name gradual, on account of the fteps or degrees of the 
ambo. 

The gradual or graile, which the provincial conftitutions 
of archbifhop Winchelfea, made at Merton, A. D. 
#305, requiredto be inevery church, was a book contain- 
ing all that was to be fung by the choir at high mafs; 
the traéts, fequences, hallelujahs; the creed, offertory ; 
trifagium, and alfo the office for fprinkling the holy water. 
“« Gradale fic diétum, a gradalibus in tali libro conten- 


ts 
It is fometimes taken for a mafs-book, or part of it, in- 
flituted by pope Celeftine, anno 430. See itat. 37 Hen. 
VI. cap. 32. 5 = : 
In the Romifh church, gradual is an appellation ftill 
‘given to’a yerfe which they fing after an epife, and which 
hs ee 
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was anciently rehiearfed on the fteps of the altar : though 
Ugutio gives us another account, and fays it took its 
denomination gradual becaufe fung in the gradual afcent 
from note to note. Magri fpeaks differently ftill, and 
will have it to have taken its name becaufe fung while the 
deacon went up the {flairs to the pulpit, to fing the 
Gofpel. 

Grapvuat, Gradualis, is alfo applied to the fifteen 
pfalms, fung among the Hebrews, on the fifteen fteps 
of the temple. Others are rather of opinion that they were 
thus denominated becaufe the fingers raifed their voice by 
degrees, from the firft to the laft, 

Cardinal Bona, in his treatife of Divine Pfalmody, fays, 
the fifteen gradual pfalms are intended to reprefent to the 
mind, that we only arrive at the perfection of goodnefs, or 
holinefs, by degrees. He goes on to lay down the fifteen 
degrees of yirtue, correfponding to the fifteen pfalms ; five 
of them are for beginners ; five for proficients ; and the reft 
for the perfect. 

GRADUATE, a perfon who has the degrees of any 
faculty: a graduate in phyfic, in divinity, in mufic, &c.. 
See Drcarer, Doctor, &c. 

This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth 
century: it being obferved, that men of learning were 
much neglected by the collators. and patrons of churches 5 
complaint, therefore, was made to the council of Bafil, 
where this decree was made; which was afterwards con. 
firmed by the Pragmatic Sanétion, and again by the Con- 
cordat. 

t GRADUATION of Aftronomical Infiruments, isthe di- 
viding of acircle, or of fome aliquot part thereof, into de- 
grees and its fub-diyifions, on the limb of any inftrument that 
is ufed for meafuring angles with a great degree of accu- 
racy. (See the article DeGrer.) When the inftrument to 
be graduated is of a portable fize, admitting of only a {mall 
radius of curvature for the limb that is to be divided, the 
operation is very readily as well as accurately performed by 
anengine, fuch as Ramfden’s or Troughton’s, the former of 
which we have deferibed under the article ENGINE for divid- 
ing Circles, &c. but when the radius of the inftrument is too 
large to admit of divifion by an engine, the tafk of graduat- 
ing, by the determination and adoption of original dividing 
points or lines, requires no ordinary portion of {kill, manual 
dexterity, and perfeverance to be united.. Before the efta=- 
blifhment of the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich, the art 
of graduating was in a rude ftate, but a defire to have this 
inftitution furnifhed with fuperior inftruments of obfervation 
has ftimulated the different aftronomers royal, fucceflively, 
to encourage the talents of fuperior artifts from time to time, 
till at Iength fuch perfeétion is attained, that little more can 
now be hoped for inthe improvement of our beft Englith 
inftruments. The hiftory of the art of graduating altrono- 
mical inftruments, and the gradual developement of the moit 
convenient and moft accurate modes of proceeding, together 
with the difficulties to be furmounted in the various itages 
of progrefs towards perfection, will be beft explained bya 
concife detail of each fucceffive method of dividing, that 
has been prattifed, agreeably to the order of time ; and by 
remarks arifing out of each detail, as they moft naturally 
occur. 

We know not fufficient of the aftrolabes of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy to enable us to give any fatisfa@tory account of 
the nature and accuracy of their divifions and fub-divifions, 
though it is probable that the graduated cireles on them 
contained each 360°, agreeably to the Egyptian mode of 
dividing the circle. Neither can we give a very perfect de- 
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fcription of the manner in which Copernicus, long after- 
wards, had his aftrolabe and meridian quadrant graduated, 
though we have fhewn under our article Crrce that his pa- 
rallactical inftrument, with which his altitudes were chiefly 
taken, had its limb divided by equal divifions that were the 
{ubtenfes of 3! 49.137 each. 

Tycho Brahe’s initruments had the advantage of a long 
radius, which rendered any inequalities that might occur in 
his divifions of lefs value than they would bave been in inftru- 
ments of fhort radii ; the fmalleft fub-divitions into which he 
profeffed to mark his fpaces were 10! each, and the fingle 
minutes and portions of a minute, evento 15” and 10", were 
indicated by triangular diagonals ; but with what degree of 
precifion the fub-divifions were effected, and what dependence 
could be placed on his diagonals, as to accuracy, at this dif- 
tance of time, it is not an eafy matter to afcertain; it is re- 
corded, however, that the operation of graduating his in- 
{truments was performed by his own manual labour. 

And what we have here faid of the inftruments of Tycho 
Brahe, is equally true of the machina caleftis of Hevelius ; 
whatever accuracy his apparatus poffefled, was the refult of 
his own perfevering indultry, but we are not aware that his 
methods of proceeding have been particularly detailed. 

In Dr. Hook’s Animadverfions on the Machina Caleffis of 
Hevelius, 1674, this very ingenious mechanift has publithed 
an account of his method of racking the exterior edge of 
the limb.of his quadrant, as performed by Tompion, which 
method, he fays, ‘¢ does not at all depend upon the care and 
diligence of the inftrument-maker, in dividing, graving, or 
numbering the divifions, for the fame ferew makes it from 
end to end."’ But, as Smeaton has very properly obferved, 
this inventive contriver has not given his reader any precau- 
tions or particular directions how the perfection of the 
ferew is to be enfured, or how the notches of the rack work 
are to be rendered perfeGtly equal among themfelves, not- 
withftanding the unequal denfities, and hardnefs of different 
portions of the metal fo racked. The difficulties alluded to 
here, were acknowledged by the duc de Chaulnes, in a 
memoir of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, pub- 
lithed in the year 1765. The doctor called the account of 
his method, “an explication of the new way of dividing,’ 
and as an original invention, it may probably be called his 
own, though the want of a perfect fcrew, with intervals 
exa¢tly proportioned to the effeétive radius of his quadrant, 
was a fource of error, that pofterior contrivances were re- 
quired to remedy. See EnGive (by Ramfden) for cutting 
the ferews of the circular dividing engine. 

The ufe of Dr. Hook’s fcrew for racking the limb of an 
aftronomical inftrument was not, however, abandoned, with- 
out a fair trial of its accuracy in reading the quantity of the 
angles fo meafured ; for Flamftead, (or Flamtteed,) on his ap- 
pointment to the Royal Obfervatory in 1676, employed 
Tompion to conitruct him a fextant of fix feet nine and a 
quarter inches radius, at the expence of Jonas Moore, with 
an endlefs ferew of feventeen threads per inch, ating on the 
racked edge of the limb, and with telefcopic fights, which 
had not been before ufed: the refult of this trial was, that 
fome fhake took place in the notches, that were worn by the 
{erew, and frequently an error of a whole minute in reading 
anobfervation was unavoidably produced thereby. Toremedy 
1, in the following year degree {paces, with diagonal 
divifions to read to the accuracy of 10’, were added as a 
check on the meafares of the fcrew, anda column, to contain 
the check angle by diagonal lines, was filled up from the 11th 
of September of the year 1677. Thefe additions, it appears, 
from the Profegomena of the Hiftoria Cakffis, were inferted 
by Flamitead himfelf, and a comparifon of the {crew with 
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the diagonals proved that an error of as much as one minute 
was frequently the refult of the reading by the fcrew. In 
an obfervation of the moon, taken on the 9th of June 1687, 
Smeaton fays, that on looking over the obfervations, he de- 
tected an error of 55", which, upon a radius of fix feet nine 
inches, he calculates amounts to more than <,th part of an 
inch. Thefcrew, however, was ufeful for giving aregular 
flow motion to the telefcopic fights, and though its ufe, as 
an accurate meafure of a large arc, was foon abandoned in 
aftronomical inftruments, it has been retained as an excellent 
mode of producing a flow motion, by the aid of a tapped 
clamping piece, and has been applied with great fucceis to 
the limb of a dividing engine, which, being a complete circle, 
admits of equalization of the contiguous notches, by a long 
continued fimultaneous a€tion of feveral threads of a very 
perfec fcrew, carried many times all round the circle, when 
the exaét fituations of diftant notches have been enfured by 
the checks afforded by accurate divifions, previoufly made 
on its plane. 

Notwithftanding what we have above faid of the imperfec& 
meafurement of an angle by the {crew, it was not relinquifhed 
without another trial in Flamiftead’s time, by Abraham 
Sharp, his amanuenfis, to whofe fill and dexterity in ma- 
nual operations of a mechanical nature both Flamitead and 
Smeaton have borne ample teftimony ; the latter of whom 
fays, * I look upon Mr. Sharp to have been the firft perfon 
that cut accurate and delicate divifions upon altronomical 
inflruments.’’ The inftrument at which Sharp laboured, 
and to which he applied the {crew in conjunGtion with the 
diagonals of the divided fpaces, in 1689, was the mural are 
at Greenwich, of which the radius is fix feet feven inches 
anda half. « But yet,”? fays Smeaton, in his paper on this 
fubject, read November 17, 1785, at the Royal Society’s 
room, “ wheever compares the different parts of the table for 
converfion of the revolutions, and parts of the ferew belong- 
ing to the mural are into degrees, minutes, and feconds, 
with each other, at the fame diitance from the zenith on 
different fides, and with their halves, quarters, &c. will 
find as notable a difagreement of the fcrew-work from the 
hand-divifions, as had appeared before in the work of Mr. 
Tompion ; and hence we may conclude, that the method of 
Dr. Hook, being executed by two fuch matterly hands as 
Tompion and Sharp, and found defective, is in reality not 
to be depended on in nice matters.”’ ; 

This inference of Smeaton obvioufly implies, that what 
he calls the hand-divifions of the mural arc, are more accurate 
than the readings by the ferew alone; but, as he has given 
no other teft of the accuracy of thefe hand-divifions, nor 
has explained by what procefs they were inferted, the more 
legitimate inference would have been, that either the ferety, 
or the hand-divifions may be faulty, or both may be fo in 
their refpective degrees. It is to be regretted that Sharp, 
who was a mathematician as well as a mechanift, has not 
publifhed the method he adopted of marking out and cutting 
his dividing lines, which is more immediately the fubjeét of 
our prefent article. Had he made his hand-divifions firtt, 
and checked his notches, made by the {crew, thereby, as 
Ramfden did with his engine afterwards, his meafures by 
the {crew would have been more perfect, though the centre- 
work might have been liable to be galled by too much 
preffure of the {crew againft the notched edge of the inftrua 
ment, when frequently ufed. 

Nearly about the time that the mural are was fixed at Green- 
wich, Olaus Roemer, the Danifh aftronomer, fupplied his 
domeftic obfervatory with an inftrument that had divifions 
and telefcopic fights maving in the meridian, by means of a 
long axis, common to beth the divided-arc and telefcope, 

which 
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which therefore admitted of better adjuftment for the verti- 
‘cal motion than the mural arc was capable of ; and which 
may be confidered as the firft tran/it infirument that properly 
deferves fuch a name. In dividing his arc, Mr. Roemer dif- 
regarded the total length, with refpeét to an exaGt number 
of degrees, and looked more particularly to the equality of 
the divifions, which were convertible into degrees and mi- 
nutes, by a table calculated for this purpofe. The me- 
thod he made choice of, for rendering his divifions equal, 
was to begin at one end of his arc, and to proceed by ftep- 
ping, and by marking the dividing points with a proper pref- 
fure at each ftep, till the whole arc was finifhed; for this 
purpofe he did not depend on a pair of dividers, however 
Htrong their legs, but two fine pointed pieces of {trong tem- 
pered fteel were tied, or otherwife fixed together in fuch a 
way, that the diftance between the two points was ;4,th or 
yoth of an inch, and the radius of the arc to be divided was 
fo proportioned, from 24 to 3 feet, that this diftance made a 
{pace very nearly equal to 10’; whether exactly fo, or not, 
did not fignify, as the difference was allowed for by the cal- 
culated table, when an angle had been read by the divided 
fpaces as numbered. It is eafy to conceive that this mode 
of meafuring an angle would be as accurate as any other, 
after the due allowance was made, provided the {paces were 
perfectly equal to each other ; but the theory of this me- 
thod is more perfect than the praétice ; for none of the mix- 
ed metals is fo perfectly uniform im its denfity, and fo free 
from hard particles, occafionally met with by the ftepping 
points, as to enfure the perfe¢t equality of the divided {paces, 
however carefully the ftepping points are prefled in a verti- 
cal direétion ; the {malleft deviation on making the firft 
ampreflion becomes greater by preflure, and an attempt to 
rectify any erroneous points can never be depended upon: 
‘but, what is worfe, every individual deviation from perfect 
equality is charged on the whole are, which therefore will 
be either longer or fhorter than the true length, by the ag- 
‘gregate of all the pofitive, or negative quantities, that pre- 
‘dominate in the inequalities of the individual {paces thus di- 
vided ; and the longer the arc is from the firft point, when 
any angle is meafured, the greater is the error of the mea- 
furement in all probability, becaufe the greater is the proba- 
ble aggregate of the deviations from perfect equality in the 
fpaces. ‘The total arc thus divided was about 75°; but as 
Roemer applied no correétion to the errors of the diftant 
divifions of this arc, no dependence could be placed on the 
vefult of the readings, even when converted into degrees and 
minutes by his table, which fuppofed the are pertecily di- 
vided. - 

The next ingenious artift who diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
art of graduating altronomical inftruments, was the cele- 
brated Graham. At the appointment of Dr. Halley to the 
Royal Obfervatory of Greenwich, Flamftead’s in{truments 
were removed by his executors, and in the year 1725, Gra- 
ham undertook the conftruétion of a new mural quadrant, 
which remains as a ftanding proof of his fkill, to this day, 
in the faid obfervatory. his artift availed himfelf of every 
contrivance that had been praétifed by his predeceffors, and 
invented fuch a ftrong, and, at the fame time, light method 
of conftruéting the frame-work of the iron quadrant, con- 
ftruéted by Jonathan Siffon, as evinced his fuperior know- 
ledge of mechanics, as well as Siffon’s precifion in the work- 
manfhip. The diagonals were now rejected, as being inca- 
pable of being read by a fiducial edge with requifite exact- 
nefs, and the vernier fcale was fubftituted as much prefer- 
able in this refpeét, and the beam-compafs, with equal ad- 
vantage, was fubftituted for the ruler and dividing knife, 
which were liable to confiderable parallax, notwithitanding 
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the greateft precaution taken in drawing the dividing lines, 
or in marking the dividing points. "Che {crew for flow mo. 
tion was alfo ufed for dividing the vernier fcale in a proper 
way, after its value was afcertained; and its perfection was 
enfured, with refpeé to the due inclination of its threads all 
round, as well as to the equality of their fpaces: and laftly, 
mm order that the advantage of continual bi/ection might be in- 
troduced as a check on the degree fpaces, the quadrant was 
divided in 96 fpaces, with fub-divifions, in a feparate arc: 
and the readings from the g6th are were a conftant teh 
of the readings by the go’, when converted into degrees 
and minutes by calculation, or by a table ufed for that 
purpofe. 

As it is not our intertion to defcribe here the ftruGure of 
Graham’s quadrant, but merely to defcribe his method of 
graduating the limb of brafs, which was laid over the iron 
frame, we fhall fatisfy ourfelves by ftating that two feparate 
arches were ftruck bya beam-compafs, fecured from bend- 
ing by feveral bracing pieces ; the refpe@ive radii of which 
were 96.85, and 95.8 inches. The inner arch was divided 
into exact degrees, and twelfth parts ofa degree, or 5’ f{paces; 
but the outer one was divided, as we have iaid, into 96 equal 
parts, and each of thefe again fub-divided into 16 equal parts, 
fo that the fub-divifions were to each other as 1080 : 1536, 
or in fmaller number, as 25 : 32. To conyey to the reader 
an idea how the arcs were divided, fuppofe the quadrant to 
be reprefented by fiz. 1. of Plate XVIIL. of Aftronomical In- 
Jfrruments, and that the occult line a b d be reguired to be di- 
vided into degrees by points inferted thereon, as centres for 
cutting the dividing lines from; the known property of the 
circle, that the chord of fixty degrees is always equal to the 
radius, afforded the means of laying down the total are of 
go” in the firft place ; thus, from the point a, or zero of the 
arc, the poiat 4 was marked by meafurement of the fame 
points of the beam-compafs unaltered, that ftruck the ocenit 
line ; and this arc of 60° was bifected at c by an extent nearly 
equal to the chord of 30 from the points @ and $ refpeét- 
ively ; the extent, however, being a trifle lefs than the chord 
of 30°, the two {weeps did not interfeét each other, but ap- 
proached fo nearly together, that the fmall {pace between 
the {weeping lines was bifected by a point put in by hand, 
by the aflittance of a magnifying eye-glafs : the diftance of 
this point ¢ from a or from & being the chord of 30°, was 
laid along the limb from 4 to d, the extreme point of the 
whole arc of 90°, and when this operation was fo carefully 
performed, that the arcs ac, c 4, and bd were precifely of 
the fame length, when compared with each other, the total 
arc might fafely be depended on, as being of its true dimen- 
fions. During this nice operation, it was prefumed, that the 
length of the dividing beam had not altered by any variation 
of temperature. he next ftep was to bife@ each of thofe 
three arcs of 30° into fix of 15” each, in the fame manner as 
ab, the arc of 60°, was bifected into a c and c 4: but the 
ares of 15° were not divifible into a lower number than three 
parts of each 5°; in order to tripartite each are of Lists a 
feparate arc was ufed, as an arc of trial, defcribed by the 
original radius unaltered, and 15° were transferred to it, and 
divided by trial till one-third of it was afcertained to mea- 
fure exaGtly the diftance between the two points of the com- 
pafs; this diftance was then laid off each way from each of 
the aforefaid points of the ares of 15°, and the fecond ipace 
of each being found equal to their contiguous firft and thixd 
{paces thus meafured, the whole are was fub-divided into 18 
equal arcs of 5° each: in the fame manner, a fifth part of 
one of the ares of 5’, firft transferred upon another part of 
the arc of trial, was afcertained by repeated adjuftments and 


examinations, and then inferted within the divifions of the 
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divided are, by turning the points over twice each way, 
from every point already laid down, and then the middle 
{pace of each five being found equal to the extreme as well 
as contiguous {paces re{pectively, the whole are was fubdi- 
vided into points of one degree of diftance from each 
other. But to enfure a perfect equality among thefe fpaces 
required great fteadinefs of hand, as well as obfervation of 
the eye, and caution, to preferve the regulated diilances of 
the points, unaltered during the operation. Of courfe, the 
marking point was required to be fine, and at the fame time 
well tempered, as well as {trong enough to bear preflure, 
which preffure was alfo neceflary to be made in a perpendicu- 
lar direétion on the face ef thelimb. ‘The fub-divifions of 
the degree fpaces into 12 parts of 5' each, were done firft by 
trifeGtion, and then by bifection, or wice ver/@, in the man- 
ner we have already defcribed; and the delicacy of thefe 
operations, on fo {mall a fcale, required extraordinary atten- 
tion and care to enfure perfe& equality among the {mallett 
fub-divifions, which were now in a {tate to be transferred by 
lines tending to the centre of the are to be graduated. 
‘This was an operation that could not be done well by the 
ftraight edge of a rule, anda marking point, or dividing 
knife that would be liable to deviate 1 little, notwithitanding 
the greateft care; here another, but fmaller beam-compats 
was fubftituted for the ruler, probably for the firft time, for 
the purpofe of transferring the graduated points from the 
occult are into the are to be graduated, in the following 
manner; fuppofe the points g and e to be intended to be 
transferred ; becaufe the lines to be cut, as the dividing lines, 
are required to be in a direétion tending direétly towards 
the centre o of the concentric arcs, defcribed on the limb ; 
the diftance of the cutting point, from the {lationary point 
of the compafs, was taken of fucha length, that the cutting 
point croffed the arc to be cut at right angles, or, in other 
words, the beam was fo fituated, as to become a tangent to 
the are to be cut; therefore the diftance of the two points 
of the beam was regulated by the diftance of the occult line 
of dots a, 4, d, from the are to be graduated by the itraight 
lines, or rather by the curved lines, which in fact were fub- 
ttituted, and which paffed without fenfible error for ftraight 
lines, when the tangent line in queftion was long. From the 
point or dot ¢, the eurve 4 £ was drawn, and from the dot 
e the curve f 7; but in fuch a way that a finall portion only 
of each, that lies between the circular lines, was cut on the 
face of the inftrument. In the fame manner all the other 
dots were fucceffively transferred, while each reprefentative 
of the numerals 5, 10, 15, &c. were made longer than 
‘their intermediate lines of divifion, and the fub dividing lines 
were again ftill fhorter.. The vernier carried by the tele- 
feope, when “nicely and accurately divided, would detect 
any inaccuracy in the fub-divifions thus transferred, by the 
aid of a magnifier properly adjutted. 

The are of 96 divifions, with their fub-divifions, was not, 
properly fpeaking, graduated, but divided and fub-divided into 
portions of fmaller value than degrees, and 5' {paces ; but as 
the number chofen is divifible continually by the number fw, 
it was completed by continual life@ions, which method there- 
fore requires no further explanation. We are told by Dr. 
Smith (in his Optics) that thefe two ares were never found 
.to differ from each other more than 5" or 6 on any part of 
the limb, butthat when there is fuch difference, the preference 
ought to be given to the bifeéted arc of 96 divifions. 

‘To prove that the fpaces obtained by the lines of transfer 
are equal to thofe between the correfponding dots @r points, 
let ¢ fand gh be joined, alfo of, 04, 0 e, and og; and the 
triangles eof, goh, will be every way fimilar, and equal to 
¢ach other; therefore, if the common angle eo / be taken 


away from the equal angleseof, goh, the angles eo ¢ and 
foh, that remain, will alfo be equal to each other. 

It does not appear that Graham took any meafures to 
guard againit, or even to detect the errors that his method 
of dividing is liable to, from variations of temperature in 
his quadrant and beam, during the time that the operation is 
going on, and from the correfponding variations’ of length: 
in the metals, according to their refpeétive expanfibilities 
nor is it quite certain that he was aware of the probable ex- 
tent of fuch errors, feeing he conftruéted the frame-work of 
his inftruments of iron, and had his circle to be divided of 
brafs. In Dr. Bradley's zenith fector made by Graham, 
Dr. Maikelyne has caufed an tron limb to be fubftituted for 
the original brafs one, and has had the points of divifion in- 
ferted on fluds of gold, to avoid the errors that arofe from 
the unequal expanfibility of the different metals. 

We might here mention Mr. H. Hindley’s plan of dividing 
a circle by a toothed circular plate and endlefs ferew in form 
of anengine, about the year 1740, but that we think his 
method of dividing and driling the holes of his plate, by 
bending a ftraight flender bar of brafs into a circle, and 
transferring the holes therefrom, cannot be depended on. 
where much accuracy is required in the divifions of a circle. 
It was originally intended, and is much better calculated, 
for dividing and cutting the notches between the teeth of a 
wheel ; but the reader may fee the plan deferibed, and fome 
improvements on it propofed by Smeaton, in his paper already 
mentioned, as contained in the Philofophical Tranfactions of 
London, in the year 1785. 

Jeremiah, the fon of Jonathan Siffon, was of Graham’s 
{chool of dividing, and did nearly as much juitice to the 
method he adopted, as Graham himfelf, probably ; and his 
nice care, and perfevering afliduity, have clafled him among: 
the firft dividers of his time ; but we are not aware that he 
was the inventor of any original contrivance, except, perhaps, 
that he applied a triple index to fome of his inftruments, 
one of which had the vernier, and each of the others had a 
fingle line or ftroke drawn at one-third of a circle from each 
other, and from zero of the vernier, which might a as a 
check on the eccentricity of the circle, as well as on the 
inequality of its divifions; though it does not appear cer- 
tain that this was the original intention, as the three props of 
his vernier-bar_in his theodolites required it to be triple ; 
but in his circular indexes one itroke only was made, and 
that oppofite the vermier : the importance of a triple vernier 
has not been noticed particularly by any one, previoufly to 
the time of Mr. Ed. Troughton’s introduction of the triple 
vernier into his circular inftruments. Mr. Ludlam, however, 
fays, that Siffon very early rejected the method of trife@ting, 
and that of ftepping too. “ Having (by means of the radius 
and bifections orly) divided his quadrant into three arches 
of 30 each, he fet off in each of thefe arches the chord of 
21 20’, or 256 times five minutes. This chord was taken off 
a fcdle of equal parts, and was checked by the chord of 
8° 40’, both chords together filling up the arch of 30°, The 
arch of 21° 20’ was divided by continual bifections into 
arches of five minutes each.’’ his defcription, fays Mr. 
Ludlam, ina note to page 4, of his Introduction and Notes 
on Mr. Bird’s method of dividing, was given by Jeremiah 
Siffon, in a private letter dated May 20, 1766 ; and according 
to the fame letter it appears alfo, that Siffon placed the 
fixed or central point of his compafs in a blank tangental 
line, as hereafter deferibed by Bird, during the operation 
of transferring the divided points into linear divifions ;_ but 
as Bird has in the year 1767 publifhed thefe proceffes as 
originally his own, and as he worked for the Siffons pres. 
vioully to 1766, we are dilpofed to confider Bird, and not 
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either of the Siffons, as the real contriver of the methods 
here adverted to. Siffon (the younger) rejected the are of 
96, as being only a help to a bad divider ; but Bird ufed to 
retort on him, by faying, that good dividing was not afraid 
of fuchatelt of its accuracy. 

It is the characteriftic of a great genius in mechanics, not 
to tread too clofely in the tteps of his predeceffors, but, 
availing himfelf of any hints that may have been prefented 
to him, to mark out a more direét and even path for him- 
felf, that fhall throw in his way fewer obftacles to impede 
his progrefs. This was the cafe with Mr. Bird, who, hay- 
ing been brought up a cloth-weaver in the county of Dur- 
ham, and having noticed fome very coarfe divifions on the 
face of a clock that fell in his way, immediately fet about 
dividing one himfelf, in a much neater manner, and was fo 
pleafed with his fuccefs, that in the year 1740 he came to 
London, and was in bufinefs for himfelf as an inftrument- 
maker, only five years afterwards. After having made him- 
felf acquainted with the methods at that time in ufe of 
dividing a circle, he faw that no one had guarded againtt 
the errors produced by the effects of variable temperature 
on the beam of the compafs, as well as on the metal of the 
fcales and circles to be divided ; he alfo faw that bifection 
of an arc had fo much advantage over trifetion, or quin- 
quefection, that he abandoned the latter modes of dividing 
altogether, and was the firlt probably to compute chord- 
lines, to be taken from a good vernier (what he calls no- 
nius) {eale, by the beam-compafs, in order to determine 
fuch points in an are of go®, as may enable a divifion by 
continual bifection to be adopted, and at the fame time fuch 
as may be laid down without lofs of time, or, in other words, 
without fenfible change of atmofpheric temperature. 


We cannot better defcribe Mr. Bird’s method of dividing 
aitronomical inftruments than by ufing his own words. ¢ The 
requifites,’’ fays he, ‘ for the performance of this work are as 
follow: A feale of equal parts, by which the radius may 
be meafured to 0.001 of an inch muft be provided. My 
feale is go inches long, each inch divided into 10, conti- 
guous to which are nonius (vernier) divifions, viz. 10.1 
inches divided into roo equal parts, fhewing 0.001 of an 
inch, and: by the affiftance of a magnifying glafs, of one 
inch focal length, a third of 9001 may be taken off by 
eftimation. 

- Provide fine beam-compaffes, to which magnifying 
glaffes of not more than one inch focal length fhould be 
applied. Let the longeit beam be fufficient to draw the 
ares, and meafure the radius; the 2d to meafure the 
chord of 42° 40’; the 3d to meafure the chord of 30°; 
the 4th, 10° 20'; the 5th, 4° 40’; and if a fixth, to mea- 
fure 15°, be made ufe of, fo much the better. 

«©The radius of the arc of go? at the points is equal 


to 95-938 inches, from which the following numbers were. 


computed, viz. 49.6615 inches = chord of 30° ; 25.0448 
inches = chord of 15°; 17.279047 inches = chord of 
10° 20';. 7.81186 inches. = chord of 4° 40’ ; and 69.80318 
inches = chord of 42° 40’. Having drawn the feveral 
arcs, between which the divifions were to be cut, the radius 
and the. lengths of the above chords were taken by the 
beam-compafies, which, together with the fcale, were laid 
upon the quadrant, where they remained till the next morn- 
ing; during which time the door-of the room was kept 
Jocked. Before fun-rife I re-meafured the radius, which 
required fome correétion ; the beam-being of white fir, and 
the feale of brafs, which probably contraéted, while the 
beam remained unaltered: the other beam-compaffes alfo 
required correétion.. Now the quadrant and feale being 
of the fame temperature, the faint arc 6 d (fig. 2. of 


Plate XVII. of Afronomical Inflruments, ) was ftruck, and 
with a very fine prick-punch (pointril) the point @ was 
made; with the fame beam-compafs unaltered I laid of 
from a to e the chord of 60°, making alfo a fine point : 
with the chord of 30° a e was bifeéted in c. Now one point 
of the beam-compafles containing 60° was fixed inc, and 
with the other was marked the point r or go”: next, with 
the beam-compaffes containing 15, was bifected ¢ r in n or 
75°3 from 2 was laid off the chord of 10° 20'; and from 
r, 4° 40'; which two laft chords joined exa@tly in g, being 
the point of 85° 20': now each degree being to be divided 
into 12 parts, or every 5, therefore, 85 x 12 +4 = 1024, 
a number divifible by continual bifections. ‘I'he laft chord 
computed was 42° 4o', with which a g was bifected in o ; 
ao and o g were bifeéted by trials: but, whoever under- 
takes to divide a large quadrant, will do well to compute 
alfo the chord of 21° 20'; but for this chord any of the 
beam-compaffes already provided, which will take in the 
length, may be ufed. The point g, being formed as above, 
I proceeded, by continual bifections, till I had the number 
required, viz. 1024. Too fill up the {pace between g and r, 
containing 56 divifions, the chord of 64 divifions was laid 
off from g towards d, and divided like the reft by continual 
bifeétions ; as was alfo from a towards 6. The points 30°, 
60°, 75°, and go”, fell in without any fenfible inequality.” 
So much will fuffice for giving a general idea of Bird's 
proceedings, in dividing his aftronomical inftruments ; but 
his method of transferring the divided points into dividing 
lines was equally original, and guarded alfo againit errors 
that might arife from the handling of the beam during the 
operation, by variable temperature ; before, however, we 
proceed to detail this procefs, it may be proper to obferve, 
that the points made on the faint circle were inferted by 2 
pointril, or piece of {teel-wire, with a conical point made 
faft into a piece of cylindrical brafs rounded at the upper 
end: the fteel part was jth of an inch thick, and 3ths of ax 
inch long, and the brafs part 24 long, and 4th of an inchin 
diameter. The angle of the fteel conical point was from 
2a° to 25°, and the point fomewhat above a {pring temper, 
fo that the point made in the circle did not exceed 0.001 
of an inch; as it was fharpened on an oil-{tone while turn- 
ing round, and while drawn in a dire¢tion outwards frone 
the point itfelf, the furface partook of the nature of a 
counter-fink, and, as it were, drilled a diminutive hole of a 
eonical fhape when gently preffed on, as it revolved in the 
paint of bifection, which point, by reafon of the four an- 
gular burs made by the interfecting lines, could be /e/t as 
well as feen. The points of the beam-compafles were never 
made to approach nearer to each other than two or three 


inches, but at the ends of the arcs {pring dividers, with 


conical points, were fubftituted to meafure {mall arcs. 
Another precaution was, that in all bifections, the place to 
be pointed was laid off from left to right, and then from 
right to left, from the refpective central points. 

As the maxim, “that an arc may be Ji/éed, but not 
practically trifeded or quinguefeced with certainty,” was the 
maxim adopted by Bird, when he introduced the ule of his 
{cale for meafuring the chords, fo the maxim, “ that a right 
line cannot be cut on brafs, fo as accurately to pafs through 
two given points, but thatacircle may be defcribed from 
any centre, to pafs accurately through a given point,’’ was 
taken up by him when he adopted the beam-compafs, as 
Graham and Siffon had done, for cutting the imall portions 
of a circle, inftead of perfeétly ttraight lines, as boundaries 
of the divifions. His plan of doing this, however, was new 
as may. be feen from his own words. 

« The next flep,’’ fays he, “ is to cut the linear divifions 
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from the points: the beft inftrument foi this purpofe is the 
beam-compafs, having both its points conical and very fharp. 
Draw a tangent-tothe are 4 d, fuppofe at e, it will interfect 
the arc x ying, this will be the diftance between the points 
of the beam-compafs to cut the divifions (nearly) at right 
angles to the arc 6d. Lodge that point of the beam-com- 
pais next your right hand, in the point r ; let the other fall 
freely into the arc zy ; prefs gently with your finger upon 
the fcrew-head that faitens the focket (and that is convex), 
and with the point towards the right hand cut the divifions. 
In this manner you muft proceed with the reft.”’ 

The intention of transferring the central or refting point 
of the compafs into a blank tangental line, inflead of fuffer- 
ing the faid point to reft in the refpective points made in the 
faint arc, is, that in the former cafe fhould any alteration 
take place in the length of the beam, during the operation of 
cutting, no error is charged on the divifions cut, but the 
alteration is compenfated by the diftance of the newly made 
point in the tangental line from the cutting point ; that is, 
each divifion is charged only with fuch a minute error, if 
any, as arifes from temperature during the act of cutting a 
fingle ftreke, andif one of the points fhould break, another 
may be replaced without inconvenience ; whereas, by the 
method of Graham, a broken point produces confiderable 
difficulty ; and the whole error arifing from temperature, 
during the whole procefs of cutting all the divifions, is 
charged not only on the total arc, but likewife in a certain 
undefined degree on each of the whole divifions. This idea 
of getting quit of the effects of. temperature is ingenious, 
but has beer objected to as liable to the ill effe&ts of itepping 
in a certain degree, inafmuch as that a hard particle, lying 
under the point of reft, may caufe a little deviation in the 
diltances before the ftroke is cut. This objection, however, 
was not allowed to be realized by Bird, who no doubt mutt 
have obviated it by fome other plan, had he found any real 
inconyenience arifing from it. Great care, notwithftanding, 
muit have been taken in fetting down, and prefling on the 
point at reft, in a perpendicular direction. Another objec- 
tion appliedto Mr. Bird’s feale, from which the chord-lines 
‘were meafured, inafmuch as the fcale itfelf might be erro- 
neous infome places, and would impart its errors to the 
arcs meafured from the computed chords taken there- 
from. 

Befides the arc of go’, the mural arc by Bird had an 
are of 96 divilions, like Graham’s, divided by continual 
bifeétions, till each of the 96 divifions had 16 fub-divifions, 
as a check on the accuracy of the arc of degrees ; but fub- 
fequent dividers of aitronomical inftruments haye found this 
fuperfluous, as being in the opinion of others, as well as of 
Jeremiah Siffon, a check only on bad dividing, and as ren- 
dering the reduction of obfervations troublefome, when made 
thereby. r 

The vernier was retained by Birdas the beft method he 
knew of fub-dividing the 5' fpaces into quantities of 30! each, 
which was the fmalleit angle he profeffed to meafure ; and 
to effect his purpofe he made ten divifions on his vernier equal 
to eleven on the limb of the inftrument, firft by computing 
the chord of thirty-two parts, and then by taking ten out 
of thofe parts, when bifected, as the proper divifions for 
the vernier; thefe, being made in points, were alfo transfer- 
ed by a tangental line into linear divifions by the beam-com- 
pafs, as before defcribed; but great care was taken, that 
the ftroke zero on the vernier was drawn from the qua- 
Grant’s centre, precifely parallel to the line of collimation of 
the telefcope. Mr. Ludlam fays, that the cutting-point 
which Siffon ufed was flat in the knife-edge form, but that 
Bird’s was a triangular prifm, with a flope ground down to 
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a point at one of the angles; which formed the cutting- 
point. 

At the requeft of the commiffioners of the Board of 
Longitude, Mr. Bird, in the year 1767, publifhed his method 
of dividing ina quarto pamphlet, for which they rewarded 
him with 5oo/. befides 6o/. for his plates, after having bound 
him to inftruct an apprentice of feven years in the art of 
conftruéting and dividing aftronomical initruments. 

Mr. Smeaton is of opinion that Bird's method of dividing 
may be improved in one refpect, and exprefles himfelf op 
the fubject thus : 

« IT mutt here obferve that I apprehend no quadrant, that 
has ever undergone a fevere examination, has been found to 
form a perfect arch of go”, nor is it at all neceflary it fhould g 
the perfect equality of the divifions throughout the whole 
isthe firft and primary confideration ; as the proportion of 
error, when a{certained by proper obfervations, can be as 
eafily and readily applied when the whole error of the rect- 
angle is fifteen feconds, as when it is but five. In this view, 
from the radius taken, I would compute the cherd of 16? 
only. If I had an excellent plain feale, I would ufe it, 
becaufe I fhould expeé the deviation from the right angle to 
be lefs than if taken from a fcale of more inoderate accuracy $ 
but if not, the equality of the divifions would not be affet- 
ed, though taken from any common diagonal feale. This 
chord, fo prepared, I would lay off five times in fuccef- 
fion, fromthe primary point of o given, which would com- 
pleat 80°; I would then bifect each of thofe arches of 16°, 
as prefcribea by Mr. Bird, and laying off one of them be- 
yond the Soth, would give the 88th degree, proceeding then 
by bifeétion, till I came to an arch of 2”, laying that off from 
the 88th degree, would give the point of go”. Proceeding ftillby 
bifeétion, till I had reduced the degrees into quarters of 15/ 
each, I would there ftop, as from experience I know that 
when diyvifions are over clofe, the accuracy of them, even by 
bifeGtions, cannot be fo well attained, as where they are mo- 
derately in If a fpace of + ths of an inch, which is 
a quarter of adegree, upon aneight feet radius, is thought 
too large an interval to draw the index over by the micro- 
meter {crew, this may be fhortened by placing another line, 
at the diftance of one-third of adivifion on each fide of the 
index line, in which cafe the ferew will never have to move 
the index plate more than one-third of a divifion, or 5’, and 
the perfect equality of thofe fide lines from the index line may 
be obtained, and adjufted to 5’ precifely, by putting each 
of the fide lines upon a little plate, capable of adjuftment to 
its true diftance from the middle one, by an adjuit: a 
The above hint is not confined to the chord of 16°, which 
prohibits the fub-divifion going lower than 15; for if it be 
required to have divifions equivalent to 5' upon the limb it- 
felt, then I would compute the chord of 21° 20! only ; and 
it off four times from the primary point, the lait 
would mark out the divifion 85° 20', pointed out by Mr. Bird, 
fupplying the remainder to a quadrant from the bifected 
divifions as they arife, and not by the application of other 
computed chords.’? Mr. Smeaton, fenfible, however, that 
this method of laying 16’ five times over, or 21° 20' four 
times over, may be objected to, as liable to the errors of 
Slepping, acifing from Roemer’s method, afterwards propofes. 
to lay down the chord of 64°, or of 85° 20', from compu- 
tation all at once, and then to bifeét, and complete the 
quadrant from the bifeGted divifions, which Mr. Bird him- 
felf prefcribed as a good method for Hadley’s fextants and 
oétants. But thefe plans are now fuperfeded for inftruments 
of {mall radius by the dividing engine, which performs the 
work with great expedition, as well as accuracy, and the 
original methods of dividing the circle are only ufeful for the 
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hreer inltruments, and for the finifhing of the dividing 
engines themfelves. 

In the year after Mr. Bird had publifhed an account of 
his method of dividing’ aftronomical mftruments, the duc de 
Chaulnes printedin French a folio work, entitled ‘ Nouvelle 
methode pour divifer les Inftrumens de Mathematique et 
d’Attronomie,’” and alfo a work proper to be bound with 
the former, called ‘ Defcription d’un Microfcope et de dif- 
ferens Micrometres deitinés a mefurer des parties circu- 
laires-ou droites avec la plus grande precilion.”? The former 
ef thefe pamphlets contains 15 plates, and the latter fix, 
which exhibit plans and drawings in different points of view, 
of all the apparatus, both in pieces and together ; thefe are 
not neceflary to be copied by us, but we will defcribe them 
as far as they fall within our prefent purpofe. This new 
method of dividing is performed by the afliflance of com- 
pound microfcopes, with crofs hairs in the focus of the eye- 
glafs of each, to be fixed to the circle to be divided in any 
given fituation, and of moveable pieces of brafs with fine 
dividing lines marked thereon, which may be fo fixed with 
wax, as to be adjuitable to the point of interfection in the 
focus of any of the microfcopes, and when duly adjulted, a 
fliding pointril, moving in a complex frame of brats, cuts 
the line, on the circle to be divided, that fhall correfpond to 
the point of the circle where the adjuftable divifion is fixed ; 
though the line cut is not in the fame part of the circle. 
As this method may be confidered as the ground-work of 
Ramiden’s method of dividing a large circle, and has not, 
that we know of, been tranflated into our language, we will 
give the fubftance of that part of the work which more imme- 
diately relates to our prefent fubje¢t, without following the 
author through all his minute details. The circle, which 
the duc de Chaulnes propofes to divide by his original method, 
is the table of his dividing engine, but as it is equally ap- 
plicable to any circle that may be fixed concentrically on it, 
we will fuppofe it an aftronomical circle for altitudes or azi- 
muths that is to be divided by his method. In the firlt 
place, he propofes to have from 30 to 4o thin pieces of 
{mooth brafs about one-third of an inch long, and one-fixth 
broad, having each a fine flroke drawn iets perpendicular 
to the long fides and jult deep enough to be feen; and fe- 
condly, three compound microfcopes are to be provided, 
one to be fived diametrically oppofite the pointril, or cutting 
point, that is carried in and out, 7. ¢. towards and from 
the centre of the circle by an adjuftable frame, and the 
other two are adjuftable to any given points along the 
plane of the circle to be divided. When the circular lines 
are {truck on, the adjuitable microfcopes, which we will call 
A and B, are placed as oppofite to each other, in a diame- 
trical line, as can be guefled, or roughly meafured by any of 
the ordinary means, anda moveable divifion on a piece of 
brafs already defcribed, is put by means of wax under each 
of the two microfcopes, and moved by hand, till the lines, 
which muft be ina radial direétion, fall refpectively under 
the centres or interfecting points of the fields of view; thefe 
microfcopes, it muit be underi{tood, are fixed, not on the 
table which bears the circle, and which is made fo as to re- 
volve on a long vertical axis, but on a fixed or itationary 
{urrounding frame, that is unconnected with the table itfelf, 
when the table is at liberty to revolve; fuppofe now the 
table and circle on it to be carried half round, while the 
micro{copes remain fixed, in fuch a way that the moveable 
divifion which was under the microfcope A, falls under the 
centre of microfcope B; in this fituation, if the oppofite 
divifion falls under the centre of A, the circle is truly 
bifected ; but as this isnot likely to be the cafe at the firit 
trial, the quantity that ie over or fhort mutt be adjufted, one 


half by the moveable divifion, and the other by the micro- 
{cope, and the operation of reverfing muft be repeated, and 
the reCtifications made, till the circle is found to be truly bi- 
feted, both backwards and forwards, by the coincidence 
of the divifions with the interfeGed points in each focus of 
the microfcopes. The two microfcopes A and B may now 
be removed, and the third or fixed microfcope mutt be made 
falt over one of thefe two dividing ftrokes, after the pointril 
has been brought precifely to occupy the place of the other, 
in which fituation the pointril and the fixed microfcope will 
ftand fo diametrically oppofite each other, that whenever an 
adjuftable line is brought to bifeét the field of view. of this 
microfcope, the poiniril will be ready to cut a line on the 
oppofite fide of the circle, and whenever a fet of adjuttable 
divifions are properly placed, by the wax, on one femi-cir- 
cle, the lines in the other femi-circle, directly oppcofite thefe re- 
{pectively, can be permanently cut, before the moveable pieces 
are taken off, andafterwards the faid lines fo cut may be brought 
fucceffively under the fixed microfcope, in order that their 
oppofites, where the moveable pieces were {tuck on, mays 
in like manner, be cut ; fo that one-half of the circle will be 
fufficient to be divided and fub-divided by the adjuitable 
pieces, feeing that each of its divifions and fub-divifions, 
brought in fucceflion under the fixed microfcope, may be 
inftantly transferred by the pointril, into the oppofite femi- 
circle, and alfo thefe in their turn transferred back again. 
Let us now fee how the femi-circle is divided and fub-divided 
by means of the two microfcopes A and the fixed one, B 
being no longer wanted ; the firft operation is the trife¢tion 
of it into arcs of each 60 ; for this purpofe, while the poin- 
tril remains at T, (fig. 3. of Plate XVIII.) one of the points 
cut, wz. at 180°, and the fixed microfcope refts at Z, or 
zero, i.e. the firft point of the circle, to be figured 0 or 360 ; 
two moveable pieces are ftuck on at C and D refpeétively,, 
fo as to trifeét the femi-circle Z BT very nearly, and the 
microfcope A is placed diretly over C, fo as to view its 
{troke or line at the point of interfe@ion in the focus of the 
eye-glafs ; there it is made fait for the prefent ; the line C is 
now brought under the fixed microfcope at zero, by making 
the circle revolve, and fuffered to remain; the piece D has 
its ftroke put under the microfcope A, as before was the cafe 
with piece C, now at zero; the circle is again made to re- 
volve till the ftroke of D is under the fixed microfcope at 
zero ; in this fituation the point T, or 180, will have been 
brought forward 120’, or 60° twice over, provided the 
pieces C and D were truly placed, and in this cafe an eye, 
looking into the microfcope A, will fee this dividing line bifeét 
the field of view ; but as this is not likely to happen at the 
firft trial, the microfcope muit be moved one third of the 
error now fhewn, and each of the pieces C and D another 
third, accordinaly as the portions of the femi-cireles Z C, 
CD, and D T taken together, are found to be more or lefs 
than an exact femi-circle. The operation we have here de- 
{cribed 1s repeated again and again, till the three equidif- 
tant arcs amount to an exa€t femi-circle ; after which. they 
are rendered permanent, by ftrokes made fucceflively. on 
the oppofite femi-circle, at the points cand d, which tri- 
feet the femi-circle T A Z, when the adjuftable ftrokes C 
and D are in fucceffion exactly fixed in the centre of the 
field of view of the fixed microfcope. The diftance between 
the two microfcopes, which is here 60°, is called the opening 
of the microfcopes, which are confidered as the two points 
of a pair of dividers, and the arc between them is therefore 
denominated accordingly. 

The next ftep is to bifeét the arcs of 60° each, into two of 
30°, by an opening of 30°; to do this one moveable piece, 
ituck at the middle of each are of 60°, will be requifite, and 
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the two halves, to the right and left of each piece, may be 
examined and adjufted till the bifeétions are complete, and in 
a ftate to be transferred into the oppofite femi-circle; for 
inflance, fuppofe the arc of 60° from Z to C to be bifected, 
put a moveable ftroke at 30°, more or lefs, and place the mi- 
crofcope A over it ; make the table and circle revolve till 
this flroke 30° falls under the fixed microfcope ; in that fitu- 
ation, the ftroke 60° ought to bifeét the field of view of mi- 
crofcope A, and whatever the deviation may be, plus or mi- 
nus, it muft be adjuited by trial, partly by moving the mi- 
crofcope A, and partly by moving the piece with the ftroke 
on at 30°, when brought back again under the microfcope BR 
In the fame way, any other bifection may be made within the 
poffible opening of the microfcopes. Again, the arcs of 
30” are trifeéted, as before defcribed, into arcs of LOR 
which are all transferred into the oppofite femi-circle in fuc- 
ceffion. 

With refpeé to the divifion of the arcs into fmaller quan- 
tities than thofe of 10°, where the microfcopes approach 
too near together to admit of the neceflary adjuftments, an 
ingenious mode of fub-dividing is adopted by a property of 
the number g, thus; haying all the arcs of 10° round the 
femi-circle laid down, the points go° and 180° are of courfe 
among them, and as thefe are divifible by 9, an opening of 
vine degrees is taken by trial, which repeated ten times, by 
means of the moveable ftrokes, will reach from o to go’, 
when properly adjufted ; befides the 19°, 20°, 30°, &c. there 
will now be g’, 18°, 27°, &c. up to go’, and alfo gg, 108’, 
117°, &c. up to 180°, and the differences or {paces left be- 
tween the divifions obtained from 10°, and thofe from g° re- 

eated, will be refpectively 1°, 2°, 3°, &c. up to 9°; now, 
if the points 9°, 18°, 27°, &c. which numbers deereafe by 
unity in the units place, be made in fucceffion points of com- 
mencement, for the arc of 10° to be repeated from, they 
will from 9° produce 19°, 29% 39°, &c.; from 18° they will 
give 28°, 38°, 48°, &c.; and from 27° they will give 37 ', 47°, 
57°> &c. and fo of the reff, till all the fingle degrees are put 
on by-the arc of 10° thus applied from the points derived 
from. g° and its multiples. ‘The work is performed thus : 
make the opening of the microfcopes again 10, by fixing 
the one called A at the tenth degree when zero isat the fixed 
one, then turn the table and fuperincumbent circle to be di- 
vided till the ftroke g° comes to zero, then a moveable piece 
Stuck properly under A will be 19°; bring this to the fixed 
microfcope, and the place for 29° will be had for the next 
flroke, under A again ; and in like manner every individual 
degree may be marked in fucceffion, by taking thofe ending 
with 8, after thofe ending with 9 have been gone through ; 
and after that, thofe ending with 7, with 6, with 5, &c. till 
all the numerals are included. If the circle is large enough 
to admit of divifion to 5° by the opening of the micro- 
feopes, the numbers 4 and 5 may be fubjtituted with advan- 
tage for 9 and 10, and then the opening may be 20° for in- 
ferting them, inftead of 10°, as in the mode we have de- 
feribed. When half degrees are required to be inferted 15° 
may be bifected, and the line obtained will be in the middle 
between 7° and 8°, from which ftroke, with an opening of 
15°, all the other half degrees may be marked as before, by 
the aid of the adjuftable marks to be transferred afterwards 
into the oppofite femi-circle, and all the ftrokes in that femi- 
cirele may then be transferred back again permanently, fo as 
to compleat the circle. 

The ufe of the numerals nine and ten, or of the four and 
five, is evidently borrowed from Clavius the Jefuit, whofe 
problem for thus dividing a right line, or arc of a circle, 
was publifhed in 1611. 

Another method of fub-dividing the circle, when marked 


into degrees, as above defcribed, is alfo propofed as being: 
lefs tedious, and capable of carrying the fub-divifions to a 
lower denomination ; thus, a focket is made to fit the arbor 
of the revolving table that carries the circle to be divided, 
fo tight, that it will revolve with the faid arbor, or without 
it, as the cafe may be: to this focket a telefcope is fixed 
with a vertical hair in the focus of its eye-glafs, that may 
bifeét any diftant mark to which it may be direéted, then 
a long ruler, of fix or feven feet in length, is divided, for 
inftance, into twelve equal parts, fo that it may be read 
diftinétly ; the diftance of this ruler is fo adjufted from 
the telefcope, that when placed at right angles to the line 
of collimation, 1t may juit fubtend one degree, which may 
be firft calculated nearly, and then adjufted by trial, till 
the run of the telefcope over the twelve marks of the ruler 
be exactly correfponding to the run of one degree of the 
circle under one of the microfcopes. In this fituation of 
things, the divifions of the ruler, as feen through the tele- 
{cope, are, with great care and fteadinefs, transferred in 
fucceffion, not to one of the degree fpaces itfelf on the 
circle, but to a pattern-piece of brafs, which may be after- 
wards fixed with ferews under the obje& lens of the fixed 
microfcope, fo as to be applied in fucceffion to each feparate 
degree, as the circle is made to reVolve, during the operation of 
transferring thefe five minute {paces, to the oppofite parts of 
the circle, by means of the pointril. Jn ftri¢tnefs, the rvler, 
viewed through the telefcope, ought to be a portion of a 
circle ; but the are andthe chord of one degree are fo 
nearly alike, that one may be fubftituted for the other, 
without fenfible error. When imall circles, or parts of a 
circle, were propofed by the duc de Chaulnes to be divided, 
they were fixed on the revolving arbor of the table, and 
the microfcopes and cutting point were fo arranged, that 
the divifions of a large divided circle were transferred to the 
{mall one in fucceflion, and the whole apparatus, fo ar- 
ranged, conilituted an engine for dividing ; but the work 
could not be performed with fuch expedition as with our 
modern engines, where ftops are fubftituted for the micro- 
{copes, and where the touch has greatly the advantage over 
the fight. With refpeét to the accuracy of the work per- 
formed by the duc de Chaulnes, we are greatly inclined to 
believe, that the fliding mechanifm of the cutting-point 
would not fecure the ftrokes from having a devious direétion 
fometimes, arifing from the neceffary liberty that the fliding 
parts muft have had to adniit of free motion, unlefs, indeed, 
the parts of action were fitted with extreme nicety. 

Laitly, the vernier fcale was retained by the author 
before us, as the beit fub-divider of the 5! fpaces, or other 
fmall divifions; but he has not conceived it neceffary to 
defcribe, in detail, how he proportioned it to the divifions of 
his circle, though it is eafy to conceive how this may be done 
by the help of microfcopes and the cutting-point. Our 
remark on this original method of dividing is, that it fhéws 
great ingenuity ; but we conceive, that making an equality 
in the divided and fub-divided arcs will not always enfure 
perfection in the angular meafures, becaufe the axis of motion 
may be out of the centre of the divided circle, and the 
eccentricity will neither be deteéted by this method, nor 
allowed for in the divifions and fub-divifions, unlefs, indeed, 
two or three equidiftant verniers were ufed for taking an aves 
rage of the readings from different fides of the iret It is 
fomewhat remarkable that the fame thought that introduced 
the microfcopes for meafuring the arcs to be divided, did not 
fubititute them for the vermer, in reading off {mall quan- 
tities of a fub-divifion when an inftrument was finifhed ; 
which practice was left for Mr. Ramfden afterwards to 
adopt. The fecond femi-eircle, being only the copy of a 
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copy, renders this method of dividing Iefs worthy of imita- 
tion, as an original method, than it would have been if the 
imperfections of the firft portion of the circle had not been 
neceflarily transferred to the other, and from that back 
again, In fhort, we think the wax-work might have been 
better employed. 

' The elder Troughton (John) whofe dividing was ac- 
knowledged to be equal to that of any of his predeceflors, or 
contemporaries, ufed the beam-compafles, like Bird, but 
rejected the computation of chords, and the meafures taken 
from feales, as being liable to uncertainty in determining 
the primary points from which the bifections were to 
proceed. After having defcribed his circle, or rather quad- 
rantal arc to be divided, he determined the point 60° with the 
radius, as Graham and Bird had previowfly done, and, having 
bifected it at 30°, fet off 30° in addition to the 60° to com- 
plete the arc of go”; he then bifected till he had ares of 15°, 
and again till he had 7° 30! in each divifion: the two marks 
nearelt to go were now 82° 30!, and 86° 15’; but the 
point 85° 20’, or limit of the largeit bifeGtional arc, lay 
between thefe two, and could not be obtained by further 
bifections ; the fpace between the two marks in queftion 
was therefore trifeGted, and the more forward of the two 
new points was 85°: again, the {pace between this mark of 
85°, and that of 86° 15', was trifected; from which came 
85° 25’, as denoted by the more backward of the two new 
marks ; and laftly, a fifth part of one of the fub-divided ares 
was fet backwards from 85° 25', to 85° 20', the point 
from which the 1024 divifions were inferted from o entirely 
by bifections. The quadrantal arc was then completed 
from the fub-divifions thus obtained. It may be neceffary, 
however, to obferve, that the marks at firft made by the 
radius, bifections, trifeCtions, &c. were none of them per- 
mitted to be permanent, being of no further ufe than to 
afcertain the individual point 85° 20', from which the fub- 
fequent bife€tions were to commence. This method is con- 
fidered as being preferable to Bird’s method of computing 
the chords and ufing the feale, inafmuch as it does not 
depend on fecondary or auxilary means of afcertaining 
the primary point in the bifectional arc. It has uniformity 
of means to recommend it in preference to thofe mixed 
methods that depend partly ow computation, and partly on 
the extended radius. 

The method of dividing a large circle, commonly known 
by the appellation of Ram/den’s method, or the method of 
coaxing, confilts of Bird’s method, and of that propofed by 
the duc de Chaulnes united : the circle is firit divided by the 
beam-compafles into primary points; and the true fituation of 
each of thefe points is afcertained by oppofite microfcopes, 
as the work proceeds, and is rectified accordingly, by 
pufhing the points forward or backward a trifle, till they 
are in their true places. ‘This method, now generally prac- 
tifed by all the beft dividers, except the prefent Mr, 
‘Troughton, has not, that we know of, been very particularly 
defcribed, with references to drawings, &c. though it is 
capable of confiderable accuracy in the hands of a good 
workman, who has perfeverance enough to do juitice to it. 
‘The great number of points that will require to be re¢tified, 
will, notwithttanding the utmoft precaution, render the work 
irregular in its appearance, and a circular line mutt necef- 
farily pafs through the centre of all the points or conical 
holes, to render them concentric; befides, the bifectional 
arcs deform the conical fhape of the points, by pafling 
through them, and the fubfequent erafures muft leave an 
unevennefs in the metal that cannot but offend a nice eye. 
Sir George Shuckburgh, in his paper on the equatorial, calls 
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the points that have been enlarged by reétification, and 
burnifhed level again, “ doubtful or bad points ;”? and thefe 
bear a confiderable proportion to the whole. « It would,” 
fays Mr. Troughton, be a great improvement of this 
method to divide the whole by hand at once, and after- 
wards to correct the whole ; for a dot, forced to its place, 
as above, will feldom allow the compafs-point to reft ia 
the centre of its apparent area; therefore, other dots made 
from thofe will fcarcely ever be found in their true places. 
This improvement alfo. prevents the corrected dots from 
being injured or moved by the future application of the 
compafles, no fuch application being neceflary.”’ 


The circle that is divided by this method is placed hori- 
zontally to have its firft points made, after it has had its 
circle defcribed from a revolution on its own axis, and 
then it is placed vertically ina frame, in which it revolves, 
and which carries the microfcopes with micrometers, that 
fub-divide, and read to the accuracy of one fecond, in order 
that the femi-circles, taken from any given oppolite points, 
may have their equality afcertained, or their deviation there. 
from determined previoufly to final re€tification. In thefe 
operations great attention is paid to the temperature of all 
the metallic parts employed in the work. 


Mr. Ed. Troughton has deviated from the beaten track 
of his predeceffors, and made a road for himfelf, (probably 
before Ramfden’s plan was adopted,) that he has trodden 
with great fuccefs, and which he has fully defcribed in a pa- 
per of the Philofophical Tranfa@tions of the year 1809, 
which gained him Copley’s medal. The reafon that caufed 
him to think for himfelf on this fubjeét, as he has done fuc- 
cefsfully on many others, feems to have been this: With 
as fteady a hand, and as good an eye,” fayshe, “as young 
men generally have, I was much difappointed at finding, that 
after having made two pomts, neat and {mall to my hking, I 
could not bifeét the diftance between them without enlarg- 
ing, difplacing, or deforming them with the points of the 
compailes.”’ 

This difcovery led to the abandonment of the beam-com- 
pafles and fpring-dividers, and, the art of turning appearing 
to have approached the neareft to perfe€tion of any of the 
mechanical arts, a roller was thought of, which by its revo- 
lutions might fub-divide the circumference of a cirele rolled 
over, after the ratio.of their re{pective diameters was afcer- 
tained and properly adjutted. When this {peculation was 
firft attempted to be realized, fome circumftances occurred 
which could not be certainly inferred from reafoning, @ 
priori, from known data, but of which a perfect know- 
ledge was neceilary for the confummation of the project ; in 
the firft place, it was found on trial, that however fmooth 
the furfaces of the circleand roller were made, there was no 
Slippery action, as might have been expected, but the points 
of contact acted with each other in an apparatus like that 
hereafter to be deferibed, as the teeth of wheel-work of in- 
definitely fmall dimenfions; the certainty of this kind of 
ation was an indifpenfable condition ; fecondly, notwith- 
ftanding this ftablenefs in the motion of the roller, it was 
found to meafure different portions of the metallic circle 
with different degrees of accuracy, fome of the meafures 
being a trifle plus, and others minus, with refpeét to the 
truth: this want of accuracy, which, as we have faid, did 
not depend on any fliding of the roller, was expected to 
take place previoufly, ima certain undefined degree, by rea- 
fon of the unequal denfity of hammered materials, and of 
their confequent unequal porofity ; but thirdly, though there 
was found to be a deviation from true meafurement in pee 
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dual portious of the circle, yet, when the roller was proper- 
ly adjufted to meafure the whole circle without a remainder, 
it was found to poffefs the defirable property of accommo- 
dating itfelf to the fame track again, as often as the circuit 
was repeated, and confequently of arriving at the point 
zero again without the leaft fenfible deviation. This cir- 
cumttance, which may be confidered as a phenomenon in 
mechanics, reproduced the hope of fuccefs, which the want 
of perfect regularity in meafuring the intermediate portions 
of the circle was calculated to difcourage: and a remedy, 
jnereafter defcribed, was fuccefsfully employed to equalize 
the meafurements, nay, fo exaétly was the courfe of the 
roller found to be identically the fame in every part of its 
circuit, that, when duly adjufted for diameter, the devia- 
tion at any individual point, from the firft meafure, would 
not exceed a fecond. ‘This uniformity in the mode of the 
roller’s travelling furnifhed the means of correcting its own 
inaccuracies of meafurement, feeing that thefe inaccuracies, 
once afcertained, always remained the fame at the fame points 
of the circle, provided that zero of the roller ftarted from 
zero of the circle, at the commencement of its firft circuit. 
We cannot convey an adequate conception of the mechanical 
application of a roller to the divifion and fub-divifion of a 
circular inftrument, without a reference to drawings of the 
apparatus aétually ufed ; nor can we defcribe that appara- 
tus better than in the words of the author himfelf. The in- 
itrument, of which he has defcribed the graduation, is a 
four feet meridian circle, at prefent the property of Stephen 
Groombridge, efq. of Blackheath. 

« The furface of the circle, which isto receive the divi- 
fions,”? fays Mr. Troughton, “as well as its inner and outer 
edges, but efpecially the latter, fhould be turned in the moft 
exact and careful manner ; the reafon for which will be better 
underftood when we come to defcribe the mode of 
applying the roller: and as no projection can be admitted 
beyond the limb, if the telefcope, as is generally the cafe, 
be longer than the diameter, thofe parts which extend fur- 
ther muft be fo applied, that they may be removed during 
the operation of dividing.” Plates XIX. and XX. of Afiro- 
nomical Inffruments exhibit the principal parts of the appara- 
tus; fig. 1. fhewsthe plan, and fig. 4. the elevation of the 
revolving parts of the mechanifm, in both of which the 
fame letters of reference are affixed to correfponding parts, 
and both are drawn to a feale of half dimenfions. A A is 
a part of the circle, the furface of which is feen in the plan, 
and the edge in the elevation. B B Bis the main plate of the 
apparatus, refting with its four feet a, a, a,a, upon the fur- 
face of the arc ; thefe feet, being fcrews, may be adjufted 
fo as to take equal fhares of the weight, and then are faitens 
ed by nuts below the plates, as fhewn in fig. 4. CC and 
DD are two fimilar plates, each attached to the main 
plate, one above, and tke other below, by four pillars ; and 
jn them are centered the ends of the axis of the roller E. 
F and G are two friction wheels, the latter firmly faftened 
to B, but the former is fixed in an adjuftable frame, by 
means of which adjuftment thefe wheels and the roller E may 
be made to prefs, the former on the interior, and the latter 
on the exterior edge of the circle, with an equal and con- 
venient force; namely, by the bending of the pillars of the 
fecondary frame, and of the axis of the roller. At the ex- 
tremities of the axis of the roller, and attached to the mid- 
dle of the plates C and D, are two bridges, having a ferew 
in each, by means of which an adjuitment is procured for 
railing or lowering the roller refpeéting the edge of the cir- 
cle, whereby the former having its diameter at the upper 
edge about .og1 of an inch greater than at the lower edge, 


on account of its being alittle conical, may eafily be brought: 
to the pofition where it will meafure the proper portion of 
the circle. 

Much experience and thought upon the fubje& have taught 
me, that the roller fhould be equal. to one-fixteenth part of 
the circle to be divided, or that it fhould revolve once in 22° 
30’, and that the roller itfelf fhould be divided into fixteen 
parts, no matter whether with abfolute truth, for accuracy 
is not at all effential here. Each of fuch divifions of the 
roller will correfpond withan angle of 1° 24! 22.5, or 42th 
part of the circle. ‘This number of principal divifions was 
chofen, on account of its being capable of continual bifec- 
tions, but they do not fall in with the ultimate divifions of 
the circle, which are intended to be equal to 5! each. 

The next thing to be confidered is, how to make the 
roller meafure the circle. As two microfcopes are here 
neceflary, and thofe which I fe are very fimple, I will in 
this place give adefcription of them. Fig. 3. is a feGtion of 
the full fize, and fufficiently explains their conftru€tion, and 
the pofition of the glaffes ; but the micrometer part, and 
manner of mounting it, are better fhewn at H in figs. 1 and 
#: The micrometer part confifts of an oblong fquare 

rame, which is feldered into a flit, cut at right aces in the 
main tube; another fimilar piece, nicely fitted into the 
former, and having a {mall motion at right angles to the axis 
of the microfcope, has at one end acylindrical guide-pin, 
and at the other a micrometer {crew ; a {pring of fteel wire 
is alfo applied, as feen in the fection, to prevent play, by- 
keeping the head of the micrometer in clofe contaé with the 
fixed frame. This head is divided into one hundred parts, 
which are numbered each way to fifty ; the ufe of which 
will be fhewn hereafter. A fine wire is ftretched acrofs the 
moveable frame, for the purpofe of bifeGting fine dots. 
Two of thefe microfcopes are neceffary ; alfo a third, which 
needs not have the divided head, and which muft have in the 
moveable frame two wires croffing each other at an angle of 
about 30; this microfcope is fhewn at 1 hi . 1. Inthe two 
firft micrometers a divifion of the head is of the value of about 
o".2, and the power and diftinétnefs fuch, that when great 
care is taken, a much greater error than to the amount of 
one of thefe divifions cannot well be committed in fetting 
the wire acrofs the image of a well-made dot. The double 
eye-glafs has a motion by hand, for producing diftin& vi- 
fion of the wire ; and difliné& vifion of the dots is procured 
by a fimilar adjuftment of the whole microfeope. The firft 
{tep towards fizing the roller is to compute its diameter ac- 
cording to the meafure of the circle, and to reduce it agrec- 
ably thereto, care being taken to leave it a {mall quantity 
too large. The fecond ftep is, after having brought the 
roller into its place in the plate B B, to make a mark upon 
the furface of the circle, near the edge, and a fimilar one 
upon the roller, exaétly oppofite each other ; them carry the 
apparatus forward with a fteady hand, until the roller has 
made fixteen revolutions ; if now the mark upon the roller, 
by having over-reached the one upon the circle, fhews it to 
be much too large, take it out of the frame, and reduce it by 
turning accordingly : when, by repeating this, it is found to 
be very near, it may be turned about-.oo1 of an inch fmaller 
on the lower edge, and fo far its preparation is completed. 
The third and laft ftep is the ufe and adaptation of the two 
microfcopes ; one of thefe muft take its pofition at H in fig. 
I, viewing a {mall well-defined dot made for the purpofe on 
the circle ; the other, not reprefented in the figure, muft alfe 
be fixed to the main plate of Ag. 1, as near to the former as 
poffible, but viewing one of the divifions on the roller with 
adue attention to each microfcope, it will now be feen to 
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the greateft exaétnefs, when, by raifing or deprefling the 
xoller, ifs commenturate diameter is found. : 

> Fig. 5. isa reprefentation of the apparatus for transferring 
the divifions of the roller to the circle. It confifts of two 
flender bars, which, being feen edgewife in the figure, have 
only the appearance of narrow lines; but looked at from 
above, they refemble the letter A. They are faftened to 
the main frame, as at W and Z, by thort pillars, having 
alfo the off leg of the angle fecured in the fame manner ; Y 
is a fine conical fteel point for making the dots, and X is a 
feeler, whereby the point Y may be prefled down with an 
uniform force, which force may be adjutted, by bending the 
end of the bar: juft above the point, fo as to make 
the dots of the proper fize. The point Y yields moft readi- 
ly to a perpendicular action, but 1s amply fecured againtt 
any eccentric or lateral deviation. [ ; 

The apparatus fo far defcribed, is complete for laying the 
foundation, i. e. for making 256 primary dots; no matter 
whether with perfect truth ornot, as was faid refpe€ting the 
divifions of the roller; precilion in either is not to be ex- 
pected, nor withed ; butit is of fome importance that they 
fhould be all of the fame fize, concentric, fmail, and round. 
They fhould occupy a polition very near the extreme bor- 
der of the circle, as well to give the greateft radius poffible, 
as that there fhould be room for the ftationary microfcope, 
and other mechanifin to be defcribed hereafter. 

It mutt be noticed that there is a clamp and adjufting 
ferew attached to the main plate of fig. 1, but as it differs 
in no refpeéct from the ufual contrivances for quick and flow 
motion (fee Crrcie), it has been judged unneceflary to in- 
cumber the drawing with it. ‘ 

Now the roller having been adjufted, with one micro- 
{cope H upon its proper dot on the circle, and the other 
microfcope at the firft divilion on the roller, place the appa- 
ratus of jig. 5, fothat the dotting point Y may ftand direct- 
ly over the place which is defigned for the beginning of the 
divifions, In this pofition of things, let the feeler X be 
preffed down, until its lower end comes in contact with the 
circle ; this will carry down the point, and make the firlt 
impreflion, or primary dot, upon the circle ; unclamp the 
apparatus, and carry it forwards by hand, until another di- 
vifion of the roller comes near the wire of the microfcope ; 
then clamp it, and with the ferew-motion make the coinci- 
dence complete; where again prefs upon the feeler for the fecond 
dot ; proceed in this manner until the wholeround iscompleted. 

From thefe 256 erroneous divifions, by a certain courfe of 
examination, and by computation, to afcertain their abfo- 
jute and individual errors, and to form thefe errors into con- 
venient tables, is the next part of the procefs, and makes a 
very important branch of my method of dividing. : 

The apparatus muft now be taken off, and the circle 
mounted in the fame manner, that it will be in the obferva- 
tory. ‘The two microfcopes, which have divided heads, muft 
alfo be firmly tixed to the fupport of the inftrument, on op- 
polite fides, and then wires brought to bifet the firft dot, 
and the one which fhould be 180° diftant. Now the micro- 
{eopes remaining fixed, turn-the circle half round, or until 
the firft_ microfcope coincides with the oppofite dot ; and if 
the other microfeope be exactly at the other dot, it is ob- 
vious that thefe- dots are 180° apart, or in the true diameter 
of the circle; and, if they difagree, it is obvious that half 
the quantity by which they difagree, as meafured by the di- 
vifions of the micrometer head, is the error of the oppotite 
divifion ; for the quantity meafured is that by which the 
esreater portion of the cirele exceeds the lefs. It is conve- 
nient to note thefe errors +-or —, as the dots are found too 
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forward or too backward, according to the munbering of 
the degrees ; and for the purpofe of diltinguifhing the + 
and — errors, the heads, as mentioned before, are numbered 
backwards and forwards to fifty. One of the microfcopes 
remaining as before, remove the other to a polition at right 
angles ; and, confidering for the prefent both the former 
dots to be true, examine the others by them ; i. e. as before, 
try by the micrometer how many divifions of the head the 
greater half of the femi-circle exceeds the lefs, and note half 
the quantity + or — as before, and do the fame for the 
other femi-circle. One of the micrometers mu{t now be fet 
at an angle of 45° with the other, and half the differences 
of the two parts of each of the four quadrants regiftered 
with their refpective figns. When the circle is a vertical one, 
as inthe prefent inftance, it is much the beft to proceed fo 
far in the examination with it in that pofition, for fear of 
any general bending or {pring of the figure ; but for the 
examination of fmaller arcs than 45°, it will be perfectly fafe 
and more convenient to have it horizontal ; becaufe the divid= 
ing apparatus will then carry the micrometers, feveral per= 
forations being made in the plate B for the limb to be feen 
through at proper intervals. ‘The micrometers muft now be 
placed at a diftance of 22° 30’, and the half differences of 
the parts of all the arcs of 45? meafured and noted as be- 
fore; thus defcending by bilections to 11° 15', 5° 37' 30! 
and 2° 48' 45". Half this laft quantity is too {mall to al- 
low the micrometers to be brought near enough ; but it will 
have the defired effeft if they are placed at that quantity and 
its half, 7. e. 4°? 13! 7.5, In which cafe the examination, in- 
ftead of being made at the next, will take place at the next 
divifion but one, to that which is the fubject of trial. During 
the whole of the time that the examination is made, all the 
dots, except the one under examination, are for the prefent 
{uppofed to be in their true places; and the only thing in 
this moft important part of the bulinefs, from firft to laft, is 
to afcertain with the utmoft care, in divifions of the micré- 
meter head, how much one of the parts of the interval under 
examination exceeds the other, and carefully to tabulate the 
half of their différence. 

I will fuppofe that every one who attempts to divide’a 
lerge aftronomical inftrument, will have it engraved firft. 
Dividing is a moft delicate operation, and every coarfer one 
fhould precede it... Befides its being numbered is particularly 
ufeful to diftinguifh one dot from another ;.thus in the two 
annexed tables of errors, the fide columns give fignificant 
names to every dot in terms of its value to the neareft tenth. 
of a degree, and the miftaking of one for another is rendered 
nearly impoflible. 

The foregoing examination furnifhes materials for the con- 
flruction of the table of half differences, or apparent errors. 
The firit line of this table confilts of two varieties ; i. e. the 
micrometers were at 180° diftance for obtaining the numbers 
which fill the columns of the firft and third quadrants ; and 
at go° for thofe of the fecond and fourth quadrants. The 
third variety makes one line, and was obtained with a diftance 
of 45°; the fourth confifts of two lines, with a diftance of 
22 30'; the fifth of four lines, with a diflance of 11° Tons 
the fixth of eight lines, with a diftance of 5° 37' 30”; the 
feventh of fixteen lines, with a diflance of 22 48°45"; and 
the eighth andlaft variety, being the remainder of the table, 
confilts of thirty-two lines, and was obtained with a diftance 
of 4° 13! 7.5. 

‘The table of apparent errors or half differences, juft ex- 
planed, furnifhes data for computing the table of real errors, 
he rule is this; let a be the real error of the preceding 
dot, and J that of the following one, and c the apparent 

22 error; 
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error, taken from the table of half differences, of the dot 
a 


under inveftigation ; then is + ¢ = its real error. 
But as this fimple expreffion may not be fo generally under- 
ftood by workmen as I would wifh, it may be neceffary to 
fay the fame thing lefs concifely. If the real errors of the 
‘preceding and following dots are both + or both —, take 
half their fum, and prefix thereto their common fign ; but if 
ene of them is + and the other —, take half their differ- 
ence, prefixing the fign of the greater quantity: again, if 
the apparent error of the dot under inveftigation has the 
fame fign of the quantity found above, give to their fum the 
common fign for the real error ; but if their figns are con- 
trary, give to their difference the fign of the greater for the 
realerror. Iadda few examples. 


Example 1. 
For the firft point of the fecond quadrant. 


Real error of the firft point of the firft quadrant 0.0 
Real error of the firit point of the third quadrant — 6.9 
Half fum or difference - aie - — 3-4 
Apparent error of the dot under trial - 2 74 
Real error - - - - Eis 
Example 2. 
For the point 45° of the fecond quadrant. 
Real error ‘of the firft point of the quadrant 288 
Real error of the lait point of the quadrant — 6.9 
Half difference - =i - + 0.9 
Apparent error of the dot under trial “ 2D) 
Real error - - : - — 80 
Example 3. 


Point 88°.6, or lait point of the third quadrant. 


Real error of the point 84°.4 of the third quadrant — 21.0 

Real error of the point 2.8 of the fourth qua- 
drant - - - — 2.9 
Half fum - = = = sg — 11.9 
Apparent error of the dot under trial - — 0 
Real error - : 2 — 15.9 

Example 4. 

Point 88°.6, or laft of the fourth quadrant. 

Real error of the point 84°.4 of the fourth qua- 
drant - - - - —2TeO 
Real error of the point 2°.8 of the firft quadrant — 10.2 
Half fum = - = EEO 
Apparent error of the dot under trial - + 9.5 
Real error - “ ~ a bra 


It is convenient, in the formation of the table of real 
errors, that they fhould be inferted in the order of the num- 
bering of the degrees on their refpective quadrants ; although 
their computation neceffarily took place in the order in which 
the examination was carried on, or according to the arrange- 
ment in the table of apparent errors. he firft dot of the 
firft quadrant having been affumed to be in its true place, 
the firft of the third quadrant will err by juft half the dif- 
ference found by the examination ; therefore thefe are alike 
inboth tables. The real error of the firit dot of the fecond 
quadrant comes out in the firit example ; that of the fourth 
was found in like manner, and completes the firft line. It is 
convenient to put the error of the divifion 90° of each 
quadrant at the bottom of each column, although it is the 
fame as the point o° on the following quadrant. The line 


of 45°is next filled up ; the fecond example fhews this ; but 
there is no occafion to dwell longer upon this explanation, 
for every one, who is at all fit for fuch purfuits, will think 
what has already been faid fully fufficient for his purpofe. 
However, 1 will juit mention that there can be no danger in 
the formation of this table, of taking from a wrong line the 
real errors which are to be the criterion for finding that of the 
one under trial; becaufe they are in the Ime next toit; the 
others which intervene in the full table not being yet in- 
ferted. The lait courfe of all is, however, an exception ; 
for, asthe examining microfcopes could not be brought near 
enough to bifect the engl 2° 48’ 45”, recourfe was had to 
that quantity and its half ; on which account the examination 
is profecuted by ufing errors at two lines diftance, as is {hewn 
in the two lait examples. 


When the table of real errors is conftructed, the other 
table, although it is of no further ufe, fhould not be thrown 
away ; for, if any material miftake has been committed, it 
will be difcovered as the operation of dividing is carried ong 
and in that cafe the table of apparent errors mutt be had re- 
courfe to, indeed not a figure fhould be deftroyed until the 
work is done. Refpecting the angular value of the num- 
bers in thefe tables, it may be worth mentioning, that it is 
not of the leaft importance ; 100 of them being comprifed 
in one revolution of the micrometer {crew ; and in the in- 
ftance before me, 5.6 of them made no more than a fecond, it 
is not pretended that one of thefe parts was feen beyond a 
doubt being fearcely ~}, dth of an inch, much lefs the 
tenths, as exhibited in the tables; but as they were vifible 
upon the micrometer heads, it was judged beft to take them 
into the account. 


Having now completed the two firft fe€tions of my me- 
thod of dividing ; namely, the firft which confifts of making 
256 {mall round dots ; and the fecond in finding the errors of 
thofe dots, and forming them into a table; I come now to 
the thérd and laft part, which confilts in ufing the erroneous 
dots in comparifon with the calculated errors, fo as ultimately 
to make from them the true divifions. 


It will here be neceflary to complete the defcription of the 
remaining part of the apparatus. And firlt a little inftru- 
ment which I denominate a fub-dividing feétor prefents it- 
felf to notice. From all that has hitherto been faid, it muft 
have been fuppofed that the roller itfelf will point out, upon 
the limb of the in{trument to be divided, fpaces corre- 
{ponding to others previoufly divided upon itfelf, as was done 
in fetting off the 256 points; but, to obviate the difficulty 
of dividing the roller with fufficient exaétnefs, recourle 
was had to this feGtor; which alfo ferves the equally im- 
portant purpofe of reducing the bife¢tional points to the 
ufual divifien of the circle. This fector is reprefented in 
full dimenfions by fig. 23 it is formed of thin brafs, and 
centered upon the axis at A, in contaét with the upper fur- 
face of the roller; it is capable of being moved round by 
hand ; but by its friGtion upon the axis, and its preflure upon 
the roller, it is fufficiently prevented from being difturbed by 
accident. An internal frame BB, to which the are CC 
is attached, moves freely in the outer one, and bya {pring D 
is pufhed outwards, while the ferew E, whofe point touches 
the frame B, confines the arc to its proper radius. The 
arc of this fector is of about four times greater radius than 
the roller, and upon it are divided the fpaces, which mutt be 
transferred to the inftrument, as reprefented on a magnified 
{cale by fig. 6. Now the angle of one of the {paces of the. 
circle will be meafured by fixteen times its angular value 
upon the fectorial arc, or 22° 30'; but this does not repre- 
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fent any number of equal parts upon the inftrument, whofe 


= as 1 240022). 
fub-divifions are to be 5! each ; for hin 2% “5 


is exactly 


162, therefore fo many divifions are exactly equal to a mean 
{pace between the dots, whofe errors have been tabulated. 
Let therefore the arc of the feétor be divided into 16 fpaces, 
of 1° 20! each, and let a fimilar {pace at each end be fub- 
divided into eight parts of ro! each, as in jig. 6; we fhall 
then havea fcale, which furnifhes the means for making the 
true divifions, and an intermediate examination at every 
bifetional point. 

I have always divided the fector from the engine, becaufe 
that is the readieft method, and inferior to none in point of 
accuracy, where the radius is very fhort; but as it is more 
liable than any other to centrical error, the adjuftment of 
the arc by the fcrew E becomes neceflary ; by that adjuit- 
ment alfo any undue run in the action of the roller may be 
reduced to an infenfible quantity. 

When the utmoft degree of accuracy is required, I give 
the preference to dividing by lines, becaufe they are made 
with a lefs forcible effort than dots are, and alfo, becaufe if 
any {mall defect in the contexture of the metal caufes the 
cutter to deviate, it will, after paffing the defe¢tive part, 

roceed again in its proper courfe, and a partial crookednefs 
in the line will be the only confequence: whereas a dot, 
under fimilar circumftances, would be altogether difplaced. 
But, on the contrary, where accuracy has been out of the 
queftion, and only neatnefs required, I have ufed dots; and 
I have done fo, becaufe I know that when a dot, and the wire 
which is to bifeét it, are in due proportion to each other, 
the wire covering about two-thirds of the dot, the niceit 
comparifon poffible may be obtained. It may be further 
obferved, that divifion by lines is complete in itfelf ; whereas 
that by dots requires lines to diftinguifh their value. 

On the upper fide of fig. 1. is reprefented the apparatus 
for cutting the divifions. It confifts of three pieces, J, K, L, 
jointed together, fo as to give to the cutter an eafy motion 
for drawing lines direétly radiating from the centre, but in- 
flexible with refpe& to lateral preflure; d, d, are its handles. 
The cutting point is hidden below the microfcope H; it is 
of a conical form, and were it ufed as a dotting point, it 
would make a punéture of an elliptic fhape, whofe longer 
diameter would point towards the centre. This beautiful 
contrivance, now well known, we owe to the ingenuity of 
the late Mr. Hindley of York; it was borrowed by Mr. 
Ramfden, (fee EnGiNe for dividing,) and applied with the 
beft effet to his dividing engine. 

Previoufly to cutting the divifions, the parts now defcribed 
muft be adjufted. The cutting apparatus mult be placed 
with the dividing point exa¢tly at the place where the firtt 
tine is intended to be drawn, and clamped, fo that the ad- 
jutting ferew may be able to run it through a whole interval. 
The mierofcope H mutt be firmly fixed by its two pillars 
4, 6, to the main frame, with its micrometer head at zero; 
and with its only wire in the line of the radius, bifecting the 
firit of the 256 dots. And it fhould be obferved that the 
cutting frame and this muft not vary refpe¢ting each other, 


during the time that the divifions are cut; for any motion, 


that took place in either would go undiminrifhed to the 


account of error. The microfcope I is alfo faftened to the 
main frame, but it is only required to keep its pofition un- 
varied, while the divifions of the fector pafs once under its 
notice, for it muft have its wires adjulted afreih to thefe 
divifions at every diftiné&t courfe. The microfeope I has 
two wires, croffing each other at an angle of about 40°5 
and thefe are to be placed fo as to make equal angles with 
the divifions of the fector, which are not dots but Imes. 
The fe€torial are muft alfo be adjufted to its proper radius 
by the ferew E, fig. 2. i. ¢. while the main frame has been 
carried along the circle through a mean interval fhewn by 
H, the feétor muft have moved through exactly 163 of its 
divifions, as indicated by I. 

Things being in this pofition, after having given the parts 
time to fettle, and having alfo fufficiently proved the per- 
manence of the micrometer H, and the cutting frame, 
with refpe& to each other, the firft divifion may be made; 
then, by means of the fcrew for flow motion, carry the 
apparatus forward, until the next line upon the fe¢tor comes 
to the crofs wires of I; you then cut another divifion, and 
thus proceed until the 16th divifion is cut = 1° 20': now 
the apparatus wants to be carried further, to the amount of 
Zths of a divifion, before an interval is complete, but at this 
lait point no divifion is to be made; we are here only to 
compare the divifion on the feétor with the correfponding 
dot upon the inftrument: this interval, however, upon the 
circle will not be exaétly meafured by the corref{ponding 
line of the fector, which has been adjufted to the mean in- 
terval, for the fituation of the dot 1°.4 is too far back, as 
appears by the table of real errors, by — 4.8 divifions of the 
micrometer head. The range of the {crew for flow motion 
muft now be reftored, the crofs wires of H fet back to 
—4.8 divifions, and the fe€tor moved back by hand, but not 
to the divifion o, where it began before; for, as it left off in 
the firft interval at 7ths of a divifion, it has to go forwards {th 
more before it will arrive at the {pot where the 17th divi- 
fion of the inftrument 1° 25! is to be made, fo that in this 
fecond courfe it muft begin at 4th fhort of o: go through 
this interval as before, making a divifion upon the circle at 
every one of the fixteen great divifions of the fe¢tor; and H 
fhould now reach the third dot, allowing for a tabular 
error of —10.2, when the divifion $ths of the fector reaches 
the crofs wires of I. It would be tedious to lead the reader 
through all the variety of the fe€tor, which confilts of eight 
courfes; and it may be fufficient to obferve, that at the 
commencement of every courfe, it muft be put back to the 
fame fraétion of a divifion which terminated its former one; 
and that the wire of the micrometer H mutt always be fet 
to the tabular error belonging to every dot, when we end 
one interval and begin another, The eight courfes of the 
feétor will have carried us through -',d part of the circle 
11° 15', and during this time the roller will have proceeded 
through half-a revolution: for its clofe conta& with the 
limb of the circle does not allow it to return avith the fecior 
when the latter is fet back at every courfe. Having in this 
manner proceeded from one interval to another, through the 
whole circle, the micrometer at laft will be found with its 
wire at zere, on the dot from which it fet out; and the fee- 
tor, with its 16th divifion, coinciding with the wires of its 
tmicrofcope."* 
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Tasre of Apparent Errors. 
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Taste of Real Errors. 
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We might have quoted feveral other parts of Mr. Trough- 
ton’s_ paper. far the. adyantage. of the reader, but inftead 
thereof, we recommend the perufal of the whole to fuch 
perfons as are interefted in this fubjeét, and fhall conclude 
our account of the prefent method of dividing by remark- 
ing, that it-requires not more than one-fourth of the time 
that Bird’s method does, and not much more than one- 
twelfth that Ramfden’s demands, and is applicable to a 
quadrant or fextant, &c.; that it may be performed by 
night, by the aid of an appropriate lamp, as well as by day ; 
that the work is, as it were, magnified by the fector ; that 
any erroneous action of the roller, when verified at every 
interval, does not extend its influence to any diftant divifions ; 
that the divifions of the fe¢tor very conveniently convert the 
256 points into degrees and parts of a degree, while the 
micrometer head allows for their errors of pofition ; that all 
tools liable to vary their dimentions by change of tem- 
perature are here abandoned ; and laftly, that vi/ion alone is 
employed in afcertaining the meafures of the ares divided ; 
on which account this method is called dividing by the eye ; 
which appellation, indeed, might have been given to the duc 
de Chaulne?s method ; a method which, we under{tand, Mr. 
Troughton was not acquainted with till lately, and from 
which it wili be perceived his differs very effentially. We 
have no hefitation in afferting, that this far excels every 
other method of graduating large circles that we are ac- 
quainted with. 

Soon after Mr. Troughton’s paper was read at the Royal 
Society’s room, the late Henry Cavendith, efq. F.R.S., 
whofe death is an irreparable lofs to the fcientific world, 
contrived a new method of ufing the beam-compafs, with a 
view of avoiding the difficulties of pointing the exact middle 
of a {mall fpace between two {cratches, and of ufing that 
point again «without altering its conical figure. As thefe 
difficulties had led to Mr. Troughton’s new contrivances, 
Mr. Cavendifh prefumed that a removal of them would ren- 
der the beam-compa{fs unobjeCtionable; and that future 
dividers might continue the ufe of an inftrument which long 
habit has rendered familiar. The method propofed, but 
which probably has not been adopted, if tried at all, is, to 
unite a microfcope that has got a micrometer, with the 
beam-compafs, in fuch 2 way, that-no dots may be neceflary 
at all in dividing or fub-dividing any arc of a circle, but that 
bifection, trifection, and quinquefection, may all be per- 
formed by vi/ion before the dividing {trokes are made on the 
circle to be divided; we fay circle, becaufe this method is 
not intended to apply to a quadrant, or any other aliquot 
part of a circle. We will endeavour to explain the method 
now before us as concifely as poffible. Let C CC, in fig. 4. 
of Plate XVIII. of Affronomical Inftruments, be the circle to 
be divided, is which we will retain the original letters of 
reference, and B B Ba frame refting on its plane fo ftea- 
dily as to he without shake, but notwithitanding to have 
the power of fjding fmoothly round the circumference to 
any given point, to which it may be adjufted by a flow 
motion, and there clamped; let d3 be a beam-compafs, 
having its cutting point adjuftable near 3, and let m bea 
microfcope with two parallel hairs, one fixed, and the other 
moveable by the micrometer, made fe as to flide along the 
beam of the compafs into ,any required fituation. Let a 
point d on the frame be fo chofen, that the line dm 4 may 
jie in the direétion of the chord,of shalf the are to be bifect- 
ed, when bifeGtion is ufed, in which -cafe the whole length 
from d to 3 mutt be very nearly equal to the whole chord of 
the faid arc, and then both the centre of the field of view 
of m, and alfo the point 4, will fall in the circle to -be 
divided. It is not faid how the fixed.or central point d is 


to be fupported, and kept perfeétly fleady, but as its dif- 
tance from the centre of the circle muit neceffarily depend 
on the length of the chord d 2, it is propofed that the piece 
of metal that conftitutes the fupport fhould be adjuttable 
by a fliding motion of fome fort, and that the beam near 3 
fhould reft on a prap to guard the cutting point, when de- 
mitted low enough to make a ftroke. Suppofe now F and 
f to be the extreme points of an arc to be bifeéted fomewhere 
near 3; after having placed the microfcope at or near the 
middle of the beam, with refpeét to the two points dand 4, 
and fixed the point on the reiting place of d, flide the frame 
till the fixed hair in the center, which mult be exatly per- 
pendicular to the line d in 4, interfeéts the circle at F; then, 
lowering the pomt 2 from its prop, make a faint feratch; 
in the next place turn the beam-compa{s a little raifed at 
the end 3, round its centre d, till it is found over the circle, 
at the other fide at D, where it mutt reft on a prop fora 
time; flide now the frame forwards, and adjuft till the fixed 
hair cuts the point f, and there fix it; the fecond feratch’ 
muit now be made, which will be over, or fhort of the firit, 
accordingly as the microfcope has been beyond or fhort of 
the middle of the diftancé d}. It is not propofed to make 
a dot between thefe two ftrokes, but to bifect the {pace 
between with the hair, by the eye, or, if neceffary, by the 
moveable hair of the micrometer, after it has meafured the 
whole of this fpace; the bifeting line being now the true 
place of ¢, which we fuppofe brought back to the microfcope 
at m, this interfeétion is the extreme point of the bifeCtional 
arc F 9 or f 2, which mutt be bife€&ted fucceffively in like 
manner, when the point « has been adjufted. When the arcs 
become fmall, a crooked point is propofed to be ufed at J, 
that it may uot be in the way of the microfcope; or other- 
wife, if that plan will not fucceed, to adopt what he calls 
Mr. Troughton’s method of bifeéting an odd number of 
contiguous divifions, which was alfo done, as we have feen, 
by the duc de Chaulnes and others. In cutting the lines 
of divifion, the microfcope and point 3 are propofed to be 
very near together, and, if poflible, fo near at one fide of 
one another, that the ftroke cut may coincide with the 
fixed hair, when the beam has an angular motion given, as 
a check on the ftability of the microfcope; and lattly, the 
point d muft be fo taken that the line d ¢ may now bea 
tangent to the circle at the cutting point. 

If the whole circle could be graduated by continual 
bife€tion, this acceunt is all that would be neccflary for ex- 
plaining the method of dividing here propofed, but, as tri- 
fection and quinquefe¢tion are neceffarily introduced, either 
before or after bifeGtion, where the computation of chords 
is rejected, we mutt give alfo an account of thefe proceffes, 
which we believe are original. Suppofe the are a 2, in fig. §5 
to be propofed for quinquefeétion, the equal meafures a f, 
fe, ed, db, and da, are laid down in fucceffion, by bring- 
ing ato the microfeope, and making fnearly one-fifth of the 
whole, then by bringing up f to the microfcope, and mark- 
ing ¢, &c. in the fame way, beginning at «, the points fy 
3, s, and ?, are made with the fame extent, which it ap- 
pears was with too {mall an opening. Now the true point 
of the firft quinquefection from » will be between « and g, 
and diltant from @ juft one-fifth of the differential fpace @ 4, 
and the fecond point will be two-fifths of dd from 3, and 
fo on for the reit; therefore, in cutting the dividing ftrokes, 
the micrometer mutt meafure: the whole differential {pace, 
and then allow for the due proportion, after which it muft 
be brought into the place of the fixed hair, to bife& the 
{cratch before covered by it, and then the dividing line may 
be cut: in the fame way allowance may be made for 2ths of 
the {mall fpace 3 d, before a fecond dividing ttroke is made; 
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or, Which gives lefs trouble, wHen the firft quinquefedting 
line is truly laid down, it may be transferred forward by 
ufing the fixed hair with it firit, and then with the fecond, 
while the third is cutting, and fo forth till they are all mea- 
fured and cut in fucceflion from the firft meafure repeated. 
This method is, however, acknowledged to be liable to the 
double error that may arife, firft, from placing the inter- 
mediate point, and again, of fub-dividing fromit. A third 
method for quinquefections or trifections is laftly propofed, 
but is confidered inferior to the former plans, and therefore 
may be paffed over in filence. j 

We mutt confefs there is fomething fpecious in the theory 
of Mr. Cavendifh’s propofed method of dividing, but our 
opinion, that it would not anfwer well in practice, has been 
confirmed by the affertion of a practical artift, whofe judg- 
ment in this art we eitimate much more highly than our 
own. Suppoling the point d on the frame not to be altered 
in fhape or pofition by the large fweeps of the beam from 
right to left, and vice verfi, alternately, nor yet the point 
injured, there mutt neceffarily be a change of pofition in the 
hands of the operator, as well as in his whole body, at every 
backward and forward change of the beam, to the right 
and left, which circumitance will be not only unfavourable 
to expedition, but alfo to accuracy; in fact, the operator 
muit be both right-handed and left-handed to fucceed with 
an alternation of operations that require the greateft nicety 
of management, and in which the hands, the eye, and the 
diverfified attitudes of the body, have all an equal fhare, 
and where a falfe {troke once made cannot be well reétified. 
The bifected arcs will not be more affected by change of 
temperature probably than by Bird’s method, but the 
quinquefected arcs may be fenfibly affected, as fome time 
muft neceffarily be taken up in afcertaining the meafures by 
vifion, while the operator breathes on the beam during the 
iafpection of the microfcope, and is alfo handling it in two 
places during the whole time of obtaining the fine points, 
or rather lines, in quettion. 

Soon after Mr. Cavendifh’s paper on the manner of divid- 
ing aftronomical inftruments had been read before the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, the Rev. William Lax, A.M. 
F.R.S., Lowndes’s profeffor of aftronomy in the univerfity 
of Cambridge, addreffeda paper to the aftronomerroyal, which 
was alfo read and printed in part 2. of the year 18cg, im- 
mediately after Mr. Cavendifh’s paper. This paper, as well 
as Mr. Cavendifh’s, was probably brought forward in con- 
fequence of ‘Troughton’s paper, printed in part 1. of the 
fame year. 

The method of examination made ufe of by profeffor Lax 
may be familiarly explained thus, without entering into any 
mathematical formule to mark the value of particular ex- 
preflions, that might puzzle the ordinary reader : two mi- 


erof{copes were adapted by frame-work, fo as to be capable , 


of adjuitment to any given points of the circle to be exa- 
mined, and one of them, having a micrometer attached to it, 
was capable of meafuring minute differences between a given 
are of go’, 60°, or 45°, &c. and any of the following mul- 
tiples of that arc taken in fucceffion ; confequently, if all the 
faid differences marked + or —, asthe cafe might be, ba- 
Janced one another exactly, when the whole circle was gone 
through, the meafure of the frit are was a ttandard mealure, 
or the exaét fraétion of the whole that it ought to be ; if 
not, a proportional part of the balance of errors would be- 
long to it, and mutt be allowed for accordingly. It is not 
neceffary to be more minute in explaining the principle of exa- 
mination before us, as itis of no ufe in graduating a circle, 
but is only intended as a correction en bad graduation, like 


the French repeating principle, to which it bears fome ata- 
logy. The author’s idea of afcertaining the fractional value 
of each divifion in his inftrument fucceffively, which he calcu- 
lates will coft him an expenditure of 98 hours, is founded on 
an opinion that aftronomical inftruments in general do not 
poffefs that degree of accuracy in their divifions that themakers 
of them affirm ; but he does not appear to be aware that 
as rigid an examination as his own is praétifed by all the beft 
inftrument-makers in the final adju{tment of the divifions, 
and that too by means of micrometrical microfcopes ; fo that, 
if a pofterior examination is found neceflary, it muft, gene- 
rally {peaking, be neceflary in confequence of fome change of 
figure that the inftrument has undergone from carriage, ac- 
cident, or temperature ; in any of which cafes the profeflor’s 
mode of examination will be very defirable. But any one 
who propofes to take the trouble of making a table of alk 
the pofitive and negative errors in the divifions of an indiffer- 
ent inftrument, will do well to have the whole of the origi- 
nal paper before him at the time, by which every ftep in nie 
procefs will be pointed out as it is wanted. Without meanin 
to difcourage any attempt of this nature, for the propof 
of which aftronomers are much indebted to the learned pro- 
feffor, we profefs a belief that three or four readings of any 
individual obfervation by as many microfcopes properly ar~ 
ranged round the divided circle, in ftationary fituations, will 
anfwer every purpofe of accuracy, and correé¢t all the ufual 
fources of error that e.viff at the time of making the obferva- 
tion; for when any table of errors is conpleted with the great- 
eft care, it ought only to apply to obfervations made while 
the inftrument remains in the fame predicament as it was when 
the table was conftructed. Mr. Troughton, who is engaged 
with the con{truction of his fix-feet circle for the Royal Ob- 
fervatory, intends, we underftand, to adopt the ufe of four 
microfcopic readings, two oppofite each other, which will 
correct for eccentricity fimply confidered, and two at 120° 
diftance from one of the former ones, which will check the 
bifectional dividing, and correét the inaccuracies of divifion, 
if any, as well as the effects of any change of figure in the 
circle by unequal temperature, in the room where it may be 
ufed. Thts propofal, coming ftom fo fkilful and experienced 
an artilt as Mr. Troughton, we confider as a flrong argu. 
ment in favour of our opinion, which we expreffed in favour 
of three readings in our article Cinciy, before the paper in 
queftion was publifhed, or known to us. 

“TI find,’ fays Mr. Lax, “ that I can read off, to a cere 
tainty, within lefs than three-fourths of a fecond, and hence E 
conclude that I could examine the divifions of my circle (of 
one foot radius) without being liable to a greater error than 
9.63 feconds.’’ This is {tated on calculation to be the extreme: 
limit ; which, according to the doétrine of chances, can very 
feldom happen, but if one-half of this error is likely to 
happen in any one divifion of the whole circle, as read of 
by the microfcopes, the refult will be, that the errors of the 
table may be as great as thofe of a well-divided imftrument, 
{uppofing it to preferve its figure unaltered after examina- 
tion. In another part of the paper before us, the author 
fays, “ we may likewife obferve that by this examination we 
fhall not only be fecured againit the errors of divifion, but 
againit thofe which arife from bad centering,. and from the 
imperfect figure of the circle, and which in general are of 
toe great a magnitude to be neglected.” From. this obferva- 
tion we muft neceflarily conclude, that the diftance between 
the microfcope and micrometer, ufed in meaturing, was not 
the meafure of the included arc, but of the angular quantity 
at the centre oppotite that are: for it mutt ke evident, 
that, in cafe the axis of motion is not precifely the centre 
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of the divided circle, the are, fimply confidered, will not 
be the true meafure of the anglz, feeing one fide of the 
circle will be farther from the centre than the other. 
Yor inftance, if we fuppofe the line that palles from zero 
to the centre of the divided circle, fhould alfo pafs through the 
centre of motion, placed a {mall quantity out of the centre 
of the graduated circle, in this cafe the angles fubtended by 
the firlt and fourth quadrantal arcs will be greater than 
thofe fubtended by the fecond and third; but if the line 
from go’ to the centre of motion fhould pafs through the centre 
of the divided circle, then the angles fubtended by the firft and 
fecond quadrantal ares will be greater than thofe fubtended 
by the third and fourth. When, however, the microfcopes 
have a crofs hair, as well asa radial one, the length of the 
radius as well as of the are may be meafured, and confe- 
quently the true quantity of the fubtended angle. 


The great fimiliarity between the duc de Chaulne’s method 
of dividing a circle, and of profeffor Lax’s method of ex- 
amining one when divided, cannot but ftrike the reader ; 
they both«ufe microfeopes, one witha micrometer attached, 
and both take multiples of the arc under confideration ; ‘but 
one correéts the errors by adjuftment during the’act of 
dividing, and the other calculates and tabulates them for fub- 
fequent corrections. 

Neither will the likenefs pafs unnoticed between the ap- 
paratus-employed by Mr. Lax, and that for the purpofe of 
examining {tandard meafures, defcribed by fir Geo. Shuck- 
burgh (Phil. Tranf. 1798); but Mr. Troughton, we 
know, acquits the learned profeffor of borrowing any thing 
trom him. 

In the {pring of 1810, Mr. James Allan, of Blewitt’s 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, received the gold medal 
from the Society of Arts, at the Adelphi, for a new method 
of equalizing the teeth on the edge of an engine plate for 
dividing fextants, &c.,, which would have been defcribed 
moit properly under the article ENGinx, but as it was not 
then made known, we will take’ fome notice of+it in this 
place, though the Society's account is not yet publifhed. 
‘The profefled improvement of Mr. Allan’s method of rack- 


mg, confifts in its enabling a bad divider of a circle to corre&. 


his divifions, by what he cal!s a /e/f-correding procefs. The 
contrivance is this: the ufual wheel or circular plate that is 
racked, has a brafs rim of about two inches breadth, and of 
the fame diameter and thickneis as the wheel, rabbeted over 
it, fo as to appear a part of the fame wheel; four tteady 
pijis, at the exact diltance of a quadrant from each other, 
keep the rim in its place by the aid of feveral equi-diflant 
ferews, and the rim will therefore admit of four pofitions 
on the wheel When the wheel and rim together have 
been faintly racked in the ufual way (fee Ene@ise by 
Ramfden) one of the other pofitions 1s given to the rim, 
{uppofe the oppofite one, and then the operation of 
racking by the fcrew is refumed; when the teeth are a 
little formed, another pofition is given to the rim, and 
the racking refumed as before to a certain extent, and, after 
feveral changes have been gone through, it is prefumed 
that the teeth become nearly equalized, and are exaétly 
equal to one another at the conclufion. _ How far.this will 
be precifely the cafe we will not pretend to aflert. We 
conceive it to be a very nice operation to drill four holes 
in the wheel and rim fo exaétly equidiltant and concentric, 
that a reverfed pofition fhall not affect their relative fittings, 
and if there is the leaft deviation in this refpeét, it will be 
charged as an error on the divifions. ‘The ferews alfo pro- 
fefs to be placed fo as to admit of reyerfing in pofition, 
Ss 
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and unlefs the fteady pins fill their holes completely, thefe 
pins will, in all probability, be drawn afide by the fixing 
{crews in fome of the pofitions. If the wheel is truly racked 
in the firft inftance by a careful divider, and the fteady 
pins placed with precition, the reverfing of the rim will net 
dilturb the coincidence of the two rows of teeth all round, 
which is the thing ultimately defired; but if the original 
divifion was bad, and had both negative and pofitive devia- 
tions from true divifion, in different parts of the circle, then 
we have a doubt whether the rim will produce the defired 
effect of equalizing them: a good ferew will of itfelf equa- 
lize contiguous teeth, when fifteen teeth or upwards are 
aéted on at the fame time; but it will not equalize diftant, 
teeth, which the rim profefies to do. In order, however, to, 
anfwer the purpofe of a /2/f-correéor, the rim muft be com- 
petent to meet all cafes of bad divifion that are liable to 
occur; let us fuppofe, in the firft place, that whenever 
large teeth are made by the divider on one fide of the 
wheel, teeth correfponding in fmallnefs are to be met with 
at the oppofite fide, in this cafe, which is the moft favourable 
to the operation of the rim, the errors being oppofed to each 
other, by an oppolite pofitionof therim, will correct each other, 
provided they are of fimilar quantity, and the rim will pro- 
duce its defired-effe& ; but, fecondly, if equal errors happen 
to be in the fame direction they will not be correéted at all 5 
and, thirdly, if unequal errors be in the fame direétion, they. 
will be corrected by only half their difference ; nay, arcs 
of the wheel, that are true at firft, will, we conceive, be 
vitiated, unlefs they fall in with arcs of the rim that are 
alfo true. -How far a change of temperature will affect’ 
this long procefs we will not afiirm ; but we hefitate not to, 
give it as our opinion, that an upper plate, or wheel, revoly- 
ing on the fame centreas the wheel itfelf, would be lefs liable 
to central error than the rim with fleady pins, however care- 
fully fixed; for fteady pins could not then catife any fenfible’ 
eccentricity in fixing at the different pofitions. alg 

It would have been defirable if Mr. Allan shad givens’ 
with his account of the racking, his method of making a per= 
fet {crew, which is effential ina dividing engine. We lately, 
had an opportunity of examining one of his engine-divided 
refleing circles, and found, however, the oppofite verniers 
very well correfponding with each other all round the cir- 
cumference. 


GRaApvuATION of a Circle geometrically. After the de- 
fcription. we have given in our preceding article of the 
various practical methods of graduating a{tronomical inflru= 
ments, 1t may, perhaps, feem fuperfluous to give a further 
account of the methods that geometricians have propofed. 
for graduating a circle theoretically ; but which have been - 
of little or no ufe in the practical divifion of circles, or cire 
cular arcs, on inftruments. It is not fufficient for the pur- 
pofe of the initrument-maker, that a problem be true merely, — 
but that the means neceflary for its adoption in praétice be 
not fubject to the introduétion of error. The ancient 
geometry implies the poflibility of making a ftraight line 
in practice through two given points, which cannot be 
effected with certainty by a ruler and pointed tool, however 
carefully applied, while the modern geometry of Mafche- 
roni, the Italian, rejects the ufe of lines altogether, and fub- 
ftitutes the compafies only in the divilion of a circle. We 
will gratify the curiofity of the reader with a few fpecimens 
of each method in fucceflion. ' 

In Adam’s geometrical and graphical effays are the fol 
lowing pfoblems, which imply the practicability 


f t ) of drawing 
a itraight line through two given points. : 


Prop- 
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Propiem I. 


“To cut off from any given arc of a circle a third, a fifth, 
a feventh, &c. odd parts, and thence to divide that arc into 
any number of equal parts.’’ 

Example 1.—To divide the are A K B into three equal parts, 
CA being the radius, and C the centre of the are. Bifect 
AB, fg. 1. of Plate XXI. of Aftronomical Inflruments, in 
K, draw the two radii C K, CB, and the chord A B ; pro- 
duce A B at pleafure, and make BL AB; bifec&t 
A Cat G; then arule on G and L will cut C B in E, and 
BE will be 4, and C E } of the radius CB; on CB 
with CE, defcribe the arc Eed; laftly, fet off the extent 
Ee or De from B to a, and from a to 4, andthe are AK B 
willbe divided into three equal parts. 


Corollary —Hence, having a fextant, quadrant, &c. ac- 
curately divided, $ the chord of any arc fet off upon any 
other arc of £ that radius will cut off an arc fimilar to the 
firlt, and containing the fame number of degrees. Alfo, 
yd, 3th, 4th, &c. of a larger chord will conftantly cut 
fimilar ares on a circle whofe radius is $d, ith, ith, &c. of 
the radius of the firft arc. 

Example 2.—Let it be required to divide the are A KB, 
of the fame figure, into five equal parts, or to find jth of 
the arc A B. 


Having bifeéted the given are A B in K, and drawn the 
three radi C A, CK, CB, with radius C I deferibe the 
arc InM, which will be bifected in n by the line CK; 
then take the extent Iz, or its equal Ma, and fet it off 
twice from A to B; that is, firft from A to a, and then 
from a to o, and o B willbe ‘th of the arc AB. Again, 
fet off the fame extent from B to m, and from m to ¢, and 
the arc AB will be accurately divided into five equal 
parts. 

Example 3.—To divide the given arc A B into feven equal 

arts. AB being bifecéted as before, and the radi 
© A, CK, CB, drawn, find (by a problem referred to) 
the feventh part P B of the radius C B, and with the radius 
CP defcribe the arc PrN; then fet off the extent Pr 
twice from A to 3, and from 3 to 6, and 6 Bwill be the 
feventh part of the given arc AB; the compafles being 
kept to the fame opening Pr, fet it from B to 4, and from 
4to 1; then the extent A 1 will bifeCt 1 3 into 2, and 46 
into 5; and thus divide the given are into feven equal 
parts. 

It is obvious, that this method of dividing any portion of 
a circle, into an odd number of equal parts, is fubject to 
three fources of error in practice; 1ft, the variation of the 
compafs from expanfion ; 2d, the uncertainty of getting the 
exact points of interfection where the angles are acute ; and 
3dly, the probable deviation of the points in ftepping ; to 
fay nothing of the errors arifing from drawing the right 
lines, which would, in all probability, exceed all the other 
errors put together, even before they arexdoubled and 
trebled, &c. by itepping. 


Prositrem II. 


* To divide a given arc of a circle into any number. of 
equal parts by the help of a pair of beam, or other com- 
patles, the diitance of whofe points fhall not be nearer to 
each other than the given chord,’? (by Clavius). 

Let AB, fig. 2, of Plate XXI. be the given circular 
arc to be divided into a number of equal parts. Produce 
the arc at pleafure ; then take the extent A B, and fet it 
off, on the prolonged arc, as many times as the given {mall 
arc is to be divided into {maller parts, namely, to the points 
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C, D, E, F, and G. ~ Divide now the whole line A G into 
as many equal parts as are required in AB, as GH, HI, 
IK, KL, LA, each of which contains the given line, and 
one of thofe parts into which the given line is to be divided. 
For A Gis to A L, as A F to AB; in other words, A i. 
is contained five times in AG, as A Bis in A F; therefore, 
fince A G contains A F, and tth of A B, BL is !th alfo 
of AB. Then, as GH contains AB, plus F B, which 
is 4th of AB, ET will be the 2ths of AB, D K <ths, 
and CI 4ths. Therefore, if we fet off the interval G H 
from F and H, we cbtain two parts between F and I; the 
fame interval, or extent, fet off from thefe two points near 
I, gives three parts between D and K; when fet off from 
the points from D to K, it gives four parts in C L; and 
the next transfer will, from -thofe points, give five parts 
from B to A; fo that, laftly, the fame extent will give 
back again the remaining divifions in fucceffion from thofé 
between Band C. 

This method is lable to fome of the fame fources of 
error as the preceding method, when compafles alone: are 
depended on; but it is ufeful, according to the duc de 
Chaulne’s mode of proceeding, and may be ferviceable in 
Ramfden’s method of dividing, where the points are re@ti 
fied by oppofite microfeopes. In all probability the ver- 
nier {cale owes its origin to this problem of Clavius, which 
problem may be varioufly diveriified, to prevent the necef- 
tity of fmall extents; but whenever fmall {paces are marked 
out on an arc by a differential plan of this fort, it is requi- 
fite that the extent begun with fhould not alter during, the 
whole procefs, and alfo that the points, once marked, fhould 
be capable of being refumed with certainty at the fubfe- 
quent transfer. When, however, an error is made-in any, 
divided {pace by a hard particle, or otherwife, this error 
will recur at every multiple of the extent meafured there. 
from. 

This problem of Clavius, it will be remarked, implies 
the given arc AB to be meafured, or otherwife known 
previoufly to the propofed fub-divilion. 


When an entire circle is propofed to be divided into 
degrees, the radius, which is equal to the chord of 60, 
affords the means of making fix equal arcs; and_ thefe 
arcs may be {fub-divided to arcs of 15° each by bife@tion 
only ; but to reduce the equal ares to a {till lower denomi- 
nation, recourfe muft be had to either trifeGtion, quinquefec- 
tion, computation of the chords, or the differential method 
originally propofed by Clavius, all which have been already 
defcribed. ; 

The method of dividing a circle, propofed by L. Maf- 
cheroni, is tranflated into French by A. M. Carette, 1798, 
and 1s contained in the fecond book of his «* Gcometrie du 
Compas.” This method rejects not only the drawing of 
lines, but all meafurement from fcales, and bifections of an’ 
arc by trial, as well as trifeétions, quinquefections, &e- 
but admits of flepping, and fuppofes the extent of a pair of ‘ 
compatles, once taken, to be afterwards invariable. The 
radius of the circle is the bafis of all the other extents, which 
are very few in number, confidering the various divifions 
that may be made therewith, and three points determined, 
one without and two within the circle, aford the means of 
taking all the meafurements, initead of a {cale; couiequently, 
any circle divided by this method mutt neceflarily have its 
plane extended confiderably beyond and within the circular 
{pace to be divided, which is feldom the cafe in a large in- 
ftrument, where a ring or rim is attached to radial bars, to 
form a wheel for the body of the initrument, which con- 
ftruction contributes equally to ftrength and lightuefs; a 
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fiat fheet of metal, which the prefent method of dividing 
requires, is feldom, if ever, adopted in the conftruction of an 
inftrument of confiderable radius. The fecond book of the 
<< Geometry of the Compafs,’’ which has not yet been 
tranflated into Englifh, and which therefore may not be 
known to many of our readers, contains ten problems on the 
divifion of the circumference of a circle, and one on the man- 
ner of bifeéting an are by a new procefs, that makes no 
fuperfluous marks, and requires no fecond trial: thefe pro- 
blems are accompanied by demonftrations and corollaries, 
that would enlarge our article too much, were we to tranf- 
late them entirely, but ye will give fo much of the fubftance 
of thefe problems, as will enable the reader to comprehend 
the nature and extent of the divifion in queftion, which we 
apprehend will be deemed more curious than ufeful. The 
ten problems divide the circle into the following parts, ac- 
cording ‘to the order in which they here fucceed one 
another, viz. 4, 8, 12, 24, 48, 5, 10, 120, 20 and 240. 
Let jig. 3; of Plate XXI. be adiagram for iiluftrating the 
four firft divifions or problems. Let one beam, or other 
kind of compafs, defcribe the circle with the extent BA 
from the centre A, and let this compafs have its extent pre- 
ferved unaltered, to reprefent the radius, and be called the 
firft compafs ; with this extent and beginning at B, as zero, 
turn over to C, D, E, d,c, and back to B again; now if 
this is accurately done, B A E will bife& the circle, BD d 
will trife@ it, and the fix original points will divide it into 
fix arcs of Go° each; take now BD, the chord of 120° in 
the fecond compafs, and preferve this extent unaltered; from 
zero B and its oppofite point E, bife€&t the point a out of 
the circle, with this extent ; then will the diftance a A, taken 
in a third compafs, and kept unaltered, be the chord BF 
of go°; alfo of the arc EF, of E f and of fB; the circle 
is now divided into four quadrants at the points B, F, E, 
and f. To obtain an cighth part of the circumference, fet 
A B, by the compafs N’ 1, from the point a, out of the 
circle, to G and H in the arc on each fide ; then the femi- 
circle is divided into four, and the points ¢ and 4, in the 
other femi-circle, may be transferred from G to g, and from 
H to 4, with the compafs N’ 3, or chord of go°, and the 
whole circle will now be divided into eight equal arcs by the 
points B, G; F, H, E, 4, f, g. ‘ 

To gain twelve equal arcs of the circle, with N° 1, or ex- 
tent equal to radius, from F as the firft point turn over to 
N, and x, in fucceffion one way, and to O and o in fuc- 
ceffion the other ; and the whole circle will be divided into 
twelve equal ares by the points B, N, C, F, D, O, E, 0; dy 
fies te 'To double this number of equal arcs, begin at G 
with the fame extent of radius, and ftep to L and M one 
way, and to kandi the other; alfo from H with the fame 
extent ftep to I and K one way, and to mand / the other 
way, which points will bife& the former twelve arcs, and 
make the whole 24. Hitherto we have had occafion for no 
other point but a for determining the 24 arcs, and it is fome- 
what remarkable, that the three extents afcertained thereby, 
wiz. the radius, the chord of 90°, and the chord of 120°, 
are to each other in the fimyple ratio of the {quare roots of 
3, 2, and 3 refpeétively. In order to fub-divide, without 
trial, the 24 ares into 48, another point e within the circle 
js neceflary ; with a fourth compa{s take the extent a N, 
and find the point ¢ by interfeCtion from B and its oppofite 
point E; then N’1s, or radius, will cut the circumference 
from this point ein the points z. and»; fo fhall Kp, » N, 
M+, and » © be each equal to the 48th part of the whole 
circumference. To divide the circumference into five equal 
parts, a third point 4 within the circle, andin the fame dia- 
meter with e, but at the oppolite fide of the centre, will be 
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neceflary : to avoid confufion from further fub-divifion, we 
will take another fig. (4) with fimilar letters of reference 
as the preceding one. With N° 3, or extent a A of go°, 
interfect at the point 4 from the points N and O, then with: 
a fifth extent B 4 fet off from B to Q, and the are BQ wilk 
be the fifth part of the circumference. To bifecé thefe five 
large arcs, take the fixth extent A 4 and fet it from B to P,, 
which will be equal to the are PQ, and, confequently, will 
be a tenth part of the circumference. Again, without any 
further operation, the fmall are QI, already marked, will 
be the 120th part of the circumference ; and to obtain ,.th 
part of the fame, in the quadrant BV f, the fifth extent 
Bd, {et off from f to V, will leave the arc BV equal to 
this quantity. And laftly, to procure 240 equal arcs, take 
the extent e+, and fet it over from » to £, and from £ to ¢,. 
‘fo fhall the arc P 3 be the ,2,th part of the circumference ; 
but to fubdivide all the circumference by the fmall are P 3 
of 1° 30', the arc N G of 15° mutt firlt be divided’into five 
parts of 3° cach, without quinquefeétion ;. thus, with the 
extent A 4 = BP, ftep from B to the points P, Q, Rj S, 
and it will fall next in E already marked; then with A’4, 
as before, begin at L and put in the points g and # fuc- 
ceffively ; alfo from I put in +; and from O put in ¢, by 
ftepping the points ¢, #, and?; thus fhall the points p P = 
and ¢ fub-divide the are NG into five equal arcs, and 3~ 
will be found equal P 2, or 4th part of the whole. After 
having obtained thefe five fub-divifions of 3° and 1 30', the 
firit may be transferred, with the extent N.G for inftance; 
into other arcs of 15° in fueceflion, beginning with G C frit 
and ufing the points N, s, P, &c. as they occur, till the 
whole is gone through, after which the {mall ares thus tran{- 
ferred may be bifeéted by an extent JN, going a fecond. 
time over the fame points in fucceffion as before. Thus wilt. 
the whole circumference be fub-divided into 240 parts of 
each 1° 3e!. 

The eleventh or laft problem on this fubje&,. is to divide 
any arc BC (fig. 5.) into two equal parts.in.G. To de 
this; with radius A B, which has deferibed:the are BC to: 
be divided, and from the centres Beand C, the two extremi-— 
ties of the arc, let the arcs AD and AE be defcribed ;, 
let A D and A E be each made equal to BC; then from 
the points D and E, as. centres, and with radius DC or 
EB, find by interfeétion the point F5 laftly, with the 
radius A F, and fromthe centres D and E, let the point G. 
be interfefted, which will fall in the circumference, if the 
operation is truly performed, and will alfo bifect the arc BC 
as was required. 

By the help of the three remarkable points a, e, and J. 
in our fig. 4, the axthor of the Geometry of the Compafs, 
has laid down in his twelfth and laft book a dozen eqna- 
tions, fome one of which may be applied to determine, by 
approximation, almoft any fmall are of a circle that fhall 
cut offa given quantity. It would be tedious to enter here 
minutely into his various ealculations, but, for the fake of 
amufng the reader, we will felect the folutions cf a few 
problems, without the amexed demonttrations, which weuld 
enlarge our article too much. 


Prosieo F. 


To find ihe arc of one degree without Me error of half a 
cond. 
fi Solution. —Let the are Bz, below B, be 55° 30’, (in the 
circle which has been divided into 240 parts of each ¥ 30’) 
take the diftance 4z', and from the point ¢, as a centre, de- 
fcribe a:v arc to cut the circumference in fome point Z, and 
the arc B Z', above B, will be 52) 59' 323°, or 53° within 
about 25’; then. in the divifions between B and F is the 
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divifion 54°, or 8, of the whole circle ; there will therefore 
‘be 54° = 53° = 1° by approximation wjthin the required 
degree of accuracy. 

Salution 2—Let the are BZ be taken = 10° 30', (by 
the divifions exilting) from the centre a, and with the 
dittance 8 Z as radius, crofs the circumference in the faid 
point Z! = 29° 29! 234%, or 29° 30! without an error of 
half a fecond ; then look for 28° 30! in the exifting diyilions, 
viz. 519; of the circle, and the difference will be very nearly 
as before = 1. This folution is lefs accurate than the 
former by about 4"; the error being 29". 


Propiem II. 
To find an are of 15! without an error of x"", 


Solution. —Take the arc B z = 12” below B, the diftance 
ez will be the chord of 87’ 15’; with a radius of this ex- 
tent, and from DB, as a centre, cut the arc BF above, in 

1e point Z', and the arc BZ’ will be 87° 15'; but among 
the exifting divifions of the are is 87°, or 225th of the cir- 
cumference ; therefore, the difference of the two arcs is 


15’. 


Progen III. 
To find an arc of 10! without an error of tol". 


So'ution—Take the are Bz downward = 49° 30', and 
the diftance Jz will be the chord of 38? 50', without an 
error of ro; then, the divifion 39°, or 3134, being found 
already, their difference on the circumference taken from B 
upwards, will be an are of 10'. 


Prosiem IV, 
To find an arc of 6' within 13". 


Solution.—Take the chord of 45° from B to G above, 
and from the point 4 cut the circumference at z, which will 
be at 40° 6’, downwards from B, without an error of 13", 
but 40° counted downwards already exifts, therefore the 
{mall arc between is 6’, 


Prosiem V. 
To find an arc of 1! within 22". 


Solution.—Let B x downwards be = 27°; from the point 
¢ as a centre with radius dx, cut the circumference above at 
Z ; and theare B Z will be 29° 59', with an excefs of 22!; 
therefore, the are BN being 30, the arc ZN will be 1! 
within 22", 

By fuch means as thefe an arc of 9! within 7!" is deter- 
mined ; alfo, an arc of 20" within 1"; an arc of 15" within 
to's an arc of 12" within 1/3 an arc of 10! within 1!; 
and an arc of 5! within 2!” ; but thefe laft arcs are fo minute 
in all ordinary circles, that we omit the folutions, as being 
of no utility. 

We have hitherto fuppofed the circle divided into 360° 
with their fub-divifions, but the French have propofed a 
centefimal divifion of the circle to be fubftituted, where 
each quadrant has 100° inftead of go°, making 400° in the 
whole circle, with each degree fub-divided by hundreds, &c. 
This mode of dividing has been exemplified by L. Mafcheroni, 
m his Geometry of the Compafs ; and Mr. Troughton has 
defcribed the method of graduating a circle in this way by 
kis method, if it fhould ever prevail in England ; but, as 
there appears to be no advantage to the divider in affording 
bifections lower than 25°, and as our tables of logarithms, 
as well as aftronomical tables, are adapted to the exifting 
mode of dividing the circle, we are unwilling to lend our 
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aid to the introduétion of ufelefé innovations, by entering 
more minutely into the fubject. 

L. Mafcheroni is the Italian geometrician, we are in- 
formed, who taught Bonaparte Tome problems, when in 
one of his campaigns in Italy, with one of which he puz- 
zled the French mathematicians, and gained the reputation 
of being an adept in mathematics. 

Grapvuation, in Mineralogy. When a mineral is dif- 
covered which is intermediate between other known {pecies, 
and in different {pecimens, or parts of the fame fpecimen, 
approaches very near to fuch known minerals, it is faid to 
graduate, pafs into, pafs over to, or make tranfitions to, 
duch minerals. Frequently, the trata of the earth graduate 
thus into each other, fe that it is extremely difficult to de- 
fine where one ftratum ends and another of very different 
properties begins ; thefe graduations ave not uncommon be- 
tween fome lime-ftone ftrata and the chert beds in them. 
More frequently, each itratum is feparated by a thin layer 
or way-board of pulverulent matter, which occations the ftrata 
to part freely ; and often, in fuch cafes, the parts of the 
{trata in contaét with thefe way-boards differ nothing from 
the general mafs of each {tratum, or there is no graduation 
between one ftratum and the next in fucceffion. 


Grapvation of faline Liquors, in Chemifiry, is a method 
of concentratiug weak falme folutions, by pouring them 
through a heap of faggots, and expofing them in this di- 
vided ftate to a free current of air. See Muriate of 
Soda. 

GRADUS Gemonic. See Gemoniz. 

GRIEA, Tear, aname ufed by the old Greek writers 
for the wrinkled pellicle which arifes upon milk in the 
boiling. 

It. was alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe for the wrinkles im 
the fkin of old people. 

GRACIA, Greece, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
confiderable extent, forming, as it were, the boundary or 
frontier between Europe and Afia, and comprehending a 
great number of different {tates and kingdoms. We have 
various opinions as to the etymology of the appellations 
Greci and Grecia. The moit prevalent opimion traces the 
origin of thefe terms to Graicus or Grecus, the father, as 
fome fay, but, according to others, the fon of Theffalus, 
who gave its name to Theffaly. Salmafius fuppofes the 
name Grecus to be derived from Ragau or Rau, the fon of 
Peleg, the fourth in defcent from Shem, the fon of Noah, 
by the tranfpofition of a letter in order to foften the found, 
Pezron deduces it from Graia, fignifying in Celtic ancient, 
and applicable to the Grecians by way of contradiftinCion 
to more modern people. But it has been objected to this 
etymology, that the Pelafgi and Hellenes were a more an- 
cient people than the Greeks. M. de Gebelin fuppofes the 
origin of the appellation to have been the word rha, or rhe, 
denoting vaft or immenfe, in reference to the fea which ter- 
minated the Adriatic gulf, on the borders of which the 
Greeks migrated fouthwards, whence he forms Raicus, lig- 
nifying this fea, and by prefixing the guttural G to the lin- 
gual R, Graicus. ‘The Greeks were alfo called Acheang, 
Hellenes, and Pelafgi. The firlt of thefe appellations is 
fyppofed to have been derived from Acheus, the fon of 
Xuthus, the fon of Hellen, and father of Ion; the fe, 
cond from Hellen, jutt mentioned, the fon of Deucalion, 
and father of Dorus, from whom fprung the Dorians ; 
and the third, from a pretended founder Pelafgus, who, 
taking pofleffion of the Peloponnefus, occafioned its being 
denominated Pelafgia, Grotius, Salmatius, and Stillingfleet, 
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names of confiderable authority in difquifitions of this na- 
ture, fuppofe that the defcendants of Peleg, the fourth in 
defcent from them, the fon of Noah, whom they fuppofe 
to have been the father of the Scythians, were the firft 
who peopled Greece; and that they only foftened the name 
of Peleg, or Phaleg, their progenitor, and called them Pe- 
lafgians. But Bochart (in his «* Phaleg’’) fhews, that both 
Phaleg and Ragau, and their defcendants, remained in the 
confines of Media and Armenia; and that the Scythians 
were the defcendants of Magog, and not of Phaleg or Ra- 
gau. Some have afferted that the moft ancient name of all 
is that of Jones, which the Greeks themfelves derive from 
Xuthus, grandfon to Deucalion. Jofephus affirms (Ant. 
li. c. 7.) that their original is of much older date; and 
that Javan, the fon of Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, and 
his defcendants, were the firft who peopled thefe countries ; 
and in proof of this pofition the learned Bochart has alleged 
feveral itrong prefumptive arguments. He firft adduces the 
authority of Jofephus, juit cited; he then appeals to the 
name of the patriarch, +) which, without the points, founds 
more properly Ion than Javan; he next alleges the autho- 
rity of Moles, who fays (Gen. x. 5.) that <* by thefe” 
(the fons of Japhet) ‘* were the ifles of the Gentiles divie 
ded"? which, according to the genius of the Hebrew, 
mean, not iflands properly fo called, but all maritime coun- 
tries, at any diftance from Paleftine, efpecially thofe which 
re along the Mediterranean; and he alfo refers to the pro- 
phets (If. cap. ult. v. 19- Dan. viii. 21. x. 20) who call 
Grecia by the name 345, Ion, or Javan, and hence the Jews 
have always called the Greek tongue 13}?, Javanith. To 
thefe arguments he adds that the clear remains of Elifha, 
Javan’s eldeft fon, are {till to be found in that of Elis, one 
of the ancient kingdoms of the Peloponnefus. 

Gracia, or Ancient Greece, Geography of. Exclufively 
of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, which long re- 
mained barbarous and uncultivated, the continental pof- 
feffions of the Greeks (fays Dr. Gillies,) were nearly equal 
to Scotland in extent. In its length, comprehended between 
the 36th and 41ft degrees of N. latitude, the whole coun- 
try 1s almoft equally divided by two oppofite gulfs, com- 
prefling between them a mountainous neck~ of land, to the 
breadth of only five miles, into the peninfula of Peloponne- 
fus, and the territory extending northwards, from the ex- 
tremity of the Corinthian ifthmus to the fouthern frontier of 
Macedonia. The Peloponnefus, 160 miles in length, and 
fearcely 100 in breadth, is every where interfeéted by moun- 
tains, particularly the towering ridges of Zarex and ‘Tay- 
getus. During the flourifhing ages of Greece, this fmall 
peninfala contained feyen independent communities of un- 


equal power and fame, which ranked in the following order z 
the comparatively. large, and highly diverfified, territory of 
Laconia; the fruitful vale of Argos; the extenfive coaft of 
Achaia; the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Corinth; 
the central and mountainous region of Arcadia; together 
with the more level countries of Elis and Meffenia, which 
are throughout better adapted to tillage, than any other 
provinces of the Peloponnefus. The Grecian poffeffions 
beyond the ifthmus of Corinth were more confiderable, ex- 
tending above 200 miles from eaft to weft, and 150 from 
north to fouth. They were naturally divided by the long and 
intricate ridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and Offa, into 
nine feparate provinces; which, during the celebrated ages 
of Grecian freedom, were occupied by nine independent re- 
publics. They comprehended the extenfive and fertile plains 
of Theflaly and Beeotia, both of which were, in early 
times, much expofed to inundations, and the latter, abound- 
ing in fubterranean caverns, was peculiarly fubje& to earth- 
quakes ; the lefs fertile, but more fecure territory of Atti- 
ca; the weftern provinces of /Etolia and Acarnania, encom- 
paffed on one fide by dangerous feas, and confined on the 
other by almoit impaffable mountains ; and the four fmall 
rocky diftriéts of Phocis, Doris, Locris, and Megara. 

Thefe names and divifions (fays the above cited hiftorian) 
which remained to the lateft times, are pretty accurately 
marked by Homer, whofe poems continued, through fuc- 
ceeding ages, to be the approved ftandard and legal code, to 
which neighbouring communities appealed, in adjufting their 
difputed boundaries. This qualification, however, muit be 
admitted with two exceptions. During the Trojan wars 
the extenfive province of Theflaly fent forth above a fourth 
part of the whole Grecian ftrength, and was divided among 
many warlike leaders. But when commerce, navigation, 
and the mechanic arts, enriched and adorned the middle and 
fouthern divifions of Greece, the northern diftri& of Thef- 
faly loft its ancient pre-eminence. The other exception arofe 
from the extenfive power of the honfe of Pelops, which 
had, by fortunate marriages and rich fucceffions, acquired 
dominion over the northern and eaftern parts of the Pelopon- 
nefus, formerly containing feveral independent principalities, 
and, after the misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, 
again divided into the immortal republics of Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, and Achaia. ‘The following table will exhibit at 
one view the principal ftates of Greece, with fome of their 
towns and rivers, referring to each article for a further ac- 
count, and obferving that we have admitted into it Mace- 
donia, though it was not properly a province of Greece till 
after the reign of Philip, or rather that of Alexander, and 
alfo Epirus and Illyria. 
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Terra Firma. 
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Of the Principal Geographical Divifions of Greece. 


ARGOLIs. 


Laconia. 


MEssENIA. 
PELOPONNESUS. 
Euis. 


ACHAIA. 


SICYONIA. 


ATTICA. 


Baorra. 


Puocis. 


Doris. 
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Locris. 


FETOLIA. 


| AACARNANIA. 


'THESSALIA. tr 


CorINTHIA. 


Rivers.—Jnachus, Erafinus. 
Towns—Anrcos, Mycene, Epidaurus, &e. 


R. Eurotas. 


ay. 


R. 
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Sparta, Amycle, Gythium, Teucrium. 


Pamifus. 
Messen, Stenyclarus, Colonides. 


R. Alpheus, Anigrus, Selleis. 
Div. Triphylia, Pifatis, Cale-Elis. 
T. Olympia, Pifa, Exis. 

ee Melas, Crathis. 
T. Dyme, PATRE, AEgium. 
R. Afopus. 
T. Sicyon, Phlius. 
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T. Corintuus, Lecheum, Cenchre. 


R. 
ARCADIA. {r 


Alpheus, Erymanthus, Aoranius. 
Mecavopo.is, Mantinea, Tegea, Orchomenuss 
Phigalia. 


. Atuen®, Lleufis, Marathon, Sunium, prom. 


. Mecara, Nyfea. 
Cephiffus, Copais, lac. Afopus. 


THEBs, Orchomenus, Cheroneaa, Tanagra, Elex- 


tere, Lhe/pia. 


« Cephiffus. 
Derren, Llatia, Cryffa, Anticyra. 
. Cytinium. 


Locri Ozole, AmpuissA, Naupadus. 
Locri as . . . CNEMIDES. 
Locri Opuntii . Opus. 


R. 
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Acheloiis, Evenus. 
Thermus, Calydon, Chalkis. 


Arcos Amphilochicum, Stratus, Adium. 


: R. Acheron, Avas. 
PIRUS. T. Buthrotum, Nicopolis. 


Peneus, Oncheftus, Sperchius. 
. Larissa, Pharfalus, Phere, Demetrias, 


ILLYRIA. T. Epidamnus, Apollonia. 


M R. Erigon, Axius, Strymon, Haltacmon. 
MODB ON dike Epess: A, Pella, Theffalonica, Olynthus. 


Fo the Weft. Corcyra, Leucadia, Cephallenia, Dulichium, Zacynthus. 


To the South. Cythara . . 


. CRETA. 


To the Eatt Thera, Naxia, Paros, Delos, Myconus, Tenos, Andros, Ceos, 
Feve { Evuraa, Scyros, Tha/os. 
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‘The mcient authors who are to be confulted with regard 
to the different periods of the geography of Greece, are 
Homer, for the more remote times, in his account of the 
forces colleéted for the fiege and capture of Troy; Strabo, 
who avails himfelf of ample materials to which he had accefs; 
Paufanias, who details the refults of his own travels and 
obfervations ; and Ptolemy, who furnifhes an ufeful nomen- 
clature of the {tates and chief towns, with their longitudes 
and latitudes. 

sRaCIA, or Ancient Greece, hift-ry of. The traditions 
of the Greeks (fays the learned hiltorian, Dr. Gillies,) agree 
with the authentic records of facred hiftory in reprefenting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of Thrace, 
Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an earlier period than 
any other portion of the weitern world. The fouthern 
corner of Europe, comprehended between the 36th and 
41 degrees of latitude, bordering upon Epicus and Mace- 
donia towards the north, and on other fides furrounded by 
the fea, was inhabited, above 18 centuries before the Chrif- 
tian era, by many {mall tribes of hunters and fhepherds, 
among whom the Pelafgi and the Hellenes were the 
moit numerous and powerful. The barbarous Pelafgi vene- 
rated Inachus, as their founder; and, for a fimilar reafon, 
the more humane Hellenes refpected Deucalion. From 
his fon Hellen, they derived their general appellation, which 
originally denoted a {mall tribe in Theffaly, and from Dorus, 
Eolus, and Ion, his more remote defcendants, they were 
difcriminated by the names of Dorians, Eolians, and [oni- 
ans. The Dorians took poffeffion of that mountainous 
diftri& of Greece, afterwards called Doris; the Ionians, 
whofe name was gradually loft in the more illuitrious appel- 
lation of Athenians, fettled in the lefs barren parts of Atti- 
ca; and the Eolians peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern 
and inland regions of the Peleponnefus. Notwithttanding 
many partial emigrations, thefe three original divifions of 
the Hellenes generally entertamed an affection for the efta- 
blifhments which had been preferred by the wifdom or caprice 
of their refpective anceftors ; a circumitance which remark- 
ably diftinguifhed the Hellentc from the Pelafgic race. While 
the former difcovered a degree of attachment to their native 
land, feldom found in barbarians, who live by hunting or 
patturage, the latter, difdaining fixed habitations, wandered 
in large bodies over Greece, or tranfported themfelves into 
the neighbouring iflands ; and the mott confiderable portion of 
them gradually removing to the coafts of [taly aud Thrace, 
thofe that remained melted away into the Doric and Tonic 
tribes. At the diftance of 12 centuries, obfcure traces of 
the Pelafgi occurred in feveral Grecian cities; a diftrit of 
Theffaly always retained their name ; and their colonies con- 
tinued, in the fifth century B. C., to inhabit the fouthern 
coaft of Italy, and the fhores of the Hellefpont; and in 
thofe widely feparated countries, their ancient affinity was 
recognized in the uniformity of their rude diale&t and barba- 
rous manners, extremely diflimilar to the cuftomsand language 
of their Grecian neighbours. Such isthe account of the 
firft fettlers in Greece, given by Dr. Gillies on the gited au- 
thorities of Herodotus, Dionyfius Halicarn., Paufanias, 
Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo. Modern au- 
thors, however, have entertained different opinions on this 
fubject. Some have fuppofed that the Pelafgi fucceeded the 
Hellenes, and others haye confidered them as the fame 
people under different denominations. According to M. 
de Gebelin, Mofes, the Jewith legiflator, has given us the 
primitive origin of the Greeks. In tracing the genealogy 
of the defcendants of Noah he fays that Japhet, one of the 
fons of Noah, had feven fons: that the fourth was called 
Ion, and that he was the father of Elifa, Tharlis or Thra- 
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fis, Ketim, and Dedanim; this Ion was the father of the 
Greeks, and M. de Gebelin labours to find among the 
Greeks four nations formed by his four fons. With this 
view, he fays, that Pelafgia comprehended the whole terri- 
tory between the Danube and the fea of Peloponnefus ; 
and here we may difcover, as he conceives, the relpective 
fituation of each of Ion’s four fons. ‘Thrace acknowledges 
Tharfis or hrafis for its founder; Ketim poffeffed the 
country of the Gete, N. of Macedonia, and Macedonia itlelf 
Dodanim had the country that lay between Macedonia 
and the Peloponnefus, inhabited by the Dorians ; and Elifa 
defignated the inhabitants of the Peloponnefus. This author, 
in no fmall degree indulging his imagination, and yet exerci- 
fing avery confiderable degree of ingenuity and attention to 
facts, obferves, that the hiltory of Deucalion is the founda- 
tion of the Greek chronology and hiftory : this Deucalion 
is diftinguifhed by his deluge, his ark, and his being the fa- 
ther of the Greeks or Hellenes. All thefe circumftances 
afford a prefumption that Deucalion and Noah were the 
fame perfon. He alfo fays, that the fable of the Argonauts 
and their voyage to Colchis is a copy of the navigation of 
Noah. Phryxus, or the ‘¢ man faved,”’ in the Grecian mytho- 
logy, is Noah. He difcovers alfo other coincidences, which 
lead him to conclude, not only that Noah and Deucalion, 
but that Ion and Hellen, the reputed father of the Greeks, 
were the fame perfons ; and that the Hellenes and Pelafgi 
-were the fame people. According to this writer, the Pelafgi 
were the fole pofleffors of the whole country which extended 
itfelf from the banks of the Danube, to the fea of the‘ 
Peloponnefus; they peopled Thrace, Getia, Macedonia, 
Illyria, Epirus, Theffaly, the Phocide, Attica, and the 
Peloponnefus ; they fent colonies to the ifle of Crete, 
to Etruria, and to the fouth of Italy ; and others crofled the 
Danube, and were denominated Dacians and Gete. Greece 
was in this ftate, fays M. de Gebelin, when fome colonies 
of ftrangers arrived on its coaits, as Cecrops at Athens, 
Danaus at Argos, and Cadmus in Beotia. Thefe, he 
fays, came not from Egypt, but from Pheenicia, a neigh- 
bouring country. The firit inhabitants of Greece, whence- 
foever they came, were, in a very confiderable degree, like the 
anceftors of other people, barbarous and favage; and the Hel- 
lenes, whofe manners were mild and gentle, contributed in fome 
meafure to civilize them; but their efforts produced effe& 
very flowly. At length, however, the happy pofition of 
their country, forming a kind of frontier between Europe 
and Afia, and divided only by a narrow fea from Egypt and 
Syria, and not far remote from thofe-eaftern regions which 
were anciently moft populous and flourifhing, invited 
ftrangers firft to vifit, and afterwards to dwell among them. 
The Greeks were not infenfible of their obligations to 
{trangers for the moft important difcoveries, not only in re- 
ligion, but in agriculture and the arts ; but as they advanced 
to fuperiority in arts and arms, above furrounding nations, 
they vainly fancied that their infancy was reared by the gods 
and to the gods they transferred the merit of many ufeful 
inventions, that had been communicated to them or their 
progenitors by their ancient vilitants : and it mutt be acknow- 
ledged, that the worfhip of feveral divinities was introduced 
at the fame time, and by the fame perfons, whe made known 
to them the arts moft fubfervient to the purpofes of human 
life. 

From the middle of the 16th to the middle of the 14th 
century, B. C. an inundation of Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
Phrygians overflowed the Hellenic coaits. ‘The principal 
colonies were conducted by Cecrops and Danaus, Egypti- 
ans, who refpectively fettled in Athens and Argos ; Cad- 
mus, a Phoenician, who founded Thebes in Boeotia; and Pe. 
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fops, a Phrygian, whofe defcendants, by intermarriages with 
thofe of Danaus, king of Argos, and Tyndareus, king of 
Jacedemon, or Sparta, acquired in the perfon of Agamem- 
non fo powerful an afcendant in the Peloponnefus. ‘The fa- 
mily of Deucalion ftill reigned in Theffaly ; but Thebes, 
Athens, Argos, and Sparta, which were long regarded as 
the principal cities of Greece, thus fell under the dominion 
of four foreign lines of princes, whofe exploits, and glory, 
and misfortunes are immortalized by the firlt ard noblett pro- 
duétions of Grecian genius; fuch are the works of Homer 
and Pindar, and of the Greek tragedians. 

The invaders of Greece introduced many important and 
ufefulimprovements. They brought into that country the 
knowledge of the Phoenician alphabet ; they aflilted them in 
the operations of agriculture ; they multiplied the rites of re- 
ligion ; difcovered to them feveral ufes of the metals ; and, 
in return, adopted the Grecian language, and generally con- 
formed to the Grecian cuftoms and inftitutions. _ By. the 
Phoenicians they were taught and encouraged to brave the 
dangers of the fea, and to maintain a commercial intercourfe 
with each other, as well as with foreign nations. Their 
country, indeed, was peculiarly advantageous for this pur- 
pofe; three fides of it being wafhed by the fea, and being 
furrounded by numerous iflands, and abounding in excellent 
harbours. Greece, however, was flow in availing itfelf of 
the advantages it enjoyed ; and in making improvements in 
commerce, as well as ia agriculture, and other ufeful arts. 
Many circumftances concurred to retard its improvement. 
The inhabitants of different parts of the country were un- 
connected on account of the creeks and rivers, as well as the 
mountains and promontories, that rendered Greece different 
from any other part of Europe. ‘The Grecian _ ftates 
were f{mall; each city was at war with its neighbour, 
and want of union and mutual concurrence prevented 
their advancement in fcience and the arts. Befides, 
their coafts were ravaged by pirates, and the metals, inftead 
of being formed inty ufefal implements of agriculture, were 
converted into inftruments of deftruCtion, partly for hoftility 
and partly for felf-defence ; and the inland country was in- 
vaded by Thracians, Amazons, and other northern favages. 
But thefe irruptions and ravages of the barbarians ccca- 
fioned the inftitution of the Amphiétyonic council, which re- 
ftored fome degree of prefent tranquillity to Greece, and laid 
the foundation of its future grandeur. This council produced, 
after a confiderable interval of time, viz. in the year 1263 
B.C. the Argonautic expedition, an undertaking which was 
attended with a beneficial ef'eGt on the manners and character 
of the Greeks. (See Anrconauric.) In the progrefs of 
the Greeks towards civilization, they perceived the advan- 
tages of political confederacy, before they became fenfible 
of the benefits of civil union; and: accordingly a federal 
affociation between different communities was formed 
before the members of any one {tate had been fufficiently 
united in the fyltem of domeftic policy. In order to ce- 
ment fuch diforderly communities by laws and governments,. 
they had recourfe to the wife inilitutions and examples of 
the Cretans, which are reprefented not only as the molt 
ancient, but as the beft regulations that ever were eftablifhed 
in any portion of tne Grecian territory. (See Crere,) 
Thefeus communicated the Cretan improyements to the 
Athenians; from Athens they were diffufed through Attica, 
and in procefs of time through the neighbouring provinces cf 
Greece ; infomuch, that at the commencement of the Trojan 
war, in 1193 B. C. ali the Grecian flates had adopted one uni- 
form fyftem of government, uniting the independent fpirit of 
European freedom with the refpectful. veneration of Egyp- 
tian and Afiatic fuperflition. 


Of the mythology and manners of the Greeks in 
the heroic ages, as well as their geography and hiftory, 
Homer, whilft he has indulged his fancy, has  giveit 
us an accurate delineation; and fuch as was contorm- 
able to the fy{tem of opinions and belief which prevailed 
among his countrymen. The religion, or mythology of the 
Greeks, was adapted to the melioration of their condition, 
and to the improvement of civil fociety.. Unlike that of the 
rude inhabitants of ancient Germany, among whom the of- 
fices of prieft and king were adminiltered by different per- 
fons, the fceptre, which denoted the ccnne@ion of civil 
power with facred protection, was conferred, among the 
Greeks, on thofe who, while they continued the humble 
minifters of the gods, were appointed to be the chief, but 
accountable guardians of the people. "The fame voice (fays 
Dr. Gillies), that f{ummoned the warriors to arms, or that 
decided, in time of peace, their domeftic conneétions, condua- 
ed the order of their religious worfhip, and prefided in the 
prayers and hymns addrefied to the divinity. Thefe prayers 
and hymns, together with the important rite of facrifice (which 
was likewife performed by royal hands), formed the ceremonial 
part of the Grecian religion. The moral was far more exten- 
five, including the principal offices of life, and the nobleit vir- 
tuesof the mind. The ufeful quality of courage was peculiarly 
acceptable to the flern god of war; but the virtues of cha- 
rity and hofpitality were {till more pleafing to the more ami- 
able divinities. ‘To this purpofe Homer fays (Od. xiv. 5€.) 
«all ftrangers and beggars come from Jove”? The fubmif- 
fion of fubjeéts to their prince, the Cuty of a prince to pre- 
ferve inviolate the rights of his fubjeGts (IL. xvi. 385..), the 
obedience of children to their parents, the re{peét of the 
young for the aged, the facred laws of truth, juitice, 
honour, and decency, were inculcated and maintained by 
the awful authority of religion, Even the mott ordinary 
tranfa€ttons of private life were confecrated by. the piety of 


the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake a, 
voyage, or a journey, without felisiting the propitious 
aid of their heaverly protectors. Every meal (and they 


had three in, a day, Ui%—- ELSI» OE 074: Sogmo-), was 
accompanied with a facrifice and libation. The common 
forms. of politenefs, the cuftomary duties: of civility, 
were npt decided by the varying tafles-of individuals, but de- 
fined by the precile voice of the gods, ‘The laws of religion 
were guarded and enforced by correfponding fanétions. The 
dreaded vengeance of imaginary powers was eftablifhed in the 
Grecian creed ;. and it appears from the writings of Homer 
throughout, that every important event, profperous or ad- 
verfe, which happened either to individuals or to nations, ap- 
peared to the Greeks, as the reward of their religion and vir- 
tue, or the punifhment of their irreligion and vice. The 
principles above fated are confirmed not only by the writ- 
ings of Homer and Hefiod, but by almott every page of 
Pedic of Pindar, as well as of the Greek tragedians 
and_hiftorians. 

The origin of the gods of Greece has afforded a 
fubjeé&t of elaborate difcuffion; and many learned writers 
have traced it to Paleftine, Egypt, and other nations, 
whence the firit fettlers or future emigrants {prung. By the 
dim lig’st of etymology and tradition (fays the ingenious hif- 
torian ef Greece), and the deceitful. glare of legend and 
fable, inquifitive men have endeavoured to trace the corrupt- 
ed ftreams of Pagan worfhip to the pure fountain of the Jew- 
ih difpenfation ; and it muft be acknowledged, that the ge- 
neral do&trine of providence, the rebellion in heaven, the fate 
of innocence, the fall of man, atonereent by facrifice, and a 
future fate of retribution, for which the prefent life is « ply 
preparatory, are tenets, all, or fome cf which, are found in 
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the traditions of all nations, Greeks and Barbarians. (See 
Hefiod, Oper. and Di. v. 110, 165. Theog. v. 220. 725.) 
But ourauthor obferves, that the majefty of Jehovah is very 
feebly reprefented by the united power of Homer's divini- 
ties; and that the mythology of the Greeks is of fucha 
peculiar texture, that, whencefoever originally derived, it muft 
have undergone a particular modification in the Grecian foil ; 
nor (he fays) is it eafy to concur with the opinion of writers 
who bring it immediately from Egypt, Chaldea, or Leffler 
Adia, when we confider that there is not the {malleft veitige 
in Homer of the judicial aftrology which prevailed fo much 
in the two firft countries, (Diod. Sic. 1. ii. Exod. ch. vi. 
Plin. 1. xxv.), or of the worfhipping of idols, which al- 
mott univerfally prevailed in the laft. (Old Teftament, paf- 
fim.) Dr. Gillies traces the origin of the Grecian faith and 
worthip in the natural paffions of the human heart, the hopes, 
the fears, the wants, the mifery of man, which have in all 
ages rendered him a prey to the terrors of fuperttition. 

The great pillar of fuperftition, raifed by the anxious 
paffions of men, was fortified in Greece by a peculiar fenfi- 
bility of character, which exerts itfelf in the ardour of fo- 
cial affe€tion, and ftrengthens, by a thoufand affociations, 
their belief of invifible and intelligent powers. The nature, 
the characters, and the occupations of the gods, were fug- 
gefted by the lively feelings of an ardent, rather than by the 
regular invention of a cultivated mind. Thefe celeftial be- 
ings were fubject to the blind paffions which govern unhappy 
mortals: their wants, and their defires, were fimilar to thofe 
of man. But what was wanting in the dignity and perfec- 
tion, was fupplied by the number of the gods. Homer only 
defcribes the principal and reigning divinities ; but Hefiod, 
who gives the genealogical hiftory of this fanciful hierarchy, 
makes the whole number amount to 30,000. Every virtue 
had its protector, every quality of extenfive power in human 
life had its patron, and every grove, mountain, and river its 
favourite inhabitants. (See Gops.) The religious creed of 
the Greeks, compofed of materials, in great meafure created 
by fancy, formed by poetry into beauty, and improved into 
afe by policy, became the happieft antidote againft the furi- 
ous refentment, the favage cruelty, and the fierce fpirit of 
wild independence, which ufually chara¢terizes the man- 
ners of barbarians. Upon the whole, the ancient and vene- 
rable fuperftition of the Greeks was diftinguifhed above 
mott other falfe religions, by the uncommon merit of doing 
much good, without feemingly occafioning any confiderable 
harm to fociety. The Grecian tenets, while they inculcated 
profound refpect to the gods, had no tendency to break the 
fpirit or to reprefs the courage of their warlike yotaries. 
In order to avert the calamities threatened by the anger of 
their divinities, they did not recur to the infliGtion of tortures 
on themfelves, but they repaired the wrongs which they had 
committed againit their fellow-citizens, or compenfated, by 
new attentions, for the negle&t fhewn to the ceremonies of 
their national worfhip. _ In their eftimation, the doing of in- 
jury to men, and the omiflion of prayer to the gods, were 
the principal caufes of the divine difpleafure, which they 
were anxious to avert by a diligent pra¢tice of moral duties. 
The dangerous power of oracles, the abufed privileges of 
afylums, the wild raptures of prophetic enthufiafm, the abo- 
minable ceremonies of the Bacchanalia, and the horrid prac- 
fice of human faerifices, all which are cireumf{tances that 
cover with deferved infamy the latter periods of Paganifm, 
were unknown to the good fenfe and purity of the heroic 
ages ; nor is tliere to be difcovered the fmalleft veltige of any 
pf thefe wild or wicked inventions, either in the writings 0. 
Homer, or of his cotemporary Hefiod. Their religious fyf- 
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tem communieated its beneficial influence to the civil and 
military inftitutions of the Greeks, to the laws of nations, 
as well as to the regulations of interral policy, and to the 
various duties of domeitic as well as of focial life. 

In examining the political ftates of the Greeks, during 
the heroic age, we fhall find that they deferve the title of 
republics, rather than that of monarchies. "The foldiers of 
any warlike tribe fought and conquered, in their attack of 
a more fertile territory than their own woods and mountains, 
not for their leaders, but for themfelves: ard the land ac- 
quired by their united valour was confidered as a common 
property. No diftinétion was known among them, but that 
which was occafioned by the difference of perfonal merit and 
abilities. This difference raifed a chief or leader to the head 
of each fociety ; and his fuperior ufefulnefs m this ftation, 
was rewarded by the gratitude of his tribe with a valuable 
portion of ground, feparated from the commen property. 
(Il. xii. 310.) This perfon, who commanded in the field, 
became the arbiter and judge of their civil differences, and 
he was invefted with the honourable office of prefiding in 
their religious folemnities. Thefe important funGions of 
prieft, judge, and general, conferred on the beft and bravett 
in each particular tribe, were conferred, upon the union of 
feveral tribes into one ftate or nation, on the beft and braveit 
of all the different leaders. The various ftates of Greece 
formed a general confederacy, im which the council of princes 
regulated the refolutions of the monarch, and the voice of 
the aflembly ruled that of the council; and fo likewife in 
each particular kingdom, the decifions of the fenate prevail- 
ed over the will of the prince, and the acknowledged ma- 
jefty of the people contreuled the decifions of the fenate. 
The fame diftribution of power took place in every particu- 
Jar village. ; 

The civil rights of the Greeks were maintained by the 
fame fimplicity which regulated the political fyftem. As 
the price of fubmitting to the reftraints of fociety, a man 
was fecured in the enjoyment of his life and property : his 
moveables were equally divided, at his death, among his de- 
{cendants ; and the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, 
in order to enrich the eldeft fon, reduces the reft of the fa- 
mily to want and mifery, was altogether unknown to the 
equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitutions. Caufes refpecting 
property were decided by the firft _magiftrate, or by judges 
of delegated authority. The profecution of murderers be- 
longed to the relations of the deceafed, who might accept 
a compenfation in money for the lofs which the family had 
fuftained ; but in defeét of this compofition, all the members 
of the tribe concurred with the aggrieved, in either punifh- 
ing the murderer by death, or compelling him to leave the 

ociety. 

The hiftory of the heroic ages of Greece prefents the 
moft interefting picture of conjugal love, parental affeGtion, 
and filial duty. The inftitution of marriage was afcribed 
to the gods; and it was celebrated with allthe pomp of 
religious feftivity. Adultery was held in the greatelt de- 
teftation, and always mentioned with the fame horror as 
murder. The guilty perfon might purchafe immunity, but 
more frequently efeaped death by voluntary banifhment. 
It has been erroneoufly faid, that, in ancient Greece, wives, 
as well as concubines, were the flaves of their hufbands, 
and that they were purchafed by them. The attention of 
women was chiefly confined to domettic care and occupations, 
which did not require any great degree of itrength, cou- 

rage, or wifdom. Weaving and embroidery, which were 
employments of females, were practifed by ladies of the 
higheft rank, and even by queens ; and they were alfo en- - 
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teuted with the education of their childien. They were 
permitted to join in the celebration of religious rites and 
ceremonies, and many of them were confecrated to the fer- 
vice of particular divinities. 

War, being the principal employment of the Greeks in 
the heroic ages, they fupphied by courage what they wanted 
in fill, They marched to the field im a deep phalanx, 
rufhed impetuoufly to the attack, and bravely clofed with 
their enemies. ‘Their principal weapon was the {pear ; and 
when the ufe of this failed, they nae their {words, and 
rufhed impetuoufly on the foe. ‘The Greeks had alfo bows, 
flings, and darts; which were chiefly, ufed in their military 
paftimes. Their defenfive armour was complete: a light 
helmet, adorned with plumes, covered the head and face, 
a fine corflet defended the breaft, greaves of brafs deicended 
to the feet, and an ample fhield, loofely attached to the 
fhoulders, turned in all dire@tions, and oppofed its firm re- 
fiftance to every hoftile affault. Their clofe compact com- 
bats ferved to excite the moft furious paffions, aad to embit- 
ter national animofity by perfoual hatred and revenge. Bo- 
fore any war could be undertaken, it was neceffary to dif- 
patch ambafladors, who explained the injury that had been 
done, demanded fatisfa¢tion, and if this were refufed, de- 
nounced the refolution of thei community to profecute its 
claim by force of arms. After the commencement of war, 
the characters of heralds were equally refpected by friends 
and foes ; and they travelled in fafety through the midit 
of embattled hofts. The ufe of poifoned weapons was for- 
hidden, under pain of the divine difpleafure. The will of 
the gods required that life fhould be fpared, when a fuffi- 
cient ranfom was promifed; and when a treaty of peace 
was concluded, without any ratification but the honour of 
the contracting parties, the perfidious wretches who be- 
trayed the fanctity of their engagements were devoted, amidift 
libations and facrifices, to the fury of the terrible goddefles. 
(Iliad, ii.) 

From the practice of war we may now turn our atten- 
tion to the arts of peace. Pafturage and agriculture fup- 
plied the Greeks with food and clothing ; but their imple- 
ments for preparing thefe articles were very imperfect. 
The principal produce of their fields was barley, which 
fupplied the ordinary food of men as well ashorfes. Mills 
were unknown, and the grain was bruifed between two large 
ftones with the hand. They cultivated the olive, but: 
knew not how to extract the oil; and though their foil 
was favourable to the grape, the juice was obtained by a 
tedious and operofe procefs, which rendered wine fcarce and 
dear. Of the mechanic arts, weaving was beit underitood ; 
and the hatchet, wimble, plane, and level, are the tools 
mentioned by Homer, who feems to have been unacquainted 
with the faw, the fquare, and the compafs. Homer does 
not mention the orders of archite¢ture; and pillars are the 
only ornaments affigned to the edifices which he defcribes. 
The roofs of the houfes, confilting of two floors, and fur- 
rounded by a wall, were flat. The invention of enamelled 
metals had been cultivated with peculiar fuccefs ; and though 
painting, properly fo called, was rude and unformed during 
the age of Homer, the gemius of the divine poet has 
deferibed the rudiments of his kindred art with fuch graces 
as would adorn its moft refined ftate of perfection. Mutic 
was much practifed among the early Greeks. (See Mu/ic of 
tle Greeks.) The feiences were in a low and imperfect 
fiate. For arithmetic they had little occafion 5 by means of 
their aftronomy they were enabled to obferve the conflellations 
which directed the adventurous courfe of the mariner; but 
their navigation was fo imperfect, that they feldom aban- 
dened the coafts. The only ftars mentioned by Homer are the 
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Great and Little Bear, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, 
and the Dog-ftar. Of their games, we give an account 
under Gamns and Gymnastics. As to their general charac- 
ter, we hall tranfcribe two or three paragraphs from the 
firft volume of Dr. Gillies’s Hiflory of Ancient Greece, 
to which we have been indebted in the compilation of this 
article. “The Greeks,’ fays Dr. G., “had advanced 
beyond that uniform infipidity of deportment, that fullen fe- 
rocity of manners, and that hardened infenfibility of heart, 
which univerfally characterizes the favage ftate. They {hill 
poffeffed,, however, that patient intrepidity, that noble 
{pirit of independence, that ardent attachment to their friends, 
and that generous contempt of pain, danger, and death, 
which render the defcription of the wild tribes of America. 
fo interefting to a philofophic mind. Of two principal en~ 
joyments of life, ftudy and converfation, they were little ac- 
quainted, indeed, with the confolations and pleafures of the 
firft, the want of which was compenfated by the fincerjty, 
the confidence, the charms of the fecond. ‘Their focial 
affections were lefs comprehenfive in their obje&ts, but more 
powerful in their effeéts thanthofe of polifhed nations. A. 
generous chief ruflies to certain death to revenge the caufe 
of his friend ; yet refufes to the prayers of an aged parent 
the melancholy confolation of interring the remains of his 
favourite fon, till the corref{ponding image of his own father 
ftrikes his mind, and at once melts him to pity. (Ihad, 
xxiv.) The imaginary wants and artificial pafions which 
are fo neceflary to urge the hand of induftry, and to vary 
the purfuits of men, in improved coramercial focieties, were 
fupplied to the Greeks by that exceffive fenfibility, which 
interefted them fo deeply in the affairs of their community s 
their tribe, their family, and their friends, and which con- 
nected them by the feelings of gratitude even with the inaniz 
mate objects of nature. As they were not acquainted with 
the fame diverlity of employments, fo neither were they 
fatigued with the fame giddy round of diffipated pleafures 
which augment the fplendid mifery of later times. Though 
ignorant of innumerable ats wnich adorn the prefent age, 
they had difcovered one of ineftimable value, to render the 
great duties of life its moft entertaining amufement, It will 
not, perhaps, be eafy to point out a nation who united a more 
complete fubordination to eftablifhed authority with a higher 
fenfe of perfonalindependence, and a more refpeétful regard 
to the dittates of religion witha more ardent {pirit of mars 
tial enterprize. ‘The generous quality of their political 
eltablifhments, and their fancied intercourfe with the gods, 
confpired to raife them to a certain elevation of character 
which will be for ever remembered and admired. ‘This cha- 
racter was rendered permanent in Sparta, by the famous 
laws commonly afcribed to the invention of Lycurgus, but 
which will appear (under that article) to have been “ almoft 
exact copies of the cuftoms and inttitutions that univerfally 
prevailed in Greece during the heroic ages." The charaétex 
of the Greeks in fubfequent periods will appear in the ac- 
count of the feveral ftates, provinces, or kingdoms, which 
they occupied. 

The general hiftory of Greece may be divided into fove 
periods, marked by as many memorable epochas. ‘he 
Jif extends to the fiege of Troy in the year 1 184 B.C.; the 
era of its commencement is not precifely afcertained ; but if 
we date it with the foundation of the kingdam of Sicyou by 
fEgialeus in the year 2089 B.C., it lafted 905 years, This 
was properly the infancy of Greece ; and comprehends the 
eltablifhment of the kingdoms of Sicyon, of Argos, 1856 
B.C.,, of Athens, 1556 B.C., of Troy, 1546 B.C, of 
Thebes, 1493 B.C., of Mycene, 1344 B.C.; the deluge 
of Ogyges, 1764 B.C. and aba of Deuealion, 1503 B.C. ; 
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‘the murder committed by the daughters of Danaus on their 
hufbands, 1485 B.C.; the introduétion of the Pheenician 
letters into Greece, 1493 B.C. ; the legiflation of Minos in 
Crete, 1406 B.C.; the Argonautic expedition, 1263 B.C.; 
the exploits of Thefeus, 1234 B.C.; the war of the feven 
-heroes againft Thebes, 1225 B.C., &c. &c. 
"The /econd period begins with the fiege of Troy, and ter- 
minates with the battle of Marathon, 490 B.C., including 
about 694 years. In the year 1104 B.C., 80 years after 
the taking of Troy, the Heraclide, or defcendants of 
Hercules, condu&ted the Dorians to the eaftern coaft of Pe- 
loponnefus, and having landed their followers without oppofi- 
tion, aflailed the defencelefs territories, to which they ,had 
long laid claim, comprehending the whole peninfula, except 
the central province of Arcadia, and the maritime diitrict 
of Achaia. The five other provinces were conquered at the 
fame time, though by different means. Laconia was be- 
trayed to the invaders ; Argos acknowledged their authori- 
ty ; Corinth, Elis, and Meffenia fubmitted to their arms. 
The revolution was complete, and effected with little blood- 
fhed ; but not without great oppreffion of the ancient in- 
habitants, ‘many of whom cmigrated, and many were 
reduced to flavery. The Heraclide divided their new ac- 
quifitions by lot. Upon the divifion of Peloponnefus the 
kingdom of Lacedemon commenced, 1102 B.C. In the 
year 1c96 B.C., or 88 years after the taking of Troy, the 
Folians, having traverfed the northern parts of Grecia in 
queft of new fettlemente, crofled the Hellefpont, and 
eftablifthed themfelves along the fhore of the ancient king- 
dom of Priam. They gradually diffufed their colonies from 
€yzicus on the Propontis to the miouth of the river Her- 
mus; which delightful country, together with the ifle of 
Lefbos, from this time received the name of Eolis or Eolia, 
denoting that its inhabitants belonged to the Eolian 
branch of the Hellenicrace. In'the year 1070 B.C. royalty 
terminated in Athens upon the death of Codrus, and the 
Athenians were afterwards governed by Archons. In the 
year 1044 B.C., 60 years after the return of the Heraclidz, 
the lonians, blended with other emigrants, having feized 
the central and moft beautiful part of the Afiatic coalt, gra- 
dually diffufed their colonies from the banks of the 
‘Hermus to the promontory of Pofidion, and afterwards 
took pofleffion of Chios and Samos; and all thefe coun- 
‘tries were united in the year above-mentioned by the 
name of [onia, intimating that the Tonians compofed the 
moft numerous divifion of the colony. (See Ionra.) The 
Doric migration took place in the year B.C. 944 (See 
Doris ) 
Durig the heroic ages we have feen, in the preced- 
ing part of this article, that the authority of kings was 
founded on religion, fupported by gratitude, and confirmed 
by utility. While they approved themfelves worthy minifters 
of heaven, they were entitled to due and hereditary henours ; 
but they were bound to refpe& the rights, the fentiments, 
and even the prejudices of their fubje&s. But at length, m- 
by ambition and avarice, they tran{ereffed the prefcribed 
limits, and trampled on thofe laws which their predecefforshad 
held The minute divifion of property, which had 
taken place, not only in Peloponnefus, but in the northern 
provinees of Greece, rendered the nobles and people more 
fenfible of their encroachments, and induced themto refift their 
oppreflors. ‘Uhe more independent and illuftrious citizens, 
who from the earlieft times had been accuftomed to come 
armed ‘to the council or affembly, communicated their 
grievances, and adopted proper means for removing them, 
Miltas, the fourth Argive prince in fucceffion to Témenus, 


to whom Argos fell on the Heraclidan diftribution, was con- 
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demned to death for ufurping abfolute power. In Attica 
monarchy more honourably expired ; it perifhed fill more dif- 
gracefully in Arcadia; but was gradually abolifhed in every 
province of Greecc, except Sparta, from the fouthern ex- 
tremity of Peloponnefus to the northern frontier of Thef- 
faly. The confequence of the abolition of monarchy was 
the introdu€tion of accumulated evils. Thefe, however, 
were removed, or at leaft alleviated, by the authority of the 
Amphiétyonic council, and by that of the oracles, particu- 
larly that of Delphi. This latter oracle confirmed by its 
awful fanction the Olympic games and Spartan laws, which 
had been refpeétively eftablifhed, the former by Iphitus, and 
the latter by Lycurgus in the fame year, viz. 884 B.C. ; 
and which ferved to the fafety of their refpeCtive territories, 
though in different ways ; the Olympic games by rendering 
Elis the mott pacific, and the laws of Lycurgus by making 
Sparta the moft warlike, of all the Grecian communities. 
Greece, even under its kings, was divided into many inde- 
pendent ftates ; and under the republican form of govern- 
ment it was ftill more fubdivided; and hence wars became 
more frequent, and battles more bloody and more obftinate. 
But the long and fpirited conteft between the Lacedemo- 
nians and Meffenians was the only war of that age which 
produced permanent effects. Of Laconia and Meffenia 
we fhall give an account under their refpeétive articles. We 
fhall here obferve, that they were both governed by kings 
of the family of Hercules, and inhabited by fubjects of the 
Doric race, and yet this kind of mutual affinity and con- 
nection was not f{ufficient to countera& cther caufes, which 
produced hoilities among them. Urged by reciprocal pro- 
yocations which we cannot here detail, the Spartans invade 
the Meffenian frontier and attack the fmall town of Am- 
phica; and thus in the year 743 B.C. began the firft war 
between the Meffenians and Lacedemonians, which lafted 
19 years, and terminated with the furrender of Ithome, 
their capital, to the Lacedemonians, and the difperfion of its 
inhabitants. In the year 685 B.C. the Meffenians prepare 
to revolt, and a fecond war commences, which continued 14 
years, and ended with the capture of Ira, or Eira, by the 
Lacedzmonians, after a fiege of rr years. The conqueft 
of Mefienia rendered Sparta the moft confiderable power in 
Greece, as its fubjects occupied two-fifths of the Pelopon- 
nefus. In the year B.C. 600 commenced the firft « Sacred 
War,”’ occalioned by an injury committed againft the oracle 
of Delphi, and undertaken by order of the Amphiétyons, 
and terminated by the total deftruGtion of the cities aceufed 
of facrilegious outrage. On occafion of the happy termination 
of this war the Pythian games were re-eftablifhed 591 B.C. 
The battle of Marathon, which clofes this fecond period of 
the Grecian hiltorv, terminated, after a very fevere conteit, 
in the total defeat of the Perfians, and triumph of the 
Athenians under their commander Miltiades. 

The shird period of the hiftory of Greece comprehends 
an interval of 167 years, that elapfed between the battle of 
Marathon and the death of Alexander, 323 B.C. The 
Athenians, in compliance with the advice of Themittocles, 
augment their navy ; and under his command they defeat 
the fleets of /Xgina and Corcyra. Themiltocles, inftead of 
allowing the Athenians to indulge themfelves in fecurity after 
the advantages they had gained, exhorted them to be always 
ready for aétion. In confequence of this judicious counfel, 
they were enabled to oppofe the immenfe armaments of 
Xerxes. The Athenian fleet proved the fafe-euard of Greece, 
and prevented a country, from which the knowledge of 
laws, learning, and civility was deftined to flow over Europe, 
from becoming a province of the Perfian empire, and being 
confounded with the mafs of barbarous nations, Xerxes was 
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‘provided with 1200 fhips of war, and 3000 fhips of bur- 
then, for his intended expedition: and his army confifted of 
feventeen hundred thoufand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry, and thefe, joined to thefe who manned his 
fleet, amounted to near two millions of fighting men. In 
the year 480 B.C. he pafled the Hellefpont, and the vain- 
glorious monarch had the pleafure of reviewing the whole 
fleet and army near Dorifcus, a city of Thrace, at the 
mouth of the river Hebrus. Inthe mean while thofe Greci- 
ans, who, unmoved by the terrors of mvaficon, obeyed the 
woice of liberty and their country, had fent deputies to the 
ithmus of Corinth, to deliberate about the commen fafety. 
A general union prevailed, and the general danger feemed 
to harmonize the moft difcordant members cf the common 
council. The Grecian fleet failed to Artemifium, patient- 
ly expecting the arrival of the barbarians. ‘The ftraits of 
Thermopylx, 15 miles diftant from the itation of the Gre- 
eian fleet at Artemifium, and deemed the gate or entrance 
into Greece, was guarded by troops, confilting chiefly of 
Peloponnefians, under the command of Leonidas, the 
Spartan king. Xerxes having made his previous arrange- 
ments, fent meffengers to treat with the Spartans, and to de- 
fire them to lay down their arms; to which they replied, 
«¢ Let him come and take them/’’ he meflengers then of- 
fered them lands, on condition of their becoming allies to the 

reat king, but they anfwered : ‘¢ That it was the cuftom of 
their republic.to conquer lands by valour, not to acquire 
them by treachery.’’ Xerxes waited four days after the re- 
turn of the meflengers, expecting the Grecians to retreat 
into their own country, or furrender their arms. On the 
fifth day he determined to chaftife their infolent oppofition. 
The attack was ordered, and the Perfians were repelled : 
it_was renewed the next day with the like refult. 

_ The Greeks, however, were betrayed by Epialtes, a per- 
fidious wretch of their own nation, who conducted a body 
of twenty thoufand Perfians through a paflage in the moun- 
tains of Octa, feveral miles to the welt of that guarded by 
Leonidas. The Athenian general had prudently guarded this 
important but unknown pafs, which, ashe conceived; chance 
or treachery might difcover to the Perfians. A body of 
1000 Phocians had been appointed to this fervice ; upon the 
approach of the Perfians they inftantly flew to. their arms, 
and determined to refift the progrefs of the enemy or to die 
in the attempt. Expecting te be purfued, they retired to 
the highett part of the mountain ; but the Perfians, declining 
to follow them, feized the paflage which they had aban- 
doned, and marched down the mountain in order to accom- 
a the defign which had been preconcerted by the traitor 

pialtes. Leonidas, apprized of this aét of treachery, called 
a council of war; when all the confederates of Pelopennefus, 
except the Spartans, determined to abandon a polt which 
they deemed to be untenable. Leonidas, however, with 700 
Thefpians, 400 Thebans, and 300 Spartans, remained in 
the poft of danger and of glory. Inthe dead of night the 
Spartans, headed by Leonidas, marched in a clofe battalion 
towards the Perfian camp, with refeatment heightened by 
defpair. The conflict was ardent and deftructive, whilft the 
Greeks were favoured in their attack by the darknefs of the 
night; but at the approach of day the Perfians, who had 
previoufly fled, difcovered that their fears had multiplied the 
number of the enemy; and therefore rallying their featter- 
ed forces, Xerxes gave orders to purfue the Greeks, who 
had retreated in clofe order to the {traits of Thermopyle. 
The thock was dreadful; and the battle was maintained on 
the fide of the Greeks with perfevering intrepidity and def- 
perate valour, At length a barbarian dart pierced the heart 
os Leonidas ;.neverthelefs the Lacedemoniaus and ‘)'hefpians, 
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though inglorionfly deferted by the Thebans, maintained 
their firmnefs to the laft; and they were finally not deftroyed 
or conquered, but buried under a trophy of Perfian arms. 
(See Leonmas and Tuermoryi®.) During the military 
operations at ‘Chermopylz, the Grecian fleet was itationed 
in the harbour of Artemifium, the northern promontory of 
Eubaa, and the numerous one of the Perfians had an- 
chored on the road that extends between the city of Caftanza 
and the premontory of Sepias, on the coait of Theflaly. 
Here it fuffered calamities, of which Xerxes had been fore- 
warned, but which he difregarded. Themiltocles, by his 
addrefs, prevailed on the Athenian commander to remain at 
Artemifium; and as foon as the Perfians recovered from the 
terrors of the ftorm, the effeéts of which they had fuftered, 
both fides prepared for a battle, for the refult of which fee 
Axvremisium. The Perfians were again totally defeated 
near Salamis (which fee); upon which Xerxes determined 
to leave Greece. Of the conduct of Themittocles on this 
oceafion, fee his article ; and for an account of the battle of 
Platea, fee Prarma. The event of this blocdy engage» 
ment not only delivered the Greeks from the danger of fer 


_vitude, but gave them poffeftion of greater wealth than they 


could ever have expected to poffefs. In his precipitate re- 
treat from Greece, Xerxes left behind him all his riches and 
magnificence. The battle of Platea was fucceeded by that 
of Mycalé, in which the Greeks were again victorious. 
About 40,000 Perfians perifhed in the field, many fell in the 
purfuit, and the remainder fled in diforder, nor thought thent- 
felves fecure till they had reached the walls of Sardis. Their 
fhips, their camp, the freedem of Ionia, and the undifturbed 
pofleflion of the Afiatic coaft, formed the ineftimable .prize 
of the victors; and thus the expedition of Xerxes, under- 
taken with a view to enflave Europe, reftored liberty to the 
faireft portion of Afia. The beginning of the sth century 
B.C. forms the moft glorious era in the hiftory of Greece. 
It is, however, the peculiar glory of the Athenians that, 
during their rapid career of military and naval triumphs, 
they cultivated, with a gencrous enthufiafm, the arts which 
adorn peace as well as war. Itis obfervable that in the fin- 
gle life-time of Pericles, the republic of Athens produced 
thofe ineftimable models of poetry, eloquence, and philo- 
fophy, which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened por- 
tion of mankind hath invariably regarded as the beft 
ftandards, not merely of compofition and ftyle, but of 
tafte and reafon. The name of Greek feemed thenceforth 
to be funk in that of Athenian. (See AtHENs, and 
Sparta.) For an abftract of the further hiftory of this 
period of Alexander’s hiftory and exploits, we have given a 
brief fketch under his article; we fhall here obferve, with 
Dr. Gillies, that during the latter years of his reign the 
Greeks, deprived of the honour and delivered alfo from the 
cares of independent fovereignty, and undifturbed by thofe 
continual and often bloody diffenfions, which deform the 
annals of their tumultuous liberty; indulged their natural 
propenfity to the focial embellifhments of life ; a propenfity 
by which they were honourably diftinguifhed above all other 
nations of antiquity. Their innumerable fhows, fettivals, 
and dramatic entertainments, were exhibited with more pomp 
than at any former-period. The fchools of philofophers and 
rhetoricians were frequented by all defcriptions of men. 
Painting and ftatuary were culttvated with equal ardour and 
fuccefs, Many improvements were made in the fciences, and 
the Greeks, particularly the Athenians, {till rivalled the 
tafte and genius, though not the fpirit and virtue, of their 
anceftors. Yet even in this degenerate ftate, when patriotifm 
and true valour were extinét, and thefe vanquithed républi- 
cans had neither liberties to love, nor country to defend, their 
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martial honours were revived, and brightened by an affocia- 
tion with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alexander, 
their exploits, though dire&ed to very different purpofes, 
equalled, perhaps excelled, the boafted trophies of Mara- 
‘thon and Platza. By a fingularity peculiar to their fortune, 
the era of their political difgrace coincides with the moit 
{fplendid period of their military glory. Alexander was him- 
felf a Greek ; his kingdom had been founded by a Grecian 
colony ; and to revenge the wrongs of his nation, he under- 
took and accomplifhed the moit extraordinary enterprifes re- 
corded in the hiitory of the world., 

The fourth period of. the hiftory of Greece, commencing 
with the death of Alexander, 323 B.C. and terminating 
146 B.C. when the Achzan league was diflolved, and 
Greece became a Roman province, under the name of 
Achaia, comprehends an interval of 177 years. After variows 
changes aad revolutions, for an account of which, fee 
Acnzansand Ariens, it became fubject tothe Turks. 

Grecia, Magna, a name given to the fouthern part of 
Italy, comprehending Apulia, Lucania, and the country of 
the Brutii, and alfo to Sicily and feveral of the adjacent 
iflands. ‘he name of Grecia was derived from the Greek 
colonies, which migrated hither at different periods, and the 
epithet magna, or great, was derived from mere oftentation, as 
Pliny informs us (1. iii.c. 5.). This migration and fettle- 
ment took place at avery early period, about 1055 years 
B.C. The moft numerous colonies, the migration of which 
_was occafioned by inteftine faGion, foreign invafion, or the 
-reftlefs fpirit of adventure and rapine, occupied the ifles of 
the Ionian and Aigean feas, the fouthern coatt of Italy almoitt 
interfeéted by the former, and the winding fhores of Afia 
“Minor fo beautifully diverfified by the latter. The larger 
iflands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Cyprus were very anciently 
planted by Greeks. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of Calabria, 
or refeéted on the narrow extent and prefent weaknefs of 
Sicily, will fcarcely believe, that five centuries B.C. thofe 
countries contained above 20 warlike communities, feveral 
of whom could fend into the field 100 thoufand fighting 
men. In order to account for this wonderful population, 
we muft look back to the period above mentioned in the 
heroic ages; and.confider likewife that the greater number 
of Bae colonies in thofe parts were planted during the 
‘eighth century before the Chriltian era, and chiefly, 1- By 
the Eubeeans, whofe principal city Chalcis, .ufually furnith- 
ing the condnétor of the colony, gave the epithet of Chal- 
cidian to the new fettlements ; 2. By the Achzans of Pelo- 
ponnefus, who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage; and 
3. By the Dorian fates of that peninfula, efpecially Corinth. 
Befides their powerful colonies in Corcyra, Leucas, Anac- 
torium, Ambracia, whofe tranfa¢tions form fuch an im- 

portant part of the hiltory “of ancient Greece, the Corin- 
thians. founded Syracufe, which foon became, and long 
‘continued, the capital of Sicily ; and in the jixth century 
‘B. C. the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 
“all the fouthern coait of the ifland. By means of thefe and 
fimilar eftablifiments of a powerful kind, the Dorians ac- 
guired, and always maintained, an afcendant in Sicily ; but 
the Achwan colonies, who were of the Zolian blood and 
language, commanded the Italian fhore. Crotona, the moit 
confiderable city of the Achzans,. and of all Italy in ancient 
times, was built 710 years B.C. Sybaris, its rival, was 
founded about the fame time. The former fent colomes to 
Tirina, Cephalonia, and Pandofia; the latter built Laus, 
Metapontum, and Poiidonia, or Peftum, whofe admired 
ruins atteft the ancient wealth and grandeur of the Greek 
cities of Italy. We may here remark, that the lonians, 


who came from Eubcea, and fettled chiefly neai the eafers 
fhore_of Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame of their 
Dorian and olian neighbours, but fell fhort of thofe 
nations in Magna Grecia, as much as they furpaffed thenz 
on the fhores and iflands of Afia. In order to account for 
the flourifhing fituation of Magna Grecia about the year 
soo B.C., many caufes may be affigned, befides thofe of 2 
phyiical and moral nature, which ufually contribute to the 
rapid growth of newly-eftablifhed colonies. We micht 
mention the natural fertility of Magna Grecia, and parti- 
cularly of Sicily, which in many places produced an hundred: 
fold ; and in this conneétion obferve,. that the Greeks who 
failed thither from Peloponnefus, carried with them the 
knowledge and practice of agriculture, which had early 
attained a high degree of perfection in their peninfula ; ands 
that the exuberant foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation,. 
foon exhibited a picture of that rich abundance, which, in 
later times, made that beautiful ifland be entitled the gra- 
nary of Rome. Befides, the peculiar fituation of the 
Achzans and Dorians, from whom chiefly the colonies im 
Magna Grecia derived their origin, had a confiderable in- 
fluence in accelerating the population and grandenr of thefe 
new eftablifhments: The impartial and generous {pirit of 
the Achzan laws early compenfated the natural defe@ts cf 
their territory, which was a long, but narrow, {trip cf 
ground, not more fertile than extentive, along the Corinthiaa 
gulf. They, however, were the firft, and long thie only 
republic of Greece, who admitted ftrangers into their com-- 
munity on equal terms with the ancient citizens. The 
equitable and generous policy, which they tranfported with. 
them into Magna Grecia, could not fail to promote the 
happinefs and profperity of that delightful country. The- 
condition of the Dorians, at the time when they planted 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not lefs worthy of confidera— 
tion. The Dorian ftates of Peloponnefus were then unis 
verfally fubjeét to the gentle government of limited buc 
hereditary princes, or to magiftrates chofen from the. 
defcendants of their ancient royal families ; and who, thus 
adorned by birth, were fometimes {till more ennobled by 
wifdom and virtue. Moreover, the colonies in Magna 
Grecia, enjoying a wide extent of: territory before them, 
were not retarded im their advancement by interference oF 
intereft on the part of neighbouring ftates, but they found! 
fufficient employment in iubduing the original inhabitants 
of that country, without commencing hoftilities either 
againit their neighbours orsagainit each other. The kings 
or nobility of Magna Grecia, fecure of their own: pre-emi+ 
nence, felt nothing of the republican jealoufies which pre- 
vailed in the mother,country. They received with pleafure- 
new citizens, or rather fubjeéts, from whatever‘quarter they 
might come. ‘J'he itates of Italy and Sicily, thus increafine 
by degrees, could foon boaft, the former of Crotona, Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe, Agri- | 
gentum, Meffené, Himera, and feveral other cities, which’ 
rivalled or furpafied the wealth of Athens or Corinth; and 
the populoufnefs of Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. ‘The wars, 
conquelts, or oppreffions, and, above all, the civil diffenfions; 
which in the fixth century B.C. difturbed and deformed the 
coaft of Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the iflands® 
and continent of Afia, brought frequent acceffions of inha- 
bitants to the fhores of Magna Grecia. Neverthelefs, the: 
Tonians, along with their poetry, mufic, and painting, com-' 
municated alfo thei diffolute and artificial appetites to the: 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. It is a faét, however, that 
Magna Grecia, having obtained opulence by induftry, 
diffipated it in idlenefs and licentioufnefs : infomuch that the 
Grerk cities of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, 
fell 
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fell a prey to the moft dangerous errors and vices, when 
Pythagoras came to their relief about 550 years before the 
Chriftian era. His philofophy and legiflation reformed and 
improved the manners and policy of Magna Grecia, and 
contributed, in an eminent degree, not only to the quiet and 
happinefs, but to the induttry, power, and fplendour of 
that celebrated country. (See Pyriacoras.) The con- 
eurring teftimony of hittorians affures us, that the fchool of 
Pythagoras flourifhed above go years to the unfpeakable 
benefit of Magna Grecia when a war arofe between Cro- 
tona and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever contemptu- 
oufly rejected the Pythagorean inititutions. : 

Having traced the progreis towards profperity and renown 
of Magna Grecia, it is natural to ftate the caufes ef its 
decay. In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon 
reafon for lamenting their infurreétion againtt their magif- 
trates, and their dereliction of the difcipline of Pythagoras. 
The other Greek cities of Italy, which are faid to have 
imitated the fatal example of Crotona, were harafled by wars 
again{t each other, or againit their barbarous neighbours. 
In 60 years after the death of Pythagoras, an attempt was 
made to revive his inftitutions ; but in lefs than 40 years a 
new perfecution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Pelybius (1. 403.) the confution 
and mifery of that once happy country. Gillies’s Hitt. of 
Greece, vol. it. 

GR/ECINUS, Junius, in Biography, a Roman fenator, 
who flourifhed in the reign of Caligula, was fon of a Ro- 
man knight, and greatly diltinguifhed for eloquence, and for 
the ftudy of philofophy, and he carried into practice the 
moral leffons which his ftudies led him to contemplate. He 
refufed to obey the command of the emperor to appear as 
the accufer of Marcus Silanus, and fuffered death in confe- 
quence. Seneca fays of him, that he was put to death for 
the fole reafon, that he was too good a man to be permitted 
to live under a tyrant. He is mentioned by Columella, as 
having written a treatife concerning agriculture and the ma- 
nagement of vines. He was the father of the illuftrious 
€n. Julius Agricola. Univer. Hitt. 

GRAEDER Fiorp, in Geography, a bay of Weft 
Greenland. N. lat. 63° so’. W. long. 49° 30’. : 

GRAEMSAY, one of the Orkneys, a iflaty fertile 
‘ifland, 13 mile in length, and a mile in breadth, containing 
32 families and 179 inhabitants; 15 mile S. of Stromnefs, 
near the northern extremity of Hoy. The foil of the inte- 
rior part is thin and fertile; but the coaft is a chain of 
broken and pointed rocks. It contains a bed of flate, but 
no fuel. : 

GRAEN, a town of Hindooftan, in Vifiapour; 24 
miles S. of Currer. 

GRAESATZ, a towa of Croatia; 30 miles S. of 
Bihacs. : 

GREVIUS, Jous-GrorGr, in Biography, an eminent 
eritic; was born at Naumberg, in Saxony, in 1632. Hay- 
img acquired a good knowledge of the learned languages in 
Germany, he went to Leipiic and ftudied under Rivinus 
and Strauchius. After this he pafled two years at Deven- 
ter, intimately connected with the celebrated Gronovius, 
to whom he acknowledged himfelf indebted for a conjider- 
able part of fis acquilitions, and whom he after fucceeded 
in his profefforfhip. (See Gronovius.) His great repu- 
tation induced the States of Utrecht to invite him to their 
univerflity,, and during forty-one years he in{tructed the 
young men there in politics, hiftory, and eloquence, re- 
fufing various invitations to: other feminaries: He died in 
the year 1703, at the age of feventy-one. He was the edi- 
tor of many of our beft claflical authors, as Hefiod, the 
greater part of the works of Cicero, Florus, Cefar, Sue- 
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tonius, &c, He compiled alfo “ Thefaurus Antiquitaturm 
Romanorum,” in 12 vols. fol. and “ 'Thefaurus Antiquita- 
tum Italicorum,”’ in 6 vols. fol. This work was continued 
by Burman to the forty-fifth volume. Gravius, as a critic, 
was modeft, and free from pride and pedantry, which are 
faid too frequently to accompany this chara¢ter. Moreri. 

GRAF, in Geography, one of the fmaller Weftern iflands 
of Scotland, on the W. coalt of Lewis. N. lat. 58° 14". 
W. long. 6° 53! 

GRAFFENBERG, a town of Germany, in the terri 
tory of Nuremberg; 11 miles S. E. of Forcheim.—Alfo, 
a town of Upper Carniola; 19 miles S. E. of Laybach. 

GRATYENECK, a town of Auftria; ro miles S.W. 
of Sonneberg. 

GRAFFER, from the French Srefier, i.e. feriba, a notary, 
or ferivener, It is ufed in the fiat. 5 Hen! VIII. cap. I. 

GRAFFIGNY, Francio n’Issempourc pv’ Happon- 
couRT pr, in Biography, a literary lady, daughter of a 
major of the gendarmerie of the duke of Lorrain, was born 
at Nanci about the year 1694. She married de Grafligny, 
chamberlain to the duke, a man of violent paffions and moft 
brutal difpofition, from whom fhe obtained, after hving 
with him many years, a legal feparation. She now went 
to Paris with mademoifelle de Guife, who was eipoufed to 
marfhal Richelieu, and foon made hex merit known to the 
wits of the capital. In 1745 fhe was announced as the 
author of a Spanifh novel. This was followed by the 
“ Lettres d’une Peruvienne,’? in two vols. 12mo. which 
were much read and admired, though defeétive in point. of 
ftyle, and in the metaphyfical manner of treating of the 
paffion of love. One of her bett pieces was entitled 
s* Cenie,’’ a drama in five aéts, which was written in profe. 
She wrote another, which was entitled «La Fille d’Arif- 
tide,’ and which obtained a much lefs fhare of public ap- 
probation. "This lady was of a truly eftimable charaGer 
in private life, and had many refpedtable friends, even in 
the higheft ranks of fociety. The emperor and emprefs 
honoured her with particular notice, and made her frequent 
prefents. She was an affociate of the academy of Florence ; 
and died at Paris in 1758, at the age of fixty-four. Gen. 
Biog. 

GRAFFIO, or Gravio, in our Old Writirs, denetes a 
landsrave or earl. Nec princeps nec graflio, hare leni- 
tatem mutare audeat.’? 

GRAFFIUM, is. ufed for a writing-book, regifter, or 
chartulary of deeds amd evidences. 

GRAFT, in Gardening, a name applied to the fhoot or 
fcion that is to be inferted into the ttock or branch of the 
tree, in the operation of grafting. Tt has oceahionally the 
vulgar term of graff given it by gardeners. 

The word is formed of the French grafe, which: fignifies 
the fame thing; and greff, in this fenfe, is fuppofed to have 
been derived from the refemblance the fheot bears to the 
point of a penknife, which was anciently called gref?. Du 
Cange goes farther, and derives the ancient grege trom gra- 
phiolum: Menage, from graphium, a Watin word, fignifying 
a little ftyle, or iron bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, 
and ferved to write on waxen tablets; and the other flat, 
ferving to efface or rub out what was written. 

There are feveral. circumftances to be attended to in 
choofing the grafts. The fhoots or fcions that are to be 
employed in this way, fhould be fele&ted and. cut in the 
manner that will be direéted.in {peaking of grafting; but 
they fhould never be taken from fuch as have a too luxuriant 
growth,. orare in the leaft degree infected with difeafe of any: 
kind. See Grarrina. 

In the conduéting of this procefs, though the veffels pf 
the ftock, and -thofe of the fheot or graft are, in fome me2~ 
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fure, brought into contaf& and thereby united, as well as 
thofe of the latter fupplied with nutritious matters from the 
former, yet their economy remains ftill the fame. Mr, Brad- 
ley has confidered it as a fort of planting; the fhoot or 
fcion rather taking root in the flock or tree into which it 
is inferted, than uniting itfelf with it, as is feen by its pre- 
ferving its natural purity and utility, although fed and fup- 
ported merely by a crab-ftock; which it is fuppofed depends 
upon fome difference in the veilels of the fhoot or fcion from 
thofe of the ftock or tree. 

GRAFTING, the ac of inferting a fhoot or fcion 
taken from one tree, into the {lem or fome other part of 
another, in fuch a manner as to unite and conftitute a perfect 
plant of the fame kind as that from which the branch was 
taken. 

It is by this practice that particular forts of curious fruit- 
trees of different kinds are capable of being raifed with a 
certainty of their being the fame, or not degenerating. It 
has been obferyed, that though the plants raifed from feed 
are liable to run from their kinds, and afford fuch fruits as 
are not worth the trouble of cultivation; thofe procured 
from fhoots taken from fuch trees as produce good fruit, 

ever alter from their kind, whatever the {tock or tree on 
which they are grafted may be; as notwithitanding the 
grafts receive their nourifhment from the flocks, their varie- 
ties are never altered by them, but continue to produce the 
fame kind of fruit as the tree from which they were taken: 
the only alteration which they undergo is, that when the 
ftocks on which they are grafted do not grow fo falt, and 
afford a fufficient fwpply of nourifhment to the grafts, they 
do not make fo great a progrefs as they otherwiie would do, 
nor is the fruit they produce fo fair, or fometimes fo well 
flavoured, or fo large. 


his procefs has the advantage, probably from the fupply,- 


of nutritious matter being not only more abundant but more 
regular, of rendering the plants or trees which are thus 
railed more quick in their arriving at the flate of maturity, 
or that of bearing. 

It is on thefe different accounts that the practice of graft- 
ing is principally had recourfe to, in raifing different forts 
of fruit trees, as well as fome particular forts of ornamental 
plants of the tree and flower kinds. It alfo affords the 
means of growing different kinds of fruits and flowers of 
the fame fort, in the fame ftock or tree, as feveral varieties 
of pears and apples, &c. 

There are different methods of performing this operation, 
and which are diftinguilhed by different terms or names, as 
below. 

Rind, Shoulder, or Crown Grafting.—This is that mode 
in which the grafts are fet in a fort of circle or crown, upon 
the top of the cut-off flem or branch, 

It is chiefly practifed on large trees, when either the head 
or the large branches are cut off horizontally, and two or 
more fhoots or fcions..put iu, according to the fize of the 
-branch or ftem: in performing which, the {cions are cut flat 
on one fide, with a fhoulder to reft upon the crown ef the 
ftock; then the rind of the ftock is raifed up, to admit 
them between the wood and the bark of the flock, which 
mult be inferted about two inches, fo as that the fhoulders 
may meet, and clofely join the crown of the ftock; and 
after the whole of the fhoots or fcions are inferted, all the 
crown of the ftock fhould he well clayed over, leaving two 
eyes of them uncovered with it, which will be fufficient for 
fhooting. It is a method of grafting that was much more 
in prattice formerly than at prefent, owing to the bad fuc- 
cefs with which it has been attended; for, as the fcions are 
placed ‘between the rind of the ftock and the wood, they 
ase frequently blown out by ftrong winds aftes they have 
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made large fhoots, fometimes after five or fix years growth. 
Where this method is prattifed, there fhould therefore 
always be fome ftakes fixed, fo as to fupport the {cions un- 
til they have almoft covered the ftock or branch. It is ufual 
to perform the operation in this mode of grafting about the 
beginning of April, or fometimes a little later. 

Stock, Cleft, or Slit-Grafling —This is a mode which is 
practifed upon ftocks, trees, or branches, of a {mailer fize, 
as from one to two inches in diameter, and may be ufed 
with fuccefs where the rind of the flock is not too thick, 
by which the inner bark of the {cion will be prevented from 
joining to that of the itock. In performing it the head of 
the {tock or branch muft be cut off with a flope, and a flit 
be made the contrary way, in the top of the flope, deep 
enough to receive the fcion, which fhould be cut floping 
like a wedge, fo as to fit the flit made in the flock; care 
being taken to leave that fide of the wedge which is to be 
placed outward, much thicker than the other: and in put: 
ting the {cion into the flit of the flock, great care muft be 
taken to join the rind of the fcion exaétly to that of the 
ftock; for if thefe do not unite perfeGly, the grafts will 
not fucceed: when this method of grafting is ufed io flocks 
that are not {trong, it will be proper to make a ligature of 
bafs, to prevent the flit of the ftock from opening: after 
which the whole fhould be clayed over, to prevent the air 
from penetrating the flit, fo as to deftroy the grafis, only 
leaving two eyes of the fcion above the clay for fhooting. 
It is ufually performed about the beginning of March, or 
fometimes a little later. 

Whip, or Tongue-Grafting.—This is moft generally pracs 
tifed by nurfery-men, efpecially for {mall ftocks, or branches 
of anginch, half an inch, or le{s, as the fcions much fooner 
cover the ftocks in this method, than in the other. It is 
performed by cutting off the heads of the ftocks floping; 
then making a notch in the flope towards the upper part 
downwards, a little more than half an inch deep, to receive 
the feion, which muft be cut with the flope upward, and a 
flit made in this flope like a tongue, which tongue mutt be 
inferted inte the flit made in the flope of the ffock, and the 
fcion be placed on one fide of the hops fo as that the two 
rinds of the fcion and flock may be equal, and join together 
exactly ; after which, there fhould be a ligature of bafs put 
round to falten the fcion, fo as that it may not be eafily dif. 
placed, the whole being afterwards clayed over as in the fors 
mer methods. It may be performed in the early {pring 
months, with moft fuccefs. : 

There are, befides thefe, fome other modes of performing 
the bufinefs. 

Grafting by Approach, or Inarch-Grafting.—This is fome- 
times called ablactation. It is performed where the ftocks 
that are defigned to be grafted, and the trees from which 
the graft is to be taken, ftand fo near together, as that their 
branches may be bent and united. It is moft commonly 
praétifed on tender exotic plants, and fome other forts, 
which do not fucceed in any of the other methods. In per- 
forming the work, a part of the ftock or branch is flit off 
about two inches in length, a fmooth part of the ftock be- 
ing always chofen for the purpofe; then a {mall notch is 
made in this flit downward, in the fame manner as direéted. 
for whip-grafting ; the branch of the tree defigned to be 
inarched having a part. flit off in the fame manner. as.the 
{tock, and a flit made upward in it, fo as to leave a tongue, 
which tongue fhould. be inferted. into the flit of the ftock,. 
joining their rinds equally, that they may unite well together ; 
after which a ligature of bafs fhould be made, fo as to keep 
them exa¢tly in their fituation, and afterwards this part of 
the ftock ¢layed over well to keep out the air. In this me-, 
thod of grafting, the fcion is net feparated from the tree 
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until it is firmly united with the ftock, nor is the head of the 
ftock or branch, which is grafted, cut off till the fame time, 
and only half the wood paréd off with a flope, about three 
inches in length, and the fame of the fcion or graft. But in 
this method of grafting, the operation is not performed fo 
early in the feafon as the others; it being done in the month 
of April, wher the fap is flowing, at which time the fcion 
and flock will join together, and unite much fooner than at 
any other feafon or period of the year. It is principally 
employed in raifing jafmines, oranges, and other exotic trees 
of the barder kinds. 

By experience it has been found, that the walnut, fig, and 
mulberry will take by this method of grafting, while nei- 
ther of them fucceed in any of the other modes. Several 
forts of evergreens may likewife be propagated by this me- 
thod of grafting ; but all the trees that are grafted in this 
way are weaker, and never grow to the fize of thofe which 
are grafted in the other methods ; therefore it is rarely prac- 
tifed, except on fuch forts of trees as will not take by the 
other methods of performing the operation. 

Root-Grafting.—This, which is a late improved mode, is 
performed by cutting the clean {mooth roots of the ftocks in 
pieces of five or fix inches long, and as large, ora little larger, 
than the graft; then they are whip-grafted, and tied toge- 
ther very clofe, fo as to prevent the wet from affe@ting the 
wounded parts, planting them fo deep as that the graft, 
which fhould be four or five inches long, may be about half 
buried. In this way, the grafts themfelves will root, and a 
nearer fimilitude be preferved to the tree, whence the grafts 
are taken ; and after two or three years, the ftock may be 
¢ut quite away, and the graft left to maintain itfelf, In prac- 
tifing this method, the grafts fhould be an inch or two longer 
than the others. 

Seafon of Grafting —The period or feafon for grafting 
fhould always be regulated by the ftate of the weather. 
From the climate being fo uncertain in the fpring, it is beft 
to defer it till the circulation of the fap is brifk, and the buds 
of the ftocks begin to break into leaves, attention being had 
that the weak fhoots of tender trees will not admit of being 
fo long cut as the more hardy, and that the operatiom fhould 
never be performed while it actually freezes or rains, or there 
is {now upon the ground. 

Proper Grajts.—In providing thefe, care fhould be taken 
that they are fhoots of the former year, as when they are older 
they never fucceed well; that they be always taken from 
healthy fruitful trees, as when the trees are fickly from 
whence they are taken, the grafts often partake fo much of 
the diitemper, as not to get the better of it, at leaft for fome 
years ; that they be not taken from young luxuriant trees, 
whofe veilels are generally large, continuing to produce luxu- 
riant fheots, and feldom proving fruitful; and that they be 
taken from the lateral or horizontal fhoots, rather than the 
perpendicular ones. They fhould be cut off from the trees 
before their buds bezin to {well, which is moftly three weeks 
ora month before the feafon for grafting; confequently when 
they are cut off, they fhould be laid in the ground, with the 
eut part downwards, burying them half their length, and 
covering their tops with dry litter, to prevent their drying ; 
if a fmall joint of the former year’s wood be cut off with the 
fcion, it will preferve it the better, and when they are graft- 
ed, this may be cut off; for, at the fame time, the {cions 
muft be cut to a proper length before they are inferted in 
the ftocks ; but, till then, the fhoots fhould remain of their 
full leagth, as they were taken from the tree, which will 
better preferve them from fhrinking : when the fcions are to 
be carried to a confiderable diftance, it will be proper to put 
their ends mto a lump of clay, and to wrap them up in 


mofs, which will preferve them frefh fora month or longer : 
but thefe fhould be cut off from the trees earlier than thofe 
which are to be grafted near the place where the trees are 
growing. It is, however, always the beft praétice to cut 
the grafts as near the time of their being inferted into the 
ftocks as poffible, as by that meané they fucceed with much 
more certainty. 

Stocks proper for Grafting upon.—-The ftocks are the trees 
or plants for grafting upon; which are either fuch old trees 
as are already growing where they are to remain, but the 
fruit of which is intended to be changed; or fuch young 
trees as have been raifed in the nurfery as a fupply to the 
garden. In the former cafe, there is no other choice than 
that of the branches, which fhould be fuch as are young, 
healthy, well-fituated, and have a fmooth bark. Where 
thefe trees are growing again{t walls or efpaliers, it will be 
proper to graft fix, eight, or ten branches, according to the 
fize of the tree, by which they will be much fooner furnifh- 
ed with branches again, than when a lefs number of fhoots 
or fcions are putin; but in ftandard trees, four, or at molt 
fix {cions will be fufficient for the purpofe. 

In choofing young ftocks for grafting upon, fuch as 
have been raifed from the feed, and that have been once 
or twice tranfplanted, fhould always be fixed upon for the 
purpole. 

fter thefe, thofe ftocks which have been raifed from cut- 
tings or layers fhould conftantly be preferred ; but thofe 
which are fuckers from the roots of other trees fhould be 
rejected, as they are never fo well rooted as the others, and 
conltantly put out a great number of fuckers from the roots, 
by which the borders and walks of the garden will be al- 
ways peltered during the fummer feafon. 'Thefe, befides 
being unfightly, take off part of the nourifhment from the 
other trees and plants. 

And where thefe ttocks have been allowed a proper dif- 
tance in the nurfery where they have grown, the wood will 
be better ripened and more compaét than thofe which have 
grown clofe, and have been drawn up to a greater height. 
The wood of thefe will be foft, and their veffels large ; fo 
that the fcions grafted into them will fhoot very flrong ; but 
they will be lefs difpofed to produce fruit than the others ; 
and when‘ trees acquire a bad habit at firft, it is difficult to 
reclaim them afterwards. ‘The ftocks moft adapted to each 
fort will be explained under their particular genera, and in 
confidering the nature of flocks. See Srocxs. 

Implements proper for the Work.—Thele are principally a 
neat {mall hand-faw, for cutting off the heads of large 
{tocks ; a good ftrong knife, with a thick back, to make’ 
clefts in the flocks; with a fharp pen-kmife, or budding- 
knife, to cut the grafts with; and a grafting chiffel and 
{mall mallet. Other forts of implements are fometimes ne~ 
ceflary in performing particular forts of grafting. 

But befides thefe tools, other forts of materials are want- 
ed in performing the bufinefs, fuch as bafs-itrings, or wool- 
len yarn, to tie the grafts with; and a quantity of good 
tough clay, which fhould be prepared a month before it is 
wanted, and kept turned and mixed, like mortar, every other 
day, in the following manner : 

A quantity of ftrong good clay, in proportion to the 
quantity of trees intended to be grafted, fhould be provided, 
and fome new well-fed horfe-dune broken in among it ; and 
if a little ftraw or hay be mixed amongtt it, it will hold to- 
gether the better. ‘The addition of a quantity of falt will 
alfo prevent the cliy from dividing in dry weather. Thefe 
fhould be ftirred and mixed together, putting water to them 
occafionally, in the manner of making mortar. ‘fhe whole 


fhould be hollowed like a difh, filled with water, and keps 
every 
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every other day ftirred. It fhould be carefully kept from 
being expofed to froft or drying winds; and the oftener it 
is wrought over the better it will become. 

Some have lately made ufe of another fort of compofition 
for grafting, which has been found to anfwer the intention 
of keeping out the air better than the clayey mixture. It 
is compofed of turpentine, bees'-wax, and rofin melted toge- 
ther ; which, when of a proper confiftence, is put on the 


ftock round the graft, in the fame manner as the clay is ufu- 


ally applied; and though it be not above a quarter of an 
inch thick, it keeps out the air more effectually than the 
clay ; and, as cold hardens it, there is no danger of its being 
hurt by froft, which is very apt to caufe the clay to crack, 
and fall off; and, when the heat of the fummer comes on, it 
melts and falls off without any trouble. In the ufing it, a 
tin or copper pot is neceflary, with a convenience under it 
to keep a very gentle fire with {mall coal ; otherwife the cold 
foen condenfes the mixture. It is neceffary not to apply it 
too hot, leit the graft be injured. A perfon a little accuf- 
tomed to this compolition, applies it very faft; and it is 
much eafier for him to work with than clay, efpecially when 
the feafon proves cold, 
In the bufinefs of grafting it is found, that in long-conti- 
“aued dry feafons the grafts are lable to fail in taking, which 
is fometimes probably owing to the improper choice of the 
grafts, as wellas to the dry weather. Great care fhould of 
courfe always be taken not to graft with weak fhoots, par- 
ticularly thofe taken from near the top, but fuch as are 
taken from the lower end of the fhoots, and in which the 
wood is plump and frefh: fuch as are fhrivelled feldom or 
ever take well. When any have miffed in the fpring, it has 
been advifed to cut off, about the middle or latter end of 
June, fome fine, healthy grafts of the forts that are wifhed 
to graft’ with, and to open the bark in the fame manner as 
for budding, inferting the graft with a piece of the former 
year’s wood. on it, and after this has been done, to rub in 
with a brufh fome of the compofition of Mr. Forfyth in a 
liquid ftate; then to warp bafs round it, as is done for 
{pring grafting, leaving about three eyes in the fhoot, which 
fhould be tied on with the bafs as haht as poffible; then 
covering the outfide of the bafs, thus tied up, with the com- 
pofition to the thicknefs of about one-eighth of an inch, as 
well as the end of the fhoot, to exclude the air and wet. In 
about three weeks or a month, the grafts {hould be looked 
over, to fee if they have taken. When the graft begins to 
fwell, it will throw off the compofition; in which cafe al- 
ways remember to apply more to prevent the air from pene- 
trating the incifion or wound that has been formed. 
About the month of September it fhould be examined 
whether the wounds are all healed up, and the two barks 
perfetly united ; which, if they are, flacken the bafs ; and 
when they are perfe€tly healed up, it may be wholly taken 
off ; butif not, the bafs mult be agaiu tied on, and covered 
with a compofition as before, letting it remain till the follow- 
ing fpring. It may then be taken off; and if it be found 
that the two barks have feparated during the winter, with 
the point of a fharp knife, all the brown part of the bark 
(which, if left, would infallibly bring on the canker) fhould 
be cut out, and the compofition rubbed into the wound. 
When the grafts have produced ftrong leading fhoots, the 
tops of them fhould be pinched off with the finger znd 
thumb; butif they have not fhot ftrong, they fhould not be 
cut ull the fpring, when they may be cut down to three or 
four eyes, according to their ftrength, to make them pro- 
duce horizontal fhoots, and form handfome heads. This 
fort of grafting fhould always be performed in moift or 
cloudy weather, if poflible, as under fuch circumftances the 
operation moilly fucceeds better. 
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It has been remarked by Mr. Forfyth, that rubbing a little 
of his compofition into the incifion will effeCtually prevent 
the canker, and in applying it round the graft, a much lefs 
quantity is fufficient than of the clay ; as it need not be: more 
than three inches round in grafting {mall {tems or fhoots, and 
in proportion for thofe which are larger. It keeps the 
fcion moift, When ufed in grafting, it fhould be of fuch a 
confiflence as to work eafily with the hand, or a knife, or 
{mall trowel, rather fofter than grafting-clay generally is. 
This method, on a fair trial, will, he thinks, be found « a 
fure, neat, and expeditious way of grafting.”’ 

In grafting, or budding, they fhould be per‘ormed as near 
to the upper fide of a bud as poffible, and the mof proper 
place for infertiug the fcions or buds is at the joints, a little 
above the crofs fhoot. ‘ 

And in refpeét to the forts of trees that will fucceed: 
upon one another, it may be obferved that all fuch as are of 
the fame genus, that is, which agree in their flower and 
fruit, take upon each other; hence all the nut-bearing trees 
may be fafely grafted on each other, as well as all the 
plum-bearing trees, as the feveral forts of plums, almond, 
peach, nectarine, apricot, &c.; butas many of them are 
fubject to admit gum from the parts wounded, as the peach 
and ne¢tarine kinds, it is found the fureft method to bud or 
inoculate them. 

All fuch trees as bear cones alfo do well upon each other, 
though they may differ in one being evergreen, and the other 
fhedding its leaves in winter ; as in the cedar of Libanus, and 
the larch-tree, which are found to fucceed upon each other ; 
but they muft be grafted by approach, as they abound witha 
great quantity of refin, whichis apt to evaporate from the 
graft, when feparated from the tree before it is joined with 
the ttock ; whereby they are often deflroyed. he laurel- 
likewife on the cherry, or the cherry on the laurel. All the 
matt-bearing trees are alfo found to take upon each other, 
and thofe which have a tender foft wood do well if grafted 
in the common way ; but fuchas are of a firm contexture, 
and are flow growers, mult be grafted by. approach. 

Itis likewile by this method that many kinds of exotic 
trees are not only propagated, but alfo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate in the open air; as 
by being grafted upon itocks of the fame kind which are 
hardy, the grafts are rendered more capable of enduring 
the cold, and the general effeéts of the atmofphere. 

Grartinc Wax. See Wax. 

Grartine Tool, in Lngineer'y, fignifies a kind of fpade, 
made very {trong and curving, ufed in digging canals, often 
called only a tool; fee fig. 50. CANALS, Plate VII. ‘ 

GRAFTON, in Geography, a town of America, in 
Windham county, Vermont, chartered by the name of ;Tom- 
linfon, but afluming its new name,in 1791. -It contains 
1149 inhabitants, and lies W. of Rockingham, adjoining. 

Grarron County, a county of New Hampfhire, bounded 
N. by Canada, S. by the counties of Strafford, Hillfborough, 
and Chefhire, W. by the itate of Virginia, and E. by the 
diltrict of Maine. It is divided into 50,townthips, and 17 
locations, and contains 23,093 inhabitants. : 

Grarrox, a polt-town in the county above-mentioned, 
13 miles S.E. of Dartmouth college, and 19 S.W. of Ply- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1778, and contains 682 in- 
habitants. Lapis {pecularis, of the beft quality, is found in 
this town ; it hes ina mountain about 20 miles E. of Dart- 
mouth college, adhering to the rocks of white or yellow 
quartz, and lying in lamine, like fheets of paper. 

Grarvrox, the Hofanamifco of the Indians, a townfhip in. 
Worcefler county, Maffachufetts, contaming 985 inhabit- 
ants ; 40 miles S.W. of Botton. 

Grarron, Cape, a cape on the coaft of New ae. 
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fo called by Cook in 1770. S. lat. 16.57’. W.. lone. 
214” 6!. 

Grarton J/and, the moft northerly of the Bafhee iflands, 
in the Eaft Indian fea. N. lat. 21° 8. I. long 118° 
14'; 

*GRAGNANO, atown of Naples, in Principato Citra ; 
i1 miles W.S.W. of Salerno. 

GRAHAM's Istanp, one of the Aladin iflands, in the 
Mergui Archipelago, about 6 miles in circumference. N. lat. 


rab Koy 
; CRAIC, or GRAIGNAMANNA, 2 polt-town of Treland, 
in the county of Kilkenny. Here isa good bridge over 
the Barrow, and the tide Hows up. Itis 58 miles S. by 
W. from Dublin. 

GRAIN, Jouy Baptist Le, in Biography, was born, in 
1565, at Paris, where he was educated with great care, and 
in early youth he was introduced to court, and attached him- 
felf to the fervice of Henry 1V. He was appointed by that 
prince to the office of counfellor, and matter of requefts in 
ordinary to the queen, Mary de Medicis. His employment 
was in writing, and in attending on the education of his chil- 
dren. On their account he drew up Memoirs relative to the 
hiltory of France, which remained in MS. till the chancel- 
lor de Sillery perfuaded him to publifh a part of them. His 
firlt publication, which he printed in his own houfe, was en- 
titled, «« Decade contenant l’ Hiltoire de Henri le Grand, Roi 
de France et Navarre, IV. du Nom.”’ fol. 1614, in ten 
books. It comprizes the period from the peace in 1559, to 
the king’s death in 1610. He publithed a fecond decade, 
including the hiltory of that king’s reign, in 1618. The 
former decade was prefented to the young king Lewis XIII. 
who was highly delighted with the freedom difplayed by the 
author, and it was at his defire that the other was made pub- 
lic. Le Grain, though fortunate in pleating his fovereign, 
made himfelf many enemies by the honelty and candour 
which he difplayed in the narration. Attempts were made 
to procure a cenfure upon it from the Sorbonne, but they 
were unfuccefsful, that body declaring that they found no- 
thing in it deferving of cenfure. The real grounds of the 
objections to it were that the author had fupported the li- 
berties of the Gallican church ; that he had cenfured at- 
tempts to introduce into France thofe articles of the coun- 
cil of Trent, which had been rejected ; —that he difapproved 
the eftablifhment of new religious orders, and was not fa- 
yourable to the perfecution of heretics. For thefe fentiments, 
which ought to have endeared him to his countrymen, he was 


continually harafled by bigots, till at length an order was 


procured from the king for the fuppreflion of ail the copies 
of his work, which remained in his hands. The treatment 
which he experienced difeuited him with the court, and he 
went into retirement on his eftate of Montgeron, where he 
died in 1642. He left in MS. a manifefto relating to all 
the proceedings refpecting his book, which is faid to difplay, 
in glowing colours the difcouragements attending honeit 
hiftorians under an abfolute monarchy. He left likewife 
the third decade of his hiltory, and fome chronological 
ieces in MS. Moreri. 
GRAIN, GranumM, primarily denotes a fruit, or feed, 
ing inafpica, or ear. 
aii this fente, grain comprehends all forts of corn; as 
at, rye, barley, oats, &c. 

ete erent of. ‘There are three particulars obfery- 
able in every grain, whether it be wheat, barley, oat, or 
whatever elfe of that kind. Thefe are, 1. The outer 
coat or pellicle, which contains all the relt. This in the 
fame f{pecies of grain 1s tound to be very different in thick- 
* nefs in different ears, and as ithas grown in different foils, 
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2 The germ: er bud ; this is always hid within the feed or 
grain, and is the plant in miniature that is to arife from it. 
(See Bup and Gexm.) And, 3. The meal, or that fari- 
naceous matter which is inclofed in the {kin, and which fur- 
rounds the germ, and feryes to give it nourifhment when firtt 
put into the earth, before it is capable of drawing it from 
the earth itfelf. Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has 
treated of this at large. See Fecunpavion of Plants, 
GERMINATION, VEGETATION, &c. 

The whole ftruéture of the plant which produces thefe 
feeds is equally admirable. ‘The chaffy hufk is admirably 
adapted to fhield and defend the feed as long as that is ne- 
ceflary, and then to let it fall ; and the fialk, formed hol- 
low and round, is neceffarily at once light and ftrong, capa- 
ble of fuftaining the ear, without abforbing tco much of the 
juices deftined to its nourifhment ; and the beards of many 
kinds are a defence again{t the birds, that would otherwife 
deftroy the feed before its ripening. The covering of the 
feed is formed of two membranes, which meeting—in-a_tline 
onone part of the feed, form together that furrow we fee on, 
it. This is the place at which the feed is to burft open on 
being moiftened. Had not nature provided this means of 
the germ’s coming out, the toughnefs neceffary to the coat 
of the feed, asa defence from injuries, would have fuffered 
the farmaceous matter and the germ to rot together, within 
it, before it would have given them way to come out, and 
for the germ to grow. 

Nor is this the only ufe of this place of opening. ‘The 
great Creator of all things has provided thefe feeds, not 
only for afupply of the fame {pecies of plant, but for our 
food, and forthat of birds, &c. We have art enough to 
erect machines for the reducing of the farina to powder, and 
the freeing of it from its covering membrane ; but the birds 
eat it as itis, and it would pafs through them whole, and 
without doing them any good, were it not that the juices of 
the ftomach {welling it up, it burfts open at this furrow, 
and all the nutritive matter pours itfelf out. De Landes, 
Trait. Phyf. p. 62. See Farina, Fecura, Fiour, Brean, 
&e. ‘ 

For the laws relating to the importation and exportation of 
feveral forts of grain, as wheat, barley, oats, &c. See 
Corn. 

The cleaning and preferving of grain in a proper fweet 
condition have long been objects of confiderable importance, 
but it is probable that the latter cannot be effected for any 
great length of time. 

_ Different methods of managing grain, after being threthed 

out, are practifed by farmers ; fome keeping a large propor= 
tion of it in the chaff on the barn floors, while others, after 
having it cleaned, put it into facks, and place them in the 
fame fituation, or in fome room appropriated to the purpofe, 
until they can be fent to the market. But each of thefe 
methods is hable to much objeétion; as when it remaine 
for any length of time on low damp floors, it muft ob- 
vioufly foon become mufty, however much precaution iz 
taken to. prevent it, whether it be in facks, or in a loole 
itate without being cleaned. es 

There is another practice fometimes employed in \the 
more northern parts of Scotland, according to the author of 
“ Modern Agriculture ;°’ which is, that of twilting ftraw 
into large bands, or ropes, and, coiling them up in the manner 
of the cables of thips, placing the grain, when threfhed and 
cleaned, within the coils, in a fort of well, as it were. But 
as the grain in this way relts on the ground or floor, and, of 
courfe, is liable to imbibe damp, it is not léfs objectionable 
than the others, while it is much more troublefome, and 
mere expofed to lofs, 
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Tt has been advifed, in order to preferve grain in a proper 
flate after threfhing it out, to have it as expeditioufly as 
poflible cleaned from the chaff, when the air is in a dry 
itate, and put into a room, cheft, or bin, which is perfectly 
dry and free from any fort of moifture, until it can be 
properly placed in the granary, or be fent away for fale. 
‘This’ fhonld always be effected as early as poflible, as, by 
delayig the cleaning of the corn, the fample is very liable 
to be injured. 

The cleaning of the grain is performed in feveral different 
ways ; but where thrething-machines are in ufe, they are 
iow moftly contrived in fuch a way as to execute it at the 
fame time the threfhing is going on. The winnowing- 
machine is alfo frequently employed for the fame purpote, 
and anfwers perfectly well. And in fome fituations the 
cafling-/ hovel and /pry, or fiat broom, as well as the /cuttle, are 
made ufe of, the broom ferving to remove the chaffy parts 
and the more minute ftrawy particles which are feparated 
from the grain by the wind. This method can, however, 
only be employed with advantage where there is plenty of 
barn-room ; under other circumftances the winnowing-ma- 
chine is far more beneficial and proper. The practice of 
cleaning grain on the barn-floor, by means of the wind, is 
not only tedious and troublefome, but an extremely imperfect 
method. 

In whatever way the extraneous matters have been re- 
moved from grain, it fhould, as foon as the operation has 
been performed, efpecially in barley and wheat, be put 
through a fereen-machine, which, in moft of the more im- 
proved threfhing and winnowing-machines, is provided with 
this intention, and is thereby rendered free from all forts of 
fmall feeds and other foreign matters. In this way the ova 
of different forts of infects are alfo removed, and the pro- 
du&tion of the weevil, moth, beetle, &c. prevented, as well 
as the deftruGion which they commit while in their vermi- 
chlar ftate, guarded againtt. 

Screen machines may be had feparately from the others ; 
but the work of cleaning the grain’ is the moft readily, 
cheaply, and conveniently performed, where they are con- 
neéted with the other necefiary machinery. 

It has been fugrelted, that as the prevention of all forts 
of corn from being afieéted by the different caufes that 
have a tendency to injure it, when laid up for the purpofe 
of Keeping, depends upon its being put by in a perfectly 
dry condition, and on its being afterwards preferved in that 
fituation ; it is of much confequence, ‘in thefe views, to 
keep it, from the period of its being threfhed out of the 
{}raiv, as much as poflible from coming in conta¢t with the 
earth, ftone, or any other forts of floors that are placed near 
to, or upon the ground, ‘as they have conflantly a great dif- 
pofition to communicate moifture, and in that way injure 
ike grain that refts upon them. 

It is likewife found to be a highly beneficial practice to 
prevent, as mtich as poflible, the entrance of the atmofpheric 
zir, ‘whenever it is much loaded with humidity ; as from the 
vaft extent of furface that is expofed to its action, it is ealy 
to perceive that it muft be highly prejudicial to the corn, 
by imparting its moilture to it, as a fort of mucor, or moul- 
dinefs, is thereby brought on, that is attended with a mufty 
difgufting fmell, ard that prevents its keeping in a proper 
manner. In regard to the nieans of prevention, they mutt 
be differént in different cafes ; but much may be done in the 
firft of the above fituations, by cautioufly avoiding the 
foo’ general practices of permitting the corn to remain upon 
the threfhing-floors in the barns, particularly where they are 
of the earthy or ftoney kinds, too long after it is threfhed 
out, before it is cleaied from the chaif, and other ufelels 


matters: or, after it has been cleaned, by preventing its 
being depofited upon them, either in the loofe ftate, or in 
facks. And farther, by having great regard to the drynefs 
of the air when the bufinefs is performed. 

In inftances of the latter kind much is capable of being 
accomplifhed by having proper apparatus, fuch as flides, 
fhutters, and other fuitable contrivances, fixed in the pipes, 
funnels, and other openings, defigned for the purpofe of 
ventilation in the corn-chambers and granaries; which 
fhould be preferved, conftantly fhut in a clofe manner at all 
times when the air is much impregnated with watery parti- 
cles, fo as to prove hurtful to the grain. Damp and frofty 
weather are, of courfe, always improper for expofing grain 
to the air in, as it mutt, in fuch feafons, do great mifchief. 
But, befides air, light is effential in the prefervation of 
grain in thefe circumftances, as, where it is not admitted 
pretty. freely, a kind of vegetable mucor, or mould, as 
already noticed, is liable to fix upon the grain, and injure it 
greatly. The ingenious author of the ‘ Philofophy of 
Gardening and Agriculture,’”’ has remarked, that this pof- 
feffes the fame property as that of other fungufes, of grow- 
ing where there is fearcely any change of air, and in places 
where there is little or no light, provided there be the necef-_ 
fary degree of warmth and moifture. On the fame prin 
ciple, with the intention of retaining the grain in a ftate 
as free as poffible from dampnefs, it is fuggefted by the 
fame writer, that it might be ufeful to have well conftru@ed 
ftoves in the bottom parts of corn-chambers and granaries, 
for the purpofe of occafionally communicating fuch mode- 
rate degrees of heat to the grain as would be fufficient to 
dry up and expel any injurious moifture that it might have 
attracted in damp wet feafons. On this idea it has, indeed, 
long ago been recommended as fupported by experience by 
Mr. Tull, to preferve wheat, by expojing it to the action 
of a fun-fhine degree of heat upon a hair-cloth, in a malt. 
kiln, produced by the combuftion of clean ftraw, for fuch 
a length of time as may be neceflary to remove the dampnefs, 
as from four or five to ten or twelve hours, according to the 
proportion in which it may exift. But in this method the 
heat fhould be conitantly kept fo moderate as not to deftroy ” 
the vegetative property, or life of the grain, as, if that were 
the cafe, its putrefaction and decay would be promoted. 
The degrees of heat that would be the moft adapted to’ 
anfwer the purpofe, in different cafes, would be eafily regu- 
lated by thofe inftruments which are in general ufe for’ 
meafuring the heat and moiiture of the atmofphere. Thefe 
principles affift us much in reconciling the differences of 
opinion that have fo long prevailed in refpe& to the ufe of 
air in the prefervation of corn in granaries, as they fuffi-’ 
ciently fhow, that when admitted in its perfe@ly dry and 
elattic ftate, it muft be particularly ufeful in carrying off any 
moilture or difagreeable fmell that the grain may have ec 
tracted by remaining clofely heaped together for fome len 
of time; as, by the itirring that moltly accompanies” 
ventilation, it mult neceffarily operate ina very extenfive 
manner ; but that when applied in its moift heavy ftate, it 
muft be detrimental in an equally proportionate degree, by 
imparting its humidity to the grain, and thereby eae 


fort of muttinefs. y 

It is probable that the ventilation of grain is the moft 
completely effeGted by ftirring it by means of proper flides, 
doors, or other fimilar contrivances made in the floors, win- 
dows, and other openings of the granaries or corn-chambers ; 
but it is capable of being accomplifhed in a more flow and 
lefs economical manner by fhovels, rakes, and other fimilar 
tools. And in order that the work may be more readily 
aud more effectually performed, the grain flould not be 
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fpread ont too thickly over the floors of the granaries and 
corn-rooms. From one to two feet, or two feet and a half 
in depth, is confidered fully fufficient for the purpote, in 
proportion as it becomes more dry and the moilture more 
diffipated. When grain is heaped together to too great a 
thicknefs at firft, from the natural moiiture which it con- 
tains, it is frequently apt to heat, and thereby greatly 
injure the fample. Frequent fereening fhould likewife be 
had recourfe to immediately after its being depofited in the 
corn-rooms, and occafionally at other times as circumitances 
may demand. 

Other points have been fuggelted by Doétor Darwin, as 
neceflary to be attended to in this bulinefs, in order to 
perform it in the moft effectual manner ; fuch as thofe of 
having the doors, windows, and other priacipal apertures 
of the buildings placed in fuch a manner as to face the 
fouth, and as clofe to the ceiling as poffible, fo that the 
rays of the fun may enter with the greateft freedom. And 
in addition, the linings of all fuch corn-rooms {hould con- 
ftantly be formed of fuch materials, as have no tendency 
from their coldnefs to precipitate the moifture from the 
atmofphere, which is frequently the cafe with particular 
fubftances, when warm, damp, fouth-weit winds take place 
after cold or eaft ones, and in that way impart it to the 
grain that comes in contaét with them. It is alfo equally 
neceflary in all fuch cafes that the entrance of wet and 
moi(ture fhould-be prevented in an effectual manner, by 
having recourfe to proper fheltering boards, flides, and other 
eontrivances of the fame kind. 

There is likewife a particular fort of management necef- 
fary in the turning over and ftirring of grain in order to its 
complete ventilation, as when the corn is firft placed in the 
rooms it ftands in need of much more frequent turning over 
than afterwards, when it has parted with a confiderable 
proportion of its moiiture and is become fomewhat dry. 
For the firft month or fix weeks, once or twice in every 
week or ten days may be fufficient to anfwer the purpofe ; 
but afterwards for four or five months longer, about once 
in the fortnight may commonly be fufficient, and from that 
period only once in the month, except when the -feafon 
proves very moift, warm, and of courfe improper for keep- 
ing the grain well. fie 

In order to accomplifh this bufinefs different methods are 
in ufe; it is the cuftom in fome places to have empty {paces 
left on the fides of the heaps of grain and other parts into 
which they may be turned over when neceffary ; while in 
others, fquare holes are formed in the ends of the floors, 
and round ones in the middle, by which means the grain 
is thrown from the upper to the lower chambers, and back 
again, and of courfe becomes agitated and expofed to the 
air in a more perfeét manner. This is a method that 1s 
practifed with fuccefs in fome parts of the county of Kent. 
As, however, in thefe modes fuch frequent turnings are not 
only extremely troublefome, but expenfive, in confequence, 
efpecially in the firft cafe, of beimg performed by the 
Shovel, the plan of having fliding fhutters in the middle of 
the different floors fo contrived, as to have an inclination 
towards the centre of the granaries, has been had recourfe 
to; by the occafional-removal of which, and the opening 
of the windows and ventilators, the grain is turned and 
expofed to the influence of the air at the fame time with 
great eafe, conyeniénce, and difpatch. 

This mode of preferving grain was long ago found by 
Monfieur du Hamel to aniwer perfectly well, even in cafes 
where it had been laid up in a moift, damp, and improper 
ftate. 


There can be no doubt, however, but that graih may 
be preferved without having recourfe to the means of venti- 
lation, by depofiting it, when in a perfectly dry ttate, in 
deep wells, pits, and caverns that are free from any fort 
of damp ard moiiture, and fo far below the furtace of the 
ground that it canitot be affected by the heat orthe changes 
that take place in the feafons. . But though grain has bees 
known to have been preferved in this manner for a gy 
length of time in thofe countries where it is the pradtice 
to have it {tered up for times of fcarcity, it Is by no mea 
either a very fafe or convenient method. 

It muft be obferved, however, that in whatever manner 
grain is fecured, it is effentially neceffary that care fhould 
be taken that fuch portions as are in a foft damp flate, or 
which have been badly harvefted, fhould not, on any account 
be laid up with that which is ina dry condition and perfectly 
found ; from the quantity of moifture that is contained 
in it, and the tendency to germination that takes place in 
confequence of it, a mufty bad imell is-hable to be im- 
parted to the whole, and the fample either totally er ima 
great degree deltroyed. 

The practice of expofing grain to the free a€tion of th 
atmofpheric air, has been difcarded by fome inconfequence 
of the ova or eggs of infects being liable 
depofited among the grain, but it would feem more pro- 
bable, when the economy of fuch infects is well confidered, 
that their ova were either depofited originally among the 
grain in fuch fituations, or brought in with different parcels 
of it from different places. On this account it is evident 
that great caution fhould be ufed in furnifhing frefh parcels 
of grain for being laid up, and that the fereen fhould be 
conitantly employed before putting it into the rooms. 

It is, however, pretty certain that where grain is to be 
preferved for much length of time, though it may without 
doubt be fafely kept in the ways that have been already 
mentioned ; yet it is moit probably not only a much better, 
but more certain and economical method to let it remain 
unthrefhed from the ear in the ftacks in which it has been 
built, particularly where they reft upon ftaddles that are 
properly conftructed for the purpofe. 

It may be proper to obferve, that where grain is to be 
long preferved after being threfhed out, there fhould always 
be proper buildings of the granary kind provided for its 
reception, the fizes of which fhould be proportioned te 
the extent of the farm, being conftantly adequate to con- 
tain about one-half of the grain-produce after it has bec 
threfhed out and cleaned. 

In cafes where the grain is ground and preferved after- 
wards in the ftate of meal, it 1s the ufual and by far the 
beft mode to pack it very clofely by means of treading or 
ramming it into dry, clofe, {mall rooms, or large chelts, as, 
in this way, when laid up in a proper condition, it will 
keep for a very great length of time quite fafe and free 
from mifchief. 

But, notwithitanding the cuftom of preferving grain ir 
ftacks and granaries, from the convenience of it, may, in 
fome initances, be beneficial, not only to the farmer, but 
the public, and, confequently, in fome meafure neceffary, 
itis clear from the trials that have been already made, that 
the ftoring of grain in either way fhould be carried to as 
fmall an extent as poffible, as it has been afcertained that 
there is a conftant decreafe taking place in its weight frona 
the period at which it has-been harvefted or laid up, but 
that this lofs is far greater at firft, than after it has been 


kept fome time, 


as 


that way to be 
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Effays, publtifhed by Doctor Hunter, the lofs is fated by 
Mr. Holt to be in the following preportions in different 
forts of grain : 

In Wheat. 


On being rubbed out in the hot-fun, and 
weighed the 31ft of Auguft, 1789, 


lb. oz. drs. 


foon after being cut, afforded @ -2 Ht 
@n being weighed again on the 18th of 
Oetober - - - - =v) 2 halt 
- Lofs of weight, per bubhel, of 7olbs. 
nearly = - - - - - =a 1Onl Se 3 
Or almoft-one-tenth of the whole in ferty 
days. 


Of this wheat, thirty-two grains weighed 

one penny-weight. 

Tt is, however, remarked, that this is the greateft pof- 
fible lofs that the grain ean fultain, as though it was ina 
full ftate of maturity or ripenefs, it had neither had the 
benefit of being dried by expofure to the fun after being 
at, nor undergone the procefs of fermentation after it was 
put together. 


In Wheat. 


Another quantity, weighed on the zzdof /U, oz. drs. 


October, produced = 7 ape) Opes 
Weighed again 24 days afterwards, af- 

forded . - - - =a) Ome 
Lofs in that time per bufhel, at the rate 

of - - - - - ile aoa lle Te 
A further quantity, weighed on the 8th of 

January, 1790, produced = ES Litoje yi Aa 


Lofs per bufhel, on being weighed again 
32 days afterwards, at the rateof - 2 0 15 


In Barley. 


On being weighed on the ad of September, 

under fimilar cireumftances, produced On Ze 
On being weighed again on Orlober the 

1th, afforded - - - =e (0 ual 


Lofs of weight fer bushel of 60 Ibs. 8. 4. 22 
Or about one-feventh of the whole in 47 

days. 
Twenty-four grains of this barley were 

found to weigh one penny-weight two 

grains. 


In Oats. 


With this fort of grain no experiment appears to have 
been made by the writer, but there can be no doubt but that 
the lofs muft be equally great as m any of the other forts. 

The refults of thefe trials render it fufficiently evident, 
that the more expeditioufly grain ts brought to the market, 
the lefs isthe lofs. which is fuftained by the cultivator. 
OF courfe it fhould never be laid up or kept in any other 
way longer than circamftances render it neceflary. But in 
addition to the lofs that has been feen to occur from the gra- 
dual diminution in the weight of the grain in confequence of 
the diffipation of the more moift particles which it contains, 
there’are others that arife oecafionally from the ravages of 
different kinds of ve 1, and the effets of damps, muilti- 
uef{s, and feveral other caules. 
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In regard to the prefervation of grain from the depreda 
tions of infeéts, and other fimilar animals, it may probably 
be the belt accomplifhed by a timely and frequent ufe of the 
{ereen, with proper ventilation, as has been noticed above. 
Where the injury is produced by the weevil, the moth, or the 
beetle, it has always ceafed at the period when thefe vermin 
appear, as they are, when in this itate of exiftence, merely 
propagators of their feveral refpective kinds of vermiculi, 
which, while they continued in that dtate or form, produced 
the injury. 

In their ultimate or infeét ftate they eat or confume very 
little, their bufinefs being principally that of depofiting their 
ova or eggs, which they do by a fort of unerring infting, in 
fituations where the large colleétions of grain are fure to fur- 
nifh food for their fucceflors during the period in which they 
are in the vermicular ftate. It is confequently a matter of 
great moment to prevent the generation of them, by the 
deftruction of the eggs before they are hatched, which is 
ufually the beft performed by having recourfe to the {ereen, 
and expofure to a free air, as has been already fhewn. The 
frequent flirring of the grain breaks the cohefion of their 
ova, by which the nidus of fuch minute vermiculi is deftroy- 
ed, as on hatching they collect together, and fpin or weave 
numerous nefts of a cob-web-like fubftance for their own fe- 
curity and protection. Anda great number of grains are 
attached together by them to thefe nefts, by an infinity of 
{mall threads, both for their fafety and food. Confequently, 
when their habitations are broken and feparated by the ufe of 
the fcreen, they fall through its {mall interftices, and are ca- 
pable of being eafily removed with the duft and other refufe 
matters: and fuch as efcape the early fereenings are de- 
ftroyed by thofe that follow, and the grain of courfe little 
injured by the operation, being only rendered more clean and 
free from impurities. See Harvestine of Grain, Reapine 
of Grain, and STACKING of Grain. 

Grain isalfo applied to the fruits or feeds of divers plants, 
as a grain of millet, of pepper, &c. 

Gravy is alfo extended io. a minute body, or parcel of a 
body pulverized. In which fenfe we fay, a grain of fand, 
a grain of alt, a grain of gunpowder, &c. ‘ 

Graty denotes alfo a {mall weight, ufed in eftimating di- 
vers fubflances. ’ ; 

The grain is the fnalleft of all weights known in Eng- 
land. It is taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and well dried. By 
iat. 12 Henry VII. cap. 7. every fterling or penny-weight 


"was to weigh thirty-two fuch grains; but now twenty-four 


grains make a penny-weight, and'twenty penny-weights an 
ounce. See Penny and WrIGHT. 

The grain is troy weight, and ufed in the weighing of 
gold, filver, jewels, bread, and liquors. 

Among the ancients, the grain was the fourth part of the 
filiqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the twenty-fecond of 
the drachma. It coincided with lens. 

Fernelius, lib. iv. cap. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it as 
a thing known and certain, that the grain is of the fame 
weight every where: but he is miftaken. | ‘Mr. Greaves, 
in his treatife of the Denarius, in his Mifcell. Works, vol. i. 
p- 276. has fhewn, that 179 Dutch grains, which Snelliug 
had found to be the weight of a Philip of gold, only amount 
to 1344 Englifh grains. Add, that Monf. Perrault has 
computed the Trench grain to be lefs than the Englifh, and 
yet bigger than the Dutch; to the Englifh, it is as158 
to 1344; and to that of Holland, as 153 to 179. See 
Wrcurt. 

The grain ufed by the apothecaries is the fame with that 
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of the goldfmiths ; though they make a difference in the 
weights raifed from it. ‘hus, 20 grains, with them, make 
a feruple, 9; 3 feruples, a drachm, 3; $8 drachms, an 
ounce, 3, &c. 

The carat ufed in eftimating the finenefs of gold, as well 
as in weighing diamonds and precious ftones, is alfo divided 
into four grains ; and the carat is about the one hundredth 
and fiftieth part of an ounce troy, according to Mr. Jeffreys, 
in his treatifeon Diamonds and Pearls. 

Hence, the jewellers’ grain is to the troy grain, inverfely, 
as Goo is to 480, that is, directly as four to five. 

Grain, in Englith troy and apothecaries weight, is the 
48oth part ofa troy pound == 20 mites = 480 droits =g600 
periots = 230400 blacks, of the aflayilts, =. 820386 French 

grains = .06475 grammes of the new weights of- France 
= .000142857 pounds avoirdupoife. 

Grain, a weight in France, = 1.21893 Englifh troy 
grains = .00017413 Englith pounds avoirdupoife =.05 31217 
gramines of the new weights. 

Gratrn is a'fo ufed for the figure or reprefentation of 
grains on ftones, ftuffs, leathers, &c. Thus we fay, moroc- 
co has a bolder and richer, that is, a larger grain, than fha- 
green. 

In fome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarfer. 
Steel is known by its grain, which is much finer than that of 
Gron. 

Graty, in Mining, is applied by quarry-men and mafons 
to the minute ficures in mott blocks of ftone, by which they 
are difpofed to {plit moft eafily in fome certain direétion, 
than in any other, ae wood is difpofed to fplit in the direétion 
of its grain. Beat, fheet, lamella, and ftratula, are other 
terms of almoft fimilar import. Experienced mafons can 
generally difcover the grain of the moft homogeneous or per- 
fe& free-itone blocks, or fuch as will cut with equal eafe 
in any direftion, and this they often do, by obferving the 
direGtions of the very minute plates of mica, or filver, as 
they call it, which are frequently found arranged, in the 
dtone, in the direGtion of the grain, or beat of the ftone ; 
which, it muit be obferved, is not always that of the beds or 
ftratification, many rocks having {tratula which crofs their 
beds obliquely,- often at an angle, of from 30° to 45° with 
the bed or plane of the ftratum; and fuch ftratula, not un- 
‘commonly, difpofe the {tone to fplit into flags or paviers or 
even tile-{tones, or flates for houfes, and into the molt thin 
and perfect lamina. Sometimes thefe oblique ftratula crofs 
ftone beds of. very great thicknefs, and have been frequently 
mittaken, by inattentive obfervers, for the ftratification itfelf, 
as Mr, Kirwan obferves of the argillites or flates, p. 283 
of his “ Geological Effays.’” See Srraruna and 
STRATA. - 

Grain, Cochineal. See Cocnrerau. 

Grain, Scarlet. See ScarLer. 

Graty, Oily, in Beiany. See Myscrum. 

Grain, Tin. See Srreamiye and Tan. 

Grains, inthe Materia Medica, or the feeds of vegetables, 
are dillinguifhed into emulfive, which yield a contiderable 
quantity of mucilage and oil, which may be feparately ex- 
traéted from them; fuch are almends, and the feeds of 
‘almoft all fruits ; and farinaceous, which are entirely com: 
pofed of a dry fubitance, eafily reducible inte a fine powder, 
called meal. Of this kind are the grains of all graminous 
and leguminous plants. : ! 

Grains, im Rural Lconamy, aterm applied to the remains 
of different fubftances of the grain kind atter they have been 
employed in the brewing of beer, or the diftillation of fpi- 
rituous liquors, ‘I'hey are in much ufe by the farmers arid 
cow-keepers near large towns for the feeding of variqus de- 


{criptions of domeftic animals, fuch as milch cows, hors, 
fowls, geefe, ducks, &c. as well as fometimes for the fatten« 
ing of neat cattle. In this laft intention, it is however necef- 
fary to mix other fubftances with them, fuch as cood pol- 
lard, coarfe ground oatmeal, &c. It mutt be obferved, that 
thefe matters can only be made ufe of while they are ina 
frefh ftate with advantage. It is of courfe neceflary, parti- 
cularly during the more hot fummer months, to employ fuch 
means as are proper for preventing their running into a ftate 
of fermentation, which would render them wholly ufelefs. 
This is ufually effeéted by having them well prefled and 
trodden down into large vats and cifterns formed deeply in 
the ground, and covered from the aétion of the air. In this 
way they may be kept perfectly fweet and fit for ufe fora 
contiderable length of time. See Cow-KrEpriye and Srath 
Prepinc. 

Grains of Paradifz. See Mrvza. 

Grai-Coa/, Malaguetta, or Pepper-Coaft, in Geography, 
a country of Guinea, extending about 300 miles along the 
coaft of the Atlantic from the vicinity of Cape Palmos to 
that of the river Mefurada, but its limits are not precifely 
afcertained ; and bounded by the country of the Foulahs, 
or the Sierra Leona country on the weft, and the Ivory 
Coat on the fouth-eaft. . It derives its name from the oreat 
quantity of Guinea pepper which it produces. The climate 
is infalubrious, and is found to be particularly noxious to 
Europeans, The productions of this country are peafe, 
beans, gourds, lemons, oranges, bananas, and a kiad of nut 
with a thick. fhell, which is a moft delicious fruit. The 
palm-wine and dates are in high perfection ; cows, hogs, 
fheep, and goats, are very plentiful; but this country derives 
its chief wealth from the abundance of Guinea pepper, or 
grains of Paradife, called Malaguetta by the Portuguefe, 
which it produces. It fupplies alfo a contiderable quantity 
of pimento. Its commerce has alfo very much contited in 
ivory and flaves. The natives are reckoned temperate and 
abitemious ; but they are faid to allow Europeans every 
kind of familiarity with their females, and to invite them to 
love-banquets with their own wives and daughters. They 
are actuated in common with other negroes, by an invincible 
propenfity to {teal, not only from ftrangers and foreigners, but 
from the neareit of their own kindred. Their language is 
peculiar to themfelves, and difficult of attainment. Their 
trade is carried on by figns and tokens, fome of which are 
not very decent.- The natives are, in general, well-formed, 
and handfome in their perfons and features. Their common 
drefs is a “* paan,’’ or unfhaped piece. of cloth round the 
wailt. They are extremely fubject to hernias and rup- 
tures. They have among them fome excellent mechanics, 
fome of whom underftand and praétife the art of tempering 
tteel, making arms, and all fteel inltruments, and conftructing 
canoes; others have introduced improvements in hufbandry, 
particularly with refpeét to the method of cultivating rice, 
millet, and Guinea pepper. Their king, called « taba,” 
“taba {cyle,’. or ‘ taba {cil,’? exercifes defpotic authority 
over his fubje&ts, and never appears abroad without the 
utmoft pomp and magnificence ; and he receives from the 
people a degree of veneration and awe, which belongs to ; 
fuperior beings. They are faid to be believers inva future 
{tate, which appears by the ceremonies performed to the 
fouls of the deceafed, and the prayers they, offer for a happy 
meeting in another world.' Phey welcome the new moon 
with fongs, dancing, and every kind of diverfion ; and theic 
fuperftitious regard for forcerers is extrerhe. 
_ The fole employment of many of the negroes, efpecially 
about the river Seltos,’ is. filhing, ‘which they. perform in 
their canoes by a hand-line and. hook; The artiits of Seitos 
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are alfo peculiarly expert in their manufacture of iron and 
metals. 

The Portuguefe pofleffed for many years an independent 
and uncontrouled conneétion with this country ; but in the 
year 1664 the Englifh and Dutch, perceiving the advantages 
which were derived from their commerce, interfered, and 
their rivals prevailed to fuch a degree as to drive the 
Portuguefe fettlers into the interior parts of the country, 
where they united themfelves with the natives; and from 
this intercourfe fprung that mixed progeny of Maulattocs, 
who are more numerous here than in any part of Guinea. 
The {mall remnant of trade now pofleffed by the Portuguefe 
is entrufted with thefe perfons, to whom they give the ap- 
pellation of the hidalgos or gentlemen, having profelyted 
them to their forms of Chriftian faith and practice, and 
initiated fome of them into holy orders, whom they employ 
in propagating their notions of Chriftianity. 

The nionths moft favourable to trade on this coaft are 
February, March, and April; {mall veffels, which are 
capable of failing up the rivers into the country, are more 
convenient than large fhips; and it fhould be recolle@ted, 
that the S.S.E. winds begin to blow in the month of May, 
and they bring with them heavy rains and tornadoes, with 
terrible thunder and lightning, extremely dangerous to 
fhipping. 

GRAINE, an ifland ia the mouth of the river Thames, 
about 34 miles long, and 24 broad, feparated from the coaik 
of Kent by a narrow channel, called the “ Stray,’’ or 
« Yenlade."’ It is low, flat, and marfhy, and has upon it 
only a number of detached huts, with fome falt works. N. 
lat, 51° 27'.. E. long. 0° 42’. 

GRAINED Mepats. See Mepat. 

Crofs GRAINED Stuff. See Cross Grained. 

GRAINGER, James, in Biography, a phyfician and 
poet, was born at Dunfe, a fmall town in the fouth of 
Scotland, about the year 1723. After finifhing his {chool 
education, he was fent to Edinburgh, where he commenced 
his medical ftudies ander profeflors who were highly cele- 
brated through the medical world, and in due time he 
received his degree of M.D. He commenced his profef- 
fional career as furgeon in the army, and in that capacity 
he ferved in Germany, under the earl of Stair, till the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. He afterwards fettled’ in 
London, and pratifed as a phyfician. He here obtained 
and cultivated the friendfhip of feveral diftinguifhed literary 
men,’ particularly of Shenitone and Dr. Percy, afterwards 
bifhop of Dromore. While in London he publithed his 
tvanflation of the elegies of Tibullus; but this work did 
not receive the approbation to which he thought it entitled, 
efpecially from Dr. Smollet, whofe criticifms were the oc- 
cafion of a long paper-war between them, and produced an 
ureconcileable difference. Probably his fuccefs in prattice 
ia London was not great, as he embraced an offer of fet- 
thng advantageoufly in the ifland of St. Chriftopher, in the 
Wett Indies; where, by marriage, he became conne&ted 
with feveral of the principal families, and praétifed his pro- 
felon with great fuccefs. He continued, however, to 
cultivate His attachment to the mufes, and wrote, during his 
jeifure Nours, an interefting poem “ On the Culture of. the 
Sugar Cane.”? He likewife compofed a treatife “ On the 
Diteafes of the Weft Indies,’ for the ufe of the plante?s. 
At the conclufion of the war, he paid a vifit to his native 
country, and at the fame time publifhed his poem, with 
copious notes relative to the natural hiltory of the ifland. 

e afterward returned to St. Chriftopher’s, and continued 
to praétife till the beginning of the year 1769, when he 
was feized* with a fever, which thes raged ih the ifland, and 
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died. Dr.. Grainger was benevolent in his difpofition, 
engaging in his manners, and an able phyfician: he ranks 
alfo confiderably above mediocrity as a poet. An ‘ Ode 
to Solitude,” and “ A Weft Indian Ballad,’ (the latter 
publifhed in Dr. Percy’s colleétion) have been much ad- 
mired. He publifhed feveral medical traéts. Hutchinfon. 
Biog. Med. 

GRAINGER, in Geography, a county. of America, in the 
diftrict of Hamilton, Teneflee, formed of parts of the 
counties of Knox, Jefferfon, and Hawkins, and bounded 
N. by Virginia and Kentucky. Its chief town is Rutledge. 
It is very mountainous, interfperfed with fertile valleys. 
It contains 7367 inhabitants, of whom 496 are flaves. 

GRAINING, in Jchihyology, the name of a fith found 
in the Merfey, near Warrington; it refembles the dace, 
but is more flender, and has a ftraighter back. See Dacr. 

GraininG Board is a board ufed by the curriers, to give- 
the grain to their leather. 

It is made with teeth, or notches, running quite acrofs ; 
into which the foft, moiftened, fuppled leather being 
prefled, its furface readily takes the impreflion. See 
Curryine. 

GRAINVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, ia 
the department of the Eure, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diitrict of Les Andelys. The place contains 393, and the 
canton 10,846 inhabitants, on a territory of 185 kiliome- 
tres, in 32 communes. 

GRAKLE, ia Ornithology. 
DISEA. 

GRALLA, the fourth order of birds, comprifing thofe 
which have the bill cylindrical, and a little obtufe; tongue 
entire and flefhy ; and the legs naked above the knees. 

GRALLATORIE. See Crassirication. 

GRAMAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrid of Gourdon; 22 miles N.N.E. of Cahors. N, lat. 
44° 47'. E. long. 1° 49’. The place contains 1842, and 
the canton 9888 inhabitants, on a territory of 275 kilome- 
tres, in nine communes. 

GRAMAYE, Jouy Baptist, in Biography, a writer 
of hiftory, was a native of Antwerp, and flourifhed in the 
early part of the 17th century. He iudied at Louvain, 
and became profeflor of rhetoric in that univerfity. He 
was afterwards hiitoriographer to the Low.Countries, and 
obtained fome other offices of truit and honour. He tra- 
velled through the greater parts of Germany and Italy, and 
proceeding from the latter country to Spain, he was made 
captive by an Algerine corfair and carried to Africa. How 
he obtained his releafe does not appear, but his writings 
prove that he had been an attentive obferver of that country. 
Upon his return to his native land, he travelled into Mora- 
via and Silefia, and in the latter province he was, by cardi- 
nal Dietrichftein, placed at the head of a college. He died 
at Lubec in 1635, leaving behind him many works, which 
fhew that he was unqueftionably a man of great learning. 
He wrote in profe and alfo in verfe. Of the former are 
“ Africe Illuitrate, lib. x.” gto. 1622: “ Diarium Algeri- 
enfe;’’ “ Peregrinatio Belgica;’’ ** Antiquitates Flandriz ;” 
and “ Hiftoria Namurcencis.’’ ‘The firft of this lift of works 
contains a hiftory of Africa from the remoteft periods to his 
own times, with geographical details ; and the fecond is the 
refult of local obiervation during his captivity. Moreri. 

GRAMEN, in Botany. See Gramina. x 

GramMeENn Murorum, Micalongiffima. See Festuca... 

GRAMINA, Graffes, a moit natural order of plants, 
the fourth of Linnzus, and the fourth order of. the fecond 


See GracuLta and Para- 


‘clafs in the Genera Plantarum of Jufflieu, who choofes to 


alter 


GRAMINA. 


alter the appellation of it to Graminee. The Latin word 
gramen is fuppofed to be derived from gradiens, going or 
proceeeding along, in allufion to the great increafe of many 
of thefe plants by their creeping roots. 

Juffieu’s fecond clafs contifts of monocotyledonous plants 
with a fuperior germen. His definition of the prefent order 
is as follows. 

Calyx, (which he terms g/ume,) fingle or many-flowered, 
enclofing, m the latter inftance, two or more flowers, dif- 
pofed in two ranks in a little {pike or ear; it is moitly of 
two valves, rarely of one or of many, or altogether wanting. 

ach flower has a corolla, (called calyx by Juffieu,) refem- 
bling the before-mentioned calyx, moltly of two valves, 
rarely of only one, or altogether wanting ; the outer valve 
either beardlefs or awned. Stamens below the germen, of a 
definite number, except in the Pariana of Aublet, gene- 
rally three, rarely two, or fix, or one; thetr anthers oblong, 
forked at each end. Germen one, fuperior, accompanied at 
the bafe by two little feales, not always evident. Styles 
often two, with two feathery fligmas; fometimes one, with 
u fimple or divided itigma. Seed in either inftance folitary, 
naked, or often clothed with the permanent inner valve of 
the corolla. Hmbryo {mall, attached below to the fide of 
the farinaceous and much larger a/bumen. ‘The lobe of the 
embryo in germination is permanent and feffile along with 
the annexed albumen, attached on one fide, at the bottom, 
to the primary fheath which furrounds the plumula, or bud 
of the future plant. 

The roots are fibrous and capillary. Stems or culms cylin- 
drical, either hollow or filled with pith, jointed or feparated 
into diftinét portions by knots, moftly fimple and herbaceous. 
Leaves alternate, generally folitary at each knot of the 
ftem, fheathing, their fheath f{plittmg down to the knot. 
Flowers either in denfe clutters, or fpiked upon a commen 
rachis, or panicled, concealed before they arrive at maturity 
in the {heath of the upper Jeaf. Some {pecies are monoicous, 
by an abortion of fome of the organs. 

Botanifts have differed much about the principles on which 
the genera of Grafles fhould be founded. Linnzus and Juf- 
fieu take into confideration the number of flowers, or rather 
florets, in each calyx; Haller in a great meafure rejeGts 
this, paying regard chiefly to the figure of the parts, which 
indeed 1s of prmmary importance. He does not, however, 
fufficiently attend to other equally important marks, as the 
diftinéuon, for inftance, between Poa and Priza, contitting 
in the incorporation of the feed of the latter with the larger 
valve of the corolla, and its deprefled figure. It were to be 
wifhed that the awns of grafles were permanent and con{tant 
in the fame genus, or at leaft fpecies, but though conftant 
in fome, as Avena, m others, as Avro/lis and Triticum, they 
are not fufficient to difcriminate fpecies. 

In the fexual fyftem Grafles chiefly belong to Trianiria 
Digynia. Some tew have proper monoecious, none dioeci- 
ous, flowers, and feveral are polygamous, having a few male 
blooms intermixed with perfect ones furmifhed with both 
ftamens and piftils, and were therefore referred by Linnzus 
to Polygamia. But this latter circumftance is fo common 
and variable, and caufes fuch unnatural feparations of f{pe- 
cies or genera, that botanifts have generally agreed to pay 
no regard to it in this family, but to clafs all fuch grailes 
by their perfect flowers, 

Linneus remarks that “ Graffes are the moft general of 
‘plants, conftituting almoft a fixth part of all the vegetables 
on our globe, efpecially in open fituations. There they 
multiply, and extend themfelves by creeping roots, to a valt 
extent. a confined and woody places they {carcely creep, 
but grow ere&t. They are the moft important of plants, 


efpecially as affording the chief fuftenance of animals whe 
feed on vegetables. ‘They furnifh the verdure of our fum- 
mers, and {pread a carpet over our meadows, Their leaves 
are not eafily damaged, even by our walking over them; 
and though winter deftroys their foliace, and ‘ 
fpring finds them dry and withered, they 
derful manner from apparent death. How folicitoufly has 
the Author of Nature proteéted thefe plants, by giving 
them fuch hard ftems, while they are perfecting their feed 
that cattle cannot readily attack them in that ftate ! ate 
on the other hand, they are fo contftituted, that the re 
their herbage is cropped, or hardly ufed, the better they 
thrive; and extend themfelves the more under ground. That 
they may be able to exilt in almoft every fituation, their 
narrow {piny leaves are purpofely contrived to infinuate 
themfelves between other plants. 

“ The creeping roots of graffes are formed like a tape- 
worm ; and are moltly fibrous, rarely tuberous or bulbous. 
‘They confitt of numerous joints and knots, each of which 
has its bud, capable of producing a new ftem, and the more 
they are feparated by the heavy tread of cattle, the more 
they multiply, thus conftituting the ftrength of the ve 
table kingdom. 

Very few grafles have any peculiar talte, moft of them 
having the infipidity of pot-herbs, though fome few are fra= 
grant, at leaft when dry. None are dangerous or poifonous, 
iq we except the intoxicating feeds of Lolium temulentum. 
They are the moft fimply conftruéted of all herbs, fearcely 
any of them having thorns, prickles, tendrils, ftings, braGteas, 
or other appendages. Their ftems are with us generally 
fimple ; in India frequently branched.. Leaves always fimple 
and undivided, moftly quite flat, and if one fide be fomewhat 
rounded, it is never that next the ftem. The theath of 
their leaves is often crowned with a membranous itipula, 
called by fome ligula, which clofely embraces the {tem in 
growing, to keep out water. 

“The fructification of Graffes is fo different from other 
plants that it was judged impoffible to reduce them to order. 
They were firft divided into Corn and Graffes, but the 
former differ from the latter merely in the greater fize of 
their feeds, which compofe the bafis of our aliment, as the 
{malleft of the grafs-feeds nourifh {mall birds. Ray firit 
examined this tribe fcientifically, dividing them by their 
habits or likenefles, but he traced out no jult limits. Tour- 
nefort, though a moft eminent botanift, was not equal to 
this fubje&t. Monti followed Ray, but examined the 
grafles of Italy only. John Scheuchzer, at the perfuation 
of Sherard, undertook ample and minute defcriptions of 
every grafs he could procure, but the herbage of all is fo 
fimilar, that his defcriptions, till he comes to the inflorefa 
cence, are too little contrafted. ‘They are, however, very 
exaét. Micheli firft contrived a method of arrangement 
founded on the {pikelets being fimple or compound, with 
an attention alfo to the fexual parts; but he fubjoined fame 
plants, termed graminibus affines, which have really no con- 
nection with them. If the fexes of grafles be attended to, 
then arrangement becomes lefs difficult. Their infloref- 
cence is either fpiked or panicled.” 

The principal writers on Graffes, befides thofe above. 
mentioned, are Schreber, who wrote in German, with fine 
plates, coloured or uncoloured, and who is very full on their 
qualities and ufes; Rottboll, who defcribed new or rare 
{pecies, with plates; Linneus the younger, in a thefis 
defcribing new genera of grafles ; Hoft, who has publifhed 
three folio volumes, with excellent coloured plates in the 
{tyle of Jacquin, entitled Gramina Auftriaca ; Leers, who 
in his Flora Herbornenfis has delineated and engraved all the 
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praffes of that Flora, with more exquifite precifion than can 
be found in any fimilar performance. Stillingfleet, Curtis, 
and Swayne have in England pyblifhed botanical and eco- 
nomical remarks on grafles, the latter giving dried {pecimens 
to illuftrate them. Many fpecies are admirably reprefented 
and deferibed in the Flora Londinenfis, and the fecond part 
of the firt volume of the Flora Greca contains 50 plates of 
rare and curious grafles, from the drawings of Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer, which are among the mott beautiful and perfect of 
their kind. 

The number of genera of graffes in Juffieu are Go, arranged 
in 13 fections, nine of which comprehend grafles with two 
ftyles, four thofe with only one. This diftinétion however 
is not one of the moft abfolute, even’in the fame genus. 
His fubdivifions are marked by the number of ftamens, or 
of florets, according to what we have mentioned above. 

Willdenow has in his Triandria Digynia 34 genera, befides 
five in Triandria Monogynia, Cinna in Monandria, and Nardus 
in Diandria ; he has moreover, in Hexandria, Ehrharta, and 
Oryza, ivall 43. He has five genera in Monoecia, making 
48 in the whole, befides the polygamous ones, which after 
the original plan of Linnzus, he refers to: Polygamia. We 
have not yet feen this latter part of his work: In the 14th 
edition of Linnaus’s Sy/fema Vegetabilium the genera of poly- 
gamous grailes are eight, only, Holcus, Cenchrus, Ifchemum, 
Manifuris, /Egilops, Spinifex, Andropogon, and Apluda. 
Willdenow places Cenchrus in Triandria Monogynia, we 
believe with great propriety, but the genus appears unna- 
tural with refpe@ to habit, and perhaps requires to be new 
modelled. 

Mr. R. Brown, in his Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandia 
a Lnfule Van-Diemen, has defined 35 new genera of this 
natural order; . Sporobolus feparated from the Linnzan 
Agroftis ; Polypogon of Desfontaines ; Pentapogon of Billar- 
diere ; Streptachne very near Stipa ; Amphipogon remarkable 
for having an awn to each of the five fegments of its corolla ; 
Diplopagon apparently too nearly akin to the laft ; Anifopogon 
very near the following ; Danthonia of Decandolle ; Glyceria 
of which we have treated in its proper place ; Triodia very 
near Poa; Eriachye fomewhat akin to Aira; Triraphis ; 
Edrofia; Eleufine of Gertner; Chloris of Swartz; Celachne 
remarkable for having its imperfect flower female, not, as 
ufual in graffes, male; Chamaraphis diftinguifhed from 
Panicum chiefly by the peculiarity of three ftyles ; Orthopagon 
formed of Linnzus’s Panicum compofitum and others; Pen- 
nifetum of Richard ; Neurachne refembling an Alopecurus ; 
Tfachue to which belongs the Meneritana of Herman’s Zeyl. 
243; Xerochloa whofe feed is inclo‘ed in the mner paper-like 
valve of the corolla; Dhuarea of Thuars in Perfoon’s Sy- 
noplis ; Zmp-rata of Cyrilli, which is Lagurus cylindricus of 
Linneus; -Dimeria near Saccharum.; Ophiurus ; Lepturus:; 
and Hemarthria; the three laft feparated-from Rottbilla ; 
Microchloa which is Nardus indica of Linneus ; sales 
recently formed by Willdenow of his Agroftis Matrella ; 
Hierochloe of Gmelin Sibir which is Difarrenum of Pillar- 
diere ; Tetrarrhena compofed of the Ehrharta diftichophylla 
of Billardiere with other fpecies; MMicrolena his L. Sipoides; 
Potamophila a water grafs near Oryza and Zigania ; and 
finally Leptafpis which has the afpect of Pharus latifolius.— 
[t is not wonderful that a country whofe natural productions 
are all.fo very anomalous with refpect to thofe of the reft 
of the world, fhould afford fo many novelties, even in fo 
natural and well-known a family as the graffes. 

GRAMINEA, in Antiquity, is applied to a crown 
formed of grafs, gramen, beltowed by the Romans on certain 
of their generals, in confideration of their having faved or 
refcued an army. 


-pofition of words. 
-right order of words ina fentence; while profody directs 
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The grafly crown, corona graminea, was but rarely con- 
ferred, and for fome fignal exploit; when, through the 
courage or dexterity of a gencral, an army reduced to the 
lait extremities had been faved, or delivered, and the enemy 

ut to flight. 

GRAMINEOUS Hexrss, among Boraniffs, are fuch as 
have a long, narrow leaf, with no foot-italk, é 

GRAMINIFOLIA, aname given by Dillenivs toa ge- 
nus of plants, called by Micheli and Linneus zannichellia: 

GRAMMAR, teaches the right ufe of language, or to 
{fpeak, to read, and to write a language with propriety. 
Particular grammar teaches the principles peculiar to any 
one language. Thus the Englifh grammar afcertains and 
teaches the principles which exclhufively belong to, and 
which diftinguifh the Enghfhtongue. ‘The French grammar 
profeffes the fame end with regard to the French; and 
this is the cafe with the grammar of any other language. 

When grammar is limited to any particular language, it 
is employed in its humbleit province, and may be confidered 
only as a mere mechanical art, the rules of which are little 
inveftigated, and have no other foundation than the practice 
of thofe who {peak and write that language. But when 
grammar, riling above the confideration of any one language, 


‘compares many languages together, and by this comparifon 


traces the principles which are common to them, unfolding 
by that means the nature and origin of {peech, the caufes by 
which it is divided into diftin& dialects, and the analogies 
which facilitated the growth and determined the idioms of 
each : grammar, in this extenfive view, aifumes the nature 
of a feience, and is juftly diltinguifhed by the name of general 
or univerfal grammar. 2 é 
That grammar claims the dignity of a fcience, in confe- 
quence of inveftigating the general principles of {peech, is 
evident from the flighteft confideration. All languages, 
however different, have many properties in common. They 
have in general the fame parts of f{peech, becaufe the ideas 
or things which they exprefs exit with little or no variation 
in the nature of things. Menalfo, in all ages and countries, 
have the fame organs of fpeech, which are fimilar in ftru€ture, 
however modified by peculiarities of enunciation. Finally, 
the fame great law of affociation regulates the mind of every 
man; and the political, moral, and religious inftitutions, which 
dire& the operations of this law, however remote in age 
and country, confiderably refemble each other. ‘To-thefe 
caufes it is owing, that the languages of all nations, ancient 
and modern, are marked by a fimilitude truly furprifing; 
and the more clofely they are examined, the more numerous 
will appear the points in which they all refemble each other. 
Hence may be jultified the conclufion, that as all the tribes 
of men originated in one family, fo all the languages of men 
are but ramifications of one original tongue. S 
Grammar has ufually been divided into four depart- 
ments, namely, ‘orthography, etymology, /yntax, and profody. 
Orthography teaches to form and to {ound letters, to analyte 
or combine fyllables, or to exprefs words by their proper 
letters. Etymology comprehends the claffification, the pro- 
perties, or, more properly {peaking, the derivation and com- 
Syntax prefcribes the government or the . 


the juft pronunciation, the poetical conftruction of -words, 
or fupplies the laws of verfification. But this diftribution 


“of the parts of grammar is neither ufeful nor accurate, as. 


they are not independent of each other. Etymology is a 
principle neceflary to account for phenomena in every de- 
partment, and is that upon which orthography is chiefly 
founded. We therefore difcard thefe divifions of grammar, 


and diftribute and confine our obfervations on this fubject 


te 
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te the origin, nature, claffification, and the properties of 
words. : 


. The Origin, Nature, and Claffification of Words. 
Cw) tha) 


Words have been defined articulate or figuificant founds, 
formed by the organs of fpeech, and ufed by common confent 
as figns of ideas. The propriety of this definition will appear; 
if we attend tothe mode in which words acquire their fignifi- 
cation. The beft method to teach a language, with which 
a youth is yet entirely unacquainted, would, if attended to, 
clearly unfold the nature and origin of fpeech in general. 
Suppofe abeok is held out before him for the firft time, an 
impreffion, phantafin, or idea of that objeé is thus conveyed to 
his mind by the organ of fight. While this impreffion con- 
tinues, fuppofe farther that the found book is diftin@ly ut- 
tered ; he will then have an impreffion or idea of the found 
conyeyed through the fenfe of hearing, which will be ren- 
dered more diftinct,if he himfelf betaught to enunciateit. The 
two ideas, namely, that of the obje@, and that of the found 
will:then, if long continued, or often repeated, coaletce in 
his mind, and become fo itrongly conneéted, that the idea of 
the object fhall fuggeft that of the found, book : and, on 
the other hand, the found fhall recal the object. The prin- 
ciple on which this coalition is founded, is a law of the 
human mind,-known under the name a/fociation of ideas; and 
the progrefs of the learner in connecting other ideas with 
other founds, is only a repetition of the operation, till the 
whole language is acquired. 

From this brief dcfcription, naturally follow a few in- 
ferences of imporfapce, to be obferved on this fubject. Fir/t, 
founds, though fo clofely connected by frequent ufe with the 
things fignified, as not to be feparated from them even in 
imagination, have no natural affinity with them. Any other 
found than book, moon for inftance, might have been aflo- 
ciated with that object in the mind of a learners and this latt 
name would as naturally, by ufe, be applied to book, as we 
now apply it to the object fo known in the fky. And this is 
the reafon why the fame idea is exprefled by different founds 
in different countries, where each found is rendered equally 
natural and familiar by repeated affociations. Secondly, as 
language altogether depends on an arbitrary compact be- 
tween found and fenfe, there exift not, in any regular polifh- 
ed tongue, fuch words as watural articulate founds. There 
are, indeed, in all languages, certain founds indicating de- 
fire or averfion, pleafure or pain, but thefe are natural cries, 
and not articulate founds; and they arife more from the 
ftructure of man as an animal, than from his rank as an in- 
telligent being, capable of forming diftin@ ideas, and ex- 
prefling them by articulate founds. Hence fuch founds are 
common to him with inferior animals, and abound moft among 
men in the favage ftate, where language is leaft formed. 
The above-explanation farther excludes what have been cail- 
ed faditious words, or words whofe found bears fome refem- 
blance to the fenfe. Some words indeed, of this kind, are 
fuppofed to exift in all languages ; but the fuppofition, we 
venture to affirm, is erroneous, the imagined fimilarity being 
altogether the effect of affociation. This principle, when a 
word 15 heard, inftantly fuggetts its. meaning, and while we 
overlook the fuggeition, we afcribe the fenfe to a fancied 
fimilitude between it and the found. et an idea be in your 
mind, when you hear a cock crow, or a bell toll, and you will 
immediately fuppofe, that the found of the cock, or of the 
bell, conveyed the entertained idea. 
cifely fimilar to that into which we fall ref{pecting the import 
of faétitious words. If there be any word in our language, 
er in any language naturally indicative of the fenfe, it is 
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‘This is a delufion pre-- 


cuckoo; and yet afk a foreigner, altogether unacquainted 
with Englifh, what the term means, and he will not by any 
means be able, from the found, to afcertain the obje& fig- 
nifted. ‘The word is a repetition of coo coo, which exifls 
in Greek under the form of 90%, and which in Perfian 
fignifies the found made by a ftrong emiffion of the breath. 
Hence the Perfians exprefs the ox-kind by caa, which we 
have borrowed and confined to the female cow, which origi+ 
nally meant a /owing animal. In Chaldee, cucéeo means a 
magpie, the found of whofe voice is very different from that 
of the cuckoo. We cannot help remarking, that if a fimi- 
litude between found and fenfe obtained in any part of lan- 
guage, it would appear more manifeft and predominant in the 
moft ancient languages, and efpecially in Hebrew, which we 
conceive by far the moft ancient, even-of the A fiatic tongues. 
But we venture to affirm, that not a fingle inftance of thé 
kind can be produced in that tongue. And this early fpe- 
cimen of human language 16 a fair prefumption, that the prin- 
ciple of factitious founds did not in the leaft obtain in the 
firft formation of fpeech. . 
From the above explanation we infer, in the shird 
place, that the names of things, at firft, were names of indi- 
vidual objects, and that man learnt in youth, to form generah 
ideas, /olely by means of language. Thuswithref{peé to theabove- 
mentioned youth, when he has conneéted the found book with 
the thing fo called, the word is only a fign of the individual 
book which was firft prefented to him. Prefently, however, 
he perceives the fame found applied fucceflively to other ob- 
jects of the fame kind ; and this application leads, and in # 
manner compels him to note thofe peculiar circumitances 
which diftinguifh each book, and thofe, on the other hand, 
which belong to that whole clafs of objeéts. As the found 
is not repeatedly affociated with the former, he forgets, and 
confequently overlooks them; while he combines the ideas 
belonging to the clafs, and retains them in a clofer and yet 
clofer union, under the term which was his inftrument in 
forming thofe ideas. In this manner are all our abjra®: 
ideas acquired; and language, as the mind rifes by means of 
it, from the contemplation of one to many objects, from in- 
dividuals to clafles, is the fole inflrument in acquiring them. 
Some indiftinct idea of this procefs was probably the cir- 
cumftance which Iced our celebrated grammarian, Mr. H. 
Tooke, to fay, (vol. i. p. 36.) ‘That the compofition of 
ideas was merely a contrivance of language ; that the only 
compofition was in the ¢erms, and that they are not ideas, but 
merely terms which are general and abftraét.’’ In another 
place, he denies the operations of the mind as influencing 
fpeech, and talks of the operation of language. ‘hefe, and 
fuch other remarks are, however, {fo palpably erroneous, that 
we cannot afcribe it to ignorance or inattention in fo 
enlightened a critic, but fuppofe them to have proceeded 
chiefly from a defire which pervades his works, of 
rejecting the ideas of others as unjuft, becaufe they 
were fnown, and confpicuoufly difplaying his own as 
right, becaufe they were new. The compofition of terms in 
grammar, is merely the derivation or combination of terms, 
by fuch laws as cuftom or analogy have previoufly determin- 
ed. Compofition of this kind, with which a grammarian, as 
fuch, has any thing to do, isas diltin& from the compofition 
of ideas, as found is from fenfe, or grammar is from logic. 
Language has no power but what it has derived from afoci- 
ation ; and he who {peaks of the operationof language, in- 
ftead of the operation of the mind, a¢ts the abfurd part of 
a man who afcribes to the pen, the motion of the hand which 
directs it. “If we can judge from his works, Mr. Tooke 
appears not to have ftudied the true theory of the human: 
4D mind ; 
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mind; and from the want of juft ideas on this fubje@, he 
has, as we fhall fhew in the-fequel, plunged himfelf and his 
readers in deep and manifold errors. 

As general or abflraét ideas, which are the chief ma- 
terials of {cience, are formed folely by the inftrumentality of 
language, we may hence fee the reafon why the ftudy of lan- 
guage ought to form the da/is in every fyftem of education ; 
and why fcience can flourifh only among a people previoufly 
acquainted with the arts of eloquence and compofition. ‘The 
philofophy of grammar, moreover, as it retraces the track of 
the human mind, ia the formation of its ideas, through the 
medium of f{peech, is the beit guide to the knowledge of its 
powers and operations, and confequently to their proper 
direction. Hence the only fyftems of metaphyfics and logic, 
worthy the attention of a philofophical enquirer, are thofe 
which are built on the foundation of grammatical analytis. 

But further, as words in the very commencement of 
every man’s education denote individual objects, and become 
figns of clafies or kinds by the fuceeffive application of each 
word to many individuals of that clafs, we might conclude 
that in the original language of mankind, if folely the effect 
of human invention, each term at firft was but a proper 
name of a thing or of a quality, and afterwards reprefented 
a greater number of individuals as the mind advanced im the 
principle of generalization. But this inference is contrary 
to the fa. The Hebrew tongue carries us back almoit to 
the infancy of human fociety, and, whether it be the original 
language of mankind or net, it prefents us with much fairer 
{pecimens of what language mult have been, than we can 
gather from any modern dialect. The primitive words of 
that language are founded upon the molt comprehenfive ana- 
fogies ; and the learner, in acquiring that tongue, inftead 
of being carried up from the individual to the fpecies, and 
from the {pecies to the genus, finds himfelf on the top of 
the moft extenfive clafs ; and in the formation of words hes 
made to defcend from general to {pecific terms, and from {pe- 
cific terms to proper names; fo that all the proper names which 
we mect with in the Hebrew recordsare really derived from 
gencral appellations. This phenomenonappears to uscomplete- 
ly toannihilate the fuppofition, that language is folely the 
fruit of human ingenuity. Mofes, in his hiftory, obliquely 
ftates, and, with his ufual brevity, accounts for the fact: 
“« And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beatt 
of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them ¢o 
fee what he would call them: and whatfoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.’’ The 
Arabic tran{lation, we apprehend, alone places this verfe in its 
proper light, by rendering ¢o fee, to caule to fee, i. e. to fhew. 
The author then intimates that God fhewed or directed 
Adam in the application of names to things. And what 
can be more probable, than that He, who formed the organs 
of man, fhould at firft inftru€t manin the proper ufe of them. 

Lafily, it follows from the above explanation, that 
words, as they are at firit affociated with ideas, are in ftri&t 
propriety figns of ideas, and not figns of things. For unlefs 
the idea be previoufly in the mind, there can be nounion by 
affociation of fenfe with found. The affociation takes place 
in the mind, and where the idea of the thing, and that of the 
found do not meet, there can be no formation of articulate 
found. The learner, however, is not fenfible of any diftin@tion 
between his, ideas and the external objeéts which are their 
origin or prototypes ;. and he refers the found immediately 
to its prototype, without being conf{cious that an impreffion 
or idea of itexilts in his mind. As, however, we know nothing 
of things but through the medium of our ideas, and as ideas 
mult depend for their properties and di{tintion upen. the 


things they reprefent, the above overfight is not produétive 
of any error or inconvenience ; and we may fay that words 
are figns of things, or of the ideas of things, without any 
prejudice to philofophical accuracy. This leads us to the 
claffification of fpeech, or its divifion into parts. 

The common diftribution in our own tongue is into 
nouns, articles, adjettives, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, 
prepofitions, ’conjunttions, and interjeGions. This divifion has 
obtained with little variation in other modern languages, and 
has been derived, on the authority of ancient grammarians, 
from the languages of Greece and Rome. The above claf- 
fification, however general and convenient ina pepular view, 
is by no means to be admitted ina philofophical grammar. 
And the few writers of this kind in Englith, or other tongues, 
have been fenfible of the inaccuracy of the popular divifion. 
The Oriental grammarians admit only three parts of {peech, 
the verb, the noun, and particles derived from thefe. Plato, 
whofe notion of language as a {cience mujt have been form- 
ed in Egypt, mentions only two, the noun and the verb ; 
tom. i. p. 261. Edit. Ser. And Ariftotle mentions no more, 
where he treats of propoiitions. (De Inter. c. 2.) But Mr. 
Harris, Herm. p. 38. thinks that thofe philofophers were 
not ignorant of the other parts of fpeech, but {poke with 
reference to logic or dialectics, confidering the effence of3 
{peech as contained in thefe two, becaufe they alone com- 
bined to make a perfect affertive fentence, which none of the 
reft without them are able to effect. But Ariftotle, in his 
treatife of Poetry, where he was to lay down the elements of 
a more variegated {peech, adds the article and conjunéion to 
the noun andverb. The latter Stoics, improving on the 
authority of Ariftotle, inftead of four parts, made five, by 
dividing the noun into the appellative and proper. Others 
increafed the number, by detaching the pronoun from the 
noun; the participle and adverb from the verb; and the 
prepofition from the conjunétion. The Latin grammarians 
went farther, and detached the interje¢tion from the adverb, 
within which by the Greeks it was always included as a 
{pecies. 

Mr. Harris, following Ariftotle and the elder Stoics, 
divides {peech into words that are fignilicant as principals, and 
thofe which are fignificant as acceffories, including under the 
former clafs /ub/antives and attributives, and under the latter 
definitives and conneGives. his diftribution is fet afide 
and ridiculed by Mr. Tooke, who fays, vol. i. p. 473; “In 
Englifh, and in all languages, there are only two forts of 
words, which are neceffary for the communication of our 
thoughts, and they are noun and verb. And as to the parts 
of fpeech, they may be either tao or tqwenty, or more. In the 
itrict fenfe of the term, both the neceflary words and the 
abbreviations are all of them parts of fpeech ; becaufe they 
are all ufeful in language, and each has a different manner of 
fignification. But I think it of great confequence, both to 
knowledge and to languages, to keep the words employed for 
the different purpofes of fpeech as diftin@ as poffible. And 
therefore Lam inclined to allow that rank only to neceffary 
words : andto include all the others, which are not neceflary 
to {peech, but merely /ub/itutes of the firft fort, under the 
title of abbreviations.”’ In this boafted divifion, as we fhall 
prefently fee, there is neither utility nor accuracy, andthe 
author was betrayed to it by a fecret with to place the novel- 
ty of his own fyftem in the moft confpicuous light, namely, 
that conjunctions and prepofitions are but abbreviations of 
nouns and verbs. 

Now it is fingular, that the divifion which we 
think the molt philofophical, and, therefore, the mof fimple 
and_ufeful, is that which is thus proferibed ina very laboured 
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treatife on grammar, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, (ar- 
ticle 11.) ‘The divifion of words into thofe which are 
fignificant of themfelves, and thofe which are fignificant by re- 
Zation, is abfolute nonfenfe, and has been productive of much 
error and myftery in fome of the moft celebrated treatifes on 
grammar. It is indeed probable, that any attempt to efta- 
blith a different claffification of the parts of fpeech, from 
that which is commonly received, will be found of little utili- 
ty, either in pradice or in fpeculation. As far as the former is 
concerned, the vulgar divifion feems fufficiently commodi- 
ous; for every man who knows any thing, knows when he 
ufes a noun, and whena yerb. With refpeét to the /a/ter, 
not to mention that all the grammarians, from Ariflotle to 
Horne Tooke, have differed on the fubjeét ; it fhould feem 
to be of more importance, after having afcertained, with 
precifion, the nature of each fpecies of words, to determine 
in what circumftances they differ than in what they 
agree.” 

If thefe remarks be juft, any attempt at a philofophi- 
cal arrangement of thej parts of language mutt be frivolous 
and ufelefs. But we regard the paragraph as a manifeft ac- 
knowledgment that the writer knew of no fuch arrange- 
ment, and that, as is often the cafe, he endeavours to confole 
himfelf and his readers, under the abfence of this knowledge, 
with the confideration that if attained it would not be ufeful. 
We fhall, however, attempt briefly to do what he thinks 
unneceffary to be done: but what we think not only ufeful 
and neceflary, but even effential, in a philofophical treatife. 
An accurate diftribution of our words, is but an accurate 
diftribution of our ideas; andas in logic we cannot think 
juftly, unlefs we know how to diftinguifh our thoughts ; fo 
we cannot with precifion reafon in grammar, unlefs we have 
previoufly diftinguifhed the parts of {peech. The fource of 
this diftinétion muft be fought in the nature of the ideas 
exprefled by thofe parts, and the enquiry, how many forts 
of words there exiit in human language, is merely, when 
direGted to its proper objet, how many forts of ideas there 
are in human knowledge. 

We have then ideas of things: we have ideas of the 
properties or attributes of things: we have ideas of the con- 
nedion of things, 7. e. of the arrangement of things, or of 
their increafe or diminution: finally, we have ideas of the 
relation of things. Nor have we an idea which may not rank 
with one of thefe claffes. And as language confifts of terms 
exprefling ideas, it confifts of terms which exprefs either 
ideas of things or the attributes of things, or the connection of 
things, or the relation of things. ‘The terms exprefling 
things are nouns, including fubftantives and the perfonal 

ronouns, which are only /ub/lituies for nouns, and there- 
ec in their nature, names of things. Saweer is an attribute 
of fugar, and fo is to think an attribute of a man; fo /ly of 
a bird; fo be of a being that exiils, and fo, moreover, Jov- 
ing, hating, ave attributes of fome creatures fulceptible of 
love and hatred; finally, the cireumftances which define 
things or diftinguifh them from others, may be contidered 
as attributes or properties of the things fo defined. The 
terms exprefling attributes may be called aftributives ; and 
include adjeétives, verbs, adverbs, participles, and defini- 
tives. The terms expreiling the relations of things are pre- 
pofitions; while thofe which exprefs the connection of things 
are conjunctions. And thus the moft comprehenfive, and, 
as we conceive, the moft philofophical divifion of {peech is 
into four parts, xouns, attributives, prepofitions, and conjunc- 
fions or conneélives; nor is there any language, however few 
or numerous its terms may be, which is not capable of 
being diftributed into thefe four clafles. As to the mter- 
jedlion, it muft be regarded as a found which is either inar- 


tisulate, or which, as far as it partakes of articulation, . 
partakes of the nature of a noun or of a verb. Having 
noted this diftribution, we, as not fy itematically writing oa 
grammar, fhall, in our remarks, follow the popular divi- 
lion. 

Nouns and attributives, to ufe Mr. Harris's language, 
are ignificant as principals, and we do not depart from phi 
lofophical accuracy, when we fay thit prepofitions and con- 
nectives are fignificant by relation. Our notions of the 
relations and conne¢tions of things arife by the principle of 
abftrattion from our notions of the things themfeives fo 
related or connected. If all ideas of things or actions were 
obliterated from our minds, the ideas of their affociated re- 
lations would be entirely obliterated with them. And as 
our notions of relation {pring from the objeéts fo related, 
fo language, following the rife and progrefs of ideas, has 
derived thofe terms which exprefs relations and conne@ions, 
from the terms exprefling the things and eperations fo re- 
lated and connected. In other words, prepolitions and con 
junctions are words which, by affociation, fowed from nouns 
and verbs as their real fources. If this be correét, what fhall 
we fay to Mr. H. Tooke, who affrms prepotitions, con- 
junctions, and other particles, to be fubftitutes for thofe necef- 
fary words, the noun and verb. If this affertion be put 
in clear language, it means that the relations of things, or 
of the operations of things, are fubflitutes for the things fo 
related; that is, the relation of cau/e and eff is a fubftitute 
for cauie and effect; the relation of Leginning is a fubftitute 
for things which begin; the relation of tnftrumentality 18 a 
fubftitute for that which is inftrumental; and the relation 
of end isa fubftitute for that which ends. Moreover, the 
feparation or concatenation of two or more affertions is a 
fubftitute for the operations fo feparated or connected. 
This 1s not philofophical reafoning, calculated to throw 
light on language, but a fophiftry calculated to confound 
the moft diftinét ideas which the human mind is capable of 
forming, and a jargon not to be equalled by any error or 
contradiction, which Mr. Tooke has fo feverely cenfured 
and ridiculed in Mr. Harris. Befides, terms to exprefs the 
relations and connections of things are not lefs neceflary 
than thofe which denote things and their operations. A 
language without conjunctions and prepofitions is not merely 
a fledge, (to ufe his own words,) which cannot be drawn 
along as fmoothly, and eafily, and f{wiftly, as a carriage 
with wheels, but is a fledge which has nothing to connect it 
with the horfe; nothing to direct it in the way along which 
it fhould be dragged. The noun and the yerb indeed may 
exprefs a complete propofition; but the inftances in which 
{uch fimple propolitions occur are very few, compared with 
thofe more complicated cafes where the ufe of prepofitions 
and connectives is abfolutely neceffary. The diftribution 
of {peech into neceflary werds and abbreviations, is there- 
fore, in this point of view, alfo frivolous and erroneous. 


The Origin and Properties of Nouns. 


Nouns are the names of things, or figns of thofe 
ideas by which we come to the knowledge of things. The 
term is a corruption of nomen, which is from op, while 
name came probably from the Perlian naam, which feems to 
be of the fame origin with the Greek word. Nouns may 
be divided into three clafles: names of tndividuals, names of 
Jpectes or kinds, names of abjlra® tdeas. To this may be 
added, as a fourth clafs, the pronoun, which is made the fub- 
ftitute or reprefentative of all other nouns. But we fhall 
confider this in the place ufually afligned to it by gramma- 
rians. Oneach of the above clafles we beg to make a few 
brief remarks, 
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* Names of individuals do not enter into the compo- 
fition of language; becaufe individual objects are too nume- 
rous to have each a diftin&t name; and becaufe language 
‘would then be changing in endlefs fucceffion, each term dy- 
ing away with the object it figmified, and another rifing to 
‘occupy its place. This is the reafon why proper names 
cannot be tranflated from one tongue to another, the indi- 
viduals fpecified by them, being confined to one time and 
one place, are not capable of being the prototypes of words 
in other times and places. Individuals, however, among 
men, animals, and places, which the purpofes of life ren- 
der it neceffary to fpecify, have appropriate names given 
them to diftinguifh them from all other individuals. And 
‘it fometimes happens that when individuals among men be- 
e€ome eminent for any attainment or profeffion, their names 
are ufed to defignate others who are eminent in the fame 
way. ‘Thus proper uames are fometimes converted into 
common names.” The former are called proper, as being 
peculiar to individuals, in eppolition to fuch names as are 
common to all the individuals of a clafs. 

The perceptions of the human mind, as we have ob- 
ferved, commence with individual objeéts: but we are foon 
induced to compare thofe objects; and on comparing indi- 
viduals together, we readily difcern a refemblance between 
them in fome things while they differ in others. The mind 
‘then feparates the particulars in which objects difér, and 
‘eolle€&ts into one ideatheir points of fimilitude. ‘Thus it 
‘forms ideas of claffes, or in logic called jpecies, compre- 
‘hending under them various individuals. After this the 
fpecies themfelves foon become fubjeéts of comparifon ; and 
excluding from each its individual qualities, the human 
‘mind formed thofe more general aggregates termed hinds, 
comprehending under them different {pecies, as the fpecies 
somprehend different individuals) Thus mankind claffi- 
fied all the objects around them, and acquired fpecific and 
generic ideas in nature, in art, and in abftraét qualities. 
Having, as it is fuppofed, firlt advanced in the claffifica- 
tion of their ideas, men gave names to each clafs, and thus 
‘acquired thofe general terms which are called {pecific and 
generic terms. But we have already fhewn that the pro- 
cefs ‘of the human mind, in the principle ef ab{traction, is 
the reverfe of this: general terms do not arife, as will 
appear evident if we attend to the commencement of edu- 
eation in ourfelyes and others, from general ideas, but, on 
the contrary, general ideas arife from general terms. The 
former have no exiftence till they are generated in the mind 
folely by the inftrumentality of language; the learner being 
involuntarily and paffively led by the fucceffive application 
of the fame word to different individuals of the fame clafs, 
to compare them, to feparate their component parts where 
they differ, and to combine them where they agree. In 
‘this point of view, grammar is the foundation of logic; 
and language, initead of being the offspring of human in- 
vention, is the fole medium of awakening the firft dawn 
of intelligence in the human mind, and points for its exift- 
‘ence to fome intelligence fuperior to man. 

Specific: and generic ideas being thus formed, the 
fubject matter of language is reduced, fo as to be commen- 
Jurate with the limited faculties of man; becaufe, though 
individual objects are infinite, the clafles comprehending 
them are comparatively few. The fubject matter of {peech 
by this means, moreover, is rendered permanent Bad! uni- 
verfal, or unconfined to points of {pace and time; becaufe, 
though particular things are local and tranfient, the fpecies 
and kinds of things are univerfal and eternal. This is the 
reafon why words which are unintelligible in one age and 
country are underftoed in other ages and countries; and 
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may be tranflated from ene tongue into another, withous 
ambiguity or error, where the prototypes exift in common. 
Farther, though general terms are often indefinite and un- 
certain, yet whenever they exprefs fpecies or kinds, they 
may be defined by afcertaining the feveral ideas which con- 
ftitute thofe fpecies or kinds. And as the properties which 
conftitute each clafs are found complete in each individual 
of each clafs, the name of the kind is applied to each of 
the fpecies; and the name of the fpecies to each individual 
included under it: and thus generic and f{pecific terms are 
employed by the affiftance of certain adjunéts hereafter to 
be confidered, to denote individuals. 

General ideas may be confidered as abftraét ideas, as 
they are generated by the mind /éfarating or abjtraéling 
from each object thofe particularities which conftitute 
individuality. But they are to be diftinguifhed, at leatt 
in a grammatical view, from that numerous and important 
clafs of ideas which we acquire by the more fimple aé& of 
feparating froma thing the quality which belongs to it. 
Thus, the attribute to think becomes thought ; and good is 
converted into gocdne/s. Abitract nouns of this kind are 
all, without exception, derived from wrbs and adjeGives, 
and formed by the fimple power of withdrawing a property 
from the fubjeé&t which fupports it, and giving it an inde- 
pendent exiftence in the imagination. Now, it is a fa& 
worthy of attention, that as general, fo abftraéted, ideas 
are formed by the fole agency of language, and would not 
have exifted in the flighteit degree, if words had not pre- 
vioufly been applied to exprefs the qualities of things. For 
as foon asa property was marked by an appropriate word, 
the feparate and independent exiftence of that word, recog- 
nized by the eye or by the ear, induced the mind, without 
an effort and, perhaps imperceptibly, to give the property 
fo defignated an independent exiftence alfo. Mr. Tooke re- 
jects the principle of abftraGtion, and would introduce in the 
room of it what he calls /udaudition. ‘Thus, according to him, 
goodne/s is that which is good; fying is that which flies : and 
under this erroneous and circuitous mode of explaining ab- 
flract qualities which he has borrowed from the neuter parti- 
ciple in Latin, he has attempted to bury out of fight the ope- 
ration of the mind in forming abitraét ideas. The exiftence 
of this operation, however, 1s too obvious to be denied with 
effe€t, and too important, in philofophical grammar, ‘to be 
abandoned on the authority of any perfon whofe acutenefs of 
intellect may enable him fometimes rather to perplex than to 
unravel truth. In conformity to his own theory, Mr. Tooke 
fuppofesfuch wordsas /cience, diligence, which are ab ftraG nouns, 
derived from the Latin /cientia, diligentia, to be neuter parti- 
ciples plural in enfia, a fuppofition contrary to the ana-. 
logy of the Latin tongue, which affords not a fingle in- 
flance of plural adjectives being converted into abftra& 
nouns, ' 

We cannot help noticing in this place an obfervation 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 13; ‘“ As all the objects 
which exift mult be either in the fame fate in which they 
were produced by nature, or changed from their original 
flate by art, or abftracted from fubftances by the powers 
of imagination, and conceived by the mind, as having at 
leaft the capacity of being characterized by qualities ;- this. 
naturally fuggelts a divifion of nouns into natural, as mamy 
vegetable, tree, &c.; artificial, as houfe, flip, watch, &e-3 
and abffrad, as qwhitene/s, motion, temperance, &c.”? ‘This di- 
vifion has been borrowed from Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, 
and borrowed without confideration. A bftraét ideas are the 
chief materials of fcience, which, giving birth to art, ex: 
tended to the productions of art, as its genuine offspring, 
the ufe ofitsown terms. Accordingly, all artificial terms are 
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wftract terms, or terms derived trom adjedtives and verbs. 
Thus, fable denotes an artificial prodution, and is at the 
fame time an abftraét noun from fabilis ; and plough is taken 
from the Hebrew 95, phalag, and means an inftrument 
of feparation. And even natural objects are often expreffed 
by abitract nouns, as creation from the verb create. And if 
abitract nouns are extended by affociation to defignate na- 
tural and artificial objeéts, they cannot with propriety be 
faid to form a clafs of nouns diftin& from nature and art. 

Abitract nouns, exprefling ideas properly fo called, 
are very numerous in our language, and worthy of attention. 
They are chiefly taken from the Latin; as thofe in ¢ion or 
fron, ment, ence, ty, or tude ; as faction, collufion, commandment, 
confequence, piety, altitude. And all the nouns of this termi- 
nation, with others in nfe and ¢, fuch as expanfe, merit, are 
alfo from this fource. Many others are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon or Gothic, fuch as all thofe in ne/s, fome, and 
hood ; as goodnefs, noifome, neighbourhood. The far greater 
part of Mr. Tooke’s fecond volume is occupied in tracing 
nouns of this defcription. His etymological refearches are, 
in many refpects, ufeful and important ; but we cannot help 
bearing our teltimony againit his work, as tending to direct 
the labours of philological enquirers to wreng objects, and 
to withdraw their attention from. thofe feurces, whence 
Englifh and all other European languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, have fprung. But let us hear his own words: ‘ The 
bulk and foundation of the Latin language isGreek ; but great 
part of the Latin is the language of our northern ancettors 
grafted upon the Greek. And to our northern language 
the etymologift mutt go, for that part of the Latin which 
the Greek will not furnith; and there, without any twilting or 
turning, or ridiculous forcing and torturing of words, he will 
eafily and clearly find it. We want, therefore, the teiti- 
mony of no hiftorians to conclude that the founders of the 
Roman ftate and of the Latin tongue, came not from Afia, 
but from the north of Europe. For the language cannot he. 
And from the language of every nation we may with cer- 
tainty colleé& its origin. In the fame manner, even though 
no hiftory of the fact had remained; and though another 
Virgil, and another Dionyfius, had again in verfe and profe 
brought another Eneas from another Troy to fettle modern 
Italy, after the deftruction of the Roman government, yet, 
in fpite of fuch falfe hiftory, we fhould be able, from the 
modern language of the country, (which cannot poflibly 
lie,) to conclude with certainty, that our northern anceltors 
had again made another fuccefsful.irruption into Italy, and 
again grafted their own language upon the Latin, as before 
upon the Greek. For all the Italian which cannot be 
eafily fhewn to be Latin, can be ealily. fhewn to be our 
northern language. Mr. Wakefield had, fhortly before his 
death, agreed with me to undertake, in conjunction,. a divi- 
fion and feparation of the Latin tongue into two parts; 
placing together in one divifion all that could be clearly 
{hewn tobe of northern extraction.’’ (Vol. ii, p. 140.) In 
p- 299, he gives the following initances, with many others, 
of Latin words derived from the northern language : 


Habian,. habere Dilgian,, delere 
Hneean, necare Malan, molere 
Higan, ire Erian, arare 
Hentan, hendere Tilhan, tollere 
Wealopian, volvere Gnittan, 

7: nectere 
Fieuan, fluere Nigtan, 
Spiran,. Jpirare Kerfan, crefcere 
Speowian, JSpuere Tekan, tangire 
Spitan, Jputare Deman, damnare 
Milefcian, . mulcere Profian, probare 
Meolgian, — mulgere Reafian, rapere 


Pinan, punire Suegian, Suadere 
Pyngan, pangere Biddan, petere. 
Fegan, igere 


According to Mr. Tooke, the words in Roman letters 
are plainly of northern origin, while thofe correfponding te 
them in italics are Latin verbs derived from them.» The 
reverfe of this pofition we can prove to be true. The 
Anglo-Saxon, or Gothic words, which this author digni- 
fies as northern primitives grafted on the Latin, are no 
other than Latin words borrowed and corrupted by the 
northern barbarians when they over-ran the Romar empire. 
This pofition, if proved, will render the far greater part 
of Mr. Tooke’s labours perfectly nugatory ; and nothing 
more is neceffary to prove it than to fhew that the originals. 
of the Latin words exift in Greek, or in one of the Ori- 
ental tongues, and exilt too in fuch a form, as to evince that 
thefe are the primitives, and confequently that the northern 
words are only corruptions derived from thence. Thus the 
Hebrew "2, Laph, is a hand; hence capio, to take in hand, 
and by foftening c into an afpirate, as is often the cafe,. 
habeo, to hold in the hand, i.e. to have. The Greek ssxn,. 
overthrow, is the parent of the Latin eco, corrupted into» 
hnecan 3 sw, I g0, co, higan ; xxvdw, hendo, hentan, to feize = 
tAsw volvo, ealopian, to roll; Gauw, fluo, flewan, to flow ; 
Hv, /pu, and MH, /put, lignify Lips ; hence /pua,. or fputo,. 
the action of the lips in throwing out of the mouth, i. e. 
Spues [pits wuraulw, to foften, mulceo, milefcian 3 xpcryw, mulzeo, 
meolgian, to milk; sowz, recompence, punifhment, punioy 
pinnan, to punith ; ruyn, a tail, pungo, pyngan, to ad as a tail 
does, i. e. to prick; rnyx, figo, fegan, to fix; rovw, leo, 
deleo, to wafh down, to obliterate by wafhing, dilgian ; wvrarws 
molo, Goth. ma/an, to mill; Chaldean VN» cro, aeow, aro, 
erian, to plow; z<Arw, to rife, tollo, silan;-»nbs,.to fpin, 
twit, necfo, gniltan, or nigtan:; Gnyws tego,. or tango, tekan, 
to touch; dzp2zw, damno, deman 3 Sogn, food, probo, to tatte 
food, profian, to prove; cera, tranfpofing 7, as is-often 
the cafe, rapio,.reafian; 7of:w, to defire, peto,. to feek in con-- 
fequence of defiring, Liddan. 

Though this hit clearly fhewsthat the Northern language 
is, in a great degree, a corruption of the Latin borrowed 
from the Greek, the Hebrew, and other Oriental tongues, 
yet Mr: Tooke gives it as exhibiting inftances of the Northern 
dialect grafted on the Latin. The primitive language of 
the North could have been no other than a branch of the 
primzval language of men, conveyed there by the firft emi-- 
grants, diverfified and enriched by communications with the 
Eaft on the north of Afia, by early irruptions into Greece, 
as is mentioned by Herodotus, and, in far later days, by 
amalgating with the Latin, whenin the dark ages the tribes 
of the North invaded and difmembered the Roman empire. 
In this ftate, the Northern language became the parent of 
the Englith ; and though a multitude of its wards, efpecially- 
monof Mabie words, are, no doubt, immediately from the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic; yet few inftances, we believe,. 
can be produced, which may not betraced, by a competent 
etymologilt, through the medium of thofe corrupt changes, 
to their primordial purity in Italy, in Greece, and in the 
Fatt, the fole origin, of language and literature. But 
Mr. ‘Tooke reverfes this natural and neceffary order ;.and, 
without the teftimony. of hiftorians, without any documents 
of the Prenaee fublifting in the North,, antecedent to that: 
which was fpoken in the middle ages, he fixes on corruptions 
borrowed from the Latin,.and holds them up as the origin: 
whence Latin, Greek, and Englifh have been derived.. His 
theory, thus far, is ridiculous and mifchievous ; ridiculous, 
becaufe it is a palpable error, profefling important, difco- 
veries ; and mifchievous, becaufe, while it pretends to. trace 
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words to their genuine roots, flops up all the true fources 
of information on the fubject of language. As we have 
paffed this cenfure on his fyftem, we feel ourfelves called 
upon to jultify it by more numerous inftances. And we 
think this the more neceflary, as fubfequent grammarians, 
and the public in general, feem willing to acquiefce in his 
pofitions as incontrovertibly jut. 

In doing this we fhall adopt the words which prefent 
themfelves, without much felection, referring our readers: to 
the page where they occur in his fecond volume. It was im- 
poffible to err as to the derivation of right from reum 5 but 
fomething ordered isnot the leading idea of the term, though 
Mr. Tooke employs many quarto pages in explaining it on 
this principle. The primary fenfe of right is Srraight, a re- 
lative term, denoting the means to an end. ‘Thus, virtue 18 
right, becaufe it is the fhort or direct road to happinefs. 
Shat hand is right, which does its work in the /horte/t way. 
Property is right, becaufe it is the itraight road to the wel- 
fare of fociety. In this fenfe we may fay of God, if we fay 
it with reverence, that it is right in him, becaufe, when he 
has an end to anfwer, right means the {traight way to ac- 
complifh it. ‘ The dft-hand is that which is leaved, or 
which we are taught to leave out of ufe on fuch occafion,”’ 
p- to. This appears to us nonfenfe. Left 1s the Greck 
aew:, and Latin /evus, with ¢, the ufual termination of nor- 
thern words. ex, Fr. Joi, and our Jaw, is from /ego, and 
means fomething read or didated, and not fomething placed; 
p. 8. The Anglo-Saxon, lecgan, ponere, 1s but a corruption 
of Jocare, to place. Juflus, indeed, means fomething com- 
manded, juffium, fromjubeo. But this laft is the Hebrew 93, 
gob, and the Arabic jaab, to anf{wer or affent. Hence, 1 
Latin, jubere legem, to enact a law, 2. e. to allow it to pafs, 
and premife to obey it. 

“ To cucol is to do as the cuckow does,"’ p.21. Few 
people know how the cuckow does ; but all know 
how a cock aéts on fuchoccafions. Kokoraa is an Eaftern 
word, which, coming into Italy, gave birth to cicurio, to 
crow ; and, changing r into the connate /, as is often the 
cafe, to Lokolaa, which, in Celtic, is dilog and kilogee, to act 
as acock does with ahen. This, we prefume, is the origin 
of cuckold. Hen-pecked is a figure of the fame nature, and 
from the fame fource. ‘ Alert is all-ere@a,’ p.z4. No, 
we prefume it is all-ert, or all-art, i. e. all attive. The word 
art, lignifying flall, came to fignify that diligence by which 
{kill is attained. ‘The oppofite, which fanctions this ety- 
mology, is inert, not active. A knave, i. €. a man cunningly 
fkilful, came, by the fame affociation, from gnavus, diligent. 
« Lajb, (French lafche) of a whip, 7. e. that part of it 
which is ket /oofe,’ p. 32. Rather from Avyst, an ofier. 
The French Ja/che, or the Italian /a/ciare, is the Latin 
axare, from dvyow, to bend. To dren, or to burn, gave birth 
to brand, i.e. amark by burning ;—brandy, i. e. f{pirits 
which burn ;—brozz, i. e. bread burnt ;—drunt, brunt of the 
battle, i.e. the heat of the battle, or the place where the 
battle burns. The origin is furnus, an oven, Odd is not 
the participle owed, i.e. fomething owed to make up a 
pair, p. 38; butthe Hebrew 47"; ahad, one, fingle, fin- 
gular, i.e. one that has no other to make an even number, 
or pair, with him. Thus we fay, an odd man, i. e& a fin- 
gular man. Loud, p. 39) 18, we prefume, from xAvuto:, a 
voice heard. The Anglo-Saxon, derived from this word, 
has preferved the x afpirated, blowan. In Celtic it is cloed, 
that which is heard in praife-of a man. The Latin has 
rejected the guttural altogether in Jaudo. The Greek 
poets have applied the epithet xAvros to fuch animals as 
bleat; hence low: fbred, or fherd, four, fhare, (as plough 
fhare) p. 41, come from x0, to clip, by prefixing s, a 
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practice very frequent in Latin; and hence the Anglo- 
Saxon /cyran, to fheer. 

One of thofe broad analogies by which the Latin fepa- 
rated from the Greek, is to convert a guttural into a labial, 
as in xAron, los, xAweoc, floridus. Thus it may be, cultus 
became, as it were, fultus, fult, field, i. e. a cultivated ground, 
and not @ place felled, p. 41. Coward is the participle of 
cower, to bend; but the parent of this verb is corvwo, to 
fhrink, p. 42. Bread is beared, 7. e. the produce of the 
earth, as bearn, offspring, is boren, fomething born, and not 
from the obfolete dray, to pound, which is taken from the 
Latin frico or frango; both of which originated in the 
Arabic pr pharac. Fiend, foe, is the participial termina- 
tion of Biz, or Bia@w, violence, in which, as Socrates fays, there 
is enmity 3 while friend is the fame form of frau, a woman, 
(from ¢sew i. e. the bearing animal,) and feems at firft to 
mean a female loved. ‘The letter /, being of the fame 
organs with 7, is often changed for it in all languages, 
as wun, lympha 5 xvevpa, pulmo. On the fame principle, the 
Hebrew 533, naaph, to marry, became laaf, or love. ‘The 
Hebrew FAM, Abit, and the Perfian hod, f/f, pafling to the 
North, gave birth to the pronoun Ait, or, as it is farther 
corrupted, i#, which, like id in Latin, direéts the attention 
to fomething going before, and is a fubftitute for it. Gothie 
haitan, Anglo-Saxon hetan, or gatan, to /peak or command, 
is, perhaps, the Greek audaw, which, in Celtic, is gawyd, in 
Englifh guoth, and in Latin in the compound form of in-gujt, 
P- 53- 

Tight, i.e. tied, and the Gothic tian, is from wsvecw, fo 
fold up, 67. Twif? is tortus or toftus, and not that which is 
twiced. Quilt is coiled, (xvAsw,) twifted. Draught, drag, 
1s tewxews traho. Tilt is tilted, lifted, from rAdw, tollo. * Bar- 
ren, t.e. barred, clofed, fhut’’, p. 72. The verbs Ogu, 
ero, bear, paro, pareo, pario, with the numerous tribes of 
words derived from thefe in all languages, owe their exilt- 
ence to the Arabic barron, the earth, or that which produces 
all things : and darren, we pref{ume, meant primarily an ani- 
mal having produced ; and thence it denoted infecundity, con- 
fequent on produétion, or, more generally, incapacity to 
produce. The Hebrew “y, /fer, denotes any thing clof, 

JSharp, or hard. ence the Greek s:geo-, firm, rigid ; and 
our fern, p. 73. The fame word in Arabic means a harfh or 
acute found, and hence feemingly the Englith fir. The 
Arabic ™y, /eer, which we fhould pronounce /feer, denotes 
to flow, or to moveas water does. Hence the Anglo-Saxon 

Jfiran, which means to caufea fhip to move, which is the 
meaning of the hence-derived jeer. Stern is that part of a 
fhip which is thus moved. The Hebrew 943, gur, to turn, 
has given birth to churn, turning or ftirring cream being the 
means of obtaining butter, which in Anglo-Saxon is gyran, 763 
to year, whichis a revolution of time ; to yarn, which means 
therefore fomething turned or tavi/led, and not prepared. 
Thio:, pilus, means hair on the head ; hence it fignified to form 
hair, or to grow into a head. And this is the origin of our 
words pile, duild. Bold or bald originated in validus, bodily 
{trength naturally infpiring mental energy, 79 ; but do/t, p. 128, 
is @:a0;0r Panzo:, the thing cat, 129. Boar is the Hebrew 
“yo, bacer, a fturdy ftupid animal ; but drawn we think. 
is not daeren, but pork, porken, proken, brawn, from porcusy 
and therefore it means the flefh ot a pig, 87. ‘ 

Chop, chip, is fomething cut off, from xer7s. . The Anglo- 
Saxon piihtan, to pledge, is from rAncow or rAnyw, to ffrike, 
plight being a bargain ftruck. Stu¢ isthe fame in fenfe and 
found with the Arabic “t, /bud. The Anglo-Saxon /citan 
is nothing but the Hebrew Pyys, /hit, nates ; and hence it came 
to fignify the action of the nates in throwing away the excre- 
ments. We fhall merely add the following lift, and all-the 
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words in the laboured chapter on ad/radion are, with few to produce, yield, is the parent of do. 


exceptions, capable of being traced in the fame manner ; 
and we defire our readers to compare the derivations here 
given with thofe of Mr. ‘Tooke in the pages referred to. 
OgvAazw, to divulge or expofe; tru//, a public woman, p. 153. 
Teor», to turn, drab,a woman that turns about, a vagabond 
woman, 154: hencethe Gothic ¢reidan, to drive about, or 
turn out, 155. The Arabic by, a/ph, means food, fup- 
port, and hence /yaf, the means of {fubfittence. The Anglo- 
Saxon has preferved the nafal afpirate blaf, 157. From Ac?o-, 
a hill, came the Anglo-Saxon Afifan, to raife to an high place ; 
hence too /ofty, lif, 162. 4, rhen, Anglo-Saxon gre- 
nian, virelcere, green. Przwcxs, Anglo-Saxon geregnan, to 
decay. Grey, 167, the colour of old age. “yy, fear, 
foower. IN, fhire, principality. Shire, fire, fir. Ruga, a 
wrinkle. Raugh, Anglo-Saxon rof, 177. Yu, weave, woof, 
Anglo-Saxon wefan, 178. Tazcx, to arrange, bind, com- 
mand; hence texo, to weave; fax, tribute, 4. e. tag, the 
thing fattened, 179. Tear, to rife; hence flo, tall, i.e. 
what israifed, Terdw fignifies alfo to command, and thence it 
came to denote voice, or foundin general 5 fell, tale, tol!, the 
found of a bell. Tero, a tribute, falio, to pay, toll. 
Arms, to flave, ta toil, or, as itwas formerly fpelt, tuei/, 
ual; tool, the medium of toil, an inftrument. Hence, 
moreover, Anglo-Saxon #il/ian, till, i. e. to flave on the ground, 
cultivate the ground, 180. 47, dar, fomething added on 
the ontiide for the fake of defence, is the origin of dar: 
MM 7D». barcich, is burgh, lLorough, a place barred, i. e. 
fecured, which in Greek is a tower, and in 
Englith park: moreover, the bark of a tree is pra» 
dirk, or that which feparates from the tree. The 
Arabic forhaan, a nobleman, is the parent of baron, 
and to this fenfe of the word St. Paul alludes, in 
Ads, xvii. “the Bereans were more noble than thofe of Thef- 
falonica.”’ 9D» phalk, in Arabic means a_/zp, and this, by 
changing /into r, gave birth to daré and barge, 182. 49; 
bur, pit or grave, bury. wees is ffore, treafure, 185. 
D7}, farm, to inundate, is the Anglo-Saxon fyrmian, to rage 
asa flood, and hence form, 183. ®& “J, dana, in Arabic 
means a body of people come together ; hence town, 201. 
T9, beet, means a Aoufe, a place that holds or contains ; 
hence bed, abode, pot, in Greek asrs-, in Celtic bedh, the 
lait abode of man, and pit. Cau/o, to plead, to deliberate, gave 
birth to choice, the effe€&t of deliberation, and to coxen, 1. e. 
to deceive by pleading. The Perlian /Liraad, is vine, juice ; 
and hence the Latin /orbeo, and the Englith /yrup, /hrub, 209. 
SND, mehur, morrow, Anglo-Saxon mergen, morn. Grew, 
toheat, to dry, to evaporate by heat ; hence Anglo-Saxon 
@rygan, drain, 224. Pryor a garment, rug, rig. Tewxawy 
traho, Anglo-Saxon drag, dragen, drone, an infect that 
drags itfelf. S>yy, Seal, produced /2il/, The Anglo- 
Saxon /cylan, to feparate, feems to have come from cxchos, keg, 
i. ¢, to put the legs in aétion, to feparate one from the other, 
Scak, to difperte, is oxarw, jadto; while feale, to weigh, is 
Spy, JSeakl, 233- Beexw, Beoxny 18 brook. dxvro<, foul, 
Anglo-Saxon fylan, file, defile. Tow, genu, knee. Nuo, 
nutus, nod, 254. Vsdro%, talia, tole, dole, dollar, deal, 256. jy, 
xrcun, Anglo-Saxon hlian. Tagrxo:, falted curds, tart. Estyo:, a 
roof, Anglo-Saxon /figan, to afcend the roof. Sty, a plaee cover- 
ed for hogs. Stage, a place covered for a¢tors to entertain the 
people. Titrx, fluo, by tranfpofing /, is full, fill. Ferveo, 
jretam, the boiling fea; hence fruit, noife of the boiling 
waves, and the Ceitic froad, alfo fret. Pajcs, to feed, An- 
glo-Saxon by/cian, to be occupiel in feeding cattle, bu/y, 
17, din, dun, dint, 305. Kreya, afmall piece, crum, An- 
glo-Saxon grymman, to prepare {mall pieces-by fire, Dono, 


wueyors 


DV) dum, mute, 
i halazy 


dumb. Metexy ogo-, mors, Anglo-Saxon myrran, mar. 
Y-N, artz, in 


Samad, suwSev:, fmite, fmith, Jitter, 416. 
Arabic aarth, carth, 417. 

Thefe fpecimens (and they are ample f{pecimens) will be 
fufficient to enable us to form a juft eftimate of Mr. Tooke’s 
merit as an etymologift. If the above are well founded, 
they fhew that his labours have been greatly over-rated. His 
great error is, that by forced analogies, or rather contrary 
to all analogy, he has yoked together words as of a common 
origin, which have flowed from very different fources ; and 
this error has arifen from his ftudied inattention to the opera- 
tions of the humanmind, toh s entire want of acquaintance with 
the Oriental tongues, whence all the European dialeéts, an- 
cient and modern, have been derived ; and to his prepofte- 
rous attempt to deduce Englifh, Latin, and Greek, from 
the corruptions of Latin and Greek bya barbarous people in 
the dark ages. Before we quit this fubje¢t, we fhall make 
one or two obfervations worthy the attention of thofe who 
trace the ramifications of modern languages from their an- 
cient {tems. 


In the Oriental tongues gutturals abounded, which, like - 


other confonants, contained in themfelves the vowels necef- 
fary to their pronunciation. But it is the tendency of every 


guttural, when become habitual, to foften down, in the ra- - 


pidity of utterance, into a mere afpirate, till it at length va~ 
nifhes. Thus cornu has degenerated into horn, and x2):05 into 
humus, and into homo, a creature of earth ; foin the Greek, 
the Oriental ¢4aan, a king, became avzccw, to reign, which 
Homer pronounced @z:acz#. This principle has obtained 


in the formation of many words, derived into Englifh through » 


the medium of the Anglo-Saxon and the Gothic.. And 
the inftances are flill more numerous where the afpirate, in- 
{tead of vanifhing, has been converted into the: labials v, 
Thus wicked isthe Arabic 4), haguad ; -warm, 
the Perfian garm ; all, oro<, whole, the, Hebrew Sisk hal ; 
work, eyo’, the Chaldean 53, aark. bon, cheil, frength ; 
hence «eal, wealth, the ftrength of a flate; wall, the 
ftrength of atown; Aeal, health, the ftrength of the human 
body. wm, Aart, write. 

An inattention to this principle has betrayed Mr. 
Tooke into many errors; thus he derives feld from felled, 
that is, a piece of ground in which the wood is felled ; 


or J- 


whereas we conceive it is a corruption of cultus ; asif fultusy . 


fuld, field, i. e. a cultivated piece cf ground, precifely in the 


fame way as xAcr, became flos, and xoAr, fel, gall... Ths fub-- 


ftitution of the labial fora guttural or afpirate obtained in an 


early period of the Greek, and conititutes the origin of ” 


what 1s called the digamma.. This digamma prevailed in the 
age of Homer, when the language was chiefly oral. But 
his poems, as being written, preferved the guttural or afpi- 
rate, the true original character, which being {tudied, caufed 
the afpirate to prevail in time over the digamma ; and thus 
it reflored the language to. its primitive purity. 
Latin, having flowed from the Greek at anearly age, when 


r 


But the - 


the caprice of oral founds fpread uncontrolled by curitten - 


letters, and having no monument of genius like the iad and 


Odyffey to correct that caprice, as was the cafe in Greece, . 


adopted the dizamma, and thus feparated, by a broad line of 
diftinétion, from the parent tongue. 
properties of nouns. 


We now return to the - 


The properties of: nouns. are gender, . number, . and | 


cafe. 
means aneceffary property of nouns, for the fignification 
was fu‘icient to thew.the fex to which it.belonged.. ‘Fhus, as 

: there 


Gender, as meaning the diftinétion of fex, was by no; 


‘ 


there were but two fexes, there fhould have been two genders, 
mafculine and feminine, nouns meaning males being ranked 
under the former clafs, thofe meaning females under the latter ; 
while the neuter or neither gender comprehended the names of 
inanimate things, or fuch animals as_had their fex not dif- 
cernible, or not neceflary to be diftinguifhed. But unfor- 
tunately the termination of nouns became a mark of gender 
independent of their fignification ; and thus nouns were con- 
fidered as mafculine, feminine, or neuter, as they happened to 
have the endings which cuftom ufually affigned to either of 
thefe three clafles. The Hebrew tongue, in its primitive pu- 
rity, appears to have been exempt from this unhappy embar- 
raffment, and the only languages known to us which have 
maintained the empire of common fenfe again{t the caprice of 
cuftom are the Englifh, the Perfian, and the Bengalefe. In 
Greek and Latin the diétates of reafon have fo far prevailed 
as to caufe all thofe nouns, whatever be their terminations, 
which mean males and females, to be deemed mafculine and 
feminine ; while the names of inanimate objects only are de- 
termined by the termination. In other languages, fuch as 
the Arabic, French, and Italian, this abfurdity has been car- 
ried much farther, the names of inanimate objects being 
faid to have gender : the neuter, which is only the negative of 
fex, is excluded ; and the learner has his memory loaded with 
the gender of nouns which really meant things without fex, 
and this without any one advantage to counterbalance fo much 
fruitlefs trouble, and fuch glaring facrifice of common 
fente. 

The Englifh language, as conforming to nature in re- 
gard to the diftin@tions of gender, has greatly the advantage 
over other tongues : when rifling to the rhetorical and poetical 
flile it addreffes the fancy by perfonification. This figure is 
eflential to poetry. In order to intereft the imagination, the 
fubjeé&t of difcourfe, when inanimate, mult be invefted with 
the forms and attributes of living beings. Now, when things 
are thus perfonified or fpoken of as perforns, they muft be 
reprefented as male or female. May they be made either? 
Or is there any analogy to give one the preference over the 
other? Let us hear what Mr. Harris (Herm. p. 44.) 
fays on this fubje&. Having obferved that fome nouns are 
of fuch a gender from having fuch a termination, he thus 


proceeds: ‘ In others we may imagine a more fubtle kind of - 


reafoning, a reafoning which difcerns even in things without 
fex a diftant analogy to that great natural diftinétion which, 
according to Milton, animates the world. In this view we 
may conceive thofe fub{tantives to have been confidered as 
majculine, which were confpicuous for the attributes of im- 
parting or communicating, or which were by nature active, 
ftrong, and efficacious, and that indifcriminately whether to 
good or to ill, or which had claim to eminence either laudable 
or otherwife. The feminine, on the contrary, were fuch as 
were confpicuous for the attributes either of receiving, of 
containing, or of producing and bringing forth; or which 
had more of the paffive in their nature than of the a¢tive; or 
which were peculiarly beautiful and amiable ; or which had 
refpeét to fuch excefles as were rather feminine than mafcu- 
line.”’ On this principle the fun, as imparting light, is maf- 
culine ; the moon, as receiving it, feminine. The /y, or ether, 
time, death, the ocean, the Supreme Being are all mafculine ; 
while the earth, /bip, city, virtue, religion, are feminine. And 
yet Mr. Tooke roundly pronounces this reafoning fallacious. 
«As for Mr. Harris’s poetical authorities, the Mufes are 
bitter bad judges in matters of philofophy. Bedides, that 
Reafon is an arrant defpot, who, in his own dominions, admits 
of no authority but his own. And he is particularly un- 
fortunate in the very outfet : -for his very firlt snftances, 
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‘ ae 
the fun and the moon, deftroy the whole fubtlety of this kind 
of reafoning. For Mr. Harris ought to have known that in 
many A fiatic languages, and in all the northern languages of 
this part of the globe which we inhabit, and particularly 
in our mother language, the Anglo-Saxon, /un is feminine, 
and moon is mafculine,”’ vol. i. p. 54. The author of the 
learned treatife on grammarin the Encyclop. Britannica, 17, 
refting no doubt on the authority of Mr. Tooke, thus pro- 
nounces on the reafoning of Mr. Harris; ‘ Such fpecula- 
tions are wholly fanciful ; and the principle on which they 
proceed are overturned by an appeal to facts. Many of the 
fibitantives that in one language have mafculine names, have 
in others names that are feminine, which could not be the 
cafe, were this matter regulated by rea/on or nature.” 

The languages from which the objection to Mr. Harris’s 
theory is derived are not regulated in regard to the diftin@ion 
of gender by reafon or nature. And facts borrowed from 
them are not furely to be admitted as conclufive againft a 
principle in a language which is regulated by reafon and na- 
ture. Mr. Harris deduced his theory from the Englifh, 
though he has applied it with perhaps more fancy than truth 
to fome inftances in the claffical languages. Our own tongue, 
as making all things neuter which have no life, admits the 
operation of fancy in perfonifying inanimate objeéts; and 
where perfonification is admitted, the analogy to the natural 
diftinétion of the fexes muft neceffarily be admitted alfo. 
But, Mr. Tooke and his abettor fay, it is fanciful be- 
caufe it does not obtain in other tongues. Their argument 
is briefly this :—The fun, by perfonification, is not made maf- 
culine in Englifh, where the confideration of gender is 
founded on reafon, becaufe it is made feminine in fome lan- 
guages where the termination, and not reafon, determines the 
gender. Reafoning of this kind is not only inconclufive, 
but frivolous; and the analogy ftated by Mr. Harris inva- 
riably aud neceflarily operates on our own tongue, and would 
have operated in a// tongues, if, like the Englifh, they had 
conformed to the ftandard of nature ; and we ought no moré 
from their caprice to argue againit the dictates of reafon 
and analogy, than we ought to deny a regard to the dif- 
tinction of fex in the nouns of one language, becaufe the 
gender of the fame nouns in others is regulated by confi- 
derations independent of fex. : 

When a noun reprefents its objeét as one, it is faid to be in 
the fingular, and plural when meaning more than one. ‘This 
property alfo can hardly be faid to be neceflary to nouns, as its 
place might have been fupplied with greater accuracy by 
numerical adjectives when extended to exprefs numbers, as 
tavo men, three men, &c. * Bengal nouns,’ fays Mr. Hal- 
hed, in his excellent grammar of that tongue, p. 68. ‘have’ 
neither dual nor plural numbers, I may add that neither is 
wanted. The dual is found in no modern language, and 
probably never exifted but in the Arabic and its branches, 
in the Shanfcrit and in the Greek. That the idea of multi- 
tude is not confined to the plural number, is clear beyond a 
doubt, becaufe fingular nouns are ufed in all languages with 
a collective fenfe, almoft as frequently as plurals, thus: men 
love to fludy, and man loves to fludy, are phrafes perfeétly’ 
equivalent. So alfo we join to a noun inthe fingular num- 
ber an epithet of indefinite plurality to convey a plural: 
meaning : many a man is written by the Bengalefe bahoet man- 
hoofs. Perhaps it might be fafely urged that the fingular 
number has more occalion for an accurate fpecification than . 
the plural; at leait this is the only circumi{tance which can 
account for the extenfive ufe of the article or reprefentative 
of unity in mo{t of the modern diale&ts of Europe.’’ 

The plural number in its origin was ne other than a noun 
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»f multitude, armexed to that preceding it, in order'to mark 
its extenfion from one to many. Thus in Hebrew, whofe 
high antiquity unfolds to the philofophical enquirer the feve- 
ral fteps which mankind took in the formation of {peech: 
VVDTT_ WAIN, ang/b hemon, a man multitude, became 
contraGed, for the fake of brevity, into f2)7¢2/35&, axo- 
JSheem, men. In the Chaldean and Syriac the final m was 
changed inton. Hence the Hebrew em in Chaldean be- 
came gen, in Arabic oon, in Perfian aan, to denote the names 
of animals, and aa inanimate things. And from this fource 
are derived the plural terminations in an or a in the Anglo- 
Saxon and German tongues. The letters 2» and s being of 
the fame organ, the Chaldean een became «>in the formation 
of the cae or es in the third declenfion of Latin nouns, 
‘Hence, too, the plural termination s in Englifh and French; 
while the Italian exclufively follows the analogy of the fecond 
Latin declenfton in 7. Thus the plural termination in all lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, appears to have been derived 
from one fource: and that confitted of the annexation of a 
noun of multitude to the fingular form of a preceding noun. 

nd it is remarkable that in the Bengalefe, which is but a 
branch of the Shanferit, this mode of expreffing plural nouns 
is preferved to this day ; as, projaa, a peafant, projaa-lok, pea- 
fant-people, prajaalok, peafants ; /ok fignifying people annex- 
ed to the fingular noun whatever it might be. We fhall only 
obferve, that the names of claffes only admit the plural form; 
while proper names in all languages are, by their fignification, 
confined to the fingular, unlefs many individuals by accident 
have the fame name. The names of families and nations muit 
Tikewife be excepted, which, from a regard to their fignifica- 
tion, are neceflarily plural. 

We come next to the confideration of cafes, which are 
properties of nouns, perplexed and undefined, as is evident 
from the different, and we may add, erroneous accounts 
given of them by moft grammarians. The beft and 
fureft way to afcertain the nature and origin of cafes, is to 
attend to the manner in which they were at firft confidered 
in the Peripatetic fchool. We adopt the words of Mr. 
Harris, p. 277. “ The Peripatetics held the nominative to be 
no cafe, and likened the noun in this, its primary and original 
form, to a perpendicular line, fuch for example as the line 
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AB. The variations from the nominative, they confidered 
as if “A. B were to fall from its perpendicular, as for example 
to A Car A D. Hence, then, they only called thefe varia- 
tions wrwss:, cafus, cafes, or fullings. ‘The Stoics, on the 
contrary, and the grammarians with them, made the nomi- 
native a cafe allo. Words they confidered (as it were) to 
fall from the mind, or difcurfive faculty. Now, when a noun 
fell thence in its primary form, they then called it zrwoss oeSr, 
cafus-reclus, an erect or upright cafe or falling, fuch as A B, 
and. by this name they diftinguiflied the nommative. When 
it fell from the mind under any of its variations, as for exam- 
ple in the form of a genitive, a dative, or the like, fuch va- 
riations they called wrwssic rAwyies, ca/us obliqui, oblique cafes 
or fide-long fallings, (fuch as AC or AD), in oppofition 
to the other (that is, A B), which was ereét and perpendicu- 
Jar. . Hence, too, grammarians called the method of enume- 
rating the various cafes of a noun xdsois, declination, a deckan- 
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Jien, it being a fort of progreffive defcent from the noun’s 
upright form, through its various declining forms, that is, 
adeicent from A Bto AC, A D.” ‘ 

We copy this account becaufe it is very plaufible, though 
We regard it as erroneous ; the learned author and Ammonius 
(De Interpret. p. 35.) from whom he derived it, being mife 
led by the figurative language borrowed from ‘geometry. 
We believe that the nominative is faid to be in the right cafe, 
not becaufe it is an erect or upright falling from the mind, 
but becaufe the nominative, the verb, and its object following 
eachother in direét fucceffion,' form one fimple propofition: 
The nominative is the leading noun or agent, and the accufa- 
tive is the ef2@, in which the aétion itraightway terminates. 
And when other nouns are-introduced, they are fpoken of 
not direétly as the agent or fubject, but collaterally ox obliquely, 
as objects to which the dire&t noun forneway belongs. ‘Thus 
the accufative as well as the nominative are right cafes, or dia 
rect parts of a propofition ; whereas the genitive, dative, 
ablative, and vocative ‘are oblique cafes, or indireét parts of 
a propoiition. . . 

From this fimple ftatement, which we recommend to our 
readers as important, we infer, that a cafe did not at firt 
mean a change in the termination of a-noun, but the pofition 
of a noua exprefling its relation to fome other word in the 
fentence. And our next obje& is to afcertain thofe leading 
relations which the pofition of a noun, or fome other means 
more {pecific, exprefles. God made man is a fentence in 
which the agent, the aétion, and the object follow each 
other in the order of nature: God, as occupying the place 
of the agent, is the nominative ; and man, as correfpond-" 
ing to the effect, is the accufative. But in the fentence 
God is good, we cannot fay God is the agent, becaufe the 
verb zs does not exprefs an ation, but ferves only to connect 
the epithet good with God. The nominative, therefore, here 
exprefies not the agent, but the /udje of the attribute cons 
nected to it. The nominative cate, then, is that leading ilate 
or pofition which expreffes the /ubjec of a connecting verb, 
and the agent of an active verb. And the accufative is that 
pofition which expreffes the effect of-an a¢tive verb, and thus 
far fimple pofition will carry.us: and the nominative and 
accufative have evidently to each other the relation which a 
caufe has to its effect, and that for no other reafon, but that 
their order correfponds to the order of caufe and effect. 

But fuppofe that my purpofe was not only to exprefs a 
caufe or agent, but the origin of that caufe, or the inffrument 
by which it acts, or the end for which it aéts. In fuch cafes 
dimple polition will be of ro avail. Imutt have recourfe to 
fome other expedient, and no expedient fo well can ferve as 
{uitable words to exprefs origin, inftrumentality, and end. 
« Thus, the Son of God redeemed mankind—he redeemed 
them by his death—he redeemed them for happinefs. In the 
firit fentence, of means beginning or origin; and God, fuc- 
ceeding it, as being the origin of /an, is faid to be in the geni- 
tive cate. In thefecond, by denotes inffrumentality, or medi- 
um; and as death is the inftrument .or medium by which 
Chrift redeemed man, it is faid to he im the adlative cafe, and 
might more properly be faid to be in the Ynfirumenial or me- 
dial cafe. In the third inttance for expreffes the end for which 
Chritt redeemed man: the noun happinefs fucceeding it, is 
therefore in the final cafe, or as itis commonly,:though uns 
meaningly, called the dative cale.”’ : 

The cafes, then, or thofe leading ‘pofitions of a noun that 
anfwer the purpofes of fpeech, are the nominative, accnfa- 
tive, genitive, ablative, and dative. Let it be added, that the 
nominative, as it implies the name of its objeét, is often 
ufed merely to addrefs a perfon, and thus to fix his attention. 
la this ttate the noun isfaidto be in the wacatime cale, and is 
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fometimes preceded by the interjeétion O! But we have 
not yet done: the nominative and accufative are exprefled 
by pofition ; while the oblique cafes, the genitive, ablative, 
and dative depend on words exprefiing beginning, medium, 
audend. Let us a little contemplate the confequence of 
thefe words, or words of the fame import, when firit intro- 
duced into difcourfe. As the relations of things are in the 
order of our ideas confequent upon the things fo related, pre- 
pofitions Nenoting thofe relations muft at firft have fueceeded 
the nouns which they now precede and govern. Thus in the 
above inftances, the order would have been God of—death by— 
bappinefi for. And it is remarkable, that in the Hindoottanic 
the prepofitions to this day generally fucceed the dependent 
nouns, inftead of going before them, as in other tongues. 
The confeqrence of this was, that the prepofitions, abbrevi- 
ated perhaps into fingle letters, coalefced with the preceding 
noun, forming thereby one word with it. Thus godof, godby, 
godfor : and the variety of terminations given by this means 
to the noun is the origin of cafes. Modern tongues, in re- 
jecting this variety, and fubftitutiug prepofitions, have only 
recurred to the original purity of language. 

Grammarians have generally concurred in defining cafes to 
be changes of termination. In this, if the above account be 
jul, they are miltaken, not only becaufe pofition is the prima- 
ry and effential idea of a cafe ; but becaute while they reject 
prepofitions as marks of cafes, the cafes defined by them are 
no other than the prepofitions which they reject. Conform- 
ably to this notion, they maintain that the Englifh noun has 
no other than the pofleffive cafe: and Dr. Lowth and Mr. 
Lindley Murray, purfuing the fame error to its confe- 
quences, comprehend nouns expreffing the relation of effect, 
the relation of beginning, the relation of medium, and the 
relation of end, under one unmeaning phrafe of objective cafe, 
thus confounding relations the moft neceffary to the: purpoles 
of {peech, the moft diftiné in themfelves, and moft requifite 
to be kept diltin& inthe mind. 

The ideas of the moft acute and learned grammarians 
have hitherto been confufed and contradictory on the fubject 
of cafes, efpecially the oblique cafes. And the author of 
the treatife in the Eneyclop. Britannica has juft left the 
matter obf{cure and uncertain, as he found it. ‘The genitive, 
fays he, is the moft general of all the cafes, and gives notice 
that fome connection indeed fubfifts between two objects, 
but does not point out the particular kind of connection. 
That we mult infer, not from the nature or termination of the 
genitive itfelf, but from our previous knowledge of the 
objects connected. That the genitive denotes merely rela- 
tion in general, might be proved by adducing innumerable 
examples, in which the relations expreffed by this cafe are 
different.” Thefe obfervations clearly fhew that this writer 
did not himfelf underftand the meaning of the genitive cafe, 
which, inftead of expreffing /ome connedion between two 
ebjegts, or mere relation in general, uniformly exprefles one 
and the fame relation, namely, that of beginning, fource, and ort- 
gin; and of, the mark of it, has uniformly the fame fenfe with 

from. Thus a table of wood, a table from wood; wood 
being the origin of the table. Rays of the fun, rays from 
the jun, the fun being the origin of the rays. And deginning 
will appear to be the primary idea implied in of, if we trace 
it to its origin ; of, ab, «x0, JN, ab, parent, flem, root. Thus 
alfo in Latin Dei gratia, the grace of God, the grace from God, 
the grace of which God is the fource. Of the phrafe injuria 
regis the writer fays, no man can know whether the injury 
mentioned be an injury /uféred, or an injury infli@ed by the 
king., We deny this: ifthe terms be ufed in itrict propriety 
they muft mean an injury from the king, an injury of which 
the king is the fource and author ; and, if they are intended 


fo denote an injury received by him, the expreffion is in- 
correct and ambiguous, though the ambiguity would be 
removed by the context : and this leads me to remark, that 
as the beginning of a thing is the author of it; and as the 
author has a full right to the fruits of his labours, fo that 
{tate of the noun which exprefles beginning came to fignify 
the owner or poffeffor. And thus the genitive in Greek and 
Latin expreffes the relation of poffeffion, and anfwers to what 
is called in Englify the pofé/ive cafe. Thus, my futher’s 
will may mean the will of which my father is owner; it 
means alfo the will which originated in my father. he 
pofleffive cafe, in our tongue, is an evident abbreviation of the 
genitive termination of the third declenfion in Latin, father is 
houfe, father’s houfe, the apottrophe above fupplying the 
place of the excluded vowel. 


The fame writer has not defined the meaning of the dative, 


though the relation denoted by it is the moft obvious of any, . 


contenting himfelf with faying, that it has nearly the fame 
fenfe with the accufative, 19. No two relations, however, 
can be more diftint; as the accufative expreffes the effeét 
of an action, and therefore ftands immediately connefted 
with that action; whereas the dative denotes the end to 
which a motion or aétion tends, and in which it terminates, 
or the point to which the attention is directed forward, as- 
that to which fomething elfe is related. Thus, in the in- 
ftance given by him, compara Virgilium Homero. The imme= 
diate object of comparifon is Virgil, and Homer is the pointy 
or ftandard placed before me in making that comparifon. 
The two firft words exprefs the ation and its effet, the 
laft holds to view the point to which they are direGted. It 
is true that in this and fimilar mftances, the mind brings 
under one view the perfon compared and the perfon to whom 
the comparifon is made; and this proximity or juxtapofition 
conttitutes the affinity which the writer erroneoufly fuppofes 
to be between the two cafes. dntonius left Ciceronem, and 
Antonius nocuit Ciceroni, he farther fuppotes to be expreffions 
of the fame import; but in this he has been mifled by the 
genius of our tongue, which would exprefs each phrafe by 
Antony hurt Cicero. But this is the exaét meaning of the 
firit claufe only. In the fecond claufe zocuit expreffes not 
an adlon, but afferts a guality. Antony was hurtful to 
Cicero. Antony was hurtful, and Cicero was a perfon to 
whom his hurtful behaviour was directed. 


The dative cafe ftands oppofed to the genitive as end te 
Beginning. ‘The latter is the point where motion Jdegins, the 
former where it ¢erminates, and the ablative is the medium or 
inftrument between both. In confequence cf this connec- 
tion between the ablative and the genitive, on one hand, it 
came in Latin, by the mere impulfe of repeated affociations, 
to mean in many inftances the fame relation with the geri 
tive, and this is the reafon why the fame word often governs 
a genitive or an ablative, why in our own tongue of and 
from have precifely the fame fignification, and why the 
French and Italian exprefs the genitive by thofe prepofitions 
which in Latin govern the ablative. On the other hand, as 
the inftrument or medium is conneéted with the end, the 
ablative holds a fimilar conneétion with the dative. Hence 
in Latin thefe two cafes are often ufed one for the other, 
which is certainly a great impropriety in that language, and 
which occafions much perplexity to the learner; while in 
Greek, which has not a dillinét ablative, the relations of 
inftrumentality and end are expreffed by the fame termina- 
tion, which is certainly a great defect in that elegant and 
copious language. Inftrumentality implies concomitancy ; but 


this is not the primary fenfe of the ablative, as the author of - 


the above treatife erroncoufly fuppofes. 
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The Origin and Properiies of Adiedives. 


Things or fubftances are known and yaluable on account 
of their qualities; the qualities of things therefore firlt 
engaged the attention of mankind. And as they perceived 
that the fame quality exifled in the fame or in a different 
degree, in different things, men, however rude or uninformed, 
learned to form ideas of qualities independent of the fub- 
ftances to which they belonged. Hence they acquired that 
clafs of words called adjedives, which are only the names of 
qualities. Now as qualities refult from things, the names 
of qualities are derived from the names of things; and, as 
moreover qualities are conftant concomitants of the things 
they charaéterize, the names of qualities are conttant adjuncts 
of iubftantives expreffed or implied. Hence they are fome- 
times called nouns, becaufe they have been borrowed from 
nouns; and always called adjedives, becaufe they are always 
adje&ed or added to nouns, and for this reafon they have alfo 
the name of adnouns. From this account of adjectives we 
deduce the following inferences, which are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Firft, adjeCtives expreffing the fimple qualities of natural 
objects, which do not imply motion or adion, are derived from 
nouns, by the mind firft abftracting the quality from the 
thing it qualifies, and then generalizing it fo as to make it 
an epithet expreflive of a fimilar quality in different things. 
Thus in zens, a fleep rock, the quality /leep, contemplated 
firft as a quality of that particular thing, the mind foon 
Icarned to confider as /éparate from the rock, and hence to 
make it a general term of the like quality in other objects. 
Thus was derived the adjective sens, pronus, prone. And 
in the manner this fingle adjective is formed, are formed all 
the adjectives which exift in all languages. 

_ When adjectives became numerous in any language, ana- 
logy or cuftom foon affigned them a particular termination. 
Hence, on every converfion of a noun into an adjective, that 
adjective immediately affumed the ending which analogy had 
appropriated to words of that clafs. Thus ¢og@r, food, 
relifb, was changed into probus, fignifying agreeable food or 
wholefome relifh. Thus alfo wood, wind, became wooden, 
windy, in our own tongue. It is obvious from this to ob- 
ferve, that in the earlier periods of human language, adjectives 
approached nearer in meaning and termination to the nouns 
whence they were derived ; that is, they were lefs abftracted 
and generalized. But the principles of abftraction and gene- 
ralization were greatly facilitated, when a quality was once 
expreffed by an independent word; the eyes and the ears 
being made by that means to aid the conceptions of the 
mind, This is the reafon why a barbarous people have few 
or no adjectives ; and why, in the more ancient dialedis of the 
Eaft, the ufe of adjectives is far lefs frequent than in the 
more recent languages of Europe. 

_ In fpeaking of the qualities of things, fimilitude or re- 

. femblance is an idea of high importance and frequent recur- 
rence. A perfon difcourfing to another of fomething un- 
dnown, naturally fays, that it is /i#e to fome other that is 
known. Thus in Greek exo:, image; «do: form 3 toss like ; 
are combined with nouns in order to expre(s /ikene/s 5 2:9ewrixer, 
man-like; Exzroedn:, having the form of Heétor, Heéor-like, i.e. 
the fon of HeGor; a%eumctos, man-like. This laft termination, 
by inferting s, gave birth to the Latin adjectives in o/us, and 
to our adjeCtives in ous; pecunia, pecuniofus; glory, glorious. 
The numerous adjeétives and adverbs in Englifh are formed 
on the fame principle. Larthly, i. e. earth-like, which is the 
Greek dvyxio:. Gladfome is gladfame, the fame with glad ; 
fome or fame being, we conceive, corruptions of fimilis. The 
termination i/b is originally the Perfian wa/h, added te a 


noun to exprefs likenefS; as gumer, the moon; gomer-qwafhy 
moaonifh, like the moon; womanifh, like a woman. ‘The termi- 
nation en, derived, it 1s allowed, from the northern language, 
is borrowed by that language from the Greek participle 
in on. In the fame manner we fornr fome adjeCtives after the 
analogy of the paft participles in ed, as honied, wooded; 
while that of y is the Anglo-Saxon ig; but this is only the 
Latin termination cus; as wnicus, Anglo-Saxon anig, any. 

But it muft not be omitted that a very numerous clafs of © 
adjectives is derived from verbs, and that independently of 
participles. Of this origin are all thofe adjectives whofe quali- 
ties pre-fuppofe motion or adion; and they imply greater 
power of abftraétion than thofe derived from nouns. Mr. 
Tooke, indeed, denies this power as a principle influencing 
language ; and by this rejection is led to deny the exiftence 
of adjectives as a clafs diftin@ from nouns. His definition 
is the following. ‘An adjective is the name of a thing, which 
is directed to be joined to fome other name of a thing”? 
(Vol. ii. p. 241.) 

As his authority on the fubje& of language is. fo high 
in the eitimation of many, we fhall briefly examine and 
refute the above definition. His arguments are thefe; ‘I 
think you will not deny that gold and brafs and ilk is 
each of them the name of a thing, and denotes a fub- 
ftance. If then I fay a gold-ring, a brafs-tube, a filk- 
itring, here are the /ubfantives ufed adjeCtively, yet names 
of things, and denoting fubftances. Ii again } fay a golden 
ring, a brazen tube, a filken ftring, do gold and bra{s and 
filk ceafe to be the names of things, and ceafe to denote 
fubftances, becaufe, inftead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and itring by a hyphen thus (-), I couple them to the fame 
words by adding the termination en to each of them? Do 
not the adjectives which I have made fuch by the added ter- 
mination golden, brazen, filken convey to the hearer’s mind, and 
denote the fame things as gold, brafs, and filk? Surely the 
termination en takes nothing away from the fubftantives 
gold, brafs, and filk, to which it is united as a termination : 
and as furely adds nothing to their fignification, but this 
fingle circumftance, viz. that gold, brafs, and filk are de- 
fignated by this termination en to be jomed to fome other 
fubftantive;” p. 430. Again he fays, p. 442, “ But if, in- 
deed, it were true that adjectives were not the names et 
things, there could be no attribution by adjectives; for you 
cannot attribute nothing. How much more comprehentiye 
could any term be by the attribution to it of nothing ? Ad- 
jectives therefore, as well as dubitantives, mutt equally de- 
note fubftances ; and fubitance is attributed to fubftance by 
the adjedive contrivance.’ He concludes with what Dr, 
Jonathan Edwards fays of the language of the Muhhekanew 
Indians. ‘The Mohegaus have no adjectives in all their 
language, although it may at firft.feem not only fingular 
and curious, but impoffible that a language fhould exit 
without adjectives, yet it is an indubitable fact.” 

This account, intlead of unfolding that fimplicity and 
precifion which mark the procefs of the human mind in the for- 
mation of language, tends to erafe the very elements of 
knowledge, and to confound ideas the moft palpable and. dif- 
tin&. Our ideas naturally and obvioufly divide into twe 
clafles, ideas of qualities and ideas of things. ‘The dif- 
tinétion between thefe claffes is univerfal ; it is common te 
the philofopher and the bulk of mankind; and is moft rea- 
dily comprehended even by children. As we haye thea 
ideas of qualities, language mutt have words to exprefs thofe 
qualities, 7. ¢. it mutt have adjeGives; and: as our ideas of 
qualities are in their nature diftin® fram, though conr- 
comitant ideas of ‘things ; fo adje€tives muft ig their nature 
be diftin@ from, though adjunéts of nouns. 
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The firft ftep in the formation of adjeCtives is abjlraétion 3 
the mind being led to conceive of the quality independent 
of the. thing, in confequence of perceiving it in different 
things. . The frequent recurrence of the quality, which is 
one and the fame, and therefore remembered, while the fub- 
ftances which prefent it are numerous and fucceflive, and 
therefore forgotten, greatly facilitates our abitract concep- 
tions. A fimilar facility, as we have already obferved, is 
afforded by the independent ufe of words to exprefs quali- 
tics. The dependence of adjectives on the principle of ab- 
itraétion is evident from one circumftance. Like is a very 
ab{traét quality ; and the union of this word with nouns 
is one copious fource of adjectives in moft languages of 
which we have any knowledge. 

"The next ftep in the formation of adjectives is afociation. 
This principle is fo powerful and inftantaneous, that it 
changes the nature of a word, in confequence of its con- 
neétion with other words, and of our previous experi- 
ence. Thus, «the ladies fan themfelves’’—“ The plumy 
people eye the falling verdure.”’ Beeaufe we have expe- 
rienced the middle term of a fimple dire&t propofition to 
be always a verb, we inftantly, in the above examples, con- 
clude that fan and eye do not here denote the things ufually 
meant by them, but the operations of thofe things ; that is, 
aflociation and experience convert the nouns fan and eye into 
yerbs, without any thing to aid or indicate that conyerlion 
but affociation fuggeited by the collocation, ‘This conver- 
fion of a noun into a verb by fimple experience, illuftrates 
the converfion of a noun into an adjective. We place a 
word fignifying a quality before a word denoting a fub- 
fiance ; and as we uniformly find that qualities belong to 
the things which they qualify, and firft act upon our percep- 
tions, we inftantly infer from the collocation that the firtt 
exprefles an attribute of the fecond; and this attribution 
js not indicated by the termination of the attributive, but 
an inferense of the mind founded on experience. The ter- 
mination en fignifying to be added is a conceit of this gram- 
sarian, and has no foundation in truth: for it is the Greek 
participial termination in on, borrowed by the Goths. The 
formation of language did not require fuch petty, circuit- 
ous contrivances; but points to the broad and fimple prin- 
ciples of abitraétion and affociation as the copious fources of 
all its phenomena. 

From this it appears, that a peculiarity of termination is 
pot neceflary-to form an adjective, the collocation being fuf- 
ficient to afcertain its character as fuch. An adjettive may 
have the fame ending with any other noun, or with the very 
noun from whieh it, was derived, ; and it has this identity 
ef termination in Greek and Latin, and yet no ambigu- 
ity arifes as to its nature and ufe. The inference, which 
we inftantly, and we may fay, imperceptibly, draw from the 
juxtapofitien in our own tongue, and from the fimilarity of 
‘terminations in the claffical tongues, is an unerring guide in 
thefe refpects.. And this is the reafon why, ina barbarous 
language, it is poflible that the name of a quality may be 
alwazs the fame. with the name of the thing to which that 
quality ‘belongs, and yet abound with adjectives, te. abound 
with nouns converted into adjectives by juxtapofition. And 
this is all that can be meant by the teltimony of Dr. Ed- 
wards, in regard to the language of the Mohegans. If there 
exilted a language which had no verbs, but nouns converted 
(as in the above inftance of fan and eye) into verbs without 
apy variation of termination, a perfon who did not underitand 
the nature of the human mind, and who had been accuftom- 
ed to claflify words only by their endings, might fay of that 
Janguage, that it had no verds. : 

The foundation of Mr, Tooke’s error, is the circumftance 
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that moft adjectives were originally nouns. As they were 
nouns in their origin, and as he rejected the operations of the 
mind in the conitruétion of kinguage, he inferred with con- 
fidence, that they were nouns /ii//, thus confounding in one’ 
promifcuous mafs our ideas of qualities, and our ideas of 
things; yet, notwithftanding this confufion, he writes thus z 
«« Tf in what I have faid of the adjeGtive, I have exprefied 
myfelf clearly and fatisfa@torily ; you will eafily obferve that 
adjectives, though convenient abbreviations, are not neceffary 
to language ; and, therefore, are not ranked by me amongtt 
the parts of fpeech; and, perhaps you will perceive, in the 
mifapprehenfion of this ufeful and fimple contrivance of Jane 
guage, one of the foundations of thofe heaps of falle phi- 
lofophy and obfcure (becaufe miftaken) metaphyfic-with 
which we have been bewildered.” 

Adjectives, as exprefling not things, but their qualities, 
cannot, in ftriét propriety, have any gender; but, as in Greek 
and Latin, they have the fanie terminations with nouns, they 
are faid to be mafculine, feminine, or neuter, merely as they 
have mafculine, feminine, or neuter terminations. 

In moft languages, adjeétives vary their endings to corre- 
{pond with the plural form of nouns; in Englifh they have 
no fuch variation, nor is it neceflary, fince qualities are not 
fufceptible of numerical diftinction, being the fame, whether 
applied to one or to many. 

There is, however, one variation which adje¢tives haye in 
all languages, namely, the variatien to expreis the three de- 
grees of comparifon. The qualities of things differ in dif- 
ferent objects, and they muit be exprefled with augmentation 
or diminution, as they are compared with others mone or lefs 
intenfe. 

When a quality is expreffed without reference to any other, 
the adje¢tive is then faid to be in the fofitive degree. When 
exprefied with reference to the fame quality or to another. 
more or lefs intenfe, it is faid to be in the comparative de- 
gree ; and when in the higheit or loweft degree of all, it is 
in the fuperlative. Different languages have different ways 
of forming the comparative and fuperlative ; but i almott 
all, both thefe degrees are derived by certain fyllables added 
to the pofitive : the adjective itfelf, by being thus /engthened, 
is made to correfpond with the augmentation in fenfe, which. 
the quality acquires by comparifon. ‘The mode of expreff- 
ing the degrees of qualities being only ¢zo, and therefore 
very general and imperfect, while the qualities themfelves 
vary in endlefs gradations, a more adequate method 1s ufed,, 
by having recourfe to thofe attributes of an inferior order, 
called adverbs, as much good, tolerably good, exceedingly goody. 
more good, moft good. * : 

As it is not our object to detail the minute rules of gram- 
mar in our own tongue, we fhall conclude this part of the fub-. 
jet with one or two obfervations on the three degrees of com- 
parifon. The pofitive degree, though not implying an imme 
diate comparifon with the fame quality ina higher or lower 
degree, often conveys a relative or comparative idea ; and for: 
this reafon may, by the affiltance of a prepofition, be made 
to exprefs the comparative or fuperlative degree, as “ Blefled’ 
among women, i. e. the moit bleffled of women.’”’» And 
this relative or comparative idea, implied in the pofitive, is the 
reafon why the pofitive has fometimes after it the cafe which 
is ufed after the comparative.. On the other hand, the com- 
parative and fuperlative are ufed in a pofitive fenfe, or ufed 
to exprefs a high degree without any immediate object of. 
comparifon. ‘Vhus Virgil {peaks of Venus: « Triflior cE 
lacrymis oculos fuffufa nitentes.’’—T>i/fior, more fad than 
ufual, 7. e. very fad. This is more uiual in the fuperlative 
degree, vir do&iffimus, a very learned man. "The comparative- - 
is ufed with propriety only when ‘avo things are compared $ 
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the fuperlative when a thirtg is compared with many. "The 
elder of the two—the eldett of all. Neverthelefs it is to be 
allowed, that multitude may be the objeét of the comparative, 
if preceded by a// or whole, to give it a collective idea ; as, 
“he is wifer than all his teachers, 7. e. he is wifer than the 
whole body of his teachers,—he is wifer than them all put 
together ;—or, compared with his teachers one after another, 
he is wifer than them all.”’ 


The Origin and Properties of Pronouns and Definitives. 


Pronouns have been defined {ubftitutes for nouns, to pre- 
vent their too frequent recurrence. Mr. Harris accounts 
for pronouns, or, as he calls them, nouns of the fecond order, 
in a different way; and, as his explanation is curious, we fhall 
here place it before our readers. ‘* All converfation paffes 
between individuals, who will often happen to be till that in- 
ftant unacquainted with each other. What then is to be 
done? How fhall the fpeaker addrefs the other, when he 
knows not his name? or how explain himfelf by his own 
name, of which the other is wholly ignorant? Nouns, as 
they have been defcribed, cannot anfwer this purpofe. The 
firft expedient on this occafion, feems to have Been poiatine 
of indicating with the finger or hand ; fome traces of which 
are ftill to be obferved, as a part of that action which natu- 
rally attends our fpeaking. But the authors of language 
were not content with this: they invented a race of words 
to fupply this pointing, which words, as they always ftood 
for fubftantives or nouns, were characterifed by the name of 
pronouns. hefe, alfo, they diftinguifhed into three feveral 
forts, calling them pronouns of the iirit, the fecond, and the 
third perfon, with a view to certain diltinétions, which may 
be explained as follows. 

“« Suppofe the parties converfing to be wholly unacquaint- 

ed, neither name nor countenance on either fide known, and 
the fubject of converfation to be the fpeaker himfelf. Here, 
to fupply the place of pointing, by a word of equal power, 
the inventors of language furnifhed the fpeaker with the pro- 
noun 1; / write, I fay, I defire, &c.; and as the {peaker is al- 
ways principal with refpe&t to his own difcourfe, this they 
called, for that reafon, the pronoun of the firlt perfon. Again, 
fuppofe the fubject of the converfation to be the party ad- 
drefled. Here, for fimilar reafon, they invented the pronoun 
thou; thow writett, thou walkelt, &c.; and, as the party ad- 
dreffed is next in dignity to the fpeaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfe, this pronoun they 
therefore called the pronoun of the fecond perfon. 

«© Laftly, fuppofe the fubject of converfation neither the 
fpeaker nor the party addreifed, but fome third objec dif- 
ferent from both. Here they provided another pronoun, 
he, fhe, it, which, in diftinétion to the two former, was call- 
ed the pronoun of the third perfon. And thus it was, that 
the pronouns came to be diitinguifhed by their refpective 
perfons.” 

This account, which the author, as he fays, received from 
Apollonius, is arbitrary and erroneous. ‘The ufe of the 
pronouns is not to fupply the names of perfons unknown to 
each other; nor can they be faid to have been invented: for 
though they anfwer the moft ufeful purpofes, they origin- 
ated in circumftances in which defign had no concern. ‘lhe 
origin of the two firft pronouns we conceive to be this. 
They are the adjectives one, two, lofing their numeral figni- 
fication, and coming to mean the fpeaker and the perfon 
addreffed, by the mere force of affociation with the verb. 
Let us fuppofe that a perfon wifhed, in the infancy of lan- 
guage, to exprefs the propofition J love thee. It Englith 
were his words, he would have faid, one Jove two. ‘his 
form being repeatedly ufed, and the perfon ufing it accom- 


panying the leading term one with a confcioufnefs of himfelf,- 
that term would gradually drop its charaGter of one in op- 
pofition to two, and derive a new charatter by affociation 
from the verb, namely, one that was fpeaking in oppofition 
to the other fpeken to. Thus the fame procefs which con- 
verted one in general into one /peaking, converted two into 
the perfon addreffied. 

That the pronouns J, ‘hoz, were originally one, tavo, will 
appear probable from hence. In Hebrew, the mott an- 
cient language, the pronoun anfwering to J is evidently the 
parent of the numeral one ; and ¢qwo has a clofe refembiance 
to thou. Thus \3p%, ani, ego, is fin Greek, and waus in 
Latin, and the other form +33, anki, is unicus. Moreover, 
MMe, ato, by dropping wfeems to have produced zx, tu, shoe 
and duc, duo, two. And in other tongues the pronoun shou 
and the numeral revo have fuch refemblance as to befpeak one 
common criginin Hebrew. Befides, the pronouns / and thou 
ftill retain their origin in their names ; being the fr? perfon, 
thou the fecond ; not becaufe the former is the frit and the latter 
the fecond in dignity, but becaufe thefe were their original 
meaning. Moreover, the numerals one, two, mult have been 
among the firit adjectives formed by abftraction from fuch 
things as nature produced in pairs, or thofe which alternately 
fucceed each other, fuch as day and night. And as difcourfe 
is but an alternation or interchange of lentiments between two 
perfons, the numeral adjectives in quettion were the moft 
likely to be ufed on fuch occafions. Remains of this ufage 
may be {till traced in fome languages, as we fay, One thinks Jos 
or in French, On dit ; one being not as Condillac (fee his 
Works, tom. v. p. 184.) afferts, a corruption from homme, 
but of the Latin waus, and is not a fubftantive, but a fubfti-- 
tute for a fubftantive, ic. a pronoun. Finally, we obferve 
that no words but numerals were capable of being formed 
by affociation into pronouns. The {peaker, indeed, might 
ufe his own name, and which, when repeatedly ufed, the 
verb would convert into the firft perfon. But on the 
fame principle another would employ his own name, and 
thus the aflociations of one man would counteract the affo- 
ciations of another; and neither name would be received as 
the reprefentative of the fpeaker. 

From this ftatement of the origin of the pronoun,, 
fome particulars refpecting its nature and ufe. may be. 
deduced with precifion. Firit, the adjeétive, in being changed - 
into a pronoun, lofes the generality: of. a.numeral, and af-- 
fumes an individual.charaéter ;. that is, the charaéter afligned 
to it by the verb.. But as any other perfon may ufe that 


.term in fimilar circumftances, the pronoun J, which was 


changed into the index of an individual by affociation, be- 
comes again general by fucceflion; each {peaker having a 
right in histurn to ufe it: and thus the pronouns / and thou 
became fubititutes for the names of all perfons in a change 
of fituation. Secondly, / and thou are not, as has been fup- 
pofed, fubititutes for the names of the fpeaker and the per- 
fon addrefied, to avoid their too frequent repetition, nor yet 
fubftitutes for thofe names while yet unknown, but repre- 
fentatives of thofe perfons in that limited or reftrigted cha- 
rater which they derive from the affociated verb. Now 
as /peakers there is no difference between a man and a wo- 
man. A man that fpeaks and the woman that {peaks, in 
that particular function, is the fame: and the fame thing 
holds in regard to the perfon addrefled. The firft and fe- 
cond perfons, therefore, have not, in any language, the dif- 
tinétion of gender merely ; becaufe they reprefent human 
beings in that particular charaéter which excludes the idea 
of fex. Thirdly, there is, properly fpeaking, no. fuch 
thing as a ¢hird perfon ; this being a definitive, marking the 
fubject of difcourfe, and faid to be the third perfon in refer- 
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ence to the fir/f and fecond, and thus reprefented as fomething 
diftin&t from them, and not included under them. Thus 
Sr, fea, in Hebrew, and Ae in Englith, were, as we fhall 
prefently fee, but the article ; and fo 6, éuros, exewor, wusee In 
Greek, and hic, lle, is, ip/e, in Latin, are alla {pecies of reftric- 
tive or definitive adjectives, agreeing with the defined noun 
expreffed or implied. As the firft and fecond perfons repre- 
fent two individuals in peculiar circumftances, they compre- 
hend no other noun under them; whereas the third perfon 
is only in general a fubje&t of difcourfe, and therefore it 
comprehends any noun in the language, excepting the firft 
and fecond: accordingly every fubjeCt or agent in every lan- 
guage is the third perfon fingular and plural, except four, J, 
thou, we, and ye, or their equivalents. The firft and fecond 
perfon, we haye feen,*exclude the idea of fex, whereas it is 
a charaéter often neceflary to be marked in the fubject 
or agent: for this reafon pronouns of the third perfon have 
the triple diftinétion of mafculine, feminine, and neuter. : 

All the three perfons admit the plural number, as each is 
capable of reprefenting numbers. In our own tongue J, ve, 
thou, you or yes he, fhe, it, they. Here it may be obferved 
that ye is a corruption of you or you abbreviated ; and as 
this abbreviation naturally takes place in the nominative or 
vocative, when the perfons addreffed are called ; and as it 
is neceflary to be diitinét when exprefling the addreffed per- 
fons as affected by a verb, ye is ufed with propriety only in 
the nominative or vocative, and you in the aceufative. Men of 
rank being ufually furrounded with attendants, it became a 
compliment to addrefs a perfon as fuch ; in the fame manner 
asin Greek, és res Hexpor, thofe around Priam, was a refpect- 
ful way of defignating Priam. Hence in common difcourfe 
we ufe you for thou ; and on fuch oceafions the verb alfo 
fhould be in the plural ; as you cvere and not you was. But this 
complimentary ityle is not applied to the Supreme Being, 
who is always addrefied by thou, from a regard, probably, to 
his unity, numbers being not able to add to his dignity or 
greatnefs. “Lhe regal ftyle we has refpeét to the king’s 
counfellors, who are fuppofed to advife the fubje&t of dif- 
courfe, aad who are refponfible for it. With regard to the 
third perfon, though it be convenient to mark the gender, it 
js not eflential: for the plural shey is made to reprefent men, 
women, and things, without any inconvenience or ambiguity. 

The perfonal pronouns, contrary to the analogy of nouns, 
have each three terminations, or three variations, to denote 
cafes. This is owing to their being derived from the Greek 
and Latin, with their refpective inflexions. Their genitive, 

-dcopping the primary fenfe of Leginning, has uniformly the 
fecondary fenfe of poffeffion. Hence it is called, in our 
tongue, not improperly, the pofe//ive cafe. 

In Hebrew, Arabic, and Perfian, the perfonal pronouns 
4re converted into adjectives, by being annexed to nouns, 
which, from their pofition, are called afixes. In this ftate 
they are fomewhat abbreviated and changed: but however 
changed when connetted with nouns, they are always adjec- 
tives, but retain their perfonality when affixed to verbs. 
In our own tongue the pertonal pronouns are changed into 
adjectives from the genitive or pofleffive cafe : as mine, my ; 
thine, thy 3 bers, curs, yours, theirs ; her, our, your, their. Thus 
formed, they are properly called pronominal adjedives—adjec- 
tives, as qualifying nouns, and pronominal, as derived from 
the perfonal pronouns. is mu{t be confidered, by coa- 
lefeence, as an adjective of this kind, through the geni- 
tive he’s. Thefe pronominal adjectives, as derived from the 
genitive, may be refolved into the fignification of that cafe : 
4s my of mez thy of thee;.his of him, though feldom in 
Englifh ufed in their perfonal form. The reafon is, that 
our tongue has a flioig Ai cal to convert nouns into 


adjectives by juxtapofition, and thus to ufe them for the 
fake of brevity, initead of the genitive: as when we fay 
Sfilk-fring for firing of ilk, and gold-ring for ring of gold. 
The Greek and Latin do not abound with the fame analogy, 
and therefore frequently ufe the perfona! pronoun in the 
genitive as equivalent to the pronominal qjeCtives. 

The reciprocal or reflex pronoun //f is added to thefe pro- 
nominal adjectives : as my/2l/, thyfelf, &c. "The third perfon 
fingular and plural by analogy fhould be Ais-self and theirfelves 
but in order to humour the ear or the organs of {peech, 
thefe are changed into him/felf and themfelues. Self means an 
individual in oppofition to another, and is derived from the 
Latin Solus; alone, through the medium of the Anglo-Saxon 
Solus, foul, Anglo-Saxon /uje/, felf: hence alfo foul, which 
means that part of man in which confifts the vital principle in 
oppofition to the body : oun, often ufed to precede f/f, 1s a 
corruption of the Anglo-Saxon ogex, which by the miertion 
of the letter g, after the analogy of that language, is bor- 
rowed from the Latin wnus. Ocenfz/f, therefore, is one/elf. 

Mr. Harris gives the following account of that’ fpecies of 
adjectives called definitives or articles: ‘*' The vifible and indi- 
vidual fubiftances of nature are infinitely more’ numerous 
than for each to admit a particular name. To fupply this 
defe€t, when any individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper name, or whofe proper name is not known, we 
afcertain it as well as we can, by referring it to its fpecies ; or 
if the fpecies be unknown, then at leaft to fome genus. For 
example, a certam obje€t occurs with a head and limbs, and 
appearing to poflefs the power of felf-motion and {enfation : 
if we know it not as an individual, we refer it to its proper 
{pecies, and call it dag, or horfe, or /ion, or the like. If none 
of thefe names fit, we go to the genus, and call it animal.” 

« But this is not enough: the thing at which we are look- 
ing is neither a fpecies nor a genus. What is it then ? An in- 
dividual. Of what kind? Known or unknown? Seen now 
for the firft time, or feen before, and now remembered? It 
is here we fhall difcover the ufe of the twe articles @ and 
the. A ref{pects our primary perceptions, and defines indi- 
viduals as unknown: the refpects our fecondary perception, 
and denotes individuals as known. To explain by an exam- 
ple: I fee an objet pafs by, which I never faw till now. 
What do I fay? There goes a beggar with along beard. 
The man departs, and returns a week after. What do I 
fay then? ‘There goes the beggar with ‘Ae long beard. The 
article only is changed, the reft remains unaltered. Yet 
mark the face of this apparently minute change. The indis 
vidual, once vague, is now recognized as fomething known, 
and that merely by the efficacy of this latter article, which 
tacitly infinuates a kind of previous acquaintance, by re- 
ae the prefent perception to a like perception already 

aft. 

E «The truth is, the articles @ and the are both of them 
definitives, as they circumfcribe the latitude of genera and 
fpecies, by reducing them for the moit part to denote in- 
dividuals. The difference between them, however, is this ; 
the article a leaves the individual itfelf ua/certained, whereas 
the article #he afcertains the individual alio, and is for that 
reafon the more accurate definitive of the two.” 

We give this ftatement as that of an eminent grammarian, 
without fubferibing to it as juft in all refpeéts. It is not, we 
conceive, true, to fay that the individual defined by ais always 
unafcertained ; nor does the neceflarily imply a previous 
acquaintance, by referring the prefent perception to a 
like perception already pait. And we cannot help obferv- 
ing that, if Mr. Harris and other writers on the fubjeet had 
traced thefe words to their fources, and thus afcertained their 
primary meaning, their readers would have been more sii 
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ed in one paragraph, than they otherwife could by the mott 
elaborate treatife. 

The article a is in truth the numeral adjeCtive § in Greek, 
unus in Latin, een, an, ane, nm Anglo-Saxon: and the import 
of it precilely correfponds with its original fignification of 
one. 4 book is one book; a@manis one man. Hence we 
may learn with certainty the following particulars. That it 
is enveloping the word in myttery to call it an ardicke, inftead 
of calling it by the more appropriate name of numeral adjcétive, 
ordefnitive. That as it means one it cannot be prefixed toplural 
nouns, unlefs thofe nouns be taken in a collective fenfe. That 
the ufual rule, 2 becomes an before a vowel, fhould be juft re- 
verfed in order to be true. ‘* 41 becomes a before a con- 
fonant.’? That the equivalent of the article a exifts in Greek 
and in Latin, but is rejected as ufelefs in thofe languages ; and 
that the frequent ufe of it in Englith and other modern Ian- 
guage is fo far from being neceffary, that it is an incumbrance 
and inelegance. J fee man would be as intelligible as when 
we fay J fee aman ; and they read book, as definite, as they 
read a book ; and this, from the nature of the cafe, juft as in 
Latin, video hominem, legunt librum, where unum would be 
both unneceflary and inelegant. The Englith 7 /ee man, and 
the Latin video hominem, are both equally indefinite in 
themfelves ; but they are fufficiently limited by the nature 
of our perception, and by previous experience.‘ The inde- 
finite article,’ fays the author of the treatife on Gram- 
mar in the Encyclop. Britannica, ‘is much lefs ufeful 
thanthe other; and therefore the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages have it not, though they both have a definite article. 
‘In languages, of which the nouns, adjectives, and verbs have 
inflexion, no miftake can arife from the want of the indefi- 
nite article ; becaufe it can always be known by the termina- 
tions of the noun and the verb, and by the whole circum- 
{tances predicated of the noun, whether a whole {pecies or one 
individual be intended. But this is not the cafe in Englifh. 
in that language the adjectives having no variation with re- 
fpe& to gender and number, and the tenfes of the verbs 
being for the moft part the fame in both numbers, it might 
be often doubtful, had we not the indefinite article, whether 
the {pecific name was intended to exprefs the whole f{pecies 
or only one individual.’ All this reafoning, however, ap- 
pears to us fallacious, and only fhews that even a wife and 
able man, fuch as the writer of this article certainly is, will 
readily think that neceflary and ufeful to which he has been 
aceuftomed, and therefore will feldom be at a lofs for fome 
plaufible reafons to juftify it. In truth, the inflexions of 
adjeGtives and verbs in the learned languages alluded to, 
have no influence whatever in defining the extent of the ge- 
neral term, but ferve merely to fhew that they qualify that 
term, and depend upon it. ‘The very example adduced by 
this writer fheves the fallacy of his reafoning : Eyevs70 aJewro; 
OES AA [AVS TLE Seo a OvOjnce Twxwnse Here avdewrros as clearly 
denotes not the whole fpecies, but an individual, as if it was 
written {1s c»Apwre:, and that not becaufe of the fingular cor- 
refpondence of <yevero, nor from the termination of arsscay evo. 
Of this there is an evident proof; eyev ro and amis zApe0s would 
be ftill the fame, though 29.70; had a {fecific or collective 
fenfe, But the individual fenfe of the noun appears from 
the nature of the cafe, from the context, and efpecially from 
the claufe, whofe name cas John: and thefe circumttances, 
which fufficiently define it in Greek, would be fufficient to 
define it in Englifh, were it written ‘ Man was fent from 
God whofe name was John” It is impoffible to feel in this 
aay ambiguity ; and the expreffion feems uncouth only be- 
caufe we have been accuftomed to the ufe of a man was fent 
from God, &e. A 

Mr. Tooke derives the and that from the Anglo-Saxon verb 


thean or thegan, to take. But thefe delinitives exif! in that 
language, and why fhould he atte mpt to derive them from any 
word, when they are already formed and employed jn the 
fame fenfe ? He feems to have been aware of this obje étion, 
And he adds, vol. ii. p. 60, “The (our article, as it-is 
called) is the imperative of the fame verb +h. an, which may 
very well fupply the place of the correfpondent Anglo-Saxon 
article Je, which is the imperative of Seon, vi lere. For 
it anfwers the fame purpofe in difcourfe to fay—/ee man, or 
take mane? The Eneglith take, and the Anglo-Saxon ihe 
which this writer would lead us to regard as a ‘primitive 
northern word, is only the Greek Syw, ‘10 acce t—Take this, 
therefore, means, receive this. ; P ey 
Light is the medium of fight, and hence, in the mof an- 
cient languages, the word fignifying light gave birth to verbs 
fignifying to fee. ‘Thus the Hebrew SAN, tsa, proncunced 
in Arabic thao, but in Pertian fea, light, is the parent of the 
Anglo-Saxon /eon and our fee, which accords with the Perfian 
pronunciation, and alfo of the Anglo-Saxon article f2 or feo 
or, as we found it, conformably to the Arabic, the. Tt i 
remarkable the article é in Greek is founded entirely on the 
fame principle, though derived froma very different word For 
its original appears to have been the Hebrew article “1, which 
probably was fourded Au or ho fhort, and which fe but an 
abbreviation of Wr, 4a. Now the ufe of this laft confifts in 
directing the attention to an object, and anfwers to en or Boe 
in Latin, and Jehold in our own tongue. Andas the necef- 
fary confequence of looking upon a thing is to fee it, as 
diftinguifhed from other things, hence a in Hebrew ’ in 
Greek, the in Englith, from lignifying to perceive, through 
the medium of light, came to fignify an effect of perception 
namely, the diftinétion or oppotition which the thine fo feck, 
has to other things which may be related to it.. a 

From this account we may gather the following particulars 
re{pecting the nature and ufe of the definitive article. Its 
primary force conjifts merely in directing the eye or the atien- 
ion to an object ; and the definitive power ailigned to it is 
rather an effeét of the fight where the objeé is prefent, or 
of the mind in drawing the neceflary inference, where the 
object is previoufly defcribed or f{pecified.. If this account 
be jut, the affertion of Mr. Tooke, that the article, in com- 
bination with a general term, is a mere fubftitute for a parti- 
cular term, (fee vol. i. p. 69.) is erroneous. The article js- 
only an index ; having indicated the thing intended it does no 
more: the eye or the mind does the reft, and the general 
term is defined or made particular, by being brought under 
immediate infpection. Itis neceflary to fubjoin the general 
term tothe article, becaufe it is neceflary to {pecify the ob- 
ject intended ; but the reftri€tion of the fpecific or general. 
noun to that individual objeét is a confequence of the article, 
rather than a power belonging to it.” The article therefore 
cannot be a mere fubftitute, to do that which is done by an- 
other principle, namely, the eye or the mind. 

The article ferves as an index to fpecify an object hitherto 
unknown, as well as one previoufly known ; and thus Mr. 
Harris’s diftinétion, that @ refpe&s our primary perception 
and denotes individuals as unknown ; the refpeéts our hae 
dary perception, and denotes individuals as known, is unfound= 
ed. The index indeed may be direéted to a pait event or ob- 
jet, thus to rake it the fubje& of infpeGtion a fecond time. 
In this view Mr. Harris’s pofition is true, but the ufe of the 
article is tar more general, and by no means confined to fuch 
cafes. 

The article the is the fame in origin, and often in ufe the 
fame with that, and indeed in the A nglo-Saxon hat is only the 
neuter gender of the; and Mr.Tooke ought to have madethis re~ 
mark indbead of reprefenting each as independent @f the other, 


This 
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*This definitive is m our tongue varioufly applied ; and the ob- 
jects of itsapplication are fo dittinét and different, that it has 
Seen thought to change its nature, and to belong to different 
parts of ipeech. And Mr. Tooke has the merit of being the 
firtt to thew that in all circumftances, that retains one and the 
fame charaéter. Let us briefly confider its various applica- 
ions. And fff, it is ufed to bring under the eye of the 
, i.e. to define individual objeGs; as that book. In 
this fenfe it is oppofed to this, aniwering to ile as oppofed to 
hicin Latin. Ile, that, denotes the remoter of two objects; hic, 
this, the nearer. ‘ Alexander and Julius Czfar were great com- 
manders, that (ille) conquered Afia; this (hic) fubdued the 
Gauls—that, meaning Alexander as the farthett off ; this, 
Julius Cefar, as the neareft.’’ In fuch a fentence it would be 
more ufual to fay the former and the latter. Secondly, that 
is frequently ufed to characterize a ewhole claufe, which is the 
object of a traniitive verb, thus ferving to fix the attention on 
what is going to be faid, and by that means to render it empha- 
tic and prominent. Thus, “I with you to believe thar (that 
thing whichI am going to fay, namely,) I will not hurt a fly ;”” 
which Mr. Tooke thus refolves, “I would not willingly 
hurt a fly ; L with youto believe shat affertion.” In this ap- 
plication it anfwers to guod in Latin. Thirdly, that is an index 
to point out the end or purpofe which a perfon has in view, 
and as fuch precedes a verb in the fubjunctive mood, ex- 
-prefling that end thus : ‘ Thieves rife in the night that they 
may fteal.”—*¢ Thieves rife in the night, that being their 
purpofe, namely, they might fteal.’’ In this fenfe it cor- 
refponds to the Latin conjunétion wt, which, perhaps, led to 
the error of confidering ¢hat as a conjunction in the fecond 
and third fenfes. Fourthly, it is an index pointing toa noun 
in the preceding claufe, and is a fubftitute for that noun, or 
rather it agrees with that noun implied, though never ex- 
prefled. “ The man, that hath.not mufic in himfelf, is fit for 
treafon.”’ Here the firft claufe, the man, is reprefented as 
definite, while the reader as. yet is not able to recognife it as 
fuch. What man is fit for treafon? To preclude the necef- 
fity of this queftion, a claufe is introduced, that man, namely, 
he who hath not mufic in himfelf. In this fentence that is 
thought to be a relative equivalent to who, which may 
be fubftituted for it. But in reality it is ftill a definitive, 
ufed to afcertain the preceding {pecified noun, which has the 
form of being definite without being really fo ; and the pre- 
ceding noun is to be repeated, or, as that is defcriptive, a ge- 
neric or fpecific noun of the fame import is underitood to be 
introduced. Thus the man, namely, that fort of man, who 
hath not mufic in himfelf, is fit for treafon. The fubject of 
difcourfe may be plural, and yet the fingular form of that 
may, on this fuppofition, be ufed. « The men shar have not 
mufic in themfelves, are fit for treafon,’’ i.e. the men, that 
Jort of men, namely, who have not mutfic in themfelves, are 
fit for treafon: and this is the folution of the apparent ano- 
maly of fhat being ufed in both numbers, » ithout variation, 
when taken relatively. ; 

We come next to {peak of the relative pronoun, which Mr. 
Harris thus explains, p. 77. “ But befides thofe there is an- 
other pronoun (in Greek é<, és, in Latin gus, in Englifh who, 
avhich, that), a pronoun having a character peculiar to itfelf, 
the nature of which may be explained as follows. Suppofe 
I was to fay light is a body,—light moves with great celerity. 
Thefe would apparently be two diftiné&t fentences. Sup- 
pole, inftead of the fecond fight, I were to place the prepo- 
fitive pronoun it: Light is a body; if moves with great 
celerity ; the fentence would be {till diftin@ and two. But 
if | add a conneétive (as for example an and) faying light is 
a body, and it moves with great celerity ; _I then by connec- 


tion make the two into one, as, by cementing many ftones 
1 make one wall. 

‘© Now it is in the united powers of a connective and 
another pronoun, that we may fee the force and charatter 
of the pronoun here treated. Thus, therefore, if in the 
place of and it we fubititute that or which, faying light is 
a body, which moves with great celerity ; the fentence ftill 
retains its unity and perfeétion, and becomes, if poffible, more 
compaét than before. We may with jutt reafon, therefore, 
call this pronoun the /uljun@ive, becaufe it cannot, like the 
prepofitive, introduce an original fentence; but only ferves 
to fubjoin one to fome other which is previous.” 

This account, though elegant and f{peciows, we neverthe- 
lefs deem erroneous ; becaufe the relative pronouns in all Jan- 
guages are the fame in their origin and ufe with the articles 
or definitive pronouns. In Cue és 1s only the article é with 
¢ annexed after the analogy of that termination in Greek 
nouns. Hence the reafon why é and é« are, by the more an- 
cient writers, {uch as Homer and Herodotus, ufed for one 
another, cither as demonttrative or relative pronouns. The 
Latin ic is alfo the article é witha guttural annexed—hoc ; 
while gu?, which Scaliger, and after him Mr. Tooke, derive 
from ze‘, is no other than the Perfian £e or che, who, which. 
Moreover, guis is the Oriental £is, eho or what ; and it is re- 
markable that im Hindooftan &is is redoubled éis dis, and 
this has been imported into Latin gui/guis. Finally, our whois 
the Greek 6, having the labial < fubitituted for the afpirate, 
whichis a broad and general analogy, by which words in 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon are formed from Greek or from 
the Oriental tongues. Which is the neuter termination of 
é, formed on the fame principle as oc in Latin, that is, a 
guttural is annexed to who, whoc, which. And this is the 
reafon that, while wo is applied to perfons, which is made 
to ftand for inanimate things. 

As the relative and definitive pronouns have the fame ori- 
gin, they are alfo the famein ufe. For in Latin the relative 
always fuppofes the antecedent to be repeated, and is 
repeated when obfcure or doubtful. In our own tongue, 
indeed, cho never coalefces with the antecedent noun, and is 
therefore a /ul/fitufe for it, and this peculiarity in our own 
tongue has caufed w/o, with its other cafes whofe, whom, to 
drop its nature asa definitive, and to become really a pronoun, 
i.e. afubftitute for a noun. This peculiarity has alfo ob- 
tained in regard to /e, which was the Hebrew and Greek 
article 7], 4a, or 6. And this is the reafon why the article in 
Homer may be often rendered by 4e in our own tongue. Dr. 
Middleton, not pereeiving this circumftance, was led, in a vo- 
luminous work publifhed on the Greek article, to fuppofe 
that the Greek article is in its nature a fer/onal pronoun, and 
may be always refolved into a pronoun. The foundation 
being thus fallacious, the whole fuper-{tru€ture, however 
learned and elaborate, is frivolous and ufelefs. 

We obferve farther that hic, ile, and is, which are really 
definitives, often refer, like qui, to a preceding noun, and 
for this reafon have a claim equally juit to be called relative 
pronouns. Thus, “ Deus nobis hxc otia fecit; namque 
erit i//e mihifemper Deus; ilius aram fepe tener noltris ab 
ovilibus imbuet agnus.’’ Here the firft i//e is tlle homo, or 
ille juvenis, meaning Auguflus, elegantly kept out of fight, 
the reader being left to conceive of him only asa god; while 
illius is illius det, of that god. “ Tres littore-cervos proipicit 
errantes, os tota armenta fequantur, i, e./ hos cervos.}’ 
“ Cognofcimus Deus ex operibus ‘ejus,’’ we know God 
from the works of the fame—ejus dei. j ; 

Becaufe the relative gui is thus a definitive, the defined 
noun, when not antecedent, is made to fucceedit in Latin 

and 
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and in Greek, as  Maximis laborrbus confequuntur eam, grammarians, who followed his authority, into error. << We 


quam ex difcendo capiunt, voluptatem ;'’—literally, ;.with 
the greateft toil they purfue that, which pleafure, (for that 
pleafure, which) they derive from ftudy.  Quas condidit 
arces, ipfa colat,’’—let her inhabit which citadels fhe built, 
for, let her inhabit the citadels which fhe built. In oar own 
tongue fuch an arrangement is not allowed, or even irt:l- 
ligible, becaufe here the relative is really a fubftitute for 
the noun preceding it, and refufes to coalefce with it as an 
adjective. And it is obvious to remark in this place, that 
with the exception of who in Englifh, the articles or deti- 
mitives are not pronsuas, but adjefives, numeral or reftrictive, 
agreeing with a noun exprefled or underitood, and to be 
fapplied from the context or the preceding claufe. We 
remark, finally, that as articles are definitives, the Latin 
tongue has not only one but feveral articles, which it is 
erroneoully fuppofed to want. Thus, hic homo, this man, 
ie homo, that man, is homo, the fame man, ipfe homo, that 
wery man, are phrafes, either of which is equally definite 
and emphatic with our ¢he man, and on many occations pre- 
eifely the fame with it. 

Before we quit this fubjeét we fhall advert to a queftion 
propofed and folved by Mr. Tooke, vol. i. p. 273. * What 
is AS?—The truth is that as is alfo an article; and however, 
and whenever, ufed in Englifh, means tke fame thing as is, 
or that, or which. In the German, where it ftill evidently 
retains its original fignilication and ufe, (as /o alfo does, ) it 
is written es.”? Now, if Mr.'Tooke had properly under- 
ftood the nature of the article, he would not have made this 
affertion. ds indeed, like the article, is an index, but it is 
an index directing the mind from one objet to another, and 


are now,” fays he, “to defcend to the common herd of 
attributes, fuch as black and awhite, to write, to fpcak, to walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and oppofed to each 
other, one of the moft eminent diftin@ions appears to be 
this. Some, by being joined to a proper fubftantive, make, 
without farther help, a perfect affertive fentence; while the 
reft, though otherwife perfect, are in this re pect deficient. 
To explain by an example, when we fay Cicero eloquent, 
Cicero wife, thefe are imperfeét fentences, though they de- 
note a fubitance and an attribute. The reafon is, that they 
want an affertion to fhew that fuch attribute appertains to 
fuch fubftance. We mutt therefore call in the help of an 
aflertion elfewhere, an is oF qwas, to complete the fentence, 
Cicero is wife, Cicero was eloquent. On the contrary, 
when we fay Cicero writeth, Cicero qwalketh, in inttances like 
thefe there is no fuch occafion, becaufe the words coritet) 
and /peaketh imply, in their own form, not an attribute onl : 
but affrtion likewife. Hence it is they may be refolved the 
one into is and writing, the other is and walking. 

“ Now all thefe attributives, which have this complex 
power of denoting both an attribute and an affertion, make 
that f{pecies of words which grammarians call verds. If we 
refolve this complex power into its diftin@ parts, and take 
the attribute alone, without the a ertion, then have we 
participles. AM other attributives, befides the two {pecies 
before, are included together in the general name of adjec- 
tives; and thus it is that all attributives are either verbs, 
participles, or adjeCtives. Befides the diftin@tions above- 
mentioned, there are others which deferve notice. Some 
attributes have their eflence in motion; fuch are fo walk, to 


the confequence of its being fo direéted is the perception of fly, to ftrike, to live. Others have it in the ptivation of 


fome refémblance between them. Accordingly as is é:, an 
adverb of fimilitude in Greek, which being inverted (as is 
often the cafe with monofyllabic words), has become fo 
On the other hand, the confequence of the indication con- 
veyed by the article is not to the obfervance of fome like- 
nefs between the objets fpecified, but the limitation of the 
general term to the individual object, circumfcribed by the 
eye or the mind by being fo indicated. 

In a note this writer adds: “ Dr. Lowth, amongtt /ome 
falfe Englifh which he has recommended, and much good 
Englifh which he has reprobated, fays, /o-as, was ufed by 
the writers of the laft century to exprefs a confequence in- 
itead of fo-that. Swift, I believe, is the laft of our good 
writers who has frequently ufed this manner of expreffion.”’ 
Tf that denote end or confequence, the third fenfe we have 
aofigned to itin the preceding page, and if as, on the other hand, 
lignify fimilitude between two objects, /o as is, as Dr. Lowth 
fates, very improper; while /o that alone is good Englith 
and good fenfe: and Mr. Tooke is himfelf guilty of the 
charge he brings againft Lowth, namely, of recommending 
fome falfe, and reprobatiag much good Englifh. We can- 
not help obferving that the object of comparifon marked by 
as is often implied, and is to be gathered from the context; 
as in the following ftanza: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of /uch as, wandering near her fecret bower, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 


3.2, complain of fuch perfons, as thofe who wandering, &c. 
The Origin and Properties of Verbs. 


We fhall begin this part of our fubje& alfo with an ex- 
traét from Mr. Harris, becaufe his opinion, though plau- 
ble, is erroneous, and has been the means of leading other 
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motion; fuch are to flop, to ref? to ceafe, to die. And laftly, 
others have it in fubjeéts which have nothing to do with 
either motion or its privation; fuch are the attributes of 
great and littl, white and black, wife and foolifh, and in a 
word the feveral quantities and qualities of ail things. Now 
thefe latt are adjedives; thofe which denote motions or their 
privation are either verbs or participles”? 

“OF all the conftituent parts of fpeech,”? fays the writer 
in the Encyclop. Britannica, 58, “ none has given the gram- 
marians greater trouble than the verb. The vatt variety 
of circumftances which it blends together in one word, 
throws very confiderable difficulties in the way of him who 
attempts to analyfe it and afcertain its nature; at the fame 
time that by its eminent ufe in language, it is entitled to all 
the attention which can be beftowed upon it. It fhould 
feem that the firft object of our inveltigation ought to be 
the charaéeriffic of the verb, or that which all thefe words 
have in common, and which conftitutes them verbs, diftin- 
guifhing them from every other {pecies of words. Now it 
is obvious to the flighteft attentién, that every verb, whether 
active, paflive, or neuter, may be refolved into the fub- 
{tantive verb #s, and another aftributive: for lover) is of the 
fame import as ts lov ng; and amat with amans ef. 

“ But /eving and amans are not verbs; whence it follows 
that the charaéteriftic of the verb, that which conttitutes 
it what it is, and cannot be expreffed by other words, muft 
be that which is fignified by the word is; and to us that 
appears to be neither more nor lefs than a/[rtion. 

«¢ Affertion therefore, or predication, is certainly the very 
effence of the verb, as being that part of its office, and 
that part only, which cannot be difcharged by other kinds 
of words. Every other circumf{tance which the verb in- 
cludes, fuch as attribute, mode, time, &c. it may be poffible 
to exprefs by adjectives, participles, and adverbs; but with- 
out a verb it is impoffible to predicate, to affirm, or deny, 
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any one thing-of any other thing. The office of the verb, 
when itrippesl of all accidental circumftances, feems to be 
merely this: to jointogether the fubjeét and predicate of 
a propolition; its powers are analogous to thofe of the 
fign + in algebra, which does not affeé the feparate value 
of the quantities between which it is placed, but only in- 
dicates their union or coalefcence.”? The writer then, inilluf- 
tration of this theory, takes the examples ufed by Mr. 
Harris; and then adds, ‘in refolving every verb, whether 
active, pallive, or neuter, into the fubftantive verb ts, and 
another attributive, we have the honour to agree with all the 
grammarians.”’ 

We refpe& the opinion of other grammarians, and that 
of this writer in particular, but we cannot think it an hozour 
to agree with him and his predeceffors on this fubje&t; but 
we rather think it an honour to differ with them, becaufe 
we conceive them to be in an error. . Now the molt fure 
way to afcertain the charaCteriftic of a verb, or that which 
coaltitutes its effence, is to attend to that operation of the 
human mind by which verbs have been formed. But as 
the affirmative is is thought effential to all others, we fhall 
begin with this. And Mr. Harris thus explains it, p. 88, 
*¢ Previous to every poflible attribute, whatever a thing 
may be, whether black or white, fquare or round, wife or 
eloguent, writing or thinking, it muit fir/ of neceflity exif, 
before it can poffibly be any thing elfe. For exiftence may 
be confidered as an univerfal genus, to which all things, of 
all kinds, are at all times to be referred. The verbs, there- 
fore, which denote it, claim precedence of all others, as 
being ‘effential to the very being of every propofition, in 
which they may ftill be found either expreffed or by im- 
plication; exprefled, as when we fay « the fun is bright ;” 
by implication, as when we fay “the fun rifes;’’ which 
means, when refolved, ‘ the fun is rifing.’’ 

Aiccording to this explanation exi/fence 1s the primary idea 
of is; and Mr. Harris is little confiitent with himfelf when, 
in refolving aétive verbs into this and another attributive, he 
fuppofes it to mean afertion. But let us deduce a more 
adéquate idea of it from examples—God is good; His food 
avas locufls and wild honey; If we be virtuous we fball be 
happy. In the firft of thefe examples is connetts good with 
God; fo in the fecond was connetts locufls and wild honey 
with food, and aflerts, that with regard to John they were 
the fame. In the third inftance, happy is, by /hail be, re- 
prefented a quality of we. For this reafon the following 
terms would be more appropriate than any other. The 
leading noun the /ubjed, the thing connected the predicate, 
and the verb conneGting them the conneding verb. ‘Thus, 
God is the fubje&, is the conneGting verb, and good the 
predicate; and {fo in all other inftances. 

If then is be the charaéteriftic or effential idea of every 
verb, and if farther, as appears from fat, the primary idea of 
is denotes connedion, it follows that not affertion, as the gram- 
mariaus have hitherto fuppofed,. bat conne@ion, is that which 
conititutes verbs, or that which diftinguifhes them from other 
pecies of words, » But the connecting verb itfelf will not ap- 
pear neceffary, if we judge of its ufe in the ancient languages, 
the juxtapofition of the fubje& and predicate being fufficient 
fupply its place: Thus pazogios os cA-mpoves, bleffed the mer- 
afi Here 2xxxein, being placed by the fide of é erenpovec, 
fuggelts that it belongs to it, and by virtue of this fuggeition 
conveys to the mind as full and complete a .propofition as 
though the conneSting verb had been inferted. . Thus too in 
Latin, Homo precipuum opus Dei, man the principal work of 
God, meaning man is the principal work of God. Thus 
alfo in Hebrew, “ And Mofes faid unto the Lord, I not elo- 
quent, i.e. Lam not eloquent, Exod, iv. ro. And Mofes 


to 


faid unto God, who I, that I fhould go unto Pharaoh ; and 
God faid, certainly I will be with thee, and this token unto 
thee, 7. ¢. this /hall be a token unto thee,”’ Mies Ll dh2any en 
this tongue, indeed, the fubftantive verb is comparatively of 
rare occurrence, and its place is fupplied by the collocation of 
the terms to be connected, a principle in itfelf extremely 
fimple, and fuggefted by the great law of the human mind. 
In Greek and in Latin its ufe indeed is more frequent ; and 
it is remarkable that where it does occur, it generally oceurs 
either in the beginning or the end of the claufe, and not in 
the middle, a circumftance which arofe from a defire of keep- 
ing together words that are related as fubject and predi- 
cate. Now Mr. Harris and other grammarians, overlooking 
the force of juxtapofition, and judging of the importance of 
the fubitantive verb from its frequent ufe in modern fpeech, 
have hence fuppofed that it is abfolutely neceflary to the 
exiftence of language, and that no propolition can be, cor- 
municated without it. Aind what is more remarkable itll, 
“they have reprefented a word as effential to a verb, which, 
fo far from being neceflary to a verb, is not neceflary even 
to language.”’ 

Verbs exprefs the operations or the aétive qualities of 
things; and as the growth of words correfponds to the 
growth of our ideas, it follows that verbs originally were 
the names of things; but by combining them with the per- 
fonal pronouns, they became, in confequence of the affocia- 
tion of ideas, to exprefs not things, but their operations. 

The converfion of nouns into verbs we will illultrate by 
an example in the Greek tongue. Mr. Jones, in his Grammar 
of that language, has fhewn that the perfonal terminations 
of the Greek verbs are but corruptions of the perfonal pro- 
nouns, and all the variations of mood, tenfe, number, and 
perfons have originated in thefe fix elementary principles, 
thus : 

w, J, 


eyw Tes OjAtY, Wey 
cu «8, thou, Vues ETE, Ply 
ov sty hey GUTOb OvG%, they. 


Now let thefe in their corrupted ftate be annexed to any 
noun, for inftance to oi:o-:, qwine; and we fhall have ovc-», 
wine I; owo-z, wine thou ; oivo-s, wine he; ctvo-ouev, qvine we 5 
oWorert, Wine ye; civo-oucl, wine they. Whenthe attention of 
the fpeaker or hearer was fixed on the firft of thefe combi- 
nations, the union of the two words which fignified him/elf 
and wine could not fail of bringing to his mind the cireum- 
ftances which he had previou/ly experienced or obferved in re= 
gard to that liquid; and hence he neceffarily recalled the 
idea of making or taffing wine, or drinking wine: Con- 
fequently, the two terms thus combined he naturally em- 
ployed to exprefs one of thofe notions. A fimilar. procefs 
took place with regard to the remaining five combinations. 
And thus have we in Greek, and other languages, verbs di- 
verlified by fix perfons. ‘This extenfion of the names of 
things to fignify the a@ions which thofe things have been 
obferved to perform, is, it is obvious, founded on the law of 
affociation, and may be illuftrated by many inftances in all 
languages. But the principle is not fo clear in any tongue 
as it isin Hebrew, where the perfonal pronouns annexed to 
the verb are preferved with little variation from what the 
are in their independent ftate. 

In the above, and fimilar other examples, the agent, and 
that which is the effect or object of the action, combine to 
exprefs that action ; but in other inftances, the name of the 
agent alone is fufficient to exprefs its operation. Thus, 
“the ladies fan themfelves ;” ‘the plumy people eye the 
falling verdure."’ Now having previoufly obferved the ufe 
or aétion of the fan, and learnt in ourfelves the efe@ of the 
eye, being alfo previonfly aware that in a fimple direct pro- 
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pofition, the fecond ufually denotes operation, we fhould 
immediately infer that fan and eye here exprefs not the things 
meant by them but their aétive qualities ; in other words, 
our previous affociations would inftantly convert thofe nouns 
into verbs, though we had never feen them fo ufed before. 

From this account of the dedu@tion of verbs from nouns 
and pronouns, we may afcertain their nature and properties. 
A verb isa word borrewed from a thing to exprefs the 
action of that thing. It implies connection, the conneétion 
of an agent and its object, or more generally the conneétion 
of caute andits effect. But this conneétion is not expreffed 
by an independent word but by the juxtapefition, or the 
combination into one word of the agent and its objet. On 
the other hand, it does not imply affirmation or affertion, as 
grammarians have hitherto fuppofed, becaufe no word ex- 
preflive of this enters into its compofition. The operation 
of a verb is indeed pofitive ; and therefore that implication 
which writers on this fubject call afertion may be confidered 
to belong to it, but this 1s rather an inference formed by the 
mind than a property inherent in the verb; and is confined 
to'a certain mood or formof it. We underftand the indi- 
cative to affert, but this affertion is loft in the imperative, Sub- 

jundive, and infinitive. So that if afertion be effential to a 
verb, a verb cea{fes to be a verb in thefe moods. 

_A verb implying an abftract idea, and therefore often in- 

definite and ob{cure, may be afcertained in regard to its mean- 
ing by recurring to the noun from whence it has been derived. 
This noun, which probably is the name of fome fenfible 
object, fuegelts its primary fenfe,a circumftance of great im- 
portance in the con{trudtion of a philofophical didtionary, a 
work exiiting in no language, and much wanted in every 
language. “The moft neceflary verbs,’”’ fays Dr. Crombie in 
his Englifh* grammar, p. 81. in every language, are thofe, 
the fignification of whichis the moit extenfive, and which 
would originally be of moft general ufe, fuch as verbs de- 
noting exiltence, pofleffion, a¢ting and being aéted upon. 
©f this kind in our language, are the verbs. to be, to do, to 
bave.”’ 
» We will take thefe, which this grammarian has cited, as 
examples to illuftrate our theory. In the Great Indian lan- 
guage, baa-o is air, and air isthe medium of exiftence; it 
gave birth to the verbs of deing in mott languages. Hence 
bodan in Perfian; de in Anglo-Saxon and Englith ; @iow in 
Greek, and the digammated vivo in Latin, and dwy in Cel- 
tic. On the fame principle the Hebrew 9)}y, ar; light, air, 
is the parent of our words are, were, was, and of the Latin 
ero, eram... To do is to put forth power: and this, with 
other verbs of the fame kind, are borrowed from fuch objects 
as put forth their fruits, fuch as herbs, trees, the earth. 
Thus, xo, the graf, gave birth to rosw, to produce. Hence 
fuch phrafes as woe xwerov, to produce fruit; devs, is the oak ; 
and hence daw, to bring, forth as ihe oak; ¢uyo:, the beech, 
hence facio, to yield fruit as the beech; 7, pharag, means 
a flower ; hence rexyw or rearcw, to efflore/ce or frudify. In 
Chaldee p.&; aruk, is the earth ; hence in Greek reyov,.coyatwy 
and our verb work. Inthe fame way dow, do, to give, yield, is 
the real fource of the Englith to do. ’ 

Now, it is very evident that the principle which converted 
one of thefe nouns into a verb, is that which converts all 
other nouns into. verbs. If this be the cafe, Dr. Crombie 
and other followers of Mr. Horne Tooke are miftaken, when 
they fuppofed that the junction of one of thefe verbs to a 
noun, caufed that noun in procefs of time to affume the cha- 
yacter ofa verb. And here we may obferve that an infinitive 
verb, as feparated from its agent or fubject, is in reality an 
abftrad noun... In this ftate the prepofition fo is prefixed to it, 

- and jts ufe 1s to be afcertained from its etymology. In Ara- 


bic NAN is a verb which fignifies motion to a place or ob- 
ject. Hence in Celtic (afta, it) became a prepofition denotins: 
an end, or the point to which motion tended. In pafling to 
Perfia it dropped the initial vowel, and in the form of faa it 
denotes, in Perfian, the interval in which motion reaches its 
object, or that object itfelf, and thus became the parent of 
our fo, which it perfectly refembles in found and fenfe. To 
then denotes that point of time or place to which motion or 
action tends, and in which it terminates ; and prefixed to an 
infinitive verb, thus converted by abitraétion into a {pecies of 
verbal nouns, holds it forth as the object to which the pre- 
ceding verb is direGted ; thus, J defire to karn, I defire, and 
the obje&t or end of that defire is Larn or learning. He 
commanded me to tell you, he commanded, and the object 
which that command refpects, is, that I fhould tell you. 
This explanation appears jul, from the circumflance that 
when the infinitive verb is the immediate fubjeét of action 
rather than a more remote object to which an aétion tends, the 
prepofition to is dropped ; as J do plozw, i. e. I ufe the plough, 
or act the plough. 

Let us next fee what Mr..Tooke fays on this fubject. 
« The prepofition #o,’’ fays he, vol.i. p. 350, “is the 
Gothic fubftantive faut, or tauhts, i. e ad, fed, refuity 
confummation. Which Gothic fubftantive is, indeed, itfelf 
no other than the firit participle tauid, or tauids, of the verb 
taugan, agere. And what is done is terminated, ended, Jinifhed. 
After this derivation, it will not appear in the leaft myite- 
tious or wonderful that we fhould, in a peculiar manner in 
Englifh, prefix this fame word ¢o to the infinitive of our 
verbs. For the verbs in Englifh not being diftinguifhed, as 
in other languages, by a peculiar termination, and it being 
fometimes impoflible to diltinguifh them by their place, 
when the old termination of the Anglo-Saxon verbs was 
dropped, this word #, i. e. ad, became neceflary to be pre- 
fixed, in order to diftinguifh them from nouns, and to inveft 
them with the verbal character. For there is no difference 
between the noun /ove, and the verb fo Jove, but what mufk 
be comprized in the prefix fo.”” And he goes on, p. 355, 
«¢ Do, the auxiliary verb, as it has been called, is derived 
from the fame root, and is, indeed, the fame word as /o. 
The difference between a ¢ anda d is fo very fmall, that an 
etymologift knows by the practice of languages, and am 
anatomilt by reafon of that pradtice, that, in the derivation 
of words, it is fcarce worth regarding. And, for the fame 
reafon that /o is put before the infinitive, do ufed formerly 
to be put before fuch other parts of the verb which likewife 
were not diltinguifhed from the noun by termination. As 
we ftill fay—I do love, inftead of I love. And I doed, or 
did love, inftead of I loved. But it is worth our while to 
obferve, that if a diftinguifhing termination is ufed, then the 
diftinguithing do or did muit be omitted, the termination 
fulfilling its office. And, therefore, we never find—/ did 
loved, or he doth loweth. But I did love, he doth love.” 

It isneceflary briefly to expofe what we conceive to be 
the fallacy and abfurdity of this reafoning., 7, in found and 
fenfe, is the fartheft poflible from the Gothic taugan,s which is 
only the Greek teuy«, to fabricate, the true origin of fo being the 
Perfian taa, which has precifely the fame meaning withit. Itis 
altogether unneceflary to prefix the /a, in order to diftinguifh 
the verb from its correfponding noun, becaufe this is done 
by the context, or the collocation of the verb ; and what 
is moft remarkable, when fo is pretixed,, the verb lofes its 
verbal character, and becomes a noun by abftraction. ‘That 
an infinitive verb has the nature of an abftraGt noun, is 
manifeft from this. In all languages it may be made the 
fubject or object of difcourfe ; and, in Greek, it admits of 
the article before it, as nouns do; and in all inftances what- 
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ever, an abftraét noun, where fuch exilts, may be fubftituted 
for it.—I defire to learn, i. e. I defire learning.—To excel 
in learning is honourable, i. e. excellence in learning is 
honourable. So then, according to Mr. Tooke, éo is put 
before a verb to diftinguifh it as a yerb when it has ceafed 
to be a verb—when, from a verb, it is become a noun. And 
the reafon why we fay he doth love, inftead of he dath loveth, 
is not that the termination fupplies the place of 40, but be- 
caufe loveth and love are one a verb, the other anoun, which 
lait does not admit fuch a termination. 
The converfion of to into do, fo as to become a verbal 
index, is a conceit of this writer, equally unwarrantable. Da, 
as we have fhewn, is the identical Latin do, to give, to place, to 
produce, or put forth, where it has fuch meanings in the fol- 
lowing phrale—dare operam, to put forth exertion, i. e. to ex- 
ert, endeavour. And yet Mr. Tooke has been followed and 
{upported by all fubfequent grammarians in the above incor- 
rectand inconclufive reafoning. «¢ The form,” fays Dr. Ciom- 
bic, p. 83, ‘of the infimitive to lowe, is, doubtlefs, the fame as 
do love, thus denoting the fimple energy of the emotion, figni- 
fied by the noun, d and ¢ being kindrec letters, and ealily con- 
yertible. Tio love, therefore, means ad love, do love, the 
word do or to invelting the noun with a fort of verbal cha- 
raéter, ‘The infinitive, then, expreffes fimply the action or 
enerey of that attribute which is denoted by. the verb, un- 
compounded with the various accidents of mocd, tenfe, 
number, and perfon.”’” This laft fentence 1s a jutt deferip- 
tion of the infinitive mood which Dr. Lowth very properly 
calls the /u:b/fantive mood ; and it is a correct defcription of 
an ab{traét verbal noun. How then can /o or do invef the 
noun with a fort of verbal character ; when, if it be an 
index of any thing, it is an index of a verb changed into a 
noun? A refpettable writer on grammar, in the New 
Britifh Encyclopedia, p. 31, following the tract which 
Horne Tooke has pointed out, thus adds: The infinitive 
mood, as it is commonly called, is the verb divelted of its 
peculiar force, viz. of affirmation, and uncompounded with 
thofe words which render it expreflive of perfon, number, 
&c. and in the modern languages of time: but it feems 
erroneous to confider this as the fundamental form of the 
verb, where it has any diftinguithing termination 3 it 1s 
then the noun flate of the word, with a termination added to 
it, to thew that it is to be employed as a verb. ‘Thus, in the 
Anglo-Saxon thean, the is the fundamental form of the verb, 
and an is the verbalizing adjun@. Now, as the imperative 
form of the verb is nothing more or lefs than the fimple 
verbal name, unattended with the inference of affirmation, 
this may be confidered the fundamental form: and in the 
Latin in particular the variations of flexion are traced with 
the greateft advantage from this fource.”’ a, 
It is curious to obferve the contradictions and abfurdities 
into which writers plunge themfelves, when they have 
adopted erroneous politions to account for the phenomena 
f Mr. Tooke, affenting to the ancient Stoics, 
thinks the purelt ftate of the verb to be the infinitive, and 
yet agrees with his followers in making affirmation or affertion 
to be the effence of a verb. But it is allowed that a verb 
drops its affirmation in the infinitive 5 fo that, according to 
this reafoying, a verb is in its pureit {tate when without its 
eflence. Again, the infinitive is here not improperly called 
the now late, i.e, an abitra&t noun, with the prefix fo in our 
tongue ; but in the Anglo-Saxon with the affix an, to thew 
that it is a verb : and as this is a new idea, aa, ina new lan- 
yuage, is called the verbalizing adjun@. But what evidence 
is there for faying that an performs this office? No evi- 
dence at all, buta falfe affumption. We have already faid 
ghat the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon an is but the Greek m- 


of language. 


finitive sv, or (in verbs in 2»), 2, which is the fame with~ 
out the change of a letter. We have this further evidence 

of the derivation of the Northern language from the Greek, 

in this refpect, that in this latter the imperative, inftead of 
being the fundamental form of the verb, is, by corruption, 

derived ‘from the infinitive. Thus, y22$ was the old in- 
finitive : yex was alfo the imperative ; but the final » being, 
by degrees, dropped, it became yzez¢:. And it is remarkable, 
that in the Anglo-Saxon the imperative is derived from the 
infinitive, in the fame manner precifely as the imperative 1s 
from the infinitive in Greek; and this corre{pondence, 
added to the identity of the termination, we deem a fufficient 
proof that the Northern, in this refpeét, is no other than the 
Greek tongue. The Latin imperative is borrowed from 
the Greek, as is evident on infpection ;—y20-, yeaSerw 5 
feribe, feribeto. And the pofition, that the variations of in- 
flexion may be traced with advantage from the Latin impe-+ 
rative, isa fancy, which is contradiGed by that broad ana- 
logy by which the Latin verbs are formed from the pretent 
tenie. Itis worthy of remark, that the old Greek accords 
with the Hebrew, where the imperative is the fame with 
the infinitive, and fucceeds it in the paradigm of verbs. We 
fhall only, on this fubject, exprefs our furprife that, if theis 
fenfible men were deceived by adopting the notions of 
Mr. Tooke, they were not repelled by what appear to us 
to be contradi¢tions. This grammarian gravely tells us 
that deliberate art had no concern in the formation of lan- 
guage: yet, in examining its phenomena, he recurs to 
minute mechdnifm and petty artifices, which, as being un- 
willing to allow the agency of a rational law in the bumar 
mind, he calls the contrivances of language. 

We now proceed to confider briefly the ufual divifions of 
verbs into aéfive, paffive, and neuter ; and this divifion of veros 
we pronounce to be extremely unphilofophical. And firft, 
as the expreffion of active qualities is eflential to verbs, there 
isno fuch thing asa xeufer verb. ‘There are, indeed, verbs 
which denote ref, or the ceflation of motion; but we cannot 
ufe even thefe without connecting with them pofitive ideas = 
and as action is neceflary to dellroy or fupport action, we. 
can refolve all apparent neuter into active verbs. Thus 
to fland, 18 to caufe to flop ; to flesp, 1s to enjoy repofe 5 to fit, is to 
hold one’s feat. Secondly, the divifion of verbs into attive 
and paflive, though convenient in fome languages, is incor- 
ret and even abfurd in our own tongue. [or all active: 
verbs imply paffion ; while all paflive verbs on the other hand - 
imply aétion. Hence the one may aflume the form of the 
other without altering its nature. ‘Thus, ille amat parentess 
he loves his parents, is the fame in fenfe as parentes. amantur. 
ab illo, his parents are loved by him. he only difference 
is that, in the firft inflance, the agent is nominative, and. 
the object accufative : in the fecond, the object, becoming 
the fubjet of the verb, is put in the nomimative, and 
the agent in the ablative. An agent, while it acts, is 
acted upon. Every active verb, thezcfore, has the com- 
pound fenfe of active and paflive. Thus, in the above, 
fentence, he /oves his parents, the firft part, he loves,is ac- 
tive ; the lait, Jowes bis parents, is paflive. In the fame fentence, 
converted into the pailive form, Ais parents are loved by him’s 
the firlt part is paffive, and the lait aétive. In the infancy 
of language, the diflinétion of active and paflive was in alb 
probabihty not known. In Hebrew, the difference but ims 
perfectly exilts, and in the early periods of it probably did 
not exiftatall. In Arabic, the only diftinG@ion which obe 
tains, arifes from the vowel points, a late invention, com- 
pared with the antiquity of that language. And ia our own 
tongue the names of aétive and pafiive would have been un- 
known, if they had not been imported from the Greek and 
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Latin grammars. In Englith the paflive form of the verb 
is expreffed by the connecting verb ¢o ée, and the perfect par- 
ticiple ; and in converting an active into a pallive propofition, 
we need only change the verb to its perfect participle, 
and fubjoin it to the connecting verb in the fame mood and 
tenfe, ahd annexing the agent with its correfpondent prepo- 
fition in the ablative cafe. hus, we worfhip God, becomes 
God is worfbipped by ws. Hence it appears that verbs which 
are traniitively ative can be made pailive, becaufe they have 
an object, which, in the paflive form, is made the fubject of 
difcourfe ; and that verbs intranfitively active cannot have a 
aflive form, becaufe they have no: object. 

The pailive voice, in all languages, is exprefled by the 
conneéting verb, and the perfect participle for its predicate ; 
andit is curious to obferve, that this combination is irs origin 
inthe Greek tongue, the fubject of difcourle being com- 
bined with the perfonal pronouns in the dative cafe. ‘Thus, 
oixs: 05 houfe for me, which do not, as before, coalefce as a 
fubjeét with an agent ; but as a fubject with the perfon to 
whom it belongs, and for whom it was interded. Heace 
their combination came to convey the idea J am houfed, £ am 
built ; for the auxiliary am ferves only to affert that houfd 
or duilé belongs to the pronoun preceding it, and to ce- 

ent their union in the mind as fubject and predicate. In 
the fame manner, if coy zo, be annexed to the word civv-, 
we have oixoz cot, o1xos Tat, houfe for thee, houfe for him. And 
thefe contra¢tions, by flight changes, became o:nsZou2, 
osnsZeron, ovnelerosy Lam built, thou art built, he is built. 

A verb, if its operation pafs over to another thing, or if 
it have an obje& to exprefs the effet of that operation, may 
be called ¢ran/itive ; \yut 1f its influence do not pafs over, or 
if it have no object, it is intranfitive. Verbs, on the other 
hand, not expreffing attion, but being, poflure, continuance, 
and ferving to aflociate two things, as a tubject and predicate, 
may with propriety be called conne@ing verbs. Of this clafs 
is am, with all its branches, or the correfponding verbs in 
Latin and Greek. And here it is proper to obferve that 
verbs of motion came in all languages to fignify continuance, 
pofture, and the like, becaufe we can meafure duration, or 
even reff, and privation of motion, only by ideas confequent 
on motion. ‘Thus, in our own tongue, “a diligent boy walt 
$ecome alearned man.”’ “ By thee difpofed.into congenial foil, 
ands each attractive plant,” 7. e. is difpofed. Soin Latin, 
* Quum placidum ventis /aret mare,’ when the fea flood (7. e. 
qvas continued) tranquil from the winds. Veniet lenior, 
the will come milder, . ¢. will Je or become milder. Vixiffet 
tmmundus fus, he would have lived, i.e. he would have be- 
come a filthy pig. Ego incedo regina, I walk a queen, 
se. Lamaqueen. ‘Theocritus, fpeaking of the irafcibility 
of Pan, writes Kas is a: dpyesix yorx core fins xxOreecty keen 
anger always /its in his nofe. i. e. the breath of anger always 
continues in hisnoftrils, or, he is ever irafcible. On this 
pzinciple it is that «yin Greek, as implying continuance or 
poiture, came to have the fenfe of am—xzau: evw, I am 
well ;and that cw, { am, and ax, J go, were originally the fame. 
And in Latin eaco became, for a fimilar reafon, into ¢féeo, 
which occurs in Lucretizis in the fenfe of e/?. From exire the 
fialians have derived u/cire, to go out, end, and u/cio, exitus, 
a door, oravenue. Hence we have derived ¢o u/her. The 
Italian flato, deen, owes its derivation from /fo, to the fame 
mode of thinking. All verbs, then, are either tranfitive or 
jntranfitive, or connecting verbs. And this divifion appears 
to us obvious, ufefel, and philofophical. 

The properties of verbs are mood,-tenfe, number, and 
perfon. On thefe properties, as they are difcuffed in all 
grammars, (lee L. Murray’s valuable Grammar of the Eng- 
th Tongue; Dr. Crombie on Etymology and Syntax ; 


Dr. -Prieftley’s Philofophical Grammar, and particularly 
Mr. Pickbourn’s excellent Differtation ‘on the Enelith 
Verb,) we fhall content ourfelves with a few obfervations: 
Mr. Tooke, vol. ii 473, fays that mood, tenfe, number 
and perfon are no parts of the verb. But this opinion will 
appear to be erroneous, if we refleét on the manner in which 
verbs are derived from nouns. For the perfonal pronouns in 
each number enter into the compofition of a verb in the an- 
cient languages, where it is diftinguithed by perfonal termi- 
nation ; though we acknowledge the affertion to be juft in 
Englith, where the verbis known only from the annexed 
pronoun, or its conneétion with the agent and object. Again, 
if we reflect on a verb in its formation, we perceive it to 
contain an idea, the refult of obfervation and experience, 
which, as pat, is certain, abjolute, and unconditicncl. ‘This cer- 
tain, abfolute, and unconditional form is effential to the verb, 
and it conilitutes that mode or manner called the indicative 
mood. As the indicative mood refpeéts the pait time ; fo 
the fubjunétive, in re{pect to it, regards the future. And 
asall future events, at lealt with refpect to man, are uncer- 


tain, relative, and conditional, all verbs, expreffing an un- 
certain, relative, or conditional fenfe, are in the Susjundive, 


fo called from its being /ubjeincd to a verb in the indicative. 
All verbs, moreover, exprefling an end or intention, as being 
from their nature uncertain, are ufed in the fubjunGtive ; and 
for this reafon it might be called the final mood. In this view it 
has a clofe affinity to the infinitive, which, as we have alre dy 
obferved, is only an abftrad&t noun with the prepefition fo, 
denoting the end or object to which the preceding verb is di- 
rected. Accordingly, they may be fubftituted one for the 
other, an all inftances. Thus, J defire to learns 1 defire, 
the object of my desire being learning ; I defire that I fhould 
learn ; I defire, that being my end, I fhould learn. Hence 
it follows that the fubjunctive mood is not effential to lan- 
guage, and for this reafon it does not exiftin Hebrew and 
tome other tongues. Asa command is neceflarily given in 
the time now, the imperative has no tenfe but the prefent, 
nor can it, in {triét propriety, have a firft perfon, fingular or 
plural ; becaufe it would be abfurd in a perfon to command 
himfelf. Let me love, then, is not the Jirft but the fecond per- 
fon, as may appear by fubflituting permit for its equivalent 
let, Permit thou me to love. 

Finally, if we refleét on the verb in its element, we fhalt 
find that time paf? is eflential to it, becaufe the converfion cf 
a noun and the annexed pronoun into a verb is in confequence 
of paft experience or obfervation. But as prefent feeling or 
conicioufnefs coalefces with our reflection on the paft, the 
verb, which owes its exiftence to the patt, comes to honify 
alfo the prefent. And this is the reafon why in Hebrew, 
the moft ancient language, the fame form of the verb ex- 
preffes the pait and the prefent time ; and this, too, appears to 
be the reafon why in Enghih and all other languages a verb 
in the prefent tenfe isoften ufed, inan extended { nie, to com- 
prehend all time, prefent and palt. As, the fun rife every 
day ; birds fly 3 truth is always one. Yn thefe and fimilar in- 
{tances no reference is made to the future ; unlefs the future, 
by affociation, infenfibly in our minds coalefces with the palit.’ 
But men foon beeame fenfible of the neceflity of limiting the’ 
verb in regard to time. They foon acquired a diltinét no- 
tion of the three divifions of time into prefent, pait, and fu- 
ture ; and in order to vary the terminations of the verb, fo as. 
to corref{pond to thefe divilions, nothing more was neceflary 
than to follow the impulfe of affociation aéting on accidental 
corruptions. Hence the oricin of tenfes, which, as the word 
implies, are the extynfion of the verb by diltinguifhing termi- 
nations to exprefs the divilions of time. And here we 
cannot help obferving, how improper it is to call tenfes, 
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and fimilar contrivances, abbreviations, (as is done by Mr. 
Tooke,) a name, the very reverfe of what a tenfe purports 
tobe. The formation of the tenfes in Hebrew is worthy of 
attention, and fhews that the human mind, under the influence 
of a rational law, without perhaps the exprefs exertion of 
reafon, may produce a contrivance for its beauty and 
fimplicity truly admirable. In that language the diftin- 
guifhing termination is the perfonal pronoun, annexed or 
prefixed. Now, fuppofe 97, #, a fragment of the firft 
perfonal pronoun, to mean /. It will alfo become a na- 
tural index of the time now, whenever the fpeaker ufes it 
in connection with a verb, becaufe he meafures the prefent 
moment by the ufe of it, or by reflecting on himfelf when 
ufing it. This being the cafe, a verb preceding 11 will be 
a palt verb, by pointing, as it were, the attention back- 
ward, as Pegod-ti, vifited I, or I vifited ; while a verb fuc- 
ceeding the fame particle expreffes the future time: the pro- 
noun, being the index of the prefent time, points now the 
attention forward, as ti-pegod, I vifit, (meaning J will vifit). 
But for tia, the other fragment of the perfonal pronoun, is 
ufed apegod. In modern languages which have no diftin- 
guifhing terminations, the notification of time future is but 
an inference drawn from verbs of volition or defire, in con- 
fequence of the con{tant affociation of the object of that 
volition or defire with time to come: as J will learn, which 
meant, at firft, [ am refolved to learn, and then the time 
when the refolution is to be performed. Thus /ba// and 
ail, which are the Hebrew Syys, JSbaal, and the Greek 
Bovrw, volo, in a fecondary fenfe become indices of time to 
come. It is here of importance to remark, that though 
Soall, will, with do, may, have, &c. are called auxiliaries, 
they are ftill leading verbs, and govern thofe, which they 
are {uppofed to fubferve, in the infinitive mood. 

The Greek has been reprefented as very like the Shan- 
{crit ; but in truth, the old /Eolic diale&, whence the Latin 
is derived, claims a much clofer affinity with the great 
Indian language ; and in that diale&t of it which is fpoken 
in Bengal, the mark of the future tenfe is 0. Thus 
hoibo, I fhall be, is the future of hona ; juft fo is the Latin 
amabo, the future of amo ; abo being originally awo, a form 
of the verb denoting cau/ative, and thence /ucceffion, or tran- 
fition in regard te time. Mr. Tooke, indeed, in his ufual 
manner, fuppofes amabo to be an abbreviation of amaboule, 
amaboul, amabo, {ee vol. ii. 434. But the primary fenfe 
of Bova» is to will, or deliberate ; and upon the fame prin- 
ciple that this verb became an index of future time, any 
other verb or form of a verb would be made an index of it 
by affociating its objet with futurity. The ideas which 
this grammarian had of language are altogether mecha- 
nical ; and by rejecting the principle of mind, while conti- 
nually hunting after blind mechanifm, he feems to us not 
to have fuftained the chara¢ter of a philofopher in explain- 
ing its phenomena. 


The Origin and Properties of Participles. 


Mr. Harris’s account of participles is as follows: Every 
complete verb is expreflive of an attribute of time, and of an 
affertion. Now if we take away the aflertion, and thus de- 
itroy the verb, there will remain the attribute and the time, 
which make the eflence of a partcipies p- 184. This ftate- 
ment has concifenefs and fimplicity to recommend it, though 
we do not regard it as correct. Mr. Tooke gives us the 
following account of participles. ‘ This fort of word is by 
no means the fame with a noun adjedive. ‘he participle has 
all that a noun adjeétive has ; and for the fame reafon, viz. 
for the purpofe of adje@ion. But it has likewife fomething 
more than a noun adjective has ; becaufe the verb has fome- 


thing more than the noun. And that fomething more (as 
Perizonius proceeds to aflert) is not only the adfignification 
of time, for every verb has a fignification of its own, 
diftin& from manner and time. And language has as much 
occalion to adjedive the diftin& fignification of the verb, 
and to adjective alfo the mood, as it has to adje€tive the time. 
And it has, therefore, adjeétived all three—the diftinG figni- 
fication of the fimple verb, and the verb with its moods, 
and the verb with its tenfes. I fhall at prefent notice only 
fix of thefe verb-adjeGtives, which we now employ in Eng- 
lifh, viz. the fimple verb, itfelf adjective ; two adjective 
tenfes, and three adjeCtive-moods. q 

«¢ We had formerly in Englith only the fimple verb-adjec- 
tive, and the patt tenfe adjeGtive. In addition to thefe two, 
we have new the convenience of four others, which I muft 
call the potential mood adive adjedive ; the potential mood 
paflive adjective ; the official mood paflive adjeGtive ; and 
the future tenfe ative adjective. As the noun adjective 
always figmifies a// that the unadje¢ctived noun fignifies, and 
no more, except the circumftances of adjection ; fo muit the 
verb adjective fignify a// that the unadjectived verb fignifies, 
and no more, except the circumitance of adjetion. But 
it has been ufual to fuppofe, that with the indicative mood, 
as it is called, is conjoined alfo the fignification of the pre- 
fent time, and, therefore, to call it the indicative mood prefent, 
tenfe. And if it were fo, then indeed the word we are con- 
fidering, befides the fignification of the verb, muft likewife 
adfignify {ome manner and the prefent time ; for it would 
be then the prefent tenfe adje€tive as well as the indicative 
mood adjective. But I deny it to be either.. I deny that 
the prefent time, or any time, or any manner, is fignified by 
that which is called improperly the indicative mood prefent 
tenfe. And, therefore, its proper name is merely the verb— 
indicative, if you pleafe, 1. e. indicative of being merely a 
verb.” 

Our readers, we are {ure, will not be able to perufe this 
account without furprife ; and we fhall endeavour to fet it 
afide by a more fimple and_ rational account of the parti- 
ciple. The fre/ént participle denotes the operation of a verb 
without regard to any agent ; the perfed participle denotes 
the ftate, power, or habit, generated by that operation in 
a perfon or thing which is the objeét of it. If this itate- 
ment be juft, the participle in its genuine ftate is rather a 
verbal noun than a verbal adjedive, and has a clofe affinity 
to the infinitive mood. Hence, we can account for the 
origin and ufe of the participle. The Hebrew, and more 
efpecially the Arabic, form their verbal nouns by what js 
called nunnation, or the fyllable on added to the verb ; and 
this is the Greek participle in #», which the. Latins have con- 
verted into ens ; but which we, by giving » a nafal found, 
have corrupted into ing. 

As the participle is a verbal noun, we fee the reafon why 
in all languages it is either ufed as a noun, or gives birth 
to various clatles of ab{traét nouns. The prefent participle, 
as exprefling an operation, naturally coalefces with an agent, 
and this is the reafon why in Hebrew, in Greek, and fome- 
times in Latin, it denotes a doer, or a perfon.who a@ts ; as 
6 yexQur, he writing, the writer ; amans, he loving, the lover. 
From its facility to coalefce with a noun, the participle 
lofes its nominal character, and becomes an adjedlive ; and 
as it denotes an active quality, or a power in energy, it 
forms, with the conne¢ting verb fo de, the three active com- 
pound tenfes—J/ am writing—he was writing—they hall be 
writing. 

Farther, as all operations are in time, and we acquire the 
idea of time prefent by reflecting on fucceffive operations, 
the prefent participle implies time unlimited, and in its affo- 
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ciated effe& time prefent, 7. e. time prefent, not abfolute, but 
relative. Thus, J am writing, i.e. Lam now writing ; I 
was writing, ze. I was wniting aft the time then prefent. 
And, in general, the participle is defined by the concomitant 
verb in the fentence which may be either prefent, paft, or 
future. If the verb be patt, it marks the paft time as then 
prefent ; if future, it marks the future as hereafter prefent. 
And thus is refuted the opinion of Mr. Tooke, that there 
is no adjfignation of time in the prefent participle. But as 
he may pronounce this argument a mere evafion, I will 
illuftrate it by a parallel inftance in Greek. The fubjunc- 
tive verb cvlw, mln &c. 1s thought to be the fr? aorif ; 
but it is really the fi? future, and this is proved by its figni- 
fication as well as by analogy, for in all inftances this ex- 
prefles a future time, not indeed abfolutely fo, but future 
in regard to another verb conneéted with it in the fentence. 
For example, <‘and they afked him, faying, if it be lawful 
to heal on the fabbath-day, that they might accufe him,’’ 
ive xarnycenvwow. To accufe him was their end in afking, 
and in regard to that act was future, though now long patt. 
Finally, things which a€t in confequence of aéting, acquire 
a difpofition to a, jult as bodies when moved have a ten- 
dency to move. Repetition, moreover, imparts to the act- 
ing quality additional itrength, protenfion, and permanence. 
To exprefs it with the propenfity and vigour thus attained 
by ufe the participial termination «y in Greek is added to a 
noun or to an adjective, which, as receiving an additional 
meaning, is called an augmentative. Thus, sew, peaking, 
means alfo one who is prone to fpeak, which is the cha- 
racter of the fcofter or diffembler ; erztw», deceiving, one 
given to deception, a great deceiver 5 xsxos xaxw, more 
wicked, increafing in wickednefs. And from this the Italians 
have derived one way of augmenting their nouns. Hence, 
our faloon, (a great hall), balloon, and, perhaps, poltroon, 
the augmentative of paltry. 

The perfec, or pait participle, is certainly derived, as Mr. 
Tooke reprefents, from the palt tenfe.—Amavit, amavitus, 
amatus ;—docuit, docuitus, dottus ;—legit, legitus, legtus, lec- 
tus s—audivit, audivitus, auditus. Us, which is the Greek 
oe, is added to the third perfon as the analogical termina- 
tion of nouns, to fhew that the verb is now abftracted into 
a verbal noun, denoting the effeét of the action. Accord- 
ingly amatus, dodus, lecus, auditus, and the like, are every 
ene either abftraét nouns of the fourth declenfion, or ver- 
bal adjectives coalefcing with another noun. And here 
we fhall quote a paflage from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, (p. 86.) to fhew into what errors grammarians have 
fallen, by not having attended to the xominal charaéler of the 
participle: “ From thefe cbfervations and examples,’ fays 
the writer, “ we {hall be able to underftand the two ufes of 
the adjective. It is either employed to réfri@ or modify a 
general term ; or the abftract fubflantive contained in the ad- 
jective is modified by the noun with which, in the cencrete 
or adjective form, that abftra&t fubftantive is joined. The 
firft may be called the dived, the fecond the inverfe accepta- 
tion of adjectives. Livy, fpeaking of the abolition of the 
regal authority at Rome, fays; “ Regnatum eft Rom ab 
urbe condita ad liberatam annos ducentos quadraginta qua- 
tuor:””? Monarchy fubfifted at Rome, ot from the city built 
(which would convey no meaning,) but from the building of 
the city, to its deliverance. Both the participles condita 
and Jiberatam are here ufed inverfely, i. e. the abftra& fub- 
ftantives contained in condita and /iberatam are modified 
and reftrifted by the fubltantives urbe and urbem, with 
which they unite. Again, Ovid, {peaking of the conteft 
between Ajax and Ulyfles for the arms of Achilles, has 
thefe lines ; ; 


Qui licet eloquio fidum quoque Nettora vincat 
Haud tamen efficiet, defertum ut Neftora crimen 
Nullum effe reor.”” 


Here alfo the adjeétive or participle defertum is taken in- 
verfely, and the general notion of defertion contained in it is 
modified or rendered particular, by being joined with the fub- 
ftantive Ne/ora. The meaning of the paflage is, « I will 
never be induced to believe, that the defertion of Neftor was 
not a crime.’? Were defertum to be taken dire@tly as an ad- 
jective, modifying its fub{tantive, the fentence muit be tranf- 
lated, “I cannot believe that Neftor deferted was not a 
crime.”’ But it is evident that this is nonfenfe; as Nefor, 
whether deferted or not deferted, could not be a crime.” 


‘ This writer was ledby Mr. H. Tooke toconfider every ad- 
jective as a noun in its nature: he then makes a difcovery in 
which he feemingly blames himfelf, which is this: inflead of 
the adjective qualifying its noun ; the noun inverfely quali- 
fies its adjective! This able writer would not have ufed 
this language, if he had trulted to his own underftanding, 
and had not allowed himfelf to be mifled by his guide. 
The participles condita and liberatam, though they here coa- 
lefce with another noun, {till retain their original character of 
a fubftantive, and the hiftorian has apprized his readers of this 
character by the collocation, where condita is rendered promi- 
nent and emphatic by fucceeding the qualified urbe. The 
fame obfervation applies to defertum Neflora, which is equiva- 
lent to defertionem Nefloris. 

As the paft participle expreffes the efle& of an operation, 
it has been called the pa/five participle ; but when the fubje& 
of an operation is a moral agent, that effect is hadit, or a 
voluntary principle of aétion. And thus it is, that the per- 
fe& participle often expreffes or implies action as, admi- 
ratus, having admired ; locutus, having fpoken. Sometimes in 
Greek and Latin it conveys areflex fenfe ; as fIratus mem- 
bra, having proftrated his limbs 3 wemistupsyos everyytArov, having 
the gofpel entrufted to me. And laftly, as the perfe& par- 
ticiple is derived from a paft verb, and, as it fignifies an ef. 
fect already produced, it points to time paft; neverthelefs, as 
that effect is a habit or power capable of ation, it implies 
time prefent, and thus the paft participle, comprehending 
both times, anfwers to the denomination of perfed prefent. 


The Origin and Properties of Prepofitions. 


Mr. Harris defines a prepcfition to be a part of fpeech, 
devoid itfelf of fignification, but fo formed, as to unite two . 
words that are fignificant, and refufe to coalefce or unite of. 
themfelves. This definition is undoubtedly erroneous, and has 
been juftly cenfured by Mr. H. Tooke. , We venture, how- 
ever, to affirm, that the account given by the laft-mentioned 
writer, 1s by no means fuch as a philofopher, who accurately 
underltood his fubjeét, would give of prepofitions. * As the . 
neceffity, fays he, vol. i. p. 319, of the article, or of fome equi- 
valent, follows from the impoilibility of having in language a 
diftiné&t name or particular term for each particular indivi- 
dual idea ; fo does the neceffity of the prepofition, (or of fome 
equivalent invention) follow from the impoflibility of having 
in language a diflin¢ct complex term for each:different co/- 
ledtion of ideas, which we may have occafion to put together 
in difcourfe. The addition or fubtraétion of any one idea, 
to or from a collection, makes it a different colle€tion : and if_ 
there were degrees of impoffibility, it is fill more impoflible 
to ufe in language a different and diftin@ complex term for 
each different and diltinét collection of ideas, than it is to ufe 
a diftinG particular term for each particular and individual . 
idea. To fupply, therefore, the place of the complex terms , 
which are waiting in a language, is the prepofition employ- 
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ed, by whofe aid complex terms are prevented from being 
infinite or too numerous, and are ufed only for thofe collec- 
tions of ideas which we have moft frequently occafion to 
mention in difcourfe. And this is obtained in the moft fim- 
ple manner in the world. For having occafion, in communi- 
cation, to mention a colleétion of ideas, for which there is no 
one fingle complex term in the language, we either take that 
complex term which includes the greateft number, though 
not all of the ideas we would communicate, or elfe we take 
that complex term which includes all, and the feweft more 
than thofe we would communicate ; and then, by the help 
of the prepofition, we either make up the deficiency in the 
one cafe, or retrench the fuperfluity in the other. For in- 
ftance, “ A houfe witha party wall,” « A houfe without a 
In the firft inflance, the complex term is def- 
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party wall.’’ 
cient. The prepofition direéts to add what is wanting. 
the fecond inftance, the complex term is redundant. 
prepofition directs to take away what is wanting.” 

Now this ftatement appears to us to be more properly de- 
{criptive of conjunédlions than of prepofitions, it being made 
altogether in reference to zvith, which has, in the above in- 
ftance, only a conjunélive fenfe ; as, a houfe and a party wall, 
i. e. a houfe add a party wall, or, as Mr. Tooke explains, 
with ahoufe joina party wall. The following we deem a more 
juit reprefentation. Prevofitions exprefs the relations of 
things ; and, as our ideas of relations are afloc.ated effects, 
arifing from our ideas of things, fo the words exprefling re- 
lations are borrowed from the things related, that is, prepo- 
fitions originated in nouns and yerbs. But we have feen, 
that the relations of things are alfo exprefled by cafs. Cafes, 
therefore, and prepofitions, have the fame meaning ;_ the 
former, indeed, being no other than the latter combining 
with nouns, and thus giving them different terminations, 
bearing diftinét fenfes. The three leading relations we have 
farther feen expreffed by cafes, are beginning, inflrument or 
medium, and end. Thofe prepofitions, then, which fignify 
beginning, require the noun fucceeding them to be in the 
original ttate or pofition, or, agreeably to the ufual language, 
govern the genitive cafe. Thofe fignifying inflrument or me- 
dium govern their dependent nouns in the infrumental or 
medial, or, as it is commonly called, the alvative cafe ; while 
thofe denoting the objeét or end to which an action or mo- 
tion relates, to which it tends, and in which it terminates, 
have their governed nouns in the final or dative cafe. 

We now proceed to afcertain the meaning of the leading 
preponiiete: by deducing them from their origin. And we 
fhall find that Mr. Tooke, as his ideas are untatisfaétory and 
unappropriatein regard to the ufe of prepofitions, is miftaken 
in almott every initance, in refpect to the fources in which 
they originated. And here we muit premife, that our ideas 
of beginning, medium, and end, are fo palpable and difting, 
and fo effential to diftin€tnefs in our other conceptions, that 
they are nearly coeval with our’ ideas of things and of mo- 
tions ; and confequently muft have exilted in the language 
of men, as foon as it reached a form deferving of that name. 
And as we maintain, that all the varieties of human fpeech 
which now exift, or have ever exifted, are but branches pro- 
pagated by various caufes, (like the human race itfelf,) from a 
few parental items in the one primeval language of mankind; 
fo we maintain, that molt prepofitions in different languages, 
are but the fame original words, differently corrupted, agree- 
ably to the genius of the people who borrowed them from 
their anceitors ; and that the Englifh prepofitions, in parti- 
culg, are antecedent to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic corrup- 
tionsy or, 2s Mr. Tooke would fay, abbreviations, and origi- 
nated in oriental words, derived in many inftances threugh 
the medium of Greek and Latin, The derivation of the con- 


junctions and prepofitions is, indeed, the mofl [pecious part 
of Mr. Tooke’s fyftem; and not only in his own opinion, 
but in the optnion of the public, he lies fo ftrongly fortitied, 
that no adverfary can diflodge him. We fhall, however 
make an attempt for this purpofe. 

“1 imagine, fays he, p. 367, that of (in the Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon af) is a fragment of the Gothic and Anglo-. 
Saxon afara or afora, pofleritas; offspring, that it is a noun fub- 
ftantive, and means always con/equence, offspring, fucceffion, Ox 
follower.’’ Now asto afora it is nothing but the Greek Sogo, 
produce, from ¢:p0; and the meaning of of is quite the reverfe of 
confequence, &c. Thus, inthe phrafe rays of the fun, of points 
to the fun as the origin of rays. It means, therefore, /curce, 
origin, and its derivation is 483, ab, root, fem, exo, >, abe 
The genitive cafe, which correfponds to of, further proves 
this, Solis radii, where is, annexed to fol, furely does not , 
mean that the fun is a confequence of the rays, but that it 
is the origin of the rays. ‘The fource or cauie of a thing 
is before that thing in the order of nature. Hence, accord- 
ing to the ufual arrangement in Latin, the noun in the ge- 
nitive is put defore that which proceeded from it, and this 
is the reafon why in Englith we always fay fuiher’s houfe, 
( (father is houfe,) and never houfe father’s, having copied not . 
only the genitive termination of the third declenfion, but 
alfo the collocation of the noun affeéted by it. Moreover, 
not of but affer came from the Gothic afara, becaufe this, 
meaning offspring, came alfo to denote fucceffion, or that - 
which comes after thofe who gave it birth. And in the 
Gothic it is ufed as a prepofition fignifying pa/?, after, where - 
the ¢ is introduced to humour the pronunciation, as dis in- ; 
ferted in avOEDS for UVEZOLy OY wyeor. 

As of means beginning, it has the fame fenfe with from; . 
which laft Mr. Tooke derives from the Gothic and An-. 
glo-Saxon frum, meaning firft, beginning. Tis may be, 
admitted. But whence did frum origmate ? The Latins, it is ; 
well known, converted the Greek termination y into mm. 
Thus the accufative » became im or em; the genitive plural 
wy um, and the neuter ending o, is alfo um in Latin. On , 
this principle rey is the parent of primus. This lalt the 
Goths of Wallachia, where, as Michaelis obferves, a Latin 
colony had been eftablifhed, and whofe language, after thus 
blending with the Latin, is the only {pecimen of the Gothie 
preferved in modern days, have borrowed and corrupted in 
the form of frum, which retains the original fenfe of initium, 
principium. But we are not yet arrived at the origin of the 
word. The Arabic y8, phra, among other meanings, 
denotes the head of a family ; which being rendered more - 
general and abitraét, gave birth to the Greek zen, x21, to 
the Latin pre, to frain the Icelandic, Norfe, Danifh, Swe- . 
difh, to fry in Friich, and frae in Scotch. And thus the Ara- 
bic origin of the word accounts for the different forms of from, - 
fra, fry, frae, in the Northern dialeéts, the firft being derived 
through the medium of Greek and Latin; the others imme- — 
diately from Afia. Mr. Tooke happens to be right in tke | 
meaning of from, merely becaufe the Gothic corruption of 

rum has corre¢tly retained the original fenfe of primus. , 
He thus ilkuftrates its fignification. Figs came from Turkey ; 
lamp falls from cieling; lamp hangs from cieling. Figs came, 
beginning Turkey, thatis, Turkey the’ place of beginning , 
to come. Lamp falls, beginning cieling ; cieling the place , 
of beginning to fall. Lamp hangs, beginning ceiling ; ceil- 
ing the place of beginning to hang. This explanation is 
rational and juit: but when he adds came is a complex term 
for one fpecies of motion; falls is a complex term for an- 
other fpecies of motion; hangs is a complex term for a_ 
fpecies of attachment, though very true, this is nothing to 
the purpofe. Came, fallr, hangs, imply each motion or 
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dire&tion, and from points to the erigin of the motion or 
dire&tion in each, without any reference whatever to their 
peculiar meaning. 

To the prepofitions of and from, ftand oppofed fo, #i//, and 
for. Mr. Tooke might, with equal propriety, derive #0 
from his own name, as derive it from the Gothic faugan, to 
act, which is but the Greek revyw) to fabricate. Eqp.ally 
abfurd is it to fay, that the Latin ad is from adum. The 
parent word, as we have feen, is the Arabic %F\N, ala, to 
move to athing. In Celtic, the word has preferved its ori- 
ginal form (atto,) in the exact fenfe of #7. But in Per- 
fian, lofing the initial vowel, it became #aa; whereas, 
in Latin, retatning the firit and dropping the lait, it exifts 
under the form of ad, and in Englifh under that of at. To 
and af-have a fignification correfponding to their kindred 
origin, the former a the object of motion, the latter 
coalefcence with that objeét after its reaching it. That si// 
fhould be oppofed to from, fays he, only when we are talking 
‘of time, and upon no other occation, is evident for this reafon, 
viz. that ti//is a word compounded of fo-and while, i.e. time. 
And you will obferve, that the coalefcence of thefe two 
words fe, while, took place in the language long before the 
prefent wanton and fuperfluous ule of the article the, which, 
by the prevailing cuftom of modern {peech, is now interpofed. 
So that when we fay, “* From morn ¢// night,” it is no more 
than if we faid, ** From morn to time night.’’ When we fay, 
«¢ From morn fo night,’’ the word time 1s omitted as unnecef- 
fary. So we might fay, ‘ I'rom Turkey tothe place called 
England, or to place England,”’ p. 363. But while, or, asit is in 
the Anglo-Saxon, Aaile, does not mean time but a period, or 
revolution of time, fuch as a day, week, &c. and is derived 
from the Hebrew 43, gu/ or geel, to revolve, and year, 
or, asour anceftors {pelled it, gear, is derived from 743, 
gure, orin Greek yuecw. The Hebrew gee/ is alfo the parent 
of our wheel. To points toa final objec either in place or time, 
while si//, in ftriét propriety, is applied to time only, and is 
derived from 5A», #o ri/e, and was at firlt expreflive of the 
rifing fun. Thus, ‘I will wait z// morning,” z.e. I will wait the 
rifing morning. As /i// denotes time, rifing, or alternation of 
time, the word is always underftood to be followed by fome 
change implied in the context, but never exprefled: thus, 
¢¢ We are always infenfible of a blefling, ¢i// (or until) we 
lofe it,’ then, “we are fenfible of it,’’ is a claufe implied. 
«< They will {tay 7/7 morning ;’’ and they will then depart, 
Gs to be underitood. Til/ exifts in the Cimbric language, 
and this is an additional proof, that the uncouth compolite 

to while is a mere fiction of Mr. Tooke. 

Mr. Tooke takes for to fignify cau/é, as oppofed to of, 
fignifying confequence, from the Gothic {ubftantive ferina, 
a caufe, p.367- He thus illuttrates them, I am fick of my 
hufband, and for my gallant. Love makes her fick of and 
fick for. Here of and for feem almott placed in oppofition. 
At leaft their effects 1a the fentence are moit evidently 
different : for by the help of thefe two prepofitions alone, 
and without the affiftance of any other words, fhe exprefles 
the two contrary affections of loathing and defire. Her 
difzult was the offspring of her hufband, proceeded from 
her hufband. Her gallant was the cau/e of her love. But 
if her difgult proceeded from her hufband, he was the cau/e 
of her dilguit: and of and for, initead of being oppofed 
to each other, as they certainly are, mean juit the fame 
thing, namely, caufe, and not cau/e and confequence. But in 
truth, the matter is juft the reyerle of what our grammarian 
reprefents. Of means caufe or origin, and for means con/e- 
guence or end. Shes fick of her hufband—the is fick, her 
hufband is the fource of it—tfhe is fick for her gallant, and the 
ebject to which fhe looks with defireis her gallant. Accord- 
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ugly, for always fuppofes the attention not direéted dack- 
wards, as to the caufe, but forqards, as to fome end ; and its 
etymology is this, regaw, to pa/s over, xe, or per, the medium 
of pafling to an object ; the French four, for, the obje& or 
end to which paflage is made. Johnfon gives for forty-fix 
different meanings. But there is not one inftance in which 
it does not bear a fenfe deducible from its primary fignifica- 
tion of end or objed. Thus, Chrift died for us ; Chriit died, 
us, (i.'e. Our redemption, ) being the end or object of his death. 
To fight for the public good; to fight, the public good. 
being the end or object of fighting. He does all things 
for the love of virtue. He does all things, the love of 
virtue being the end or motive of all his aGions, and fo in 
all other initances. 

By (in the Anglo-Saxon Ji, be, big) is the imperative of 
byth of the Anglo-Saxon verb beon, to be. And our ancef- 
tors wrote it indifferently be or by. So then, according to 
this, our auxiliary de and the prepofition by are of the fame 
origin; and what analogy in the name of common fenfe is 
there between them, excepting the accidental refemblance 
of found. Let us apply this etymology to the folution of 
fome example, “ He was flain dy the fword,’’ 2. e. he was 
flain de a {word, or, “let a {word be.’’ We might afk let 
afword be what? Mr. Tooke has anticipated the queftion. 
by faying this prepofition is frequently, but not always, ufed 
with an abbreviation of conitruction: fubauditur, inffrument, 
caufe, agent, &c. Really it appears to us furprifing, that a 
man of tafte and underitanding fhould write thus. In He- 
brew $83, baa, is fo pa/s, and 1s the parent of Baw in Greek. 
In Arabic and Perfian it became a prepofition, fignifying the 
medium of motion. In this fenfe it gave birth alfo to the 
Latin via and to the Englifh way, bye, and alfo to the An- 
glo-Saxon prepolition 4 or dc, and the Englifh dy, which daft 
was ufed by our old writers to fignify the interval of time 
during which motion is continued ; as, “ By fo long a time,’” 
i.e. for fo long a time—By his life. i. e. during his life. 

Then it came to fignify the medium or inftrument by 
which any action in general was performed. He was flai 
by the {word—He was flain, the {word being the medium 
or initrument of his flaughter. The derivation of with fronx 
avyrthan is no lefs abfurd. What has with to do with wyr, or, 
as we have it, were? The parent of this verb, which fignifies te 
exi/?, is the Hebrew 9, awar, light, air, the medium of exift- 
ence. The Greek una, denoting connedion, concomitance inflrue 
mentality, has pafled into the Anglo-Saxon in the form of mid, 
where it is corrupted into with, and exifts in the fame fenfe 
in both forms. ‘he letters m, v, w, are of the fame organs, 
and often change one for another. Many Greek words are 
borrowed from the Hebrew, by changing 7) into @ ; a5 Syysy, 
mafal, is Bacir:vx,to rule; and all the Welfh words borrowed 
from Latin hare m corrupted into v, arma arve ; mare voer; 
me ve. Inftances of this {pecies of corruption occur in An- 
glo-Saxon and Gothic. Thus, the Gothic qweis is the Greck 
yous and hence the Angle-Saxon, and the Englith we; 
Even withan, from which Mr, Tooke alfo derives with, is only 
the Latin mitto, to feat, to put. And not withan, as he fays, 
but ga qwithan fignities to join or Le together. 

«The Englith prepofition through, fays our author, is no 
other than the Gothic fubftantive deura, or the Teutonic 
fubftantive thurub, and like them means door, gate, paflages 
p- 334. And he adds in the next paflage, “ After having 
feen in what manner the fubftantive 4ou/e became a prepofi- 
tion in the French, ydu will not wonder to fee daar become 
a prepofition in the Englith ; and though in the firfl inflance 
it was more eafy for you to fee the nature of the Trench chez, 
becaufe having no prepofition corre{ponding to it in Englith ; 
yet Lam perfuaded you will not charge this to me as a fan- 
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taltical or far-fetched etymology, when I have placed before 
you at one view the words employed to fignify the fame idea 
in thofe languages to which our’s has the neareit affinity.” 
After doing this, he adds, ‘ Though it is not in Attia or its 
confines that we are to feek for the origin of this part of our 
language, yet is it worth noticing here, that the Greek, to 
which the Gothic has in many particulars a confiderable re- 
femblance, employs the word Ovex for doar.” All this is very 
{pecious, and being confidently advanced, -it has the afpeét of 
truth, though it be mifreprefentation. The prepofition through 
exilts, as Mr.’T'ooke has fhewn, in all the collateral languages ; 
and it may be obferved, what he has not, that there 1s a 
guttural annexed to the word in a//. Thus in Englith through, 
Anglo-Saxon thuruh or thurh, Gothic therh, German durch, 
Teutonic duruc or durub, &c. This uniformity in retaining 
a guttural, fhews that a guttural was an original part of the 
word. And itis no other than the Hebrew 447, daré, 
road, paffage, which has given birth not only to this prepofi- 
tion, but to a multitude of other words in all languages. 
He came through Greece, he came, Greece being the road, a 
paffage of his. coming. The genial fun warms through the air; 
the genial fun warms ; the medium or paffage by which it does 
this, is the air. We fhall only add on this fubject, that the 
prepofitions dowz, neath, beneath, exilt in the Arabic, with 
little or no yariation, and in the fame fenfe ; while among is 
the Perfian mecan, in the mid/?, the fame with the Celtic mewn. 
In the Hindooftanic it is founded witha nafal guttural, as if 
written meng, and by the fame analogy that mid became amid; 
bove, above ; bout, about ; meng became among. The corre- 
{ponding word in Hebrew is t?3, bin or been, which means /e- 
paration, diflinétion, an idea the very reverfe of that contained 
in mengan, to mix, tom which Mr. Tooke derives it. From 
fignitying /eparation, it came to ficnify the interval between 
to things feparated, and hence the Hebrew din (or written 
with the nvnnation binon) is the parent of the Anglo-Saxon 
Binnon, between, within. The Greek x29, to overturn, is in 
Latin verte, to urn, which the Anglo-Saxons have further 
eorrupted into qweard-an, to turn to. Hence, in the form of 
ward it came to fignify the object to which the attention 1s 
directed ; as caflzyfard, i. e. eaft profped. Weadd only the 
genealogy of over, Anglo-Saxon ger; Greek uzee; He- 
brew 9] 3, ober, to pafs over. 

“We have already obferved, that Mr. Tooke’sdefcription of 
the nature and ufe of prepofitions belongs more properly to 
the conjunctions. But we ought rather to fay that it belongs 
to neither. Prepofitions exprefs the relation of things, and 
thofe relations are the fanie, whether things or the complex 
names of things are few or many: and the neceflity of prepo- 
fitions arifes not from the impoflibility of having a diftinét 
complex term for each different colleétion of ideas, but from 

the neceflity of thofe ideas we have of things and their opera- 
tions. It is therefore utterly erroneous to fay, that the prepo- 

” fition is employed to fupply the place of complex terms. On 

the other hand, the conjunctions ferve to propole or to. com- 

pare our ideas, to combine or to feparate them ; and this ufe is 

ehtirely independent of the number or variety of complex 

_ terms. Ifthe complex termg ofa language be few, they can- 
not be fo few as not to need being feparated; and if they be 
ever fo numerous, they cannot be fo numerous as not to 
need being joined in compofition. Indeed what Mr. Tooke 
fays on this fubjed is indiltinct, inappropriate, and even nuga- 
tory; though fome fubfequent grammarians have gravely 
copied his reafoning as oracular wildom. : 

The prepofitions and conjundions in Englith exift in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. But this circumitance Mr. Tooke + 
has kept out of fight. He knew it would appear ftrange 
te deduee words of this kind from verbs and nouns ia the pa- 
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rent tongue, while the very fame words exiited in that tongoe 
coeval, and in many initances antecedent.to the nouns and 
verbs reprefented to be their origin. But whenee came 
thofe conjunétions and prepofitions to the northern language ? 
We have anticipated this quettion by proofs from fact. Thefe 
branches of the northern tongue, as the northern tongue it- 
felf has done, originated in the oriental languages. The 
ftructure of thofe languages is fuch, that the verb is the 
leading part of f{peech, and not only the fubordinate parts, 
but even the noun is derived from it. This doétrine is in- 
culcated and fupported by the moft extenfive and obvious 
analogies, and taught in the popular grammar, fo that no 
learner, who has made any progrefs in them, can be igno- 
rant of the true origin whence thole particles including ad- 
verbs, prepofitions, and conjunctions, are derived. The 
yerbs, from fignifying in the Afiatic dialeéts the a@ions of 
things, degenerated to exprefs the relations and conneétions of 
thofe things ; and with fome neceflary variations incidental 
to founds, paffed into Greek, Latin, and other tongues, in 
the form of prepofitions and conjunctions ; and they were 
thence propagated, with ftill farther corruptions, into the 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and other European dialeéts. Lofing 
much of their primary forms, and changed in fignification, 
European grammarians foon confidered them as diitin& parts 
of {fpeech. And much uncertainty, confufion, and obfeu- 
rity, hung for ages on the fubjeG, till Mr. Tooke rofe and 
diffipated the muft, by afferting their true origin to be nouns 
and verbs. This he acknowleges, or rather boa{ts to have 
been a mere conjefure at firft; and it has this fingular fate, 
that, while the conjecture itfeif is perfeétly juit, almoft 
every inftance alleged to fupport it is erroneous and futile. 
Having no aequaintance with the oriental tongues, and feem- 
ingly little acquaintance with Greek and Latin, but endowed 
with a powerful mind, as.we conceive, under fome wrong 
biafles, and aGtuated by a defire of opening new paths of {pe- 
culation, he boldly imputes the dignity of an ancient and in- 
dependent language to oral corruptions, chiefly made bya 
barbarous people, fo late as the darkages. | On fome of 
thefe corruptions he lays his hands, and holds them forth to 
the public as the parents of thofe words which long exifted 
antecedently to thofe corruptions. This we believe to bea 
juit reprefentation of the quettion, and our readers will henee 
be able to appreciate the merits of his fyftem. The follow- 
ing is the table of genealogy, which he gives of the leading 


conjunctions, 


mn I ( Gif 1 ( Gifan, to give < 
4 ; et) am & | Auran, to grant 

nlefs ° Onlefs 5 | Onlefan, to difmif 
oe S pe iS Eacan, toadd 

e 2 ét -= | Gettan, to get ‘ 
Pa nr 
zi e q E es | = Alefan, to difmifs 
Phoug ° Daf = | Dafian, to allow 
fo 3 Hike ‘g patel to boot j 

uw 2 eutan eon-utan, ¢o be put 
Vossen) “ | Wyrthatan | ‘S | Anan-ad dare oa 
And L An-ad J Ie riem. 


We will briefly examine thefe. Skinner, before Mr. He 
Tooke, has derived gif from the Anglo-Saxon gifan, dare ; 
and perhaps this very word is the foundation of his theory, 
though he has not mentioned (and he may have forgotten) 
the circumitance which gave birth to his conjeture. It is, 
however, important to obferve, that the ufe of gif, as a prepo- 
fition, is not of a late origin: for the Anglo-Saxons ufed it 
in that fenfe, and derived it in common with the verb gifan . 


from the Hebrew, Arabic, and Perfian word pa» kaph, the 
palin 
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palm of the hand. Now the action of the hand is two-fold, ¢o 
« give or fo receive. In the latter fenfe it has paffed into Latin, 
and produced capio, cepio, and even habeo, meaning to hold ; in 
the former it has given birth to the Anglo-Saxon verb gif, 
which fignifies the ation of the hand in imparting. Our 
word cep is apparently of the fame origin, meaning fo hold. 
Mr. Tooke obferves, that gi is ufed in our Northern coun- 
tries, and by the Scotch in the fenfe of #f, and he jultly fays, 
that it is only a contraction of the participle given. 
‘dn, wed by old authors, means if; as in the following 
lines, quoted by Johnfon : 


«¢ An honeft mind and plain: he muft {peak truth 
in they will take it fo ; if not, he’s plain ;” 


That is, if they will take it fo. This Mr. Tooke derives 
from anan, to grant, which is only the Latin annuo, to affent 
zo; whereas an is the Arabic particle }§, en, which is pro- 
nounced as if written iv, when meaning /f| We borrowed 
it from the Gothic, where ic is employed, as it is alfo in 
Latin, to mark an interrogation. The derivation of unle/, 
or, as it was formerly written, oles, from on-les, feems at 
firft fight not to be difputed. ‘The application of the An- 
glo-Saxon onles does not appear forced ; as Troy will be taken, 
onles the palladium be preferved, 7. e. Troy will be taken, 
difmifs the palladium be preferved, or, difmifs that circum- 
flance, namely, the prefervation of the palladium, and Troy 
will be taken. And yct we are perfuaded that this is not 
the true interpretation of unle/s. Mr. Tooke is not fair in 
explaining the words from which he would derive this and 
other particles; but, in order to anfwer his own purpofe, 
gives them a meaning which they really do not bear. On- 
fefan is interpreted by lye, un-leefe fc. un-loofe, folvere, aud it 
has no other meaning: and in this fenfe it is incapable of 
folving the difficulty —“ Troy will be taken, unloofed the 
palladium be preferved,” which is hardly fenfe. Mr. Tooke 
acknowledges that the Anglo-Saxon writers have not given 
us inftances of on/es in a conjunctive fenfe : “but, inflead of 
it,"’ adds he, ** they frequently employ nymthe or. nemthe, 
which is evidently the imperative nym or nem of nyman or 
neman, to which is fubjoined fhe, i. e. that; and nymthe, take 
away that, may very well fupply the place of onles the, ex- 
preffed or underftood, difmifs that. But nyman fignifies not 
merely to take, but to take counfel, it being derived from the 
Greek youix, to confult or deliberate ; while the Latin nempe 
is iou0 x2, by law, by right, rightly, truly; leafe is a {ecu- 
rity by law, and wnlefs, we conceive, is a corruption of 
unleafed, i. e. unprovided, unfecured. Thus, Troy will be 
taken, unlefs the palladium be preferved, 7. ¢. it being unpro- 
vided, or it being not provided, that the palladium be pre- 
ferved ; or, provided that the palladium be not preferved, 
‘Troy will be taken. This author adds /s, the imperative 
of /efan, which has the fame meaning with on-lefan, is like- 
wife ufed by old writers inftead oF unlefs ; as, * But will 
not bide there /-fs yourfelf do bring him.” To this he fub- 
joins, ina note, p.173, ‘It is this fame imperative /e/s, placed 
at the end of nouns, and coalefcing with them, which has 
given to our language fuch adjectives as hopele/s, reflle/s, 
deathle/s, motionlefs, &c. i. e. difmifs hope, relt, death, mo- 
tion.” 
tive form, conveys a comparative idea, is the offspring of 
the Greek az, (as litle is of Avro:) both fignitying /mall, 
Slender. Yrom denoting fomething minute, it came, as the 
Latin minus, to exprefs negation. On this principle, a /leep- 
lefs night, meant at firlt not abfolutely a night without fleep, 


but a night having lefs fleep than is neceffary, or lefs than: 


But és, we think, which, though not in a compara- 


ufual, though in time it came to convey abfolutely a negative 
idea. Hopelefs without hope ; bottomle/s, having no bottom : 
and we-appeal to our readers, whether this explanation be 
not more fimple and natural than di/mi/s the bottom. If this 
derivation be jutt, //f or /eaffis not the paft participle k/ed 
of Lefen, to difmifs, but a contraction of &fert, the analogical 
fuperlative of /é/s, and it means the lea{t degree of fome con- 
fequence that follows the preceding claufe ; as, « Let thofe 
who ftand take heed /ea/ they fall ;’’ which means, let thofe 
who ftand take heed; if not, they will fall, and that is the 
leaft that may happen. 

Eke, and, in the Latin ac, is ultimately derived from the 
Greek af, or as it is in Latin augeo, to increafe, though it 
may come more immediately from easan, the Anglo-Saxon 
offspring of «fw. An obfervation of Mr. ‘Tooke goes cer- 
tainly to prove the latter, if we can depend on its correét~ 
nefs. ‘ In each language,’’ fays he, ‘* where this impe- 
rative is ufed conjunctively, the conjunétion varies juft as 
the verb does. In Danifh, the conjunction is eg, and the 
verb oger. In Swedith, the conjunction is och, and the verb 
oka. In Dutch, the conjunction is ck, from the verb oecken. 
In German, the conjunétion is auch, from the verb auchon. 
In Gothic, the conjunétion is evs, and the verb is avdan."" 
This example ferves to fhew how nearly allied thefe lan- 
guages are one to another, and how a large portion of them 
is derived from the Greek and Latin. 

Yet is afluredly the Anglo-Saxon get or gut, adhuc, etiam, 
though Mr. Tooke has referred it to the verb ¢g vet. This 
grammarian feems not to have fufficiently fludied thofe ana- 
logies by which the genius of a language is formed, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon, delighting in gvtturals, forms many of its 
words by prefixing the particle ge, or the letterg. Thus, 
gefryn, pridem, is only the Greek xg, with ge; and ge- 
mang is our among. This peculiarity gave birth te the 
German mode of prefixing ge to the perfect participle, and 
is the principle on which. the Greek sv, in Anglo-Saxon is 
corrupted into gefa, get, or gut. The Anglo-Saxon’ flellan, 
the German /lellen, the Swedith ffalia, the Danith filter, 
originated in the Greek sav, which denoted firft to lay 
down the fails of a fhip. Hence in the above mentioned 
modern tongues, it came to fignify, fo place, compofe, or 
adjuf!: but the general confequence of putting down the 
fails is to give flillnefs or tranquillity to the fhip. Hence 
sd» grave birth’ alfo to the Anglo-Saxon Jfillan, and the 
Enelith to flil/, and to the conjunétion /fi//, The Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic ufed it conjunétively in the form of fille 
or /iylle, and its immediate parent undoubtedly is ffillan, and 
not /lellan, as Mr. Tooke would have us believe. 

Life, with no lefs certainty, 1s the Anglo-Saxon ellos, the 
Latin alias, end the Greek «aAws, and has nothing to do with 
alefan, to difmifs, and it means not exception or difmiffion, but a 
change or difference in the confequence, or in the condition 
of what is exprefled in the preceding clauie. Thus, let 
the derivation be juit, e//fe it will not be received, 7. ¢ 
otherwife it will not be received: let the derivation be jut ; 
if otherwife than juit, it will not be received. On Mr. 
Tooke’s principle the folution ftands thus ; let the deriva- 
tion be jutt, difmifs it will not be reccived, an interpretation 
at once unnatural and unmeaning ; and in order to giye it 
the appearance of fenfe and coherence, heis forced to fup- 
pote a claufe underflood. Let the derivation be juft, difmifs 
the derivation being juft, or difmifs that circumitance, it 
will not be received; fee his refolution of fuch’examples ia 
vol. i, p. 247. The conjun€tion aaa, like «20 is a mo- 
dification of the pronoun «Aro, gnother; and may be re- 
folved in the fame way. as e/jein Englifh. ex Sev xararucoty 
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eran manergas, I came not to deftroy, dut to fulfl—tl 
came not to deilroy, another thing, (2. ¢. I came for another 
thing,) I came to fulbl. 

Mr. Tooke derives ut from two different words Botan, to 
boot, and butan, or be utan, to be out, or to except, and accord- 
ingly afligns the word two different fenfes, as it is taken from 
the one or the other. In oppolition to this, we maintain 
that but is the Anglo-Saxon buton, or butan, and has the fenfe 
which it bears in that language of except, without, and no 
other but this, or one refolvable into this. We farther 
maintain, that the Anglo-Saxon buton is the Arabic aud 
Hebrew M2, bata, 40 cut, which, as it exifts in the 
former with the nuznation, is bution ; and the principal idea 
implied in it is /eparaiion. With dut have flowed from the 
fame fource Sift, a morlel feparated ; bite, to feparate with 
the teeth. Let us apply the word thus explained. I faw 
none but two planis—two plants being feparated I faw 
none, or two planted being excepted or taken away, I faw 
none. 

In fach inftances as thefe, the negative is often omitted 
for the fake of brevity ; but it muit be fupplied before the 
fentence can be explained. Again, “ I have much to fay on 
this fubjedt, dut I muft proceed to another.”? Mr. Locke 
obferved, that in fuch initances, dut intimates a {top of the 
mind, in the courle it was going. But, fays our gram- 
marian, the truth is, that but itielf is the fartheft of any 
word in the language from intimating a ftop. On the 
contrary, it intimates fomething more, fomething to follow. 
And, therefore, whenever any one in difcourling finifhes 
his words with dut, the queition always follows, but what ? 
p. 205. Now, we hefitate not to fay that Locke, though 
not right, 1s nearer the truth than Mr. H.Tooke. “ 1 have 
much to fay on this fubject, let that however be feparated, 
or that being feparated or laid afide, I proceed to another.” 
Here then éu/ denotes the removal of the thing which already 
occupied the mind, and the fucceeding word or words 
mark that which is introduced to fill its place. On fuch 
a removal the mind naturally looks forward to the intro- 
du@tion of fomething elfe; and its expectation in this 
re{pe&t forms no part of the meaning exprefled by dut, but 
as a habit formed by experience or affociation. Knott 
having remarked, that the Catholics prayed, conferred 
places, and confulted the originals ; Chillingworth replies, 
“ you pray, but it is not that Ged would bring you to the 
true religion, dut that he would confirm you in your own. 
You confer places, ut it is that you may confirm or colour 
ever with plaufible difguifes your erroneous do€trines 3 not 
that you may judge of them and forfake them, if there be 
reafon for it. You confult the originals, dur you regard 
them not, when they make againft your doétrine or tranf- 


Yation”’ In all thefe places, du¢ does not, as Mr. Tooke 
afferts, dire&t fomething to be added or fupplied, but de- 


of fomething that ought not 
You pray not that God would 
bring you to the true religion ; you prays motive being 
apart, that he fhould confirm you in your own. You con- 
fer places, the ight object is feparated, and you confer them 
that you may confirm, &c. You confult the originals, and 
regard them when they make for your doctrine ; this regard 
is feparated when they make againft your doctrine or trani- 
lation. . Thus, whatever fenfes may be afcribed to dut, they 
are all refolvable into one original fignification. Nor have 
we need with this celebrated grammarian to trace it into two 
@iftin&t verbs, a thing in itfelt very improbable and contrary 
to all analogy, nor would he have adopted fo unlikely 
an hypothelis, if it were—not neceflary for {upporting his 
fyftem., 


notes a f{eparation or removal 
to be feparated or removed. 


On the conjunction although, or thoughs we quote the fol- 
lowing remark from the learned Dr. Jamiefon, in his Etym. 
Dictionary. “ Mr. Tooke derives though from the Anglo- 
Saxon thafian, or thafigan, to allow. But there is not the 
fame evidence here, as with ref{pect to fome other conjunc- 
tions illuitrated by this acute and ingenious bes It 
certainly is no incontiderable objection to this hypothefis 
that it is not fupported by analogy in the other menthcae 
languages. In Anglo-Saxon, theah fignifies though, Ale- 
mannic thach, Icelandic tho. I thall not argue Sane Moes 
G. thau, in thaujaba, which Junius views as fynonymous with 
though ; becaule this feems doubtful. In old Englith thah 
was written about 1264, fee Percy’s Reliques, ii. 210. which 
nearly approaches to the Anglo-Saxon ¢heah. Inttead of thoch 
in our oldeft MSS. we generally find shocht, althocht. This 
might feem allied tothe Icelandic thoett, quamvis,which, accord. 
ing to G. Andr. is per fyncop. for tho, at, from tha, licet 
etii; Lex. p. 266. But it is more probable, that our term is 
merely Anglo-Saxon thohte. Moes G. thahta, cogitabat 
or the participle pait of the verb from which Enghih think 
is derived ; as in latter times provided, except, &c. have been 
formed. Refelve althocht, and it literally fignifies * all Pes 
ing thought of,”’ or taken into account ; which is the ver 
idea given by the conjunction. The Synon. in German mes 
hibits fome analogy ; dachte, being the imperfect and participle. 
patt of deiken doch, although, may have been formed from 
the fame verb.”’ ‘Though this etymology be plaufible, we. 
do not agree with it, merely becaufe a more juit and fimple 
one may be pointed out. lthough 1s though combined Bees 
all, as in the verbs a/dcit, alone, (for all one;) atone, at ae 
And though means not thought, but conceffion or Biceee 
and is derived from the Greek obfolete dux«, to give, to grant : 
and as this verb is dow, or daxvy (which gave iink re the 
firtt aorilt £042%9 y ) fo this derived conjunétion is tho or thoush. 
Its refolution may thus be illuflrated: «© Though the fades 
be long and tedious, I will read it with attention: be it. 
granted, that the book be long and tedious, I wall gead it 
with attention.” It is obfervable, that in its fimple form 
the word is hardly capable of being explained on Dr Jae 
miefon’s principle. ‘¢ Be it thought that the book is lon ‘and. 
tedious, I will read it with attention ;’? whereas a our. 
hypothefis, the compound form is eatily fufceptible of illut- 
tration. Be it all granted, that the book, or grant that the 
book be all long and tedious, &e. It is obfervable that Aull 
word has fpread as is feen above, from the fame root into. 
all the kindred northern tongues. So has indeed to think,. 
but this comes from 2:yy2, to exprefs, which in its Grae 
form was naturally employed to denote the operation of the 
mind in fupplying the materials of difcourfe, i. ¢. in think- 
ing. The noun ¢8:y;0: is alfo the parent of our word. 
thing, which fignifies any objeét that is the fubject of thought 
We only add that the Anglo-Saxon ¢hafian is sete of 
the fame origin with hough, the guttural gh being corru ved 
into the labial f in the orthography, as well as caries 
pronunciation. 

Skinner’s account of andisthis. “ Nefcio ana Lat. addere: 
gS add rua Phare nm, ut in sender a red- 
endo;’’ which we think a more proper ety a 
that of Mr. Tooke, who derived it ark pias | bai 
dare, a combination and a fenfe of his own invention But 
this word exifts in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, not only as a, 
conjunction but as a prepofition combined with rode os 
thefe charatters it fignifies connedfion, union, reciprocation Or. 
oppofition 5 and thefe fignifications demonttrably thew fier 
its origin is the Greek evs, fo fimilar to it in found, and. 
precifely the fame with it in fenfe. When one pérfon or: 
thing meets another to unite or co-operate, cz, exprefling 


this 
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ilis union, or co-operation, is the copulative and; but when 
a perfon or thing oppofes or counteracts another, av, in the 
form of and, is combined with another word to exprefs againft 
or in return 3 as andwyrd, a word in return for a word, i. e. 
ananfwer ; andfelis, againft the fun, fee Hicks'’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, p. 87. When objects act upon the organs of 
fenfe, the mind is fuppofed in return to a&t upon the im- 
preflions of thofe objects in order to perceive them, and 
the perception fo acquired is called in Greek wands. 
Hence, in Anglo-Saxon andgit, if we attend to the com- 
pofition of the word, means that fenfe which the mind aés 
or acquires by a reciprocal action on its own organs. 

The conjunétion, according to Mr. Harris and other 
grammarians, connects not qwords but fentences, fo as out of 
two to make one fentence. Thus, you and I and Peter 
rode to London, is one fentence made of three. But this 
notion Mr. Tooke refutes by the following example: two 
and two are four, A Band B€ and C A form a triangle. 
John and Jane are a handfome pair. Does A B form a 
triangle, B.C form a triangle? IsJohnacouple? Is Jane 
a couple? Are two four? p. 221. In truth, conjunctions 
as well as prepofitions affect words and not fentences, and 
their office is to combine the words fueceeding to- the 
words going before them, i. e. to combine a. verb coming 
after with a preceding verb ;a noun coming after with a 
preceding noun, an adjective coming after with a preceding 
adjective, &c. : 

Mr. ‘Tooke has. not given the etymon of than, though it 
exits only in Anglo-Saxon under the form of thonne, and in 
Gothic under that of ¢hana. But in order to come at its 
origin, we muit attend to the effet which external objects 
produce on the organs of fenfe. When two qualities, un- 
equal: in degree, are compared, that which exceeds appears 
to receive by means of the contralt an immediate augmen- 
tatiow; while on the other hand, the lefs feems to diminifh. 
This being the cate, and human nature being the fame in 
all ages and countries, the fame form of exprefling the 
degrees of comparifon has obtained in all languages. 
Thus in Hebrew tub min kherufl, good from gold, i.e. bet- 
ter than gold. The Arabs borrowed the Hebrew min to 
exprefs their comparative ; and the Perfians denote it by 
az, a word of the fame import. The Latin tongue in 
this inftance 1s founded on the fame general principle — 
Clarior fole, brighter from the fun. The French de and the 
Italian di are taken from the Latin de; and as the ufe 
of cafes in thefe languages has for the moit part given way 
to prepofitions, they exprefs their degrees of comparifon 
by thefe particles in the fenfe of from. In our own tongue 
the mode of exprefling the comparative feems alone unin- 
telligible. But by tracing then to its root the myttery 
vanifhes; and we recognize the fame great principle of 
nature. The imperative of the Hebrew 7/9), zattan, which 
has given birth to correfponding verbs in all other lan- 
guages, is 1), than, which is precifely our Englith than, 
retaining’ not only its original found, but moreover its 
original fenfe of give, put, place. ‘hus, his face was brighter 
than the fun. Put the {un (namely by the fide) his face 
was brighter. Lighter than gold. Put gold, it is lighter: 
From the juxtapolition of gold it becomes lighter; or 
as in other languages lighter from gold. I fhall only add 
that von, from, of the Germans, isa corruption of the He- 
brew 74, min or mon, m, b, v, being interchangeable let- 
ters. Accordingly the Germans fay in the fuperlative, der 
bette von feimen brudern,. the bett from his brothers, the 
belt of his brothers. 

It itill remains that we notice the adverbs and interjedions, 
but as we have already occupied fo much of our readers at- 
tention in.difcufling the other parts of {peech, we shall dif- 


patch thefe by one or two general remarks. Adverbs, or 48 
Mr. Harris defcribes them, attributes of a fecondary kind, 
are corruptions from nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. 
The name of adverbs given to fuch corruptions is not, it 
fhould be obferved, defcriptive of their nature, as diftin& 
parts of {peech, but of their ufe in modifying the verb or 
adjeCtive to which they are annexed. An adverb is often.a 
{ub{titute for a whole claufe, as here, for in this place 3 then, 
for at that time.. In this view, adverbs are the only words 
which properly come under the denomination of albreviations, 
a term of which Mr. Tooke is fo fond, and to which he fo 
improperly refers feveral other parts of fpeech. As to inter- 
Jeions, it may be queftioned whether or not they can be con-- 
fidered as articulate founds, though they have been ufually 
honoured with a diftiné&t department inlanguage. One con- 
fideration, however, is calculated to leave them in poffeffion. 
of their hitherto enjoyed honours. Interje¢tions, it is true,. 
are not diftmét names of our feelings and paffions,.and there- 
fore they have not, like other words, derived articulation 
from the affociation of fenfe with found; neverthelefs they 
confilt of certain expre/fions or cries, which, as founded. in na-- 
ture, are as well calculated to recal to our minds. ideas of. 
certain emotions, as if, like other words, they had been by 
common confent made the figns of thofe emotions. 

Grammar is alfo ufed for a book concerning the rules 
of grammar, which obtain in. any language.. See Lan- 
GUAGE. 

The ancient grammars are ;: for the Hebrew, that’ of rab-» 
bi Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the firft Hebrew” 
grammar that appeared ; though it is certains rabbi Saadias: 
Haggaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compofed two works: 
of the fame kind: one exprefsly of grammar ; and the other: 
of the elegancies of the Hebrew tongue. 

For the Greek, the oldett grammar is that.of Gaza: the 
Latin ones are the works of Martianus Capella,. Prifcian,. 
and Afconius Pedianus.. 

The modern grammars are; 7. For the Hebrew, that of 
Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stephens, or le Preux ; at 
Geneva, in 15923 that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 
1592; that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus,.in three 
languages ; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is a colleétion: 
from Martinius and Buxtorf; that of Bellarmine, with the 
notes of Muis; thofe of I’. Sglanther, of W. Schickard,, 
and of Vict. Bythner, to the latter of which is annexed a 
brief account of the Chaldee, are ufeful for beginners ; and 
thofe of Gronovius, Schultens, Schroeder, Bayly, Bennet; 
Robertfon, &c.; and for the Hebrew, without the Mafforetic 
points, the exceMent grammar of Mafclef, to the fecond edi- 
tion of which, publifhed at Paris in 1743, are annexed Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Samaritan grammars; thofe of Sharp, Wil- 
fon, Bates, Parkhurit, &c. 2. For the Chaldee, the beft are 
thofe of Martinius, Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three lan- 
guages. 3. For the Syriac, thofe of Amira, Myriceus, Wa- 
ferus, and Beveridge; with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of 
Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus in three languages, and that of Lemb- 
den. 4. For the Coptic, the Prodromus Coptus, and Lingua 
/Egyptiaca Rettituta of Kircher. 5. For the Arabic, that of. 
Erpenius, and that of Golius, which is only Erpenius’s a little 
augmented. 6. For the Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus. 
7. For the Perfian, that of Lud. Deus,, and. that of fir 
William Jones. 8. For the Sancrit,. thofe of Wilkins 
and Carey. g. For the Armenian, thofe of Schroeder 
and Galanus. 10. For the Greek, thofe of. Mart; 
Rulandus Sylburgius, F.Moquet,. Voffius, Gaza, Her- 
man, Bufby, Port Royal, Manutius, Bell, Milner, Moor, 
Parkhurit, Valpy, Jones,.&c.. a1. For the Latin, thofe of. 
Diomedes, Defpauter; the Minerva of Santtius, thofe of 
Voffius, Ward, Clarke, and Sprat; that of Port Royal, which 
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is only a collection from, the reft; thofe of Lowe, of Eton, 
of Jones, &c. .12. For the Italian, thofe of Berger, Lanfre- 
dini, Port Royal, and Vencroni, Baretti, &c. 13. For the 
Spanifh, thofe of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbet de Vairac, 
&c. 14. For the Portuguefe, that of Pereira. 15. For 
the French, thofe of the abbé Regnier, and F, Buffier, &c. 
16. For the High Dutch, thofe of Claius, Hertfburgentis, 
Schottelius, Boedicher, and Steinbach. 17. For the Ger- 
man, that of Wendeborn, &c. 18. For the Englith, thofe of 
Wallis, Brightland, Greenwood, Lowth, Prieitley, Mur- 
ray, Crombey, &c. 

GRAMMAR is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe with elements ; 
as geographical grammar. 

Grammar, Philofophical, is that which, without regard- 
ing the feveral idioms of particular languages, only refpeéts 
thofe principles that are effential to them all. One of this 
kind was propofed by lord Bacon; not upon the analogy of 
words, but fuch as fhould diligently examine the analogy or 
relation between words and things. He cifapproves too cu- 
rious an enquiry about the original impofition and etymology 
of names. Thishe thinks an elegant, and, as it were, a 
waxen fubject, that may be handfomely wrought and twifted, 
but is attended with little truth and advantage. But, fays 
he, it would be a noble kind of grammar, if any one well 
verfed in languages, both the learned and the vulgar, fhould 
treat of their. various properties, fhewing wherein each of 
them excel and fall fhort ; for thus languages might be en- 
‘riched. by mutual commerce, and one beautiful image of 
fpeech, or one grand model of language, j 
ing the fenfe of mankind, be formed like the Venus of 
Apelles, from the excellencies of feveral. And thus, at the 
farae time, we fhould have fome confiderable marks of the 
genius and manners of people and nations, from their refpec- 
tive languages. See Bacon's Doétrine of Delivery, § 7. 
and De Augm. Scient. vi. 1. 

The object of philofophical or univerfal grammar is fpeech 
or language, as divided into its conftituent parts, as a itatue 
may be divided into its feveral limbs ; or elfe, as refolved 
into its matter and form, as the fame ftatue may be refolved 
into its marble and figure: and thus it is diftinguifhed from 
the art of logic, which confiders fpeech as combined or 
compounded ; fo that by this fynthefis, fimple terms are 
combined to produce a truth, and two truths are com- 
bined to produce a third, &c. In this kind of grammar, 
the defign is to point out the feveral powers and modes 
of expreffion which founds are capable of, to trace their 
connections with, or relation. ta the ideas they reprefent ; 
and to fhew the actual variety of the external expreffions 
cof the fame mental conceptions which different languages 
exhibit. By this comparifon we hall be enabled to judge 
which is the moft adequate and convenient method of ex- 
preflion, what is defective and what is redundant in the 
ftruéture of any particular language, and dire¢t to the mott 

reper method of fupplying the defect, or leffening the in- 
conveniencies ariing from the fuperfluity. (See Lan- 
GuaGE.) See an excellent and well-known work of this 
kind, by the ingenious and learned Mr. Harris, called the 
Hermes, or a Philofophical Enquiry, concerning Univerfal 
Grammar, 2d ed. 1765. See alfo Tooke’s Diverfions of 
Purley, and the preceding article GRAMMAR, 

GRAMMAR, Charaéiers in. See CHARACTER. 

GRAMMARIAN, Gramnaricus, a perfon well verfed 
jn grammar ; or who teaches grammar. 

The denomination grammarian is, like that of critic, fre- 
quently, though unjuitly, ufed as aterm of reproach ; a mere 
grammarian ; a dry, plodding grammarian, &c. The gram- 
marian is conceived as.a perfon wholly attentive to the minutiz 
of language; induftriouflyemployed about words and phrafes; 


for juitly expreff- 
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and incapable’ of perceiving the beauties, the delicacy, fineffe, 
extent, &c. of a fentiment. : 5 

Scaliger, however, confidered grammarians in another light. 
“ Utinam eflem,’” fays he, “ bonus grammaticus? fufhcit 
enim ei, qui omnes auctores probe vult intelligere, effe gram- 
maticum.”’ 

The title grammarian, it is certain, was anciently a title of 
honour; being given not only to fuch as applied themfelves 
to grammar, or excelied in philology ; but to all who were 
reputed learned in any art or faculty whatever, as is fhewn 
by Ger. Voffius, in his book of grammar. 

The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, 
and was'frequently given to perfons who excelled in all, or 
many arts, called alio polyhifores. 

Thus, Philoponus, a famous. philofopher in Juftinian’s 
time, remarkable for the extent and variety of his know- 
ledge, was furnamed Grammaticus, as appears from Photius's 
Bibliothec. 7 

So Saxo, the Danifh hiftorian, in the 13th century, got 
the appellation grammaticus: and as late as the year 1580, 
Thomas d' Averia, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, was fur-: 
named the Grammarian. : 

The title grammarian was anciently beftowed on thofe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, &c. 
and particularly fuch as wrote well, and politely, in every 
kind.” 

It is in this fenfe that Suctonius intitles his book which 
he wrote on the beft Latin authors, “Of the celebrated 
Grammarians ;’’ and that Cornelius Nepos calls the com- 
mentators on the orators and poets, grammarians; and 
laitly, it is in this fenfe the appellation is attributed by the 
ancients to Apion, Philoponus, and Solinus. alse 

The moft celebrated grammarians of the fecond century 
were Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenus, 
Julius Pollux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius: the works. 
of thefe laft authors are an aflemblage of abundance of 
very different things, and fubjeéts relating to the: eriticifm 
of the ancient writers, and the polite literature. ‘ 

If the name have loft its ancient honovr, it is through the 
fault of thofe who have affumed it; by their treating of 
grammar in a low, pedantic, dogmatic manner ; reducing it 
to words and fyllables ; and dwelling altogether on trifling 
puerile remarks and cenfures : whereas its ancient office was 
to make an accurate and thorough examen of an author ; 
to enter into all his views; to point out the beauties, and 
the defects thereof; to diltinguifh the true beauties from 
the falfe; and the genuine productions of an author, from 
the fuppofititious ; that is, agrammarian was then, what we 
call a critic now. ; 

Thofe who only taught to read, underfland, and explain 
authors, were called grammatilts, grammatifte ; in contra- 
diftin@tion from grammatici; though, in courfe of time, the 
grammatifte have rifen in the place of grammatici, who are 
now preferred to that of critici. ; 

GRAMMATICAL, fomething relating to gram- 
mar. ; 

We fay, grammatical conftruction ; grammatical fignifi- 
cation, &c. Idioms, as Anglicifms, Latinifms, Grecilms, 
Gallicifms, &c. deviate from grammatical ftriGtnefs. Sucha 
phrafe is not grammatically juft ; it is an idiom. 

GRAMMATICAL Criticifm. See Crivicism. 

GRAMME, in the new weights of France, is the weight 
of a centimetre of diftilled water at its maximum of deniity, 
= 18.8247 French grains = 15.444 Englifh grains = 
.0022063 Englith avoirdupoife pounds. 

This weight is the ftandard, or unit, of the new fyftem 
of weights ; i0, 100, 1000, and 10,000 times its weight, 
being exprefled by the prefixes, deca, heéo, kilo, and myriay 
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re{pectively ; and th, ~',th, and ,,',,dth, by the prefixes 
deci, centi, and milli. Thus, he&togramme fignifies 100 
grammes, and centigramme fignifies the roodth part of a 
gramme. 

GRAMMELOUG, in Natural Hiflory, the name of 
an Eait Indian fhrub, very common in the woods and foretts. 
It grows to five or fix feet high; its leaves are very long 
and narrow, and terminate in a point; they are of a lively 
green ; the frvit is carried in a bag of a triangular fhape, 
of the fize of a hazel-nut, but fomething longer ; on open- 
ing this there appear three cells, in each of which is con- 
tained one fruit, refembling the feed of the palma Chrifti, 
but covered with ‘a tranfparent pellicle, and a black one 
under that; the infide of the fruit is white, and is of a fharp 
and pungent tafte. Itis a very violent medicine, operating 
both by {tool and vomit, and that often, fo as to endanger 
the life of the perfon who has taken it. They allay its 
operation by eating betel. Mem. Acad. Par. 1609. 

GRAMMICA, in Botany, from yezpysxo-, linear, allud- 
ing to its flender thread-like form, Loureir. Cochinch. 170, 
appears evidently by his defcription to be a fpecies of 
Cufeuta, or Dodder. See Cuscura chinenfis, n. 6, which is 
probably the very plant. 


GRAMMITIS, from yeauye, a line. Swartz. Fil. 21. 


Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Filices ; fet. Annulate. Nat. 
Ord. Filices. 
Eff. Ch. Capfules in ftraight feattered lines. Cover 


none. 

This genus differs from Polypodium, in having its capfules 
difpofed in ftraight continued lines, inftead of round dots. 
The involucrum is wanting in both. Dr. Swartz defines 
twelve certain fpecies. Of thefe fuch as have a fimple un- 
divided frond, like G. /anceolata, Swartz. t. 1. f. 4, form 
the moft natural affemblage. "The genus has, however, the 
advantage of admitting fome ferns, which preceding writers 
did not well know how to difpofe of, as G. Ceterach, (Af- 
plenium Ceterach; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1538. Scolopendrium 
Ceterach ; Sm. Fl. Brit. 1134. Engl. Bot. t. 1244.) and 
G. leptophylla, Swartz. t. 1. £. 6, which Linneus and other 
botaniits had hefitated whether to reckon a Polypodium or 
an Afplenium. 

‘Dr. Swartz mentions two doubtful fpecies ; the Polppo- 
dium gramincum of Lamarck, perhaps his own Gramumitis 
dinearis ; and the A/plenium fubfiffile, of Cavanilles leures, 
m. 627, a native of the Philippine iflands. 

GRAMMONT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Scheldt, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriét of Audenarde, built at the foot of a mountain 
by the Goths, and thence called “ Gotteghem.’’ When 
Baldwin de Mons, count of Flanders and Hainaut, pur- 
chafed the lordfhip of one Gerard, in 1c68, he built a town, 
‘calling it after the name ef the former lord, Gerardmont ; 
and hence, by corruption, Grammont. ' It is partly fituated 
‘ona hill; and the river Dender, which runs through it, 
divides it into the Higher and Lower Town; 20 miles W. 
‘ef Briffels. The place contains 5948, and the canton 
‘36,000 inhabitants, on a territory of 924 kiliometres, in 

17 communes. 

GRAMMOUM, atown of Hindooftan, in Myfore; 44 
miles N. of Seringapatam. 

GRAMPIAN Hits, a range of mountains, extending 
from E. to W. through almott the whole breadth of the 
kingdom, from Loch Lomond to Stonehaven, and deriving 
their name from one of them, the ** Mons Grampius”? of 
Tacitus, where Galgacus waited the approach of Agricola, 
and where was fought the battle fo fatal to the brave Cale- 
denians. This chain of hills forms the fouthern boundary 
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of the Highlands ; though four‘or five counties on the NF. 


of that chain have, in their eaflern and northern parts, the 
name of Lowlands. The tranfition to the Grampians is 
radual ; the firft chain, according to general Roy, con- 
iting of the Sadley-hills on the E., the Ochills in the 
middle, and Campfy-hills on the W. To the Grampian 
chain belong Ben Lomond, 3262 fect high; Ben Ledy, 
3009; Ben More, 3903; Ben Lawres, the chief fummit, 
40155 Schehallien, 3564; Ben Verlich, 3300; and other 
lefs confiderable elevations on the eatt. 

GRAMPOUND, a {mall borough and market town, 
in the hundred of Powder, and county of Cornwall, Ene- 
land, is fituated on the banks of the river Fal or Fale, in 
the parifhes of Creed and St. Probus, the eaftern part of the 
borough being in the former parifh, and the weftern in the 
latter. Grampound is fuppofed, by Borlafe, to ftand on 
the feite of the Voliba of Ptolemy. Extenfive privileges 
were conferred on this town by king Edward I., parti- 
cularly a freedom from toll throughout Cornwall: and the 
remains of a Caedefula, or Felon Wood, granted with all 
the lands in it by this monarch, are ftillextant. The right 
of holdicg a market was a grant from John of Eltham, 
earl of Cornwall, and brother to Edward ITI., who, after 
the death of earl John, confirmed the firft charter, and made 
the town a borough: but no reprefentatives were returned 
to parliament till the reign of Edward VI. ‘Two members 
are now elected by the magiitrates and inhabitants paying 
feot and lot ; but the whole number of voters is only 25. 
The corporation confifts of a mayor, eight magiftrates, a 
recorder, and a town-clerk. The church is about half a 
mile from the town, in the parifh of Creed; but a {mall 
chapel of eafe ftands near the centre of the borough. 
Grampound is 263 miles S.W. from London ; has tbree 
annual fairs, and a weekly market on Saturdays. In the 
return under the late act, the inhabitants amounted to 525, 
the houfes to 80. Polwhele’s Hiftory, &e. of Cornwall. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii. 

GRAMPUS, in Ichthyology, the Depiinus orca of 
Linneus ; which fee. 

GRAMZOW, in Geography, a town of Brandenburg, 
in the Ucker Mark; 8 miles S.E. of Prenzlow. ; 

GRAN, or Eszrercon, or Strigonia, atown of Hungary, 
fituated near the conflux of the rivers Gran and Danube ; 
the fee of an archbifhop ; 55 miles S.E. of Prefburg. N. 
lat. 47 44’. E. long. 18°, 

Gran, a {mall ifland on the W. fide of the 
Bothnia. N. Jat. 62 1/. E. long. 17° 22'. 

GRANA, a fea-port of Spain, in Galicia; z miles W. 
of Ferrol. N. lat. 43° 29'. W. long. 8° 15’. 

Grana Figlia, in the Alateria Medica, the fruit of a 
{pecies of ricinus. 

Grawna Paradifi, or Greater Cardamoms, are the feeds of 
the amomum of Linneus. 

Grana Regia, the feeds of the common ricinus, called 
by fome palma Chritti. 

GRANADA, or Greyapa, fometimes called Upper 
Andalufia, in Geography, a kingdom or province of Spain, 
occupying half of the eaftern extremity, and all the fouth- 
ern part of Andalufia as far as the ftraits of Gibraltar, 
has the form of a pyramid with its bafe to the eaft, on the 
kingdom of Murcia, and its apex to the fouth-weit towards 
the Straits. Its length is 58 leagues from the E. to the 
S.E ; the breadth at its apex feven from the S W. to the 
N.E., and at its bafe 28°from S.to N.. To the E. and 
N.E., it is bounded by the kingdom of Murcia; to the S. 
and §.E. by the Mediterranean; to the W., by the king- 
dom of Seville; to the W. and N.W. by that of Cordova ; 
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and to the N.W. and N., by that of Jaen. It lies between 
36° 20! and 38° N. lat. and between 5° 5! and 1° 30! W. 
ong. 5 and contains about 661,600 inhabitants. This pro- 
vince has three fea-ports on the Mediterranean; viz. that of 
Amunécar, defended by three forts of little importance 5 
that of Almeria, which was celebrated under the Arabs; 
and that of Malaga, now the moft flourifhing and moftt 
frequented, Its principal towns are Granada, the capital, 
Malaga, Almeria, Guadix, Motril, Marbella, Velez-Ma- 
laga, Baza, Vera, Ronda, Loja, Santa-Fé, Huefca, An- 
tequera, and Alhama. _ Its rivers are the Verde, Xenil, 
Las Feguas, Guadalentia, Guadavar, Guadalmeja, Rio de 
Almeria, Rio Frio, Guadalmerina, Darro, Andaraye, Gua- 
dix, Bravata, Marehan, Almancara, Aguas, Culebras, 
and Guadalete. ‘This province is very mountainous ; its 
chief mountains being the following, viz. the Sierra Ver- 
mella or Vermeja, 7. e. red mountain, fo called from the co- 
lour of the foil, the Sierra de Filabre, the Sierra de Bujo, 
the Sierra Blanquilla, or white mountain, denominated from 
its appearance at a diftance, and the Sierra de Javal-Cohol. 
The Sierra Nevada is a grand and beautiful mountain fitua- 
ted nearly in the centre of the province: it takes its name 
from the {now that remains on it through the year. It is 
very lofty, can be feen at a very great diftance, and is well 
known to mariners, who difcover it far out at fea. The 
Sierra Alpuxara, likewife in this province, is formed by the 
contiguity of feveral lofty mountains, and generally called 
the Alpuxaras. Thefe afforded a retreat to a confiderable 
number of Moors driven from Granada, who remained 
there 120 years, till their total expulfion from Spain. The 
Sierra de Ronda lies on the fouthern and eaftern part of 
the province of Granada; ftretching N. and E. in that of 
Seville, and running S. towards the {traits of Gibraltar. 
Granada, although meuntainous, contains plains of confi- 
derable extent, and pleafant valleys abounding in fprings. 

Granada, as a part of Andalufia, was firft known to the 
Pheenicians and then to the Carthaginians, who were ex- 
pelled by the Romans; and they alfo were expelled, in the 
fifth century of the Chriftian era, by the Vandals; and the 
Goths, led by Euric, afterwards took pofleffion of the 
country. The Arabs entered Spain by Andalufia in the 
year 711; and after the battle of Xeres, which decided its 
fate, as well as that of Spain, it belonged to the caliphs of 
Damafcus, and then to thofe of Bagdad; tll at length 
Abdal-rahman, or Abderame, a prince of the blood-royal 
of the Ommiades or Almohades, feized on the throne of 
Spain in 755. Inthe year 1027 the empire of the Moors 
‘in Spain was difmembered ; and in 1221 the kingdom of 
Granada was diflolved. Soon after this period, viz. in 1236, 
Mahomed Alamir, or Alhamar, founded anew the kingdom 
of Granada; and his defcendants preferved for about 27 
centuries the throne, which he tranfmitted to them. It was 
referved for Ferdinand V. and Ifabella his queen, to give 
the laft blow to the power of the Moors, by depriving them 
of the kingdom of Granada at the end of the 15th century. 
The capture of Malaga, Aug. 18th 1487, facilitated the 
fiege of Granada, the capital of the province, into which 
the Moors had colleéted their whole foree. They were at- 
tacked in 1491, and aftera fiege of upwards of a year, the 
town was obliged to furrender to the Catholic armies ; and 
thus in 1492 the Moorifh empire in Spain terminated. The 
extent of Granada at this time was 70 leagues long and 30 
road ; it contained, as it is faid, 32 great towns, 97 fmaller 
ones, upwards of 2q90 boroughs and villages, and 3,000,900 
wf inhabitants. The revenue derived from it amounted an- 
nually to 700,000 ducats; and gold and filver abounded 
more in this kingdom than in any other country of Europe. 


But the aftonifhing fertility and wealth of this country 
pafled away with its old inhabitants, and were fucceeded by 
a deplorable degree of indolence, poverty, and mifery. 
Granapa, or Grenada, the capital of the province 
above defcribed, and an archbifhop’s fee, is a large 
city, which was entirely built by the Moors in the tenth 
century ; and in 1235, after having previoufly belonged to 
the dominions of the kings of Cordova, it became the 
capital of a new empire, and foon acquired great celebrity 
in the Moorifh annals. This town, which in a fhort time 
became important for its extent, population, wealth, and 
power, and the magnificence of its buildings, became, in 
procefs of time, the ultimate refource and laft bulwark of 
the authority of the Moors in Spain. We have already 
given an account of its furrender to the Catholic kings. 
At that period it was three leagues in cireumference, its 
ramparts were defended by 1030 towers; its walls inclofed 
70,000 houfes, and a population of 400,000 inhahitants. It 
had an army of 60,000 men ; and the number that defended 
its ramparts in 1491 and 1492 amounted ta 100,000. It 
was protected by two fortreties, each of which was large 
enough to contain 40,000 men. ' 
This town ftands on two hills, at the end of the plain 
called Vega de Granada, near the Sierra Nevada, on the 
banks of the Darro which runs through it, and of the 
Xenil which bathes its walls. The two fortreffes juft men- 
tioned are on the fummits of the hills on either fide, thus 
commanding the town, which itfelf commands the beautiful 
adjacent country ten leagues round ; and its fituation is de- 
lightful. The plain, at the extremity of which it ftands, 
is fomewhat floping ; its diameter is from nine to ten leagues, 
and its circumference 30: on the N. it is bounded by the 
Sierra Nevada and the mountains of Elvira, and on the 
other fides by fucceflive and varied amphitheatres of hills 
agreeably planted with vines, olives, mulberry, lemon, and 
orange trees, &c.; it is watered by five rivers, interfected 
by various canals, fupplied from limpid rivulets with a 
number of fprings; and it is covered with meadows, forefts 
of oak, woods of orange-trees, orchards, fugar-canes, corny 
flax, and in fhort all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
Granada was formerly divided iato four quarters, viz. 
Granada, Alhambra, Albayzin, and Antiquerula. Of 
thefe, the firft, or Granada, is the handfomeft, moft im- 
portant, moft agreeable, bett built, and beft inhabited part 
of the town. It occupies the commencement of the plaing 
and a part of the yallies between the two mountains; it is 
embellifhed with a number of fountains, large gardens, 
handfome fquares, and fine buildings: it is inhabited by 
the nobility, clergy, magiftracy, and the richeft of the ci- 
tizens ; and the principal Seen are fituated in it. The 
quarter of Alhambra, properly fpeaking, is only a great 
fortrefs, fituated on a mountain, called Sierra del Sol, or 
mountain of the fun; it was the refidence of the kings, 
whofe palace ftill poffefles great beauties. (See the defcrip- 
tion of it under ALnHAMeRA.) The quarter of Albayzin 
refembles a fauxbourg raifed on a hill, where was formerly 
a fort, which commanded and prote&ted the town, from 
which it is feparated by a rampart. It contains about 400 
houfes. Antiquerula has the appearance of another faux- 
bourg built upon the plain; it was peopled by fettlers from 
Antequera, and is at prefent chiefly inhabited by dyers and 
filk weavers. Among the numerous fquares of Granada 
we may fpecify as the handfomett, El Campo, in which isa 
hafpital ; the Plaza Mayor, which is fpacious, and ufed for 
public fhows, particularly the bull-fealts; and the Bivaram- 
bla, embellifhed by a beautiful jafper fountain, and by the 
two fine edifices of the sAlcaxeria, which was ufed by the 
Moors 
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a market-place, and contaiming about 200 fhops; and the 
palace of the chancery. To thefe two buildings we may 
add an ancient mofque, now a parifh-church, the cathe- 
dral, two hofpitals, and the two palaces of the Alhambra. 
The cathedral is not large, but has a handfome dome, refting 
on twelve arches, fupported by as many large pilafters ; the 
vault is full of paintings and richly gilt, and two rows of 
gilded balconies run round it over the arcades. Statues of 
the twelve apoftles in bronze, gilt, and as large as life, are 
placed againit the twelve columns. The vault of the church 
of the Chartreux is covered with fine paintings in frefco, by 
Antonio Palomino. In many of the houfes are found re- 
mains of baths, conftruéted by the Moors; and mott of 

‘the houfes are embellifhed with ‘fountains, which fupply 
water not only for domettic purpofes, but for moderating 
by its coolnefs the heat of a climate extremely warm in 
fummer. 

Granada is an archbifhopric, worth 25,000/. a year, con- 
taining a cathedral chapter, fix collegiate chapters, and 
194-parifh churches. This city is the feat of a royal chan- 
cery, divided into fix chambers, and compofed of a prefi- 
dent, twenty-five counfellors, two folicitors, and one algua- 
zilmayor. The intendant of the province refides here ; 
and the town has a criminal judge, two alcades mayors for 
the adminiftration of juftice, a municipality compofed of a 
certain number of regidors, a war auditor, and a tribunal 
of the inguifition. The Alhambra has a jurifdi€tion pecu- 
liar to itfelf. The city is divided into twenty-three parifhes, 
with forty convents, three beatarios, feventeen hermitas or 
chapels, nine hofpitals, andeight colleges. Granada has an 
univerfity, founded A. D. 1531 ; and an academy for paint- 
ing, feulpture, and architecture, conducted at the king’s 
expence, and free forall. ‘The extent of Granada is nearly 
the fame as it was under the Moors; but its population is 
very much diminifhed. In 1614, at the period of the total 
expulfion of the Moors from Spain, a very confiderable 
number of the families of that people left it. The town, 
which had counted 400,000 individuals within its walls, and 
which had armed 100,000 warriors in its defence, is now re- 
duced, according to the government returns {tated by Mr. 
Townfend, (Travels in Spain, yol. ii.) to 52,325 fouls; 
although, upon good authority, he fays, they may be rec- 
koned 80,000. Under the Moors, Granada carried on a 
great trade, and was famous for its own productions ; it 
manufa@ured cloths, various kinds of woollen ituffs, anda 
great quantity of filks. Indeed, it is not poflible to think 
of manufaétures in Granada, without calling to mind the 
expulfion of the Moors, and paufing to examine the policy 
of that ftrong meafure. They were numerous, and, in 
confequence of their induftry, accompanied with frugality, 
they had acquired opulence and power. It is faid, (fee 
Townfend, ubi fupra,) that of 100,000, condemned by the 
inguilition for apoftatizing from the Chriitian faith, 4000 

ad been burnt without any goodeffeét. Philip ITI., in the 
year 1609, banifhed to Africa 140,000 out of the kingdom 
of Valencia ; and in the three years following, 600,000 from 
Seville, Murcia, and Granada. If to thefe we add the mul- 
titudes that perifhed by famine, and by the fword, we fhall 
be inclined to {tate the lofs to Spain at one million of its moft 
active fubjeG@ts. This lofs, added to what the country had 
fuftained by the previous expulfion of 800,000 Jews, with 
all their wealth, in the reign of Ferdinand and Ifabella, was, 
under fuch a government as that of Spain, irreparable. The 
Moors are acknowledged by the beft Spanifh writers to 
have excelled in agriculture, particularly in watering their 
lands, in the cultivation ef mulberry trees, the fugar-cane, 
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rice and cotton, all introduced by them; in their peculiar 
breed of horfes ; and in the manufaQures of fill, of paper, 
and of gun-powder, firlt brought into Europe by them. 
The manufactures of Granada, however, continued to be 
fomewhat flourifhing about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. Some regulations, favourable to them, were-adopted 
and eftablifhed in 1552. At that time great attention was 
paid to the produétion of filk in Andalufia, and the trade in 
it was profperous. But, in procefs of time, as the confe- 
quence of the expulfion of the Moors, the privileges and im- 
munities granted to the hidalgos or knights, bearing in the 
kingdom of Granada the proportion of 1979 to 652,990, the 
whole number of inhabitants, and various opprefiive reftric- 
tions and burthens, agriculture languifhed, filk was neg- 
le&ted, the manufaGtures decayed, and in the feventeenth cen- 
tury few or none remained. Some attempts have been late- 
ly made to revive them ; fome new ones have been eftablith- 
ed, in which ribbons and filk ftuffs are made; fut they have 
not been very profperous. Here is a manufa€ture of gun- 
powder on the king’s account. In the produétion of nitre, 
at the falt-works near this town, about 100 men are employ- 
edin fummer, and 26 in winter; and from thefe govern- 
ment obtains 3000 quintals annually. In the vicinity of 
Granada are fome confiderable plantations of the fugar- 
cane. 

The environs of Granada are delightful ; the public walks, 
of which the moft frequented are thofe on the banks of the 
Xenil with cooling fhade and refrefhing fountains, and an- 
other, more wild and romantic, by the fide of the Darro, are 
pleafant ; and the country all round the city appears to be 
well cultivated. ‘The market gardens appear like a wilder- 
nefs of fruit trees, and yet are covered with the moft luxuriant’ 
crops of all kinds of vegetables. Every cottage has a little 
court, or bower, formed by a lattice frame, and wholly thaded 
by the vine; under which, in the evening, the peafantaflembles 
his family to take refrefhment ; whil{t the nightingale from 
every tree is uttering his plaintive note. "Thefe gardens are all 
plentifully watered. Granada abounds in marbles, remark- 
able for their variety, and finenefs of grain and beauty ; 
and it has alfoa variety of alabatters, jafpers, and other pre- 
cious ftones. Its mineral waters are alfo various and 
abundant. 

Granapa, a fmall town in the province of Nicaragua, 
feated at the S.E. extremity of the lake of Nicaragua. It 
has confiderable commerce in indigo, cochineal, hides, and 
fugar. Inthe year 1680, this town, and alfo Leon, the ca- 
pital of the province, were pillaged by the buccaneers of 
America. N. lat. 11° 15'. W. long. 86° 15’. 

Granapa, New, a viceroyalty of the dominions of 
Spain, in South America, extending from the river Tum- 
bez to the Caribbean fea; that is, from S. Jat. 3° 30', to 
N. lat. 12°, or about 930 geographical miles; its medial 
breadth may be itated at 4° or 240 geographical miles. This 
pau and opulent viceroyalty, though it dates its origin 

rom the year 1718, was, after a long fuppreffion, only elta- 
blithed finally int740. It is fometimes called from its capi- 
tal Santa Fé, and comprifes the following provinces : 
Jaen de Bracamoros, Loja, Cuenga, Mas Riobamba, 
Guayaquil, Quito, T'acames, Paftos, Barbacoas, Popayan,~ 
Rapufo, Novita, Antioquia, Santa Fé, San Juan de los 
Llanos, Merida, Santa Marta, Carthagena, Zinu, Choco, 
and the Tierra Firmé, including the three diflri€ts of Da- 
rien, Panama or Tierra Firmé proper, and Veragua. The 
ample provinces which form this viceroyalty were moftly dif- 
covered and annexed to the dominions of Spain about the 
year 1536, by Sebaitian de Benalcazar, and Gonzalo Xi- 
menes de Quefada, two of the bravelt officers employed 
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in the conqueft of America. The former, who command- 
edat Quito, made an attack from the fouth, and the latter 
from Santa Marta‘on the north. As the original inhabitants 
of this region were farther advanced in improvement than 
any people of America, but the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
they defended themfelves with great refolution and good con- 
du&. ‘The abilitics and perfeverance of thefe two officers 
ultimately prevailed, after encountering many dangers, and 
reduced the country into the form of a Spanifh province. 
The kingdom of New Granada was at firit governed by the 
royal audience founded in 1547, and by its prefident the 
captain-general. In 1718 this arrangement was changed, 
and the viceroyalty was eltablifhed ; but it was fuppreffed in 
1724, and finally eftablifhed in 1740. When the conque- 
rors firft took poffeffion of this country, it was more po- 
pulous than the generality of the other fates ; and its want 
of population at this time prevents 1ts being rendered one of 
the richeft in America. ‘The government refembles that of 
the other viceroyalties ; with a royal audience at Santa Fé, 
the capital, a tribunal cf accounts, a treafury, and a royal mint. 
The royal audience fits in the fame hall for civil and criminal 
catifes ; there being five judges, a fifcal, a protector of the 
Indians, amd other officers. [he governments, compre- 
hended in the royal audience, are Carthagena, Panama, 
Santa Marta, Maracaibo, and Porto Bello, with the dif- 
tri of the river Hacha ; in the interior are Antioquia, 
Choco, Veragua, Mariquita, Giron, Neiva, and the Llanos. 
There is alfo a royal audience at Quito, and a governor and 
prefident, who rules the fouthern provinces in fubordination 
to the viceroy of New Granada. But Quito remains a 
pifhopric while Santa Fé is an archbifhopric, founded in 
1562, with Popayan and Carthagena as fuftragans. In 
1783 the archbifhop was named viceroy. There are alfo 
feveral miffions in the country called Los Llanos, and on 
the Apari, Meta, and Cafanari, with fome httle villages or 
{tations. Thofe on the Upper and Lower Orinoco, and 
river Negro, afligned to the Capuchins in 1769, belong to 
the government of Caraccas. ; 

The population of this viceroyalty has not been accurately 
afcertained ; but if the general population of Caraccas 
amounts to 728,000; it 1s probable, fays Mr. Pinkerten, 
that rather more than one million may be allowed for that 
of Granada. Of the amount of its revenues we have no 
certain documents; but from the amount of the annval 
coinage at Santa Fé and Popayan, and allowing a tenth to 
the king for the expences of government, they cannot be 
lefs than 220,coo pounds. The ftate of the military force 
is inconfiderable ; nor would it be eafy in thefe diftant pro- 
vinces to colleét an effective force of five or fix thoufand 
men. ‘The capital of this viceroyalty is Bocota, or Santa 
Fé de Bogota, for an account of which fee thofe articles. OF 
the other principal cities and towns notice is taken in the 
progrefs of this work. The commerce of this viceroyalty 
has very much fuffered by the fuppreffion of the galeons ; 
and though it has been encouraged by the freedom granted 
in 1778, it is not yet recovered. The contraband trade, 
carried on“by the Englith on the Mufquito fhore, and from 
the Portuguefe fettlements in Brazil, and the Caribbean fea, 
has impeded the exertions of the Spanifh colonifts. Its com- 
merce is allowed to be very difproportioned to the diftin- 
guifhing advantages of this territory. Its exiftence almoft 
depends on the gold from the mines, a few manufactures, 
and fome native produéts. The manufactures are carried 
on chiefly at Tunja, Socorro, Velez, and other towns and 
villages towards the plains; and they confift of cotton cloths, 
carpets, counterpancs, and woollens of various defcriptions, 
that fupport internal trade. The northern provinces pro- 
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duce excellent wood for the conftrution of fhips; and the 
dyeing woods are fuperior to thofe of Campechy. The 
mahogany of Panama is exquifitely beautiful, and fuperior 
to all others. The chocolate from the banks of the Magda- 
lena is efteemed equal to that of Caraccas; and vatt harvetts 
of cotton and tobacco might be gathered, while the navi- 
gable rivers Magdalena and Atrato, and the ports of Cartha- 
gena and Santa Marta, offer eafy and commedious outlets 
to the Huropean markets. Its intermediate mart of Ha- 
vanna prefents another convenience to the traffic of this 
viceroyalty. ‘The culture of coffee and chocolate is in a 
profperous ftate in the province of Guayaquil. The falutary 
and ufeful vegetable productions of thefé extenfive pro- 
vinces are fo numerous and diverfified, that induftry alone 
is wanting to open all the fources of commerce. 

The climate of this extenfive viceroyalty prefents great 
variety ; for though it lies under the equator, and in its 
vicinity, the enormous and fublime chain of the Andes, 
running N. and S. from the Table land of Quito and Cuenga 
to the Caribbean fea, and environs of Santa Marta, occafion 
every diverfity from the fnow and ice of the poles to the rain 
and heat of the tropics. ‘The great rivers Magdalena and 
Cauca rife and terminate in this province. The animals are 
in general fuch as are common to the whole continent of S. 
America; and the inhabitants breed a number of horfes and 
mules which they fend to Peru. The mineralogy of New 
Granada cannot be reckoned unimportant; Alcedo, cited 
by Pinkerton, obferves, that gold is here more abundant 
than in any other part of America. The richeft provinces 
in this refpect are thofe of Choco and Antioquia; and they 
are eafily acceilible by the rivers Atrato and Guacuba, 
which enter the gulf of Darien, and are navigable for a con- 
fiderable extent. Silver is alfo remarkably pure ; and the 
mines of Marquetones, in the diftrict of Pamplona are fo 
rich, that if they had a fufficient number of labourers, they 
might rival thofe of Potofi, as they fometimes yield eight 
marks of filver in the hundred weight. Copper and lead 
alfo abound, but they are not much yalued ; and the various 
kinds of precious ftones are plentiful. Platina has been 
thought to be the peculiar product of Choco. Salt is ob- 
tained in great abundance. The natives ufe maize, or the 
Caffava root, inftead of bread. Game is asundant; and the 
rivers and lakes furnifh an ample fupply of fifh. The natives 
are tall; and wearthick, white, or variegated cloaks, which 
they tie round the waift witha fafh. They adorn their heads 
with ftrings of painted flowers very ingenioufly made of 
cotton. Robertfon’s America, vol. ui. Pinkertcn’s Geog. 
vol. iii. 

GRANADIER, Grenanpier, or Granadeer, a foot- 
foldier, who is armed with a firelock, bayonet, and in fome 
fervices a hanger, and a cartridge-box that will hold 36 
rounds. ‘They wear a high cap, fronted with a piece of 
brafs, on which the king’s arms is generally reprefented, 
&c. and a piece of cloth upon their fhoulders, called a wing. 
In fome armies they have better pay than a common 
foldier. They were firft eftablifhed in France in 1667, 
and foon after formed into companies: they were iirft 
known in England in 1685. 

Granapters, or Grenadiers, Horfe, called by the French 
grenadiers volans, or flying granadiers, are fuch as are 
mounted on horfeback, but fight on foot and on horfeback. 
Thefe were firft eftablifhed in France by Lewis XIV. in 
1676, and formed into fquadrons. 

* Every battalion of foot has generally a company of gra- 
nadiers belonging to it ; which generally take the right of 
the battalion; and, being the talleft and ftouteft men,’ 
frequently are the firft in attacks, 
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We have had in England two troops of horfe granadier 
guards; the firft raifed in the year 1693, and the fecond 
in 1701. 

GRANADILLA, im Botany, the duninutive of the 
Spanifh name of the Pomegranate, Granada, ufed in the 
Welt Indies, and retained by Tournetort and Adanfon, for 
the Pafifora of Linneus. ‘This appellation is particularly 
applied to the fruit of Paffjlora quadrangularis, much 
elteemed by Weit Indians, and fometimes ripened in 
England. 

GRANADO, Granana, or Grenade, in the Military 
Art, a hollow ball or hell, of iron, brafs, or even glafs, or 
potter’s earth, ‘filled with gun-powder, and fitted witha 
fuzee to give it fire. 

The name granado takes its rife hence, that it is filled 
with grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with kernels. 

Of thefe there are two kinds; the one large, the other 
fmall: the firft are to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar, 
properly called Lombs, or fhells. The latter to be cait with 
the hand, and thence denominated hand-granados. 

The beft way, Cafimir obferves, to fecure 4 man’s felf 
from the effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the 
ground, before it burit. 

The common, or hand granado, is-a little, hollow ball 
of iron, tin, wood, patteboard, or other matter, filled with 
flrong powder, lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by 
hand into places where men ftand thick; and particularly 
into trenches and lodgments. Thefe are now funk into 
difufe. ‘ 

Their compofition is the fame with that of Zombs ; which 
For fize, they are ufually between two and three 
inches ia diameter, about the bignefs of a common iron 
bullet, and weigh about three pounds; as to dimenfions, 
they are commonly in thicknefs one-eighth, one-ninth, or 
one-tenth of their diameter ; their aperture, or orifice, about 
yy Wide, as prefcribed by Cafimix. 

Thuanus obferves, that the firft time granados were ufed, 
was at the fiege of Wachtendonch, a town near Gueldres ; 
and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo; who, in 
making an experiment of the effeét thereof, occafioned two- 
thirds of that city to be burnt; the fire being kindled by 
the fall of a granado. 

Bombs were known long before the invention of granados. 
The ancients had a fort of olle, or fire-pots, fomewhat of 
the fame nature with our granados, but they were much 
lefs perfed. 

Cafimir mentions a fort of blind granados, without any 
aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted; but being 
thrown with a mortar, they take fire of themfelves whcnever 
they fall on any hard folid object. 

GRANARD, in Geography, a neat, new built market 
and poft town of Ireland, in the county of Longford. Ad- 
joining is a remarkable hill or mount called the Moat of 
Granard, thought to be artificial, and the {cite of a Danith 
fort, which commands from its fummit a moft extenfive 
profpect into fix or feven adjoining counties. It is 52 miles 
from Dublin, and 12 from Longtord. 

GRANARY, in Agriculture, a building contrived for 
laying up and itoring corn, in order to preferve it fora 
length of time. They have, near Grand Cairo, magazines 
or granaries, called “ Jofeph’s granarics,” defended with 
wooden walls, in which vatt quantities of grain are annually 
preferved; and many parts of Africa abound with granaries 
of this kind. They are frequently deep pits made in the 
folid rock; the defcent into them being juft large enough 
for a man to go down; but itu erow larger as foon as the 
perfon is in, and are ufually {quare, from thirty to forty 
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feet in diameter. In thefe the great men of the country* 
preferve their corn; they firfk cover over the floor with 
itraw, then they lay on the corn, ftill, as the heap rifes, 
placing a thin bed of ftraw between the corn and the fides, 
as they did at the bottom. In this manner they proceed 
till the whole cavity is filled: when this is done they cover 
the mouth or entrance with a fort of hurdle of green boughs 
of trees, mterwoven one with another. This they paver 
with about two feet thicknefs of fand, and over this raife-a 
ridge of earth, well beaten together, in order to throw off 
the ram both ways, that none’ may fettle on the place and 
foak into the magazine. The corn thus ftored up keeps 
three, four, or more years very good; and, not _unfre- 
quently, the proprietor being taken off by the feverity of 
the eaftern governments, under which they live, the maga- 
zine is forgotten, and fome accident difcovering it many 
years afterwards, the corn is almoft always found 
perfetly good init. All the care they take, in regard to 
the grain, 1s to expofe it two or three days to the fun’s heat, 
to dry it thoroughly, before they carry it into the maga- 
zine. 

It may be ftated further, that in the duchy of Lithuania, 
and in the Ukraine, the people alfo preferve their corn in 
the fame manner, in wells or pits made in dry places: but 
in thefe countries great care is to be taken in the opening of 
thefe flore-rooms; for, if people defcend into them before 
they have had fufficient communication with the frefh air, 
they dre often killed by the damps; this, however, is eafily 
guarded againft. By thefe, and numerous other inftances 
of the practice of other countries, it appears evident that 
fubterranean granaries may occafionally be highly ufeful 
for the purpofe of preferving grain in particular fituations 
and circumiftances, 

But the common granaries may, with proper care, be 
rendered much more ufeful than they are at prefent. The 
grand caution necefflary to this purpofe is, to guard againit 
the too great humidity, which is often the cafe in places 
where there is a great number of doors and windows. A 
too free accefs of the external air is alfo to be guarded 
againft; as this has not only a tendency to produce the 
above effect, but is liable to bring in with it the ova or 
eggs of a number of different infects, which prey upon and 
deftroy the corn. A third caution is, when the corn js 
the produce of the country where it is pre‘erved, not to 
fill the place with the crop of one place only, but to mix 
the harvefts of two as different provinces as may be, the one 
dry, the other moift, or otherwile differing as much as may 
be; thus the contrary qualities of the one may prevent the 
deftruction of the other. ‘Thefe are the principal rules to 
prevent the corrupting of corn: but when the mifchief is 
once begun, it will be very difficult to ftop it; all the care 
that can be employed fhould, of courfe, be taken in regard 
to thefe as fpeedily as poffible. 7 

It may be obferved, that the chief points to be attended 
to in the erecting of granaries, are to make them fufficiently 
ftrong, and to give them fuch a fituation as may expole 
them to the moft drying winds. But in conftru€ting a 
cranary merely for the accommodation of a farm, it is 
unneceflary, Mr. Batefon obferves, in the fecond volume 
of Communications to the Board of Agriculture, to attend 
to all thofe circumftances refpecting ftrength, fituation, &c. 
which ought to be obferved in building an extenfive gra- 
nary, where large quantities of grain are fometimes de- 
pofited. A. farmer feldom withes to have a great deal of 
his thrafhed corn on his hands at once; neverthelefs there 
ought, on every farm, to be a place of fecurity, capable 
of containing, at leaft, one-third or one-half the grain pro- 
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duced annually on the farm. Where the practice of houfing 
corn is followed, there is little or no room, he remarks, 
within the barn for a granary; but where this is not the 
practice, particularly where there is a thrafhing mill, the 
granary may be eafily made aver the barn; which, with 
proper tackle for hoifting the facks from below, is, he 
thinks, the moft convenient and leaft expenfive place a far- 
mer can have it in. 

The ordering of the corn in many parts of England, after 
being feparated from the chaff, duft, and other impurities, 
and well fcreened, is this: after bringing it into the gra- 
naries, it is {pread about half a foot thick, and turned from 
time to time, about twice in a week; once a weck they 
alfo repeat the fcreening. This fort of management is con- 
tinued two months, and after that it is laid a foot thick 
for two months more, and during this time turned once a 
week, or twice, if the feafon be damp, and now and then 
again fereened over. After about five or fix months, it is 
raifed to five or ux feet thicknefs in the heaps, and then 
turned once or twice in a month, and fereened now and then. 
When it has lain two years, or more, it is only turned 
ence in two months, and fcreened once a quarter; but how 
long foever it is kept, the oftener the turning and fcreen- 
ing are repeated, the better the grain will be found to keep. 
It is proper to leaye an area of a yard wide on every fide 
the heap of corn, and other empty fpaces, into which it 
may be turned and toffed as often as there may be occation. 
In Kent they make two f{quare holes at each end of the 
floor, and one round in the middle, by means of which 
they throw the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 
and fo up again, to turn and air it the better. Their 
fcreens are made with two partitions, to feparate the duit 
from the cornu, which falls into a bag; and when fufficiently 
full, this being removed, the pure and good corn remains 
behind. 

By thefe means corn has been kept in granaries thirty 
years; and it is afferted, that the longer it is kept the more 
flour it yields, in proportion to the corn, and the purer 
and whiter the bread is, the fuperfluous humidity only 
having been evaporated in the keeping. At Zurich, in 
Swiflerland, it is faid that corn has been kept eighty years, 
er longer, by the fame methods of management. 

It is ftated that the public granaries at Dantzick are 
feven, eight, or nine ftories high, having a funnel in the 
midft of every floor, to let down the corn from one to 
another. They are built fo fecurely, that, though every 
way furrounded with water, the corn contraéts no damp, 
and the veffels have the convenience of coming up to the 
walls for their lading. The Ruffians preferve their corn in 
fubterranean granaries, of the figure of a fugar-loaf, wide 
below and narrow at top: the fides are well plaftered, 
and the top covered with ftones. They are very careful to 
have the corn well dried before it is laid into thefe {tore- 
houfes, and often dry it by means of ovens, their fummer 
dry weather being too fhort to effect it fufficiently for the 
purpofe. 

Different contrivances have been propofed by M. Du 
Hamel and Dr. Hales, for ventilating or blowing frefh air 
through corn laid up in granaries or fhips, in ordér to pre- 
ferve it fweet and dry, and to prevent its being devoured 
by weevils or other infects. This may be done by nailing 
wooden bars or laths on the floors of the granary, about an 
inch diftant from each other, when they are covered with 
hair-cloth only; or at the diftance of two or three inches, 
when coarfe wire-work, or bafket-work of ofier, is laid un- 
der the hair-cloth, or when an iron plate full of holes is 
laid upon them. Thefe laths may be laid acrofs other laths, 
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nailed at the diftance of fifteen inches, and two or more 
deep, that there may be a free paflage for the air under 
them. The under laths muft come about fix inches flrort of 
the wall of the granary at one end of them, on which end 
a board is to be fet edgeways, and floping againit the wall: 
by this difpofition a large air-pipe is formed, which, hav- 
ing an open communication with all the interitices between 
and under the bars, will admit the paffage of air below 
forcibly through a hole at the extremity of it, into all the 
corn of the granary, that will confequently carry off the 
moift exhalations of the corn. The ventilators for fupply- 
ing freth air may be fixed again{t the wall, on the infide or 
outfide of the granary, or under the floor, or in the cieling; 
but wherever they are fixed, the handle of the lever that 
works them muft be out of the granary, otherwife the per- 
fon who works them will be in danger of fuffocation when 
the corn is fumed with brimitone, as is fometimes done for 
deitroying weevils. Small moveable ventilators will anfwer 
the purpofe for ventilating corn in large bins or in {mall 
gvanaries, and may be eafily moved from one bin to another. 
If the granary or corn-fhip be very long, the main air-pipe 
may paf{s lengthwife along the middle of it, and convey air, 
on both fides, under the corn. In large granaries, large 
double ventilators, laid on each other, may be fixed at the 
middle and near the top of the granary, that they may be 
worked by a wind-mill fixed on the roof of the building, 
or by a water-mill. The air is to be conveyed from the 
ventilators through a large trunk or trunks, reaching down 
through the feveral floors‘to the bottom of the granary, 
with branching tranks en each floor, by means of which 
the air may be made to pafs into a large trunk along the 
adjoining crofs walls: from thefe trunks feveral leffer trunks, 
about four inches wide, are to branch off, at the diftance 
of three or four feet from each other, which are to reach 
through the whole length of the granary, and their farther 
ends to be clofed: feams of one-tenth or one-twelfth of an 
inch are however to be left open at the four joinings of the 
boards, where they are nailed together, that the air may 
pafs through them into the corn. In fome of thefe leffer 
trunks there may be fliding fhutters, in order to ftop the 
paffage of the air through thofe trunks which are not 
covered with corn; or to ventilate one part of the granary 
more brifkly than others, as there may be occafion. There 
mutt alfo be wooden fhutters, hung on hinges, at their upper 
part, fo as to fhut clofe of themfelves; thefe muft be fixed 
to the openings in the walls of the granary on their out- 
fide: by thefe means they will readily open to give a free 
paflage for the ventilating air, which afcends through the 
corn, to pafs off, but will inftantly fhut when the ventila- 
tion ceafes, and thereby prevent any dampnefs of the ex- 
ternal air from entering: to prevent this more fully, the 
ventilation fhould be made only in the middle of dry days, 
unlefs the corn, when firft put in, is coid and damp. 

But in fmaller granaries, where the ventilators muft be 
worked by hand, if thefe granaries ftand on fladdles, fo as 
to have their lower floor at fome diftance from the ground,, 
the ventilators may be fixed under the lower floor, between 
the ftaddles, fo as to be worked by men {ftanding on the 
ground without or within the granary. A very commo- 
dious and cheap ventilator may be had for fmali granaries, 
by making the door of the granary ferve the purpofe, which 
may be ealily done by making a circular fereen, of the fize 
of a quarter of a circle, behind it; but in order to this, the 
door muft open not inwards but outwards, of the granary, 
fo that, as it falls back, it may be worked to and fro in 
the fcreen; which mutt be exactly adapted to-it in all parts | 
of the circular fide of the fereen, as well as at the top and 
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bottom. But there muft be a ttep at about eight or ten 
inches diftance from the wall, to prevent the doors falling 
back farther, that there may be room for a valve in the 
fcreen to fupply it with air: wh ch air will be driven in by 
the door, through a hole made in the wall near the floor, 
into the main air-truak, in which there muft be another 
valve over the hole in the wall, to prevent the return of the 
air from within. 

But with the view of facilitating the labour of frequently 
ftirring and ventilating the grain, and of leflening the ex- 
pence of fuch buildings, a member of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, ina 
letter to Dr Templeman, recommends a new-invented gra- 
nary, of which the following defcription is given. It con- 
fifts, he fays, of feven ftories of floors, and may be built of 
any dimentions, provided proper proportions are adhered to. 
The form of it is fquare, fuppofe fourteen feet fquare 
within the rooms or cells. The diftance from the floor of 
one cell, to the floor of that above, is five feet ; and the 
whole building fhould fland on ftrong pofts, more or lefs in 
number, according to the dimenfions, at the diftance of fix 
feet from the ground. ‘The {mall ftairs, or rather ladder, 
to go to the feveral cells, mult be fixed on the outfide of the 
building fideways, with a leading rail, or rope, to prevent 
falling. The whole granary to be built of what is-generally 
called brick noggin ; that is, it is firfl framed in trong tim- 
ber work, and the interilices filled up with brick. The 
floors, beams, and joilts, are to be made ftrong to bear the 
weight of the corn; and the infide of the cells well lined 
with dry oak-board, clofe jointed, and the outfide weather- 
boarded, the boards being ftrongly nailed to the timber- 
work of the frame, and afterwards payed over with pitch. 
The floors of the cells are to be fo contrived, as to {helve 
towards the middle, in which part is to be an aperture fix 
inches {quare, to be opened or clofed by means of a fliding 
fhutter, which muit have a long handle, reaching ina groove, 
without the granary. On three fides of the rooms there 
fhould be windows ttrongly latticed, covered with wire, to 
keep out large infeéts and birds, and with ftrong fhutters, 
to defend the corn from the weather. On the fourth fide is 
a door to each room, to open from without. The windows 
are to be fmall, and as clofe as poflible to the cieling. Over 
the upper room or cell is a loft, on the outfide of the door 
of which is fixed a crane, to be worked within by a winch 
and fliers, The ufe of the windows in the fides of the rooms, 
is to give the corn all the benefit it can receive from the wind 
and freth air. The door, when the cell is empty, admits 
the workman to fweep, duit, and clean it. The method of 
managing corn in this fort of granary is as follows: when 
the wheat is properly cleaned, it is hoifted in facks to the 
loft above, and emptied through a hole for that purpofe in 
the floor. The apertures in the floors of the cells being 
all open (except the two undermolt, which are clofed by the 
fliding fhutters), the grain falls through till it reaches the 
undermott cell but one: when this is filled to the height of 
about two feet, which may be feen through the windows, 
the aperture in the floor of the next cell above is fhu: by 
its flider. This being filled in the fame manner, the next 
above it is alfo fhut, and fo on till the whole are filled, if re- 
quired, except the undermoft, which is left empty: In this 
condition. the corn is left fora week or more, if 1t was got 
in very dry. When it is to be ftirred, the floor of the un- 
dermott cell is to be {wept very clean, the door is again fhut, 
and the flider in the floor above drawn back, which allows 
the corn to fall through into that cell. When the cell above 
is empty, the flider is again fhut, the floor fwept very clean, 
and the flider in the next floor over that is opened. In this 


manner they are all managed, till at laft the uppermoft cell 
remains empty ; and the windows having all been open while 
the corn was falling from one cell to another, render great 
benefit thereto, by admitting a current of air to pafs through. 
Under the aperture in the floor of the lower cell, a proper 
{creen is fixed ; at the end of this fereen is fixed a conduétor 
or fpout, to which a fack is hung, its bottom refting on a 
miller’s hand-barrow ; the flider is then drawn, and the corn 
let fall on the fereen, from which it runs into the fack : when 
the fack is full, the flider is for a moment fhut, till another 
fack, on another barrow, is put under the conduétor ; the 
workman then wheels the firlt fack to the outfide of the gra- 
nary, and, faftening the crane rope to it, it is drawn up by 
another workman in the loft. The fame method is purfued 
till the lower cell is emptied. IF it is neceflary to f{creen all 
the corn at this time, a {mall fereen is fixed under the aper- 
ture of the next cell to be emptied, fo contrived, as to have 
a box at the back of it for receiving all the duit, feeds of 
weeds, &c. that pafs between the wires; and this fereen is 
fucceflively fixed under every aperture as the cells are fuc- 
ceflively emptied. After the firft month, the corn need be 
itirred in this manner only once a fortnight, and after the firlt 
fix months, only once a month, unlefs the weather fhould 
prove in autumn very hot and damp. The advantages of 
this granary, as defcribed by the inventor, are, that it is 
built at a {mall expence ; that it contains a great deal of 
grain in a {mall compafs ; and that the grain is ealily fhifted 
and ventilated, without the tedious mode of turning it with 
fhovels, or other fimilar means. 

However, the plan of a granary, taken from one built on 
his own eltate, by a very ref{pectable and intelligent gentle- 
man in Chefhire, who has found it to anfwer extremely well, 
it is conceived, by an able writer, will perhaps be prefer- 
able to the above, not only from its cheapnefs, but from 
its fimplicity, and the eafy mode by which the whole body 
of grain is ftirred, and the air conveyed and circulated through 
every part of it, at whatever thicknefs or depth it is laid, and 
one floor only is neceflary, however high the building may be. 
There can be no doubt, but that a granary of this nature 
may be very ufeful and convenient in many cafes. 

This fort of granary is fhewn in Plate Granary on Agriculturey. 
in which fig. 1. difplays the front elevation of the building : 
a isthe door into the lower part; 4, the door into the loft. 
above, to afcend to which a ladder is neceffary ; c, a crane 
for hoifting facks up from below ; d, d, d, are air-holes for 
ventilation. At fig. 2. is feen a fection or view of the infide 
of the building; a, a, a, a, a, are wooden {pouts, which reach 
from the air-holes on one fide of the granary to thofe on the 
other. Thefe fpouts are formed of inch deal, about fix 
inches broad, and made with an ‘angle fimilar to thofe fpouts 
that are employed to convey off the rain water from the eaf- 
ings of houfes. They are placed acrofs the granary with 
the angle upwards, as reprefented at fiz. 3; , b, 2, are 
the ends of fimilar {pouts, which crofs the others, and alfo 
reach betwixt the air-holes on the other two fides of the 
building, as feen at fig. 4; c,c,c, are half f{pouts, extending 
in the fame manner to air-holes on each fide. It is neceflary 
that the air-holes fhould decline outwards, in order to pre-- 
vent the entrance of rain or fnow in ftormy weather ; and 
they fhould likewife be fecured from infects and vermin by 
wire cloth ; dd, the floor of the granary, which is three 
yards {quare, and divided each way into three hoppers, e, ¢, e, 
of one fquare yard each, making in the whole nine hoppers, 
as feen at fig 5; fis a large hopper, that encompaffes all the 
reft, and has a flider at g for opening occafionally, as may 
be neceflary in taking out the grain. And there is another 
{maller hopper i, which is fulpended to this by four iron 
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hafps £4, £, £ &, that may be readily unfaftened when required, 
from the fquare deal box o 0, fixed to the large hopper. 
Through the fide of this box, the handle / of the lider mutt 
extend. This hopper is principally ufed for the convenience 
of taking out a fmall quantity of grain, but 1s removed when 
a large quantity is to be taken trom the granary ; misa 
{mall loft into which the facks of grain are hoifted, and emp- 
tied over the fides or rails , 7, from which it falls down, and 
paffes through the hopper ¢, ¢, till f is filled (the flider ¢ 
being clofed); and as the corn continues to be emptied from 
the loft, the granary is gradually filled until it is up to the 
top if neceflary. he {pouts being all inverted, as noticed 
above, and open below, it is obvious that, although the gra- 
nary be filled to the top, the corn will not, like a fluid, rife 
within the fpouts above the level of their lower edges ; and 
thus there will be a vacuum left within every fpout, through 
which the air will freely pafs. hefe fpouts are placed three 
feet diftant from each other, horizontally from angle to an- 
gle, and eighteen inches vertically ; that is, from thofe in 
one tire, to thofe in another, which is the next, and croffes 
it. The holes in the bottoms of the hoppers e¢, e, ¢, fhould 
be fo proportioned, that one may not give yent to the grain 
fafter than another ; for which reafon, the aperture of the 
middle one a, fig. 5, fhould be the fmalleft, becaufe there is 
the leait obftruétion there. The apertures 4, 4, b, 6, ought to 
be fomewhat larger, as the grain will meet with fome little 
obftruétion there ; by the fides of the large hopper ; und the 
apertures or openings ¢, c, ¢, c, fhould be the largeit, as the 
obftruétion in the angles will be greater than in any other 
part of the work. 

GRANASUOLA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the department of the Amona; 6 miles N. of Faenza. 

GRANATAN, a town of Saxony, in the circle of Erz- 
geburg ; 12 miles N. E. of Freybere. 

GRANATARIUS, in Middle Age Writers, an officer in 
monatteries who took care of the provifions. 

GRANATE, popularly called garnet,-in Natural Hi/- 
tory. See GARNET. 

GRaAnaTe Pajle. The counterfeit garnet in patte, is 
formed with three different proportions of the ingredients, 
which are thefe ; 

Take prepared cryftal two ounces, common red-lead fix 
ounces, manganefe fixteen grains, zafier three grains; mix 
all well together; and put them into a crucible: cover 
it witha lute, and fet it in a potter’s kiln for twenty-four 
hours. 

Or, take cryftal two ounces, minium five ounces and a 
half, manganefe fifteen grains, zaffer four grains ; mix them 
well together, and leave raom for their {welling in the pot ; 
bake them twenty-four hours in a potter’s kiln. 

The laft method is this : take cryftal prepared two ounces, 
minium five oupces ; mix them, and add manganefe fifty-two 
grains, zaffer fix grains; mix them well together, and let 
all be baked, in a pot well luted, in a potter’s kiln for 
twenty-four hours. 

The firft of thefe makes a very handfome garnet of the 
common tinge; the fecond, a deep one, with fomething of a 
violet tinge, as many of the natural garnets have; but the 
third makes much the fineft and brightelt. Neri’s Art of 
Glafs, p. 134. See Giass and Paste. 

GRANATINE, a name given by Kirwan to feveral tri- 
ple eompounds, profeffedly of the granitic kind; but as it 
includes alfo combinations that have no more than one ef- 
featial ingredient of granite (fuch as the combination of 
quartz, jade, and garnet), it is obvious, that many rocks, 
thus «united into one clafs, are far from $aving all the cha- 
racters of granitic compounds, 
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GRANATITE. See Sraurorire. j 

GRANATRISTUM, in Surgery, denotes a boil, ora 
carbuncle. 

GRANATUM, in Botany, and the Materia Medica. 
See Punica. 

GRANBY, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in 
Effex county, Vermont, containing 69 inhabitants.—Alfo, 
a townfhip in Hampfhire county, Maflachufetts, E. of S. 
Hadley, about 94 miles W. of Bofton ; incorporated in 
1768, and containing 768 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip in 
Hartford county, Conneéticut, on the line which feparates 
Conneéticut from Maffachufetts ; 18 miles N. of Hartford, 
and containing 2735 inhabitants.—Alfo, a {mall town on the 
Congaree, in South Carolina; a place of confiderable com- 
merce, having a curious bridge, the arches of which are fup- 
ported by wooden pillars, fixed by iron-work, in the folid 
rock, 40 feet high above the level of the water, with the 
centre arch 40 feet in the clear, for admitting the paflage of 
large trees brought down by the flood. ¢ j 

Granpy Bay, a bay on the N. coaft of the ifland of 
Dominica. N. lat. 15° 42'. W. long. 61° 25'. 

GRANCEY-rx-Montacne, a town of France, in the 
department of the Coté-d’Or, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftriG of Dijon; 21 miles S. E. of Chatillon- 
fur-Seine. The place contains 687, and the canton 4071 
inhabitants, on a territory of 210 kiliometres, in 11 com- 
munes. 

GRAND, aterm rather French than Englifh, though 
ufed on many occafions in our language. It has the fame 
import with great, being formed of the Latin grandis. 

In this fenfe we fay, the grand mafter of an order, the 
grand mafter of Malta, of the free-mafons, &c. 

So alfo, the grand fignor, the grand vilier, &c. grand- 
father, grand-mother, &c. 

In the French polity and cuftoms there are divers officers 
thus denominated, which we frequently retain in Englifh ; 
as grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand 
voyer, &c. 

Granp, Antrony Le, in Biography, who flourifhed in 
the 17th century, was a native of Douay, and is denomina- 
ted by fome writers the * abbreviator of Defcartes.”” He 
was author of many works on the fubjeS of philofophy, 
the chief of thefe are, “ Inftitutio Philoteptie fecundum 
Principia Ren. Defcartes,” 4to.  Curiofus Nature Arca-. 
norum Perferutaior.”” Notes en the Phyfics of Rohault, 
which have gone through many editions; and “ Hiftoria Sacra 
a Mundo condito ad Conftantinum magnum,’’ which is faid 
to be his beft performance. Moreri. i 

Granp, Joacutmm Le, a French political and hiftoric 
writer, was born in 1653 at Thorigny, in Normandy. In 
early life he entered into the congregation of the Oratory, 
which he quitted in 1676, and went to Paris, where he en-* 
gaged in the education of two young men of rank, and at 
the fame time applied himfelf with all diligence to the fludy 
of hiftory under the direGtion of father Le Cointe. He 
firlt appeared as a writer in the year 1688, in “* A Hiftory 
of the Divorce of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon,” 
in three vols. 12mo. The main objeét of this work is to 
refute certain facts and arguments contained in the two firft 
books of Burnet’s Hiftory of the Reformation. ‘This pro- 
duced a controverfy between Le Grand and the Englifh 
prelate, which has long fince ceafed to be interefting. In 
1691 he addreffed three letters to the bifhop, on his cri- 
tique of Bofluet’s Hiftory of the Variations of Proteftants. 
After this Le Grand was taken from his literary purfuits 
by the appointment of fecretary to the abbeé d’Eftrees, in 
his embafly to Portugal, In this fituation he continued till 
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the year 1697. The Icifure which his diplomatic funétions 
allowed was employed in tranflations of Voyages and Tra- 
vels from the Portuguefe. In 1702 he accompanied the 
fame minifter in Spain, where he remained about two years 
as fecretary. Soon after this the marquis de Torci, minif- 
ter of ftate, took him into his fervice, aud employed his 
pen in drawing up feveral memorials concerning the Spanifh 
nonarchy, and other political topics, in which he was of 
great ufe to his patron, and acquitted himfelf with great 
ability. As an author his laft printed work was a treatife 
© On the Succeffion to the Crown of France.’’ This was given 
to the world in 1718, and is reckoned a curious and ufeful 
Performance. He died at the age of 80 in the year 1733. 
He had been poffeffed of church preferment, and had held, 
for a time, the office of cenfor royal of books. Moreri. 

Granp, in Geography, is a denomination applied to a 
variety of places, as in the following inftances. 

Granp dnf, or Jeremie, a well-built town in the weftern 
part of the ifland of Hilpamiola; the road of which is fo 
bad, that veffels, in order to efcape the wind, are compelled 
to take fhelter behind Cape Donna Maria. N. lat. 18° 15/. 
W. long. 74° 5’. 

Granp Bay, a bay on the S.W. coaft of Newfoundland, 
fomewhat S. of Cape Ray. 

Granp-Bourg-Salagnac, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrié of Guéret. The place contains 2525, and the can- 
ton 7828 inhabitants, on a territory of 215 kiliometres, in 
eight communes. ; 

Granp Canal, in Ireland, is an eflablifhment of which 
we have given fome account in our article CanaL, and 
have here to corre& an error which crept into that account, 
in {tating that the canal terminates in the Shannon at 
Tarmonbury, inftead: of Shannon-harbour, two miles above 
Banaghar. “The branch to the Barrow joins that river at 
Athy; with a collateral branch from Low-town near 
Moaaitraven to Portarlington. 

When the new part of the canal was finifhed in 1804, 
from Tullamore to the Shannon, a general repair and 
deepening of the old parts took place, im which 3000 men 
were employed for expedition, and the whole line was fcoure 
out, fo that 60 ton boats might pafs. At Tullamore there 
are wharfs and warchoufes for goods, and alfo at Shannon- 
harbour, with inns and other accommodation for perfcns on 
bufinefs. 

The Doonare and Boulavoneen collieries in Queen’s 
€ounty, belonging to this company, were in February 1809 
worked by 100 men, and they advertifed for 200 more, in 
order to work 100 acres of a coal three feet four inches thick, 
which had then recently been laid dry: the canals and river 
navigations admitting of their being conveyed to Dublin, 
Limerick, Waterford, Athlone, &c. ie 

Kildare aqueduct, eight miles from Dublin, is roo feet 
high, according to M. De Luc, Geology, p. 320. 

Graxv-Champ, a town of France, in the department of 
Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the dilliict of 
Vannes; feven miles N.N.W. of Vannes. The place con- 
tains 4139, and the canton 7850 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 202. kiliometres, in four communes. 

Granv-Couronne, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri€t of Rouen. The place contains 8000, and the canton 
12,795 inhabitants, on a’ territory of 1823 kilometres, in 
13 communes. 

Granp-Fathers, feveral large detached mountains of 
America, in the S.E. corner of Teneffee, in which are the 
head-waters of French Broad, and Cataba rivers. 
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Granp Fors, a town of Africa, on the Slave Coaft. 

Granpe J/land, an ifland in the Atlantic, on the coatt 
of Brazil; 16 miles long and two broad. S. lat. Paco (la 

Granp J/land, an ifland of America, in lake Superior, 
on the N. fide of the lake.—Alfo, an ifland in Niagara 
river, about fix miles long and three broad; its S. end is 
four miles N. of Fort Erie.—Alfo, an ifland at the mouth 
of lake Ontario, within the Britith territories; 20 miles 
long and at its greateft breadth four miles. 

Granp Jfle, a new county of America, in the N.W. 
corner of the flate of Vermont, incorporated in 1802, and 
including the towns of North Middle and South Hero, 
Vineyard (late ifle Motte), and A Iburch. 

Granp Jfles, two large iflands in lake Champlain, each 
about eight or ten miles long, and forming a townfhip be- 
longing to Vermont. 

Granp Junéion Canal. To the full account which we 
gave of this very important inland navigation in our article 
Canat, we have here merely to add a few particulars 
which have occurred fince that account was printed. The 
act of the soth Geo. III. for the Grand Union canal pro- 
vides, that a canal with locks is to be fubflituted for the 
railway-branch from Gayton to Northampton, in order to 
open a communication by water, from the head of the 
new navigation, the defign for the continuation of the Lei- 
cefterfhire and Northamptonfhire Union canals further fouth 
than Market Harborough, where it now terminates, being 
dropt, in confequence of the adoption of the Grand Union 
above-mentioned, which will conne&t the above canal with 
the Grand Junétion. The three aquedué arches over the 
Oufe at Wolverton having been made flat elliptical, inftead 
of the curves of equilibration, and the foundation alfo in- 
fufficient, they gave figns of great infecurity immediately on 
their centres being ftruck, and in February 1808 two of 
them actually fell in and emptied the canal, as far as the ftop- 
gates : fortunately, the old line of locks acrofs the valley had 
not been dilturbed, and the trade has fuffered no interrup- 
tion in confequence. A cait-iron aquedué on brick and 
{tone piers is now fubftituting for thefe three arches, un- 
der the direCtion of Mr. Benjamin Bevan, who is now the 
engineer to the company. In 1807 a new refervoir was 
compleated near the fide-ponds on the northern fide of the 
Tring fummit, for fupplying water to the locks below the 
fide-ponds in dry feafons. 

In examining the ttrata and fprings on the north fide of 
the chalk fumnit, between Tring and Wendover, with a 
view to better fupplying the Wendover branch and fummit- 
level with water, Mr. Bevan difcovered, that different water- 
tight beds in the lower chalk held up {prings a confiderable 
height above the canal, owing to their dip to the fouthward ; 
and in order to avail himfelf of this water, a fough or tun- 
nel was began in the upper bank of the canal near Wen. 
dover, and has been driven about half a mile fouthward, 
interfeCting different itrata of chalk from beneath, and 
increafing in its fupply of water as it proceeded; but ob- 
ferving that the principal vent of this water was in the 
winter and early fpring months, when the other fources were 
more than fufficient for the fupply of the canal, it occurred 
to that ingenious gentleman to place a ftrong and water- 
tight valve in the molt favourable part of this tunnel, which, 
as foon in the autumn-as the canal is amply fupplied from 
its other feeders, is fhut, and kept fo, until thefe begin 
again to flacken in their fupply ; the water in the immenfe 
planes of thefe beds of clialk, m the mean time accumu- 
lating, as in a vait fubterranean refervoir, the fprings rife 
to the level which they originally did before this tunnel was 
begun, about 20 feet above the canal; and for mavy moe 
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after the opening of the valve, in the beginning of fummer, 
they pour forth a mof furprifing ftream of water into the 
canal, which otherwife would have vented miles off in the 
chalk vallies, or flowly have made its way down through 
the joints and fiffures in the ftrata to {prings at the hottom 
of the chalk, which vent below the level of the canal. 

In 1808 a twelve-horfe fingle Boltox’s fteam-engine was 
ere&ted near Nafh-mill, in Hertfordfhire, to lift the water 
again, the rife of four locks, for better fupplying the mills 
during feven or eight months of the year. The company, 
in 1806, caufed boats to be fitted up for conveying fat 
fheep alive, in tiers one above another, from diftant places 
in the county, to the London markets, inftead of fatiguing 
them by driving along the roads, the fcheme of thus bring- 
ing oxen having been previoufly tried, and found not to 
anfwer; but after a fair trial, the expences were found to 
over-balance the advantages expected from this alfo; we 
, are forry alfo to add, that the cattle-market at Paddington 
has failed, and that the pens ereéted for it by the company 
have been fold and removed. 

The limited quantity of coals brought to Paddington, or 
within 20 miles of London by this canal, now pay a duty 
of 10s. g3d per ton (of 20x 112Ib.), which is equivalent to 
the duty on Newcaftle coals in the ‘Thames: in confequence 
of this heavy and oppreffive duty, many waggons and carts 
are employed in fetching coals by land, from the next wharf 
beyond the limited diltance, near Watford. The Grand 
Union canal above-mentioned is begun, and is to join this 
canal near the S.W. end of the Braunfton tunnel. The de- 
fign of a branch from near Tring, through Aylefbury and 
Thame, to the Thames and Ifis navigation and Wilts and 
Berks canal near Abingdon, has been again revived, and it 
feems probable, that an act for that purpofe will pafs in 
the enfuing feffions of parliament (1811). _ 

Towards fupplying water to the inhabitants near Pad- 
dington, a transfer of the company’s rights has been made 
to a feparate water-company, which is expected to be con- 
firmed by parliament in the enfuing feffions. 

In November 1806, the company declared the firft half 
yearly dividend of 14 per cent. on the original fhares, which 
has regularly increafed to 3 per cent. half-yearly, exclu- 
five of property tax. The affairs of the company feem 
now fait retrieving from the effects of their great mif- 
management for many years after its eftablifhment, and to 
be now in a very profperous ftate; the fhares (of 100/.) 
were, in September 1810, reported to be currently fold at 

o2/. each! although, at one period, the fame could with 
difficulty be difpofed of at 65/. to 7o/. each: fuch are the 
effects of good or bad management, and of abilities and in- 
tegrity in thofe entrufted with the dire¢tion and manage- 
ment of an immenfe concern like this, in infpiring confidence 
in commercial men to enter into trade and {peculations 
conneéted with the canal, and in capitalifts to inveft their 
money in the company's fhares. A  refolution of the 
general aflembly of proprietors, on the 7th of June 1803, 
for appointing a general fuperintendant of their concerns, 
principally led to this beneficial change. On the 11th of 
June following, Charles Harvey, efq. was appointed to this 
office by the committee, and, after much oppofition from 
certain powerful individuals, was, on the 11th of July, con- 
firmed’therein, by a general affembly called for the fpecial 
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Granp Key, a {mall ifland among the Bahamas. N. 
lat. 26 54!. W. long. 77° 48’. 
Granp Lake, a lake of Louifiana. N. lat. 32°. W. 


long. 93° 5'—Alfo, a lake in the province of New Brunf- 
wick, near the river St. John’s, faid to be 30 miles 
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long, eight or ten broad, and in fome places 40 fathoms 
deep. 

Granp Luce, Le, a town of France, in the department of 
the Sarthe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Saint-Calais ; 14 miles S.E..of Le Mans. The place con- 
tains 2045, and the canton 10,493 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 2274 kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

Granp Manen Ifland, an ifland of the Atlantic ocean ; 
6 miles S. by S.E. of Campo Bello ifland, oppofite to 
Papamaquoddy bay onthe eaftern border of the United 
States. 

Granp Ridge, is a term often ufed, (fee our article 
Canat,) for the water-head, or fummit line, acrofs an ifland 
or continent, from whence the rain waters fall by oppofite ~ 
courfes to the ocean. It refults from the admirable fyftem 
of yallies, which the great Creator has’ fpread over the 
whole face of the earth, leaving no part, perhaps, originally 
of the furface, without a defcent and out-fall to the fea; 
that the ridges, or fummit-lines, form a fyftem not lefs 
beautiful and perfect than the vallies ; and whence it hap- 
pens, that, from any hill whatever, it is practicable to mark 
on a good map, and to travel to every other hill in the fame 
ifland or continent, howeyer large, without croffing any 
running water, however fmall, but conftantly to pafs along 
a ridge or waterfhead; whence the waters on the furface 
fall oppofite ways from your route. It feems furprifing, 
that no one has attempted to illu{trate this fubje@ by a good 
map, fhewing all the connections and windings of thefe 
ridges in England, or even any local diftri€t, until of late, 
that Mr. Farey has prepared a fquare of map, including 
Derbythire, fhewing the ridges, and the fituation of all the 
hills and principal eminences upon them, which is intended 
to accompany his report to the Board of Agriculture on 
that interefling diftrict. 

The triangular form of the Britifh ifland, and the fituation 
of the two principal rivers, the Thames and the Severn, (or 
rather the Briftol channel,) occafion the grand ridge of 
England to divide into two branches on the Chalk Downs, a 
few miles N.I. of Devizes; one of which, (the fouth- 
weftern,) proceeds to Rundaway-hill, and crofles the deep 
cutting of the Kennet and Avon canal, near to Devizes, 
near Haft Lavington, Warminiter, Wincanton, Beaminfter, 
Crewkerne, Chard, &c. by a moft circuitous route, pafling 
almoft to the north and to the fouth coafts alternately, until 
it reaches the Land’s End in Cornwall: having, in this 
long route, probably defcended to no lower ftrata than the 
red ground or marle, of which we fhall fpeak further pre- 
fently. j 

The other, or fouth-eaftern branch of the grand ridge, 
proceeds along the chalk and the clays and fands above it, 
acrofs the deep-cutting of the Kennet and Avon canal, near 
Burbage, by High-clerc, (near which it probably occupies 
the highett ftratum in the whole Britifh feries,) near to Alton 
and Haflemere, when it foon defcends off the chalk into the 
great fouthern denudation, (fee Philofophical Magazine, 
vol. xxxv. p. 130.), and purfues the under meafures, through 
the wealds of Suffex and Kent, by Alford, Leith-hill, Hands- 
crofs, (on the London and Brighton roads, being there on the 
loweit ttratum but one which appears in that road,) by Turner- 
hill, Nutley, Crewborough, Rotherfield, Wadhurft, Tenter- 
den, Shadoxhurft, Lympe (near Hythe), where it again af- 
cends the edge of the chalk, and proceeds on it by Paddlef- 
worth, Swingfield, and Lydden, to the coaft at King’s Down, 
near Walmer cattle. 

From the point of branchmg, N.E. of Devizes, as above 
defcribed, the grand ridge follows the chalk northward by 
White-horfe hill, near Cherhill, &c. till within a few miles - 
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of Swindon, when it turas to the N.W., and defcends to 
the marle, and other {trata below the chalk, crofling the 
Woburn fand ftratum, not far from Wooton-Baflet : and, 
paffing to the Bath free-ftone range, it crofles the Salperton 
tunnel, on the Thames and Severn canal, and proceeds near 
to the weftern edges of the fame ftrata, by Charlton-Kings, 
near Cheltenham, Stanway-hill, Broad-way-hill, Lemington- 
hill, Long-Compton-hill, and Epwell; foon after which, 
the grand ridge begins to leave the free-{tone, and take to 
the dark blue clays, &c. under it, except croffing fome 
points of the ftone, and traverfes the Fenny-Compton tunnel, 
onthe Oxford canal; thence by Hellidon, and near Daventry, 
it crofles the Brauniton tunnel, on the Grand Jun@tion canal, 
at Welt-Haddon, and at Hufband’s-Bofworth, the tunnels 
of the Grand Union canal ; when, turning north-weit, the 
ridge paffes Gilmorton; and not far from Lutterworth it 
croffes the Lias clays and lime-{tone ftrata, and  defcends 
to the red marle (above mentioned), and quickly, by a 
great fault, or fudden lift of the itrata, is brought upon the 
coal-meafures of the Bedworth-field, and croffes the deep 
cutting of the Coventry canal, through Bedworth town, 
acrofs the late fir Roger Newdigate’s canal, and {weeps 
round to the welt, fouth-weft, and fouth, to Kenilworth ; 
when, having crofled another fault, and got again upon the 
red marle, it crofles the deep-cutting of the Warwick 
and Birmingham canal, near Baddefley-Clinton, and of the 
Stratford canal, near Hockley ; thence by Ahley-heath, 
and croffes the Wett-heath tunnel of the Werceiter and 
Birmingham canal, and the Lapal tunnel of the Dudley 
canal: after which, the grand ridge crofles the bafaltic 
hills between Rowley and Dudley, (which belong to the 
red marle ftrata, ) and, defcending to the coal-meafures, 
croffes the Dudley tunnel N.W. of that town, and proceeds 
by Sedgley ; then crofling an erect and denudated patch of 
the yellow lime-firata, it croffes the deep-cuttings of the 
Old Birmingham canal, the Wyrley and Effington canal, 
and of the Staffordflire and Worcefterfhire canal, all near 
Wolverhampton town; + then by 'Taterhall, Wrottefley, 
Blimhill, Cowley, Wooton, (near Ecclefhall), Broughton, 
Afhley, Maer, Madeley-park, to Keefe, (near Newcattle- 
under-line,) where it has again got upen coal-meafures, by 
Bignole-hill, and acrofs the Hareca{tle tunnel, on the ‘Trent 
and Merfey canal, by Golden-hill, Wickinitone rocks, and, 
croffing an immenfe fault, defeends to the lime-ftone fhale, 
(fee Mr. Farey’s fection in Plate I]. vol. xxxi. of the 
Philofophical Magazine,) on Biddulph Moor ; thence paffes 
the top of the Great Rudyard refervoir, to Gun-hill, and 
crofling to High Roches rocks, it there afcends the firft 
grit ; then croffes a fall trough of the firtt coal-fhale and 
fecond grit, and defcends again to the firlt grit, or Ram- 
fhaw rocks, and {till further, on the lime-itone fhale, at the 
Royal Cottage, along which it proceeds to the N.W. fide 
of Flafh, and then afcends the firfl grit again, on South-Axe- 
edge-hill; it again defcends to the fhale lime-ftone in 
erofling Middle and Great Axe-edge-hills ; from whence it 
afcends acrofs the firit grit and firft coal-fhale, and afcends 
the fecond grit on Thatch Marth; thisit purfues to the north 
of the Macclesfield and Buxton road, and then turning N.E. 
again defcends to the lime-ftone fhale, and follows it acrofs 
the Manchefter and Buxton road ; foon after, it afeends the 
firit grit. and firft coal-fhale, on Comb’s-moits, and again 
defeends to the fhale, paffes Sitting-low, (1; mile 5.1. 
of Chapel-en-le-Frith,) when, turning ealtward, it croffes 
the ~Great Jime-flone fault, (N. of Dove-holes,) and 
4s found upen the third lime-(tone, on which it crofles 
the quarries and rail-way of the Peak-loreft canal ; foon 
after, it pafles oyer the baflet-edge of the third toad-itone, 
Vou. XVI. 
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and defcends to the great fourth lime-flone in Peak-Forett, 
which. is probably the loweft ttratum, to which the grand 
ridge paffes in its route through England ; this lime-rock 
having been eflimated to be four miles at Jeaft of perpen- 
dicular thicknefs below the top of the chalk, from whence 
we commenced our defcription ; much the greater part of 
this vaft feries of ftrata having in this route along the grand 
ridge been loft fuddenly by perpendicular lifts of the {trata 
or faults, which, in proceeding to this point by more favour- 
able routes, might have been feen bafleting in fucceffion. 
For about one and a half mile the ridge proceeds upon the 
fourth lime, then again afcends a point of the third toad- 
{tone and third lime, to the village called Sparrow-pit, in 
the Manchefter and Caftleton road, where it again croffes 
the great fault and afcends to the lime-ftone-fhale on 
Rufhop-edge, whence it proceeds northward, and after croff- 
ing the Bridle-road from Hayfield to Idale-chapel, it 
aftends the firft grit on Edale rock, and proceeds acrofs the 
mofles on Kinder-fcout hills; thefe it leaves at their N. W. 
corner, and croffes the moffes on the fhale, and the ancient 
Bridle-road called Doétor-Gate, from Gloffop to Afhop- 
Dale; it then afcends the firft grit again on fhelf-ftones, and 
follows the fame to Wain-flones and Blakelow-ftones, which 
feems to be the higheft land in Derbyfhire, it then paffes 
N. E. by Round-hill, and afcends to the firft coal- 
fhale, croffes the Manchefter and Peniftone-road at Lady- 
crofs ;-where, turning N. W. it afcends the fecond grit 
rock, and proceeds by Dean and Bretland Edges, to crofs 
the Gloffop and Hudderstield road, on the bogs upon this 
rock on Holme mofs; from hence the ridge, after fome 
diftance, again defcends to the firft coal-fhale, the firft 
grit, and to the limeftone-fhale, croffing the Stanage 
funnel on the Huddersfield canal near Marfden ; the ridge 
then proceeds acrofs Black-ftone-edge, and creffes the deep- 
cutting of the Rochdale canal, near the village of Hun- 
dersfield, (which has improperly been faid in the population 
accounts of 1801, to be afozwn containing 10,671 perfons !) 
the ridge then pafles Holme on the Burnley and Halifax 
road, whefice it proceeds, and near Colne comes again upon 
coal-meafures, which are, however, loft again at the great 
fault, in which part of the Foulridge tunnel on the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal was driven, and which occafioned the 
extraordinary, trouble and expence attending that tunnel, 
which is mentioned in our article Canar.  T'rom hence the 
grand ridge proceeds, by Barnold{wick, Weit Marton, near 
the Cold-Coniftora, 15. of Settleton lime-ttone, over Pen- 
nigant-hill, Snays-fell, Nine-ftandards, Welton-fell, Lune- 
foreft, Scordal-head, Milborn-foreit, Alditone-moor, ‘lime, )s 
Hartfide-crofs, Geltfdale-forett, Yalkin, and crofles the 
Roman or Piéts wall on the E. fide of Upper Denton, and 
foon after it enters Roxburghfhire in Scotland; through 
which it is much eafier to trace this grand ridge than in 
England, it forming often the boundaries between. the 
Scotch counties, to which this ridge and its collateral 
ridges are much better adapted than the rivers end brooks, 
which have generally been chofen as boundaries, both as 
being more permanent, and not liable to the changes which 
ftreams of water are undergoing in the bottems of vales, 
and avoiding thofe difputes refpecting, and the delay of 
making and improving bridges, fords, navigations, mills, 
&e. owing to the rivers being part in one county and part 
in another, and by which allo many of the malt confider- 
able towns are {plit into two or more counties, to the na 
{mall inconvenience of their inhabitants, in judicial and other 
county matters. 

Granp Riwr. See Orrawa and Ousz.—Alfo, a ri- 
ver of Africa which runs into the Indian fea, §. lat. 2° 8’. 
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—Alfo, ariver of Sicily, which runs into the Mediterranean 
on the N. fide of the ifland, N. lat. 38° 3'. E.long. 14° 54!. 
—Alfo, a river of America, which runs into'the Miifouri, 
N. lat. 387-56’. W. long. 93° 25'—Alfo, a broad river of 
America, which difcharges itfelf into lake Michigan, N. 
lat. 43° 25’. W. long. 85° 35’.—Allo, a river of America, 
which runs into lake Erie, N. lat. 41° 55’. W. long. 
$1° 8'—Alfo, a riyer of Canada, which runs into the 
Detroit, N. lat. 42° 34/. W. long. 82° 42'—Alfo, a river 
of Canada, which runs into the St. Laurence, N. Jat. 
43" Lo poncee 

Granp-River, or Rio grande, a viverof Africa, which 
riins into the Atlantic, near the Biffagos iflés,; N. lat. 11°. 
W. long. 14° 30’. 

Grawpe Seazx, an Indian nation, inhabiting a territory 
of the Miffouri, and able to furnifh 800 warriors. 
> Granp Surry-Canal. This canal is yet in the fame 
ftate, nearly, as when our account of it m the article 
CANAL was written, in 1805, except, that about two 
miles in length of it, at its N. E. end, has been brought 
into ufe, fince the Croydon canal has been completed ; 
and that the dock for fhips, at its entrance from the Thames, 
was completed and opened in June 1807, and has anfwered 
fo well to the proprietors, that in the lait feffions of parlia- 
ment, they made an unfuccefsful attempt to obtain power 
for a further extenfion of them. In February, 18cqg, this 
company determined on ere€ting a ten-horfe {team engine on 
‘the banks of the canal, by the Deptford road, for fupply- 
ing the neighbouring inhabitants with water, intendirg to 
let the furplus power of this engine to fome manufac- 
turers. 

Granp Trdverfe, a range of iflands, confifting of huge 
rocks in lake Michigan. 

Granp Trunk Canal, is a name commonly applied to 
the Trent and Merfey canal, which fee in our article 
CANAL. ie 

Granp Union Canal. In the feffions of parliament, 
1810, (50 Geo. {II.) an ac pafled for making the Grand 
Union canal, the general direction of which is about’ S. W. 
234 miles, in the counties of Leicelter and Northampton, 
being confiderably elevated, and crofling the grand ridge 
of the ifland twice, by tunnels, its middle part for about 
half its length fkirting near to the ridge on its ‘weftern 
fide, and the two ends being on the eaftern fide of the 
ridge. Its objects are the completing of the long-defired 
water-communication between the ‘T'rent river and the many 
canals which conneét therewith, in Derbythire, Nottingham- 
fhire, and Leicefterfhire, and the Grand Junétion canal, and 
through it to the metropolis, without making the enormous 
circuit by Burton, Fradley-heath, near Litchfield, Tam: 
worth, Atherftone, Nuneaton, and Braunftone, which at 
prefent goods, coming by water from Leicefter, Notting- 
ham, and Derby mutt do ; it is intended alfo to fuperfede 
the neceflity for the fouthern’ part of the Leicefterfhire and 
Northamptonfhire Union canal, between Market-Harbo- 
rough and Northampton, which on account of its difficulties 
has never been attempted ; the préfent rail-way branch 
between the Grand JunGtion and Northampton is intended 
to be changed for a canal with locks, by which means the 
people of Northampton will have a water-communiecation 
with Market-Tarborough, Leicetter, &c. with only about 
14 miles longer diftance than the Leicetterfhire and North- 
ampton Union would have been, if the fame had been com- 
pleted according to its original act. _Market-Harborough 
and Daventry are the only confiderable towns near the line 
of this canal, which commences in the Leicelterfhire and 
Northamptonflrire Union canal near Gumley, and termi- 
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nates in the Grand Junétion canal near Buckby-wharf, near 
the S.E. end of the Braunftone tunnel. From Gumiley in 
+ mile is’a rife of 76 feet by 12 locks, and thence to Wat- 
ford, 20 miles are level, then in + mile isa fall of 53 feet by 
eight locks, and thence to the Grand Junétion canal about 
three miles are level ; near Hufband’s Bofworth isa tunnel of 
about 1120 yards long, and near Crick another of about 
eco yards long. Near Crick it is propofed to make a refervoir 
of 60 acres above the canal, but below ‘its level, fo that 
the furplus water colleéted'from other parts of the canal 
in rainy feafons can be here referved, to be pumped up 
when wanted. 

The width of the canal at top is 42 feet and 14 at bot- 
tom, and its, depth of water five feet; the locks are 82 feet 
long and feven wide, calculated for 25 ton boats. This 
line was firlt furveyed by Mr. James Barnes in 1803, and by 
Mr. Benjamin Bevan in 3808 and 1809, and the Jatter-is 
appointed engineer for the execution of the work. 

Granp Weflern Canal, is fo denominated in an act whic: 
paffed in the year 1796, as mentioned in our article CANAL; 
but under which no progrefs had then been made. In 
April 1810, it was reported, that a beginning had at length 
been made on the fummit level, in Holcomb, Devon. A 
much larger canal, capable of conveying fhips from the 
Briftol channel to the fouth coaft, has been fome time in 
agitation, for avoiding the very circuitous and tedious navi- 
gation round the Land’s End; which, however defirable, 
1s fearcely praéticable, we incline to think, for want of 
water. ; 

Granp Affe, in Law. See Assise. 

Granp Cape. See Care and ATTACHMENT. ' 

Graxp Couflumier, k, an ancient book of very great 
authority, which contains the ducal cuftoms of Normandy. 

Granp Days. See Day, in Law. 

Granv Dijflrefs, difridio magna ; a writ of diftrefs, fo 
called on account of its extent, which reaches to all the 
goods and chattels of the party within the county. 

This writ lies in two cafes: either when the tenant or 
defendant is attached and appears not, but makes default : 
or where the tenant or defendant hath once appeared, and 
after makes-default. On fuch eccafions, this writ lies by 
common law, in lieu of a petit cape. 

Granpv- Elixir, guard, jury, larceny, prior, provoft of 
France; ferjeanty.- See ELixir, Guarp, &c. 

Granp Gujlo, in Painting. See Gusto. ; 

Granpk, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the dio- 
cefe of Drontheim ; 21 milés N. W. of Drontheim. 

GRANDEE is underflood of a lord of the firft rank or 
prime quality. ‘ 

In Spain, the term grandees is ufed abfolutely to denote: 
the prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once 
given leave to be covered in his prefence: there are fome 
grandees for life only ; made by the king’s faying fimply, 
be covered. Others are grandees by defcent ; made by the 
king’s faying, be covered for thyfelf and heirs, Thele lait 
are reputed far above the former. 

There are fome who have three or four grandeefhips in 
their family. 

GRAND-GOR. A Scotch appellation for the venereal 
difeafe. , 

In the Philofophical TranfaCtions, N° 469. fect. 5. we have 
a proclamation of king James the 1Vth of Scotland, ordering 
all who had this difeafe, or who had attended others under 
it, forthwith to repair to an ifland in the Frith of Forth, 
If the grand-gor was the pox, and this diftemper came into 
Europe at the fiege of ae ade in 1494, it muit have made a 

very 
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wery quick progrefs to caufe fuch an alarm at Edinburgh in 


1497- 

GRANDI Enrcors, in Biography, whom Vafari calls 
Ercole da Ferrara, was a painter of the early ages in the 
art after its revival. He was a difciple of Lorenzo Cotta, 
whom he afterwards furpaffed in excellence, and at whofe 
death he was appointed to compleat the work of the Cruci- 
fixion, begun by the former for Domenico Garganelli, in 
the church of St. Pietro in Bologna, by which he gained 
great reputation for the excellence of the colour, and the 
truth and force of expreffion ; although it is wrought in the 
dry ftyle of Mantegna and P. Perugino. When unfortu- 
nately the chapel was deftroyed, that part of the picture 
which was preferved was placed in the palace Tanara. His 
peculiar fhynefs of manner made him many enemies in Bo- 
logna. He therefore quitted it and went to Ferrara, where 
he produced many works which are very {fcarce now. His 
fondnefs for wine fhortened his life, and he died at the age 
of 40 in the year 1531. 

GRANDI, Francis Lewis, who flourifhed in the latter 
end of the 17th, and the commencement of the 18th cen- 
turies, was born in 1671 at Cremona. He was difpofed to 
a itudious life, and chofe the profeffion of theology, in order 
that he might freely indulge his inclination. He entered 
into the religious order of Camaldolites, at Ravenna, at the 
age of 16; and on this occafion he relinquifhed his own 
Chriftian name, and received that of Guy. We became, in 
the carly progrefs of his itudies, diftinguifhed for his pro- 
ficiency in the different branches of literature and {cience, 
and being diffatisfied with the Peripatetic philofophy of the 
Schools, he was ambitious of contributing to introduce a 
more rational fyftem. With this view he offered himfelf as 
a candidate for the vacant profefforfhip of philofophy in the 
{chool of Florence, and obtained his objeét, though not 
without the moft determined oppofition from the prejudiced 
adherents to the old opinions. He now applied himfelf to 
the introduGtion of the Cartefian philofephy, while, at the 
fame time, he became zealoufly attached to mathematical 
ttudies. - The works of the-great Torricelli, of our country- 
man Wallis, and of other celebrated mathematicians, were 
his favourite companions, and the objects of his familiar 
interceurfe. He publifhed a treatife to refolve the problems 
of Viviani on the conftruction of arcs, which he dedicated 
to the grand duke Cofmo III., who was fo delighted with 
the performance, that he appointed the author profeffor of 
philofophy in the univerfity of Pifa. From this time 
Grandi purfued-the higher branches of mathematics with 
the utmoft ardour, and had the honour of ranking the ablelt 
mathematicians among his friends and cerrefpondents. Of 
the number may be named the illuftrious Newton, Leibnitz, 
and Bernouilli. By his life of St. Peter Damiano, publifhed 
in 1702, and his examination of the legends of St. Romauld, 
he gave offence to the bigots of his community, and was 
depofed from the dignity of abbot of St. Michael at Pifa; 
but the grand-duke had too liberal a mind to be offended; 
and to fhew the eftimation in whichhe held the philofopher, he 
immediately appointed him his profeflor of mathematics in 
the univerfity; which, perhaps, led to his re-inftatement in 
the abbacy. He now refolved fome curious and difficult 
problems for the improvement of acouftics, which had been 
prefented to the Royal Society in Dublin, and having ac- 
-comphifhed his objet, he tranfmitted the folutions, by 
means of the Pritifh minifter at,the court of Florence, to the 
Royal Society at London. The principal work of Le 
Grandi was ‘¢* A 'Treatife on Series and Infinitefimals.’’ He 
appeared likewife as the defender of Gahleo’s dotrine re- 
Zpecting the earth’s motion, and obtained a complete victory 
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over thofe who oppofed it. He was deeply verfed in fubjeAs 


of political economy, and various difputes were referred to 
his decifion refpeéting the rights of fifhery, &c. He was 
appointed commifiioner from the grand-duke and the court 
of Rome jointly, to fettle fore differences between the in- 
habitants of Ferrara and Bologna, concerning the works 
neceflary to preferve their territories from the ravages of 
inundation. For thefe and other important public fervices 
he was liberally rewarded by his employers. Reverting to 
his literary labours, Le Grandi engaged in a conteft with 
Le Ceva, on the fubjeét of the philofophy of the*ancients 
and moderns. This difcuffion was occafioned by a preface 
to a Latin poem by Le Ceva, in which he maintained that 
none but heretics would renounce the philofophy of Arif- 
totle, The remainder of his life this great man fpent in 
mathematical purfuits, and in the publication of works of 
{cience, which are too numerous to be recited heres’ He 
died at the age of feventy-two in the yeat 1742. Moreri. 
GRANDIER, Ursan, was born in the latter. part of 
the 15th century. His father, a notary-royal at Sable, 
gave him a good education, and introduced him while young 
among the Jefuits at Bourdeaux, to whofe friendfhip he 
recommended himfelf, as well by his natural genius and fine 
underftanding, as by his diligence and proficiency in his 
ftudies. Conceiving highly of his talents, the fathers of the 
college gave him the living of St. Peter, at Loudun, of 
which they were the patrons, and procured him a prebend 
in the church of the Holy Crofs. Thefe benefices rendered 
him the object of jealoufy with ecclefiaftics, which was ftill 
farther heightened by the accomplifhments of his perfon and 
the elegance of his manners. With his friends he was eafy, ' 
facetious, and agreeable, but extremely haughty towards 
thofe whom he regarded as his enemies. Some of his 


-brethren of the clergy he had exafperated, by the arrogance 


with which he triumphed over them, upon gaining certain 
fuits in the ecclefiaftical court, and he raifed a hott of foes 
by his reported fuccefsful gallantries with the ladies, to the 
great mortification of difappointed rivals, incenfed fathers 
and hufbands, A league was formed witha view of driving 
him entirely out of Loudun: a heavy charge of debauchery, 
irreligion, and impiety was laid againft him, in the bifhops” 
court of Poitiers, which produced, firft, a fufpenfion of 
the prieits’ funétions ; and afterwards he was condemned to 
refign his benefices, and to the pra¢tice of penance and mor- 
tification. From a fentence fo fevere, Grandier appealed 
to the archbifhop of Bourdeaux, by whofe means he was 
acquitted, and even allowed to fue for the recovery of 
damages, and the reftitution of the profits of the benefices 
during his fufpenfion. The archbifhop, a friend to peace, 
earne{tly recommended him to change his refidence, but he 
was incapable of renouncing his favourite paffion, revenge. 
He returned to Loudun, bearing in his hand a branch of 
laurel, and in his mind a fixed refolution of humbling his 
enemies. ‘They were equally bitter, and fmarting under 
the lafh of the victor, they fet about means to compafs his 
deftruction. A prieft, named Mignon, devifed a plan, which 
ultimately enabled them to gratify ali their malignity. He 


trained up nuns in the Urfuline conyent at Loudun, to act 


the part of women poffeffed with evil fpirits: thefe were 
initruéted to accufe, in their frantic fits, Grandier of having 
fubje&ted them to demoniacal influence. At firft he was 
indifferent to the reports, confidering the bufinefs as a mere 
farce. Ithad, however, a molt tragical conclufion. Gran- 


‘dier, at length, finding, from the etfeéts produced upon the 


credulous devotees, that matters were taking a ferious turn, 
appealed to the magiftrates, confcious of his own innocence, 
and requefting them to take cognizance of the alair, ‘They 

gla began 
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began the inveftigation, and were fatisfied that the whole 
was the effe&t of trick, but when they attempted to interpofe 
their authority, and prohibit the continuance of fuch dif- 
graceful proceedings, the priefts who had patronized and 
inttructed the women, and who were bent upon the deftruc- 
tion of Grandier, difowned their jurifdiction and defied their 
power. An application was made to the archbifhop of 
Bourdeaux, who employed phyficians to examine into the 
cafe, and by their reports no doubts were left in the mind 
of the prelate, that the bufinefs was founded on the mott 
grofs aud feandalous impofture. Upon this the archbifhop 
iffued an order, the feverity of which put the whole legion 
of devils to flight. After a time the fcheme was renewed, 
and the authors of it contrived to engage cardinal Richlieu to 
favour their malignant defigns. For this purpofe the monks 
of Loudun wrote to father Jofeph, one of their fraternity, 
informing him that Grandier was author of a fatire, entitled 
«© The Shoemaker’s wife of Loudun,” containing reflections 
en the cardinal’s birth and perfon, which had excited in the 
bofom of the cardinal the fharpeft {tings of refentment. Be- 
lieving that the information was corre, he determined to 
make the fatirift feel the full weight of his vengeance. 
Grandier was arrefted and brought to trial, and after a 
tedious procefs, in which the farce of exorcifing the pof- 
feffed was feveral times repeated, and the judge's partiality 
and tyranny difplayed in the moit glaring light, “ upon the 
depofition of Afhtaroth, a devil of the order of Seraphim, 
and the chief of the poffeffing demons, and upon the depofi- 
tions of the nuns, who pretended to be pofleffed of devils, 
the commiffioners gave judgment, declaring Grandier duly 
attainted and convicted of the crime of magic, forcery, and 
poffeffion, happening by his means in the perfons of fome of 
the Urfaline nuns, &c. for the reparation of which he was 
condemned to an amende honourable, and to be burnt alive 
with the magical characters.” Grandier, innocent of the 
charge, heard the fentence without any emotion, and after- 
wards fuftained the torture, ordinary and extraordinary with 
aftonifhing fortitude, never fuffering one repining expreffion 
againit his enemies to efcape him through the whole fcene. 
“The Jaft words which he was heard to utter previoufly to 
the flames reaching his vital parts, were in fupplication to 
God, to whofe mercy he recommended himfelf. Such was 
the fate of Urban Grandier, whofe pride and paflions appear 
to have been caufes of the confpiracy to which he fell a 
viGim, and whofe hiftory exhibits a memorable example to 
fhew to what pitch of folly and madnefs the fury of an 
incenfed cabal, the revenge of a minifier, and the proflitu- 
tion of a judge, may be wrought up. The relations of the 
eafe is given in “ The Hiltory of the Devils of Loudun,” 
firft publifhed at Amfterdam in 1693, and which has been 
frequently reprinted. _ As an author Grandier is known by 
a funeral oration for Scevola de St. Martha, whichis highly 
eommended for the mallerly ftrekes of eloquence interfperfed 
through it. Moreri. 

GRANDINES, in Surgery, fmall tumours on the eye- 
lids. 

GRANDMONT, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Upper Vienne, near which was an 
abbey, fuppreffed in 1769 3 15 miles N.E. of <imoges. 

GRANDOLA, a meantown of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Eitramadura, containing 800 houfes, fituated be- 
tween Cadaon and the fea-coaft. Behind it is the Sierra de 
Grandola, that proceeds in two ranges, one behind the other, 
from ealt to welt; the town is 27 miles S.E. of Se- 
tuval. 

GRANDPRE’, a town of France, in the department 
af the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri& 


‘for poetry and romance. 
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of Vouziers; 33 miles E. of Reims. The place containg 
1350, and the canton $617 inhabitants, on a territory of 
242% kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

GRANDRIEUX, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lozere, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Mende; 10 miles N.W. of Langogne. The place 
contains 1657, and the canton 5389 inhabitants, ona terri- 
tory of 235 kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

GRAND-SERRE, Leg, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Doubo, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diilrict of Valence. The place contains 1491, and the 
canton 6189 inhabitants, on a territory of 2324 kilometres, 
In Io communes. 

GRANDVILLE, or Graxvitte, a town of France, 
in the department of the Channel, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri¢ét of Avranches, 12 miles N-W. of it. The 
place contains 5454, and the canton 12,290 inhabitants, on 
aterritory of 80 kiliometres, in 8 communes. The harbour 
can receive only about 60 {mall veffels. The town is feated 
on a fharp rock, forming a peninfula of an oval form, and 
furrounded with walls; it has two gates, and two faux- 
bourgs. Neer itis an oyiter-fifhery, and on the Jand fide 
quarries of large and very hard ftones. WN. lat. 48’ 50’. 
W. long. 1° 32’. ; 

GRANDVILLIERS, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of Beauvais; 14 miles N.N.W. of Beauvais. The 
place contains 1633, andthe canton 12,655 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 1674 kiliometres, in 22 communes. N. lat. 
4y° 39’. E. long! 2°/2", 

GRANDWALDEN, or Gray, a town of Norway, in 
the diocefe of Chriftiania ; 26 miles S. of Chrittiania. The 
town ftands on an eminence in the midit of an extenfive 
plain, looking down on feveral conical rocks, covered with 
firs, and remarkable for two churches in the fame church- 
yard, called the “* Two Sifters.” 

GRANGE, an ancient term for abarn, or place where- 
in to lay up and threfh corn. 

The word is formed of the Latin granea ; or of granumt, 
grainy corn, &c. Hence alfo granger or grangier, a grange- 
keeper or farmer. ; 

Hence grange is a name which was formerly much applied 
tofuch farm-houfes as were provided with large barns, gra- 
naries, and other fimilar offices, for the prefervation of grain, 
&c. - 

Graxceis alfo ufcd, in a more extenfive fenfe, for a 
whole farm, with all the appendages of ftabling for horfes, 
ftalls for cattle, &c. and for an inn. 

Grance, Josep pe CHancer ne 4a, in Biography, 
born in 1676 of an ancient French family, at Antoniat in 
Perigord, exhibited from his boyifh days a fingular paflion 
He was educated among the Je- 
fuits at Bourdeaux, and when he was only nine years old, 
he compofed a comedy in three aéts, which was reprefented 
His early talents feemed to have 
marked him out for diftinétion, and his mother took him to 
Paris, and obtained for him the place of page to the princefs 
of Conti. Before he was fixteen, his tragedy of Jugurtha 
was reprefented in the capital, and was applauded as a moft 
extraordinary effort of fuch a ftripling. He ‘continued to 
write pieces for the ftage, which were produétive of reputa- 
tion and pecuniary advantages ; but the work which ren- 
dered him famous, though it expofed him to much mortifi- 
cation and fuffering, was entitled “ Philippiques,”’ a fatire in 
verfe, directed againft Philip, the regent duke of Orleans. 
This appeared in 1718, and it charged the duke with the 
crime of poifoning feveral branches of the royal family. 

The 
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The author attempted to efcape, but, falling into the hands 
of his purfuers, he was committed to the prifon of St Mar- 
guerite. It appears that he was not brought to trial, and that 
he contrived to effect an efcape from prifon and the country, 
but upon the death of the regent he returned to France, where 
he lived unmolefted. He died at his family feat of Anto- 
fiat in 1758. His works were collected in five vols. 12mo. 
and, with his own correétions, publifhed the year after his de- 
ceafe. They confift chiefly of tragedies, operas, and mifcel- 
laneous poems. The tragedies are moit etteemed: they are 
faid to be “artful in the contexture of the plot, andabounding 
in interefling fituations, but fecbly written, and trite in Jan- 
euage and fentiment.’’? In his latter years he employed his 
time on ahiftory of Portugal. In manners he had all the 
fire and vanity of a Gafcon: he had few friends, and 
feems to have been more feared on account of his {atirical 
powers, than beloved for his virtues. 

GRANGE, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Dalecarlia ; 33 miles S.S.W. of Falun. 

Grancer, La, acape on the N. coatt ofthe ifland of Hif- 
paniola. N. lat. 19’ 55’. W. long. 72’ 30’. This cape, with 
Point de Dunes, forms the mouth of the bay of Monte 
Chrifti, in the county of Stirling. 

Grance Point, a cape on the S. coatt of the Ifle of Wight. 
N. lat. 50’ 38’. W. long. 1° 15". 

Grance River, a river of Upper Canada, which emp- 
ties itfelf into a bay of the fame name on the N. fhore of 
lake Superior, W. of the Cris. This river leads to Nipi- 
gan, a place which formerly furnifhed the beft beaver and 
martin, and was the fartheft advanced poft of the French 
traders, at the time when Great Britain conquered Canada. 

GRANGEA, in Botany, Adanfon, v. 2. 121. Jul. 
184. Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia-fuperflua. Nat. 
Ord. Compofite difcoidee, Linn. Corymbifere, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx imbricated, fpreading ; its fcales 
oblong, obtufe. Cor. compound; the united florets of the difk 
very numerous, tubular, five-cleft, regular; females fewer, in 
the circumference, tubular, three-cleft. Stam. in the united 
florets, filaments five, capillary, very fhort ; anthers united 
into a cylindet, with five teeth. Pi/. Germen fmall; ftyle 
thread-thaped, the length of the ftamens ; {tigma undivided 
in the united florets, cloven in the female ones. Peric. none, 
except the permanent calyx. Seed folitary to both kinds of 
florets, obovate, compreffed, crowned with a toothed bor- 
‘der. Recept. hemifpherical, naked. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle hemifpherical, naked. Seed-crown 
membranous, toothed. Calyx imbricated, fpreading. Flo- 
rets of the radius three-cleft. 

We have alluded to this genus under Ermuria, from 
which it differs in having a crown to the feed, florets of the 
radius three-cleft, and feales of the calyx obtufe. It mott 
approaches Yanacetum in chara€ter, but is fufficiently difting. 
The following are the only {pecies we have been able certain- 
hy to deterinine. 

‘4. G. maderafpatana, (Artemifia maderafpatana ; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1190. Tanacetum /Egyptiacum ; Jacq Hort. 
Vind. v. 3. 46.t. 88. Abfinthium maderafpatanum, fene 
cionisincani folio, corymbis folitariis in ramulorum falti- 
‘gio fpeciofis; Pluk. Amalth. 3. t. 353. f. 3. A. minus 
edoratum gangeticum, floribus chamemeli folitariis e folio- 
tum alis ; Pluk. Almag. 2. Phyt. t 1. f. 2.; Leaves finuat- 
ed, fomewhat lyrate, hairy. Flower-{talks elongated —Na- 
‘tive of the Eaft Indies Roof annual, tapering, branched. 
Stems procumbent, a fpan or more in length, fubdivided, 
heafy, downy. Leaves alternate, feffile, deeply pinnatifid, 
ina lyrate form, and finuated, clothed with foft whitifh 
“bairs, their fegments rather rounded. Flowers yellow, 
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almoft globular, near half an inch in diameter, on axillary, 
folitary, fimple, hairy ftalks, half as long as the leaves. Lin 
neus in both editions of Sp. Pi quotes Plukenet, t. 357. 
f. 3. Adanfon, his profeffed critic, feems to have angment- 
ed the error incopying him, and cites t. 257. f. 3.3 which 
has given us a great deal of trouble; more efpectally as we 
have a plant from the Paris garden for Adanfon’s Grangea, 
which proves Hippia ixtegrifolia, Linn. Suppl 389, and does 
not anfwer to the character or habit of Grangea. Neverthe- 
lefs, as it came with fuch authority, we have laboured in vain 
to find any thing like it in Plukenet, and thought for a 
while we had found it in t. 45 f. 3, which bears a rade re- 
femblance to our {pecimen, but is Parthenium Hy/lerophorus. 
Finally, Burmann’s Spheranthus africanus, ¥}. Ind. t. 60. 
f. 2, which is not that of Linneus, and which Juffieu fuf- 
pects may be a Grangea, isnot unlike this Hippia. If it be 
our plant, his fufpicion is refuted. The /eaves in our fpeci- 
mens are occafionally undivided or lyrate, more cut than in 
Burmann’s plate, and lefs fo than in Plukenet’st. 45. f. 3. 
The calyx, however, which is well expreffled in the latter 
for the Parthenium, does not accord with our’s. 

2. G. minima. (Artemifia minima; Linn. Sp. Pl. T1go. 
Burm. Ind, 177. t. 58. f. 3.)—Leaves wedge-fhaped, blunt- 
ly toothed, fmooth. Flowers nearly feffiie.—Native of China, 
and the Eaft Indies. We received it in 1803, from the 
ftove of the late right honourable Charles Greville at 
Paddington, where it was preferved rather for its rarity and 
fingularity than beauty. It is an annual plant, much 
{maller in all its parts than the foregoing, fmooth, proitrate, 
of alight green colour. FYowers the fize of a {mall pea, 
axillary, nearly feffile, whitifh, fometimes with a purple 
tinge. Their ftructure is extremely minute. 

We feruple to admit £¢hulia divaricata into this genus, 
though fomewhat fimilar in habit, becaufe of its naked 
feed, and fharp calyx. See Ernurra. 

GRANGEMOUTH, in Geography, a village of Scot- 
land, of confiderable extent, founded by fir Lawrence Dun- 
das, upon the angle formed by the junétion of the river 
Carron and the canal. It deferves mention as a place of 
confiderable trade. Veflels bring into this port timber, 
hemp, flax, deals, and iron, from the Baltic, Norway, and 
Sweden, and grain from foreign markets, as well as from 
the coafts of England and Scotland. The trade to Lon- 
don is carried on by the Carron fhipping company ; 3 miles 
E.N.E. of Falkirk. 

GRANGERIA, in Botany, fo named by Commerfon 
in memory of M. Granger, a furgeon, who travelled into 
Egypt and Judea between the years 1730 and 1736, from 
whence he fent numerous feeds to enrich the botanic garden 
at Paris. He publifhed, in 1745, in 12mo, Relation du 
voyage fait en Egypte en 1730, according to Haller, who 
mentions himas “ not a trifling man, though he touched but 
flightly upon botany. He greatly depreciates the wonders 
and fertility of Egypt.”?--Juff. 340. Lamarck. Tutt. 
t. 427. Clafs and order, [cofundria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Pomacea, Linn. Rofacee, Jull 

Gen Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
with five ovate, acute, permanent fegments. Cor. Petals 
five, roundifh, fearcely longer than the calyx, inferted into 
itsrim Stam. Filaments fifteen, awl-fhaped, longer than 
the petals, inferted into the calyx ; anthers roundifh, Pift. 
Germen fuperior, obovate, wooly; ftyle one, thread- 
fhaped; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Drupa obtufe, fomewhat 
triangular. Seed. Nut triangular, of one cell, 

EM. Ch. Calyx five cleft, inferior. Petals five. 
woolly. Drupa with atriangular nut. 

1. G. buxifolia.—A tree, native of the Ifle de Bourban, 

where 
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where it is called Arbre de buis, or Box tree, from the fimi- 
litude of its aves to the Buxus. Thefeare about an inch 
long, ovate, acute, entire, veiny, {mooth on both fides, 
nearly feffile, with a pair of {mall awl-fhaped fipulas. F lowers 
{mall, in terminal or axillary clufters. Fruit fomewhat like 
that of an olive, but fmaller, and rather angular. : 
GRANHULT, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland.; 35 miles N. W. of Calmar. ; 
GRANT, in eur Ancient Writers, muftachoes or whiflers 
beard. 
on Tbe word feems formed from the ancient Britith or Infh, 
ann, a beard. 
or is given for a reafon why the cup is refufed to the 
laity, ‘ Quia barbati, & prolixos habent granos, dum pocu- 
lum inter epulas fumunt, prius liquore pilosinfieiunt, quam 
ori infundunt.”’ . ] 
GRANIFEROUS, producing or bearing any fort. of 
in. 
Granierous Pods, a term fignifying fuch peds as con- 
tain {mall feeds of fome of the grain kinas. 
GRANILITE. Under this denomination Kirwan com- 
prehends all varieties of granite that contain more than 
three ingredients, fuch as quartz, feldfpar, mica, and garnet : 
fuch fupernumerary ingredients, however, muft be con- 
fidered as accidental, and of too little importance to confer 
the diftin@tion of a particular name ou the granite in which 
they occur. " 
GRANINGE, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
Angermannland, on a lake; 40 miles N. W. of Hernofand. 
GRANITE, an aggregate rock, the eflential ingredi- 
ents of which are feld{par, quartz, and mica, being the 
fame as thofe of gneifs, from which granite differs chiefly 
in the arrangement of the three component parts: their 
being mingled without order or regularity, produces a gra- 
nular ftruéture, while that of gneifs is generally flaty. (See 
Gwetss.) It is, probably, this granular nature of the 
rock in queftion which has procured it its name ; though 
fome authors are of opinion that the word granite is tothing 
but a corruption of geranites, a name mentioned by Pliny, as 
that of a ftone of the colour of a ftork’s neck., The faét is, 
that the word granite, which is now adopted by almoft all 
European nations, originated with Italian antiquaries, and 
Tournefort was not the firft writer who makes mention of it. 
The three conftituent parts of granite vary with regard 
to their colour, fize, relative quantity, form, and frefhneis. 
The colour of this rock is generally more or lefs reddifh, 
becaufe the feldfpar, ufually the predominating part, is 
oftener of that than of. any other colour. Sometimes the 
feldfpar is greyifh and yellowith-white, and fo like the ad- 
mixed quartz, that it can be diftinguifhed only by its pecu- 
Jiar fracture and lultre.. It.has been obferved that the red 
colour occurs more frequently in the newer, while the grey- 
ifh-white appears to be more characteriltic of the older 
formation of granite. Alfo long continued expolition of 
granite to. the action of the atmofphere contributes to 
render its feldfpath pale or grey. Yellow and green feld- 
{par feldom occur,as ingredients of granite. —The colour 
of the quartz is ufually greyifh ; fometimes this part is per- 
fe&tly colourlefs and tran{parent, in which cafe, as the grains 
cannot be viewed by tranimitted light, it appears deep grey 
or black.—The mica is much more. frequently black or 
ey; than brown or perfectly white. 
Br ihe abfolute ize of the semediente of granite is fubject 
to confiderable variation; they, are feen from very large to 
very fine granular, the latter being more frequent in the 
newer formation. With regard to the relative fize of its 
conftituent.parts, we diflingujfh equally mixed from une- 
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qually mixed granite; the former being that in which the: 
magnitude of the three ingredients is nearly the fame. 

‘The quantity of thefe parts is equally various: fo that fome- 
times one, fometimes two of them predominate: upon the 
whole itis the feldfpar that is found in the greateft proportion, 
and the mica in the leaft. There are, indeed, fome varieties 
of granite in which the quartz or mica are entirely wanting. 
Such binary aggregations of the granitic kind have receiy- 
ed diftinét appellations by fome authors, Thofe of quartz 
and feldfpar, or feldfpar and mica, were called fimple gra- 
nites by Wallerius; femi-granites by Blumenbach; and 
Kirwan propofes to denote all thefe duplicates in general by 
the name granitell, {pecifying, when neceffary, the conftituent 
peculiar parts of each. “The aggregate of quartz and mica 
is called ge/lell-/tcin, or ffell-ftcin, by fome of the older German 
writers; and that of teld{par and mica, efpecially when the 
latter is of a brown or brownifh-red colour, and forms the 
predominant ingredient, has obtained the Finlandic name of 
Rapakivi. Such diGin&tions, however, are unneceffary and 
inapplicable, fince often in one and the fame granitic mafs 
the proportion and number of the component parts are feen 
confiderably to vary. Befides, there are many rocks enume- 
rated by authors as granitels, which cannot, with any pro; 
priety, be referred to granitic compounds ; fuch as feldf{par 
with hornblende, with nephritic ftone, with garnet, fteatite, 
or the fame feparately combined with quartz or mica. 

There is but very little variety in the form of the com- 
ponent parts: they are almoft always maifive and indetermi- 
nately angular, and feldom occur in the form of regular 
cryitals-- The feldfpar is found cryftallized in Bohemia, 
at Schlakkenwalde, near Carlfbad; at Tzeidler, in the 
Saatz diftri@ ; alfo near Hohenwalde, in Upper Palatinate ; 
at Ochfenkopf and Keffein, on the Fichtel-gebirge; at 
Schneeberg, in Saxony; in England; in the ifland of Arran, 
&c. The granite in which thefe feldfpar cryitals are feen, 
is often of {uch fine grain, and the quartz and the mica are 
fo intimately united with each other, that they form, as it 
were, a matrix for the cryftals: fuch granite is called porphy- 
ritic granite. Part of the pavement on Weitminfter and 
Blackfriars’ bridge confifts of this fpecies of granite. Some- 
thing like cryftallization of the quartz is now and then ob- 
ferved in granite, but itis always irregular. In the vari2ty, 
called graphic or Portfoy granite, in which the feldfpar 
conftitutes by far the greateft part of the mafs, and which 
contains mica in {mall groups, at great diftances from 
each other, the quartz is difpofed in fuch a manner, that 
when the rock is cut in acertain direGtion, it exhibits forms 
which bear fome diftant refemblance to written characters 3 
whence it has obtained its name. But by fome, neither the 
Portfoy nor Siberian graphic itones are confidered as true 
granites. —A fo, the mica is now and then found cryttallized 
in granite, fuch as in Siberia, at Waldheim, Metweida, Jo-- 
‘han-georgenftadt, in Bohemia, &e. 
of Mount St.Gothard, all the three conftituent parts ane 
faid to occur cryttallized together. 

The feldfpar is alfo fometimes found in the fhape of 
cuneiform concretions, reprefenting on their fra€ture a fur- 
face comparable to the paws of fome, animals, or to the petals 
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of flowers: this fingular variety comes from the neighbour- . 


hood of Breitenbrunn, in the Upper Ertzgebirge. 
With regard to the fre/hne/s or ttate of prefervation which 
thefe three ingredients exhibit, we have to obierve that the 


? feldfpar, which, in general, has a vitreous luftre and a perfe€tly . 


foliated fra€ture, is alfo feen in various ages of decompofi- 
tion; it occurs dull, earthy, friable, and even entirely difin- 
tegrated, in which {tate it is known by the name of porcelain- 
earth. "This difintegration takes place chiefly near the. a. 

ace 
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face cf granitic mountains, and in the immediate’ vicinity of 
veins. Granite, with feldfpar thus converted into an earthy 
‘Htate, is found in Cornwall, on the Hartz, at Burkardf- 
‘prin in Saxony, &c.; and it is probable to Mr. Emmer- 
ing that the giefs-ftein, (Saxum fuforium, Linn.) which, on 
account of its loofe texture, is made ufe of in the brafs foun- 
deries of Sweden and France, may be granite if a fimilar 
ftate of incipient decompofition. Alfo, the mica is fubject 
to difintegratior, efpecially when a&ted upon by fubterrane- 
‘ous water and vapours; the mafs into which it is thus con- 
verted is confidered as being of the nature of fleatite. In 
this flate it is found at Fichtelberg, in the Upper Palati- 
mate; and in the vicinity of Tornitz, near Carl{fbad, in 
Bohemia. 

Befides feldfpar, quartz, and mica, other foffils are found 

-admixed, which, not being confidered as effential, are generally 
‘diftinguifhed by the appellation of accidental ingredients. They 
are, f£. Shorl; the moft frequent of all. It occurs meflive 
and diffeminated, fometimes alfo cryftallized, and appears 
-principally to belong to the old granite-formation : it is 
found in feveral parts of Saxony, in Lower Bavaria, Upper- 
‘Palatinate, Wirtenberg, ‘T'ranfylvania, Cornwall, &c. ; 
2. Garnet: moftly in {mall grains. It occurs but rarely ; 
‘but has been found near Leipzig (in boulders), at the Grei- 
fenftein, and in the neighbourhood of Voigtsdorf, in the vici- 
nity of Freiberg, in Saxony, in Lower Bavaria; &c. An 
aggregate of quartz, mica, and garnets, is by the Swedes 
-ealled norka or murkiten. 3. Tinftone 3 frequent in-the 
granite of Geier, Zinnwald, &c. 4. Nephrit or jade ap- 
‘pears to occur not only in gneifs, but alfo with real granite, 
in Switzerland. 5. Rock cry{tal. 6. Beryl; in the ifland 
of Alba, and perhaps alfo in Siberia. 7. White common 
‘opal, fometimes occurs in the granite of Eibenftock in 
Saxony. 8. Topaze is fometimes feen, together with tin- 
ftone, in the granite of Zinnwald. 9g. Calcareous {par, 
very feldom. tro. Fluor-fpar, the fame; in Siberia, at 
Geier in Saxony. 11. Barytes, equally feldom ; in Swit- 
zerland. 

Foreign beds are lefs frequently met with in granite than 
inother rocks. ‘he more remarkable ones are thofe of 
tin-ftone, galena, and blende at Zinnwald on the Bohemian 
frontiers; the beds of mica, particularly in Silefia and 
‘Lufatia ; of quartz, and rock cryftalin Switzerland. Alfo 
beds of feldfpar are faid to occur in it. The green feld{par, 
called Amazon ftone, is found in large mafles in the granite 
of the Ural mountains of Siberia. 

Stratification of Granite—Though granite occurs frequent- 
ly as widely-extended mafles, in which the eye is unable to 
difcover any continued traces of parallel feparation ; yet 
there can be no longer any doubt that thofe geologifts, who 
abfolutely denied the exiftence of ftratified granite, were 
either entirely unacquainted with the ftru€ture of many of 
the European granitic mountains, or toe much influenced 
by the principles of their favourite theories, to allow the 
obferved traces of demarcation to be any thing but irregular 
and accidental rents and fiffures. Pini even endeavours, 
by mathematical figures, to prove the impoffibility of {tra- 
tification in granite. Notwithftanding all this, the ob- 
fervations of the moft eminent geologills appear to 
prove that fuch ftratification, even in the itriGelt fenfe of 
the word, isnot uncommon ; but it is often a matter of great 
difficulty, for an eye, unaccultomed to viewing the ftructure 
of mountains on a large {cale, to diftinguith the parallelifm, 
or to follew the obfcurely marked progrefs of the line of fe- 
paration of the ftrata, efpecially when they are of confider- 
able thicknefs. 

But inmany cafes, it would appear that this flratification 
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is tao diftinét to Teave any doubt upon the mind of the ob- 
ferver, ' Nothing can be more convincing than ‘the account 
given by Gruber of the ftratified nature of the granite 
compofinge the Riefengebirge, that feparates Silefia from 
Bohemia. The rocks that chiefly compofe this celebrated 
range of mountains ere granite and gneifs, which, on the 
higheft points, fuch as the Riefen and Schnee-kuppe, are 
{een in fourfold alternation. Mr. Gruber has afcertained the 
dip and dire€tion of the ftrata in eight places, and proved 
them to be perfectly diftin€&: from the rents which are fre- 
quently feen nearly at right angles with the lines of ftratifi- 
cation. 

From Sauffure’s obfervations, made on the feveral grani- 
tical pyramids or * aiguilles’’ of the Mont-Blanc, it would 
appear that all the’parts of this mountain are compofed of 
valt layers of granite perpendicular to the horizon, and di- 


rected from N.E. to S.E. Still more diftin@ this ftrati- 


fication appears on Mount St. Gothard. (See GotHarp.) 
According to Charpentier, Lefke, and others, alfo the granite 
of the whole of Upper Lufatia, and of feveral parts of 
Saxony, affects the ttratified ftru€ture. 

In a fimilar manner Mr. Gruber obferved the regular 
flratification near Carlfbad and Teplitz; and Dr. Reufs 
found the fame’in feveral other parts of Bohemia; fuch as in 
the Eger diftrict, where the {trata dipped north at an angle of 
18°; mm the Saatz diftrict at Lefchkau ; in the Leutmeritz 
diftri€t on the Saxon frontiers ; at the Wolfsberg, where the 
{trata run from two to fix feet in thicknefs ; as alfo in feveral 
places inthe diftriét of Buntzlau, towards the Riefengebirge. 
La Peroufe defcribes the granite of part of the Pyrenees 
as difpofed in layers or beds. 

In the north of Europe, fimilar regularity appears to’ 
prevail in the ftratification of granite ; thus, according to 
Cronitedt and others, in Sweden, on the Kinnékulle and 
Billing, in Weft Gothland, the granite (confitting moftly of 
red feldfpar, white quartz, and black and greemifh mica, in 
nearly equal proportion) is obferved in diftinG layers, with 
fuperincumbent ttrata of rocks of fubfequent formation. 

Pallas followed vaft and continuous layers of granite through 
whole traéts of mountains in Siberia: indeed, part of the 
granitic Ural mountains, in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Kolywan, are defcribed as having the appearance of huge 
artificial {tructures, in which the layers appear to be loofely 
piled on one another. 

Dr. Hutton fuppofed granite, when not fhiftofe in its 
ftructure, to be altogether unitratified ; profeffor Playfair, 
however, in his expofition of the Plutonic fyftem, fo far differs 
from the opinion of his ingenious friend, that he allows gra- 
nite to form ftrata alfo where it has no character of gneifs; 
and he thinks that this admiffion does not embarrafs the 
theory with any new difficulty ; but, on the other hand, he fuf- 
pects that the {tratilication afcribed by the Neptunifts to the 
granite mountains is, in many inftances, either an illufion, or 
at leaft fomething very different from what, in other ftones, 
is accounted ftratification. Profeflor Playfair found {trati- 
fied granite, in England, at Chorley Foreft, in Leicefter- 
fhire, where, particularly near Mount Sorrel, beds of granite 
are feen, holding the fame diretion with thofe of the fub- 
jacent “ horn-flone fchiftus ;”? and likewife at Faffnet-water 
in Berwickfhire, where the beds of granite run from about 
S S.W. to N.N.E. conformable to the {chiftus on either fide 
of them. Refpecting the granite mountains of Arran, we have 
it obferved by the fame philofopher that this {tratifica- 
tion appears doubtful. ‘The mountain of Goatfield, in that 
intereftingifland, appeared, contrary to what Mr. Jamefon had 
advanced in his «* Mineralogy of the Scottifh Ifles,”? without 
any veltige of {lratification in its granitic part, as did sack me 

whole 
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whole group of mountains to which it bélongs; for though 
he faw large tabular maffes, fometimes nearly vertical, fepa- 
rated by fiflures, they appeared to him to be much too irre- 
gular, too little extended in length and height, and vaitly 
too much in thicknefs, to be reckoned the effects of {ftrati- 
fication. As in the third volume of Jamefon’s “ Syttem of 
_Mineralogy,’’ Arran isnot mentioned among the localities 
where ftratified granite occurs, it would appear as if that 

eognofian does not lay any ftrefs upon his firft remark on 
the nature of the above-mentioned mountain. 

The relative age of the different varieties of granite has 
engaged the attention of feveral writers on geology ; but 
it muit be faid, that moit of the opinions that have been 
broached on this fubject, and the various ideas entertained 
by theorifts refpecting what they call regeneration of gra- 
nite, are too vague, or at leaft too little founded on actual 
obfervation, to be entitled to particular notice. Some geo- 
logifts on the other hand have abfolutely denied the exitt- 
ence of a fecond and third granite-formation. The Wer- 
nerian {chool admits three diftinét formations of granite. 
The firf or olde? is that which, of all rocks we are acquaint- 
ed with, is funk the deepeft into the interier of the earth, 
and which therefore may with propriety be confidered as 
the fundamental rock. This oldeit granite alfo conftitutes 
the higheit parts of the furface of the earth, and, thus eleva- 
ted, is generally furrounded, and, as it were, enveloped by 
other primitive rocks. It is frequently coarfe-grained and 
porphyritic. It occurs both flratified and unttratified ; and it is 
the latter which is often feen in large globular diftinét concre- 
tions of confiderable dimenfions, fuch as in feveral parts of 
Bohemia, in the Fichtelgebirge, in the ifland of Arran, &c. 

This formation is, of courfe, far more widely extended 
than thofe of amore recent origin. The /econd granite formation 
is confidered as occurring only in ves which never reach 
‘any of the newer rocks, but are confined to the oldeft for- 
mation. Such granite is marked with lefs regularity of 
ftructure, than what is obferved in the older formation ; at 
the fame time that it furpafles the newelt granite, both with 
regard to the regularity of arrangement, and fuperior firm- 
nefs of the conftituent parts. he ¢hird, or newef? granite- 
formation, 1s always found fuper-incumbent on older primi- 
tive rocks, often in an unconformable and over-lying pofi- 
tion: it alfo occurs in veins, which have been feen to inter- 
feét or traverfe veins of the fecond granite formation; as a 
certain criterion of the greater relative age of the latter. Its 
itructure, according to the charaéteriitic given of it by 
profeflor Jamefon, is very irregular ; it has a deep red co- 
lour, and contains fometimes grains of garnet, and often 
fragments of various primitive rocks of various magnitude. 
When it occurs in veins, thefe are, according to the fame 
author, not connected with any rock beyond the ftrata which 
they traverfe. Examples of this newett formation are, that 
at Greifenttein, a large group of fteep rocks between Ehren- 
friederf{dorf and Geier in the Saxon metalliferous mountains, 
where the coarfe granular and irregularly aggregated granite, 
compofed principally of feldfpar and quartz, with but a 
{mall portion of mica, occurs refting on mica flate, in an un- 
conformable and over-lying pofition: it contains nefts of 
quartz and feldfpar, as alfo fragments of gneifs and mica 
flate, from the fize of a cubic each, to that of 100 cubic 
feet and upwards) Another initance of this formation we 
have in the tin ftackwork at Geyer, where it is contained in 
a hollow of gneiis, and agrees in its characters with that of 
Greifenftein. Another portion of the fame formation, is 
that at Johanngeorgenftadt, Auerfberg, and Eibentitock, 
where, however, it occurs only in veins, which are from afoot 
to feveral fathoms wide, and are ufually traverfed by metalli- 


ferous and other veins. Mr. Mohs has given’a very good 
chara¢teriilic of this newer granite. Veins of the fame kind 
occur alfo in Bohemia, Upper Lufatia, at Mixella in the 
Alps, in the Shetland iflands, in Glen Morifon, and in the 
Highlands. 

The nature of the juft mentioned granitic veins is con- 
fidered in a different light by Dr. Hutton, according to 
whom all veins, whether they are cbvioufly connected, or 
whether they have no apparent connection, with any large 
maf{s of granite, are coeval with, and conftitute a part of the 
main body of what is called the oldeit granite by the follow- 
ers of the Neptunian fyitem. Mr. Playfair has given feve- 
ralexamples of veins invilibly conne¢ted with larger mafles; 
in thofe at the ifle of Coll, in the Hebrides, at Portfoy, in 
Cornwall, in Glen Tilt ; and of fuch as are vifibly connected 
with the main granitic body, in thofe occurring in the ifland 
of Arran, in Galloway, in Inyernefs-fhire, St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall. My. Jamefon, however, fays that he 
has convinced himfelf, after a very careful examination of 
the rocks of the ifland of Arran and of Galloway, that 
they do not afford a fingle initance of granite veins, 
fhooting from the oldeft granite into the adjacent rocks, 
nor of veins traverfing newer primitive rocks, as it 
has been infinuated to be the cafe with the granite veins 
in Glen Tilt. The fame author obferves 01 this occafion, 
that veins of feldfpar have been frequently confounded 
with granite veins, and he fubjoins fome obfervations on 
this fubject communicated by the late Dr.Mitchell, accord- 
ing to which there is a moft palpable difference between fup- 
pofed and genuine granite veins; the former being frequent- 
ly narrower than one inch, and commonly much ramified, and 
fometimes tortuous; but they conftantly adhere moit firmly 
to the adjacent ftone, and when they contain apparent frag- 
ments, the flaty itructure of thefe is ever conformable to that 
of the contiguous rock; while genuine granite veins never 
fall fhort of fome inches, are always pretty ftraight, feldom 
giving off branches: they have a diltinct feparation, and 
contain fragments of the adjacent rock, which lie promifcu- 
oufly; the granite is conilantly uniform, containing the 
three ingredients equally mixed; and Dr. Mitchell has 
always found it fmall-grained. “ The fuppofed granite, ac- 
cording to him, confiils of feldfpar, of a very unequal grain, 
inclofing fometimes fpots of mica, and rarely fpecks of quartz. 
From all which this mineralogiit concludes, that the Jatt men- 
tioned veins are nearly of contemporaneous origin with the 
rocks in which they are contained, and ought, therefore, to be 
coniidared as, and called, feldfpar veins. ‘ 

Although granite is the hardeft, and one of the moft du- 
rable rocks we are acquainted with, it is, neverthelefs, fub- 
je@t to difintegration, which manifefts itfelf not only in the 
crumbling of the furface of the expofed parts of granitic 
beds, but likewife in the feparatien of vait mafles, which, 
being di'united by the enlargement of the rents and fiffures 
that generally traverfe the granitic mountains, or crofs the 
{trata in a nearly vertical dire¢tion, are partly precipitated 
from their high fituation, partly difplaced in various manners, 
fo as to produce the appearance of huge artificial itruétures, 
and of other objects to which the fancy of the beholder may 
compare them. 

M. De Luc has feen on the Riefenbirge, in Silefia, a num- 
ber of pillars produced by fuch difintegration, both folitary 
and grouped together, in a ilraight line, and, at a diftance, 
prefenting the appearance of many high piles of gourds. 

The Adon-fholo mountains in Dauria, which confit of 
granite, are, according to Pallas, in many parts broken into 
all manner of fhapes, reprefenting vait ruins, grottos, and 
immenfe flat mafles piled on one another in all direétions. 
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-—-Several of the mountains are, as it were, ftrewed with 
blocks of granite, which, at a diftance, appear as numerous 
herds of cattle ; and it is this cireumitance which is faid to 
have procured this ridge the name of _Adon-thelo, a 
Mongole word, denoting herd-like mountains. All thefe 
detached rocks are fragments of the vatt ftrata of granite 
that compofe the greate{t part of the Dauric mountains. 
The fummits of the Goatfield and other mountains of 
Arran have the appearance of huge walls compoted of large 
granitic mafles. At Huelgouet, n Lower Brittany, we are 
informed by Monnet, as alfo in the Vofyes, enormous mafles 
of granite are feen piled on one another, and forming mott 
extraordinary groups. The granite being here divided 
into mafles by fiflures, which are filled up with granite pof- 
feffing lefs folidity, this latter is fooner ated upon by at 
mofpheric agency, whence, by its difintegration, the matfles 
become perfectly detached, and adopt various politions. 
But befides the accidental groups formed by the rolling 
down of the rocks, there are other groups of granitic rocks 
at Huelgouet, that appear to be in their natural, pofition, 
and many of them form an aflemblage of rock mafles, which 
have a perfectly rhomboidal form, and are regularly joined 
to each other by means of their correfponding planes. One 
of the infulated rocks in a group at Huelgouet, is called 
Pkerre branlante, or the rocking ftone: It is 21 feet long, 
feven fect high, and eight feet wide, and its cubical ponte 
is 1160 feet; it ts fo accurately poifed on the edge of ane 
other rock, which ferves for its bafe, that the {trength ofa 
few men fuffices to change its centre of gravity, and to 
communicate an ofcillatory motion to it. The phenomenon 
of the rocking floaes is not unknown in this country; the 
largeft is that feen at the Land’s End in Cornwall, where 
they are called Logan-ttones it weighs upwards of fixty 
tons, refling on another rock of granite of confiderable 
height clofe on the fea-fhore. « Lhe two ftones,’’ fays 
Mr. Playfair, who avails himfelf of this phenomenon among 
others to explain the migration of {tony mafles, “ touch 
but in a {mall fpot, their furfaces being confiderably convex 
towards one another, ‘The uppermoitt is fo nearly in an 
equilibrium, that it can be made to vibrate by the itrength 
of a man, though to overfet it entirely would require a vatt 
force. This arifes from the centre of gravity of the ftone 
being fomewhat lower than the centre of curvature of that 
part of it on which it has a tendency to roll; the confe- 
quence of which is, that any motion impreffed ow the ftone 
forces its centre of gravity to rife, (though not very confi- 
derably,) by which means it returns whenever the force 13 
removed, and vibrates backward and forward, till it is re- 
duced to reit. Were it required to remove the itone from 
its place, it might be mott ealily dene, by cutting off a 
part or blowing it away by gun-powder; the fone would 
then lofe its balance, would tumble from its pedeital, and 
might roll to a confiderable dittance, Now, what art is 
here fuppofed to perform, nature herfelf in time will Ps 
bably effect. If the waite on one fide of this great mafs 
fhall exceed that on the oppolite in more than a certain pro- 
portion, and it is not likely that that proportion will be 
always maintained, the equilibrium of the Logan-ttone will 
be fubverted, never to return. Thus "we perceive how 
motion may be produced by the combined action of the 
decompofition and gravitation of large mafles of rock, hy 

lt was probably from feeing the fantattical and imitative 
forms produced by granitic cliffs, and by the difintegration 
of granite, that M. Vitte framed his unfortunate eer 
re{pecting the pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins o . Spe 
polis, Palmyra, and Balbec, all which, together with the 
temple of Jupiter at Girgentum, the palaces of the Incas in 
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Peru, &c. &c. were confidered by that antiquary as produc. 
tions of nature. 

Granite is much lefs metalliferous than gneifs and other 
primitive mountains; but tin and iron abound in it. Bee 
fides thefe, feveral other metals oceur in it in {mall propor. 
tion, viz. gold, though very rarely, in Peru; native filver, 
almoft equally feldom, at Wittichen and Alt Wolfach, in 
the Black Foreft, near veins of filver and cobalt; copper ; 
galena, for inflance, at Schreiberfhaufen, at the foot of the 
Schueekuppe, in Silefia; Lifmuth, zinc, cobalt, manganefe, 
molybdena, arfenic, tungitein, and wolfram, all which occur 
generally in {mall veins; but tin, galena, and blende, are 
found in beds at Zinnwald in Saxony, and in Bohemia, 

As to the extent of granite over the world, it may be faid 
that fearcely any country we are acquainted with is entirely 
dettitute of that rock. In Afia we have the Uralian and 
Altaic mountains, with the Caucafus; in Africa, the Atlas, 
feveral mountains of Egypt, thofe of the Cape of Good 
Hope; in North America, fome mountains of New York, 
Pennfylvania, and Virginia; in South America, great part 
of the Andes, the mountains de los Mariches in the Carracas, 
the Cordilleras of Parima, Sierra Nevada deMerida, &c.; 
in Europe, the Seewoga mountains of Scandinavia, thofe 
of Finnland, the Carpathes, the Hartz, the Ricfen-gebirge, 
the mountains of Upper Lufatia, a part of the Saxon 
metalliferous mountains, (elpecially Eibenftock, Johan- 
georgenitadt, Schwartzenberg, Schneeberg, Ehrenfriederf- 
dorf, Geier, Nauendorf, Altenberg, and Zinnwald,) the 
Vichtel-gebirge, the Odeawald and Schwartzwald, the Alps 
of Swiflerland and Savoy, the Apennines, Pyrenees, the 
mountains of Corawall, &c. all which have granite for their 
principal conftituent rock. 

The uf made of granite 1s manifold; it is employed for 
building, paving, fteps, for troughs in itamping mills, for 
millitones, &c. 

The ufe of granite for archite€tural and economical pur- 
pofes is perhaps no where more amply difplayed than at 
Peterfburg, where not only the imperial and other palaces, 
but even ordinary dwelling houfes, have their lower parts 
lined with flabs of granite. The left bank of the great 
Neva, from the foundery to the gulf of Cronftadt, and 
both banks of the Fontanka and of the Catharine canal, 
are lined by high walls conitruéted of fuch labs of granite; 
as are many bridges over the Neva, baluftrades, &c. The 
pillars, ftairs, balconies, &c. in the palace of Cronftadt, 
are alinoft all of the finett kinds Q* granite. Thofe employ- 
ed for ornamental architecture are cut and polifhed by lapi- 
daries; but thofe intended for lefs delicate purpofes, fuch 
as common flabs, tteps, cylinders, troughs, &c. are worked 
by peafants, particularly by thofe ef Olonefk. The govern- 
ment towns, however, Mofcow not excepted, are too dif. 
tant from the chief granite mountains, to be enabled to 
make frequent ufe of that rock for the above purpofes. 

Granite has been more particularly applied, together 
with fienite, for the purpofes of architeSture and flatuary, 
by the ancients, efpecially by the Egyptians ; and many 
very interefting monuments of their {kill and patience are 
{till exifting in the colle@tions of antiquities. ‘ 

M. Brand has divided the different granites ufed in the 
arts after their predominant colours; the follow ing are the 
principal varieties, in which, however, the black and white 
kind is not included, one of its ingredients beng horn- 
blende, which affigns it a place among the fienites. See 
SIENITR. 

Grey Granite of Chef, in the department of the Rhine; 
it coniifts of white quartz and black mica, with large cryf. 
tals of rofe-coloured feldfpar. The columns of the Eglhife 
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d’Enée (ancient temple of Auguftus} at Lyons, are of this 
kind of granite, which has alfo been worked by the Romans. 

Grey Granite of Thain.—1t confilts of grey quartz, black 
mica, and white feld{par cryftals, which are fometimes from 
two to three inches long. The quarries of this granite are 
on the road from Lyons to Valence, on the right bank of 
the Rhone. It is very well adapted for the conftruction of 
large monuments. ‘he granite of St. Peray, not far from 
"Thain, is exactly like this, except that its feldfpar cryftals 
are of a rofe-colour. 

Grey Granite of Lavexxi—Found in the {mall ifland 
TLavezzi, near Bonifacio, S. of Corfica, in the ftraits that 
feparate this ifland from Sardinia. This granite is com- 
pofed chiefly of fmall irregular cryftals of feldfpar, mixed 
with a little black mica, befides which it contains alfo feld- 
fpar cryitals, of a milk-white colour. In the quarry of 
that ifland a large unfinifhed column is to be feen, which 
has been relinquifhed by the Roman workmen. 

Grey Granite of Elba.—Its grain is pretty uniform ; its 
colour fometimes approaches to light violet. There are 
four columns of this variety to be feen in the Mufée Napo- 
leon: they were taken out of the church which contained 
the tomb of Charlemagne, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The grey granites are much more common than. the 
green or greenifh, of which the following deferve to be 
mentioned. 

Antique green Granite.—Its predominant ingredient is 
white quartz, which contains here and there fome light green 
feldfpar. There is a column of it in the Villa Pamiili, near 
Rome. 

Fine grainetl antique Granite.—(Bafalte verd oriental.) The 
component parts of this work are fo minute and intimately 
blended, that they can fearcely be dittinguifhed by the naked 
eye. Its colour approaches to deep olive. It is very hard, 
and takesa fine polifh. The Egyptians have much employed 
it for the conftru€tion of monuments; and feveral itatues 
of it may be feen in the Capitol and the Villa Albani. 
There is another variety with white {pots, which is known 
at Rome under the name of Bafalto Orientale pidochiofo ; 
this is very rare, for there are but two columns of it in 
exiftence, namely, in the church of St. Pudentiana at 
Rome. Some varieties bearing that name are filenite. 

Granite of St. Chriftoph:—compofed of violet quartz, 
white feldfpar, and green mica. ‘bis magnificent rock is 
found at Oifans, inthe department of the Here. 

Corfican orbicular Granite.—This beautiful rock (which 
probably belongs to the fienite formation) was difcovered 
by M. Barral, im the ifland from which it derives its name. 
Its compofition is very extraordinary ; it has a balis of or- 
dinary grey granite, which, however, in molt parts, exhibits 
acontiderable portion of hornblende. But what more par- 
ticularly charaéterizes it, is a number of balls, of from one 
to two inches in diameter, each compofed of feveral con- 
centric and perfectly parallel layers, the outermoft of which, 
generally white, opaque, and two or three lines thick, is 
compofed of quartz and feldfpar, blended in various propor- 
tions, and exhibiting a radiated appearance, rather converg- 
ing towards the centre of the ball. 
which is of a greenifh-black colour, and about one line thick, 


is compafed of fine laminar hornblende ; and this is fucceeded - 


by a white, generally tranflucid quartz layer, of about four or 
five lines in thicknefs, inclufive of two or three very thin layers 
of hornblende, that are generally feen within the fub{tance 
of this third principal layer. Each of thefe layers is gene- 
rally of equal thicknefs in the whole of its circumference. 


Thefe three parts may be confidered as. the coating : the: 


interior of each ball is lefs defined than the furrounding 


The fecond layer, : 


layers; it confifts of a blackilh and a whitifh fubftance, the 
former furrounded by, and paffing into the latter, the centre 
of which is ufually a dark-grey fpot. 

The quarry of this rock is unknown, a fingle block only 
having been found in the gulf of Valinco, in Corfica: its 
weight was about 80 pounds; but it was foon broke into 
{mall fragments, which are. now diftributed among colleétors.. 
There is a beautiful vafe of it, one foot fix inches high, in 
the cabinet of M. Dedree. ‘he granite of Corfica is figured 
by M. Faujas de St. Fond, in his * Eflai de Géologie,”’ 
and in Mr. Sowerby’s ‘¢ Exotic Mineralogy.”’ 

Among the red granites, we have what is called red 
oriental granite, whieh, as ufually containing hornblende, 
often in large feparate patches, will be defcribed under 
SIENITE. , 

The red Granite of Ingria.—This granite, fays M. Patrin, 
is diltinguifhed from others in this, that the feldfpar, inftead 
of being in grains, or parallelopiped cryttals, as in moft 
other granites, conftantly appears in the fhape of round or 
oval pieces of from half an inch to two inches in diameter. This 
granite takes a very fine polifh, and in this {tate exhibits the 
feld{par in the fhape of white, round, or oval chatoyant {pots,, 
in a reddifh ground. he rock, which ferves as a pedeftal 
of the equeftrian itatue of Peter the Great, at St. Peterf- 
burg, is of this granite: the block was originally 32 feet 
long, 21 feet thick, and 17 feet long ; but, in order to give 
it its prefent fhape, imitative of a piturefque natural rock, 
it has been much diminithed in fize. This block was dif- 
engaged from a {wamp, about forty verlts from Peterf- 
burgh : its weight was calculated to be above three millions 
of pounds. We have feen feveral fragments that were 
detached from the very bleck forming the pedeftal of the 
ftatue ; but in none of them did we obferve the forn: 
afcribed by Patrin to the feldfpar. 

The public fummer promenade-garden at Peterfburg is: 
decorated with a fuperb colonade of this granite: the 
columns, which are fixty in number, are of the Tufcan 
order ; their fhafts, made of one piece, are about twenty feet 
high, and three feet in diameter. The ifland, called Kotlin- 
Oitrow, on which is the fortrefs of Cronttadt, is covered with 
blocks of this granite, the feldfpar of which is fometimes of 
the kind called Labrador-itone. 

Red Granite of the Vofges Mountains.—TVhis granite is com- 
pofed of large laminz ot rofe-coloured feld{par, grey grains 
of quartz, and {mall feales of mica. It has fo {trong a re- 

emblance to the Egyptian red granite, that it is difficult 
to diftinguifh them. Its quarries are on the heights of 
Montaujeu, near the Papean mountains, in the Vofges. 

Violet Granite of Elba.—The feld{par of this variety is in 
large violent cryftals. The pedettal of the equeftrian itatue, 
in the Piazza della Santiffima Annonziata at Florence, is 
made of it, as are alfo the fodes in the chapel of St. Lau- 
rence in the fame town. 

Rofe-coloured Granite of Baveno.—This beautiful granite 
confilts of flefh-coloured feldfpar, white quartz, and fome 
grains of black mica. Confiderable quarries of it are found 
on the borders of the Lago Maggiore, which are worked, 
without intermiffion, for {upplying Milan, and the whole of. 
the neighbouring country, with this granite. It takes a 
very fine polifh: here and there it exhibits ribbands, or 
zones, of a grey colour, which are compofed of the fame 
ingredients as the reft of the mafs, but reduced into very 
minute particles. Many columns, porticos, &c. are feen of 
it at Milan. F 

The name of graphic granite is given to thofe kinds in 
which the feldfpar forms large concretions, intermixed with 
grey, quartz-cryftals, exhibiting, when cut tran{verfely, a 
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gular figures, -moftly fhaped like a 7 5 while others are lefs 
regular, and bear a diftant refemblance to rude alphabetical 
writing. They are not confidered to be genuine granite by 
fome mineralogiits. 

Graphic Granite of Port/oy.—The feld{par is of various 
tints of pale flefh-red; the, quartz dark, but tranfparent, 
with now and then fome fmali particles of micas. This rock 
js minutely deferibed by Dr. Hutton. 

Graphic Granite of Siberia.—Its feld{par is of a yellowifh- 
white, or reddith colour ; the quartz, exhibiting figures fimi- 
lar to thofe of the quartz in the preceding fort, is of the 
variety called fmoaky topaze. Mica occurs init in {mall 
nelle, and black fhorl in acicular cryttals. 

Graphic Granite of Autun.—Ofa pale rofe-colour ;_quartz- 
eryttals grey, very numerous. — It is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Autun, department of Sadne-et-Loire, particularly 
at Marmagne. This, in M. Brand’s opinion, 1s the mott 
beautiful of all graphic granites. Another variety of this 
ftone is found at the fame place: its feld{par is white ; the 
quartz grey, in {mall cryftals; it is fufceptible of very fine 

olifh. 
Graphic Granite of Corfica.—Likewife of a rofe-colour ; 
but generally paler than that of Autun, from which it is alfo 
diftinguifhable, by its quartz-cryitals being “et and at 
greater diftance trom each other. It contains fome thinly 
difleminated bronze-coloured mica. . It takes a fine polifh. 

GRANIVOKOUS, anepithet or denomination given to 
fuch animals as feed upon corn, or any other grain or feeds. 

Granivorous animals are chiefly of the bird kind. Thefe 
have a peculiar provifion for the digefting of fo dry and hard 
a food. 

GRANNA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Smaland; 18 miles N.N.E. of Jonkioping. 

GRANO, in Biography, a performer on the trumpet and 
German flute, and a compofer of tunes for thofe inftruments, 
which had their day of favour in the early part of the laft 
century.. He wasa kind of mungrel dilettante, who during 
many years condefcended to make concerts and give leflons, 
en profefleur, always infinuating that it was merely for the 
pleafure of amufing the public and inftructing individuals. 
Grano’s trumpet march was long ufed by the Guards. 

GRANON, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the W. fide 
of the gulf of Bothma. N,. lat. 61° 5’. E. long. 17 5’. 

GRANSEE, a town of the Middle Mark of Branden- 
burg ; 30 miles N.N.W. of Berlin. N. lat. 52°59’. E. long. 
12 13. 
3GRANSO,.an ifland in the Baltic, near the E. coaft of 
Sweden. N. lat. 57° 46’. I. long. 16° 5’. 

GRANSON, a town of Switzerland, in a bailliage of 
the fame name, belonging to Bern and Friburg, fituated 
between the lake of Neufchatel and mount Jura, and re- 
markable for the battle in which Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, was defeated by the Swifs in 1476; 16 miles 
S.W. of Neufchatel. .N. lat. 46° 50’. E. long. 6 26% 

GRANT, Concessio, in Law, the regular method by’ 
the common law of transferring the property of incorporeal 
hereditaments, or fuch things of which no livery can be had. 
(Co. Litt. 9.) For which reafon all corporeal heredita- 
ments, as lands and houfes, are faid to lie in livery ; and 
the others, as adyowfons, commons, rents, reverfions, &c. 
to lie in grant. (Ibid. 172.) The reafon is thus given by 
Braéton (1. ii. c. 18.): ‘ ¢raditio, or livery, nihil aliud eft 
quam rel corporalis. de perfona in perfonam, de.manu in manum, 
tranflatio aut in poffelfionem induétio ; fed’ res incorporales, que 

unt ipfum jus rei vel corpori inharens,traditionem non-paliuntur:? 
Thefe, therefore, pafs merely by the delivery of the deed. 
And in figniories, or reverlions of lands, fuch grant, to- 


-conitru€tion of his grants when made. 
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gether with the attornment of the tenant, (while attorn2 
ments were requifite,) were held to be of equal notoriety 
with, and therefore equivalent to, a feoffment and livery of 
Jands in immediate pofleffion. It therefore differs.but little 
from a feoffment, except in its fubject-matter ; for the ope- 
rative words therein commonly ufed are “ dedi et concep,” 
«have given and granted.’? For the difference between 
gifts and grants, fee the article Girt. The king’s grants 
are matter of public record. (See Recorp ) No freehold 
can be given to the king, nor derived from him, but by matter 
of record. ‘To this end a variety of office’ are ereed, com- 
municating in a regular fubordination one. with another, 
through which all the king’s grants muft pafs, and be tranf- 
cribed, and enrolled; that the fame may be narrowly in- 
{pected by his officers, who will inform him if any thing’ 
contained therein is improper, or unlawful to be granted. 
Thefe grants, whether of Jands, honours, liberties, fran- 
chifes, or aught befides, are contained in charters, or letters 
patent. (See Parents.) The manner of granting by the 
king does no more differ from that by a fubjeét, than the 
‘ 1. A grant made 
by the king, “at the fuit of the grantee,” fhall be taken 
moft beneficially for the king, and again/? the party ; whereas 
the grant of a fubje¢t is conitrued mott ftrongly againff the 
grantor. It is therefore ufual to infert in the king’s grants, 
that they are made, not at the {uit of the grantee, but ‘ex 
fpeciali gratia, certa fcientia, et mero. motu regis ;"’ and 
then they havea more liberal conftru€tion.- 2. A fubje&’s 
grant fhall be conftrued to include many things, befides what 
are expreffcd, if neceffary for the operation of the grant. 
Thus, in a private grant of the profits of land for one year, 
free ingrefs, egrefs, and regrefs, to cut and carry away thofe 
profits, are alfo inclufively granted. (Co. Litt. 56.) And 
if a feoffment of Jand was made by a lord to his villein, this 
operated as amanumiffion (Litt. ¢ 206.) ; for he was other- 
wife unable to hold it. But the king’s grant fhall not enure 
to any other intent, than that which is precifely expreffed in 
the grant. As, if he grants land to an alien, it operates - 
nothing, for fuch grant fhall not alfo enure to make him a 
denizen, that he may be capable of taking by grant. (Bro.. . 
Abr. tit. patent. 62. Finch. L. 110.) 3. Whenit appears, 
from the face of the grant, that the king is miftaken, or de- 
ceived, either in matter of fact or matter of law, as in cafe 
of falfe fuggettion, mifinformation, or mifrecital of former. 
grants; or if his own title to the thing granted be different 
from what he fuppofes; or if the grant be informal ; or if 
he grants an eftate contrary to the rules of law; in any of» 
thefe cafes the grant is abfolutely void. (Freem 172. 
Yinch. 101, 102.) To prevent deceits of the king, with 
regard to the value of the eftate granted, it is particularly 
provided by the flatute 1 Hen. IV. c. 6. that no grant of 
his fhall be good, unlefs, in the grantce’s petition for them, 
exprefs mention be made of the real value of the lands. 
Blackit. Com. vol. ii. . 
GRANTHAM, in Geography, a townfhip of Upper 
Canada, in the county of Lincoln, fronting lake Ontario. 
GrantuaM, a market and borough town in the foke,° 
or- wapentake, of the fame name, in Kelteven divifion of 
the county of Lincoln, England, is fituated on the fide of 
the river Witham, on the ancient Roman road called Ermine 
fireet. The town comprifes four principal ftreets. ‘The 
church is an elegant ftone ftructure, confifting of a nave 
and two fpacious aifles, with large handfome pointed windows, 
and is celebrated for its lofty fpire, which is 273 feet in 
height.. The ftyle of architecture appears to be that of the 
thirteenth century ; though Mr. Gough obferves that the 
church was endowed by Hugh, bifhop of Lincoln, A.D. 
4K2 T1900, 
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z100. Beneath the church is a chancel-houfe, filled with 
human fkulls and other bones. Among feveral handfome 
monuments in this edifice, are, one to fir Thomas Bury, 
chief baron of the exchequer in the time of George I, 
and one to fir Dudley Ryder, chief juftice of the King’s 
Bench, in the fucceeding reign. The font exhibits a fine 
{pecimen of ancient {culpture. 

Grantham was incorporated under a charter granted by 
Edward IV. in 1463  whenit firft returned members to par- 
liament ; the reprefentatives are chofen by the freemen of the 
borough. The civil government is vefted in an alderman, a 
recorder, 12 common burgeffles, a coroner, an efcheator, 
and twelve fecond men, who are the common council. The 
jurifdiction of this corporation extends over the whole foke, 
comprehending twelve villages, and the alderman acts as 
fheriff of the town and foke, the fheriff of the county 
haying no authority within the foke and diltri& thereof. 
The guildhall was rebuilt under an aét of parliament in 
1787. A free-fchool was founded here by Richard Fox, 
bifhop of Winchefter, and further endowed by king 
Edward VI.; this fchool attra&ts attention, from the cir- 
cumttance of its having been a place of education to that 
luminary of f{cience, fir Tfaac Newton. Near the fouth en- 
trance into the town, on St. Peter’s hill, formerly ftood an 
elegant crofs, erected by king Edward I., in memory of 
Eleanor his queen, who died in 1290; this being one of the 
places where the corpfe was laid in {tate in its way for inter- 
ment in Weltminfter Abbey. Grantham is diftant from 
London 111 miles N., has a well fupplied market on Sa- 
turdays, and five annual fairs. In the return under the 
late population aét, the number of houfes is 631, occupied 
by 3303 inhabitants. 

A canal has been lately cut from Grantham to the river 
Trent, anextent of 25 miles. It is fupplied with water by 
means of large refervoirs made for that purpofe. The chief 
articles conveyed by this navigation are corn and coals. 
"Turner’s Hiftory of the Soke of Grantham, &c. Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, vol. ix. 

GranTHAM Canal, is the parliamentary name of an inland 
navigation about 33 miles long, in the counties of Notting- 
ham, Leicefter, and Lincoln, of which we gave an account 
in our article CANAL, and nothing material has occurred to 
be added thereto. 

GRANTOWN, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Invernefs ; 17 miles S. of Fores. 

GRANVILLE, Gerorce, baron Landfdown, in Bio- 
graphy, anobleman chiefly remembered asa poet, born in 
1667, was fon of Barnard Greenvill, one of the diftinguifh- 
ed family of Greenville or Granville, the latter mode of 
{pelling the name being introduced by the fubjeét of this ar- 
ticle, who is thereby feparated from the reft of his houfe. 
He fhewed very early talents, and was entered, in his 12th 
year, at Trinity college, Cambridge. In the fame year, he 
wrote a copy of verfes on the duchefs of York’s vifit to the 
wuiverfity, and on the acceffion of James II. he offered in- 
¢enfe to the new prince in three fhort pieces, of which Dr. 
Johnion fays, “ the firft is profane, and the two others 
fuch as a boy might be expeéted to produce.’’ In 1688, 
when an invafion was threatened, he was defirous of devot- 
ing his life to the fervice of James, and requefted his father 
to prefent him to the king for that purpofe. ‘The revolution 
fucceeded, andbeing pofleffed of neither intereft nor confi- 
derable fortune, he lived in literary retirement. During this 
period his dramatic works were chiefly compofed and acted. 
The firft of thefe was “ The Gallants,’’ faid by himlelf, by 
way of apology, to have been written at an age when fome 
perfons are but beginning to fpell. This was afterwards 
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brought forward in a more correét form, under the title of 
«© Once a Lover and always a Lover.’ His tragedy of 
“ Heroic Love,’’ founded onthe fable of Homer's Iliad, 
was acted the fame year with great applaufe from the wits’ 
and critics. On this occafion he was complimented in a 
copy of verfes from the pen of Dryden. When queen 
Anne cameto the crown, Mr. Granville emerged from the 
political obfeurity in which he had lived: his fortune was in- 
creafed by the death of his father, and that of his uncle, 
who left him an annuity. He was now elected a member of 
parliament for the borough of Fowey, and feeling the com- 
mon ardour of his countrymen of all parties again{t the am- 
bition of Lewis XIV., he joined other literary perfons in a 
tranflation of the Philippics of Demofthenes, to roufe 
the nation to oppofe the Philip of modern times. By the 
death of his elder brother fir Bevil Granville, in 1706, he 
fucceeded to a good eftate, and he continued to ferve in 
parliament, fitting as knight of the fhire for the county of 
Cornwall. On the change of adminiflration in 1710, he was 
appointed fecretary of war inthe room of fir Robert Wal- 
pole. He married in the fame year Mary, the daughter of 
the earl of Jerfey, then widow of Thomas Thynne, efq. 
Shortly after this he was introduced into the houfe of peers 
by the ftyle and title of lord Landfdown, baron of Bidde- 
ford, at the memorable creation of twelve peers, in one day, 
viz. December 31, 1711. The elevation, however, of 
lord Landfdown was not one of thofe which appeared very 
extraordinary, as two peerages had become extiné& in the 
Granville family. On account of his principles and con- 
duét he ftood high in favour of the queen, who made him a 
privy counfellor, comptroller and treafurer of the houfehold ; 
but the acceffion of George I. put an end to the power of 
his party, and deprived him of his place. He remaincd 
fteady to his former connections, protefling againit meafures 
which he deemed unconititutional, and in comlequence of his 
zeal he was regarded with a fufpicious eye, and was reckon- 
ed by people in power as a difaffe&ted man. Upon the 
breaking out of the rebellionin 1715, he was committed to 
the Tower, and kept confined in that fortrefs till February 
1717, when he obtained his liberty and refumed his feat in. 
the houfe of lords. In 1719 he oppofed with violence the 
propofed repeal of the bill to prevent occafional conformity 5 
his fpeech on the fubjeét he afterwards printed. Subfequent- 
ly to this a derangement in his private affairs, owing to the 
want of economy, obliged him to fpend fome years on the 
continent. During his abfence, the firft volume of bifhop 
Burnet’s “ Hittory of his own Times,” making its appear- 
ance, lord Landfdown undertook the vindication of the duke 
of Albemarle and the earl of Bath, from fome afperfions 
thrown upon them in that work. He alfo took occafion to 
vindicate his great uncle, fir Richard Greenville, from the 
unfavourable reprefentations of his conduét by lord Cla- 
rendon, and archdeacon Echard. On this occafion he pub- 
lifhed two tracts in 1732. In the fame year he publifhed a 
fplendid edition of his works, leaving out a comedy, which, 
on account of its licentioufnefs, had been objected to, and he 
alfo omitted to infert his fpeech againft occafional conformity. 
He now felt reconciled to the meafures of government, and 
to the change in the fucceffion, which formerly he had re- 
ipaeean horror. He went to court, and was graciouf- 
y received by queen Caroline, to whom he prefented his 
works, with fome elegant lines written in a blank leaf. He 
died Jan. 30, 1735, in his 64th year. In private life, lord’ 
Landfdown was amiable, polite, and candid. He was Jibe- 
ral in patronizing literary merit, and had the credit of being” 
one of the firit to recognize the rifing powers of Pope, who 
repaid him for his kindnefs by his dedication of Windfor 
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Foreft. His own talents, as a poet, were not of the firft 
order, but his works are ftill read with pleafure. He is 
chiefly known’as a writer of amatory pieces, moit of which 
are addreffed to Myra, the countefs of Newburgh, the ob- 
jet of his youthful paffion. Thefe are not either highly 
poetical nor ftrongly expreflive of feeling. Johnfon 
chara¢terizes his «* Efiay on unnatural Flights in Poetry,” 
as poflefling didactic merit, and his * Britifh Enchanters,’’ 
as lively and pleafing. He feems to think favourably like- 
wife of his epilogues and prologues, Biog. Brit. Johnfon’s: 
Lives of the Poets- 

GRranVILLE, in Geography. See GRANDVILLE. 

GRANVILLE, a county of North Carolina, in Hillfbo- 
rough diitrict, S. of Virginia, containing 14,015 inhabitants, 
of whom 6106 are flaves. Its chief town is William{burg, 
—Alfo, atownfhip of the county of Annapolis, in Nova 
Scotia, N. of Annapolis river, on the bay of Fundy, 30 
miles long ; firft fettled from New England.—Alfo, a towne 
fhip of Hampfhire county, Maffachufetts, about 14 miles 
W.. of Springfield ; incorporated in 1754, and containing 
2309 inhabitants. — Alfo,a poft-town in Wathington county, 
New York, containing 3175 inhabitants. 

GRANVILLE, or Greenville, a flourifhing town in Meck- 
lenburg county, Kentucky. 

GRANVILLE's River, a river of the land of Egmont, 
or New Guernfey, which runs into the fea, S. lat. 10° 42'. 
E. long. 163° 58’. 

GRANULATED Or. See Qin. 

GRANULATION, in Chemi/ry, an operation. perform- 
ed on metals, whereby they are reduced into {mall grains or 
globules. 

It is done by melting them, and when in fufton, cafting 
them froma certain height into cold water ; in which they 
congeal into granules, as required, and are hereby rendered 
more eafy to be diflolved. The beft way is to pour the 
fluid metal through acullender, or anew birchen broom, or 
to agitate the water with a broom, thus giving it a circular 
motion while the metal is poured in. Copper is granulated 
for making brafs in a cylindrical wooden refervoir, four or 
five feet deep, in which a circular brafs or copper bottom 
may be ceed or lowered by means of a chain. The refer- 
voir 1s covered with acopper lid, in the middle of which is a 
hole half a foot in diameter, intended to receive an iron ladle 
pierced with holes and coated with clay. The refervoir 
being filled with water, the melted copper is poured through 
the holes in the ladle into the water ; where it is broken by 
its fall into fmaller drops or grains, rendered folid by the 
cold water, and colleéted in the moveable bottom, which is 
raifed by the annexed chain, that the granulated copper may 
be taken out. Macquer, Did. Chem. Eng. edit. art 
Brafs. See Brass. 

Lead, tin, and brafs, which are very brittle, when they 
are fo hot as to be almoft fufed, may be granulated by pour- 
ing them, ina {tate of fufion, into a box, the inner furface 
of which is rubbed with powdered chalk, and by fhaking 
the box : the metals in the box are no fooner become folid, 
and confequently very brittle, than they are fhivered, by 
being dafhed againft the fides of the veffel into a fine dutt. 
Silver and gold, and the more tenacious metals, muft be 
granulated in either of the firlt methods above-mentioned, 
with water. Cramer, Art of Aff. p. 70. 

The term granulation is alfo applied to gun-powder : which 
fee. 

The granulation of common fowling fhot confifts merely 
in: caufing the fufed metal to fall in equal {pherical drops into 
water. The lead is melted with the addition of a fmall 
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proportion of arfenic, which being reduced to a metallic 
{tate, by means of greafe ftirred in during the fufion renders 
it lefs uid. An oblong fhallow veffel of iron, perhaps 10 
inches wide, 14 long, and 2! deep, called a « Card,” Rito fs 
bottom is pierced with holes, proportionate to the fize of the 
fhot, is placed at the height of from one to three. inches 
over the furface of a tub of water, covered with a thin lin: 
of oil. The card is previoufly heated to the temperature of 
the metal, by immerging it in the cauldron ; anda ftratum of 
foft drofs or fcorie, found on the furface of the fufed 
alloy, is then placed on its perforated bottom, and beine 
flightly prefled down with the ladle, forms a kind of filter 
which partly chokes up the apertures, and prevents the ies 
tal from flowing through them in continuous ftreams. The 
fufed metal is then poured by ladle-fulls into this veffel ang 
appears, notwithttanding, to run through it with confiderable 
velocity ;. fo that it feems difficult to believe, that it falls in 
feparate drops, till one is convinced by taking up a quantit 
of fhot from the bottom of the water. The smipertoetibie 
to which this. fhot is fubject, are remedied in the patent fhot 
the manufacture of which differs from that of the precedin ; 
kind, in the addition of a larger portion of arfenic, which 
varies according to: the quantity of the lead, in dropping it 
from fucha height, that it becomes folid before it enters the 
water,.which is from 40 to 100 feet. Befides, it is firft dried’ 
and fifted. It is then boarded, which confitts in {eattering ie 
en feveral polifhed fabs, or trays of hard wood; with rimsin 
the form of a IT, except that the fides converge towards the 
lower part, to which a flight inclination and alternate motior: 
ia their own planes are given by boys employed in the manu-- 
facture. The thot, whofe form is imperfeét, are detected b 
the fluggifhnefs of their motion, and remain behind, whilft the 
others roll off from the board. 'The laft operation is the po- 
liuthing ; which is performed by agitating the fhot with the 
addition of a very {mall quantity of black-lead, not exceed- 
ing two {poonfuls toa ton, in an iron veflel, turning on an: 
horizontal axis, like a barrel churn. It does not appear that’ - 
any higher degree of perfection than that which is thus at- 
tained remains to be defcried. The argentine brilliancy of 
the fhot when newly made, the beautiful accuracy of its” 
form, and the curious in{tance of inanimate ta@ics which. 
it prefents when fcattered on a plate, renders it even an- 
agreeable objeét of contemplation. Nicholfon’s Journal 
vol.. 1. gto. 
Granvtation.. In Surgery, granulations are the {malt 
eminences.of new animal matter, with which the cavities of 
fores and wounds become filled up in the procefs of healing. 
Granulations, according to Mr. Hunter, are formed by an. 
exudation of the coagulating lymph from the veffels, into 
which new fubftance the old veilels very probably extertd, at 
the fame time that entirely new ones are generated in it, 
Hence granulations are exceedingly vatcular, perhaps more: 
fo than almoft any other animal fubitance. Mr. Hunter in- 
forms us, that he noticed upon a fore a white fubitance, ex. 
actly fimilar in every vifible refpe@ to coagulating lymph. 
He did not attempt to wipe it off, and the next day of © 
drefling he found this very fubftance vafeular; for, on touch- 
ing it with a probe, it bled freely. He obferved the fame 
appearance on the furface of a bone that had been laid bare. 
He once {craped off fome of the outfide of one of the bones 
of the foot, in order to fee if the furface would granulate, 
The following day he remarked, that the [craped part was 
covered with a whitifh fubftance, having a tinge of blue, 
When he paffed his probe into it, he did not feel the bone 
bare ; but only its refiftance. He conceived this fub{tance 
was coagulating lymph, thrown out in confequence of in- 
flammation,, 
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fiammation, and that it would be forced off when fuppura- 
tion came on; but on the fucceeding day he found it vaf- 
cular, haying all the appearance of healthy granulations. 

The veffels of granulations firft pafs to their bafis from 
the original parts, whatever thefe may be, and then run in 
nearly parallel lines to their external furface, where they feem 
as if they ended. 

The furface of the new fubftance continues to have the 
fame difpofition for the fecretion of pus, as the parts from 
which it itfelf was produced. Granulations are very con- 
vex, which is an appearance the very reverfe of what happens 
in ulceration, or while a fore is increafing in fize. They ap- 
pear rough, in confequence of having a great many points or 
{mall eminences, and they are deemed the more healthy, the 
{maller fuch points are. : 
* Healthy granulations are of a deep florid red colour, a 
circumftance which might lead one to fufpect, that the colour 
was principally owing to the arterial blood ; but Mr. Hunter 
was of opinion, that this appearance only denoted a brifk 
circulation in the new-formed fubftance, the blood not having 
time to become dark. 

When granulations are naturally of a livid red, they are 
commonly ushealthy, and fhew a languid circulation. Such 
appearances may often be induced by pofition, and we fre- 
quently fee it take place on fores of the leg, when the limb 
is not kept in a horizontal pofture. In this circumitance, 
the new-formed veffels are incapable of fupporting the in- 
creafed column of blood, and of aéting uponit. The flag- 
nation allows the change of colour to happen, and the alte- 
ration, in all probability, takes place both in the arteries and 
veins. Here may be feen the reafon why fore legs are fre- 
quently very backward in healing, when the patient is fuf- 
fered to put his foot onthe ground, or to walk about. 

Healthy granulations, fituated on an expofed or flat fur- 
face, rife nearly even with the furface of the furrounding 
fkin, and often.a little higher ; and in this tate they are al- 
wavs of a florid red colour. When they exceed this height, 
and affume a growing difpofition, they are then unhealthy, 
and they become {oft and {pongy, without any difpotition to 
form fkin. 

Granulations always have the fame difpofition as the parts 
upon which they are formed ; and take on the fame mode of 
action. If it is a difeafed part, they are difeafed ; and if 
the difeafe be of any fpecific kind, they are alfo of the fame 
nature, and, of courfe, produce matter of. the fame quality. 

When granulations are healthy, they are always prone to 
unite with each other, the great ufe of which is -to bring 
about the union of parts, fomewhat like what is the refult 
of union by the firit intention. See Wounps. 

The difpofition which granulations have to unite with each 
other upon coming into contact, without the appearance of 
any intermediate animal fubftance, is perhaps effected, as 
Mr. Hunter conjeétures, in the following manner. When 
two found granulations approach together, the mouths of 
the fecreting veflels of the one coming to oppofe the mouths 
of fimilar veffels of the other, they are ftimulated into ac- 
tion, which is mutual; fo that a kind of fympathetic at- 
traétion takes place, and as they are folids, the attraction of 
cohefion is eftablilhed between them. This has been termed 
inofculation. ‘The veffels thus joined are. altered from fe- 
ereting to circulating. There are fome other furmifes ha- 
zarded by Mr. Hunter refpeéting the rationale of this mi- 
nute procefs of nature ; but the curious reader mutt refer for 
them to the author’s own relation of the fubject. 

Mr. Hunter informs us, that he has feen two granulations 
on the head, viz, one from the dura mater after trepanning, 
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and the other from the fcalp, unite over the bare one, whiele 
was between them, fo ftrongly in twenty-four hours, that 
fome force was required to feparate them, and when fepa= 
rated, they bled. 

The inner furface of the fin, in cafes of abfeefles, not 
only does not readily granulate, but does not readily unite 
with the granulations underneath. Hence the frequent forma 
tion of fiftule and finufes. 

Unhealthy granulations have not an equal tendency to” 
unite with each other: a fmooth furface is formed, whick 
continues to fecrete matter. Thus, Mr. Hunter regarded 
the internal furface of a fiftulous ulcer as, in fome degree, 
fimilar to the inner furface of the urethra, when it is forming 
the difcharge commonly called a gleet. Such fores have no 
difpofition in their granulations to unite, and nothing can’ 
produce an union between them, but altering the difpofition’ 
of thefe granulations, by exciting a confiderable inflamma- 
tion and probably ulceration ; fo as to form new granulations,' 
by this means give them a chance of falling into a found 

ate. 

It is alfo noticed by Mr. Hunter, that granulations are 
not furnifhed with fo much power as parts poflefs. which are 
originally formed. Hence they more readily ulcerate and 
flough. He ftates, that they not only fhew the condition 
of the part in which they grow, or the condition in which 
they are themfelves, but alfo, how the conftitution is affect-' 
ed by many difeafes. 

The fame author has made fome obfervations refpeGting 
the longevity of granulations. He fays, that they often 
feem to be formed with only itated periods of life, and thofe 
much fhorter, than the life of the part, on which fuch gra- 
nulations are fituated. ‘Their life, indeed, does not appear 
to be fo fhort, when cicatrization can be accomplifhed ; but’ 
while a fore is in a granulating ftate, they frequently perifh’ 
without any vifible caufe. ‘Thus, fays Mr. Hunter,'a per- 
fon may have on his leg a fore, which granulates well, the’ 
granulations have a healthy appearance, the fkin is forming” 
round the edges, and every thing promifes well, when, ail 
at once, the granulations become livid, lefe their life, and 
immediately flough off. In fome inftances, they are deftroy= 
ed, partly by ulceration, and partly by mortification. Then 
new granulations are frequently produced, and go through. 
fimilar changes. Sometimes this happens three or four times® 
in the fame perfon. Mr. Hunter in vain tried various me- 
thods for rendering the granulations in fuch cafes more du- 
rable. : 

Suppuration and granulation are effential for the cicatriza-~ 
tion and union of almoft every wound, which has not been 
united by the firft intention: a few {mall wounds and’ 
{cratches, which heal under a fcab, being the only excep=" 
tions. me 

Our author, in the following feétion of his treatife on the 
blood, notices, that cicatrization feems to be in view immedi- 
ately after the granulations are formed. The parts which had 
receded, in confequence of a-breach being made in them, by 
their natural elafticity, and, probably, by mufcular contrac-" 
tion, now begin to be brought together by this new fubflance, 
which foon contraéts. The contraétion takes place in every ' 
joint, but principally from edge to edge, which brings the cir- 
cumference of the fore towards the centre, fo that the fore 
becomes {maller and fmaller, although little or no new {kin 
may be formed. 

The tendency in the granulations to contraét is, in fome’ 
degree, proportioned to the general healing difpofition of the 
fore, and the loofenefs of the parts, on which they are form- 
ed. When new fkin cannot be produced, the granulations 


do 
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do not fo readily contrat, and, therefore, Mr. Hunter infers, 
that their contraction and the produétion of fkin are pro- 
bably efieéts of.one caufe. The induration, occationed by 
inflammation, retards the contra¢tion of granulations, though 
Mr. Hunter was inclined to think, that the circumftance 
“did not arife fo much from a mechanical principle, as from 
‘the diminution of the difpofition to the procefs occafioned 
by the inlammation itfelt. . Granulations, however, as the 
fame writer explains, are fometimes undoubtedly retarded in 
their contraction by mechanical caufes, when formed on 
parts naturally fixed, fuch as a bone; for inftance, on the 
fkull, the fhin, &c. 

' When, by reafon of a lofs of fubftance, there is a deep 
hollow fore, and the contraétion of the granulations is con- 
fiderably advanced, before they have had time to rife as 
high as the fkin, the edges of the latter part are generally 
drawn down, and tucked in by it, in the direction of the 
excavated furface of the fore. \ 
“If it is a cavity or abfcefs, which is: granulating, with 
only a fmall opening, as often happens when the furgeon 
has neglected to make a free aperture, the whole circum- 
ference contracts, like the bladder of urine, till little or no 
cavity remains ; and if any cavity is left, when the granula- 
‘tions can contract no further, they unite with fuch as are 
oppofite to them. _ } : } 

This contraction in the granulations, fays Mr. Hunter, is 
continued till the whole of a fore is healed, or fkinned over ; 
but it happens in the greatett degree in the beginning, when 
there is lefs refiftance in the furrounding parts. 

The contraction of granulations may often be aflifted by 
art, namely, by ufing bandages, which tend to puth, draw, 
or keep the ficin near to the fore which is healing. 


Befides the contraétile power of the granulations, there 
is a fimila~ power in the furrounding edge of the cicatrizing 
fin, which affilts the contraétion of the granulations, and is 
even more confiderable, drawing the mouth of the wound 
together like a purfe, and fometimes, when the furface of the 
fore is high, grafping the granulations. 

The contractile power of the fkin is chiefly confined to 
the very edge, where it is healing. ‘The furrounding old 
ficin either does not contract at all, or not much, as 18 evi- 
dent from its being thrown into folds and plaits, while the 
new flcin is {mooth and fhining. The original flin, having 
little or no power of contraction, is a reafon why round 
fores cannot fo readily heal as long ones. 

Mr. Hunter has explained, that the ufes, arifing from the 
contra¢tion of granulations, are various. It facilitates the 
healing of a fore, as there are two operations going on at 
the fame time, viz. contraction and fkinning. It avoids the 
formation of much new fkin, an effect which is very evident 
in all fores which are healed, efpecially in found parts.. When 
a thick thigh, feven or eight inches in diameter, has been 
amputated, the furface of the fore is of the fame width ; yet, 
in the end, the cicatrix will be no broader than a crown- 
piece, in confequence of the old fkin becoming drawn over 
the ulcer, by the contractile power of the granulatiogs. 
The advantage of this is confiderable, fince fuch parts as are 
originally formed are always much fitter for the purpofes of 
life than thofe which are newly formed. 

After all, a fore is covered with fkin, the fubftance, which 
is the remains of the granulations on which the new fkin 1s 
formed, {till continues to contract, till hardly any thing 
more is left than what the new flin ftands upon. This is a 
very {mall part, in comparifon with the firft formed granula- 
tions, and, in time, it lofes moft of its apparent vellfels, be- 
coming white and ligamentous. All new-healed fores are at 
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firft redder than the common fkin, but afterwards become 
much whiter. 

As the granulations contra, the furrounding old fkin is 
ftretched to cover the part which is deprived of integuments. 
At firft, the ficin is brought little further than into the pofi- 
tion from which it had receded, on the occurrence of the 
‘wound ; but afterwards it becomes drawn much more con- 
fiderably, being ftretched and elongated. See Hunter’s 
Treatife on the Blood, Inflammation, &c. chap. 7. 

GRANULES, in Geology, is a term which Mr. White- 
hurit, (« Enquiry,” rft edit. p. 180.) and others, employ to 

‘exprefs the grains or minute lumps of {tony matter, com- 
poling the fand ufually found on the furface of valleys, and 
which is formed by attrition and the grinding down of 
{tones of different kinds. 

GRANULOSE Roors, are thofe compofed of fmaller 
knobs than the grumofe ones, and refembling fo many grains 
of corn; of this fort is the white faxifrage. 

GRANUM Virinr, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authors to the turpentine-tree. “The fruit of this tree is 
reddifh while unripe ; but as it ripens, it becomes of a deep 
blueifh-green colour, and hence the name. 

GRANZA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
country of Magadoxa. 

GRANZOW, atown of the Ucker-Mark of Branden- 
bury; 8 miles S. E. of Prenzlow. ; 

GRAO, a port of Spain, in Valencia, which carries 
on a coalting trade along the Mediterranean 3 on one 
fide, on the coaits of Catalonia, Rouflillon, Languedoc, 
as far as Marfeilles ; and on the other fide, to Alicant, Car- 
thagena, and. Malaga: fome veffels even pafs the ftraits of 
Gibraltar, into the Atlantic, and go to Cadiz; and fome- 
times they go round Portugal as far as the ports of Galicia. 
The largeft of thefe fhips are from 5 to 60 tons, each hav- 
ing a crew not excceding 11 men, They carry out wines, 
filk, wool, dry fruits, and kali; and return: with linens, 
woollens, ionmongery, fpicés, and corn.. Grao is pleafant 
in fummer, on account of the fea-baths, which draw together 
a great number of people for health or amufement. 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See Vine and Wine. 
See alfo Curranrs and Ratsins.. 

Grape Hyacinth. See Hyacintu. 

Grape, Mangrove or fea-fide.. See Coccorosa. 

Grapes, Wolf See Lycosrapny.™. 

Grave-galls, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by: au- 
thors to a fpecies of protuberances, reiembling clufters of 
grapes, and when ripe of a reddifh colour, which are found 
hanging from the oak at fome feafons of the year.. Thefe 
are genuine galls, though of a peculiar kind, and owe their 
origin to a very {finall four-winged black fly. See Garts.. 

Grarryhot, in Artillery, is a combination of {mall thot, 
put into a thick canyas bag, and corded ftrongly together, 
fo as to forma kind of cylinder, whofe diameter is equal to 
that of the ball adapted to the cannon.. The number of: 
fhot in grape varies according to the fervice or fize of the 
guns: in fea-fervice nine is always the number; but by 
land it 1s increafed to any number or fize, from.an ounce and 
a quarter in weight to three or four pounds. In fea-fervice, 
the bottoms and pins are made of iron, whereas thof ufed 
by land are of wood. 

Grare-fone, Botrites, is a fort of ftalagmites, which 
effervefces with acids, according to Dr. Grew, “ Rarities of - 
Gretham College,” p. 304. It is alfo the name of certain- 
botroidal ftala¢tites, which are fometimes met with, pendant. 
from the roofs of caverns in lime-ftone diitriéts. 

Graves, in the A/anege, a term ufed to fignify the arrets or 
mangy tumours that happen in a horfe’s legs. sce ah 
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GRAPHICAL Penspecrivs, in Optics, is an inftrument 
defcribed by Mr. Martin, confitting of a tube pee 
two convex lenfes, which are placed at twice their focal dif- 
tance from cach other ; and in their common focus is another 
glafs, divided into equal parts with the point of a diamond. 
Though this inftrument does not magnify any objet, yet 
the angle under which an objeét is feen 1s eafily known by 
it ; and fince this angle vanes with the diftance of objects, it 
is eafily applied to the purpofe of meafuring inacceffible 
heights and diftances ; and fince the field of view is divided 
into equal {quares, it is ufeful in drawing the perfpedtive 
appearance of objects. Moreover, as all foreign light 1s ex- 
cluded by the tube in which thefe lenfes are inclofed, pic- 
tures feen through it have a fine relievo, on which account, 
and alfo becaufe objects appear inverted through it, the 
images of a camera obfeura are viewed with it to peculiar ad- 
vantage. Ifa lens of a greater focal length be fixed ata 
proper diftance from the centre.of the tube, this inftrument 
will be a telef{cope, and will magnify the prints which are 
looked at through it ; and if a {mall lens be ufed, it will be 
a microfcope, and the fame micrometer will ferve for them 
both. Martin’s Optics, chap. xvil. p. 280, &c. 

GRAPHIDA, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which fome 
authors have called the morochthus, or French chalk. 

GRAPHIS, in Botany, from yex>a, to write, a name in- 
vented by Adanfon, who is pleafed to fpell it grafis, and 
adopted by Ehrhart, for the various {pecies comprehended 
under the Lichen fcriptus of Linnzus, and which conftitute 
the very diftint genus of Opegrapha in Acharius; fee Eng. 
Bot. v. 25, 26. t- 1753, &c. 

GRAPHISCUS, in the Writings of the Anctents, a name 
given to an inftrument ufed for extracting darts from wounds. 
Tt is faid to have been the invention of Diocles, and is de- 
{cribed by Celfus. 

GRAPHITE. See PiumsBaco. 

GRAPHOIDES, ypxPiosdn, in Anatomy, an appendage 
‘of the bones of the temples, long, {mall, fharp, and a little 
crooked, like a cock’s {pur ; called alfo ffy/oides. 

The fame name is fometimes alfo applied to the mufculus 
d gaftricus. 

‘Likewife to an extenfion of the brain, 
ing pen. 

GRAPHOMETER, a name which fome authors, par- 
ticularly the French, give to a furveying inftrument, by us 
commonly called a femicircle 5 which fee. Mr. Nicholfon, in 
the fifth volume of his « Journal,” 8vo. has defcribed, and 
jlluftrated by appropriate figures, a fubterranean grapho- 
meter, invented by M. Komarzowfki, F. R. S. and pre- 
fented to the National Inftitute of France. It isa fimple 
contruction of the common ftheodolite (which fee), and is 
calculated to anfwer the author's intentions in operations 
like thofe of mining, where great accuracy is not required. 
In vol. i. of the fame “Journal,’? we have the defcription 
ef an inftrument refembling a graphometer, invented by 
Cit. Carangeau, for determining the mutual inclination of 
the faces of a cryftal, or its prominent angles; it confifts 
of two concentric, equal quadrantal ares joined by a hinge ; 
to which are applied compafs-legs or radii, capable of 
being fhortened to apply to {mall cryftals, &c. See Go- 
wioMETER. See alfo, Plate VI. Cryflallography, fig. 93- 

GRAPNEL, or GnrariinG, on Ship-board, a kind of 
{mall anchor for boats er gallies to ride by. It differs from 
ether anchors, as having four or five flukes and no fnack, 
though there are fome with three flukes, with which they 
ufe to fweep for haw fers or {mall cables. In men of war 
alfo, the grapnels, or at lealt a lighter kind of them, whofe 
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flukes are furnifhed with ftrong barbs on their points, are 
ufed to be thrown into an enemy's fhip, in order to catch 
hold of fome of her gratings, rails, gun-wales, &c. this is 
done in order to boarding of her. They are particularl 

ufeful in fire-fhips, and called fire-grapplings. y 

GRAPPLE, inthe Manege. A horfe is faid to grap- 
ple with one or both legs, when he catches or raifes them 
more haitily and higher than ordinary, as if he were cur- 
vetting. 

GRAPTOLITHI, in Natural Hiffory, are the petrificata 
fiéta of Linnzus and others ; as dendritz, landfcape-marble. 
dendropotamites, &c. all which, according to Mr. William 
Martin, « Outlines,’’ p. 8. fhould be excluded from the 
lift of extraneous foffils. 

GRASS, Gramen, in Botany, See Gramina. 

To enumerate all the fpecies of grafs which are found 
growing naturally in England, would greatly exceed the 
bounds which can be allowed for this article ; it will fuffice, 
therefore, to mention a few fpecies, which are either ufed a 
medicine, or cultivated as a pabulum for cattle ; for there 
is fearcely a pafture in this country where great numbers 
of different fpecies are not to be found intermixed. Mr. 
Ray has ranged them in the following order, oz. wheat 
grafs, rye-grafs, darnel-grafs, panick-grafs, canary-grafs 
fox-tail grats, cat’s-tail grafs, hedge-hog grafs, crelted: 
grafs, oat-grafs, cock’s-foot-grafs, buck-grafs, and millet- 
grafs. Thefe and other graffes Linnzus has arranged into 
diftiné&t genera. See the foilowing articles : 

Grass, Arrow-headed. See TRIGLOCHIN. 

Grass, Bent. See AcGrostis. 

Grass, Bird. See Brro-gra/s. 

Grass, Canary. See PHALARIS. 

Grass, Capon’s-tail. See Frsruea. 

Grass, Cat’s-tail. See PuLteum. 

Grass, Clover. See TREFOIL. 

Grass, Cock’s-tail. See Dactytis. 

Grass, Cotton. See ERIopHORUM. 

Grass, Couch. See Triticum. 

Grass, Crefled. See Doa’s-tail-gra/s and Cyxosurus. 

Grass, Dog’s. See Triticum and Acrostis. 

Grass, Sea-dog’s, a name fometimes given to the double 
{piked fecale, or rye. See SECALE. 

Grass, Dog’s-tail. See Doc’s-tail-grafs and Cynosurus 

Grass, Fefcue. See Festuca. 7 

Grass, Fox-tail. See ALOPECURUS. 

Grass, Goofe. See AspERuGo. 

Grass, Hair. See Aira. 

Grass, Hare’s-tail. See Lacurus, 

Grass, Knot. See PoLyGonum. 

Grass, Knot, German. Sce SCLERANTHUS. 

Grass, Knot, Mountain, and Verticillate. 
CEBRUM. 

Grass, Love, or Quaking. See Briza. 

Grass, Meadow. See Poa. 

Grass, Hard meadow. See Cyxosurus. 

Grass, Millet. See Mirrum. 

Grass, Oat, a name given to a {pecies of the feftuca, 
See alfo AvENaA. 

Grass, Panic. See Panicum. 

Grass of Parnaffus. See Paunassta. 
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Grass, Pepper. See Pirunanta. 

Grass, Pudding. See Menrna. 

Grass, Quaking. See Briza. 

Grass, Rattle. See PepicuLanis. 

Grass, Rufh, See Scirpus. 

Grass, Rye, or Ray. See Lorrum and Horpeum, 
Grass, Scorpion. See Sconpivunus, 
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Grass, Scorpion, Mou/e-car. See Myosoris. 


Grass, Scurvy. See CocuLEanria. 
Grass, Shave. See EquisETuM. 
Grass, Silk. See Arocynum. 

Grass, Sword. See GLADIOLUS. 
Grass, Trefoil. See TREFOIL. 

Grass, Vernal. See ANTHOXANTHUM. 
Grass, Vetch. See Laruyrus. 
Grass, Viper’s. See Scorzonera. 
Grass, Whitlw. See Drapa. 

Grass, /hitlow, Rue-leaved. See SAXIFRAGA. 
Grass, Worm. See SpiGELia. 

Grass, Wrack. See Zostera. 


Grass, in Agriculture, a general name applied to thofe her- 
baceous plants that are employed in the feeding and fattening 
of neat cattle, fheep, &c. It has been long fince remarked in 
an able tract on the grafles of this country, ‘that much 
of ‘our meadow and patture-land may be rendered infinitely 
more valuable than it is at prefent, by the introduction of 
fome of the beft graffes which we poflefs ; and that this is 
an opinion which has long prevailed among many of the 
more enlightened agriculturifts of the prefent age, fome of 
whom have endeavoured to excite the hufbandman to colle& 
and cultivate feeds of this fort, by writings fraught with 
the foundeft reafoning ; while others have attempted to at- 
tract him by the offers of well-direGted premiums ; but that 
hitherto neither the writings of the one, however convincing, 
nor the premiums of the other, however alluring, have, as the 
author thinks, been productive of the defired effet.” And 
« Mr. Stillingfleet fays, it is wonderful to fee how long man- 
kind has negleéted to make a proper advantage of plants of 
fuch importance, and which in almoft every country are the 
chief food of cattle. [he farmer, for want of diftinguifhing 
and feleéting graffes for feed, fills his paftures either with 
weeds, or bad or improper grafles ; when by making a right 
choice, after fome trials, he might be fure of the bett grafs, 
and in the greateft abundance that his land admits of. At 
prefent, if a farmer wants to lay down his land to grafs, 
what does he do?. He either takes his feeds indifcriminately 
from his own foul hay-rick, or fends to his next neighbour 
for a fupply. By this means, befides a certain mixture of 
all forts of rubbifh, which mutt neceflarily happen ; if he 
chances to have a large proportion of good feeds, it is not 
unlikely but that what he. intends for dry land may come 
from moift, where it grew naturally, and the contrary. 
This is fuch a flovenly method of proceeding, as one would 
think could not poflibly prevail univerfally ; yet this is the 
cafe as to all grafles, except the darnel-grafs, and what is 
known in fome few counties by the name of the Suffolk- 
grafs (poa annua) ; and this latter inftance is owing, it is 
believed, more to the foil than any care of the hufbandman. 
Now, continues he, would the farmer be at the pains of 
feparating once in his life half a pint or a pint of the dif- 
ferent kinds of grafs-feeds, and take care to fow them 
feparately ; in a very little time he would have wherewithal 
to {tock his farm properly, according to the nature of each 
foil, and might at the fame time {pread thefe feeds feparately 
over the nation by fupplying the feed-fhops. The number 
of graffes fit for the farmer is, he believes, fmall ; perhaps 
half a dozen, or half a fcore, are all he need to cultivate ; 
and how {mall the trouble would be of fuch a tafk, and 
how great the benefit, muft be obvious to every one at firlt 
fight. Would not any one be looked on as wild, who 
fhould fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, vetches, 
buck-wheat, turnips, and weeds of all fortstogether? Yet 
how 1s it much lefs abfurd to do what is equivalent in rela- 
tion to grafles?* — 
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It is alfo afferted by Mr. Kent, that meadow and pafture- 
land is oftener neglected than ploughed ground, notwithfiand- 
ing it generally admits of a much greater proportion of im- 
provement. The beft grafles cannot be colle@ed at too 
great an expence ; for he has feen a {mall fpot of land, in the 
middle of a large piece, which was laid down twelve or 
fourteen years fince, by the writer noticed above, upon an 
eftate in Herefordfhire, with fome choice feeds, at the fame 
time when the remainder of the field was laid down with 
common feeds ; and that this {pot is confiderz bly better than 
the reft. From thefe experiments, and his own obf rvations, 
he is clearly of opinion, that any perfon who has land caleu- 
lated for grafs may improve it, by this method of laying it 
down, to a much greater degree than he can in the common 
way. Dr. Anderfon has likewife obferved, in the fecond 
volume of his effays, that although it is probable, that none 
of the grafles that have been hitherto cultivated by the 
farmer are of the moft proper kind for pafiurage; yet there 
is little reafon to doubt but that many of the moft valuable 
kinds for this purpofe would admit of being cultivated: with 
the fame eafe as fome of thofe are with which we are well 
acquainted, if they were properly feparated from others, and 
cultivated with equal care. But fo long as we fhall remain 
Ignorant of the peculiar qualities of each kind of grafs, fo 
as not to be able to diftinguifh the good from the bad, it is 
not furprifing, that we fhould remain firmly perfuaded that 
nature alone can provide valuable paftures, and that age is 
fo effentially neceflary for bringing them to their ultimate 
perfection. For, if we allow our fields to remain uncultivat- 
ed, without having fowed them with any kind of grafs-feeds, 
it muft ever happen, that the feeds of fuch graffes as are 
brought by the wind, or otherwife, from the neighbouring 
fields, will there take root, and in time eftablith themfelves. 
And as it may fometimes happen, that fome of the moft valu- 
able paiture-graffes may there abound; the field, in thefe 
cafes, will become filled with their feeds, and in due time may 
afford the moft valuable pafture. But if bad kinds of crafles 
fhould abound in the neighbourhood more than the ‘good, 
the field will as naturally become filled with the feeds of 
thefe ufelefs plants. And as a number of thefe are hardy 
and abiding plants, if the field is once filled with them, the 
paiture will be, of confequence, always of little value, if 
it fhould be allowed to remain undifturbed for any length of 
time. Let the reader, therefore, confider how numerous 
the circumftances are that mutt accidentally concur together 
before it is poffible to expect a very fine field of paiture- 
grafs, if left to nature, and then he will perceive how 
improbable it is that all thefe fhould concur to produce 
their full effe€&t in any one field whatever. here mutt 
be no roots of bad grafles, nor feeds of robuft annuals, in 
the foil when it is left out from tillage ; and the feeds of the 
mott valuable kinds of graffes muft be in the neighbourhood in 
{uch abundance as to fill the whole field fufficiently at once. 
Nor is this all. For as there is, no doubt, a confiderable 
variety of valuable kinds of grafs, fome of which are naturally 
fitted to grow to perfe€tion on one kind of foil, or upon 
that foil when in certain circumftances, while others would 
thrive beft upon another foil, or upon that ioil only in cer- 
tain peculiar circumftances ; it muft fo happen, that thefe 
very plants which are beft adapted to the foil in the ftate it 
may be in at the time, fhould be found in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of the field. Neither muft there be found 
near that, any fort of robuft quick-growing plant, the feeds 
of which, by being blown upon that field, might fuddenly 
rufh up and fuffocate in their infancy thefe tender and valu- 
able plants. Nor mutt theré be found any bad kinds of 


grafs, that, by being eftablifhed along with the good in 
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any proportion, might tend to diminifh the value of tke 
paiture. slam ate 

« Now, let any one refle& on the infinite diverfity thefe 
few particulars may admit of, and think how utterly impof- 
fible it is that all the favourable circumftances, without any 
ef thofe that are unfavourable, fhould concur in any one 
eafe, and he will acknowledge, that thofe who found their 
hope of obtaining the moit valuable paftures only upon the 
fortuitous concurrence of all thefe circumftances, or who 
imagine that every pafture which is old muft, on that ac- 
count, of neceffity be good, aét in direct contradié¢tion to the 
plaineft dictates of reafon and common-fenfe. For, although it 
{hould be allowed that the graffes hitherto cultivated are not 
of the moft proper fort for forming good pattures, and that 
therefore, on fome occafions, much better natural paftures 
may be met with than could be formed by means of any of 
thefe ; yet it by no means follows from thence, that if the 
farmer were perfeétly acquainted with the value and diftin- 
guifhing qualities of each kind of natural grafs, and knew the 
foil and culture that beit agreed with it, the moit proper 
manner of rearing it, and every other particular relating to 
the economy thereof, he might not perhaps have it in his pewer 
to form artificial paftures as much excelling the natural as 
thefe laft at-prefent ufually exceeded the former. For were 
he poffefled of the knowledge above fuppofed, he could at 
once fill the foil with the feeds of thofe valuable graffes 
which h= knew were beit adapted to it, and thus effectually 
exclude the admiffion of every ufelefs plant, or pernicious 
kind of grafs, that might be brought from the neighbouring 
fields by the wind, or other accidental caufes. 

« Let us, therefore, inftead of contenting ourfelves on all 
occafions with fuch paftures or grafs-lands as nature may af- 
ford, rather ftudy to improve thofe that are indifferent, by 
éndeayouring to obtaina knowledge of fuch plants as might 
afford the moft valuable pafture, and cultivating thefe with 
affiduity andcare. The inattention of the improving farmers 
in Great Britain to this fubje& has been truly amazing. 
But it is hoped the attempts that have been made by fome 
Jate writers may have the effeét of turning their attention to 
a fubjeé&t of fuch great importance ; with regard to which, 
they will then doubtlefs make many valuable improve- 
ments. It is, however, to be feared, that till fome attempt 
fhali be made to afcertain the particular qualities and pecu- 
Viarities of the different kinds of graffes, the public will be 
often impofed upon by fpecious accounts of new grafles, 
which may be really pofleffed of few valuable qualities, and 
may very much tend to difcourage the inquirer. It is con- 
fequently neceflary, to ftrenuoufly endeavour to difcover 
what are the particular purpofes for which any one plant 
gould be deemed valuable, and in what refpects it might be 
looked upon as of no value at all: For, as there is no plant 
that can be alike ufeful on all occafions, if we lofe fight of 
this moft neceflary diftinétion, it may often happen, that we 
may attempt to rear a particnlar plant for purpofes which it 
was never fjtted to anfwer ; and our want of fuccefs in thefe 
trials may Thake it be entirely rejected, even in cafes for which 
it was extremely proper and beneficial. 

It is tated that ray-grafs continues to be the only grafs 
whofe feeds can be purchafed for the purpofe of laying 
down meadow and patture-land ; and how inadequate that 

cafs is for fuch a purpofe is known to every intelligent 
Pati Why indeed the Jolium perenne (ray or rye-grafs) 
fhould originally have been made ufe of in preference to all 
the other graffes, cannot, perhaps, be fatisfactorily account- 
ed for : mot probably it owes its introduction to accident, or 
to its being a common grafs whofe feeds were ealily collected, 
rather than to its being preferred from any invettigation of 
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its merits compared with the others. However this may be, 
there appears to be no reafon for excluding the others ; for 
it would appear exceedingly improbable, that of upwards of 
ahundred graffes, taking the word grafs in its ftriét fenfe, 
that are growing wild in this country, the Author of nature 
fhould have created only one as fuitable to be cultivated for 
pafturage or fodder. Since this period, however, moft of 
the natural graffes have been cultivated for the purpofe of 
affording feed, which may be procured genuine from many 
feedsmen in moft places. ‘Taking it for granted then, that 
there are other graffes fuperior in many refpeéts to the ray- 
grafs, this queftion naturally arifes—How comes it that they 
have not found their way into general ufe ? ‘To this it may be 
anfwered, improvements in any fcience, but more efpecially 
in agriculture, are flow in their advances; and perhaps 
no clafs of men adheres more pertinacioufly to old pre- 
judices than that of farmers, and the difficulty of 
diitinguifhing the graffes from each other has, too, no doubt, 
proved one grand obftacle: many of thefe plants are fo 
much alike, that the moft difcerning botaniit is often at a 
lofs to know fome of them apart : if fo, how eafily may the 
hafbandman be deterred from the arduous tafk! There is 
another caufe alfo which may have operated againtt their 
introduction: graffes, as well as other plants, have been 
frequently recommended from a partial and limited obfer- 
vation of them, by perfons who neither knew them well - 
as botanifts or agriculturalifts, or who have recom- 
mended them, merely to gain by the credulity of the 
public. But, perhaps, the chief reafon has been, that 
perfons who might be expected to make the improve- 
ments, have not had the means fairly put into their hands to 
make the experiment, there not having been any eafy means 
of obtaining fuch forts of grafs-feeds as may be moft fuit- 
able for the purpofe. It appears, however, that in the herbage 
of good meadows, or gra{s-lands, there fhould be a combina- 
tion of produce, bateablenefs, and early growth. ‘The firft 
is, in mott cafes, the agriculturalift’s grand obje€—and no 
wonder, fince it is the quantity chiefly which enables him to 
pay his rent, and fupport his cattle: to obtain this, the ju- 
dicious hufbandman {pares no expence in labour or manure. 
But it dees not follow that produce is to be attended to 
folely, or that, for its fake, weare to cultivate rough cock’s- 
foot grafs, meadow-{weet, and fuch coarfe plants. Grafles 
which have been recommended for being remarkably grate- 
ful to cattle, as the fheep’s-fefcue grafs, or for the fweet- 
nefs of their foliage merely, if they are found to be defici- 
ent in the grand article of produce, will never anfwer the 
farmer’s or grazier’s purpofe, fince to be a good meadow it 
mult be productive. Cattle, in regard to food, doubtlefs 
haye their particular likings, though we cannot properly 
judge of it, in which it may be neceflary fometimes to indulge 
them ; but this pra@tice muft not be carried too far; for as 
the farmer cannot afford to feed his ploughmen on pigs and 
poultry, neither can he indulge his cattle in general with the 
finer or more delicate hay or herbage. By the bye, we de 
not know but that the molt productive grafles may alfo be the 
mott nutritious, or that cattle will not as eagerly eat the 
herbage or hay made of the meadow fox-tail grafs, as of 
the fine bent (agroffis capillaris), and procumbent trefoil 
(trifolium procumbens). Moreover, cattle are known fre- 
quently to thrive on food to which they are habituated by 
neceflity, though at firft they could fearcely be prevailed on 
totouchit. Perfons, in making experiments, are very apt, 
as has been already obferved, to conclude too haftily from 
the appearance which a plant affumes on its being firft planted 
or fown ; the moft infignificant vegetable will often make a 
great fhow, when its fibres have’ frefh earth to fhoot into ; 
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but the trial comes when the obje& of eur experiment has 
been in ameadow or patture feveral years, when its fibres 
from long growth are matted together, and it meets with 
powerful neighbours to difpute every inch of ground with 
it: if it then continues to be productive, it mutt have merit. 
We {ce that lucern, when left to itfelf, is foon overpow- 
ered; if we fow broad-leaved clover, whichis moft undoubt- 
edly a perennial, the firft year we fhall have a great crop of 
clover; let this field be left to itfelf, and the clover, like the 
lucern, will yearly diminifh, not becavfe it is a biennial, as 
fome have fuppofed, but becaufe plants hardier or more con- 
genial to the foil ufurp its place: this fhews, then, that at the 
fame time that we introduce a good plant, that plant muft 
alfo bea powerful one, able to keep poifeflion, and conti. 
nue to be productive. 

With regard to the fecond quality, or that of the cattle’s 
thriving on the food they eat; this is, undoubtedly, of great 
confequence, and it is to be regretted that our knowledge of 
the moit nutrient herbage is fo limited: of thofe plants which 
have been cultivated, we are able to fpeak with fome cer- 
tainty ; it is well known that clover, lucern, faintfoin, tares, 
and feveral other plants, have a tendency to fatten cattle ; 
but what grafles, or other plants, which have not been fub- 
jected to a feparate cultivation, have this particular tendency, 
remains to be afcertained by experiment. But as legumi- 
nous plants, in general, are found to agree with cattle, we 
may reafonably conclude that a certain quantity of them 
mutt be proper in paftures. Certain paftures are found to 
be more bateable or feeding than others; but whether this 
arifes from fituation, or their particular produce, remains 
alfo to be difcovered by further obfervation. 

RefpeCting the third quality, or the early growth of 
plants, as the farmers and graziers unitedly complain of the 
want of early herbage in the {pring ; thofe plants, therefore, 
which are found to put forth early foliage, and to be grate- 
ful to cattle, are deferving of great attention. As far as 
graffes are concerned, the {weet-fcented vernal, the meadow 
fox-tail, the fmooth and rough-ftalked meadow-grafs, will 
effect all that can be expected from thofe of Britifh growth: 
much, very much, however, will depend on feafons: if the 
‘winter be very fevere, or north-eafterly winds prevail in the 
fpring, graffy herbage will be backward: to counteraét the 
bad effets of fuch feafons, our paftures fhould be warmly 
fituated, not drenched with moifture, fheltered by thick 
hedges, and divided into {mall enclofures: in fhort, a fet of 
enclofures fhould be formed for this very purpofe, where 
there is a profpect of its anfwering the defigns of the culti- 
vator. But where early paiturage is the defideratum, other 
plants, as well as graffes, may deferve a place amongft them, 
as rib-wort, or rib-grafs (plantago lanceolata), dandelion 
(/eontadon taraxacum), broad-leaved clover (trifolium pratenfe), 
with many others of the fame kind. And as an early her- 
bage, though it is valuable for paiturage, is no lefs fo for 
hay ; by the middle of May at furtheit, a meadow of this 
fort would be fit for mowing, and the fecond hay-making 
might commence by the time that hay-making ufually takes 
place in the country. The writer has fometimes thought, 
but perhaps the idea is too f{peculative, that we ought to 
have two forts of meadows, one for hay, the other for 
patture; that our hay-meadows fhould confitt entirely of 
graffes, and chiefly for this reafon, that the hay would on 
that account be much fooner made; an objeét of confe- 
quence at all times, but more fo when the procefs com- 
mences in May. In June and July the more powerful heat 
of the fun is able to exficcate the thick leaves and ttalks of 
the more fucculent plants; but, in the neceflary prolonga- 
tion of this bufinefs, the grafles muit materially tee But 


for the purpofe of paflurage, the attention of the agricultor 
fhould be chiefly directed to fuch forts of graffes as have the 
propenfity of running to leaves, in preference to-fuch as 
abound more in flower-ftalks or ftems. 

The fame writer ftates, that if we examine our meadows, 
paftures, and downs, we fhall find them pretty much in a 
tate of nature, and, excepting thofe paftures which of later 
years have been fown with ray-grafs and clover, full af an 
indifcriminate mixture of plants, fome of which afford good, 
others bad food, fome good crops, others {carcely any crops 
at all: but that he may not be thought to fpeak at random 
on this fubjeét, he will tate a few faéts to corroborate what 
he has afferted. His worthy and much-efteemed friend, 
Thomas White, efq. with a view to afcertain the produce 
of feveral downs and commons fed on by theep, procured, 
from each of thofe under-mentioned in Hamphhire ard Suffex, 
a turf, which, though not more than fix inches in diameter, 
and chofen indiferiminately, produced, on being planted in 
his garden, as follows: 

Different Turfs. 

Turf from Selborn-Common.—Plantago lanceolata, agroftis 
capillaris, avena flavefcens, dactylis glomerata, feltuca du- 
riufcula, poa annua, cynofurus criftatus, trifolium repens, 
crepis te¢torum, achillea millefolium, galium verum, hypo- 
cheris radicata, hieracium pilofella, thymus ferpyllum. 

Turf from Oakhanger.—Trifolium repens, holcus lanatus, 
poa annua, agroftis capillaris, agroftis paluttris. 

Turf from Deortun.—Ranunculus repens, lolium perenne, 
holcus lanatus, prunella vulgaris, feftuca duriufcula, agrottis 
paluitris, trifolium repens, crepis te¢torum, achillea mille- 
folium. 

Turf from Glynd-hill—Medicago lupulina, achillea mille- 
folium, poa pratenfis. 

Turf from the fame.—-Avena flavefcens, feftuca duriufcula, 
feftuca ovina, hieracium pilofella, agro{tis capillaris, trifo- 
lium repens, thymus ferpyllum. 

Turf from Short-Heath—Feituca bromoides, aira precoxy 
jencus campettris, poa annua, agroftis capillaris. 

Turf from Mount Cabron.—Rumex acetofa, daucus carota, 
medicago lupulina, poterium fanguiforba, feltuca duriufcula, 
avena flavefcens. 

Turf from Ringmer-Down.—Linum catharticum, feabiofa 
columbaria, ornithepus perpufillus, avena flavefcens, feftuca 
duriufcula, trifoltum repens, hypocheris radicata, crepis 
teCtorum, lotus corniculatus, juncus campettris, hieracium 
pilofella, feftuca ovina, thymus ferpyllum, poa pratenfis. 

It is, perhaps, no {mall recommendation to the poa tri- 
vialis, that it is a principal grafs in that uncommonly produc- 
tive meadow near Salifbury, mentioned by Stillingfleet, and 
more particularly defcribed in the firft volume of the Memoirs 
of the Bath Agricultural Society. And that the account 
given of the extraordinary fertility of this meadow excited 
his curiofity, and induced him to requeit a gentleman retid- 
ing near the {pot to favour him with fix fmall turfs, cut up 
in different parts of the faid meadow, and which being 
planted in his garden, at Lambeth-Marfh, produced as 
follows ; 


Different Turfs. 

Turf 1.—Poa trivialis, ranunculus acris, triticum repens, 
agroflis paluitris. 

Turf 2.—Poa trivialis, alopecurus pratenfis, triticum 
repens. 

Turf 3.—Poa trivialis, agroftis paluftris. 
eT 4.—Poa trivial, triticum repens, peucedanum 
Glaus, 
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Turf 5.—Poa trivialis, alopeeurus pratenfis, agroftis pa- 
luftris, avena elatior, triticum repens. 

This experiment proves, in a great degree at leaft, what 
he long before fufpected, that the extraordinary fertility of 
this meadow arofe not from any new grafs peculiar to it, 
but from feveral unufual circumftances concurring and 
favouring in an uncommon degree the growth of certain 
well-known graffes, efpecially the poa trivialis and agroftis 
paluftris ; confequently, in the forming and improving of 
erafs-lands, the moft certain plan will be to cultivate the 
feeds of fuch graffes as may be moft adapted to them, and 
afterwards fow them at proper feafons upon the lands, when 
they have been put into a fuitable condition for their recep- 
tion. 

The direétions given are, that if a piece of ground can 
be had that is neither very moift nor very dry, it will anfwer 
for all the feeds; they may then be fown on one fpot: but 
if fuch a piece cannot be obtained, they muft be fown on 
feparate {pots, according to their refpective qualities, no 
matter whether in a garden, a nurfery, or a field, provided 
it be well fecured and clean. Dig up the ground, level, 
and rake it; then fow each kind of feeds thinly in a feparate 
row, each row nine or twelve inches apart, and cover them 
ever lightly with the earth; the latter end of Auguit or 
beginning of September will be the moft proper time for 
this bufinefs. If the weather be not uncommonly dry, the 
feeds will quickly vegetate ; and the only attention they will 
require will be to be carefully weeded: in about a fortnight 
from their coming up, fuch of the plants as grow thickly 
together may be thinned, and thofe which are taken up 
tranfplanted, fo as to make more rows of the fame grafs. 
If the winter fhould be very fevere, though natives, as feed- 
lings, they may receive injury ; therefore it will not be amifs 
to protect them with mats, fern, or by fome other contriv- 
ance. Advantage fhould alfo be taken of the firft dry 
weather in the fpring, to roll or tread them down, in order 
to faften their roots in the earth, which the froit generally 
loofens ; care mult till be taken to keep them perfectly clear 
from weeds. As the {pring advances, many of them will 
throw up their flowering ftems, and fome of them will con- 
tinue to do fo allthe fummer. A\s the feed in each fpike or 
panicle ripens, it mutt be very carefully gathered, and fown 
jn the autumn, at which time the roots of the original plants, 
which will now bear feparating, fhould be divided and tranf- 
planted, fo as to form more rows: the roots of the {mooth- 
ftalked meadow-grafs in particular, creeping like couch- 
grafs, may readily be increafed iu this way ; and thus, by 
degrees, a large plantation of thefe grafles may be formed, 
and much feed collected for the ufe of the agricultor. But 
a more ready way, according to a late writer, is, for the 
farmer to notice that {pecies of grafs moft affected by his 
foil, and carefully to gather the feed from a piece of old 
meadow, purpofely left three or four weeks longer than 
common, or at lealt long enough to become fufficiently ripe. 
He fhould not feruple the trouble of feleéting the heads as 
they lie in the {wath ; but they who delire not to be fo par- 
ticular, will threfh out the feed together, either in the field 
or before it fhall have heated in the mow. And good feeds 
of different forts of graffes may now alfo be procured from 
different feedsmen in large towns and other places; but the 
colleGtion fold under the title of hay-feeds fhould never be 
trulted to in any refpe&. Mr. Curtis, from the numerous 
applications that were made to him by geitlemen for grafs- 
feeds, was induced to feleét fuch as appeared to him the 
molt ufeful, and thereby rendered the public an effential 
fervice. He withed at lealt to put it in their power to 
decide on a matter which had been long agitated, and from 


which he was far from being the only one that entertained 
the fanguine hopes of its proving a’ great national advantage. 
The grafles he has recommended will, he is confident, do all 
that our natural grafles can do: they are fix of thofe which 
conttitute the bulk of our beft paftures; moft of them are 
early, all of them are produétive, and they are adapted te 
fuch foils and fituations as are proper for meadows and 
paftures. But, let no one expeé them to perform wonders ; 
for after all they are but graffes, and as fuch are liable to 
produce great or {mall crops, according to particular feafons, 
or to the fertility or barrennefs of the foil on which they are 
fown and cultivated. 

This lift comprehends the anthoxanthum odoratum, or {weet- 
feented vernal-grafs ; the alopecurus pratenfis, or meadow fox- 
tail crafs; the poa pratenfis, or {mooth-ftalked meadow grafs > 
the poa trivialis, or rough-ftalked meadow grafs ; the fe/fuce 
pratenfis, or meadow-fefcue grafs ; and the cyno/urus criftatus, 
or crefted dog’s-tail grafs ; of which reprefentations may 
be feen at jigs, 1, 2, 3, in Plate, Graffes, Agriculture, and 

igs. 1, 2, 3,1n Plate Graffs ; but more full accounts of then 
may be found by referring to their different botanical titles, 
in different parts of the work. 

But of the above grafles, the meadow fox-tail and rough- 
ftalked meadow grafs are fitteft for moiit land; the meadow- 
fefcue, or {weet-fcented vernal, are the moft proper for 
land either moift or moderately dry; and the fmooth-ftalked 
meadow-grafs and crefted dog’s-tail are thofe that are beft 
{uited for dry paftures and other fimilar lands, 

It is, however, fuppofed, that in the more fouthern parts 
of the kingdom we may in vain expeét to clothe dry foils 
with the conftant verdure of grafles; they will not ftand the 
drought of hot parching fummers: in fuch feafons, they are 
only plants which fend down roots to a great depth that 
can be expeGted to look green or be produétive, as the /otus 
corniculatus, medicago falcata, and fome others. 

The order of flowering in the above grafles is: 1. Sweet- 
fcented vernal. 2. Meadow fox-tail. 3. Smooth-ftalked 
meadow. 4. Rough-ftalked meadow. 5. Meadow-fefcue. 
6. Crefted dog’s-tail. 

It is obferved that many more grafles might be added to 
this lift, and thofe too which perhaps might be highly de- 
ferving of it; but he has his doubts, whether by recom-. 
mending more he might not increafe the difficulty of intro-. 
ducing grafs-feeds without any adequate adyantage in re-~ 
turn. 

But befides thefe, the fe/luca cvina, or fheep’s-fefeuc- 
grafs; the Sefuca duriufeula, or hard-fefcue grafs; the pou 
comprefja, or flat-meadow grafs; the poa paluftris, or marih- 
meadow grafs; the phleum nodofum, or knot-grafs; and the- 
lolium perenne, or rye-grafs,, which is an ufeful grafs in many 
cafes; may all be employed with advantage. They may 
be feen at figs. 1, 2, 3, in Plate Grajffes, and at figs. 1, 2, 3». 
in Plate Grafs. 

And in the fecond volume of his Effays.on Rural Affairs, 
Dr. Anderfon has likewife given deferiptions of many others,. 
which, he conceives, may be beneficially employed in form- 
ing grafs-lands, fuch as the alopecurus bulbofus, or bulbous. 
fox-tail grafs; the fefuca rubra, or purple fefcue-grafs; 
the holcus mollis, or creeping foft grafs; the plantago angu/- 
tifolia and tenuifolia, or narrow-leaved and {mall grafs-leaved 
plantain or rib-grafs; and the poa procumbens, or creeping- 
meadow grafs. 

In a valuable “ Effay on the Converfion of Grafs-Land 
into Tillage,” inferted in the Communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, vol. iii. part 1. the following detail of 
feyeral plants of the grafs kind is given, with the foils they 
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aré molt proper for, @r on which they fueceed to the greatelt 
advantage. 

« Ray-grafs (Jolium perenne)» This grafs, which for 
many purpofes is a very valuable one, is chiefly to be re- 
commended for the two divifions of foil diftinguifhed under 
the titles of loam and fand. It will flourifh on any land, 
except {tiff clay, and will grow even on that; but, upon 
rich fands and loams, it becomes net only a good fpring- 
grafs, but, if properly managed by due mixtures, turns 
out well as a permanent paiture-land; always, however, 
moft valuable by being fheep-fed, for which it is fingularly 
adapted. Mr. Peacey’s two varieties of it are faid, by 
fome perfons who have tried them, to be fuperior to the 
common fort. Mr. Profeflor Martyn, he fays, {tates the 
eynofurus caruleus, poa nemoralis, bromus mollis, alopecurus, 
anthoxanthum, and poa pratenfis, as all being earlier than the 
Jolium perenne, or ray."? See Lorium Perenne. 

“ Yorkthire white (holcus lanatus). This, he obferves, 
flourifhes well on any moift foil, and grows very generally, 
except on the moft dry and barren ones, where, however, 
it is alfo found. It fhould be fown chiefly with a view to 
fheep, for it is not equally good for other flock: many 
acres of it have been cultivated on his farm for fheep, and it 
has anfwered greatly when kept clofe fed. Mr. Marfhall, 
in his Midland Counties, mentions it as a good grafs for 
cows and other cattle, but bad for horfes. In his York 
Economy he, however, condemns it in toto; probably from 
not then having fo clofely remarked its qualities.”’ See 
Ho.cus Lanatus. 

“ Meadow-fefcue (fe/fuca eels ). This is an excellent 
grafs for good loams and clayey foils, and he has found it 
abound largely on dry loams. He has laid down fome parts 
of fields with it for comparifon with other graffes on wet 
fandy loams on a clay marle bottom, worth 145. or 15s. an 
acre; but has found it giving way in four vears to the plants 
more indigenous to the foil. He does not think there is 
any better grafs for either hay or pafturage, and it yields 
feed in great abundance. He adds, that colonel St. Leger 
was, he believes, the firft who entered largely into the cul- 
ture of this grafs: and Mr. Majendie, of Effex, revived it, 
and began with the alopecurus.’ See Fesruca Praienfis. 

« Meadow fox-tail (alopecurus pratenfis). He thinks that 
for moift loams and clays, there cannot be a better grafs 
than this: it is very early, and it abides on his farm after 
nine or ten years on the foils upon which the meadow-fefcue 
gives way to others. It has alfo been found, by Mr. Ma- 
jendie, hardier againft frofts than the poa trivialis: the 
greatelt objection to it is the difficulty of getting the feed 
in any degree of plenty; there is an infect that feeds on it, 
and occafions much difappointment. Mr. Profeffor Martyn, 
in his excellent ‘* Flora Ruttica,” fpeaks, he obferves, 
highly of this grafs, and fays the feeds may be collected 
without much difficulty; but he does not there advert to 
the infect which is fo pernicious, as noticed by Mr. Majendie, 
and by the ingenious Mr. Swayne, in his « Gramina Pafcua.”’ 
Tn a field on his farm, where it is very well eftablifhed, and 


the herbage thick, it produces very few feed-tlalks.?” See 
Axorecurus Praten/is. 
* & Crefted dog’s-tail grafs (cynofurus criftatus). It is re- 


marked, that to judge from the appearance of the bents of 
this grafs in poor upland but moilt paftures, a man would 
think it a very unpromifing plant ; but the rich marfhes of 
Bridgewater and Bofton, the famous pafturages of Painton 
jn Devonfhire, and thofe clofe to Mr. Buller’s caftle near 
Lefkeard in Cornwall, Mr. Thorne’s bullock-grounds on a 
limeftone bottom near Taviltock, Mrs Williams’s at Little 
Malvern in Worcelterfhire, (which are among the richeft 


paftures in the kingdom), all abound, he aflerts, very 
greatly in this grafs ; in fome of them it is the predominant 
herbage. Mr. Marfhall, in his York Economy, places it 
as the moft prevailing plant in the beft grafs-meadows of the 
vale of Pickering, fome of which will feed a large cow 
from May-day to Michaelmas. Very fortunately it abounds 
much with feed, fo that he has had many bufhels gathered 
in a feafon by poor women and children, at one fhilling a 
pound, and laid down many, acres with it fuccefsfully. At- 
tention fhould be paid to its being ripe ; for he once ordered 
eight bufliels to be fown on eight acres, and it failed from 
deficiency in ripenefs.”” See Cynosurus Criflatus. 

“* Roughed-ftalked meadow-grafs (poa trivialis). It is 
obferved that Mr. Boys, of Betfhanger, in Kent, has been 
the largeft cultivator of this grafs in the kingdom, and fold 
large quantities of the feed, but gave it up for want of a 
demand. It is, he aflerts, an excellent grafs on good 
found, and moift loams. It is accounted in Lombardy 
‘the queen of meadow plants (Ja regina dell? erbe),’ whe- 
ther for dry paitures or water meadows ; multiplying itfelf 
much by feed, and little by the root; fo that, if attention 
be not paid to permit fome feed to fall, its quantity will 
fenfibly diminifh. Excellent for all forts of cattle.’ 

«« This hint concerning the feed is worth attention jn 
England. Major Cartwright has found the poa pratenfis to 
be an excellent grafs on rich loams; and both’ fucceeded 
well with fir William Clayton, of Harleyford.”? See Poa 
Trivialis. ; 

“ Cock’s-foot (daélylis glomerata). This grafs has been 
largely cultivated over the farm he now manages, and to his 
fatisfaction on wet loams on a clay marle bottom, upon which 
the finer grafles are apt to give way in a few years to the 
indigenous produce. If fuffered to rife high, it is very 
coarfe ; but, fed clofe, is a very valuable theep-pafture. 
Women and children make good earnings in gathering it at 
4s. a bufhel. He has fown two bufhels an acre, anda elbs. 
common red clover; and when the clover wears out, the 
grafs fills the land, and abides well in it. It grows well in 
winter. It has been found highly ufeful as an-early fheep 
feed.”’ 

It is ftated in the Norfolk Report on Agriculture, that: 
«‘ fir Mordaunt Martin, in 1788, obferving, by an experi- 
ment, that this grafs grew four inches in lefs than three 
days, determined to attend more particularly to it-: here- 
marked, that when fheep were let out of a fold, they ran 
over every thing, to get at a baulk that was full of it, and 
there ate it in preference to other grafles. In fome parts 
of Norfolk it is called cows’ grafg, from their being very 
fond of it. He began to cultivate it in 1794. It grows 
at Midfummer, in.a drought, when every thing elfe is burnt 
up. He fows it with nonfuch, inftead of ray-grafs, and 
finds it much more profitable.” And « Mr. Overman, 
alfo, obferving the eagernefs with which fheep, when let 
into a field at Burnham-market that had fome cock?s-foot 
grafs in it, ran over ray-grafs, and every thing elfe, to get 
a bite of this plant, thought it worth cultivating, and fowed 
about an acre, on the dry gravelly part of his farm, jult 
above the marfh. This {pot was the only one, ina large 
field, that did not burn in the fevere drought of 18c¢0, and 
convinced him of the excellence of the grafs.?” He alfo 
fhewed the writer “ a beautiful crop of drilled wheat, which. 
could fearcely be eftimated at lefs than four quarters and a 
half per acre, pointed out a part of the field, fuperior, if, 
any thing, to the reft ; and faid it was an experiment on the 
cock’s-foot grafs ; he had found it an excellent plant for 
fheep, but having examined the roots, perceived them to be- 
fo itrong, that he had fome fufpicion they might exhau{}: 
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the land, and therefore fowed this piece for a trial: the 
refult has fatisfied him that all apprehenfion of the kind 
was ill-founded, and he intends fubftituting it for ray-grafs.”” 
The author has alfo “cultivated this grafs on a large fcale 
for many years, and has found it of great ufe. It ia a moft 
valuable plant when kept clofe fed.” See Dacrytts Gh- 
merata. 

“¢ Tall oat-grafs (avena elatior). "This is another coarfe 
grafs, profitable when kept clofe fed; the feed might be 
had in any quantity from France, or gathered by liand in 
England. In the Rev. Mr. Swayne’s periment, it 
yielded a greater weight than any other grafs."" See AvENA 
Llatior. 

“«“ Timothy grafs (phleum pratenfe), Vhis grafs is repre- 
fented by all travellers in America, he obferves, as the 
great fupport of cattle, &c. wherever meadows are found ; 
and it is aflerted to have confiderable merit. He has feveral 
times made the trial of keeping it clofe fed by fheep on a 
moift loam, upon a clay marle bottom, The fuccefs was 
very encouraging ; enough, he thinks, to prove that it is 
an objet, in this line of hufbandry, which merits confi- 
derable attention ; and the more, as the feeds are to be had, 
very clean dreffed, in any quantity from America, at about 
a guinea a bufhel; which is fufficient, with other plants, 
for four or five acres of land. He believes it is belt adapted 
to clay, moift loams, and efpecially peat.’’ See PuLEUM 
Pratenfe. 

“ Yarrow (achillea millefolium). "This, he afferts, is one 
ef the mioft common and moft valuable plants that is to be 
met with in England. On his farm the cultivation of it 
has been carried on with fuccefs as a fheep-paiture for fome 
years. It is found on moift loams almott equally with dry 
burning fands, gravels, and chalks. It has a fingular qua- 
lity of refifting drought on the moft arid foi's ; {fo that, if 
you fee at a diftance a green {pot on a burst-up, clofe-fed 
pafture, twenty to one but it is clothed with this plant. 
Tt is found in the richeft meadows and bullock-pattures. 
Five fhillings per bufhel are given for gathering the feed 
in O&ober : it is a plant deferving great attention. Sheep 
are very fond of it. It ie faid to form a fourth-part of the 
herbage of fome of the fine meadows of Lombardy.” 

“ Burnet (poterium fanguiforba). It is remarked that 
there are large tracts of the finett parts of the South Downs 
upon which this plant forms half the indigenous pafturage. 
It abounds much alfo on all other chalk downs ; but it will 
flourifh on any foil, on fand, clay, peat, &c. Some writers 
fpeak of it for cows: it has been cultivated on his farm 
thefe five and twenty years for fheep, for which animal it is 
very ufeful. The feed is to be bought almoit every where.” 
See BuRNET. 

And it is obferved in the Agricultural Survey of Nor- 
folk, that this plant was “ introduced at Stoke 35 years 
ago, as the writer then regiftered, with great fuccefs ; 
but it never made any progrefs, though it yielded luxu- 
riant food for many horfes in February.’? However, “the 
reputation of this plant attracted the notice of Mr. Coke, 
who formed an experiment at Holkham, to examine care- 
fully its merits, and, with the fpirit that charaéterizes his 
hufbandry, fowed 40 acres, mixing a fmall quantity of white 
clover and rib-grafs with it. The refult was as decifive as 


can be imagined; the field has been fully and inceffantly - 


ftocked with fheep, and was conftantly pared as clofe to the 
ground, as a favourite fpot ina palture is by horfes.” And 
in other refpeéts it is alfo valuable, as “‘ Mr Bevan has 
found it to be the moft wholefome food for fheep in a wet 
fpring, and a certain remedy for the flux.’ And he ‘is 
never without twenty acres of it.” 
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¢ White clover (trifolium repens). It is afferted that this 
plant has hitherto been the main dependence of thofe who 
have laid down land to grafs; and though, for fheep, it has 
not the fweetnefs of fome other plants, or of red clover, yet 
upon the whole, it is one of the beft that can be relied on 
for all rich or dry loams, fands, &c. and alfo for rich and 
drained clays and peats ; but on poor wet loams and clays it 
will not abide, but gives way to the water-grafs (agro/lis /o- 
lonifera) and noxious plants, or other indigenous gratfles, 
There is no better teft of good land, than its running fpon- 
taneoufly to this plant ; from the fine loams on rock, upon 
the Tamar, to the deep friable ones of Leicefterihire, red- 
clover, left unploughed, gives way to a thick covering of 
this plant. Whatever feeds be fown, this clover fhould 
form a part of the dependence for fuccefs. Mr. Bakewell, 
Mr. Wright of Norfolk, and feveral other pra¢tical far- 
mers, made this obfervation, that ftock has been known to 
do badly, though there was much food on the ground ; per- 
haps that is precifely the reafon ; and that this plant, like fo 
many others, demands very clofe feeding to difcover its 
merit.””? See CLOVER. 

“ Trefoil (medicago lupulina). It is obferved that, though 
only a biennial, it isfure to fhed fo much feed that it rarely 
wears out of land. It isa good plant, not at all nice in foil, 
and the {eed cheap”? See TREFOIL. 


“ Cow-grafs (trifolium medium). An excellent plant for 
clays and itrong loams. It is faid, in the Lincoln Report, 
that Mr. Ancel got good crops ona rabbit fand ; the hint 
is worth purfuing, but he has not feen it cultivated on fuch 
foils. Itis much more abiding than common clover. ‘The 
feedis always to be had: it is known alfo under the name of 
marle grafs. Mr. Bakewell’s method of laying down was, 
by common red clover and ray grafs, being fure of plenty of 
white clover and good graffes coming; but he prepared by 
two crops of turnips in fucceffion, and fowed with the barley 
following. On fuch land as his, the practice is not to be 
condemned, but on ether foils it would fail entirely.” 


_ © Rib-grafs (plantago lanceolata). tis afferted that upon 
rich fands and loams this plant gives a confiderable herbage, 
and on poorer and drier foils it does well for theep ;, but that 
it is inferior to fome others. Mr. Marthall obferves, 
that it has ftood the teft of years’ eftablifhed praétice in 
Yorkshire, and isin good eftimation ; though not well affect- 
ed by horfes, and bad for hay, from retaining its fap. The 
eminent Haller informs us, that the aitenifhing richnefs of 
the famous dairies of the Alps, defcribed by Scheuchzer, is 
attributed entirely to the plenty of this plant, and the alche- 
milla vulgaris. "The feed is always plentiful.”’ See Puan- 
TAGO. 

“ Lucern (medicago fativa). 'This is more confined than 
any of the other plants. A landlord fhould, he thinks, only 
ftipulate for it on very rich, deep, friable, dry, found, mellow 
loams, and fertile fands, worth 30s. an acre. Upon fuch 
lands, he cannot do better than to encourage it among the 
tenantry, to be fown broad-cait, zolbs. an acre, and to re- 
main while produétive, which will be from twelve to fifteen 
years. On fuch foils it will, he fays, fupport more cattle 
than any other plant.” See Lucmrn. 

But more full accounts of thefe graffes will be found under 
the different heads which are referred to. 

With refpect to Aay-eds, it is {tated that the only cafe in 
which thefe are admiffible is, when a perfon has a very clean 
and valuable meadow or pafture which he faves with a view 
for feed; drawing out the bad plants whilft the crop is on 
the fwath, and threfhing the produce on a cloth, after ftand- 
ing till the feeds be ripe. ‘Thus managed, excellent feed 

may 
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may be procured with eafe, and be beneficially employed in 
the forming of grafs-lands. ; 

In regard to the arrangement of thefe different graffes, as 
they relate to, or are proper for different forts of foil, it 
is fully fhewn in {peaking of the methods of bringing land 
into the {tate of grafsor fward. See Laying Lann down to 
Graf | vba 

But befides the plants that have been noticed above, it ‘is 
remarked that there are many others, fome of which have 
been tried under his direGtion, which deferve much attention ; 
but he has not named them in the above-mentioned lift, be- 
caufe the feed cannot be procured but with difficulty : fome 
perennial vetches, clovers, melilots, lotufes, &e. &e. And 
feveral others are highly {poken of by fome writers; yet as 
his own trials have not been equally fuccefsful, he is not au- 
taorifed to recommend them. He never tried thevicia fepium 
fufficiently, to give an opinion of it ; but, by Mr. Swayne’s 
account, it deferves much attention.”’ 

However, in confidering the modes of laying lands to the 
ftate of {ward, lifts containing the proportions or quantities 
of different forts of grafs-feeds fuitable for different forts of 
land, are offered to the attention of the cultivator. See 
Laying Lanv down to Grafs. ; 

Tt isremarked in a general way by the fame writer “ that 
if the land laid to grafs be intended for fheep, it is not an 
obje& of very great confequence to fow only the finer graffes; 
as clofe feeding after the firft year will make any grafs named 
in the lifts fine, fweet, and productive; but this efleG de- 
pends altogether on its being conitantly fed clofe, that is, 
all feed-ftems being prevented from rifing. Every good 
farmer is fenfible of the neceflity of this with ray-grafs, but 
moft unaccountably does not extend a fimilar concern to 
other graffes. Above 200 acres under the author’s manage- 
ment have been laid down to grafs, chiefly for fheep ; and he 
has ftocked the fields fo early in fpring, and fo thickly, as 
juft to keep down the feed-ftems ; the cock’s-foot, oat grafs, 
and Yorkfhire white, with this management, have proved 
fweet feeding graffes, not at all rejected, even in fields 
where the flock had a choice. Several writers feem to have 
been very fenfible of the confequence of clofe feeding, Mr. 
Davis, in the Wiltthire Report, fays, “the fweetnefs of the 
feeds on the downs of Wilts depends much more on its being 
kept clofe, and eaten as faft as it fhoots, than on any particu- 
Tar good quality of the grafs itfelf; for there are many 
downs that, when clofe fed, appear to be a very {weet paf- 
ture, but which, if fuffered to run a year or two without a 
full ftock on them, will become fo coarfe, that fheep will al- 
moft as foon ftarve as eat the grafs.”’ 

And inthe Survey of the County of Stirling in Scotland, 
it is ftated, that, upon Bealomond, &c. the patturing of 
fheep has evidently, in the courfe of twenty years paft, im- 
proved the quality of the herbage fo as to raife grafs of a 
good f{pecies, and in very confiderable abundance, where no- 
thing formerly prevailed but bad kinds of grafs, and thefe 
in no great plenty : and the pra¢tice bids fair to banifh heath 
from all the places that are paftured by fheep ”’ 

Further, Lifle, who was the belt writer on hufbandry we 
had for many ages, alfo remarks, “that there are poor foils 
which require a much longer time to grow a fecond inch 
than the firft, and that confequently on fuch it is much more 
profitable to keep fheep than cattle.’ ‘The writer, on firtt 
reading this paflage, made the experiment on land of 125. 
and 15s. an acre, clipping the plants with feiflars, and care- 
fully meafuring and weighing the produce, and comparing it 
with neighbouring plants left to perfect the feed-ftem ;. the 
fuperiority was proportioned to the times of cutting. Sheep- 
feeding not only, he fays, ameliorates, by enriching the foil 


and fining the herbage, but alfo by deftroying weeds. Ragwort, 
with which the bullock-grounds of Limerick, in Treland, are 
overrun for want of fheep is, it is obferved, much affeGted by 
them: and Mr. Marfhall, in his York Economy, gives an 
inftance of a meadow, foul in the extreme with ‘knobweed, 
cured by paituring it repeatedly in the {pring with fheep, 
But here, a counter remark mutt be made, which is, that 
after a field has been paftured long with fheep, and clofe fed, 
it becomes unable to yield a growth of hay : the plants, by 
being conttantly cropped down, acquire a dwarfith habit, 
however quick the growth in that early flage. There is a 
{mall field on the eftate which he manages, which has been 
under grafs, time immemorial, and kept fed for the laft forty 
years at leaft, except one year in which it was MOwn, ex- 
pecting a valt crop: the feafon was very favourable, but he 
was utterly difappointed, for the produce was fmall. He 
has known the fame thing happen on inclofing an eld com- 
mon. In Scotland a fimilar remark has been made by Mr. 
Wight. ‘ Two inclofures of the fame foil were laid down 
together with grafs-feeds of the fame kind : after two years? 
hay, the one was furrendered to pafture ; from the other a 
crop of hay was taken every other year. After feven years’ 
abfence, the proprietor returned home, and wanting more hay, 
mowed both, and that which. had been paitured gave the 
worft crop.”’ Something like the fame thing has been obe 
ferved in Switzerland, as ftated in the Tranfactions of the 
Berne Society. It has occurred alfo in other inftances. 

With regard to the forming of grafs or fward, the pro~ 
curing of good feed has been found, from long experience in 
every part of the kingdom, to be ef all other works the worft 
executed by tenants : they fow the cheapett feeds which can 
be procured, that is, common clover or ray, or the rubbifh 
of their hay-lofts: the clover gives a crop the firft year 3 
but, as it wears out, all forts of trumpery fucceed, if the 
foil be not good enough to run fpontaneoufly to white clo- 
ver. Great care fhould therefore be taken by the owners of 
lands, which are to be brought into a ftate of grafs, to have 
proper forts of grafs-feeds provided. About 25s. will pur- 
chafe the feeds in mott initances: the expence may be rec- 
koned from 20s. to 30s. per acre; but depending on various 
circumitances, as the {tate of markets, and the price of la- 
bour. Of the feeds recommended, the following are to be 
bought in any quantity : cow-grafs, Yorkthire white, Timo- 
thy from America, white clover, trefoil, ray, burnet, rib. 
And dog’s-tail and cock’s-foot are eafily gathered by hand. 
Mott of the grafs-feeds that have been recommended as ufe- 
ful in forming good grafs-lands may indeed, now, we believe, 
be had of the different feedsmen in London, and other places, 
as already noticed. 

And the beit methods of preparing the land, fowing 
the feeds, and managing the new grafs-lands, are confidered 
in treating of the practice of reftoring arable lands to grafs. 
See Laying Lanp down to Grafs. 

Grass, Artificial, a term fignifying that kind of grafs that 
is produced by the fowing of the feeds of different forts of 
plants that have a quick and luxuriant growth on arable land ; 
as thofe of the red or broad clover, Saintfoin, lucern, trefoil, 
tare, rye, gra/s, and other fimilar kinds. They are fhewn at 


Jigs. 15 2, 3, in Plate Graffes and at figs. 1, 2, 3, in Plate 


Graffes, in Agriculture. 

‘There are hkewife feveral other plants of this nature, that 
may in all probability be employed with great advantage in 
the fame intention. Andit has been {tated by alate practi- 
cal writer, that « though the chief hinge on which modern 
hufbandry has been mede to turn is that of the introduétion 
of thefe forts of graffes, it is extraordinary that they have 
yet, in but few diltriéts, been made to conilitute a part a 

the 
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the courfe of cropping on arable land. In all well culti- 
vated diftrits, they, however, form a confiderable propor- 
tion of the crops. The firft of the above isa moft invaluable 
plant, whether it be mown and ufed green, paftured, or 
made into hay. By its long tap-roots it refifts the effect 
of exceffive drought on the dryeft foils, and increafes 
the quantity of vegetable mould in all. It will grow on 
mott foils, but is not equally productive ; and whether it be 
mown and ufed in the green {late, paftured, or made into 
hay, it generally produces four or five times the quantity of 
fodder that the fame land would have done with com- 
mon graffes. Further, in good rotations, it frequently 
makes the fecond crop, in lieu of white corn mown once, and 
the after-grafs eaten off with horfes, beatis, or fheep, and 
the land fown with wheat. In that cafe, two pecks of the 
beft ray-grafs, mixed with fourteen pounds of the clover- 
feed, fhould be fown upon an acre, which not only increafes 
the quantity, but alfo greatly improves the quality of the 
hay. If the clover is as ftall-feeding, the ray-grafs fhould 
be omitted. But in poor light foils, the better way is 
to take two or three crops ae corn, and then to lay the land 
down to reft, three, four, five, or fix years. In this cafe, 
it is advifed that the farmer fhould fow the following feeds, 
in thefe proportions per acre : 


Names of Seeds. Quantities. 
Of Burnet - - 4 pounds 
— Cow red-clover - 4 ditto 
— White'clover - - 8 ditto 
— Trefoil > < - 4 ditto 
— Ray-grafs - - - 2 pecks 
— Vernal grafs - - 2 ditto 
— Sheep’s-fefcue grafs - ditto 
— Crefted dog’s-tail grafs - 2 ditto. 


“ Tt is fuppofed, that by this management, the foil would 
acquire a vait increafe of vegetable mould, and, by the pafture 
maintaining one-fourth more ftock than it did before, it 
would be greatly charged with manure; by which means 
the land would be kept in perpetual good condition: and, 
when brought under tillage, produce one-fourth more corn 
than it did under other circumftances.’? And it is remarked, 
in the Norfolk Survey, that “ Mr. Purdis, of Eggmore, was 
recommended by a friend, whofe management he had_feen 
and approved, to fow his feeds at twice: half of each fort 
(white and red clover, and ray) at the time of fowing bar- 
ley ; and the other half before the rollers in going over the 
young crop: and this praétice he intends to purfue in fu- 
ture. He thinks it will give them a better chance of fuc- 
ceeding. He has 600 acres of feeds: he fows the great 
quantity of r4lb. an acre of white clover, 8lb. of red, and 
ene bufhel of ray-grafs. The laft he efteems much in {pring ; 
and, when an obfervation was made againtt it, faid, that in 
April and May he had three thoufand fheep that found the 
excellence of it.’? This fhould be attended to by the farmer. 
It is alfo further ftated, that, “ in 1784, in regiftering the 
hufbandry of that fpirited cultivator of Holkham, it was 
xemarked, that * thofe who have been converfant in the 
hufbandry of eld improved countries, know that a common 
complaint is the failure of red-clover. It has been fown fo 
repeatedly, that the land is faid to be furfeited with it. In 
the fame diftri@ it comes to nothing on the old improved 
jands, yet yields immenfe crops on any accidental fpot, 
where never, or rarely, fown before.’ "The obfervation is fo 
common, that no doubt.can remain of the fa&t ; however, it 
may be attributed to certain methods in management purfued 
in this county.- Peas and tares had been tried as fubttitutes, 
but they are tillage-crops, and what thefe thin foils, harafled 
with the plough, want, is reft. Mr. Coke, it is added, 


turned his views to adifferent and better quarter, to other 
artificial graffes, which would anfwer the fame purpofe as 
clover and ray-prafs. He had recommended to him, on a 
former occafion, trefoil, white clover, cow-grafs, rib-grafs, 
and burnet. Mr. Coke applied them with no inconfiderable 
fagacity tothe prefent purpofe, and, that the experiment 
might not be delufive, tried them fpiritedly upon 30 acres in 
the middle of a large piece, laid with clover aud ray-grafs. 
The quantities of feed he has found will vary according to 
circumftances ; but, in general, i F 


Names of Seeds. Quantities. 
Of Cow-crafs - - 8 to rolb. 
— White clover = = 5 to Slb. 
— Rib - - = 5 to 8b. 
— Burnet = = 5 to 12lb. 
— Trefoil 5 > 5 to 8lb. 


according to the price, and alfo the intended duration of the 
lay. The fuccefs of the firft trial induced him to lay down 
a yet larger {pace the fecond year. And the third (with the 
barley of the laft {pring), no fewer than 221 acres ; thisis, 
in truth, faysthe writer, doing jultice to a new hufbandry. 
Mr. Coke has found that thofe feeds fill the land complica 
with plants, which are abiding two and even three years : 
and how much longer they may laft, is more than he can pro= 
nounce, as their appearance is yet as good as ever. The 
author rode over all the pieces, and never faw a finer or more 
regular plant than they exhibited. And he has, on feveral 
occafions, remarked, that fheep give a preference to thefe 
grafles, whenever fown in the fame field with clover and ray- 
grafs.”? And it is added, that “ in regard to the continuance 
of thefe trials, fome of the paftures now remain, and are as 
fine as the foil will yield: thick, clean, and {weet.”? And 
it is here remarked in regard to land being tired of this plant, 
that the obfervation he made, “ during nine years that he 
was in the conftant habit cf viewing the farm of Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, in Surrey, merits fome attention. When he began 
to farm, the land was fick of clover, infomuch, that it was 
almoft fure to fail, from having been, perhaps for a century, 
fown every four or five years. His friend adopted the courfe 
of—1. Beans; 2. Wheat; 3. Clover, in which it occurred 
ence in three years, and the farmers predi€ted an abfolute 
failure ; he viewed three courfes, and better crops, of pure 
red clover, were never gained. He began with ploughing 
treble the depth of that to which the land had been ulually 
{tirred, and he manured very amply for every crop of beans, 
partly withnight-foil, from London. In what degree the 
fuccefs arofe from depth of tillage, and what degree from a 
variation in manuring, cannot be afcertained ; but the ex- 
periment proved that thefe agents were equal to the cure of 
the malady.”’ Itis alfo further noticed, that «* fome farmers | 
in Norfolk have moved out of the commen {fphere, aad 
ventured to plough deeper than their predeceflors ; nor have 
they found any inconvenience in fo doing. It merits confi- 
deration, whether this pra¢tice will not prove in fome mea- 
fure a remedy to the failure of clover. As to manuring, and 
efpecially in great variations, the means are generally limited, 
and a change in this refpect, however defirable, is rarely in 
their power.””. But, ‘* the only effeétive remedy hitherto 
practi‘ed, is that of omitting’clover altogether, for one or 
two rounds, which points out the great importance of intro- 
ducing as many new artificial grafles as poflible.”’ See Red 
CLOVER. 

The red-cow clover is another plant of the clover kind, 
which has been found very ufeful as an artificial grafs. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Amos it is perennial, and grows naturally 
in high chalky fields, and in gravelly fields with clay beneath. 
Inthe moft improved part of the country, when the land is” 
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#0 refi for fome years, this feed is fown along with the white 
clover, as it continues in the ground much longer than the 
meadow-trefoil, and is nearly as productive, efpecially on 
chalky and poor forts of land. And that where acrop of 
any of thofe clovers is taken in lieu of a crop of corn, the 
ae fhould be fown firft, but lefs in quantity than if no 

eeds were fown with it ; and, after the land has been made 
fine by harrowing and rolling them, fourteen pounds of clo- 
ver-feed, and two pecks of beft ray-grafs, fhould be fown 
@pon an acre bufh-harrowed the length-way, and rolled the 
crofs way of the ridges: afterwards the whole muft be well 
gripped or drained. Nothing more is neceflary to be done, 
on account of the feeds, tillthe next f{pring, when the land 
fhould be well drefled with the fward-drefler or harrows, 
drawn with long bufhy thorns, the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April; then cleaned and rolled the crofs 
way again. Inall thefe operations, the land fhould be neither 
too wet nor toodry, but in a due medium with refpect to 
both thefe extremes, as, under other circumitances, they do 
not fucceed fo well. 

The time for cutting thofe two graffes is, when they are 
in full flower, and rather fhewing evidences of declining or 
pafling their maturity. See CLover. 

- Andthe white clover is,in Mr. Amos’s opinion, the fweeteft 
grafs for all forts of {tock yet known, and makes the clofeit 
{ward, and is very productive of foliage. Hence it is, he 
conceives it moft peculiarly adapted to laying down land to 
palture. It flourifhes moft upon rich, dry, warm foils ; 
yet it will accommodate itfelf to moft kinds. It is feldom 
fown alone, unlefs it be to raife the feed ; nor fhould it ever 
be mown for hay. In laying down rich foils, which are in- 
tended to remain in pafture for many years, this feed fhould 
predominate in the compofition that is made ufe of. But in 
the Agricultural Report of Norfolk it is ftated, that 
«¢ Mr. Wright, of Stanhow, does not like white clover ; he 
thinks it a bitter food, and that fheep do not eat it kindly ; 
fo that while much food feems to be on the ground, fteck do 
badly. This isan uncommon opinion, but the writer re- 
members Mr. Bakewell ftarting the fameidea’’ See White 
Clover. 

The procumbent or hop-trefoil, is another plant of this 
fort, which is not very produétive, and thrives beft upon 
dryifh gravelly fields, and paftures which have the fame na- 
ture. ‘They are both perennial. See TRrroi.. 

Saintfoin is a plant of the artificial grafs kind, which pro- 
duces, Mr. Amos fays, the beit crops upon light rich land ; 
but it will thrive upen the thinneit lime-itone, gravelly, and 
chalky foils, with great luxuriance, even where thefe are 
fo poor as to afford a very feanty crop of any of the other 
forts of graffes. It thrives beft when fown alone, though 
it is frequently fown with barley and oats, by cultivators 
that have not much experience of it. And it is advifed, 
that upon whatever foil it is fown, the land fhould be brought 
into a very fine and clean tilth by culture. And, that 
about the latter end of March, or beginning of April, it 
fhould be ploughed, and if it is roughifh, be harrowed once 
ina place ; then upon every acre, fixteen pecks of Jaintfoin 
feed fhould be fown; then harrowing the land well, and 
fowing eight pounds of common red-clover or trefoil, upon 
every acre afterwards, the land fhould be bufh-harrowed and 
rolled. And, where fweeds appear, they mutt be deftroyed 
as they come up, by hand, or other means. It is recom- 
mended, that no ftock be fuffered to graze upon the feeds 
the firft year ; and, that if it be top-drefled with one quar- 
ter of rape or bone-duift to an acre, about old Michaelmas, 
the plants are greatly invigorated and benelited by the appli- 
cation, 
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_ Itis further fated, that, upon fuch lands as the above, 
it furnifhes a crop of hay in fummer of greater contideration 
than any other of the artificial graffes. The hay is excel- 
lent for all kinds of flock, and the after-math very good for 
cattle in autumn, and for fheep in winter, till Candlemas. 
Hence, faintfoin is a moft invaluable grafs_ on lime-ttone, 
gravelly, and chalky foils; but it requires three years in 
coming to perfection; hence the propriety of fowing come 
mon red-clover or trefoil along with it. And it fhould be 
mown before it is in full bloflom, otherwife there may be 
lofs in that way. See Sarnrrorn. 

Lucern is afferted, by the above writer, to be the moft 
productive, and that which comes into ufe fooner than any 
other of the artificial grafles. Horfes, beafts, fheep and 
pigs, are very fond of it, when it is mown and given them’ 
green, which is the moft ufeful application of it. It is 
found to thrive beit on rich, dry, loamy foils, which fhould 
be made deep, fine, andclean of weeds by culture. And, 
he advifes, that about the middle of April, ten pounds of 
feed fhould be drilled on an acre, in rows of eighteen inches 
afunder, and one inch deep, with a row of common red= 
clover between each; then bufh-harrowed and rolled. No- 
thing more is neceflary to be done till weeds appear, when 
it fhould be hand-hoed well, and the weeds in the rows pulled 
out by the hand. As foonas more weeds appear, it muft 
be hand-hoed and hand-weeded a fecond time, and even a 
third time, if neceffary ; when this is done, great care fhould 
be taken not to tread upon the young lucern. And as foor 
at it begins to bleffom it fhould be mown, carried off, and. 
given to the ftock green. By this mode of application, it 
will, he fays, keep more {tock than any of the other 
grafles. 

But this plant alfo requires three years in coming to per- 
fection ; hence the propriety of fowing common red-clover 
along with it. After that time, it may be mownthree, four, 
or five times in a feafon. But, between every mowing, it 
fhould be well hand-weeded, and made quite clean of weeds. 
Axnd every third year it fhould have a covering of rotter 
dung, after the rate of eight or ten tonsto the acre, applied 
over it about Martinmas. See Lucrern. 

Burnet is a grafs of the artificial kind, of which there are 
feveral varieties ; but the only one worth cultivation in this 
country is the common fort, This plant, though little cul- 
tivated, is highly valuable, either green or in hay for horfes 
and cattle, and is an excellent winter food for fheep. It de- 
lights moft in a dry, clean, light and deep foil; but it will 
grow very well on poor, gravelly, and chalky foils, which 
muft be made clean and fine by culture. And it is advifed 
by Mr. Amos, that, « about the middle or latter end of 
July the land fhould be ploughed for the laft time, and har- 
rowed well: after thefe operations, four pecks of feed 
fhould be fown broad-caft upon every acre, and then bufli- 
harrowed and rolled. And it is fugeefted, that as the pro- 
per feafon for fowing it is the latter end of July, it becomes 
an excellent fuccedaneum to turnips, when they have been 
deftroyed by the fly, which is often the cafe.””? And it is 
ftated, that «¢ the moft profitable way of cultivating burnet 
is by fowing it with other feeds, when the land is to be 
laid down in thefe proportions : 


Names of Seeds. Quantities. 
Burnet-feed ~ - t peck 
White clover - - ro pounds 
Trefoil - ~ - 4 ditto 
Vernal-grafs - - + peck 
Ray-grais - - - 1 ditto 
Crefted dog’s-tail - - ditto 
Sheep’s-fetcue - - % ditto 
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The land fhould be bufh-harrowed and rolled, and after- 
wards kept clean of luxuriant weeds. It is, however, re- 
marked, that ‘“* much as this has been extolled, yet it is 
feldom fown either alone, or with other grafs-feeds, fince 
the introduétion of red and white clover ; though its greatett 
excellence is for winter-paiture in the feeds of fheep, &c.”’ 
See BuRNET. 

Chicory is likewife a plant of this defcription, which may 
be found highly beneficial on many poor fandy or gravelly 
foils, where other forts of graffes cannot eftablifh themfelves. 
It is afferted, in the Norfolk Report, that ** Mr. Bevan 
fowed an acre of poor land, worth not more than 2s, 6d. 
rent, with chicory in 1793, and that the next year it pro- 
duced 7/ 10s. in feed.’’ And the writer fays, that he has 
taken feyeral! opportunities of recommending this grafs 
in that diftri&t. On large traéts of poor land, he is 
confident it would increafe the produce tenfold ; and it well 
merits trial, he thinks, on every foil,in it. The objection 
which has been founded on its not being eafily extirpated, 1s, 
he contends, of no importance, for tares fhould be fown 
after it on fome foils, and turnips on others, in which fyftem, 
its diftinGtion is unqueftioned. This hint fhould not flip the 
notice of cultivators in other diftriéts. 

Summer Tare—This is a plant of the kind, which is 
much employed as fummer herbage, either paltured or 
mown green, as foiling for horfes, &c.; for hay, asa fubiti- 
tute for red clover (on land that has been tired of growing 
it); for manure to be buried in by the plough: and for feed : 
hence the feafon for fowing the feed of this tare will depend 
upon the ufe itis intended for. When for fummer herbage, 
&c. it matters not how early the feed is fown, provided no 
hard froft enfue. The firft fowing may be as early in Fe- 
bruary as the feafon and condition of the foil will allow, and 
to continue the fowing at due intervals through the manths 
of March and April, which will give a good opportunity 
for fucceflions of them, to the great convenience of {ummer- 
feeding, but when for depafturing, it will be prudent to 
wait till the tares have gained a fufficient increafe of haulm, 
before the ftock are turned in upon them. And when for 
foiling horfes, &c. they fhould be mown before they flower ; 
and in no inftance fhould the haulm be fuffered to become 
rotten near the furface of the ground, which frequently hap- 
pens on rich foils and moift feafons. If for hay, asa {ub- 
flitute for red-clover, the feed fhould be fown as early in 
March as circumftances will allow ; but the time of mowing 
is more eptional. Some mow them when the bloffoms are 
fuller ; others, juft before they are quite ripe. But, in ei- 
ther cafe, the fame caution is neceffary, as in making faint- 
foin and clover into hay; andthat is, to avoid breaking off 
the leaves, in which a great part of their virtue retides. 
When they are intended for manure, the feed fhould be fown 
as early in February as the feafon and condition of the foil 
will permit, and at the rate of four bufhels to the acre. For 
this ufe they fhould be ploughed in before they get too long 
intheir growth. But whatever isthe intended ufe in culti- 
vating this tare, the preparation of the land is the fame ; and 
this plant delizhts moit in light fandy foils: and, in every 
cafe the land fhould be ploughed and harrowed once in a 
place, before the fecd_ is fown; then fow the feed broad- 
caft atthe rate of three buhels an acre for the firft and fecond 
ufes, harrow the land well afterwards, and then lay it 
dry. , . ; 

«<The great objects in cultivating this tare are, rft, fpring- 
food and f{ummer-herbage for cattle and fheep, efpecially 
ewes and lambs.. zd. Hay, as a fubltitute for red-clover. 
3d. Manure, to be buried in by the plough. And 4th. 
Seed. But whatever is the intended ule of this tare, Au- 


guft and September is the prime feafon for fowing the feed, 
of it. As foon, therefore, as the ground can be cleared of 
its crop, the land fhould be ploughed and harrowed once in 
a place before the feed is fown upon it.’? And it anfwers ex- 
tremely well fimply as a fpring-food, when fown with rye. 
in the proportion of fix pecks of each to the acre. See 
Tare. 


Where they can be cultivated, crops of this fort fhould 
never be negleéted. See AnriricraL Grafs. , 


Grass-Ground, in Gardening, the parts of ornamented 
grounds whichare kept in the {tate of lawm thort grafs or fwardy 
Thofe fpaces which are extended in the fronts of the houfes or 
habitations, and are termed lawns, are moitly kept in fhort 
grafs, which, by their conftant verdure, fummer and winter, 
and open rural appearance, exhibit a fine imitation of na- 
ture at all feafons, efpecially when the fide boundaries ter- 
minate in rural plantations in various natural curves and 
bendings. This mode of laying out pleafure grounds pre 
vails much at prefent. But befides thefe it is the praétice 
to have rural fhort grafs openings continued between the 
plantations throughout the different diftri€ts of ground of 
this fort, feparating and bounding the fhrubbery clumps, 
borders, and other parts, in fome places widely {preading,, 
in others more contra¢ted; but, in either cafe, extending 
to the boundaries of the feveral plantation compartments,’ 
in various bendings, fweeps, and curves; by which the. 
whole is rendered rurally ornamental, and at the fame time 
more agreeable and eafy to walk on than gravel between the 
plantations, when the weather is dry and hot during the 
fummer feafon, In the ancient ftyle of gardening, it was 
much the cuftom to have ftraight fhort grafs-walks, both 
for ornament and common walking upon: but for ornament, 
unlefs elegantly wide and f{pacious, they have a littlenefs in 
their general appearance, as may be feen where long narrow 
flips of fhort grafs-ground are extended to fome dP eek in 
the way of walks; and for the latter purpofe they are very 
improper in winter and all moift weather; and even in fummer 
in the mornings and evenings, as being always damp and 
dewy. Walks of this kind fhould therefore be but fpa= 
ringly introduced ; and where any are made for variety, or 
riament, or fummer’s walking, they fhould be as fpacious as 
the fituation admits, not lefs than from ten to fifteen feet 
wide, and even twenty feet wide or more, when the walk ig 
confiderably extended in length. i 

The method of forming fhort grafs-ground work is either 
by fowing the parts with grafs feeds, or by laying them’ 
with turf cut from a fine field, common, or down; the lat- 
ter of which, where it can be obtained at a moderate ex- 
pence, is greatly preferable, as it not only at once forms a 
complete fward, but is generally more clofe, even, and 
fmooth, as well as lefs apt to run up to benty grafs, grow 
rank, or rife in tufts, than by the fowing method. The fow- 
ing method is, however, much lefs expenfive. . 


Preparations.—\n preparing the ground either for fow- 
ing grafs feeds upon or laying with turf, the whole muft be 
broken up equally to a moderate f{pade’s depth, clearing out 
all the roots of perennial weeds and other coarfe materials. 
When this has been done, ftakes or wooden pegs with 
notches, for making the level, according to the pofition of 
the ground, muit be driven in; then proceed with line and’ 
fpade to rough-leyel the ground according to the marks or- 
levels on the pegs, afterwards treading, rolling, or ramming 
the whole down equally, that it may nowhere iink in hollows. 
afterwards. When this has been finifhed, the levels fhould- 
be wrought up more accurately, and the whole finifhed with, 
aneat raking, clearing off all large ones, and making an. 
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€veh and fmooth furface ; in this flate it may either be fown 
with grafs feed, or laid down with turf, 

For the firft method the proper feafons for fowing are 
either February, March, and April, or in Auguft or Sep- 
tember in moift weather. In moift wet foils the former is 
.probably the beft, but-in thofe of a dry gravelly nature, the 
Jatter. In this bufinefs it is of the utmoft confequence to 
procure good feeds; thofe from hay-ftacks or out of hay- 
Jofts are often ufed, which may anfwer well, where the hay 
was the growth of fome fine paiture free from weeds, and 

“naturally afforded fine turf when grazed and mowed; but 
in other cafes there is often a mixture of various forts with 
weeds, by which the fward is rendered irregular and foul, 
-and never makes handfome fhort grafs-grounds. If you are 
not furnifhed with feeds of your own, they mutt be obtained 
from the feedfman, and fhould be of thofe kinds which 
dtrike deep root, fpread out laterally in their tops, are per- 
manent, and capable of refifting the effects of heat; there are 
many of this kind. (See Laying Lanp down to Grafs.) The 
feed muit be fown broad-caft, very thick and regular over 
‘the furface, and direétly raked or harrowed in; and when 
-the furface is dry it fhould be rolled with a wooden roller, 
-to bury the feeds more effectually, and make a fmooth fur- 
face: when the grafs comes up, all weeds fhould be re- 
moved; and the fame feafon, when the fward is become 
‘thick and green, and advanced fome inches in growth, it 
fhould be mowed, rolling it well afterwards, and continue 
“mowing it and rolling two or three times the firft fummer, 
efpecially if it were fown in fpring, as, the oftener it is 
_mowed and felled, the thicker and finer it will grow; and if 
it be intended to keep the grafs tolerably fine, mowing will 
be requilite once a week or fortnight, according to the 
growth from April to October, and rolling once a week or 
fortnight in moderately dry weather, and occafionally in the 
winter feafon. In this way a good turf may be formed in a 
few years. 

In the fecond method, which fhould always be employed 

where it can with convenience, the beft turf is that of a fine 
aftured common or down, where the {ward is fine and fhert, 
with confiderable clofenefs. 

The beft feafon for laying the turf is from September till 
March or April, though it will grow at almott any time 
of the year, even, if there be occation, in the fummer 
months. 

The turf for this ufe is moftly cut or flayed with an iron 
inftrument called a turfing iron; all the turfs being cut of 
an equal width, length, and thicknefs; the proper fize is a 
foot wide, a yard long, and about an inch in thicknefs. 
They fhould be firft marked by a line the proper width, 
length, and depth, and then cut with a racer or cutter, firit 
longways a foot wide, then acrofs in yard lengths, proceeding 
afterwards to cut them up; having particular regard to cut 
them level, and all of an equal thicknefs, otherwife it will 
be impoffible to lay them level. As they are cut they 
-fhould be rolled each up clofe and tight, the grafs fide in- 
wards, and piled up by tens, efpecially if they are cut by 
the hundred, which is moftly the cafe. This is ufually done 
at from about a fhilling to fifteen pence the hundred, ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil, as, whether foft and eafy 
to cut, or hard and ftony. A man will cut from three to 
five, fix, or feven hundred a day, with a perfon to trace 
them out and roll them up as.they are cut from the fur- 
face. 

The method of laying them is very eafy: they are placed 
regularly turf and turf, unrolling them as they are laid, 
joining them up quite clofe edge to edge, and making good 
all deticiencies of broken parts as the work proceeds; and 


as foon as laid, they fhould be well beaten with broad heavy 
wooden beaters, as flat pieces of elm or oak plank two 
inches thick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, and a foot 
broad, having long handles fixed flanting in the middles of 
the upper fides. With thefe beat the grafs regularly all 
over, and then roll it well with a heavy iron or ftone roller, 
repeating thefe operations in moift weather as there may be 
occafion. 

When very dry hot weather fucceeds, fo as to occafion 
the turf to fhrink and open at the joints, a good watering is 
of much advantage to it. 

The management of fhort grafs-cround, after it has been 
thus laid down, is that of mowing it in fummer frequently, 
to keep it fhort and fine, like a paftured down; poling oc- 
cafionally with along pole, to featter the worm-cafts, which 
greatly deface all fhort grafs, and rolling it frequently both 
to take up the feattered worm-cafts to make the furface 
clean, and to render it fmooth, firm, and even in its ap- 
pearance. 

Mowing once a week, ten days, or a fortnight, or, accord- 
ing to its peneral growth, during the fummer, is neceflary, 
efpecially for the principal home lawns, and other fhort grais- 
grounds, in the moit confpicuous parts ; which parts fhould 
always be kept very clofe and fine, like the fward of a fine 
paftured down or common: it is performed with a fhort grafs- 
{cythe ; and dewy mornings, or moift weather, mutt always 
be chofen for the work, as it will be impoffible to mow short 
grafs properly in dry weather. Previous to mowing, it js 
of advantage fometimes to pole and roll the grafs the day 
before it is intended to mow. In performing the work of 
mowing, proper attention is neceffary not to fcore or leave 
the marks of the ftrokes of the fcythe, which has a very 
unfightly appearance ; to prevent which, as much as poffible, 
the point of the fcythe fhould be laid out rather wide, an 
inch or two beyond the meafure of heel and point, efpecially 
for very fhort grafs, keeping the point rather out, and not 
drawing that part too falt inwards, gathering the grafs 
neatly to the left in a range; and after having mowed thus 
to the end of the fwarth, to mow it lightly back again, in 
order to trim off all fcores, and other irregulavities, unavoid- 
ably left the firft time in executing the work. 

After it has been all thus mown over, proceed to fweep 
up the mowings of each fwarth regularly, by ftanding in 
the middle, {weeping it along alternately to the right and 
left, to the end of the fwarth, forming all the grafs in a 
range on each fide ; then {weep up the ranges in large heaps, 
and carry the whole off direétly in a wheel-barrow, large 
bafket, or other contrivance for the purpofe. > 

The bufinefs of poling is performed by a long, taper, 
pliable, afhen pole, fifteen or eighteen feet long, by pafling 
it backwards and forwards, in rather dry weather, fo as to 
break and {catter the worm-cafts about. The grafs fhould 
be afterwards rolled with a wooden roller, when the fur- 
face is a little moift, but not too wet, by which the earth 
will all adhere to the roller, and render the furface perfeGly 
clean, the werk being repeated, as there may be occafion, 
the year round; and in mowing-time, if the furface is foul, 
it is particularly neceffary to pole and roll on the day previous 
to mowing, by which a clean fmooth furface will be pro- 
vided, fo as to be able to mow clofe, even, and more expedi- 
tioufly. See Portia. 

In the rolling of fhort grafs-ground, it fhould be per- 
formed occafionally with a ‘wooden roller, and a heavy iron 
or ftone roller: the weoden roller is proper after poling, 
to clean up the worm-cafts and fmooth the furface, being 
performed when the furface is not very wet, efpecially if 
full of worm-cafts, as it would otherwife plafter and-daub 
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the grafs, and render it unfightly ; the heavy iron, or ftone 
roller, fhould be ufed occafionally, when the furface is dry, to 
prefs down all inequalities, fo clofe as to preferye a firm, even, 
{mooth furface. And in fine-kept fhort grafs-grounds, the 
rolling fhould be performed occafionally a day or two before 
mowing, to fettle the furface firm and {mooth, which greatly 
contributes to the eafy and exaét performance of the work : 
the bufinefs of rolling in fmall, or but moderately large fhort 
grafs-grounds, is moitly performed by men; but in very 
extenfive grounds, it is fometimes done by a horfe ; having 
a large roller for the purpofe, with fiiafts like a cart, and 
the horfe at the time wearing a fort of leathern fhoes, very 
broad at bottom, made fo as to lace on occafionally, like 
mens’ half-boots, to prevent his feet cutting the furface in 
holes, and rendering it uneven, and of a bad appearance. 

Where fhort grafs-grounds are defaced by wild daifies, 
dandelion, or other weeds, the firft may be removed by 
having the blade of an old broad-fword fixed in the end of a 
long pliable pole, which, as it cuts both ways, by {weeping 
jt backwards and forwards, it will head down the daifies at 
a great pace ; which may be repeated two or three times 
a-week, or as often as there may be occafion for it. 

The others fhould be extirpated by means of an iron for 
the purpofe, made in the form of a {mall docking-iron. 

In the autumnal finifhing mowings, the grafs fhould be 
generally cut down as clofe and even as poffible, that the 
{ward may remain in a neat even furface over the winter 
feafon, and appear well in the early fpring. 

Thefe direstions for the management of fhort ornamental 
grafs-grounds, regard only fuch as are required to be kept 
conttantly fhort, clofe, and even in the furface, as is necef- 
fary in the principal lawns, plats, walks, and other divilions, 
fituated within the limits of the main pleafure-ground. In 
the outward confiderably extended diftri€ts, continued into 
fields, parks, &c. it is not neceflary to have them cut fo 
frequently ; two or three common mowings in a fummer, 
with occafional rollings afterwards, may be {ufficient. 

Grass-hearth, in our Cu/ffoms; grazing, or turning up the 
earth with a plough. Hence the cu'tomary fervice for the 
inferior tenants of the manor of Amerfden in Oxfordthire, to 
bring their ploughs te do one day’s work for their lord, was 
called grafs-hearth, or grafs-hurt. 

Grass Hu/bandry, that fort of hufbandry which has a re- 
lation to the management of grafs-land, or fuch as are under 
the condition of fward. This, in a great meafure, confifts 
in the proper clearing, manuring, palturing, or feeding down, 
fhutting up, cutting or mowing, and the prefervation of the 
crops. This fort of managementis far from being perfedily 
underftood in many parts of the kingdom, and confequently 
the grafs-land is frequently in the moft coarfe and wretched 
ftate, being over-run with various kinds of coarfe and 
aquatic plants, as well as thofe of the mofs, and other 
defcriptions. See Huspanpry, Grass, Mgapow, and 
Pasture. 

Grass-land, that fort, or defcription of land, which is 
moftly preferved in a ftate of herbage or fward. The forts 
of land that are the moft adapted for this purpofe are, accord- 
ing to fome late writers, 

1ft. Such asare fituated near large populous towns, where 
manure is cheap and plentiful, and where the produce of grafs- 
land is conftantly on demand, and, of courfe, dear, 

2dly. Such lands as are placed on the banks of rivers 
and brooks, that may be improved by irrigation to a much 
higher value than can poflibly be done under any other me- 
thod of cultivation. hia ; 

3dly. Such lands as lie in vallies of mountainous 
couutries, efpecially chalky foils, where old meadow-land is 


{carce and valuable, and the greater part of the arable land 
is of that nature and quality, that it is impoflible to convert 
it to good fward-land. And 

4thly. All fuch cold ftrong ground of the grafs kind, 
which, if ploughed up, would not be applicable to the pur- 
pofes of the turnip-hufbandry, or thofe of modern farming, 
and which, under the beft practice of wheat-hufbandry, 
would not be fo valuable as they are at prefent in the con-- 
dition of fward. 

The forming of grafs-ground is effe&ted with different 
degrees of difficulty in different inftances ; in fome parts of 
the ifland it is accomplifhed, in general, with great care and 
facility, the foil having a natural tendency to the production 
of grais herbage, when left in an unploughed ftate, reverting 
to pafture without labour, expence, or even the fowing of 
feed; while, in other cafes, all the art of man has been 
found ineffeGtual, to make good grafs-land. Even after 20 
years fruitlefs expectation and expence, the land-holders have 
often been obliged to reftore the ground again to a ftate of 
tillage-hufbandry. 

It is remarked, that confequently the great difficulty in 
this bufinefs is to difcriminate what fort of land is fuitable 
and proper for grafs, and that which is improper. for the 
purpofe. The beit meadow-land does not always make 
the beft tillage-land, nor does the beft arable-land always. 
make the beit pafture, but frequently the reverfe. ‘To make 
this difcrimination, it is neceflary to confider well the pro-. 
cefs of nature in propagating and perpetuating graffes. The 
great object of nature is to perpetuate all her {pecies ; but 
upon the plants created for the fupport of animals intended 
for the food and ufe of man, fhe feems to have beitowed mere 
than ordinary care. Different kinds of animals propagate 
in different modes, fome oviparoufly and fome viviparoufly. 
Plants having no locomotive motion are endowed with a. 
power of propagating in both modes. In trees and fhrubs,. 
and many kinds of plants, the affiftance of man is required to 
obtain viviparous prodution, by grafting, budding, &c.. 
But, in grafles, nature does her own work, and that in both. 
modes. We have only to attend to her examples, and we fhall 
feldom err. In trees and fhrubs, the bud is the viviparous 
produétion ; in graffes, the root performs the fame office-. 
Grafles are as much the offspring of roots as of feeds. Every 
new root. contains the germ of a future plant ;,and, as the 
feed-ftalks of graffes muft neceflarily be frequently cropped 
by animals, nature makes up the deficiency by an increafe 
from the roots. Mott of the belt graffes are, in their nature, 
biennial ; .but nature, by giving them the power of propa- 
gating by the root, has in effect made them perennial: a 
much more certain mode of propagation than by feed, as 
being increafed inftead of being injured by the biting and 
treading of animals, and by the produce being perfeét in one 
year inflead of waiting two, as-in the production by feed. 
But this procefs does not go on fuccefsfully, unlefs the land 
is peculiarly apt for the produCtion of grailes.. If it is too 
wet, the graffes will-be injured in the winter by rain and. 
froft, and will'foon be fuperfeded by ruflies and other aquatic 
plants: if too dry, they will be killed by the fummer’s heat, 
and give place to mofles, fern, heath, &c. No land will, it 
is conceived, make a good meadow, unlefs it is deep enough 
to admit the roots of graffes to run down out of the reach 
of the fummer’s heat, and that it be retentive enough to hold. 
water juft fo long as to. produce fermentation, with fuch an 
abforbent under-{tratum as will drain it before putrefactiian 
takes place. 

Some proportion of grafs-land fhould always be attached 
to- every farm, in order that a proper and fuitable fupply: of - 
winter and fummer food may be provided for fuch animals as 
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say be requifite im managing them, and alfo that adequate 
proportions of good manures may be raifed ; as, where this 
is not the cafe, it is impoffible that farms can be well ma- 
naged. And on all forts of grais-lands, it is of much con- 
fequence to keep them as clear and free as poffible from tne 
growth of all forts of coarfe plants, thofe of the aquatic kind 
being removed by fuitable drainage, and the application of dif- 
ferent fubftances of the abforbent defcription to the fur- 
face of the land. They fhould likewife be carefully era- 
dicated from the hedge-rows of grafs-fields annually, and 
by that means be prevented from f{preading themfelves 
over the ground by-their feeds. By this practice, the 
hedge-plants would alfo be greatly benefited. ‘Thefe forts 
of lands fhould alfo be kept as clear as the nature of their 
application will admit, of all kinds of obftacles that impede 
the production of perfect fward, fuch as the growth of mofs 
on their furfaces, and the continuance of cattle dung-hills, 
ant and mole hills, as well as thofe of fticks, ftones, and 
other fimilar fubftances. The proper methods of removing 
thefe are noticed under their particular heads, and in 
{peaking of meadow-lands, and paftures. 

According to the Agricultural Survey of the County of 
Hertford, in harrowing, with a view to deftroy mofs, no 
benefit has been found to be produced, though the mofly 
material has been well torn up. It is advifed that manure 
fhould be laid on at the fame time: but that where afhes are 
fpread out over the furface without harrowing, the mofs 
plant is deftroyed, and the grafs greatly improved. And in 
other cafes, much advantage has likewife been experienced 
from the application of fine fand over the fward, in an even 
but not toothicka manner. But the dung of animals fhould 
never be fuffered to remain any length of time in heaps upon 
the furface of erafs-lands, without being beat out fmall, and 
difperfed over the furface ; as, wherever that is the cafe, the 
fward in the places becomes tender, and the grafs comes up 
coarfe and in tufts, which are not eaten by cattle flock, and 
ef courfe much injury futtained. 

In refpe& to the prevention of the rifing of ant-hills on 
grafs-lands, they may be in a great meafure, if not wholly, 
guarded againit, by having recourfe to frequent heavy 
rolling ; as in the rolling down of ant-hills, inftead of cutting 
them up, in an experiment made by the duke of Grafton, 
it was found to be attended with complete fuccefs, on a large 
pafture which had been very much infeited with ants, and 
which they had almoft covered with hills. But in fuch cafes 
the rollings fhould be performed both in the autumn and 
{pring feafons, when the lands are in fuch ftates of moilture 
as juft to admit the impreffion of the roller without receiving 
injury from the feet of the horfes; as, where fuch opera- 
tions are executed when the grounds are in a {tate of confi- 
derable drynefs, the benefits are comparatively {mall. The 
beneficial effe€ts that are produced in this way depend much 
upon the degree of confolida‘ion that is effected ; as it is 
only by this means that the infeéts can be prevented from 
carrying on their operations; a certain {tate of lightnefs as 
wellas finencfs. in the mould being efiential to the execution 
of their labours in a perfect manner. But befides thefe, 
’ attempts have: been made in other ways to prevent the forma- 
tion of thefe hills. For as it has been feen that «the eco- 
nomy of the ant requires the fituation and foil to be dry, 
light, and friable, in order to carry on their works, it is 
probable that, in lands that will admit of the practice, it 
may be an eafy and convenient method of deftroying them, 
and preventing the bad confequences which their labours 
produce oa the furface fward, to conduct water over them ; 
and thus, at the fame time, exterminate the colonies of ants, 


and irrigate the ground; by which two improvements may 
be effected at once,—the land being cleared from ant-hills, 
while its. fertility is confiderably increafed."’ And the ufe 
of night-foil, in combination with various forts of earthy 
matters, has been advifed with the intention of deftroying 
fuch infects ; but this is probably a pratice that can only be 
depended upon in flight cafes. See Anr-Aill. 

Upon ftiff yellow clays, a Hertfordfhire farmer has found 
the practice of draining, according to the Effex mode of 
carrying off the furface-water, ufeful, though this practice 
is totally unufed by his neighbours in the fame parifh. Ex- 
perience has convinced him, that drefling a cold tenacious 
clay not previoufly drained is an abfurd wafte of time, 
money, labour, and every thing moft valuable. Having ob- 
tained-atolerably dry furface, his next objeé&t (with meadow- 
land) isto deepen the ftaple of the foil, and this he does by 
every kind of compoit carried on it for two or three years 
together, which he finds eftablifhes a better fort of grafs 
than drefling once in three years on the furface. 

It is fuggetted that the cuftom of feeding the firfl year, 
inftead of mowing, is a practice that mutt be preferable or 
not according to the nature of the foil, and the object of 
converting it into grafs-land. With refpeét to the former, 
he has found, that if he was to.allow even the treading of 
fheep the firft year after the grais-feed is fown, he fhould 
fill the furface with receptacles for water, and fhould have 
very little, if any, grafs of a coarfe quality, notwithitanding 
his drains ; becaufe the fheep or cattle would prefs the clay 
foil fo clofe, that the water could not penetrate into them ; 
whereas, if he fhuts up his field, fuffering the grafs to ftand 
till it fheds the feeds, he finds the following jeafon that he 
is enabled, by giving only a flight drefling, to cut a good 
crop of hay from it. And in cafes of old worn out thin 
patches or moffy grafs-lands, the practice of fearifying or 
cutting the furface fward, in different directions, by imple- 
ments for the purpofe, has been lately advifed as very bene- 
ficial in promoting their improvement, efpecially where they 
are afterwards manured, and have fuitable grafs-feeds fown 
over the thin or patchy parts, as in this way the grafs-plants 
become more {trong and vigorous. In performing this 
bufinefs, Mr. Amos has advifed the ufe of a machine for 
fcarifying and drefling grafs-land, whether it is to be mown 
or depaftured with animals. And he conceives that the beft 
time of performing this operation, is from the middle of 
February to the middle of April. And that, in general; 
drefling the land one way is futlicient; but, if the {ward be 
very mofly or adhefive, it fhould, ke thinks, be drefled 
length and crofs ways, cleaned, and then rolled, the coulters 
of the implement being occafionally cleaned from the rubbifh. 
It is alfo fugeefted, that if the fward be thin, it may be 
thickened very much by laying eight or ten tons of rotten 
dung upon it, and fowing feven pounds of white clover, 
four pounds of wild or cow-clover, four pounds. of ‘tre- 
foil, four pounds of rib-grafs, and one peck of belt rye- 
grafs feeds, per acre, previous to its being drefled or buth- 
harrowed, and then cleaned and rolled. It is fuppofed that 
by dreffing land in this way, -mofs is torn up, ant and mole- 
hills levelled and deitroyed, the roots of the grafs cut and 
horfe-hoed, which caules them to throw out frefh lateral 
fhoots or ftems, the fward thickened, and the furface made 
fo cleanas to put onthe appearance of a perpetual {pring 
when clofe fed down: And that, by fuch management, and 
grazing as much itock as will keep the grafs ina young fuc- 
culent itate, and hobbing or mowing all the tufts and weeds 
three times in the courfe of the fummer, the grazierwwill be 
enabled to receive every benefit from his land, and hkewife 
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prevent the flems of feveral graffes from running into feed, 
and being injured in confequence of it. 


But another method of improving grafs-lands, praétifed 
by Mr. Salter of Norfolk, is faid to be original, and of great 
importance. Itis {tated in the Norfolk Survey lately pub- 
lifhed, that “‘upon-his large farm of above 800 acres, he 
found 3 or 400 acres of old meadows entirely poifoned by 
fprings, which, from every fort of impediment that neglect 
could caufe, had formed bogs and moory bottoms, famous 
for rotting fheep and miring cows; with blackthorns and 
other rubbifh f{pread over large tracts. His firft operations 
were, to grub and clear the land, and open all ditches to the 
depth of four or five feet, and to cut open drains in almoft 
every dire€tion for laying them dry ; burning the earth, and 
fpreading the afhes on the ground: fo far, the reporter fays, 
all was no more than common good hufbandry ; but he ap- 
plied a thought entirely his own: ashe found that the flinty 
gravel, marle, and other earths, but efpecially the gravel, 
was very beneficial to the herbage, he thought of fowing 
winter tares and white clover upon the places wherever any 
earth was fpread, or any other operation had laid bare the 
furface, harrowing in thofe feeds. The writer had the 
pleafure of feeing feveral of thefe crops growing : the fuccefs 
has been uncommonly great ; for the land thus fown not only 
has given large and very profitable crops of hay, but has 
alfo received a rapid improvement in the herbage ; the cover 
and fhade of the tares, fo beneficial toall land, mellowed the 
furface, and feemed to draw up as well as protect fuch of 
the old plants as received improvement from the manure, and 
exhibited a much fuperior fleece of grafs to any {pots where 
this fingular management had not taken place. So that 
nothing can be clearer, on viewing this large tract of meadow, 
than the fuperiority of the improvement refulting from the 
growth of the tares: the effect of the manure 1s much acce- 
lerated and rendered greater.”’ 


The reporter further hints, that “the idea is certainly 
applicable to many of the grafs-lands of the kingdom, efpe- 
cially fuch as are improving by the addition of chalk, marle, 
clay, loam, fand or gravel: 40 loads an acre of any of thefe 
bodies will much improve coarfe or wet, or moory grafs- 
lands ; and then to add tares fecures an immediate profit, 
and makes the manure work much fooner and more power- 
fully. He fows fome fo late as the middle of May.” An 
idea here itrikes the writer, which he fhall venture to add; 
that ‘if he was to fearify any moffy, hide-bound, or poor 
paftures, &c. it fhould be with a drill-fearifier, drilling in 
winter tares by every tooth of the fecarifier ; and he has no 
doubt but the tares would take well, and effect a confiderable 
improyement, even without manuring.”? It is ftated in 
addition, that “ Mr. Salter has praétifed the tare hufbandry 
on meadows for ten years, but his firft beginning was feven- 
teen years ago, at Ellingham: the cockchafer-grubs had 
deftroyed a part of a meadow; he harrowed in tares and 
feeds, and the fuccefs was great.’’ It is alfo ftated, that 
* tare-feed running fhort, he this year fowed peas and oats 
mixed on fome f{pots, and they are found to do well; and 
this hufbandry he purfues, whether he intends mowing or 
patturing. The writer confiders this a difcovery of vaft ad- 
vantage to grafs hufbandry in general. 


And it is likewife obferved, that “‘Mr. Bevan’s arable 
fand, at Riddlefworth, joining to his low boggy meadows, 
gave him the power of carting fand down hill at an eafy ex- 
pence; and thus he improved fome parts of thofe meadows 
to great effect : from 100 to 150 loads an acre were f{pread at 
the expence of 4/. or s/. 


Statement of Eapence. 
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In 1802 this method anfwered very greatly: thefe meads 
were then not capable of irrigation, but one meadow has 
fince been watered, and the water has taken much greater 
effe& on account of the fanding, than if that operation had 
not been performed. The fand has all been laid on the moik 
boggy meadows.”’ This hint fhould not efcape the notice of 
the pra¢tical farmer in other diftri€ts, as there are many 
where it may be had recourfe to, with the greatelt advantage 
and fuccefs. There is likewife a fimilar method of improving 
old rough and beggy meadow-land defcribed, with a plate, 
by a writer, under the title of Agricola Norfolcienfis; in — 
the firft volume of the fecond feries of the Agricultural 
Magazine, as practifed by Mr. Rix, of the fame county. 
«This meadow was fituated at Clipftone, near Fakenham, 
in the occupation of the above, and the property of T. W. 
Coke, efq.?? of Holkham. It is noticed that “this meas 
dow, from the neglect of former tenants, and want of 
judgment in cutting what few open drains or ditches were 
attempted, had become very rotten in many places, and at 
leaft three parts of the four fo oyer-run with fedge and 
rufhes, that its utmoft annual value could fearcely be eftis 
mated at more than eight fhillings per acre. The lands con- 
tiguous to it are of a light friable nature, inclining to fand; 
by {pots, and fall with a gentle declivity towards it from 
each fide, the meadow being the bafon and receiver of the 
nunierous {prings which rife in the upper fields, and which, in 
courfe of time, had rendered fome parts of it utterly ime 
paffable for an horfe, and fcarcely fafe for a man at certain 
feafons. It is obferved that the frit ftep the prefent oc- 
cupier took was, as foon after Michaelmas as he could, te 
cut the drains, ashe has {hewn in the plan; all of which are 
covered, except the main drain, and the two ditches. Thefe 
latter are cut both wide and deep, and are the chief operating 
checks to the fprings above. And as foon as the weather 
permitted, he next fet the teams to work (which were 
enabled to enter, even upon the moft unfound parts, very 
fhortly after the firft procefs was concluded), to level the 
hills, fill up the hollows, and to cart all the fuperfluous 
mould he could colle& within the boundary of the meadow; 
(fuch as came out of the new-cut ditches and main drain 
principally), to the amount of 1000 loads, over the furface 
of the whole. About the laft week of March he dnrill- 
rolled ; and where the roller could not work, from little 
inequalities of ground, he dibbled the feeds mentioned in the 
annexed flatement, harrowing the {mall feeds in afterwards 5 
and, in July laft, he cut and itacked the produce, which the 
writer has {een, and can witneis to be excellent hay. 

It is added that the prefent appearance of the meadow, 
after being fed down very clofe by more than fifteen {core of 
fheep, ce notwithitanding the very wet feafon we ex 
perienced, one uniformly dry, firm, and fmooth furface, 
completely covered with a fhort turf, confifting of ray- 
grafs, Dutch-clover, and good natural graffes, There are 
certainly fome rufhes yet, but far lefs numerous and ftrong 
than heretofore, and which it may juflly be expeéted a few 
{weepings with the feythe, and hard itocking with fheep, 
will in time wholly deftroy. But though there may not be ~ 
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much novelty inthe fcheme of draining; the writer is of opi- 
nion, that very great merit is due to Mr. Salter, for the in- 
troduction of vetches, which he apprehends was never before 
tried on paiture-grounds, or indeed on any ground whatever 
unbroken by the plough. It certainly anfwers feveral ad- 
mirable purpofes, one is, that it gives a profpect every year 
of a bulky crop of hay, which otherwife muft have been 
yery feanty. And being fown with oats, the vetches afford 
that hovering kind of fhade and proteétion to the young 
grafles in which they moft delight. The eddifh is of courfe 
alfo worth more. 

, But he is not quite fure, whether Mr. Salter’s experiment 
gave rife to the following practice, which he is informed 
daily gains ground. Where the clover plants fall partially, 
or by {pots, on a new layer, {pring vetches are often drill- 
rolled upon the furface, not ploughed. The few clover- 
plants are thus left to grow with the vetches, and both 
together, in due feafon, form nearly as good a fwath, as if 
the clover had not died away. Mr. Rix is fo thoroughly 
convinced of the utility and advantage of the method he has 
purfued, that he is now preparing a fecond meadow, lying 
at the foot of the one jult improved, fora fimilar procefs 
of improvement. 

In cafes where patture-land can be {pared for mowing, 
Mr. Salter feems to be of opinion, that vetches may be 
profitably employed, even a fecond year, upon new im- 
proved meadows. He has had fome experience of fuch a 
repeated trial, and the writer believes he thinks favourable 
of it. He dibbles the feed upon the unbroken furface, 
after feeding it down as clofe as he can with fheep or other 
flock. 

- It is ftated that the above meadow of Mr. Rix’s can- 
-pot be over-rated, if it be faid that it is, at this moment, 
more worth thirty fhillings per acre to a tenant, than, in 
its former ftate, it was eight shillings the acre. 


“ Debtor and Creditor Accouuts of Mr. Rix’s Meadow, end- 
: ing at Michaelmas. 
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It is alfo neceffary that care be taken to keep grafs-lands 
in a proper ftate of production, by the judicious ufe of 
top-drefling, and by obferving fuitable methods of mowing 
and feeding them down by ftock, and it becomes of courfe 
requifite in the view of keeping fuch lands in the moft pro- 
per condition for the production of plentiful crops, as well 
as that of altering and improving the nature of the herbage, 
to have recourfe to the occational application of manure ; 
as by this means the ftaple and depth of the vegetable 
mould are not only much increafed, but the land brought 
into fuch a itate of fertility, as that it may afterwards be 
kept up with much lefs expence and trouble than before. 

A late writer has ftated, that “ it is a circumftance 
well known to grafs-farmers in the beft cultivated diftri@s, 
that when lands of this fort are fuffered to get much out of 
condition, it is a much more difficult bufinefs to reftore 
them to the-proper ftate of preductivenefs, than to preferve 
them init. From the conftant decompoiition and decay of 
various vegetable materials on the furface of grafs-lands, 
new portions of vegetable mould are conftantly added, ‘that’ 
improve the quality of the lands, and at the fame time afford 
a more fuitable and fertile bed for the eftablifhment of the 
different kinds of grafs-plants. It is chiefly, perhaps, on 
thefe accounts that old grafs-lands are fuperior to new-ones, 
and it explains the reafon of the greater utility of earthy 
compoits with dung in the latter than the former cafes.' 
However, with refpeét to the moft proper periods of mak- 
ing fuch applications, there is much difference of opinion ;* 
but it fhould, probably, be regulated by circumftances ; 
fuch as the ftate of the land in regard to drynefs, its fitua- 
tion, the heat of the feafon, and its nature and condition 
in re{pect to foil and fertility. Where the land is fuch as’ 
not to admit the dung-cart in the early {pring-months, with- 
out the danger of injuring the furface by poaching or’ 
breaking the iexture of the fward, the moift proper period 
would feem to be in the beginning of the autumn, before 
the heavy rains fall, as at this period the drefling may be 
Jaid on with the greateft convenience and fafety ; and from 
the after-grafs being chiefly confumed with the leaft lofs’ 
in that particular. It is, however, recommended to be 
performed by fome immediately after the land has been 
mown and cleared from the hay, in which method there may 
be an advantage in fome cafes, as the growth of the after- 
grafs may thereby be rendered more abundant.’’ But, in 
other refpects, it has been obferved by the author of Prac- 
tical Agriculture, that, ‘¢it muft often be not only incon-. 
venient, but uneconomical, as, from its happening at a 
feafon when much other bufinefs is to be performed, it can 
feldom be attended to in fuch a manner as 1s neceflary ; and 
when the feafon.at this period is hot, and there is much, fun, 
as in general is. the cafe, there mu{t be. confiderable lofs 
fuftained in the extrication and diffipation of the finer and 
more enriching particles, fuch as become more immediately 
the food of plants, from their being in a condition nearly 
{uitable for being abforbed and taken up by the roots of 
the graffes.. The extent of the lofs incurred in this way 
is much more confiderable than is commonly fuppofed, as 
mult appear evident from the great exhalation and conftant 
evaporation that is often kept up for many days, or even 

weeks, 
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weeks, as the very offenfive fmell that iffues fully proves. 
In this diftri@, where we have oceafionally witnefled the 
practice, with fome of the lefs intelligent farmers, the 
moifture of the manure has been fo much forced off and 
diffipated, efpecially when there is much wind, as to leave 
the materials in nearly a perfectly dry flate. The fudden 
drying up of large ponds, at fuch feafons, fhews in a more 
ftriking manner the extent of the injury that the farmer 
faitains in choofing this feafon for the application of his ma- 
pure’? upon his grafs-lands. And, it (till further ftates, that 
« there is another way in which a vaft lofs of manure may 
take place when applied at either of the periods that have 
been jut noticed, efpecially where the lands lie in floping 
direGtions, as is frequently the cafe, which is by the heavy 
rains in the autumnal feafon carrying down the more fine 
and rich parts of the manure, in a ftate of folution, into 
the ditches and runlets on the fides or other parts of the 
fields. Of the great wafte of manure occafioned in this 
way any one may convince himfelf, by attending to the 
flate of the water as it drains off from the higher grounds 
into thefe places, after the land has been previoufly drefied, 
as it will be found highly coloured, and loaded with the 
enriching carbonaceous particles of the manure.” And 
«after frofts, when fudden thaws occur, the fame thing 
happens” in a ftill more extenfive degree than in the other 
cafes, 

In cafes where the natural drynefs and open texture of 
the foil admit of the manure being applied in the early 
{pring months, there will be lefs danger of walte in the 
above manner, and at the fame time greater advantage ob- 
tained in the growth of the produce ; as, from the mode- 
rate heat and quicknefs of the vegetation at this period, the 
grafs will foon over-fhade and conceal the dung, where laid 
on in a fuitable ftate of reduétion or finenefs, without fuffer- 
ing much exhalation to take place ; and the enriching ma- 
terial be conveyed to the roots of the grafs-plants at the 
time in which it may be the moft ufeful in promoting their 

rowth. Where the principal object of the farmer is a 
tae produce, and the nature of the foil will admit of the 
manure’s being applied without injury, this is unquettionably 
the moft fuitable as well as moft beneficial time of putting 
the dung upon grafs-lands. The earlier, however, it can 
be performed the better. Sce Manure. 

But it has been ftated by fome, that manure produces 
the ftrongeft effeéts upon the land when applied early in the 
autumn, or in meadows as foon as poffible after they have 
had the hay taken off from them. And others fuppofe 
this laft as the moft proper feafon for having the bufinefs 
performed in of any. 

In regard to the kinds of manure that are moft proper, 
there is fearely any fort that will not be beneficial when laid 
upon grafs-lands ; in general, however, the more rich ani- 
mal kinds will be the moft fuitable for the older forts of 
fward-land; and dung, in combination with frefh earthy 
materials, the more proper on the new lays or grafs-lands, 
as by this means a fine earthy bed will be prepared for the 
roots of the grafs-plants to fhoot and {pread themfelves into, 
and a better {ward formed in confequence of fuch appli- 
cations. Sce Laying Lanp down to Grafs. 

It is the practice of the beft farmers in the hay-diftri&t 
of Middlefex to ufe the richeft dung they can procure, 
without mixing it with any fort of earthy material, as they 
find it anfwer beft in the quantity of produce, which is the 
principal object. The lands on which this fyftem is pur- 
fued, are moftly. fuch as have been long under fward, and 
where the foils are chiefly of the more tenacious, loamy, or 
clayey kinds. It cannot, however, be doubted, but that 


earthy compofts in the proportion of a third or fourth of 
fuch materials may, in many cafes, according to the nature 
and circumftances of the land, be had recourfe to with 
great and beneficial effets, both in rendering the land more 
produGtive, and in bringing the herbage into a finer ftate, 
as well as in bettering the furface for the purpofe of mow- 
ing. See Manure. 

It may be obferved, that whatever the nature of the ma- 
terial may be that is employed in combination with dung, 
or the fort of manure that is-ufed, it fhould invariably be 
brought into a rather fine ftate. It is the practice, in the 
diftriéts mentioned above, to turn over the dung that is 
brought from London in a ftate of tolerable rottennefs once, 
chopping it well down in the operation, fo as to be in a 
middling {tate of finenefs when put upon the land. It is 
neceflary, however, that it fhould be in a more rotten and 
reduced ftate when applied in the fpring, than when the 
autumn is the time of putting it upon the land. 

In refpeét to the proportion of manure made ufe of at 
once, it fhould be, in fome meafure, fuited to the ftate of 
the land, but, in general, fuch as to afford a good even 
covering to the furface of the ground. Where the manure 
is of a very good and enriching quality, the quantity may 
be from four or five to fix or feven loads on the acre, of 
fuch as are drawn by three or four horfes. But where the 
manure is of an inferior quality, a much larger proportion 
may be requifite and proper. 

The frequency of dreffing grafs-lands, in fo far as it re- 
{pects the foil, fhould conitantly be performed at fuch dif- 
tances of time, as that the fertility of the lands may not be 
fuffered to decline, but be preferved in an equal or increafed 
{tate of heart ; in which the manner and frequency of cut- 
ting, or otherwife confuming the produce, muit be confider- 
ed; as, where crops are more frequently taken off, the land 
muft be prevented from being injured, by the great lofs of 
fertility that muft arife in this way, by the dreflings being. 
applied at fhorter intervals, or in larger quantities at a time ; 
but the firft is by much the beft method, as injury may often 
be done by too great a drefling being given at once. But, 
in general, where fuch lands are in a tolerable ftate of culti- 
vation, every third year may be fufficient; while on fuch as 
are of inferior value, it may be a better praétice to do it every 
fecond year, as by this frequent application of manure, the 
lands may attain a gradual improvement; whereas, in the 
contrary cafe, they would be on the decline, and in time be- 
come poor and worn out to the great injury of the farmer. 
It is a too common practice, in diftriéts where grafs-hufbandry 
is imperfeéily underftood, to almoft wholly negleét the manur- 
ing of {ward-lands, in order to employ it on thofe which are 
under the plough : but this is obvioufly bad management ; as 
it is only by the raifing of full crops of grafs for being con- 
verted into hay, and of proper kinds of green food, that a full 
ftock of cattle can be kept, and the largeit poffible proportions 
of manure provided for the land. It may be noted there are 
a few articles made ufe of as top-dreffings to grafs-lands, which 
cannot, it is faid, be frequently repeated with either fafety 
or advantage, fuch as chalk, marle, chopped woollen ragsy, 
and fome others. It is ftated, that “ the firft of thefe kinds, 
efpecially when of a foft, unctuous nature, fo as to readily 
fall down in the flate of folution to the roots of the grafs- — 
plants, is found to produce the moft beneficial effects, in ren-— 
dering the lands more fertile and productive, and improving 
the quality of the herbage. It cannot, however, be often 
repeated in its fimple ftate with advantage, as it is fome time 
in producing its full effe@s ; but in that of compoft, it may 
be applied with fuccefs at fhorter intervals. Marle is like-. 
wife a fubftance, efpecially when it is of the rich, foapy 

kind, 
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Kind; that may be made ufe of with much advantage 
as a top-drefling. on grafs-lands ; but as its operation is 
flow, it cannot be repeated at fhort intervals, except when 
employed in the ftate of a compott with dung-woollen rags, 
which, rendered {mall by being chopped into pieces, may be 
laid on land in the ftate of fward; but as they require a 
confiderable length of time to fink down and become mixed 
with the foil, fo as to be well covered by the grafs, they can- 
not be repeated at {hort intervals. After they have been fully 
incorporated with the land, their beneficial effects are confi- 
derable;’’ as have been fully fhewn in the trials of different 
grafs-farmers: and there are various other matters that are oc- 
cafionally applied as top-dreflings on grafs-lands ; fuch as lime 
in combination with rich vegetable earth or peat, the afhes 
derived from the combuttion of peaty fubtlances, coal-athes, 
malt, duft, and foot. Mott of thefe have been made ufe of 
with good effects when thinly fpread out over the furface 
fwards of lands in the flate of grafs. The three lait have 
been found to produce the belt effects in beimg difperfed 
over the new lays of the artificial grafs kinds. All appli- 
cations of this fort fhould be applied in February, bemg 
{pread over the furface as evenly as poflible. “ If it can be 
done before a fhower of rain, it will be the better, as it is of 
advantage to have them carried down to the roots of the 
rafles as foon as poffible after they are laid upon the land.” 
But fome advife, in the “ management of purchafed manures, 
that experiments fhould be formed for a year or two, before 
the practice is extended, to fee which, at a given price, will 
fuit the land beft. Without this precaution, a farmer may 
probabiy expend large fums of money to little purpofe. 
Nor fhould he truft to the mere appearance of the efleét foon 
after the manuring ; for fome of aie particularly foot and 
malt-duft, will thew themfelyes after the firft heavy fhowers, 
in a finer green than the rett of the field ; but the proof of 
the effect does not arife from fine greens, but from weight of 
hay: for it has been found from experience, that the latter 
is not always an attendant on the former. Contiguous half- 
acres, or roods, fhould be marked out, the prices of the ma- 
nures calculated, and on each piece a feparate one {pread, all 
to the amount of 20s. an acre, for initance. At hay-time, 
the crops fhould be weighed. ‘It will then be known which 
manure, at the given prices, fuits the foil beit. This know- 
ledge will prove true experience, and a very different guide 
from general ideas.” _ 

And here is ilill’another circumftance neceflary to be at- 
tended to in putting manure upon lands of this kind, which 
is not to fuffer too much to be placed out in any of the 
heaps, but to have them fet out as much as poflible in mode- 
rate fized portions, and “ at regular dittances from heap to 
heap ; as, where the contrary is the cafe, it not only takes 
up more time, and caufes much more trouble to the labourer 

. in fpreading them, but does not admit of the work being 
performed in fo regular or fo exact a manner. Befides, when 
the heaps are fet out too large, much injury is done to the 

rafs-plants on the furface where they ttood, if not foon 
f{pread out, which fhould always be the cafe, in the quickelt 
manner.”” J 

It is alfo of much confequence, in the execution of this 
Dutinefs, to have convenient carts for the purpofe, which, in 
general, are thofe of the fingle-horfe kind. 

Some care is likewife neceflary in the fealing or « f{pread- 
ing-out all forts of top-dreflings on grafs-lands, to fee that the 
avork be performed in anexaG and even manner, and that all the 
elods and lumps be well broken down and perfectly reduced 
by beating with the fork or fhovel. _ If poflible, a dry feafon 
fhould be chofen for this fort of bufinefs, as, under fuch cir- 
aumilances, it can be executed in the molt regular and exact 
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manner ; as when the weather is wet, it is aa operation that 
can never be well performed, as the materials clog round the 
feet and implements of the workman, and can never be effec- 
tually feparated or divided fo as to be {pread out with the 
neceffary degree of evennefs”’ It has been already noticed, 
that * after the heaps have been fet out, they fhould not be 
fuffered to remain fo long, as is often the cafe, before they 
are {pread out, as the plants underneath them become blanch- 
ed and tender, and great injury is done to the fward in fuch 
cafes, all of which may be ealily avoided by f{preading as 
foon as poffible after the manure is taken out. Inconvenien- 
ces of this kind may likewife be avoided by fpreading the 
manure from the carts, as is the practice in the midland and. 
fome other diftriéts : but in this method it is {ufpected the 
work can neither be executed in fo exact a manner, or with fo 
much economy of time or labour. In this way hill-fleads 
will not be formed, and, of courfe, the difadvantage of their 
getting too large a proportion of the manure prevented,”? ag 
Mr. Marthall has well obferved in his Economy of the Mid- 
land Counties of the Kingdom. 

The ufual practice; as foon as * the whole has been fpread 
out, and remained in that ftate for a fortnight or three weeks, 
or longer, according to circumftances, and is become in fome 
degree dry and powdery, to apply a buth-harrow over. the 
furface once or twice in a place, in order to reduce the maz 
nure into a finer flate, and bring it more fully to the roots of 
the graffes. But this fort of work, as that of {preading, 
fhould never be attempted when the feafon is wet, and the 
manure in a clagey, adhefire flate. As foon as this work 
has been executed, all the rubbith of every kind fhould be 
carefully picked off, in order that the ground may receive 
the aétion of the roller,’? which fhould be pafied over it as 
frequently as may be thought necellary, when the land is in 
a {uitable condition for receiving it. (See Rotnixe.) This 
is the principal bufinefs which is requilite in the management 
or grafs-lands in general. 

In Hertfordthire, ‘*a mode of managing found meadows and 
pattures has lately been tried, and attended with great increafe 
of produce. The grafs is mown as foon as it is in bloffom, 
and confequently previous to the formation of feed. ‘The 
after-crafs is not grazed until it begins to contraéta yellow 
appearance, in the latter end of O¢tober or the beginning of 
November. In this cafe the ground remains covered during 
the winter with a portion of dead herbage, through which 
the young grafs {prings with the greatelt vigour. "Mr. 
Knight contends, that the fap in all plants afcends through 
the alburnous veffels of the root, and is difperfed over the 
leaf, whence it is returned to form new rootsyand buds, and 
to prepare them for vegetation. According to this theory, 
if the leaves be eaten off on mowing ground, as foon as they: 
are reproduced, the roots are deprived of their nutriment, 
and the plants in confequence vegetate weakly in the fueceed- 
ing {fpring. Whether this hypothefis be well or ill founded,’ 
it 1s certain that the ground which is left with this portion of 
the leaves of grafs in the one feafon, is much more productive, 
and more early in the next ; and clofe grazing will ever be 
found to decreafe the quantity, although it fhould improve 
the quality, of the following crops.’’ It is evident that there 
is fome truth in this, from. its having been found that the 
crops are more early and abundant in different cafes, where 
the after-grafs is not fed down much in the autumnal feafon 

with live flock. See Mowsnc and Grazinc. 


Comparative Quantity of ood from Grafs and Tillage Land. 
With refpect to the difference in the proportion of human 
food raifed from grafs and tillage land, the firft circumftance 
neceflary to be attended to, according to a late writer, is that 
4N commonly 
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commonly denominated Pricé. But thefe inquiries fuggeft:a 
further idea concerning the part of the produce, of either 
grafs or arable land, to which that circumftance is attached. 
{t is evident, on the flighteft view of the fubjeé&, that the 
portion of the produce confumed in the farmer’s family can 
have little to do with the price of the market : it never finds 
its way thither : it never comes tobe meafured with the de- 
mand of the confumer, who does not produce. For this 
reafon, in all inquiries that have for their objet what is 
called plenty or fearcity, we never hear of any thing but 
price ; and price is‘never formed but by the fupply of towns 
from the produce of the country. The larger part of a 
modern fociety confiits of the inhabitants of thofe towns, who 
are fupported either by manufactures, or on incomes not de- 
rived immediately from the cultivation of the earth. So 
much for juft opening our way in a field rather intereiting : 
but may we not, with equal propriety, extend the circum- 
france juit alluded to, to the labouring families fupported by 
the farmer? His little neighbours in the village who do the 
work of his hufbandry, arreft, if we may fo exprefs it, the 
amount of their fubfiftence from the crop before it arrives at 
the market. They muft be fed; and though in many cafes, 
by buying their flour of a miller, they feem to clafs with the 
jnhabitants of a town, yet, perhaps, in more numerous cafes 
they are, in fact, fed immediately from the farmer's ftores ; 
and in effeét always fo: for, if the farmer cannot produce his 
crops but by their direct afliftance, and muft multiply them 
exacily in proportion to the operofenefs of his culture, they 
cannot be con(idered in any other light, than mouths attached 
to the culture of the land, and demanding a deduction from 
the produce of wheat, before the furplus or market be 
reckoned, in as dire&ta deduétion as that from his crep of 
eats for the food of his horfes, or other animals. It is added 
that there are in the Suffolk Report fome eftimates of what 
the writer calls produce free in the market, and he makes 
the grafs-lands yield a greater free produce (horfes, labour, 
&c. &c. deduéted) than arable; and he knows not but it 
may be the fame in other counties, Other writers feem alfo 
to have had the notion that grafs-land is more beneficial than 
arable. Bertrand, a Swifs writer, fays, that grafs-countries 
yield more food than arable, and therefore manufactures 
fhould be fixed in them. Hiartlib feems to be of the fame 
opinion, and quotes thofe of Europe as the moft populous. 
Fortrey, who wrote in 1663, alfo fays, that our chief care 
fhould be to increafe our {tock of cattle. There is fome de- 
gree of truth in thefe fentiments ; and they might be confi- 
dered in relation to the proportionate nourifhment, in a pound 
of animal food compared with that of a pound of vegetable, 
which fome authors have made vaftly greater in meat than in 
bread. Thefe are topics, it is ftated, which ought to be 
thorouglily examined, that the public mind may be free from 
every erroneous bias upon fuch points. But further in the 
dairy countries, where butter is the chief produce, four fir- 
kins, or 224 Ibs. may be reckoned the average produce per 
cow ; the calf fold at about a week old, may contain about 
30 Ibs. of flefh; and as the pigs {upported by a dairy, ufed 
to be reckoned at the rate of 20s. per cow, when pork was 6d. 
per pound, it implies, that 40 Ibs. of pork is the proportion 
to each cow : but the cow confuming the produce of three 
acres, the acreable account would of courfe ftaud as below : 


Acreable Actount. lbs. 

In Butter - 4 S = 14 
Veal - ~ - ~ - Io 
Pork «+ “~ - - 13 
Total 97 


However, in the cheefe counties, the produdts vary a goot 
deal: in Chefhire 4 ewt. per cow; in Shropfhire 24 ewt.; 
in Gloucefterfhire about 23 cwt.3 in Wilthhire 4 cwt. 5 in 
Somerfetfhire 34 cwt.; in Warwickfhire 3 cwt.: the ave- 
rage of all thefe 1s 3! cwt.and at three acres per cow, 1 cwte 
and a {mall fraGtion per acre; and as thefe counties are richer 
than thofe applied to the produce of butter, veal may be 
called 15lbs. and pork 2olbs ; in all 147]bs. per acre, or 
thereabouts. But as to meat, authorities are not very am- 
ple: in the midland counties there is a very general notion, 
that an acre of grafs, at 40s. rent, will give zoolbs: of mut- 
ton. By an experiment made on land of an inferior quality, 
which is mentioned in the Annals of Agriculture, land of 
16s. rent, gave 8olbs. ; and he has heard, on good authority, 
that in Cambridgefhire fome obfervations, carefully made 
confirmed this proportion of produce in land fed both with 
bullocks and fheep ; and the produce of beef, &c. in the 
Lincolnfhire marfhes, goes even further than this ratio or pro- 
portion to the acre. é 


With refpe& to the butter dairies, they are on land of 
about 16s. an acre rent; and if the produce be g7lbs. the 
proportion will be 6lbs. to every fhilling rent. The cheefe 
dairies, at 255. rent, yielding 147lbs. are alfo at about 6lbs. 
per fhilling rent. The meat is slbs. per fhilling. It is eafy 
then to decide, that dairy counties are more advantageous 
than grazing ones in weight of produce ; but their fuperio- 
rity is far greater in another point of view; their produce 
comes much more into the confumption of the poor ; for, 
where one poor perfon eats meat, there are probably forty 
that confume butter and cheefe. How to compare thefe 
products with thofe of arable land is very difficult ; and yet 
the inquiry is too interefting entirely to be omitted: a lon 
train of inveltigation might enable one to difentangle difficul- 
ties, but it would require much time to go deeply into fuch 
a variety of fubjeéts. The produce of a good loamy foil, 
under the courfe, 1. Turnips, 2. Barley, 3. Clover, 4. Wheat, 
may, it is fuppofed, be calculated in this manner. . 


« No. I. Arable dry Land at 16s. an Acre Rent, five Acres 
each Crop; twenty Acres in all, in a Courfe of four Tr cars? 
Hufbandry. 


. Turnips; eight fheep an acre, at the 
increafe of 5s. each fheep, or 405. ; in 
mutton 8olbs.; and for 5 acres 40olbs. 
will be fufficient (at 2Ib. per perfon 
per diem) for two perfons, one year 
and five weeks a = = ee L 5 
2. Barley and oats ; fuppofe an allow- 
ance of 13, acre of oats (at five quar- 
ters per acre) for one horfe as the pro- 
portionate team to twenty acres, and 
including feeds for 14 acre: in all 
fixty buthels ; remain | 34 acres for 
barley, at four quarters an acre ; fours 
teen quarters or 112 bufhels ; deduct 
fourteen for feed, remain ninety-cight 
bufhels for malt, &c.; but, if applied 
in bread, fuificient at nine bufhels per 
head per annum, for eleven perfons a, 
year, minus one bufhel. 
3. Clover ; deduct two acres for the 
fummer and winter food of the horfes, 
remain three acres for fheep, at eight 
per acre, improved 8s. each, or 3/. 45.5 
or (at 6d. per pound) 1/8lbs. of mut- 
ton, and for three acres 384lbs, fuffi- 


Time. 


al 


—~——, 
Peifons. Years, Weeks, 
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Tine. 
me 
cient at § a lb. a day for two perfons Perfons. Years, Wecks, 
_ .ayear: and leaving 2olbs.over;. - 2 20. 
4. Wheat ; twenty-two bufhels per acre, 
which, _ after. deducting’ feed, leave 
twenty, or 24 quarters, and for five 
acres 12! quarters, fufficient for 
twelve perfons a year and two weeks 12 I 2 
Whole produce in human food = 16 rte) 
The fame land, if in grafs, would give 
Solbs. of mutton per acre, 4oolbs. 
per ann, and for four years 160olbs. 
fufficient at ilb. a day to fupport 
_ eight perfons one year and thirty-fix 
days’ =. + «5 - - ents) Tr. 36 


Hence, “to make the dedu@tion, before alluded to, of 
the farmer’s family, and his labourers : fuppofe he farms an 
hundred acres, which is, probably, above the average fize 
of farms of the kingdom, here are five perfons to that ex- 
tent, or one to twenty acres. If we reckon all forts of la- 
bour at 21s. an acre, we fhall, he fuppofes, not be far from 
the fact : the pay of a labourer may be reckoned on an ave- 
rage at 25/. which we fhall call the food of five perfons ; fet- 
ting the earnings of the wife and children againit rent, 
clothes, and other articles ; this makes food 5/. a head: for 
every 5/. therefore that the farmer pays in labour, we may 
fafely, he fuppofes, reckon that one perfon is fed from the 
produce of his farm before it reaches the market: the la- 
bour in the twenty acres in the above inferted eftimate being 
21/. he calls four perfons’, and the farmer’s family one, mak- 
ing five, to be deduéted from the acreable amount of the 


farm.” 


Perfons. Years. Days. 
Brought forward - - - - 16 I 17 
Deduct es etay 2h aul era? fo) fe) 
Remains for market = - - It I 17 
And the 20s, excefs in the 21/. 
ttrikes off - - - ele fo) 17 
IL I ° 


Yet, “in regard to grafs land, as it is managed with fo 
gnuch more eafe, and farms are generally fo much larger, it 
will be fair to deduct only one perfon for farmer and 
Yabour.’’ 


Perfons, Years. Days, 
Brought forward ° - - 8 I 36 
LOYEGNICG? eae ania aad dees Slee er aN) I 36 
Remain formarket <<) = = 4 I 36 


« Tt then appears, that under the circumftances of fuch 
Jand thus applied, arable land, on comparifon with grafs, 
fends to market in the proportion of 11 to 75. But if the 
barley, inftead of being drunk, be eaten in bread, it adds to 
the arable account eleven perfons, and the account would 
then ftaud nearly twenty-two to 72-, or about three to 
one. 
«¢ But, as the largeft part of the kingdom is employed in 
fyftems of hufbandry very inferior to this excellent one, let 
us calculate how the comparifon will ltand with open fields, 


and thofe.inclofures which are managed by means of fallaws 
in the ordinary rotation of cropping that is purfued upon 
them. 


“No. II. Open-field arable—Soil clay or ewet—Rent 10s. att 
Acre, five Acres cach Crop ; thirty in all, in a Courfe of 
Six Years’ Hufbandry. 


1. Fallow: 

z. Wheat; produce twenty-two buth- § 
els; feed two ; for confumption twen- Perfoms. Years. Weeks. 
ty, or 2% quarters; 124. quarters for 
five acres, being food for twelve per- 
fons during one year and two weeks - 

3. Oats: produce four quarters an acre ; 
feed half a quarter ; remain 32 quar- 
ters per acre, or 174 quarters, or 140 
buthels : fufficient, at twenty-five 
buthels a head, to feed five perfons 
a year and five weeks, if ufed in 
bread. 

4. Fallow: 

5. Barley ; fuppofed to be confumed 
in beer, &c.: but, if eaten by man, 
at four quarters an acre, deducting 
half a quarter for feed, remain 3% 
quarters or twenty-eight bufhels ; and 
at nine bufhels a head, fufficient for 
three perfons one year, and one bufhed 
over, and five acres, enough for fif- 
teen perfons one year and two weeks. 

6. Beans; for horfes equal to the food 
of 13 horfe (at one horfe to twenty 
acres) for the year. 


Time. 


12 1 2 


(alain RN 
12 ‘ 2 


But the fame land laid down to grafs, and let at 20s. will, 
he fays, feed (on the fuppofition of an increafe 5lbs. per 
fhilling rent) oxen and fheep to the addition in weight of 
roolbs. of beef and mutton, or soolbs. for five acres, and 
3ocolbs. in fix years; which, at half a pound a perfon per 
diem, or 182lbs. per head per annum, will feed 16; perfons 
one year. ‘The courfe here detailed does not feed the horfes 
in fummer; but as it affords, perhaps, more herfe-food in 
the beans than to that amount, no other deduction fhould be 
made. It appears, that thirty acres of fuch land, when the 
oats and barley are eaten by horfes, or drunk by men, fup- 
port twelve perfons a year and two weeks ; now from this 
we are to dedué, as in the former cafe, the population of 
the farmer and his labourers; the former in the fame ratio 
as before ; but 15s. will be enough to deduét per acre in 
labour, inftead of 21s. in the other courfe. This will, on 
thirty acres, be 22/. ros. or 44 perfons a year: add one and 
a half for the farmer, it is fix in all. 

Perfons. Years, Wevkse 


Brought forward - 5 = = 12 I 2 
Deduét labour and farmer - - 6 I fo) 
Remain for market . » = 6 I 2 


The grafs - = = * = 
Deduct 14 for farmer and labour, 
that 1s, one pew 20 acres | mb ERO fe) 


Remain for market - 


4Ne2 
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. But if the barley and oats be brought into the account 
as human food, the account will then ftand in this way. 


Perfons. Years. Weeks. 


Wheat - - - = ES = 12 I 2 
Oats - - . S 2 = ints ¢ 5 
Barley - - ~ 2 2 Santi I 2 
fay 32 for1 2 

Dedu&t for farmer and labour - Pung I 
: ‘“ pelt ete 
Remain = = : = mie - B 


It is confequently ftated, that in one cafe, the grafs has 
the advantage as fifteen to fix; in the other, the arable as 


twenty-fix to fifteen. 


“No. III. Poor Sand or Heath—Rent 53.3 five Acres each 
Crop 5 thirty Acres in all, 
1. Turnips: four fheep an acre, Perfons. Years. Weeks. Dayss 
to the increafe of 6s. each, or 
245.3 ua mutton 48lbs.; and 
for five acres 24olbs.; fuffi- 
ecient, at lb. per diem, for 
one perfon one year fixteen 
weeks and four days - - I Tent Oke ts 
2 Barley and oats; one horfe to 
thirty acres, which demands 
24 acres of oats, at three 
_ quarters (feed deducted); the 
remainder therefore 24 acres 
for barley, at 24 quarters per 
acre, being fixteen bushels 
(Teed deducted), and for 24 
acres forty bufhels remain for 
malt ; but enough in_ bread, 
at nine bufhels a head for 44 
perfons a year, minus one 
bufhel. 
3. Grafles, 
4. Ditto. 
5- Ditto. 
The whole, without any horfe 
account, would feed, 
rit year, three fheep per acre, 
26 weeks 
2d two ditto ditto 
ad one ditto ditto to 
the improvement (or the value 
in keeping) of 4os., and for 
five acresin each to 10/.; hence 
it appears that to keep one 
horfe would almoft equal the 
whole amount. 
6. Rye: 14 quarter; twelve 
bulhels; feed deducted, ten ; 
fufficient to fupport one perfon 
fifteen mouths; and for five 
acres fix perfons one year and 
eight weeks - - - 6 I hte #6) 


Within a {mall fraction equal to 8 I © © 
"The fame land. in heath would 

feed, but not fatten, to the 

value of 10s. per acre; call 

this zolbs. ef mutton; 1oolbs, 

for five aeres, and 6oolbs. in 


fix years; fufficient, at tb, Perfons. Yours. Weeks. Dags. 
per diem, for three perfons a 
year and thirty-fix days = 3 I Re: 


Perfons. Years. Weeks « 
Brought forward, arable account = 8 I (<) 
Deduct, as farms on this foil are large, 

only half a perfon for thirty acres for 

the farmer ; and reckoning labour at 

8s. an acre, it is 12/, for thirty acres, 

or 24 perfons; in allthree  - sg 


Remain for market =, = 


Grafs for ditto s 3 ws 


But “a fraétion is to be deducted for farmer and fhep- 
herd. The difference, therefore, is as five to three. But 
if the barley be confumed in bread, the account will be, 


Purfons. Years. Weeks, 


Brought down - 3 = Se Oi I ° 
Barley - - ~ = - Los ° 
Together 95 1 ° 


Grafs - - - - - 3 I 5 


Confequently the arable is therefore fuperior as nearly 
three to one. Upon the whole of thefe comparifons it is 
fufficiently clear, that the arable land is, and in every cafe 
may be, (by eating barley and oats,) far fuperior to grafs- 
land in the article of feeding net only the people at large, 
but alfo in fending a furplus to market. He cannot, how- 
ever, let his papers go from his hands without requefling 
them to be read with candour. He prefumes to offer them 
but as rough fketches, that may approximate to truth, but 
cannot reach exa¢tnefs: they may afford hints ufeful to 
future inquirers, and the fubje@ is interefting enough to 
anfwer well a very careful examination. One obfervation 
that goes generally to all is too material to be omitted ; the 
production of meat in England is, it is fuppofed, ef {mall 
importance compared with that of corn, becaufe the poor 
do not live on the former; meat is the confumption, gene- 
rally fpeaking, of thofe who are in very ealy circumitances, 
compared with the great confumers of corn; nor would the 
times be much complained of, whatever the price of meat 
might be, provided corn were at a reafonable price. This 
is a circumltance which fhould be confidered as decifive of 
the inquiry ; and fufficient to prove, that the great interefls 
of the public demand every poffible encouragement to til- 
lage fo given, as fhall preferve corn at a fair price, neither 
too high for the poor, nor fo low as to difcourage the cul- 
tivation of it by the farmer. 

With regard to what ought to be the proportion between 
the grafs and arable land of a farm, errors are, it is ob- 
feryed, extremely common among landlords, and not lefs fo 
with farmers: in general, however, they both look to their 
own interelt; the firlt to keep much in grafs, and the latter 
to plough all they can: with fhort leafes, and bad cove- 
nants, we are not to be furprized at cither. One acre of 
moderate corn, fays Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, 
yields a greater neat profit than an acre of the beft paiture. 
And experience, Mr. Davis of Longleat obferves, fuffi- 
ciently evinces the extreme difficulty of perfuading tenants 
to believe that they get more, generally fpeaking, by feed- 


ing their lands than by ploughing them; yet it requires — 


very 
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wery few arguments to convince a landlord, that in cold wet 
lands efpecially, the lefs ploughed Jand you have, the lefs 
you put it in a tenant’s power to ruin your eftate. That a 
tenant of 6o0/. per annum in a dairy-farm will get money, 
while a corn-farm will itarve its occupier (though, perhaps, 
the former gives 15s. an acre for his land, and the other but 
1os.), is felf-evident. Sahay fays Mr. Bullingfley, in 
the third volume of the Bath Memoirs, there cannot ‘be a 
ftronger proof of the inferiority of the plough, with re- 
{pect to profit, than the fuperior punctuality of the dairy- 
farmer in the payment of his rent. He never met with the 
fteward of a manor devoted partly to corn and partly to 
dairy-farms, who controverted this itatement. 

Clay. —Upon “ this foil, when tenacious and not eafily 
drained, a larger portion fhovld! itis obferved, be kept in 
grafs than perhaps on any other; and for this Fealonieereen 
winter food is not to be gained atiallj: or, if gained, not 
without great difficulty and expence ; confequently, the 
team, and whatever cattle may be kept for confuming tlraw 
and making dung, mutt depend i in a larger meafure on mea- 
dow hay, than upon foils which admit turnip, cabbage, &c. 
Clover will do on clay, but it is more hazardous and hable 
to failure ; in which cafe, without a certain refource in the 
hay of natural grafs, the farmer would often find great in- 
conveniences. He has examined many farms with this ob- 
ject in view, and found that, when half the land has been 
grals, they have been more profitably conducted than with 
a lefs proportion; but on no account with lefs than one- 
third.” 

Loam.—tt is ftated that “ one-third or one-fourth in grafs 
is a proportion found fuitable to various loams; the more 
they tend to wetnefs, the larger the portion. ‘It is not, 
however, effential on thefe foils, not only becaufe clover and 
ether artificial graffes are lefs apt to fail; but likewife by 
reafon of their admitting profitably the Reema hufbandry 
of grais and arable.” 

Sand 2 =Te:1 is contended * that fome rich fands are of fo 
happy a texture, that they do very well in permanent grals, 
and without burning in flight droughts 5 ; but, in general, it 
may be obferved, that fand in its Jeveral varieties is, of all 
other foils, that which pays beft in tillage: it is eafily 
worked ; expences are light ; it manures itfelf by agreeing 
well with fheep ; and, as the refult of the whole, farmers 
are ufually rich upon it. In refpeét of the proportion, it 
is beft managed, perhaps, when the whole is under the 

lough ; for, by means of cultivated erafles of proper forts, 
all the ftock of the farm may be profitably fupported, and 
the land refted fufficiently, for enfuring a perpetual produc- 
tion of corn, But, contrary to this maxim, and moft un- 
profitably, large tracts are commonly tied up from the 
plough, by covenants of leafes, under the name of fheep- 
walk, heath, &c. which would, by alternate tillage and 
relt, produce more corn, and keep more fheep, than in the 
prefent itate: this is particularly the cafe in Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Nottinghamfhire, and fome other counties.” 

Chalk and Lime-flone Soils. — Nearly the fame obfervationis 
to be made on this clais; they are more productive under 
the plough than in grafs. But landlords tie up their tenants 
from ploughing downs:in Suffex, Hampfhire, Dorfethhire, 
and Wiltfhire ; but in Gloucetterfhire, the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkshire, and Lincolnthire, they have, on the whole, Been 
lefs tenacious ; flill, eee large tracts remain, which 
would be ploughed were tillage permitted. Rules may be 
carried too far, and this among the relt. Dorfetfhire has its 
ewe leafes, which, in many cales, ought not to be touched ; 
and fine {weet downs, which by very attentive management 
have been brought to a confiderable degree of fertility, are 


fo ufeful to fheep in winter, that exceptions muft occur. 
Another motive for ploughing is the peculiar advantage de- 
rived on this foil from Gaintfoins one of the moft ufeful graffes 
that we owe to the bounty of Providence, but attainable 
only by tillage.”’ 

Peat.—Immenfe regions of moors fpread widely through 
all the northern counties, and even in the moft fouthern, as 
Devonfhire and Sanmeriectives Cambridgefhire and Wales ; 
alfo fedgy bottoms are found every where. T hey admit a 
call for a much greater improvement than any other foil, 


comprehending the larger part of the wafte lands of the 
kingdom. Thefe foils 


are very rarely brought inte 
the {tate they are capable of, without tillage, oa con- 
fequently, ri prohibit it, is to pafs a decree of per- 


petual fterility. The obttacle, however, moft common on 
moors is, the rights of commonage, which do not come 
within the fcope of the prefent inquiries. When improved, 
they are commonly much more adapted to grafs than to til- 
lage, not however without numerous exceptions, as we fee b 
the general practice in the fens of Cambridgefhire and Lin- 
colifhire. The alternate hufbandry does well upon them : it 
is eafy, however, to be too buly with the plough ; ; for, 
when good grafs is gained, it is the wifer w ay to continue it 
ina productive ftate. 

But it is further ftated, that the fubject of the pro- 
portion between grafs and arable requires a word or two, 
viewed in another light, befides the relation to foil. This 
is the prevalent application of the land. In the midjand 
counties, where grazing very widely extends, it is com- 
mon to fee entire farms of grafs- land, and the tenant prohi- 
bited from breaking up an acre ; in fuch cafes there is a mo- 
tive for ploughing not immediately connected with foil. 
To till a part would be right, whatever the foil may be; 
ftraw, 1 in fucha country, is not ‘to be bought, and the con- 
venience and profit of having fome is no aiconuterable ob- 
ject ; it would be carefully He -d as litter, and the manure 
arifing would improve a portion of the land. Some cab- 
bages, or Swedifh turnip, or common turnip, might be raifed 
(which to acertain extent, and for certain ob jects on fach 
farms, would be highly valuable to the grazier), fo as to 
outweigh large expences in procuring them on foils not quite 
adapted to their culture. There is not ees but a 
farmer in fuch cafes could afford to pay more rent for liber- 
ty to plough a portion of his land than under the prefent 
covenants. This would, itis fuppofed, extend to a fourth 
of the farms in foil rather unfavourable to the plough ; and 
to a large proportion in others. But even three or four {mall 
fields, though no more than one-fifth, one-fixth, or one- 
tenth, would be highly advantageous to himfelf and the 
public, and not at all injurious to the Jandlord or owner. 
And to dairy-farms, when entirely in grafs, as many dre in 
Wilthire, Gloucefterfhire, and other counties, this remark 
is yet more applicable, as the produce of tillage, ftraw, 
cabbage, &c. 1s yet more neceffary than in a mere > fattening 
fyftem. In this cafe, and indeed in molt others, the quan- 
tity might be partly regulated by the team: a dairy-farmer, 
who keeps four horfes to draw his butter or cheefe to fairs, 
&e. ought, without queftion, to have tillage enough to 
employ thofe horfes: and it is ne diflicult matter to ralcere 
tain that quantity. If the various works be examined care- 
fully, it will be found, that a horfe to twenty acres of til- 
lage is a fair proportion, which will leave time for carting 
hay in fummer, and the products of the farm in winter. 
He is not {peaking here of tillage farms on fands, &c. or 
with rotations of crops, in which the foil refts for feveral 
years: on fuch the proportion yaries: but merely on grafs- 
farms, where fome horfes muit be kept, and are at prefent 

unem- 
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unemployed a large part of the year, But meadow farms, 
properly fo called, are never, to his knowledge, met with but in 
the vicinity of great cities, where the demand for hay is 
great and uniform; horfes on fuch are kept only for the pur- 
pole of carrying hay to market, bringing dung back, cart- 
ing the hay to the ftack, and the manure to the felds. Straw 
is wanting for litter and for thatch; but it 1s queftionable 
whether it is profitable to plough for this object only in 
any cafe; a fcattering of tillage is in fome places found, but 
not by any certain rule; the neceffity is fmall, and ftraw. 
ufually to be purchafed. Such diftiéts, being highly im- 
proved, demand very little attention, it is fuppoied. See 
Tittace, Rotation of Crovs, and Pasrure. 

Grass Leaje, in Agriculture, a term frequently applied 
to fuch fward lands as are appropriated to the purpofes of 
grazing, or the fattening of neat cattle and fheep. 

Grass-Seeds,a termoften ufed to fignify the feveral different 
feeds of graffes that are employed in laying land down to 
the flate of turf. It was, however, formerly, mottly 
made ufe of to denote the mixture of all forts of rubbifh 
that was feraped up from the hay lofts, or colleéted in the 
cribs or boxes below the racks inthe ftables. But, in 
the improved method of forming new grafs lands, the 
practice of ufing fuch mixtures of feeds is almoit wholly 
laid afide, and only fuch as are really ufeful and proper, had 
recourfe to, by which the lands are found to be much more 
valuable and produdtive. See Laying Lanps down to Gra/s. 

Grass-/ods, in Rural Economy, a name applied to fuch 
fods or turfs as are pared off from the furface of old fward- 
lands, whether they be intended for the purpofe of burning 
on the land, for fuel, or for being laid down in order to form 
a lawn, or {mall plot of fine even turf. In the former in- 
tentions they are generally pared off by ploughs, or fpades, 
contrived for the purpofe; but in the latter almoft con- 
ftantly with great regularity and exatnefs, by a turf {pade 
for the purpofe. A tool of the plough kind feems, how- 
ever, capable of being employed in this way alfo with ad- 
vantage. See the next article. 

Grass-/od-cutling Plough, the name of a tool of the plough 
kind, which was invented on the continent by count Van 
Mattzen, and which has been highly ufeful in cutting grafs- 
fods in a cheap and expeditious manner. It can alfo be had 
recourfe to with great advantage in paring the fwards off old 
grafs lands, wattes, and commons, previoufly to their being 
burnt and brought into the fate of tillage-hufbandry., Itis 
likewife capable of being converted to the purpofe of form- 
ing walks in grounds where they may be wanted, as well as 
in paring the bottoms and fides of them, and of fuch as have 
been already made, by which means the gardener will only, 
have the fimple bufinefs of raking and rolling them to per- 
form. 

By fome flight alterations in the manner of placing the 
coulters, grafs fods are likewife capable of beg cut ina 
very ready manner, and in any form that may be required, 
fo as to be employed in the conftruction of banks, fortifica- 
tions, huts, and other works of a fimilar kind. It would 
feem, confequently, to be a very ufeful tool in the expenfive 
bufinefs of conftruG@ing embankments againit the fea, or 
other large waters. 

The inventor was led to the conftruction of this plough, 
in confequence of the want of a more cheap and expeditious 
method of performing the work than the ufual one of the 
{pade, in cutting turfs for forming grafs-plats, &c. 

It may be-ob{erved that in forming the tool, the beam, or 
fore part of any common plough will anfwer the purpofe ; 
this part is confequently not reprefented in the figure, the 
hind or operative parts being fimply fhewn, The tool is 
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eapable of being managed by any perfon who is able to dis 


re&t a common plough. 

This plough may be feen at fig. 7. in: the Plate on 
Grazing, in which the nine holes fhewn by A, A, in 
the beam, ferve, as in the common plough, to reculate 
the length of the beam merely by placing the pin for- 
wards or backwards, and thereby to make the cutting-iron to 
work to grctter or lefs depth. The two coulters, E, E, 
which are placed on each fide of it, infront of the cuttng- 
iron D, ferve to guide the fide cut, preparatory to the fe- 
paration of the turf or fod. The cutting-iron D may, 
by means of the ferews G, G, be raifed or lowered at dif 
cretion. And, in order to keep it in its place’properly, the 
two fupports at H, are-made, and provided with feveral 
holes for the purpofe at I, formed in the cutting-iron Ds 
The two handles are difplayedat K, K, and the. frame at 
L LLL; the whole of the remainder, which in the frame 
is marked black, is to be fermed of iron. : 

A certain degree of practical experience 13 neceflary, in 
order to ufe this plough, fo as to form the turfs with exaét- 
nefs ; and in the commencement of the work care fhould be 
particularly taken that the workman does not cut the tnrfs 
too deep, and that the plough be not injured by his inatten- 
tion. Ina very fhort time, he will, however, be fo accuf- 
tomed to the bufinefs as to perform with great exadinefs. 
In fetting out the work, a breadth equal to the width of the 
two cutters fhould be previoufly cut out, as by that means 
the cutting-iron takes the fod at a proper depth, and exe- 
cutes the work, as foon as the draught commences, in the 
team. Inthe performance of the work, oxen are recom- 
mended as preferable to horfes, from their drawing more 
fteadily, and being more readily managed on fff lands ; but. 
we apprehend that this will not, in general, be found to 
hold good, and horfe-teams are far more expeditious. See 
TEAM. 5 

Grass, in Mining, fignifies the natural furface of the earth 
over a mine; fometimes alfo it is called ‘¢ the day,’? or the 
top ; and a mineral vein appearing on the furface, is faid to 
come, or appear to grafs, or to the day. Coals and other 
{tratified minerals, when they come to the furface, are faid 
to baflet, crop, bur{t-out, go-out, to want-cover, to run-out, 
to out-burft, to head-out, to run-out, &c. 

Grass River, in Geography, a river of America, in the 
N.W. part of the ftate of New York, which rifes near the 
main branch of Black river, and runs N.N.W. about 50 
miles, then N.E. 40 miles, and is loft in the river St. Lau- 
rence. N. lat. 45’ 12’. W. long. 74° 48/. It is a rapid 
river, affords many mill-feats, and near the mouth, its banks 
produce great quantities of hay. 

GRASSE, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftriG, in the department of the Var. The place contains 
12,521, and the canton 13,554 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 100 kiliometres, in four communes. ‘Lhe principal trade 
of the town confifts in dry fruit, olives, oil, perfumes, and 
taauned leather :—g miles W.N.W. of Antibes, N. lat. 43° 
39’. E. long. 6° 59’. 

Grasse, Za, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aude, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Car- 
caflone ; 20 miles S.W. of Narbonne. ‘The place contains 
1123, and the canton 4524 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2924 kiliometres, in 18 communes. N, lat. 43° 5’. E. 
long. 2° 42'. 

Grasses, Petrified. Mr. Whitehurft, in his “« Inquiry 
concerning the Earth,” rft edit. p. 169, mentions grafies 
among the vegetable remains in the coal-meafures of Derby- 
fhire: but the late Mr. William Martin, whe was perbaps 
better acquainted with thefe ftrata, fays, “ Outlines,” p. Ss, 

that 
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that the gramina of thefe argillaceous ftrata are of unknown 
fpecies in the recent ftate, and appear rather allied to the 
canes and reeds of the Indies, than to grafle> vroperly fo 
called. Mr. Farey alfo, in his laborious refearches among 
thefe carboniferous {trata, has feen nothing refembling grafles 
imbedded in them, See Rrens. 

In peat diftri@s, which are of modern or recent accumu- 
lation, and within the range of flooded rivers, it is not un- 
common to meet with preferved grafles, probably belonging 
to many of the recent {pecies, at confiderable depths below 
the furface of, or even at the bottom of the peat, or muddy 
depofits ; but fuch peat foffils fhould on all occafions be 
diftinguifhed carefully from ftratified, or real foffil remains, 
as remarked in our article CoAu. 

GRASSHOPPER, in Entomology, a {pecies of Gryllus ; 
which fee. 

Grassuoppen, in Ornitholygy, a name given to the dlauda 
trivialis ; which fee. 

GRASSL, Cecri1a, in Biography, afterwards Mrs. Bach, 
who performed the firft woman’s part for feveral fucceflive 
years at the opera with Guarducci and Guadagni, was in- 
animate on the flage, and far from beautiful in her perfon ; 
but there was a truth of intonation, with a plaintive {weet- 
nels of voice, and innocence of expreffion, that gave great 
pleafure to all hearers who did not’ expect or want to be 
furprifed. Her performance of the part of Euridice, in 
Gluck’'s ** Orfeo,’ with Guadagni, was perfeét in all re- 
f{pects, and gave univerfal fatisfa¢tion. 

GRASSWINKEL, Tneopors, a learned lawyer and 
writer, who flourifhea in the 17th century, was a native 
of Delit. He wrote various works upon. legal and 
political inbjeéts, by which he acquired a confiderable repu- 
tation, and was regarded by the government as a proper 
perfon to fill fome office in the {tate ; he was accordingly 
made fifcal of the domains of the ftates of Holland, and 
feeretary of the bipartite chamber on the part of the ftates- 
general. He died in 1666, at Mechlin, and was buried in 
the great church at the Hague. His works were nume- 
rous: of thefe the following may be noticed, ‘ Libertas 
Veneta, feu Venetorum in fe et fuos imperandi Jus.”’ This 
was publifhed in 1634, and in 164, ho defended the republic 
of Venice, in a difpute with the duke of Savoy concerning 
precedence. For thefe fervices, that republic created him 
a knight of St. Mark. Previoufly to the publication of the 
laft of the two above-named works, he attempted to confute 
the popular maxims of Buchanan, in atreatife, entitled “« De 
Jure Majeltatis..” This was dedicated to Chriftina, queen 
of Swedén, who was known to be a great aflertor of regal 
privileges. Grafswinkel defended the liberty of the feas 
againit a native of Genoa, in his work ‘ Maris Liberi Vin- 
dicie.”” He was author, likewife, ofa treatife in two 
volumes 4to. “ On the Sovereignty of the States of Hol- 
land.” He was at all times a defendér of particular ftates ; 
tg : violent oppugner of the rights of the people. Moreri. 

ayle. 

GRATAROLUS, Witram, was born at Bergamo, 
in Italy, in the year 1510. He was educated at Padua, 
where he took the degree of do€tor of phytic, and after- 
wards became profeffor of the fame fcience, and gained con- 
fiderable diftinction. But having embraced the Calviniftic 
do&rines, on the perfuafion of Peter Vermilli, he fled from 
italy, through fear of the inquifition, and retired to Mar- 
purg, where he taught medicine for a year. But he was 
compelled to leave that place alfo, and repaired to Bale, 
in the hope of a better fortune, and where, in fact, he taught 
and praétifed his profeffion with fuccefs, until May 1562, 
when be died, at the age of 52, He was author of a great 
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number ef works, fome of which are honourable to his 
talents, and evince a large fhare of knowledge; but in 
others he fhews an attachment to the abfurdities of the al- 
chemift, much fuperftition, and opinions which do not imply 
x Eloy. Di. Hitt. : 
GRATCHI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the coun- 

try of the Coffacks; 20 miles N.W. of Tzaritzen. 
GRATIAN, in Biography, » Roman emperor, fon of 
Valentinian I. was born at Sirmium, in 359- He was aps 
pointed by his father toa fhare in the empire when he was 
but eight years old. He was in his feventeenth year when 
Valentinian died. At this time Gratian was keeping his 
court at Treves, and was ignorant of what had happened 
till he was informed that the officers of the army had ap- 
pointed as his partner in the throne Valentinian II. the 
younger fon of the late emperor, by his feeond wife Juftina 
Gratian, though hurt at the affumption of authority on the 
part of the army, readily ratified the eleGion, and ever 
treated his brother with affeétion and tendernefs. ‘The 
Weitern empire was nominally divided between them, but 
the fuperior age of Gratian gave him all the power. One of 
his firft acts was to recal his mother to court, who had been 
divorced and banifhed ; and this a@ of jullice was followed 
by the punifhment of certain officers in the ftate, who had 
abufed their power, by cruelty and injuftice. While the 
emperor is praifed for thefe deeds, he has not efcaped blame, 
and a high degree of cenfure, for putting to death the re- 
nowned general Theodofius, who fell a victim to the jealoufy 
of fome rival courtiers. Hiftory has alfo cenfured him for 
the indulgence which he afforded to the clergy, and for his 
feverity againft thofe who were denominated hereties, for the 
gratification of the orthodox. At the head of the Eaitern 
empire was his uncle Valens, who was in 378 attacked by 
the Goths. Gratian, aGtive and courageous, put himfelf at. 
the head of an army, and marched to his affiftance. He 
obtained a decifive. victory in Alface, and, purfuing his fuc- 
cefles, croffed the Rhine, and penctrated into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, in order to join the forces of Valens. 
Before, however, he could reach him, that emperor had 
been defeated and flain at the battle of Adrianople. Gratian 
now felt that he muft take the moft vigorous meafures: 
again{t their common enemy, and immediately called from 
his retreat Theodofius, fon of the general who had fuffered 
under his hafty difpleafure, and placed him at the head of 
a feparate-army, with which he was enabled to deftroy a 
large body of Sarmatians, who were on their march to join 
the Goths. Gratian himfelf proceeded to Conftantinople, 
where he recalled thofe orthodox bifhops who had been ba- 
nifhed by Valens, and healfo iffued fome edids relative to 
the exercife of religion. As Valens had left no male heirs, 
his nephew, difregarding the fuggeitions of perfonal ambi- 
tion, filled the vacant throne to the fatisfaétion of all, by 
raifing Theodofius to a flation, for which his talents were 
peculiarly adapted. This was in the year 379, after which 
Gratian returned to Italy, and in his journey he had an op= . 
portunity of being benefited by the inftructions of the ce- 
lebrated Ambrofe, at Milan, which proved beneficial to the 
orthodox, but occafioned new reftriétions upon thofe who were 
regarded as fectaries. After this he continued for fome 
length of time to attend to the defence and concerns of the 
empire, and is highly applauded for almoft all the amiable 
qualities which have decorated the beit of fovereigns. Still it 
was feared that his good principles were rather the efle@ of 
able and virtuous advifers, than the fpontaneous refult of 
fixed habits. What the belt friends to their country feared, 
proved to be the real fact: he fuddenly fell. into fhares of 
unmanly pleafures, fpent much of his time jn. indolence or 
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frivolous amufements, which proved not only injurious to 
his fubjeéts, but, in the end, ruinous to himfelf. - Hunting 
became his favourite paftime : to enjoy the purfuits of the 
chace, he neglected the duties incumbent upon him, as the 
fovercign of a great people, and thofe only became his favour- 
ites who were {kilful in hunting. He offended the more 
fober part of his fubjeéts, by appearing in the garb of a 
Scythian warrior, armed with a bow and quivers, and 
difcontents were on the very point of embodying themfelves 
intoa ferious fhape, whena revolt took place among the le- 
gions of Britain, who, without hefitation, invelted Maximus 
with the imperial diadem. Gratian attempted an oppofition ; 
but his own efforts were feeble, and thefe even were coun- 
teracted by the treachery of fome of his officers. He had 
no fooner unfurled his banners, and put bimfelf ina warlike 
potture, than he was deferted by his houfhold troops. He 
had now no hope, and immediately fled with about 300 
faithful troops towards tlie Alps. All the cities on his road 
manifelted evident figns of difloyalty : they even retufed 
him a (helter or admiffion into their towns, till he arrived at 
Lyons. Here, indeed, the gates were opened for his recep- 
tion, but the hearts of the people were eltranged to his caufe, 
and upon the arrival of the cavalry of Maximus, the governor 
of the city betrayed the depofed emperor into the hands of 
the commander, who caufed him to be put to death, as he 
yofe from his fupper. ‘This was in the-year 383, after Gra- 
tian had been on the throne nearly eight years. Gibbon. 
Univer. Hitt. 

GrATIAN, a BenediGtine monk, who flourifhed in the 
twelfth century, was a native of Chiufi, in Tufcany, and em= 
braced the monattic life at Bologna, Before his time, there 
had been many colleétions of canons and laws of the church, 
but they were fo defective in matter and form, that they 
could not be conveniently explained, or even made ufe 
of as fyftems of ecclefialtical polity. Gratian undertook 
the tafk of compiling fuch a fyllem, and after more: than 
twenty years’ labour he produced, in 1151, an abridgment of 
canon law, drawn from the letters of the pontifis, the 
decrees of the councils, and the writings of the ancient 
doétors, which he entitled «Concordantia difcordantium 
Canonum,”’ or as it has heen tranflated, “ The Coalition of 
jarring Canons”’ Ina new edition of this work, it was called 
«< Decretum Gratiani,’’ or.“* Gratian’s Decretal.’’ By this 
name it is generally known. Upon the firit appearance of 
the work, it received the ftamp of approbation from pope 
Eugenius III., who declared himfelf fo fatisfied with its ex- 
ecution, that he commanded it to be publicly read in the 
{chools. The profeffors of Bologna were the  firlt who 
unanimoufly adopted it as a text book in their public 
leGtures, and their example was foon followed by the pro- 
feffors of Paris, and, in fhort, by thofe of almoit all the 
European colleges. Itis, however, faid to be full of er- 
rors, and in other refpects extremely defective, but as it was 
calculated to fupport de{potifm, and to extend the authority 
of the Roman ponttffs, it was for four centuries appealed to 
as the ftandard of ecclefiattical law, and even in ages fuc- 
ceeding that dark period, it has oecafionally been quoted 
with a degree of veneration and authority, to which it has 
no jut title. It was ufed in MS. till 1472, when it was 
printed at Mentz : this edition was followed by impreffions 
at Venice in 1476, and Paris in 1508. Another edition was 
printed at Rome under the aufpices of pope Gregory 
XIII. in four vols. fol. on which a large portion of labour 
was beflowed in correéting its numerous imperfections. 
Anthony. Auguftin, archbilhop of Tarragona, in Spain, 
publithed a valuable treatife “ De Emendatione Gratiani,” 
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of which the beft edition is that publifhed at Parisin 1672, 
Moreri. 4 
GRATICULATION, a term fome writers ufe for the 
dividing a draught or defign into fquares, in order to the re- 
ducing it thereby. : 
GRATINGS, in a Ship, are fmall ledges of fawed 
plank, framed one into another like a lattice or prifon 
grate, lymg on the upper deck, between the main-maft 
and fore-mait, ferving for a defence in a clofe fight, and 
alfo for the coolnefs, light, and conyeniency of the fhip’s 
company. 7 
GRATIOLA, in Botany, the diminutive of gratia, a 
grace or favour, the herb to which it is applied having been 
called, by the earlier botanical or medical writers among the 
moderns, Gratia Dei, the favour of God, becaule of its emi- 
nent virtues, which however are of a violent and cathartic 
nature. It is one of the plants which have been conjectured 
to yield the tincture called eau medicinale, fo famous at pre- 
fent asa cure for fits of the gout, but this opinion, it feems, 
i. contradicted by the proprietor of the fecret.—Linn. Gen. 
Schreb. 17. Willd. Sp. Pl. v.12 102. Vahl. Enum. 
Mart. Mill. Dié&t. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
vy. 1.42. Brown. Nov. Holl. y. 1. 435. Juff. 121. La- 
marck. Illuitr. t. 16. Gertn. t. 53 ?—Clafs and order, 
Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Perfonata, Lim. Scera- 
phularia, Jul. t 
Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, in five deep, ‘awl-fhaped 
or ovate, upright, permanent fegments. Cor. of one petal, 
tubular, unequal; tube longer than the calyx, angular; 
limb {mall, in five deep fegments, of which the uppermoft 
is broadeft, emarginate and reflexed, the reft flraight and 
equal. Stam. Filaments four or five, awl-fhaped, fhorter 
than the corolla, the two or three lowermolt fhorteft and 
barren, the two uppermoft attached to the tube of the 
corolla; anthers roundifh. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, conical; 
ftyle itraight, awl-fhaped; ftigma with two lips, clofed. 
after impregnation. Peric. Capfule ovate, pointed, of two 
cells and four valves, the partition from the inflexed mar 
gins at two oppolite fides. Seeds numerous, {mall. zp) 
Eff. Ch. Corolla irregular, reverfed. Two itamens bar-’ 
ren. Capfule fuperiar, of two cells and four valves. Calyx 
in five deep fegments. Stigma with two lips. ne 
Linneus’s gratiola, in the firlt edition of Sp. Pl. 17, 
chiefly depended on the original and primary fpecies, the 
officinalis, for of the three others there defined, dubia is 
Capraria gratiolotdes of the fecond edition, and Lindermia. 
pyvidaria of his Mantiila 252; virginiana, though in his 
pofleflion, was made a Graticla chiefly on Gronovius’s aus 
thority ; and peruviana, though a genuine Grafio/a, had then 
probably never been feen by Linnzus at all, but was adopt+ 
ed from Feuillée. In the fecond edition G. Monnieria 
takes place of the dudia, and a wrong Ealt Indian fynonym 
is annexed to virginiana, but no further fpecies are added. 
In the fecond Mantiffa two new ones are deferibed, rotun= 
difolia and hypopoides, both from the Ealt Indies, fo that fix 
fpecies iu all are enumerated in Syit. Veg. ed. 14. To 
thefe Willdenow has added eight more, chiefly Eaft Indians 
prudently. declining to adopt three unfeen ones from Wal+ 
ter’s Flora Caroliniana. Vahl has far outitepped his pre- 
deceflors, giving 31 fpecies in all. Unfortunately a great 
fhare of thefe were defcribed from drjed {pecimens, thein 
genus determined. chiefly by habit, axd their flowers. or 
fruit not fufficiently inveftigated.. Indeed feveral of them 
evidently differ from the original genus in various refpeéts. 
Mr. R. Brown, a more critical inveitigator, has greatly; 
reduced the genus in queltior, though he has deferibed three 
4 Je hk cently, 
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entirely new fpectes from New Holland. We hall confine 
ourfelves to an account of fuch as are certain, with com- 
pendious remarks on a few of the rett. 

1. G. officinalis, Yinn. Sp. Pl. 24. Fl. Dan. t. 363. 
Woodv. Med. Bot.t. 47. Bulliard t. 130. Ehrh. Pl. Off. 
11. (Gratiola; Matth. Valer. v..2. 58. Rivin. Monop. Irr. 
t. 106.)—Leaves ovato-lanceolate, ferrated, five-ribbed, 
{mooth, fomewhat longer than the flower-ftalks.—Native 
of moiit places in Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Greece, flowering in June. The roots are perennial, 
rather creeping. Whole herb {mooth. Stems annual, af- 
cending or ereét, twelve or eighteen inches high, leafy, 
round, pale and yery fleek, generally fimple. Leaves nu- 
merous, oppotite, feffile, dotted, above an inch long, ovato- 
lanceolate, bluntifh, with many fhallow tooth-like ferratures 
in the upper part, and five, rarely feven, parallel ribs, of 
which the middle one is the moit contiderable.  S#pulas 
none. #fozvers pale lilac, with an orange tube, inodorous, 
fearcely an inch long, on fimple, folitary, axillary ftalks, 
which are generally about half the length of the leaves, 
often mere, and bear a pair of braétcas clofe to the flower, 
by fome taken for additional parts of the calyx; thefe are 
fpreading and a little toothed —This {pecies, a ftranger to 
Britain, is the original one, celebrated for its puryative 
virtues, whence the French call it Poor-man’s herb, on 
account of its cheapnefs and efficacy. Indeed its ufe re- 
quires great caution, and a plentiful adminiflration of warm 
water, butter, or oil, at the fame time. A fcruple of the 
dried herb is mentioned as afufiicient dofe, but its uncer- 
tainty, and its emetic properties, have jultly brought this 
medicine into difufe; there being fo many more unexcep- 
tionable drugs for the fame. purpofe. Its flavour is nau- 
feous and intenfely bitter. 

2. G. pilofa. Mich. Boreali-Amer. v. 1.7. Vahl. n.16. 
(G. peruviana; Walt. Carol. 62.)—Leaves ovate, crenate, 
hairy as well asthe item. Flowers axillary, nearly feffile.— 
Native of moiit places in South Carolina, flowering in May. 
Stem fimple or branched, near a foot high, fquare, leafy, 
very hairy. eaves ovate, not an inch long, fomewhat 
heart-fhaped and clafping the {tem with their bafe, bluntith, 
with two or three diftant teeth on each fide, fringed, dotted, 
and hairy.  FYewers nearly feffile, white, with a pair of 
{preading bracteas, which are fringed like the calyx. 

3. G. peruviane. Linn. Sp Pl. 25. (G. latiore folic, flore 
albo; Feuill. Perav. v. 3 23. t. 16.)—Leaves ovate oblong, 
toothed, downy, obfcurely five-ribbed. Flowers axillary, 
feffile —Native of Peru, Mexico, and the Brazils. The 
whole herb is more or lefs downy. Svem a {pan high, an- 
gular, moftly fimple. Leaves oblong, fomewhat ovate, 
various in breadth, bluntith, obfeurely five-ribbed, the 
margin furnifhed with diltant teeth. /Yowers white, nearly 
or quite feffile, fhorter than the leaves, with a pair of brac- 
teas very hke, and about equal to the calyx, ftrongly coun- 
tenancing the idea of their being properly calyx-leaves. 

4. G. latifolia. Brown n. 1.— Smooth, Leaves ovate, 
obtufe, obfcurely crenate or entire. Flowers feffile.’-— 
Native of the neighbourhood of Port Jackfon, New South 
Wales, aud of Van Diemen’s land, 

5. G. pubefcens. Brown n. 2.—* Clothed with glandular 
hairs. Leaves lanceolate, toothed. Flowers nearly feifile.’’— 
Native of Port Jackfon, the fouth coalt of New Holland, 
and Van Diemen’s land. ; 
6. G. p-dunculata. Brown n. 3 — Clothed with pow- 
dery down. Leaves lanceolate, toothed in their forepart, 
fearcely longer than the flower-ftalk.””—Native of Port 
Sackfon. , 

' Mr. Brown announces the exiflence of a few unpublifhed 
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fpecies, natives of North America, of which we know 
nothing further. He mentions the Linnean G. hypopoides 
and rotundifolia as {pecies of Lindernia with two barren 
{Lamens, undoubtedly a variable circumftance in this tribe, 
and conltituting no generic diftinction. G. Monnicria is his 
Herpeflis, and has the appearance of a good genus. 

With refpeé& to fome other fpecies. 

G. hnifolia, Vahl. n. 4. (Digitalis linifolia lufitanica pa- 
luftris; Tourn. Init. 165.)—* Leaves linear, entire. Flower- 
flalks axillary, the length of the leaves.’’—Native of Por- 
tucal, "This feems an unqueltionable Gratiola, near the 
officinalis, with which it agrees in qualities, but differs in 
leaves,~and in the flowers not being more than one-third the 
fize of that f{pecies. 

G. lobelinides of Retzius, Vahl. n. 10, has neither the 
habit, calyx, nor braéteas of this genus. 


G. trifda. Willd. n. 9, feems to agree in all thofe points 
with Mr. Brown's Linsophila, the Hottonia indica of Lin- 
neus. 

G. lucida. Vahl. n. 17. (Capraria cruflacea of Linneus), 
is referred by Mr. Brown to Zorenia, a genus hitherto not 
much underitood. : 

-GRatvioLa Offrinalis, He lge-Hyffops, in the Materia Me- 
dica, is a plant to which various medical virtues have been 
afcribed. he firft account of its cultivation in Britain, is 
that given by Turner in 1568, though it is faid that the firlt 
botanilt who menticned it was Matthiolus. It has a {trong 
bitter naufeous tafte, with but litle or no odour; and its 
virtues are extracted more perfectly by aqueous than b 
{pirituous menftrua. It refembles digitalis both in the 
fhape of its flowers, and in its medicinal effetts, and hence 
has been called Digitalis minima, It is certainly a powerful 
and aétive cathartic, and operates fo violently as generally 
to induce vomiting ; and on this account, Chomel thought 
it to be a medicine adapted only to the more vigorous and 
robutt conftitutions. Many othersy however, recommend 
it as a fafe and ufefal purgative. But as its effe€ts are un- 
certain, it fhould be adminittered with the precaution of a 
gradual increafe of its dofe. This plant has been commonly 
ufed in hydropical cafes ; and in moderate defes it is faid nat 
only to act as a hydragogue, but alfo to manifett a diuretic 
character ; aud inftances of its good effets in afcites and 
anafarca are related by many refpectable practical writers. 
Gelner and Bergius found a icruple of the powder to be a 
fufficient dofe, as in this cafe it frequently excited naufea 
or vomiting ; others have given it to halfa dram, two feru- 
ples, a dram, and even more. he extra& is faid to be 
more efficacious than the plant itfelf, and exhibited in the 
dofe of half a dram or a dram in dyfenteries, produces the 
beit effects. Koltrzewtki informs us, that in the hofpitals 
at Viena, three maniacal patients were perfectly _re- 
covered by its ufe ; and in the mott confirmed cafes of luce 
erea, it effected a compleat cure. It ufually acted by 
increafing the urinary, cutaneous, or falivary ditcharges. 
Woody. Mat. Med. 

GRATIOSA, in Geography, one of the fmalleit Canary 
iflands. N.lat. 29° 15'.. W. long. 13° 17'.—Alfo, one of 
the Azores iffands, about 10 miles long and eight broad. 
Tt takes its name from its.beautiful appearance, and fertility 
in corn, fruit, pafture, and cattle, with which it fupplies 
Tercera, and feveral of the other iflands. 11 is well peopled, 
and has anumber of villages; and the coaitis defended by 
forts. The chief place isLaPlata. N.lat.39 2. W, 
long. 27° 56’. 

GRATITUDE, in Lvrhics,.a virtue difpofing the mind 
to an inward fenfe aad outward acknowledgmeut of bene~ 
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fits received. ‘This is a virtue in which the Egyptians pre- 
tended to excel all the reft of mankind. See Eeyrr. 

GRATIUS, in Biography, a Roman poet, furnamed 
from the place of his birth Falifcus, was a contemporary of 
Virgil. ‘They are both mentioned by Ovid ina fingle difuch. 
The work by which this author is known, and for which he 
claims a fhort notice, is entitled « Cynegeticon,” or the Art 
of hunting with Dogs. It was sanity unknown to the 
moderns till it was brought to light by Paul Manutius in 
1534. This learned editor printed it from a MS. copy 
brought by Sannazaro from France. Itis faid to be written 
with a purity not unworthy of the Auguftan age. The 
beft edition is that of Leipfic 1659, 4to. with notes. It 
has been printed in the colleGtion of “ Rei Venatice Scrip- 
tores,”’ 1728,.and in Mattaire’s “* Corpus Poetarum.’’ Gen. 
Biog. 

GRATTAN, in Agriculture, aterm applied provincially 
jn fome fituations to fuch arable lands as are managed under 
4 commonable ftate. But in other places, as in Cornwall, 
it is employed to fignify the mowing of grafs the firft year, 
after the ground has been manured with fea fand ; which is 
an operation that they denominate mowing in grattan. The 
fubbles of common fields are alio frequently called 

rattans. 

GRATZ, or Graz, in Geography, atown of the duchy 
of Stiria, on the river Muehr ; containing feveral churches 
and convents, anarfenal, a caftle ona rock, and an univerfity 
founded in 1585. In this town is held the aflembly of the 
{tates ; and in 1784, it was erected into an archbifhopric on 
the fuppreffion of that of Goritz. It is furrounded by walls. 
The French took it in 1797; 70 miles S.S.W. of Vienna. 
N. lat. 47° 10’. E. long. 15 16'—Alfo, a town of Silefia, 
called alfo Hradetz, in the principality of Troppau, fituated 
on the Mora; four miles S. of Troppau. N. lat. 49° 47/. 
“E. long. 17 50’ 

GRATZEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Bechin; 
37 miks S.S.E. of Bechin. N. lat. 48 47’. E- long. 14 

' 

BORAVA SeLr, a town of Naples, in the Bafilicata ; 15 
miles E. of Venofa. 

GRAVATTEN, a town of Pruffia, on the Curifch 
Nerung ; 20 miles S. of Memel. 

GRAUDENTZ, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate of 
Culm, on an ifland near the Viltula; anciently called Grodek ; 
14 miles N_E. of Culm. N. lat. 53° 28’. E. long. 18 28. 

GRAVE, in Grammar, a fpecies of accent oppofite to 
acute. he grave accent is exprefled thus (*); and fhews 
that the voice is to be deprefled, and the fyllable over which 
it is placed pronounced in a low, deep tone. 

Grave, in Mujic, is applied to a found which is in a low 
or deep tone. 

The thicker the chord or ftring, the more grave the tone 
or note, and the fmaller the acuter. : 

Notes are fuppofed to be the more grave, in proportion 
as the vibrations of the chord are lefs quick. See Gra- 
vity, in Mujfic. 

Gravs is alfo an ingredient in the compofition of divers 
terms in hiftory and policy. Thus we fay land-grave, burg- 
Krave, MATZ -Kravey pals-grave, &c. 

The word, in this fenie, is formed of the German graf; 
fignifying comes, coun? ; called in the barbarous Latin gravio 
and grapbio. : 

Grave is aifo ufed for a tomb, wherein a perfon defunct 
is interred. ; 

Grave, Ital. (pronounced graavay ) an adyerb applied 
to flow movements in the fecond degree, more quick than 
adagio, and more flow ‘than Jarge.. In adagio movements, 
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the time is ufually counted by quavers, in graye, by 
crotchets. Gr ave, Ital. and gravement, French, not only im- 
ply a flow time, but a certain gravity in the execution. 
Grave, in Geography, a itrong town of Brabant, be- 
longing to Holland, fituated in a marfhy country aa the 
S. fide of the Meule; 34 miles.S.E. of Utrecht... N. lat 
51° 46". E. long. 5° 41!. tigi 
GRAVE Creck, a creek on the Ohio in Virginia, 12 miles 
from Wheeling. N. lat. 39° 46'. W. long. 80° 55 Near 
this creek is a mound of earth, evidently the work of art 
called an Indian grave. Although no tradition ee 
that the Indians buried their dead in this manner thefe 
mounds, on examination, have been found to canton a 


oat fubftance, fuppofed to be bones ef the human 
ind. 


Grave Harm-nic, in Mufic, is a phenomenon thus de- 


fcribed by the late Dr. Robifon: ‘ The reinforcements of 
found, which are called beatings, are noifes. If any noife 
whatever be repeated with fufficient frequency, at equal 
intervals, it becomes a mufical note of a certain ie as 
pitch. If it recurs 60 times in a fecond, it becomes the note 
C-fa-ut, or the double oftave below the middle c of our harpe 
fichords, or the note of an open pipe eight feet long. cae 
there is a fimilar (we may call it the very fame) reinforce- 
ment of found in every concord. Where the pulfe of one 


found of the concord bifects the pulfe of the other, the two, 


‘founds are more uniformly fpread ; but where they coincide 
or almoft coincide, the condenfation of one undulation cone 
bines with that of the other, and there comes on the ear a 
ftronger condenfation, and a louder found. This may be 
called a noife; and the equal and frequent recurrence of ae 
noife fhould produce a mufical note. If, for inftance, ¢ and 
a are founded together; there is this noife ab cuece third 
pulfe of c, and every fifth pulfe of a; that is, 80 times in 
a fecond. This fhould preduce a note which is a 12th 
below ¢ and a 17th below a; that is, the double oftave 
below fj which makes 320 vibrations in a fecond. That is 
to fay, along with the two notes ¢ and a of the concord, 
and the compound found which we call the concord of te 
VIsh, we fhould hear a third note FF in the bafs. Now 
this is known to be a fact, and it is the grave harmonie ob- 
ferved by Rameau and Tartini about the year 17 and 
verified by all muficians fince that time.” beh 

Mr. John Gough gives the following account of grave 
harmonics. «¢ When two founds are heard in concert, the 
vibrations producing them are arranged in cycles, no one of 
which continues for a longer or fhorter time than the reft ; 
and their effect is perceived by the ear, which becomes 
fentible of their prefence. For when each cycle of a feries 
feparately confidered, exceeds the twelfth part of a fecond, 
the fenfe of hearing recognizes each point of divifion Seri 
by the coincidence of the vibrations which feparate the con- 


tiguous cycles; this circumitance enables the fenfe to con-- 


template thefe periods apart, and comprehend their origin 
On the contrary, when the duration of a cycle beloneane te 
a compound feries does not exceed the twelfth part oF a 
fecond, the interval proves too {mall to be meafured by the 
ear: it therefore efeapes notice in a feparate {tate ; rae the 
points of divifion recur too frequently to be obferved 
When the auditory organ finds itfelf in circumstances 
anfwering to the preceding defcription, it has but one 
method to purfue; which is, to treat thefe derivative in 
tervals in the fame manner it treats all periods, which he 
fingly too {mall for its comprehention ; it therefore reduce : 
them to a fimple mufical found, correfponding in pitch * 
a {tring which vibrates once in the time of each theeetiive 


cycle. A grave harmonic is on this account always a lower ~ 


note 
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pote tha any of its conitituents, feeing the time of a eycle 
exceeds the greateft vibration that enters into the compofi- 
tion of it. The ftrength of a grave harmonic is alfo weak, 
when compared with the notes compofing it, becaufe thefe 
fecondary founds, being nothing more than certain unavoid- 
able efforts of the imagination, they affume the charaéter of 
a feeble found, which 1s jult ftrong enough to be heard im 
the company of one or more louder tones; for the power 
of the imagination is always inferior to external impreffions, 
except in fits of infanity, when the organs of fenfe appear 
to be blunted by phydical caufes. «The grave harmonics 
always keep the diredion of the ears, let the pofition of the 
head be changed as often as you pleafe, refembling m this 
circumttance a fhrill piping note, called the ringing of the 
ears; which every one afcribes to a flight affection of the 
auditory duct, becaufe it differs from “external founds, in 
having no fixed direttion, The grave harmonics agree with 
the ringing of the ears in this remarkable particular ; which 
is a {trong proof that their immediate canfe is feated in the 
perfon of the hearer; and it is evident from the nature of 
things, that this caufe originates in the mind.”? Nicholfon’s 
. Journa!, 8vo. vol-iv. p. 2. , 

Wre have been thus particular in quoting from two. very 
able writers on the fubjeét of the grave harmonics, or Tar- 
tintan founds, in order to fhew the foundation of the rules 
which we fhall here give, for determining the grave harmo- 
nic of any given perfect confonance, viz. 
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rf. Find the number of vibration’ made in one fecond of 
time by each of the given founds : which, fuppofing C-_/o/- 
fa-ut, or c of the German tablature, or that on which the 
tenor cliff is placed, to make two hundred and forty com- 
plete vibrations, is obtained, by multiplying this number by 
the larger term of the ratio of the given founds to C, and 
dividing the produé by the fmaller term of that ratio; if the 
given founds lie above C, or the reverfe if below it. 


2d. Having thus obtained the vibrations of the given 
confonance, divide the larger number of them, by the larger 
term of the given'confonance, and the fmaller number by 
the fmaller term, each of which, if the operation be rightly 
performed, will give the fame refult, and fhew the number of 
coincidences of the pulfes of the two given founds in one fe- 
cond, and alfo the vibrations in that fame period, of the grave 
harmonic fought. 

3d. Compare the number of vibrations laft found with each 
of the vibrations of the given confonance, and reduce their 
ratios to the lowelt terms, which will then exprefs the inter- 
vals or diltances of the grave harmonic, below each of the 
given founds. 


By way of examples of thefe rules, we fubjoin the follow- 
ing table, fhewing the grave harmonic, and feveral other ufé- 
ful particulars, of the principal confonances in the o€taves 


above C-/ol-fa-ut. 
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Given Confonances. | 


The experiments of M. Tartini, the difcoverer of thefe 
founds, extended to ten of the confonances in our table above, 
woz. the V, 4th, II, 6th, 3d, VI, Il, It, (fecond minor, ) 
2d, (greater {emitone, ) and minor femitone (37), but in 
sll of which he feems to have miftaken an o¢tave, in affign- 


Grave Harmonics, or Implied Seunds. 
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ing the place of the harmonic in the fcale, and has mention- 
ed each of them as being higher by an o¢tave than in our 
table, Mr. John Holden, the author of “ An Effay towards 
a rational Syftem of Mutic,”’ printed at Edinburgh in 1807, 
Pp. 352; feems to have heen aware of this latter circumitance, 
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but in page 350, lays Cown an inapplicable and falfe rule for 
calculating the place of the harmonic, or implied found, as 
he calls it; viz. “ when two different founds are heard to- 

ether, their combination always either really produces, or 
effentially implies, a third found, who/e vibrations are equal 
to the difference of the vibrations of the two founds in the 
fame time.” Thus C 240, heard together with G 360, 
produces 12035 which is ¢ an oétave below C, &c. Now 
it is obfervable, that this empirical rule will give the fame 
refults as ours. above, only in fuch cafes where the leait 
terms of the ratio (in column 3) differs by unity ; which is 
the cafe in cight of Tartini’s examples out of the ten, but 
not with the VI orthe 6th: which, according to Holden's 
rule, ftand thus, 4c0 — 240 = 160, and ;39 = %, or the fifth 
below the key,, inftead of the XIIth (as Dr. Robifon and 
we have calculated it above); alfo, 384 — 240 = 144, and 
aA — 2, Cr the o€tave and fourth, or eleventh, below the 
upper note, infteadof the XXIJ. Itis nota little furprif- 
ing that Mr. H. fhould have overlooked thefe glaring incon- 
filtencies of his rule, with Tartini’s experiments, on which 
he profeffes to have founded it ; acknowledging, however, 
(p. 351.) that he is unable to difcover any philofophical 
principles on which thefe phenomena can be explained, and 
cf courfe unacquainted with the writings of the two 
authors, from whence we have extracted as above. We 
fhould not perhaps have thus adverted to Mr. Holden's eflay, 
had it not been in other refpeéts a molt refpeCtable work, 
and one through which thefe errors are likely to be widely 
diffleminated among muficians, and were not the fanciful 
fyftem of harmony, which he builds folely upon them, cal- 
culated to bewilder fti!] further the mufical ftudent, who may 
happen to have but a flight knowledge of mathematics. 
Among the novelties of Mr. Holden's fyftem, he pretends 
to prove, by means of the implied founds, (calculated by his 
rule,) that the minor third, =, isa“ fupertiructed third, 
and not the fundamental lefs third of the feale, which he 
fays is expreffed by the ratio 22, (though conceived probably, 
ashe fays, p. 371, by the ratio }8,) on which account we 
bave introduced this comma deficient miner third into our 
table, and when its harmonic is {hewn to be h 4, five offaves 
below the upper note of the cenfonance, inftead of 284% — 
240 = 44$, and 44* > 2844 <¢z, which expreffes 
2 Vil + 6th, or a ninor twentieth below the upper note, 
as Mr. H.’s rule would have given it : whereas, had he ufed 
the true method of affigning the place of this harmonic or 
implied found, his boatted fundamental lefs third, (beiides 
proving lefs agreeable to the ear on trial, P+ 3345 than £,) 
muft have becn degraded from the rank of concords, as 
having an implied found more than three o€taves below the 
lowelt of its notes, which is one of the effential properties of 
concords, according to their new conceits. 

Another refult of thefe falfe principles in the Effay is, 
the admiffion of the integer 7 among harmonic ratios 
(though to the exclufion of 5x 75 7+75Xc. 2 X75 2? 49> 
&e. page 341, and alfo of page 305; although ody? 135 
19, &c. have real places in the falje notes of the trumpet, 
horn, &c.), and the confequent introduction of what the 
author callsa Grave fourth (fee that article), in his de- 
feending {cale, page 316. According to which alfo, the 
acute or comma-redundant major fixth (12), belongs effen- 
tially to the {eale, intiead of the true concord 3} We trutt 
that we fhall have performed an acceptable piece of fervice 
thers to the harmonic fcience, in pointing out 
the fource of fuch incongruous abfurdities as the above ; and 
hope, that in a fecond edition of this ufeful work nearly all 
which follows page 349 will ke expunged, and configned to 
its merited oblivion. 
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The grave harthonics found by the rufes and table above, 
are occalioned by the coincidences of the vibrations of per= 
fe& confonances, or the Jeats of Mr. Sauveur, but fince the 
beats of Dr. Robert Smith alfo, or thofe made by imperfe& 
concords, when they occur oftener than 12 or 13 in a fecond, 
occafion a grave harmonic note to be perceived, and no the- 
orems for calculating fuch beats, except that of Dr. Smith 
from the fraétions of a comma of temperament, and Mr. 
Emerfon’s from the lengths of itrings, having to our know- 
ledge been publifhed, we fhall here iupply that defe& in our 
article Bears, and give theorems for calculating the beats 
made by imperfect or tempered concords whofe vibrations 
per fecond are given, vs. , 

Let N and M be the number of complete vibrations made 
in one fecond, by the grave and acute notes refpe€tively, of 


- a. Jit ee Oe 
the tempered concord whofe perfect ratio is — (a being the 
m 


leaft term, in its loweft number), and let 4 be the aumber of 
beats in one fecond of time. 

Then, if the temperament be harp, b =n M — m N, the 
beats required. 

Or, if the temperament be flat, ’ = m N — n M,the beate 
required. 

Take for example, the 3d in our table above, and we have 
N= 240, M= 2844, n= 5, and m= 6: and by the fe- 
cond theorem above 6 x 240 — 5 x 2844 = 177 the beats in 
one fecond: which are, st will be obferved, juft double the 
vibrations in column five of thy table, and therefore the grave 
harmonic thus occafioned, is four o¢taves below the upper 
note of this comma deficient minor third. .The above theo- 
rems for beats will be found of like eafy application, in al- 
moit every inftance of mufical calculations. 

Grave Intervals is a term applied by Mr. Max- 
well and feveral other corre€&t writers, to fueh confo- 
nances as are flattened or lowered by a major Comma. (fee 
that article) and it is ufual with them to diitinguifh fuch in- 
tervals by the grave accent thus, II Ill’, IV’, V, VIS 
&c.; and on the contrary, to apply the acute accent to fuch 
as are fharpened or raifed a major comma, as II’, IIT, 44 
&c. and to call fuch acute intervals or comma redundant inter- 
vals, while thefe as much flattened are called Comma deff- 
cient intervals, which fee. Mr. Holden, a medern writer, 
has, however, applied this term to intervals lowered by what 
he calls a Learig, whofe ratio is $3 = 11.94709» 4+ m. 
See Grave fourth, &c. 

Grave fourth, according to Mr. Holden’s fyftem 
lately publifhed, is an interval lefs than a perfect fourth, 
by what he calls a Zearing (which is $3 = i3.94709 © 
+ m) having the ratio of 4° = 240.05291 2+ 5 f + 23min 
Mr. Farey’s new notation ; its common logarithmis .8819006, 
$792, its Euler's logarithm or decimal value of the o€iave 
is .3923175, and it contains 21.89039 major commas, 

GRAVE proper femitone, is an interval in Mr. Holden’s Syf- 
tem of Mufic, whofe ratiois 22? = 43.052912 +f+4m3;3 
its common logarithm is .9788107,1, and Euler’s logarithm 
.076389, aud the number of major commas 3.92754 which 
it contains. 

GRAVEDO, in Medicine, a Latin term, derived from 
gravis, heavy, fignifies that fpecies of catarrh, which is 
ufually called a cold in the head ; and in which, together with 
a ftefling of the noftrils, and blunting of the voice, there is a 
fenfe of fullnefs and weight in the forehead. It is, accord- 
ing to Celfus, nearly Sa riate with the coryza of the 
Greeks. See CaTarRu. Celfus, de Med. lib iv. cap. 2. , 

GRAVEDONA, or Gravinoxa, in Geography, a 
town of Italy, in the department of the Lario, on the lake 
Como: 42 miles N. of Milan. y “ 


GRAVEL, 
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GRAVEL, in Agriculture, aterm frequently applied to 

awell known giatérial of the fmall ftony kind, the fizes of 
the particles of which vary from thofe of very fmall peas to 
cockles, and fometimes larger. They are often intermixed 
with other matters, fuch as Houde clay, loam, flints, pebbles, 
lronocres, &c. Hence there are Jandy, clayey, loamy, flinty, 
pebbly, ocrey or ferruginous gravels, &c. 

RAVEL, 1n Gardening, is a {mall ftony fubftance made 
ufe of for the purpofe ‘of conftruGting roads, walks and 
paths. Walks formed of this material are great ornaments 
to gardens and pleafure-crounds, as well as ufeful for com- 
mon walking upon. 

The beft gravel for thofe purpofes is that which is’ natu- 
rally compofed of irregular pebbles and flints, having a mo- 
derate eee of a yellowifh or brownith fandy loam, to 
make it bind, and give colour. It is obtained in Vaelds and 
commons, in many parts, at from one, to three or four feet 
under the furface, though not equally good in all parts, in 
refpect to quality and colour, fome having a greater or lefs 
proportion af pebbles, a larger or {maller propor tion of ei) 
which is more or lefs fandy cr clayey : it is the colour of the 
loam, or oxyd of iron, principally, which con{titutes the 
beauty of gravel walks; that of a deepifh yellow or reddifh 
colour being the mot eligible, as when formed into well-laid 
walks and rolled. it has an exceedingly beautiful and orna- 
mental effeét. Where fuch gravel can be procured within a 
moderate diftance, and eafy expence, it is preferable to all 
cthers in fome parts. Gravel is of aniron-mould colour, or 
of a dufky brown hue, which may nevertheleis be of a pro- 
per quality for walks where the colour is difregarded. 

Whatever colour the gravel may have, its proper quality 
for walks is, a due proportion of moderate, light, fandy 
loam, to make it bind clofe and firm at all feafons; but not 
fo redundant, or fo clayey, as to be clammy and flick to the 
feet in wet weather, or fo fharp and fandy as to become open 
and loofe in dry: weather. 

In fome places, no other gravel is met with but fuch as is 
very loofe, fandy, or pebbly, and which has fcarcely any 
binding materials amoneft it; which kind never of itfelf 
binds, but always remains open and loofe, being at all 
times difagreeable to walk upon; this may, however, be 
mended by. amixture of hght fandy loam, where practicable, 
adding about one load to every two or three of gravel, catt- 
ing them together, and turning them over two or ‘three times, 
that they may be well blended and incorporated ; and this, 
when formed into a walk, will often bind clans firm, and 
{mooth at ail feafons of the year. 

In preparing the gravel for walks, it fhould not by-2 any 
means be finely {ereened, as is often the practice: as it 1s 
dug out of the pit, it is only nece{lary to caft it up in a 
heap, or long ridge, all fuch large rough pebbles only as 
roll down being eleared away; as if foceened from the 
flones, it partakes too much of the loam, fo as alwa ays to itick 
to the feet at every flath of rain. 

In purchafing gr ee for walks, it is moftly from about 
two to five or ie fhillings or more per cart-load for three 
horfes ; though the price differs greatly in different parts, 
and accoraing to the nature of the gravel, as weil as the 
goodnefs of its colour. 

In refpeét to the diilribution of gravel-walks in pleafure- 
grounds, and gardens, for orn: ument or ufe , large ones are 
neceflary to proceed parallel to the houfe, exte ndin 1g ecch 
way towards the fide diftricts of the garden and ornament ed 
grounds : : according to the former ftyle of gardening, alarge 
walk of this kind was ufually extended ina ‘itraig ht line from 
the front of the habitation alo ong the middle of the pleafure 
ground, fometimes having grals plats continued on each 


fide, and fometimes fpacious borders furnifhed with curious 
fhrubs and flowers. But in modern defigns thefe middle 
walks are rarely admitted, efpecially in fpacious grounds, 
having nothing in front beyond the parallel habitation 
watk, but an open rural grafs lawn, free from all interfec- 
tions ar walks, &c. However, a good walk clofely parallel 
to the houfe is imdifpenfably neceffary, both for ornament 
and convenience, and from this fide-walks fhould branch off, 
communicating with the other parts of the pleafure or gar- 
den-grounds ; one in particular to be extended in a ferpens 
tine manner quite round the ground, others leading in the 
fame manner through the interior parts, fo as to hae dry 
firm walking at all times to every part of the ground or 
garden, w ithout coming: upon the grafs. 

The dimentions for gravel-walks muft be regulated ac- 
cording to the-estent of the grounds or gardens, as from 
five to twenty feet or more in width ; but all principal walks 
fhould be at leatt eight or ten feet wide; and in large 
grounds or gardens Teadi ng direétly from the houfe, they 
fhould be ten, fifteen, or twenty feet wide at leaft. When 
the houfes and gardens are very large, the main walks conti- 
guous to the manfion are fometimes made thirty or forty 
feet wide; the boundaries on each fide being fometimes in 
grafs widely extended, and fometimes in borders for flowers 
and other curious plants, having either narrow verges of 
erafs, or edgings of dwarf es or thrift, cn the fides of 
the walks. 

In forming walks of this fort, they fhould be firft ftaked 
out to the proper width, and then the boundaries formed, 
each fide of equal level, correfponding to the adjacent ground ; 
the cavity of the walk for the reception of the gravel being 
afterwards made, the whole fpace being dug out at leait 
twelve inches deep, to allow for a proper depth of gravel, 
both to prevent weeds coming from the ground below, and 
worms from caiting up the earth; as alfo to allow of a pro- 
per depth for turning the gravel occafionally when the furface 
becomes foul; the earth _dug out to form the cavity of the 
walk may be ned to raife and form the ground on each fide, 
if neceflary, which, and the edgings, fhould always be 
completed before the gravel is begun to be laid down into 
the cavity formed for it. 

When the cavity has been thus prepared, any hard rub- 
bifhing materials may be laid in the poteart: feveral inches 
thick ; fuch as coarfe gravel or ballatt, rough {tony lime, 
brick, or other rubbifh, which will greatly prevent worm- 
cafts, and help to drain the moifture from the top of the 

walk in wet w eather, and in winter preferve a dry furface : 
Me proper § gravel is then to be laid fix or eight inches thick ; 
in laying, railing the middle higher than the fides, in a gra- 
dual rounding form; which is not only neceflary to throw 
off the wet, but alte to give the walk a more ormamental 
appearance ; the proportion to be oblerved in this is, for a 
walk of five or fix feet width, an inch and a half of rife in 
the middie ; for one of ten or twelve feet, two and a half 
inches; and for one of twenty feet, from three to four or 
five inches; the fame proportion being regarded in other 
widths. At every ten or fiftcen feet, as the work advances 
in laying, it is proper to tread, rake, and roll the gravel 
down, as it always rolls more firm and fmooth whiltt frefh 
{tirred ; it is alfo neceflary, for fear of rain, efpecially in 
loamy gravel ; for which reafons ) more fhould never be dad 
in one day than can be finifhed off, except the rough laying. 
The treading fhould be performed regularly with the feet 
preney) clofe, taking {hort Reps 5 fo as to render every part 
equally firm, and not to fink in holes under the feet, in the 
ork of raking and rolling. The raking thould be perform. 
ed recularly lengthways of the walk ; ‘and in the hinifhing 
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eff orfnicoth raking, a wooden-headéd rake without teeth 
is moft eligible, or the back of any common rake ; as by any 
of thefe, the-furface may be rendered more regular and even 
. without drawing off the requifite proportion of top pebbles, 
or raking them into holes or heaps ; as the art of {mooth« 
raking is to Icave all the proper-fized top ftones equally dif- 
_ perfed over the furface. As foon as any part is thus laid 

and raked, it fhould be well rolled both acrofs and length- 
ways ; and when the whole is laid, a good rolling fhould be 
given the whole length, repeating it till the furface is ren- 
dered perfeétly compact, firm, and fmooth ; and after the 
firft fhower of rain, another good rolling fhould be given, 
fo as to make it bind like a rock. This method fhould be 
practifed with all walks made with thefe materials inva- 
riably. 

The management afterwards is, occafional weeding, 

{weeping, and good ‘rolling, once or twice a week, efpe- 
. cially in the advanced part of f{pring, and all fummer ; aid 
alfo occafionally in winter, in dry open weather ; and when 
the furfaces become very foul, or over-run with {mall weeds 
or mofs, as is often the cafe, they muft be broken up in 
fpring, and turned the furface to the bottom, and the bot- 
tom fo the top, by’ which the weeds and mofs will not only 
be buried, but the walks appear as frefh as when new laid. 
The cuftom of breaking up gravel-walks in the beginning of 
“winter, and laying them up in rough ridges, to, deitroy 
weeds and mofs, is not eligible for general practice, or only 
occafionally, where any walk is exceedingly overrun ; it is 
moftly more advifable to permit all the principal gravel- 
walks to remain undiiturbed, at leaft till the {pring, when, if 
it appear neceflary, the whole may be broken up, regularly 
turned, and re-laid in a neat manner. 

The turning of gravel is a fort of flight digging, the 
foul furface being turned down, and the frefh up; fome have 
it performed regularly once a year in the {pring, in order to 
preferve the colour. In thefe cafes, the laying, raking, and 
roliing, are performed the fame .as in the firit conftrudting 
the walks. 

The’ rolling fhould be performed once a week at leaft in 
fummer, and if two or three times the more beautiful the 
walks will appear, and it will tend greatly to deftroy weeds 
and mofs; it is moitly a rule among gardeners to fweep 
and roll every Saturday. During the inmmer, it is of much 
advantage to give a good relling after rain, which affords 
a compact fmooth furface, and preferves the walks in good 
order. 

Grave, in Geology, is a term properly applied to thofe 
fabulous foils, or ailemblages of worn and rounded itones, 
which are found feattered on the furface of the earth, in al- 
moft all fituations. It is an effential character of gravel, 
that it fhall contain rounded {tones extraneous to the place 
where they are found, otherwife the breccia, rubble, and 
Joofened rocks and {trata near the furface, owing to the ation 
of air, wet, and frofts, &c. will be confounded with it, as 
too. often has happened, in the defcriptions of countries. 
The earthy and fmaller matters found among gravels, vary 
in different {ituations, in all degrees from clay to fand: and 
yet, if fuch alluvial mixtures contain rounded ftones, and 
fragments with evident marks of attrition on them, they 
fhould, in defcribing fuch foils, all be denominated gravel, 
adding other words to diitinguifh the nature and quantity of 
their earthy mixtures; where rounded {tones only are found, 
with little elfe among them, as on the fea beach often, and 
jn fome grayel-pits, fuch may be denominated very clean 
gtavel ; it a fal} admixture of fand, loam, (a mixture of 
fand aud clay,) or clay, be fourd among the feones, fuch 
may be denominated clean fandy, clean loamy, or clean 


clayey gravel: whete a confiderablée portion ¢f the mafs is 
fand, loam, or clay, fuch fhould be called fandy; loamy, or 
clayey gravel: and laitly, where the earths greatly predomi- 
nate, the terms very fandy, very loamy, or very clayey gra- 
yel fhould be ufed; or in place of thefe laft, in extreme 
cafes, alluvial fand, alluvial loam; or alluvial clay may be 
fubftituted: the laft of which terms would apply to the 
horizontal earthy depofits or meadow foils, by the fides of 
rivers, the mud of lakes, &c. We have here made ufe of 
the term alluvial, in its ftrict and proper fenfe, as denoting 
matters worn, moved, diiperfed, mixed, and depofited in 
water, in diftin€tion from the regular or undiflurbed matters 
of the terreftrial ftrata: which, though they fhew evident 
marks of having been depofited in a fluid, the perfeét homo- 
genity of each lamina of the ftrata, and their vat extenfion, 


without rude or accidental mixtures, fhew that the laws - 


which governed the two kinds of terrettrial depofit, were not 
lefs diftin& and marked, than are the proceffes of the precipi- 
tation of matters before mechanically mixed and fufpended 
in a fluid, and the cryftallization of fubftances from menftrua 
{uper-faturated therewith. During the depofition of the 
ftrata, all was tranquil and quiet, except the movements of 
animated beings, which occupied fucceffively the vaft fub- 
aqueous plains of ftrata: during the formation and depofition 
of the gravels, of all defcriptions, all was violence and con- 
fufion, and apparently fo continued for a long period of 
time. Ww 
No problem is of more practical and theoretical import- 


ance in geology, than whether gravel is any where found 


under regular and undiiturbed ftrata? Were the decifion 
of this queftion to be referred to the opinions of writers on 
‘geology, mineralogy, Xe. there weuld be little room to 
doubt, from their-defeription, that fuch is fometimes, nay 
frequently, the cafe ; but Mr. William Smith, from having 
devoted great part of twenty years to the accurate difcrimi- 
nation of ftratified and alluvial matters, on the principles 
above ftated, after examining vaft numbers of the deepeft 
and moft extenfive wells, fhafts, mines, quarries, &c. and 
converfing with quarrymen, miners, &c. who colleétively 
have made an almoft infinite number of obfervations, is 
decidedly of opinion, that no fuch cafe can be pointed out 
in England. It is true, that fandy, loamy, and clayey maffes 
occur, with a very few rounded or broken and mixed ftony 
fragments among them, fo that the niceft difcriminations 
are neceflary to diftinguifh fuch, in fome places, from ftrati- 
fied fand, loam, (or natural brick-earth) or clay ; and under 
great thicknefs of fuch doubtful maffes, beds of rounded 
and mixed {tones are found, fometimes at very confiderable 
depths, but in all fuch inftances, the doubtful character 
has continued from the very furface downward, to fuch 
gravel-beds, and no where are regular ftrata of ftone, 
clay, or fand found upon even thefe doubtful maifes, 
when due caution is ufed in making and extending the 
obfervations. It is true alfo, that there are, in various 
parts of the Britifh feries of ftrata, filiceous, or grit-ftone 
beds, and rocks,, compofed of diltin& grains of filex, or 
cryltallized quartz, of. all fizes, from fuch as -require.4 
glafs for ae them, to others the fize of a man’s fit; 
and in feveral inftances, contrary to the more common cafe, 
of {mall and fizeable, or uniform grains, which diftin- 
guilh moit of our grit-flones, there are beds in which grains, 
as fine as poffible, are mixed with the largeft mentioned 
above, and have, in the cliffs and places where thefe coarfe 
ftone-beds, or loofe blocks of them, are feen expofed, fo 
exa@tly the appearance, at firft fight, of gravel-rock, or ine 
durated fandy gravel, that it is no wonder they fhould have 
been fo generally clafled with the gravels. Thofe, however, 
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who, like Mr. Smith, and the writer of this-article, will be 
at the pains to trace the blocks of coarfe flone alluded to, 
to their natural bed, and to examing the newly cut, or broken 
faces of them, and their beds and accompanying ftrata, and 
of comparing them with tl:e heterogeneous mixtures and un- 
certain and irregular ftratification of the real gravel-rocks, 
of which there are great tracts in Nottinghamfhire, Derby- 
fhire, Leicefterfhire, Staffordthire, Chefhire, and others of 
the midland counties, in fome places of immenfe thicknefs, 
will fee abundant caufe for diltinguifhing even the coarfett 
and moft irregular of our grit-{tone {trata, from the fuper- 
ficial gravel-rocks above-mentioned, and, indeed, from allu- 
yial, or water-worn mixtures of any kind. And fuch ob- 
fervers will be ftruck with furprize, that fuch a regular and 
conitant law, as feems to have regulated the formation of 

rains of filex, of all the fizes mentioned, fhould not have 
Been obferved and reforted to, for explainiag the formation 
of coarfe as well as fine grit-itones, and have guarded againtt 
our confounding them with the water-worn gravels. Ac- 
cumulations of gravel are to be diltinguifhed into native and 
foreign, according as the pebbles and earth and extraneous 
bodies among them, can be referred to known and adja- 
cent ftrata, or confifts of ftones and earths not elfewhere 
found, or but in very diftant countries. Tor it will be found, 
that except on the fea fhore, where the waves continually 
carry away, and again throw up the ftones, which fall from, 
or are wafhed out of the marine cliffs, that the gravel of no 
{pot correfponds with the ftrata on which it is lodged, and 
if in any fituations in land this fhould feem to be the cafe, it 
will probably be found, that thofe ftrata extend far to the 
eaft or fouth-ealt of the place where their alluvial remains 
are lodged, and the circumftances appear to be explainable, 
on the principle of a general moving of native alluvia from 
the fouth-eaft quarter towards the north-welt quarter, as 
obferved in the Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxxv. p. 135. 
It is aremarkable fact, that all the very coarfe, and irregular 
grit-ftone itrata, which have been noticed by the writer of 
this article in England, precede or occur beneath a feries of 
carboniferous ftrata, or coal-meafures; the lowell being 
found in the firft and third grit rocks of the great Derby- 
fhire denudation, and the others occur, both above and below 
the grey lime rock, which forms the floor and border of 
the great South-Wales coal-field (Phil. Tranf. 1806), alfo 
the floor and edges of the forelt of Dean coal-bafon, 
and the weftern edge of the Somerfet and Gloucefter, or 
Bath coal-field, the northern edge of the Newcatftle-under- 
line, or pottery coal-field, &c. And which faét it feems to 
be that Mr. Kirwan alludes to, under the name of femipro- 
tolite in fome of the cafes mentioned pages 257, 293, 300; 
307 312, and 336, of his “ Geological Effays ;’’ it is plain, 
however, that thefe coarfe grit-itones, under our coals, do 
not indicate the near approach of the fundamental rock of 
granite, as Mr. Kirwan would have us believe. We cannot 
clofe this article, without again adverting to the importance 
of accurately difcriminating the alluvia found on different 
parts of every country, and of tracing their connection with 
the regular and continuous maffes of {trata on which they reft, 
and from whence they have been torn. Much information 
on the alluvia and ftrata of the midland counties of England 
will be found in Mr, Farey’s Report on Derbythire. 

Gravev Rock, fignifies a concreted or indurated mafs of 

fandy Gravet, (fee that article,) and is carefully to be diltin- 

uifhed from the coarfe grit-ftone ftrata, which it often 
clofely refembles. 

Gravet Foffils, is a term applied to fuch reliquia, or 

extraneous foffils, as are found in a rounded or worn {late, or 
lodged among gravel, or alluvial mixtures, the ruins of- 
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abraded and worn ftrata.. See our article Coan, where the 
diftinctions between this and other clafles of extraneous 
foflils are explaiued. 

Grave, in Medicine, the popular term for the diforder 
occationed by the formation of {mall calculous, or fand-like 
concretions in the kidnies and bladder. It is the Nephralgia 
arenofa of Sauvage; (fee his Nofol. Method. Clafs VII. 
Genus XXV. fpec. 2.) and to be diltinguifhed from the 
nephralgia calculofa of the fame nofologift, in which larger, 
calculi, or ffones, ave formed and impacted in the kidnies,. 
ureters, or bladder. ; 

The fymptoms which indicate the prefence of gravel in 
the kidnies, or in the paflages from the kidnies to the 
bladder, called the ureters, are chiefly a fevere pain in the _ 
loins, which is often accompanied by a fenfe of numbnefs, 
extending down the thighs of the fide affected, with a re- 
traction of the tefticle in the male, and with a ficknefs of the 
ftomach, often amounting to vomiting. During the paflage 
of the fmall calc Jus through the canal of the ureter, the 
diftenfion and irritation occafioned by the calculus, efpe- 
cially if its furface fhould be rugged and uneven, excites 
thofe fymptoms in a more or lefs fevere degree, or for a 
longer or fhorter duration, according to its fize and form; 
and they fuddenly- ceafe when it has entered the bladder. 
Pain is again excited in the urinary organs, when the cal- 
culus either lies over the aperture, or enters the canal of the 
urethra, and a pain and difficulty of paffing the urine is 
excited. Thefe fymptoms, attending the tranfit of a fmall* 
ftone from the kidney, or its expulfion from the bladder, 
conflitute what is ufually called a fit of the gravel. The 
more common forms of the difeafe, however, confift in the, 
formation of a fort of fandy matter, of a red colour, which im- 
pedes the free paflage of the urine, and occafions confiderable 
pain in the attempt, as well as an aching pain in the loins, 
through the fym>athy of the kidnies with the bladder. A 
whitifh mucous matter is fometimes difcharged with the 
urine, under both thefe forms of the diforder, probably 
from the irritation excited in the fecreting veflels, that open 
on the internal furface of the bladder: the paflage of the 
{mall calculi occafionally caufes a laceration of the {mall 
blood-veffels, and bloody urine is therefore difcharged. 

The little calculi, excited in thofe cafes, are fometimes of 
a bright red colour, and contift, as well as the red fand which 
paffes with the urine, or is depofited from it, of the uric or 
lithic acid in a concrete ftate. 

The gravel is a difeafe chiefly of advanced life. Itis 
common in gouty habits, in which it often alternates with 
the paroxy{ms of gout. It has been obferved, too, that it 
defcends by hereditary tranfmiffion, like that difeafe; and 
that of the children of gouty parents fome have been attack- 
ed with the gravel, while others have had the gout. It is 
a curious faét, alfu, that the concretions, called chalk- 
ftones, which are depofited in the joints in the gout, con- 
fift of the fame fubftance as thefe gravelly concretions, viz 
the uric acid. It is to be diltinguithed from the rheumatic 
affeétion of the loins, called lumbago, by the ficknefs which , 
attends the more fevere cafes, tlie numbnefs of the thigh 
and retraction of the tefticle, as well as by the mucous or 
bloody urine, the pain and difficulty of pafling it, and the 
appearance of the fandy fediment in it. 

Chemiftry has enabled the phyfician to adminifler great 
relief to the fufferings occafioned by The difcovery, 
by chemical experiments, that the fi nee of thefe calcu- 
lous and fabulous coneretions is an acid, and therefore capa- 
ble of folution in or combination with alkaline fubftances, 
led to the adminiftration of the. alkalies internally, as-reme- 
dies for the difeafe: and, although it has not been found, 
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that the larger ftones of the bladder are diffolved or dimi- 
nifhed by the aétion of alkaline medicines, yet the {maller 
concretions appear to be prevented from forming, and great 
relief from the pain and irritation, under all the wavietes of 
concretion, is produced by the ufe of them. Perry's fol- 

vent, Mrs. Stephens’ medicines, and ‘Chittick’s Receipt for 
the ftone, are all of the cools clafs. It is probable that 
thefe alkaline medicines operate principally on the fluids in 
the firlt paffages, by ne sutrali izing the acids occafiored by 
indigeltion, rather than by pailing in the circulation, and 
combining with the uric acid in the kidnies or bladder. 
This would appear, partly from the faét, that the carbo- 

nated alkalies are equally or even mere Benekerl than the 
pure or cauttic alkalies, in relieving the fy mptoms of ftone 
or gravel; but it is principally proved by a circumitance, 
recently afcertained by the experiments of Mr. Home and 
Mr. Brande, that the abforbent ear ths, efpecially magnefia, 
are confiderably more efficacious ‘in relieving thole fymp- 
toms, and in dimivifhing the quantity of uric acid in the 
urine, than the alkalies theme lves. The magnefia i is to be 
given in moderately large dofes, two or three times a day; 
and if it proves purgative to the bowels, a few drops of the 
tinéture of opium may be added to it. (See Philofoph. 
Tranfact. seu i. for 1810.) 

Of the alkalies, it would appear that the potafs is, on the 
whole, more beneficial in thefe cor npl: aints than the foda: 
the pure or cauitic potafs may be given freely, beginning 
with dofes of fifteen or twenty drops, and gradually increat- 
ing it, well diluted with any thin drink; and it may be con- 
tinued for a confiderable time with perfeét fafety. But the 
carbonate of potais is not lefs ufeful, and, efpecially when 
diffolved in water fatnrated with carbonic acid gas, it is 
move agreeable, and probably more efficacious. ‘The effi- 
cacy of thefe acidulous alkaline waters was at firft indeed 
attributed to the car bonic acid which they contain, and not 
to the alkali. (See a Medical Commentary on Fixed Air, 
by Dr Dobfon) The foda water acidulated by the fame 
gas operates ina fimilar way, andds another agreeable mode 
of taking the medicine. Lime-water is likewile poffeffed of 
fome remedial powers, but is leis efficacious than the alka- 
line water. 

All tkefe aqueous liquors operate in fome meafure, per- 
haps, upon anot her principle; that of increafing the quan- 
tity of fluids which pafs through the urinary organs, and 
thas of diluty ng the irrita uric falts, and con fequently 

inifhing the diftrefs which they occafion: and they may 
kewife operate negatively, by rendering the patient un- 
able to drink the ufual quant ity of wine or other {trong 
liq: iors. Other matters, w hich tend to increafe the flow of 
urine, feem is relieve the fymptoms of gravel, upon the 
principle cf d lution ; efpecially {mall dofes of the nitrous 
wether, or {piritus wtheris nitrofi, of the pharmacoporias. 

When extreme pain is excited, cither by the paffing of a 
fall concretion along the canal of the ureter or of the ure- 
thra, 0} piates s will afford a temporary relief to the fufferings 
of thi pati ient, and will perhaps aid in relaxing any fpat- 
modic contraétion that may take Biers in thefe paflages, 
and thus expedite the paflage of the calculus. The fame 
obje & may be pomce: d by the ufe of the warm bath, by 
fomentations to the loins and pubes, and by warm gly {ters. 

For the modes of relieving the fymptoms, connected 

with the prefence of the larger calculi of the bladder, and 
of extracting thefe concretions by furgical means, fee 
StoxK:—fee alfo Nepuranera and Nevmniris. 

GRAVELAINAS, in Geography, a town on the S.W. 
coalt of the ifland of Negroponte, on the {cite of the an- 
cient Eretria; 10 miles S. E. of Negroponte. 
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GRAVELINES, a _fea-port town of France, in the 


department of the North, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftrict of Bergues, fituated in the Englifh channel, at 
the mouth of the river Aa. Aithough it is’ net large, it 
is well fortified with baftions, half-moons, and horn-work, 
and the adjacent country 1s interfeéied by canals, one pafs- 
ing to Dunkirk by Bourboerg, and another dire&ly to 
Bergues. It was eile in 1160, and ceded to France by 
the peace of the Pyrenées; 9 miles W.S.W. of Dunkirk, 
N? lat. '50* 59". E. Jeng. 2°° 

GRAVELLANO, a town of Italy, in the department 
of the Gogna; 30 miles N. of Novara. 

GRAVELLING, among Farriers, a diforder incident 
to travelling horfes, actationed by little gravel-ftones get- 
ting in between the hoof and the fhoe, which, fettling to 
the quick, fret and fefter the part. 

It is cured by pulling off the fhoe, drawing the place te 
the quick, picking out * all the gravel, and poulticing the 
foot, rather than fc opping it, according to the old practice, 
with horfe-greafe and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVELLY Lanp, a term applied to fuch land as 
reits upon a fub-flratum of the gravel kind, or which is 
much intermixed with that fort of material. This fort of 
land is generally hght and dry when under the plough, but 
apt to burn in the fummer feafon, when in the condition 
of grais. 

The manures fhovld be adapted to the particular natures 
of thefe lands; bat where they are of the more light de- 
{criptions, they may be greatly improved by the ufe of 
marle, loamy clay, chalk, mud, and other fimilar matters, 
as well as different forts of earthy compefts. See Som. 

GraveLy Szil, a term fignifying that fort of foil, 
which is chiefly conttitute ed of gravelly matters. See Sort. 

GRAVEN, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the 
diocefe of Bergen; 42 miles S.S.W. of Bergen. 

GRAVENAUD, a town of Bavaria; 20 miles N. of 
Paffau.. N. lat. 48° 48. E. long. 13° 22". 

GRAVENWERT, a town of Bavaria; 15 miles Ny 
of Amberg. 

GRAV PER, a fteel inftrument, ferving to engrave on 

netals, The graver confilts of four fides or faces, and 
the point ufually terminates in a lozenge: in fome it is 
round, and in others fquare. The round point is beft for 
feoring lines, the f{quare for cutting broad and deep, and 
the lozenge for more delicate and fx e ftrokes and {cratches. 
Le Boffe recommends thoie of a form betwixt he {quare 
and lozenge. See ENGRAVING. 

The gravers fhould be made of the bet feel, which 
mu{t be drawn out into fmall rods with a ere fire. 
Thefe reds, after having been cut into the proper lengths 
for gravers, fhould be foftened, by heating them in a char- 
coal fire, and fudlering them to cool very flowly: let them 
next be filed into the detired form, and brought back to a 
hard temper by heating them red-hot, and in this. ftate 
dipping their ends into foft foap. This fhould be done 
in a perpendicular direGtion; for, if they be turned in the 
leatt degree obliquely, the graver will warp and be crooked, 
If the temper cf the graver be too hard after this treat- 
ment, and prevent the whetting it properly to an edge, it 
may be foftened, by laying its end on a large burning 
piece of eiinccdl till it ‘begins to grow yellow, and then 
thrufting it into a lump of tallow, or dipping it in water; 
but if water be ufed, the graver mufl not be too hot. It 
may be known whether the graver be tempered to a pro- 
per hardnefs by touching the edge of it witha file, which, 
if any effet attends it, proves the temper to be too foft. 
The belt proof of too great hardnefs is the breaking of the 
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point in engraving; after which, if a new edge be made 
by whetting the graver, it will be frequently found very 
good without any other alteration. Handmaid to the 
Arts, vol. il. p. 56. 

The other end is fitted into a wooden handle. 

Befides engravers, the feal-cutters, lock-fmiths, gun- 
fmiths, gold-fmiths, armourers, fpurriers, &c. likewife 
make ufe of gravers. 

GRAVEROL, Francis, in Biography, was born at 
Nifmes in 1635. He was educated for the profeffion of the 
law, and practifed, as an advocate, in the parliament of 
Touloufe, and in the prefidial chamber of Nifmes, and as 
dire€tor and fecretary of the academy in the latter place. He 
was not only well verfed in the ftudies conneéted with his 
profeffion, but deeply read in fubjects of general literature, 
and particularly diltinguifhed for his knowledge of medals 
and infcriptions. In religion he adhered {triétly to Calviniltic 
principles, which impeded his advancement in life, and at 
length involved him in perfecution. To avoid the lath of 
cruel laws he retired to Orange, but, not.thinking himfelf 
fafe there, he attempted to pafs into Switzerland. In his 
journey he was apprehended by the officers of the civil power, 
and thrown into prifon in the citadel of Montpellier. He was, 
after a long confinement, liberated, and died in the year 1694. 
His works confitt of feveral differtations on particular me- 
dals, and other monuments of antiquity. His “* Obfervations 
on the Arrets of the Parliament of Touloufe,”’ in 4to. were 
much elteemed. He was well known to all the learned in Eu- 
rope, and was admitted a member of the Ricovrati at Padua. 
At his death he had in hand fome other literary works. 
Moreri. 

S’GRAVESAND, Wiriram James te, in Biogra- 
phy, was born at Bois-le-Duc in the year 1688. Having 
received the elements of learning at a common f{chool, he 
was fent to Leyden to ftudy the civil law, but he foon ex- 
hibited a decided tafte for philofophical and mathematical 
ftudies, which he determined to purfue in preference to the 
learning of the courts. He produced, when he was only 
eighteen years old, an excellent « Effay on Perfpedtive,” 
which. gave him a confiderable reputation among the mathe- 
maticians of the age in which he flourifhed. In 1707 he 
took his doétor’s degree, quitted the univerfity, and fet- 
tled at the Hague, where he practifed at the bar, and 
cultivated an acquaintance with learned men. He joined 
fome other perfons in conduéting a periodical work, en- 
titled “ Le Journal Litteraire,’ which was continued 
without interruption from the year 1713 to 1722: 
S’Gravefand contributed to it the original differtations relat- 
ing chiefly to geometry and phyfics. “Among the difcourfes 
moft worthy~of notice, and which were original pieces of 
his own compofition, were the following, «* Remarks on 
the Conftruétion of Pneumatical Engines :’? and “An 

’ Effay on the Collifion of Bodies,” which was attacked 
by Dr. Clarke and other learned men, on account of its op- 
pofing the principles of the Newtonian philofophy. In 1715 
the States General fent an embafly to England, to congratu- 
late king George I. on his acceflion to the throne of Great 
Britain. S’Gravefand was on this occafion appointed fe- 
cretary to the perfons compofing this body, and during his 
flay in London, he became intimately acquainted with fir Lfaac 

Newton, and was, upon the recommendation of that great man, 
admitted a member of the Royal Society. . Upon his return 

- to Holland, he was appointed profefflor of mathematics and af- 
tronomy at the univerfity at Leyden. He immediately 
undertook to teach and illuftrate the Newtonian philofophy 

‘to the ftudents of the univerfity, and in 1734 he had the 
additional profeflorfhip of philofophy conferred upon him, 
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So great were his exertions in the feveral duties of his office, 
and in preparing for publication his feveral works on thé 
fciences, that he injured his conftitution, and finally fank 
under his labours in 1742, when he was only fifty-four years 
of age. His principal publications were: (1) ‘ Phyfices 
Elementa | Mathematica, Experimentis confirmata, five 
Introductio ad Philofophiam Newtonianam,’’ which confifts 
of the author’s leétures : (2) “ Mathefeos Univerfalis Ele- 
menta,’’ containing a fyftem of algebra for the ufe of ftu- 
dents, with a commentary on Newton’s Univerfal Arith- 
metic: (3) ‘‘ Philofophie Newtonianz Intftitutiones,’’ which 
isan abridgment of his Elements of Phyfics: (4) « Intro- 
duétio ad Philofophiam, Metaphyficam, et Logicam con- 
tinens.”? His mathematical and philofophical works, ex- 
cepting the firft article, were colleted and publithed at 
Amfterdam, in 2 vols. 4to., with an account of the life and 
writings of the author. The private charaéter of S’Grave- 
fand was highly refpectable and amiable: his morals were 
exemplary, and he was beloved for his generofity, benevo- 
lence, and obliging manners. He was confulted by the mi- 
nifters of the republic on all matters of finance, and he was 
of great fervice to them in deciphering and detecting the 
fecret correfpondence of their enemies. 

GRAVESANDE, in Geography, a town of Holland, 
diftant about four miles fromthe fea, fix miles W.S.W. of 
Delft. 

GRAVESEND, atown in the hundred of Tolting- 
trough, in the county of Kent, England, confiits of feveral 
flreets, built on a declivity leading to the Thames; and is 
partly fituated in the parifh of Milton, which adjoins to that 
of Gravefend on the eaft fide. The early profperity of this 
town-received a confiderable check in the reign of Richard 
II., when the French and Spaniards failed up the. Thames 
in gallies, plundered and burned many of the houfes, and 
took a great number of the inhabitants prifoners. ‘To 
alleviate the lofs, the king was induced to give the towns-peo- 
ple a legal claim to the water-paflage to London, by a grant 
to the abbey of St. Mary le Grace. In the tenth of queen 
Elizabeth the parifhes of Gravefend and Milton were incor- 
porated by her letters patent : but the principal charter was 
granted by Charles I. in the year 1632. ‘The chief officer, 
who had before this time been called the portreve, was by 
this charter conftituted mayor ; and in him, twelve juratsy 
twenty-four common councilmen, a fenefchall or high ftew- 
ard, and other inferior officers, the government of the town 
is now velled. The liberty of holding two additional week- 
ly markets on Wednefdays and Saturdays, and an annual 
fair of four days, was alfo granted at the fame time, toge- 
ther with a full confirmation of the exclufive privilege, 
conferred by king Richard, of conveying paffengers and 
goods by water to the metropolis. In Auguit 1727 the 
greater part of the town was deftroyed by a fire, which 
commenced ina barn-yard adjoining to the church, and 
confumed that fabric, with about 120 houfes, befides out- 
buildings, ftables, &c. The prefent church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. George, was erected on the old {cite in the year 
1732, under an act of the fourth of George II. which 
appropriated s500o/. for that purpofe, from the duties on 
coals and culm, levied under the a¢ts of the ninth and 
tenth of queen Anne, for building fifty new churches in or 
near London. 

Gravefend has beeim greatly improved fince the year 1764, 
when a new town-hall, having an area beneath where the 
poultry market is kept, was ere€ted by the corporation, 
In 1767 a new wharf, crane, and caufeway, were made, the 
expence of keeping which in repair is defrayed by {mall 
tolls for cranage and wharfage. The increafe of the trade, 
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population, and buildings has been particularly rapid fince 
the middle of the laft century. Under the late act, the 
number of inhabitants was* returned at 2483, and that of 
houfes at 412; yet thefe numbers are very incorrect, and the 
population can fearcely amount to lefs than 4000, nor the 
number of houfes be fewer than 700. Moft of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in maritime purfuits or employments. 
A {mall manufa@ory for cables and ropes is carried on here 5 
and about the year 1780, a yard for fhip-building, which 
had long been difufed, was hired by a quaker, named Cle- 
verly, and feveral men of war and frigates, befides fmaller 
veffels, have been built here. About eighteen or twenty 
fmacks find employment in the cod and haddock fifhery ; 
and molt of the Dutch turbot veffels lie off this town, and 
fend their cargoes to the London markets in fmall boats. 
Mot of the Eaft and Welt India trade, and, indeed, of 
the outward-bound fhips in general, are fupplied with live 
and dead {tock at Gravefend; and alfo with vegetables ; 
about eighty acres of ground in the two parifhes being cul- 
tivated for that purpofe, and for fupplying the London 
markets with afparagus, which is remarkable for its fize and 
fine favour. Gravefend is fituated 22 miles E. from Lon- 
don. Halted’s Hiftory of Kent, vol. i. 8vo. Beauties 
of Englaad and Wales, vol. vii. 
5 : ; he $5 
GRAVESEND, a townfhip and village of America, in Long 
ifland, New York, feven miles from the city, containing 
89 inhabitants. . 
GRAVIMETER. See Hypromerter. 
GRAVINA, Domenico pa, in Biography, who flou- 
rifhed in the fourteenth century, was a native of Gravina, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He was by profeffion a notary, 
but in literature an hiftorian. He feems to have taken an 
aétive part in the civil wars which agitated his country at 
that period, and on account of the fide which he efpoufed, 
he was {tripped of all his property, and driven into exile 
with his wife and children. He wrote a hiftory of Naples 
in the Latin language, and likewife a hiltory of the tranf- 
aétions in that part of Italy during his own times, from 1330 
-to 1350. A fragment of this work only is in exiftence, 
the beginning and end being lof; it is, however, reckoned 
a valuable document ‘for the ‘fidelity of the narration, 
and is to be found in Muratori’s colleétion of Italian hif- 
torians. 
Gravina, Joun Vincent, was born in 1664 at Rogiana, 
a cattle in Calabria. He enjoyed all the advantages of a 
very liberal education, and became well verfed in the learned 
languages ; geometry, phyfics, hftory, and antiquities. 
He alfo made himfelf acquainted with the principles of 
theology. Having thus attained to a general knowledge 
of the learning of the times, he went to Naples to ftudy 
the civil and canon law. After this he paffed to Rome, 
He was one of 


by obfervations drawn from ancient writers, and by a criti- 
ciflm founded on his extenfive erudition, 
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inftruction excited much public attention, but the haughti- 
nefs of his temper prevented him from being popular. 
By the public at large, his manners could be no obftacle 
to the celebrity of his writings, and his reputation daily 
increafed.» I1is works were numerous, and the fubje&ts on 
which he treated very various. His * Origines Juris 
Civilis,”” has been ever efteemed a claffical performance, 
lucid in its arrangements, and replete with folid and very 
important learning. This was firit publifhed at Lerpfic in 
1708, and afterwards there was a more corre edition of 
It in 1713; to the latter impreffion was fubjoined a treatife 
De imperio Romano,” efteemed a matter-piece, though 
not free from error. Gravina undertook to eftablifh a poe- 
tical code, for which purpofe he wrote two books, entitled 
** Della Region Poetica :”’ one entitled «* Della Tragedia,” 
and a treatife “ De Inftitutione Poctarum.’’ Another 
work was printed contrary to his inclination; this was his 
* Jnftitutes of Civil and Canon Law,’’ which he intended 
to have revifed and given in a corrected and augmented 
form. In 1714, Gravina re-vifited his native country, 
where he flaid about two years and then returned to Rome. 
He was preparing to depart for Turin, whither he had been 
invited by the duke of Savoy, in order that he might take 
the general dire€tion of the learned inftitutions, when he 
was feized with an illnefs which carried him off in 1718, in 
the arms of his beloved pupil Metattafio, whofe poetical 


‘talents he firft difcovered and cherifhed, and whom he left 


heir of all his property out of Calabria. Gravina was of 
a contentious difpofition, exceflive in his praife of perfons 
whom he efteemed, and alfo in his cenfure of thofe who 
offended him ; he was arrogant, from a high opinion of 
his own fuperiority.. This created him many enemies, with 
whom he was perpetually at war. Of his great learning 
there can be no doubt ; but with refpect to his poetical ta- 
lents, it has been remarked, that he was more fuccefsful as 
a legiflator than as a pratifer in the art ; for his five tra- 
gedies written on the model of the ancients were not favour- 
ably received by the public, andthe author’s angry expof- 
tulation, proving that they ought to have been applauded 
as ufual, was totally inefficacious. Moreri. a 

Gravina, in Geography, a town of Naples, in’ the pro- 
vince of Bari, the fee cf a bifhop, fuifragan of Acerenza, 
24 miles S. of Trani. 

Gravina’s J/lands, a range of iflands in the N. Pacific 
ocean, each from 20 to 50 miles in circumference, inter- 
{perfed with fome iflets, flretchmg N. W. to S. E. about 
40 miles, between the duke of Clarence’s ftrait and the 
canal of Revilla Gigedo. N. lat. 54° 52! to 55° 27’. E. 
long. 228° 24' to 229 5!. 

GRAVING, the a& or art of cutting lines, figures» 
and other defigns, on metals ; more properly called en- 
graving ; which fee. : 

Gravine, in the Sea Language, is the bringing a fhip: 
a-ground, and then burning off with furze, reed, or broom,, 
all the filth and foulnefs that {tick to her bottom without 
board, in order to pay her anew. See Broomine and 
CAREENING. : 

Gravine-dock, or Dry Dock, is a place from which the 
water can be let out or pumped, after fhips and boats are: 
floated into it to be cleaned or repaired ; fometimes, graving- 
docks are above the level of the water, and boats are dragged 
upon inclined planes into the fame. By the fides of tidak 
rivers or harbours thefe are conftruéted with ftrong clofe 
gates meeting in an angle to fhut out the tide ; which gates 
are furnifhed with a {mall fluice or valve for emptying or 
filling the dock, when a veflel has entered at Iigh water, 
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or is about to leave the dock at fuch time. 
and CANAL. 

GRAVISKOI, in Geography, a fortrefs of Ruffia, in 
thet government of Kolivan, on the Irtifch ; 240 miles 
S. S. W. of Kolivan. N. lat. 50° 15'.) E. long. 75° 14/. 

GRAVITAS,- Bapurn:, in the Ancient Mufic, was ufed 
to fignify a found produced by the remiffion or falling of 
the voice. Gravitas differs from remiffion, as the effect from 
the caufe. ; 

Graviras is alfo ufed to denote the flate of a woman 
going with child. See PREGNANCY. 

GRAVITATION, the exercife of gravity, or the 
a€tion which a body exerts on another body by the power of 
gravity. It is fometimes diftinguifhed from gravity. , Thus, 
_ Maupertuis takes gravity for that force by which a body 
would fall to the earth fuppofed at reft; and gravitation 
for the fame but diminifhed by the centrifugal force. See 
figure of the earth determ. p. 206 of Mr. Murdoch’s 
tranflation. ) 
~ It is only gravitation, or gravity thus blended with the 
centrifugal force, that we can meafure by our experiments. 
However, methods have been found to diftinguifh what 
remains of primitive gravity, and what has been deitroyed 
by the centrifugal force. 

It is one of the laws of nature, difcovered by fir Ifaac 
Newton, and now received by molt philofophers, that every 
particle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other 
particle ; which law is the hinge on which the whole New- 
tonian philofophy turis. See Nuwronian Philsfophy. 

' What we call gravitation, with re{pe&t to the gravitating 
body, is properly called astraéion with ref{pect to the body 
towards which the other gravitates. 

The planets, both primary and fecondary, and alfo the 
comets, do all gravitate towards the fun, and towards each 
other; and the fun towards them: and that in proportion 
to the quantity of matter in each. 

The Peripatetics, &c. hold, that bodies only gravitate 
when out of their natural places, and that gravitation ceafes 
when they are reftored to the fame, the intention of nature 
being then fulilled. The final caufe of this faculty, as 
they maintain, is only to bring elementary bodies to their 
proper place, where they may reft. But the moderns 
fhew, that bodies exercife gravity even when at reft and in 
their proper places. 

This is particularly fhewn of fluids; and it is one of the 
laws of hydroftatics demonftrated by Mr. Boyle and others, 
that fluids gravitate in proprio loco, the upper parts prefling 
on the lower, &c. 

‘For the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids {pecifically 
lighter, or heavier than themfelves, fee Specific GRAVITY, 
Fruin, &c. 

Gravitation, Theory of Univerfal. Newton is very 
juftly confidered as the author of this great hypothefis, 
though feyeral preceding and cotemporary writers feem to 
have formed conjeétures on this fubjeét that did not differ 
very widely from the truth. From the time of Kepler it 
had every day become more and more evident, that fome 
mechanical caufe had a very material influence on the laws 
of the planetary motions. The problems which the difco- 
“veries of that great aftronomer had left for future ages to 
folve were thefe:; Why do the planets and fatellites defcribe 
elliptic orbits, the former round the fun, the latter round 
their primary planet? Why is the centre of motion in the 
focus rather than in the centre of the ellipfe? Why are 
equal areas defcribed in equal times about the centre; and 
what can be the caufe of that remarkable law that is found 
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conftantly to fubfift between the diftances of the planets 
from the fun and the times of their revolution ? 

Des Cartes firft attempted a folution of thefe difficulties, 
by fuggefting a fimple mechanical caufe. He fuppofed the 
exiltence of a fubtile fluid, which, though imperceptible to 
the fenfes, was in conftant motion round the fun, and that 
it involved the planets in its powerful agency. This theory, 
on its firft enunciation, does not feem* deficient in plaufi- 
bility, but upon more careful examination, it is found inca- 
pable of explaining any one altronomical phenomenon cor- 
rectly, and indeed the aétion of fuch a fluid would produce 
effects in many cafes exaéily the reverfe of what it was 
intended to explain. The fpirit of rational enquiry that 
now began to be exerted on all philofophical fubjeéts, ren- 
dered this theory of fhort duration. 

Kepler at a much earlier period had formed more cor- 
reét opinions on this fubject than Des Cartes: indeed he 
feems to have had a very diftinét idea of the exiftence of 
gravitation, though he never could have been aware of its 
agency being fo extenfive, or that it would ever ex lain in 
fo fatisfactory a manner as it has done his own great difco- 
Gravity, he fays, iu his “ Commentary on Mars,”’ 
is only a mutual and corporeal affection between fimilar 
bodies. Heavy bodies do not tend to the centre of the 
world, but to that of the round body of which they form 
a part ; and if the earth were not fpherical, heavy bodies 
would not fall towards its centre, but towards different 
points. This conjecture has been fully verified-by theory 
and obfervation ; the earth appears not to be a perfeét 
{phere, and accordingly a plumb-line does rot tend to the 
exact centre of gravity of the whole earth, but to a point 
confiderably remote from it, as has been explained under 
Deecrer, Earrny, figure of, &c. &c. 

Kepler likewife ftrongly fufpeéted that the attraétion of 
the moon was the caufe of the tides, and that the lunar 
irregularities arofe from the aétion of the earth and fun. 
Perhaps, from the earlieft times, fome indiftin& conceptions 
are to be occafionally traced in different authors concerning 
the exiltence of this univerfal principle. 

Fermat, who preceded Kepler, affirmed, that the weight 
of a body was the fum of the tendencies of all its particles 
to all the particles of the earth ; and Kepler was of opinion 
that two bodies left alone in free fpace would approach 
each other with velocities inverfely proportional to their 
maffes or quantities of matter. 

A fhort time previous to the great difcovery of Newton, 
Dr. Hooke made a ftill nearer approach to the truth. Ata 
meeting of the Royal Society, May 3, 1668, he expreffed 
himfelf in the following manner: “ I will explain a fyftem 
of the world very different from any yet received, and it is 
founded on the three following pofitions : 

1. That all the heavenly bodies have not only a gravitation 
of their parts to their own proper centres, but that they 
alfo mutually attra¢ét each other within their {pheres of 
action. 

2. That all bodies having a fimple motion will continue to 
move ina ftraight line, unlefs continually deflected from it by 
fome extraneous force, caufing them to defcribe a circle, an 
ellipfe, or fome other curve. 

3. That this attraGion is fo much the greater as the 
bodies are nearer. As to the proportion in which thofe 
forces. diminifh: by an increafe of diftance, I own I have not 
yet difcoyered it, although I have made fome experinents to 
this purpofe. I leave this to others who have time and 
knowledge fufficient for the tafk.” 

This is'a very precife enunciation of a proper philofophical 
theory. The phenomenon, the -change of motion, is con- 
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fidered as the mark and meafure of a cltange of force, and 
his audience is referred to experience for the nature of this 
foree. He had before exhibited to the fociety a very pretty 
experiment contrived to fhew the nature of this force. A 
ball, fufpended by a long thread from the ceiling, was made 
to {wing round another ball, laid on a table immediately 
below the point of fufpenfion. When the impulfe given to 
the pendulum was nicely adjufted to its deviation from the 
perpendicular, it defcribed a perfe& circle round the ball on 
the table ; but when the impulfe was very great, ox very 
fmall, it defcribed an ellipfe, having the other ball in its 
centre. 

Hooke fhewed that this was the operation of a deflecting 
force proportioned to the diftance from the other ball. 
He added, that although this illuitrated the planetary motions 
in fome degree, yet it was not fuitable to their cafe: for 
the planets defcribe ellipfes, having the fun not in their centre 
but in their focus. Therefore they are not retained by a 
force proportional to the diftance from the fun. 

The exalted genius of Newton can fuffer no diminution 
by the enumeration of the above opinions, for though the 
idea of fuch a principle as gravitation was not fuggeited firit 
by Newton, yet fo very obfcure were the notions of even 
the mo‘t enlightened philofophers on this fubjeét, that it 
had never been fuccefsfully applied to the explanation of a 
fingle aftronomical phenomenon. 

So intimately conneéted is this great difcovery with the 
hiftory of the human mind, that every known circumftance 
relating to it has been recorded with the greateft care. Dr. 
Pemberton relates that Newton, in the year 1666, having 
retired from Cambridge to the country on account of the 
plague, was there led to meditate on the probable caufe of 
the planetary motions, and upon the nature of that central 
force that retained themy in their orbits. It then occurred 
to him that poflibly the fame force, or fome modification of 
the fame force which caufed with usa heavy body to defcend 
with a certain velocity to the earth, might likewife retain 
the moon in her orbit by caufing a conitant defleGtion from a 
reGtilinear path. Before, however, this conje€ture could be 
put to the teft of calculation, it was neceflary that Newton 
fhould have formed fome conditional hypothefis relative to 
the modification of the force with refpeét to the diftance. 
‘That any agency emanating froma central point fhould de- 
ereafe as the fquare of the diftance from that point increafes, 
is an hypothefis fo natural, that we cannot he furprized that 
Newton fhould have feleted it; but whether or not he had 
previoufly tried any other, or whether he had even at this 
time deduced it from the nature of the planetary orbits, does 
not now appear. The calculation which it was neceflary to 
inftitute, we fhall give with great minutenefs in its proper 
place; it is therefore only neceffary to remark at prefent, 
that it requires that the proportion between the radius. of 
the earth and the lunar orbit fhould be exa&tly known. When 
Newton firft attempted to verify this hypothefis, thefe re- 
quifite data had not been exactly determined, and a flight 
difcordance between the refult of the calculation and the 
fuppofed fact, induced him for a time to abandon his hy- 
pothefis. ‘This’ circumftance has, with great propriety, 
been recorded as a ftriking inftance of the cool and difpaf- 
fionate frame of mind which this great philofopher preferv- 
ed, at a moment when he had flattered himfelf with the 
hope of having difcovered one of the moft important fecrets 
of nature. 

Some few years afterwards he was again tempted to re- 
new thefe calculations, as in this interval a degree of the 
meridian had been meafured in France by Picard. This 
fecond attempt fucceeded. It is related, that towards the 


etd of the calculation he became fo much agitated, as to 
be obliged to requeft a friend to affift him in finifhing it} 
and certainly a moment of greater importance in philofophy 
will never be recorded in the annals of fcience. 

The computation which was made by Newton to deter- 
mine the identity of the force of terreftrial gravity, with 
that which retains the moon in her orbit, is {till a fubjeé& 
of great intereft to aftronomers, as they now reyerfe the 
procefs; and taking the theory of gravitation as admitted, 
they deduce from the fame computation the diftance of the 
moon from the earth. We fhall give it in the words of 
La Place. 

The force which at every inftant defleéts the moon from the. 
tangent of her orbit, caufes it to defcribe, in one fecond, a 
{pace equal to the verfed fine of the arc which it defcribes in 
that time; fince this fine is the quantity that the moon at the 
end of a fecond deviates from the dire¢tion it had at the be- 
ginning. ‘This quantity may be determined by the diftance 
of the earth, mferred from the lunar parallax in parts of the 
terreftrial radius; but to obtain a refult independent of the 
inequalities of the moon, we mutt take for the mean paral- 
lax that part of it whichis independent of thefe inequalities. 
This part is, according to obfervation, 50’ 54".9, relatively 
to the radius drawn from the centre of gravity of the 
earth, to the parallel, of which the fquare of the fine of 
the latitude is equal to 3. We fele& this parallel becaufe- 
the attraction of the earth, on the points ccrrefponding to 
its furface, is at the diftance of the moon, very nearly equal” 
to the mafs of the earth divided by the fquare of the dif- 
tance from its centre of gravity. The radius drawn from 
a point of this parallel to the centre of gravity of the earth . 
is 6369374 metres, from whence it may be computed the 
force which folicits the moon towards the earth caufes it 
to fall o'00101727 in one fecond of time. It will be fhewn 
hereafter, that the aétion of the fun diminifhes the lunar 
gravity ,4,th part. The preceding height muft therefore 
be augmented ,1,th part, to render it independent of the 
action of the fun; it then becomes o™*.co10z011. But in 
its relative motion round the earth, the moon is folicited 
by a force equal to the maffes of the earth and moor 
divided by the fquare of their mutual diftance; therefore 
to obtain the height which the moon would fall through 
in one fecond, by the aétion of the earth alone, the prece- 
ding {pace muft be diminifhed in the ratio of the mafs of 
the earth to the fun, and of the maffes of the earth and 
moon: but by the phenomena of the tides, it appears that 
the mafs of the moon is equal to ,1~ of that of the earth, 
multiplying therefore this fpace by § 8-7, wehave 6*.00100300 
for the height which the moon falls through in one fecond ” 
by the action of the earth. : 

Let us now compare this height with that which refults ~ 
from obfervations made on the pendulum. Under the 
parallel above-mentioned the length of the pendulum vi- — 
brating feconds is equal to 3°*.65706: but on this parallel . 
the attraction of the earth is lefs than the force of gravity 
by 3 of the centrifugal force due to the motion or rotation 
of the earth at the equator; and this force is ,4,th part of 
that of gravity; the preceding fpace muft therefore be 
augmented ,4,d part, to get the {pace due to the a€tion of 


terreitrial gravity alone, which on this parallel is equal to 


the mafs divided by the fquare of the terreftrial radius: we 
fhall therefore have 3"°.66553 for this {pace. At the dif- 
tance of the moon it fhould be diminifhed in the ratio of - 
the fquare of the radius of the terrcitrial fpheroid to the 
{quare of the diitance of the moon: for this purpofe it is 
fufficient to multiply it by the fquare of the tangent of the - 
lunar parallax, or 56' 55".2, this will give 0”*.co100483 
7 for 
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for the height which the moon fhould fall through in one 
fecond by the attra€tion of the earth. This quantity, de- 
rived from experiments on the pendulum, differs very little 
from that which refults from direét obfervation of the 
Iunar parallax; to make them coincide, it is fufficient to 
diminifh the parallax 2”, and to reduce it to 56’ 53''.3. 
This is the parallax refulting from the theory of gravity, 
differing only,2..dth part from that derived from aétual 
-obfervation, to which La Place thinks it preferable, con- 
fidering the exaéinefs of the elements from which it is 
computed. It would be fufficient to diminifh a little the 
mafs of the moon to obtain, by this theory of gravity, 
the fame parallax that is given by obfervation: but all the 
phenomena of the tides concur in giving this fatellite a 
mafs more confiderable, and very nearly fuch as has been 
ufed in the above computation. But however that may 
be, the fmall difference’ between the two parallaxes is 
within the limits of the errors of obfervation, and of the 
elements employed in the calculation, It is then certain 
that the force which retains the moon in its orbit, is the 
-terreftrial gravity diminifhed in proportion to the fquare 
of the diftance. 

“Having thus fhewnhowthe nature of the force which retains 
the moon inits orbit is inveitigated, it next remains to inquire 
if the fame force of gravity pervades the reft of the folar 
fyftem. The fame great mathematician, above quoted, ob- 
ferves, that “of all the phenomena of the folar fyitem, the 
elliptic motion of the planets, and of the comets, feems the 
moit proper to conduct us to the general law of the 
forces by which they are animated. 

Obfervation has fhewn, that the areas defcribed by the ra- 
dii veétores of the planets and comets about the fun are pro- 
portional to the times. Now we fee, in the article CenTRAL 
Forces, that, for this to take place, the force which deflects 
the path of thefe bodies from a right line muft conftantly 
be dire€ted towards the origin of their radii vectores. The 
tendency of the planets and comets to the fun is therefore a 
neceflary confequence of the proportionality of thefe areas 
to the times in which they are defcribed. To determine 
the law of this tendency, let us fuppofe that the planets 
move incircular orbits, which fuppofition does not greatly 
differ from the truth. The fquares of their real velocities 
will then be proportional to the fquares of the radii of thefe 
orbits, divided by the fquares of the times of their revolu- 
tions. But, by the law of Kepler, the fquares of thefe 
times are to each other as the cubes of their radii; the 
fquares of the velocities are therefore as thefe radii. It has 
been fhewn, that the central forces of bodies, moving in cir- 
cular orbits, are as the fquares of the velocities, divided by 
the radi of the circumferences defcribed ; the tendency, 
therefore, of the planets to the fun, is reciprocally as the 
{quares of the radii of their orbits, fuppofed circular. This 
hypothefis, it is true, is not rigoroufly exact; but the con- 
{tant relation of the fquares of the times to the cubes of 
the greater axes of their orbits being independent of their 
excentricities, it is natural to think it would fubfitt alfo in 
the cafe of the orbits being circular, Thus, the law of 
gravity towards the fun, varying reciprocally as the fquare 
of the diftance, is clearly indicated by this relation: analogy 
would lead us to fuppofe that this law, which extends from 
one planet to another, fhould fubfilt equally forthe fame 
planet at its different diftances from the fun ; and its elliptic 
motion confirms this beyond a doubt. ‘To comprehend this, 
let us attend to this motion, beginning at the departure from 
its perihelion. Its velocity is then at its maximum, and its 
tendency to recede from the fun furpafling its gravity to- 
wards it, its radius vector augments, and forms an obtufe angle 


with the direGtion of its motion. 'The force of gravity to=~ 
wards the fun, decompofed according to this direction, con- 
tinually diminifhes the velocity till it arrives at the aphelion ;" 
at this point the radius vector becoming perpendicular to 
the curve, its velocity isa minimum; and its tendency to 
recede from the fun being lefs than its gravity towards it, 
the planet will approach it while deferibing the fecond part 
of its ellipfe. In this part, the gravity towards the fun in-> 
ereafes its velocity in the fame manner as it before decreafed 
it; and the planet will arrive at its perihelion with its 
primitive velocity, and recommences a new revolution, fimi- 
lar to the firft. Now the curvature of the ellipfe at the 
aphelion and perihelion being the fame, the radii of curva- 
ture are the fame, and, confequently, the centrifugal forces 
of thefe two points are as the {quares of the velocities. The 
fectors defcribed in the fame time being equal, the aphelion 
and perihelion velocities are reciprocally as the correfpond-.. 
ing diftances of the planet from the fun; the fquares of 
thefe velocities are therefore reciprocally as the {quares of 
thefe diftances ; but at the perihelion and aphelion diftances, 
the centrifugal forces in the ofculatory circumferences are 
evidently equal to the gravity of the planet towards the fun, 
which is therefore in the inverfe proportion to the {quares of 
thefe diftances. Thus the theorems of Huygens on the cen- ~ 
trifugal force were fufficient to demonftrate the tendency of 
the planets towards the fun: for it is highly probable that 
this law, which extends from one planet to another, and 
which is verified in the fame planet, at its aphelion and peri- 
helion, extends alfo to every part of the planctary orbit, and 
at the fame time to every diftance from the fun. But to 
eftablifh it in an inconteftible manner, it was requifite to de- 
termine the general expreffion of the force which, directed 
towards the focus of an ellipfe, would oblige the projeétile to 
defcribe that curve. And it was Newton who demonftrated 
that this force was reciprocally as the fquare of the radius 
vettor. “It was effential alfo to demonitrate rigoroufly that — 
the force of gravity towards the fun only varies in one planet 
from the fame force in another, according to their different 
diftances from it. ; 
This great geometrician fhewed, that this followed necef- 
farily from the law of the fquares of the periodic times being 
reciprocally as the cubes of the diftances ; fuppofing therefore 
all the planets at reft at the fame diftance from the fun, and ‘ 
abandoned to their gravity towards its centre, they would 
defcend from the fame height in equal times: this refult 
fhould alfo extend to the comets, notwithftanding the greater ° 
axes of their orbits are unknown; for we have {een in the fe- 
cond hook, that the magnitude of the areas defcribed by 
their radii veétores, fuppofes the law of the {quares of the 
periodic times proportional to the cubes of their axes. : 
Av general analyfis, which’ embraces every poffible refult 
from a giyen law, fhews us that not only anellipfe, but any 
other conic fe€tion, may be deferibed by virtue of the force 
which retains the planets in their orbits ; a comet may there- 
fore move in an hyperbola, but then it would be only once 
vifible, ‘and after its apparition would recede from the limits 
of the folar fyitem, to approach other funs, which it would 
againabandon, thus viliting the different fyftems that are 
{cattered inthe immenfity of the heavens. It is probable, 
conlidering the infinite variety of nature, that fuch bodies 
exift.‘ Their apparition fhould bea very rare occurrence 5 
the comets, we ufually obferve; are’ thofe which, having 
clofed orbits, return, at the end of intervals more or lefg con- 
fiderable, into the regions of {pace that are in the vicinity of 
the fun: The fatellites teid alfo perpetually to the fun. If 
the moon was not fubject to its a€tion, inltead of deferibing 
an orbit almoit circular\reund the earth, it would foon-aban- 
don: 
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don it ; and if this fatellite, and thofe of Jupiter, were not 
folicited towards the fun, according to the famelaw as the 
planets, perceptible inequalities would refult in their motions 
which have not been recognized by obfervation. 

The planets, comets, and fatellites are therefore fubjeé& 
to the fame law of gravity towards thefun. At the fame time 
that the fatellites move round their planet, the whole fyltem 
of the planet and its fatellites is carried by a common motion, 
and retained by the fame force, round the fun. Thus the 
relative motion of the planet and its fatellites is nearly the 
fame as if the planet was at reft, and not aéted upon by 
any external force. 

We are thus conduted, without the aid of hypothefis, 
by aneceflary confequence of the laws of the celeflial mo- 
tions, to confider the fun as the centre of a force, which, ex- 
tending infinitely into fpace, diminifhes as the fquare of the 
diftance increafes, and which attra¢ts all bodies that are 
within the {phere of its a€tivity. Every one of the laws of 
Kepler difcovers a property of this attra€tive force. ‘lhe 
law of the proportionality of the areas to the times fhews 
us, that it is conftantly direéted towards the centre of the fun. 
The elliptic orbits of the planets fhew that this force dimi- 
nifhes as the diftance increafes ; finally, the law of the pro- 
portionality of the fquares of the periodic times to the 
cubes of the diftances demonftrates, that the gravity of all 
the planets towards the fun is the fame at equal diftances. 
This gravity may be called the folar attration when it is 
confidered as relative to the centre of the fun, towards 
which it is direéted ; for without knowing the caufe, we 
may by one of thofe fuppofitions, common among geome- 
tricians, imagine an attraCtive power refiding in the centre of 
the fun. 

The errors to which obfervations are liable, and the fmall 
alterations in the elliptic motions of the planets, leaye a little 
uncertainty in the refults deduced from the laws of motion ; 
and it may be doubted if the folar attra€tion diminifhes exaét- 
ly in the inverfe ratio of the {quare of the diftance. Buta 
very {mall variation in this law would produce a very per- 
ceptible difference in the motions of the planetary orbits. 
The perihelion of the terreftrial orbit would have an annual 
motion of 1° 5/ if we only increafed by one ten thoufandth 
part the power of the diftance to which the folar orbit is re- 
ciprocally proportional ; this motion is only 11'.6 accord- 
ing to obfervation, and of this we fhall hereafter fee the 
caufe. The law of the fquare of the diftance&is then, at 
leaft, extremely near, and its extreme fimplicity fhould in- 
duce us to adopt it, as long as obferyations do not compel 
us to abandon it. At the fame time we muft not meafure 
the fimplicity of the laws of nature by our facility of con- 
ception, but when thofe which appear to us the moit fim- 
ple accord perfectly with obfervations of the phenomena, 
we are jultified in fuppofing them rigoroufly exa&. 

The gravity of the fatellites towards the centre of their 
planet, is the neceflary confequence of the proportionality 
of the areas defcribed by their radii veCtores to the times, 
and the law of the diminution of this force, according to 
the {quare of the diftance, is indicated by the ellipticity of 
their orbits. But this ellipticity is hardly to be perceived in 
the orbits of the fatellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
which renders the law of the diminution of the force difficult 
to afcertain by the motion of any one fingle fatellite; but 
the conftant ratio of the fquares of the times of their revo- 
lutions to the cubes of their diftances, indicates it beyond a 
doubt, by demonttrating, that from one fatellite to another, 
the gravity towards the planet is reciprocally as the {quare 
of the diftance from its centre. 

This proof is wanting for the earth, it having but one fa- 


tellite, but it may be fupplied from the folowing confiders 
ations : ’ 

The force of gravity extends to the fummits of the high 
eft mountains, and the {mall diminution which it there expe= 
riences, leaves no doubt but that this force would be per- 
ceptible at much greater altitudes. Is it not natural to ex< 
tend this to the moon, and to fuppofe that the force which 
retains It in its orbit, is its gravity towards the earth, in the, 
fame manner as the folar gravity retains the planets in their 
orbits round the fun? for, in fact, thefe two forces feem to 
be of the fame nature ; they both of them penetrate the moit, 
intimate parts of matter, animating them with the fame yve~. 
locities; for we have feen that the folar gravity {folicits- 
equally all bodies placed at equal diftances from the fun, 
and that the terreftrial gravity alfo caufes all bodies to fall 
through the fame height in equal times. 

A heavy body, projected with force horizontally from a, 
great height, falls on the earth at a confiderable diftance, de- 
{cribing a curve, which is apparently parabolic ; it will fall 
{till further, if the force is greater, and fuppofing it about. 
feven thoufand metres in a fecond, it would not fall to 
the earth, but would circulate round it like a fatellite, fet-. 
ting afide the refiftance of the air: for it has been fully 
fhewn above, that, to form a moon of this projectile, it mult — 
be taken to the height of that body, and there receive the 
fame motion of projection; and the identity of the moon’s 
tendency to the earth, has been already demonftrated, by 
fhewing that to obtain this tendency, it is fufficient to dimi- 
nifh the terreltrial gravity according to the general law of 
the variation of the attractive force of the celeitial bodies: 
and we have feen, that the law of the diminution of gravity, 
which in planets, accompanied by feveral fatellites, is proved 
by a comparifon of their periodic times, with their diltances, 
is demonttrated for the moon, by comparing its motiun with” 
that of projectiles, at the furface of the earth. 

The obfervations of the pendulum made at the fummits of 
mountains, had already indicated this diminution of the ter- 
reftrial gravity ; but they were infufficient to difcover the. 
law, becaufe of the {mall height of the moit elevated moun- 
tains, compared with the radius of the earth: it was requi- 
fite to find a body very remote from us, as the moon, to ren- 
der the law perceptible, and to convince us, that the force 
of gravity on the earth is only a particular cafe of a law 
that pervades the whole univerte. F 

Every phenomenon throws new light on, and confirms the 
laws of nature. Thus the comparifon of experiments on 
gravity with the lunar motion fhews us, that the origin of 
the diftances of the fun and planets, in the calculation of 
their attractive forces, fhould be placed in their centres of 
gravity ; for it is evident, that this takes place on the earth, 
whofe attractive force is of the fame nature as that of the 
fun and planets. ae 

The fun, and thofe planets which are accompanied by fa- 
tellites, bemg thus proved to be endowed with an attrattive 
force, varying inveriely as the {quare of the diftance, a ftrong 
analogy leads us to attribute the fame property to the other 
planets. ‘The {pherical figure common to all thefe bodies, 
indicates that their particles are united round their centres of _ 
gravity by a force which, at equal diftances, equally folicits 
them towards thefe points ; but the following confiderations 
Ieaye no doubt upon this fubjec. ; 

We have feen, that if the planets and comets were placed 
at the fame diftance from the fun, their gravity towards it 
would be in proportion to their maffes: now, it is a general 
law in nature, that action and re-action are equal and con- 
trary; all thefe bodies, therefore, re-a€ on the fun, and.at- 
tract in proportion: to their mafles; they are therefore en- 

dowed 
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‘dowed with an attractive force proportional to their maiffes, 
‘and varying iaverfely as the fquare of the diltance. By 
the fame principle, the fatellites attra&t the planets and the 
‘fun according to the fame law. This attrattive property, 
-then, is common to all the celeftial bodies: it does not dif- 
turb the elliptic motion round the fun, when we confider only 
their mutual action; for the relative motion of the bodies of 
a fyftem are not changed by giving them a common ve- 
locity : by impreffing, therefore, in a contrary direction to 
-the fun and to the planet, the motion of the firit of thefe 
«two bodies, and the ation which it experiences on the part 
of the fecond, the fun may be confidered as immoveable, 
but the planet will be folicited towards it with a force vary- 
ing reciprocally as the fquare of the diftance, and propor- 
tional to the fum of the mafles ; its motion round the fun 
»will therefore be elliptic. And we fee by the fame reafon- 
ing, that it would be fo if the planet and fun were carried 
through fpace with a motion common to each of them. It 
is equally evident that the elliptic motion of a fatellite is not 
difturbed by the motion of tranflation of its planet, nor 
-would it be by the aétion of the fun, if it was always ex- 
aly thefame on the fatellite and the planet. 
Neverthelefs, the ation of the plauet on the fun influ- 
ences the length of its revolution, which is diminifhed as the 
mafs of the planet is more confiderable ; fo that the relation 
of the fquare of its periodic time, to the cube of the major 
-axis of its orbit, depends on its mafs. But fince this relation 
-is nearly the fame for a'l the planets, their maffes mutt evi- 
-dently be very {mall compared with that of the fun, which is 
equally free for the fatellites with ref{peét to their principal 
planets. 
This we may readily fuppofe from their fmallnefs. 
The attractive property of the heavenly bodies not only 
belongs to them in a mafs, but to each of their particles. 
If the fun only aéted on the centre of the earth without at- 
tracting particularly every one of its particles, ofcillations 
would arife in the ocean, infinitely more confiderable and 
-very different from thofe which we obferve. The gravity 

of the earth to the fun, therefore, is the refult of the gra- 
.vity of all its particles, which confequently attraG the fun 

in proportion to their refpe€tive maffes ; befides, each body 
-on the earth tends towards its centre proportionally to its 
-mafs, it re-aéts therefore on it, and attraéts it in the fame 
ratio. If that was not the cafe, and if any part of the 
‘earth, however fmall, attracted another part without being 

attracted by it, the centre of gravity would move in {pace, 
-in virtue of the force of gravity, which is impoffible. 
The celeitial phenomena, compared with the laws of mo- 
-tion, condué us therefore to this great principle of nature, 
namely, that all the particles of matter attract each other in 
proportion to their mafles, and inverfely as the fquares of 
their diltance. 
- Already we may perceive inthis univerfal gravitation, the 

eaufe of the perturbations to which the heavenly bodies are 
. fubject; for the planets and comets being fubject to the ac- 
- tion of each other, they muft deviate a little from the laws 

of the elliptic motion, which they would otherwife exacily 
- follow, if they only obeyed the action of the fun. The fa- 
» tellites alfo, deranged in their motions round their planets by 
- their mutual aGion, and that of the fun, deviate a little from 
- thefe laws. 

We perceive then that the particles of the heavenly bodies, 
united by their attraGtion, fhould form a mafs nearly {phe- 
. vical ; and that the refult of their action at the furface of the 
- body fhould produce all the phenomena of gravitation. 

We fee moreover that the motion of rotation of the 


celettial bodies fhould flightly alter their fpherical figure, 


and flatten them at the poles; and then the refulting force 
of all their mutual aétions not pafling through their centres 
of gravity, fhould produce in their axes of rotation fimilar 
motions to thofe difcovered by obiervation. Finally, we 
may perceive why the ‘particles of the ocean, unequally 
aéted on by the fun and moon, fhould have ofcillations 
fimilar to the ebbing and flowing of the tides. But thefe 
different effects of the principle of gravitation muft be par- 
ticularly developed, to give it all the certainty of which 
phyiical truth is fufceptible. 

It is in the univerfal application of this theory tovall the 
known celeftial phenomena, that the modern feience of 
phyfical aftronomy confitts, ‘a fcience which owes its origin 
to Newton, and which has been cultivated by every eminent 
mathematiciah, from the time of that great philofopher to 
the prefent day. It isto La Place that the merit muft be 
given of having completed this theory, by fhewing that there 
remains not a {ingle phenomenon that it is not capable of 
explaining : he jultly obferves, that there is no queition here 
of vague caufes, which cannot be fubmitted to analyfis, and 
which the imagination modifies at pleafure, to accommodate 
them to the phenomena. The law of univerfal gravitation 
has this ineftimable adyantage, that it may be reduced to 
calculation, and by a comparifon of its refults with obferva- 
tion, it prefents the moft certain method of verifying its 
exiltence; and fo far are we from having to fear that egy 
obfervations will difprove this theory, we may be affured 
before hand that they will only confirm it more and more, 
and that its confequences are equally certain as if they had 
aCtually been obferved. 

The attronomical phenomena produced by the mutual 
gravitation of the heavenly bodies, will be found in the 
different parts of this work. Ass each fubje& will be par- 
ticularly treated under its appropriate article, fee Figure 
of the Kartu; Preceffion of the Equixoxes; Nurarion 
of the Earth's axis; PERYURBATION of the Planets, Moon, 
and Satellites ; Tipes, Lisravion of the Moon, &c. 

But as the inveftigation of laws by which particles of 
matter gravitate to {pheres and other folids cannot with 
propriety be referred to any other article, and as it forms 
fo very effential a part of phyfical aftronomy, we fhall enter 
on the fubject very fully. The more fimple and eafy invefti- 
gations of aftronomy fuppofe the aétion to be confined to 
fimple gravitatmg points; now as no fuch points exift in 
nature, it becomes requifite to confider the effe@ which an 
affemblage of thefe points will produce when arranged in 
different forms. Newton, who firft entered upon thefe {pe- 
culations, inveitigated almoft all the cafes which feem apphi- 
cable to phyfical aftronomy, but profeflor Playfair has lately 
extended thefe refearches, and has prefented a paper on the 
fubject to the Plnlofophical Society of Edinburgh, which 
would reflect honour on the firft mathematicians of Europe. 
A. few of the leading propofitions of this excellent memoir, 
will follow the inveitigation of the law of gravitation to a 
{phere. 

Of the gravitation of particles of matter to fpheres, and 
other mathematical figures. 

1. A particle of matter placed within a [phere of uniform dene- 
Sity; remains in equilibrio. 

Let A LBM, a/bm, (Plate XV. Affronomy, fig. 124.) be 
two {pherical furfaces, of which C is the common centre, and 
let the {pace between them be filled with gravitating matter, 
uniformly denfe. Let be a particle placed any where within 
this {pherical fhell, to every particle of which it gravitates with 
a force inverfely as the fquare of its diftance from it. This 
particle will have no tendency to move in any direétion, becaufe 

its 
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its_gravitation in any one direétion is exa€tly balanced by an 
_equal gravitation in the oppofite direction. 

Draw through p the two ftraight lines dps, e p 3, making 
avery fmallangle atp, This may reprefent the fection of a 
very flender double cone dpe dps, having p for the common 
vertex, and de $< for the diameter of the circular bafes. 
The gravitation of p to the matter in the bafe de is equal to 
its gravitation to the matter inthe bafe d<. For the number 
of particles in de is to the number in 2 <, as the {urface of the 
bafe de to that of the bafe 3, that is, as de*to 3 @, thatis, 
as pd’ top2’, that is, as the gravitation to a particle in 3¢ 
to thé gravitation to a particle in de. Therefore the whole 
gravitation to the matter inde, is the fame with the whole 
gravitation to the matter in Je: fince it is alfo in the oppolite 
diretion, the particle p is in equilibrio. The fame thing 
may be demonitrated of the gravitation to the matter in gr 
and sf, and in a fimilar manner, of the gravitation to the 
matter in the feétions of the cones dpe, ¢p:, by any other 
concentric furface. Confequently, the gravitation to the 
whole matter contained in the folid dq re, is equal to the 
gravitation to the whole matter in the folid }¢s<, and the 
particle p is ftill in equilibrio. 

Now fince the lines dp:, ep 5, may be drawn in any 
dire€tion, and thus be made to occupy the whole f{phere, it 
js evident that the gravitation of p is balanced in every 
direGtion, and therefore it has no tendency to move in any 
direétion, in confequence of this gravitation to the fpherical 
fhell of matter comprehended between the furfaces A L BM 
and a/b m. ; 

It is alfo evident, that this holds true with refpe& to all 
the matter comprehended between A L BM, and the con- 
centric furface p 2 v pafling through p ; in fhort pis in equi- 
librio in its gravitation, to all the matter more remote than 
itfelf from the centre of the fphere, and appears as ifit did 
not gravitate at all to any matter more remote from the 
centre. 

We have fuppofed the fpherical fhell to be uniformly 
denfe. But p will ftill be in eq ilibrio, although the fhell be 

- made up of concentric ftrata of different denfities, provided 
that each ftratum be uniformly denfe. 

For thould we fuppofe, that in the fpace comprehended 
between A L BM and pra, there occurs a furface al bm 
of a different denfity from all the reft, the gravitation to 
the intercepted portions gr and st are equal, becaufe thofe 
portions are of equal denfity, and are proportioned to g* and 
ps inverfely. The propofition may therefore be exprefied 
in the following very general terms, “a particle placed any 
where within a {pherical fhell of gravitating matter, of equal 
denfity, at all equal diftances from the centre, will be in 
equilibrio, and will have no tendency to move in any direc- 
tion.” 

The equality of the gravitation to the furface ed, and to 
the furface < } is afirmed, becaufe the numbers of particles 
in the two furfaces are inverfely as the gravitations towards 
_one in each. 

For the very fame reafon, the gravitations towards the 
furfaces ed and gr and ¢s are all eqtial. Hence may be 
derived an elementary propofition ; which is of great ufe in 
all enquiries of this kind, namely, 

If a cone, or pyramid dpe, of uniform gravitating matter, 
be divided by parallel fections de, qr, &c. the gravitatioa 
of a particle p in the vertex, to each of thofe feétions, is the 
fame, and the gravitations to the folids p gr, pde, gdery 
&c. are proportional to their lengths pq, pd, qd, &c. the 
firit part of this propofition is already demonitrated. Now, 
conceive the cone to be thus divided into innumerable flices 
of equal thicknefs: it is plain that the gravitation to each 
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of thefe is the fame; and, therefore, the gravitation to the 
folid g pr, is to the gravitation to the folid gder, as the 
number of flices in the firft, to the number of flices in the 
fecond, that is, as pg, the length of the firft, to gd, the 
length of the fecond. The cone dpe was fuppofed ex- 
tremely flender. This was not neceflary for the demonftra- 
tion of the particularcafe where all the fections were parallel ; 
but in this elementary propofition, the angle at pis fuppofed 
{maller than any afligned angle, that the cone or pyramid may 
be confidered as one of the elements into which we may re- 
folve a body of any form. In this refolution, the bafes are 
fuppofed, if not otherwife exprefsly ftated, to be parallel, 
and perpendicular to the axes ; indeed, they are fuppofed to 
be portions x7, ye, z+, of {pherical furfaces, having their 
centres in p: the {mall portions «rg, yed, x<0, &c. are 
held as infignificant, vanifhing in the ultimate ratios of th 
whole folids. 
: It is eafy, alfo, to fee that the equilibrium of / is not 
limited to the cafe of a f{pherical fhell, but will hold true of 
any body compofed of parallel ftrata, or flrata fo formed, 
that the lines pd, p 2, are cut in the fame proportion by the 
fections de, gr, xc. In a fpheroidal thell, for inftance, 
whofe inner and outer furfaces are fimilar, and fimilarly 
polited {pheroids, the particle » will be in equilibrio any 
where within it ; becaufe, in this cafe, the lines pd and ne 
are equal; fo are the lines p: and od, the lines #3 and re, 
the lines s< and gd, &c.: in moft cafes, however, there is 
but one fituation of the particle p that infures this equilibrium, 
But we may at the fame time infer this very ufeful propofi- 
tion, 

2. If there be two folids, perfely fimilar, and of the fame uni- 
form denfity, the gravitation to each of thefe folids, by a particle 
Similarly placed on or in each, is proportional to any homologous 
lines of the folids. a 

For, the folids being fimilar, they may be refolved into 
the fame number of fimilar pyramids fimilarly placed in the 
folids. The gravitations to each of any correfponding pair 
of pyramids are proportional to the lengths of thofe pyra- 
mids. Thefe lengths -have the fame proportion in every 
correfponding pair. Therefore, the abfolute gravitations to 
the whole pyramids of one folid have the fame ratio to the 
abfolute gravitation to the whole pyramids of the other folid. 
And fince the folids are fimilar, and the particles are at the 
fimilarly plezed vertices of all the fimilar and fimilarly 
placed pyramids, the gravitation compounded of the abfolute 
gravitations to the pyramids of one folid, has the fame ratio 
to the gravitation fimilarly compounded of the abfolute 
erraiene to the pyramids of the other. 

3. The gravitation of an external particle to a fpherical fur- 
faces feel, or entire [phere, wobich ts equally ae at aat 
diflances from the centre, is the fame as if the. whole maiter were 
colleéted in its centre. 

Let ALBM (fg. 124.) reprefent fuch a fphere, and let 
P be the external particle. Draw PACB through C, the 
centre of the {phere, and crofs it by LC M at right angles. 
Draw two right lines P D, PE, containing a very {mall 
angle at P, and cutting the great circle A L BM, in D, E 
D’, E’. About P, as a centre with the diftance PC is 
{cribe the are C dm, cutting D P ind, and E Pine. Ahent 
the fame centre defcribe the arc DO. Draw dF, eG, pa- 
rallel to A B, and cutting LC in fandg. Draw C Riggers 
pendicular to PD, and dH, D2, and LF 9, perpendicular 
toAB. JoinC DandCF. 

Now, let the figure be fuppofed to turn roun i 
PB. The re Pane ies ALB will a 
plete fpherical furface; the are C dm wil generate an. ~ 
other {pherical furface, having P for the centre; the {mall 


area 
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arcs D.E,. de, FG, will generate rings, or zones, of thofe 
{pherical furfaces; DO will alfo generate a zone of a fur- 
face having P for its centre; fg and F I will generate zones 
of flat circular furfaces. 

It is evident that the zones generated by D E and DO, 
(which we may call the zones DE, DO,) having the 
fame radius D 3, are to each other as their refpective breadths 
DE, DO. In like manner, the zones generated by de, 
fs, FI, FG, being all at the fame diftance from the axis 
ASB, are alfo as their refpective breadths de, fg, FI, FG. 
But the zone DO is to the zone dz, as P D‘to Pd’: for 
DO isto de, as PD to Pd, and the radius of rotation 
D9 is to the radius dH, alfo as PD to Pd. The cir- 
eumferences, deferibed by DO and de, are. therefore, in the 
fame proportion as P D to P d; therefore the zones being as 
their breadths, and as their circumferences jointly, are as 
PD* and Pd’. 

CK and dH, being the fines of the fame arc Cd, are 
equal ; therefore K D and fF, the halves of chords equally 
diftant from the centre, are alfo equal ; therefore the trian- 
pre CD K and CF fare equal and fimilar. But CD iis 

muar to E DO, for the right angles PDO and CDE 
are equal. ‘Taking away the common angle C DO, the 
remainders CD KM and EDO are equal. In like manner, 
CFf and GFI are fimilar ; and, therefore, (finee CD K 
and C Ff are fimilar,) the elementary triangles E D © and 
GF Larefimilar, and DO: DE= FI:GF. The ab- 
falute gravitation, or tendency of P, to the zone D O, is 
equal to its abfolute gravitation to the zone de, becaufe the 
number of particles in the firlt, is to the particles in the laft, 
as P D* to Pd’, that is, inverfely as the gravitation toa 
particle in the firit, to the gravitation to a particle in the laft ; 
therefore let ¢ reprefent the circumference of a circle, whofe 


radius is 1. 
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PD? Pa 
a “ < ae! isequal. This exprefles the abfolute gravi- 


tation to the zone generated by D O, this gravitation being 
exerted in the direction P D. 

But it is evident that the tendency of P, arifing from its 
pravitation to every particle in the zone, muft be in the 
direétion PC. The oblique gravitation muift, therefore, be 
eftimated in the dire€tion P C, and mutt be reduced in the 
proportion of Pd to PH. It is plainthat Pd: PH = 
de: fg, becaufe de and fg are perpendicular to P d and 
PH; therefore the reduced, or central gravitation of P, 
to the zone generated by DO, will be exprefled by 
16e SESE 


PC? 
But the gravitation to the zone generated by DO, is to 
the gravitation to the zone generated by D E, as DO to 
DE, that is, as Fi (orfg) toF G. Therefore the cen- 
tral gravitation to the zone generated by D E, will be ex- 
prefled by a Now, FG x ¢ x dH is 
the value of the furface of the zone generated by FG ; 
and if all this matter were collected in C, the gravitation of 
WG ia Cox apel 
Pe 
in the dire&tion PC. Hence it follows, that the central 
gravitation of P to the zone generated by D E, is the fame 
as its gravitation to all the.matter in the zone generated by 
¥ G, if that matter were placed in C. 
Von. XVI. 


, and it would be 


P to it would be exatly 


ATION. 


What has been demonftrated refpeGing the arc D FE, is 
true of every portion of the circumference.. Each has a 
fubftitute F G, which being placed in the centre c, the rae 
vitation of Pis the fame. If P.'T’ touch the fphere in'T, 
every portion of the arc T L B will have its fubftitute in the 
quadrant LB, and every part of the arc A 'T has its fub- 
{titute in the quadrant A T L, as is eafily feen. And 
hence it follows, that the gravitation of a particle, P, to a 
{pherical furface, A L BM, is the fame as if all the matter 
of that furface were colle&ed in its centre. 


We fee alfo that the gravitation to the furface generated 
by the rotation of A 'T round A B is equal to the gravita- 
tion to the furface generated by T L B, which is much 
larger but more remote. 

What we have now demonftrated with refpeét to the fur- 
face generated by the femicircle A L B, is equally true with 
regard to the furface generated by any concentric femicircle, 
fuch asa/é. It is true, therefore, with regard to the fhell 
comprehended between thofe two furfaces; for this’ fhell 
may be refolved into innumerable concentric ftrata, and the 
propofition may be affirmed with refpecé to each of them, 
and therefore with refpeét to the whole. And this will be 
fill true if the whole {phere be thus occupied. 

Laftly, it follows that the propofition is ftill true, al- 
though thefe ftrata fhould differ in denfity, provided that 
each ftratum is uniformly denfe in every part. 

It may, therefore, be affirmed in the moft general terms, 
that a particle, P, placed without a fpherical furface, fhell, 
or entire fphere, equally denfe at equal diflances from the 
centre, tends to the centre with the fame force, as if the 
whole matter of the furface, fhell, or {phere were colle@ted 
there. 

This will be found to be a very important propofition. 

4. The gravitation of anexternal particle to a [pherical | furface, 
Soell, or entire fphere, of uniform denfity at equal diftances jrom 
the centre, is as the quantity of matter in that body diredly ; and 
as the [quare of the diftance from its centre inver/ely. 

For, if all the matter were collected in its centre, the 
gravitation would be the fame, and it would then vary in the 
inverfe duplicate ratio of the diftance. 

Cor. 1.—Particles placed on the furfaces of fpheres of 
equal denfity, gravitate to the centres of thofe fpheres with. 
forces proportional to the radii of the fpheres. 

For the quantities of matter are as the cubes of the radii. 


Hae : d : 
Therefore the gravitation g is as - that is, as @. 
mp 


Cor. 2.—The fame thing holds true if the diftance of the 
external particles from the centres of the fpheres are as the 
diameters or radii of the {pheres, 

Cor. 3.—If a particle be placed within the furface of a 
fphere of uniform denfity, its gravitation at different dif- 
tances from the centre will be as thofe diltances. For, it 
will not be affected by any matter of the {phere that is more © 
remote from the centre, and its gravitation to what is lefs 
remote, is as its diftance from the centre by the lait Cor. 

5. The mutual gravitation of two Spheres of uniform denfity in 
their concentric flrata, is in the inverfé duplicate ratio of the dif- 
tance betqween their centres. 

Tor the gravitation of each particle in the fphere A, is 
to the {phere B, the fame as if all the matter in B were col- 
leéted at its centre. Suppofe it fo placed ; 

The gravitation of B to A will be the fame as if all the, 
matter in A were collected at its centre. Therefore it will 
be as d’ inverfely. But the gravitation of A to B is equal 
to that of Bto A. Therefore, &c. _ 

The abfolute gravitation of two {pheres whofe quantities 
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of matter are A-and B, and d the diftance of their centres, 
AxB 
a 


being the aggregate of its tendencies to every particle of B, 


is For the tendency of one particle of A to B, 


d* 


muft be 


Therefore, the tendency of the whole of A to B 


=: - st And the tendency of B to A is equal to 
a 
that of A to B. 

6. But if the centripetal forces which tend to the different 
points of Jpheres are proportional to the fimple diftances from 
the attracled bodies, then the compounded force with which 
éwvo fpheres attra each other mutually, is as the diflance be- 
taveen the centres of the [pheres. 

Cafe t.—Let AE BT (fg. 125.) be a fphere; S its 
centre; Pa particle attracted; PASB the axis of the 
{phere paffing through the centre of the particle; EF, ef, 
two planes cutting the {phere and perpendicular to the axis, 
and equidiftanat one on one fide, the other on the other, 
from the centre of the fphere; G and g the interfetions of 
the planes and the axis; and H any point in the plane 
EF. The centripetal force of the point H on the particle 
P, exerted in the dire€&tion of the line P H, is as the dif- 
tance P H; and the fame exerted in the dire¢tion of the 
line P G, or towards the centre S, is as the length P G. 
Therefore, the force of all the points in the plane E F, 
(that is, of the whole plane) by which the particle P is at- 
tracted towards the centre S, is as the diftance P G multi- 
plied by the number of thofe points, that is, as the folid con- 
tained under that plane E F, and the diftance PG. And, 
in like manner, the force of the plane e f, by which the par- 
ticle P is attracted towards the centre S, is as that plane 
multiplied into its diftance P ¢; or as the equal plane E F 
multiplied into that diitance Pg; and the fum of the forces 
of both planes is as the plane E F, multiplied into the fum 
of the diftances PG + Pg, that is, as that plane multiplied 
into twice the diftance PS of the centre and the particle ; 
that is, as twice the plane E F, multiplied into the diftance 
PS, or as the fum of the equal planes E F + ef multiplied 
into the fame diftance. And by a fimilar train of reafon- 
ing, the forces of all the planes in the whole fphere, 
equidiftant on each fide from the centre of the fphere, are as 
the fum of thofe planes, multiplied into the diftance P S, 
that is, as the whole fphere, and the diftance P S jointly. 

Cafe 2.—Let the particle P now attract the {phere 
A E BF, and, by the fame reafoning, it will appear that 
the force with which the {phere is attracted is as the dif- 
tance PS. 

Cafe 3.—IJf another {phere be now compofed of innume- 
rable particles P, and becaufe the force with which every 
particle is attraéted is as the diftance of the particle from 
the centre of the firft fphere, and as the fame {phere con- 
jointly, and is therefore the fame as if the whole proceeded 
from a fingle particle fituated in the centre of the fphere ; 
the entire force with which all the particles in the fecond 
fphere are attraéted, that is, with which the whole {phere 
is attracted, will be the fame as if that {phere were at- 
tracted by a force proceeding from a fingle particle in the 
centre of the firft fphere, and is therefore proportional to 
the diftance between the centres of the {pheres. 

Cafe 4.—Let the fpheres attract each other mutually, 
and the force will be doubled, but the proportion will re- 
main the fame. 

€afe 5.—Let the particle P be placed within the fphere 
AEB, (fig. 126.) and becaufe the force of the plane e f, 
upon the particle, is as the folid contained under that plane 


is 


and the diftance pg; and the contrary force of the plane 
E F, is as the folid contained under that plane and the dif- 
tance p G; the force compounded of both will be as the 
difference of the folids, that is, as the fum of the equal 
planes multiplied into half the difference of the diftances ; 
that is, as that {um multiplied into 4 S, the diftance of the 
particle from the centre of the fphere. And, by a fimilar 
train of reafoning, the attra¢tion of all the planes E F, eh 
throughout the {phere, that is, the attraGtion of the whole 
{phere is conjointly as the fum of all the planes or as the 
whole fphere, and as pS the diftance of the particle from 
the centre of the {phere. 


Cafe 6.—And if a new {phere be now compofed of innu- 
merable particles, fuch as , fituated within the firft {phere 
AE BI, it may be proved, as before, that the attraction, 
whether fingle of one fphere towards the other, or mutual 
of both towards each other, will be as the diftance pS 
of the centres. : 

7. Uf the firuaure of the fpheres be diffimilar and unequal, 
proceeding direétly from the centre towards the circumference, but 
Jjomilar and equal throughout every circumference, at equal diftances 
Srom the centre, and if the attractive force be as the diflance of 
the attradted body, then the entire force with which two Spheres 
of this kind attra each other mutually is proportional to the 
diftance between the centres of the {pheres —Vhis is demonftrated 
from the preceding propofition. 

The above inveitigations relate to the principal cafes of 
attraction, namely, when the centripetal forces decreafe in 
a duplicate ratio, or increafe in the fimple ratio of the dif- 
tance. And it is remarkable that both thefe fuppofitions 
caufe bodies to revolve in conic fec¢tions, and compofe fphe- 
rical bodies, whofe centripetal forces obferve the fame law 
of increafe or decreafe, in the recefs from the centre, as 
the forces of the particles themielves do. 


8. Tf a circke AEB (fg. 127.) be defcribed round 
the centre S, and two circls EF, ef, be alfo defcribed 
round the centre P, interfeGing the former in E and e, and the 
line PS in F and f; and if ED, ed, be drawn perpendicular 
to PS; then if the diftance of the arcs E¥,¢f, be fuppofed to 
be infinitely diminifbed, the limiting ratio of the evanejcent line Dd 
to the evanefcent line ¥ f is the fame as that of the line P E to 
the line PS. 

For if the line Pe interfe&t the arc EF in g, and the 
right line Ee, which coincides with the evanefcent arc 
Ee, be produced and meet the right line PS in T; and 
the perpendicular SG be drawn from S to PE, becaufe 
the triangles D TE, dT e, DES, are fimilar, Dd will 
be to Eeas DT to TE, or DS to ES; and becaufe 
the triangles Eeg, ESG, are fimilar, Ee will be toeg 
or Ff as ES to SG; and ex equo Dd isto Ff as DE 
to SG; that is, (becaufe the triangles PDE, PGS, 
are fimilar,) as PE to PS. 

9. If a fuperfictes, as EF fe (fig. 128.) be fuppofed. 
to have its breadth infinitely diminifhed, and that by its. 
revolution round the axis PS it deferibes a fpherical concavo- 
convex folid to the feveral equal particles of which equal centri- 
petal forces tend: then the force with which that folid at-. 
trads a particle placed at P is in a ratio compounded of the ratio 
of the folid D E* x F f, and the ratio of the force with which. 
the given particle in the place ¥ f would attraé the fame. 
particle. 

For if the force be firft confidered of the f{pherical fu- 
perficies F E, which is generated by the revolution of the: 
arc F E, and is interfected any where, as in, by the line 
de, the annular part of the fuperficies generated by the. 

revolution, 
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revolution of the are r FE will be as the fmall line D d, 
the radius of the {phere remaining the fame ; as Archi- 
medes has demontftrated m his book on the {phere and cy- 
linder. And the force of this fuperficies exerted in the 
direétion of the lines PE or Pr fituated all round in the 
conical fuperficies, will be as this annular fuperficies itfelf ; 
that is, as the line Dd, ar, which is the fame, as the 
rectangle under the given radius P E of the fphere, and 
the line Dd; but that force, exerted in the direction of 
the line P S, tending to the centre S, will be lefs in the 
ratio of PD to PE, and therefore will be as PD x Dd. 
If the line DF be now confidered as divided into in- 
numerable equal particles, each of which may be called 
Dd, then the fuperficies FE will be divided into {fo 
many equal annuli, whofe forces will be as the fum of 
all the rectangles PD x Dd; that is, as $ PI?—4 PD 
and therefore as D) E*. Let now the fuperficies F E be 
multiplied into the altitude Ff, and the force of the folid 
E F fe exerted upon the particle P will be as D E* x Ff: 
that is, if the force be given which any given particle, as 
Ff, exerts upon the particle P at the diflance PF. But 
if that force be not given, the force of the folid E F fe 
will be as the folid DE? x Ff, and that force not given 
conjointly. 

10. Jf to the feveral equal parts of a fphere ABE 
Jig. 129.) deferibed about the centre Sy, there tend equal 
centripetal forces; and if from the feveral points D, perpendt- 
eulars D, E, be drawn to the axis of the [phere AB, in which 
a particle P is placed, meeting the Sphere in E5 and if in thefe 
perpendisulars the lengths D, N, be taken as the quantity 
Nl 72 
Bois and as the force which a particle of the {phere 
fituated in the axis exerts at the diftance P E upon the particle 
P conjointly ; then the whole force with which the particle P 
is attraded towards the phere is as the area A N 3, compre- 
hended under the axis of the [phere A B, and the curve line 
ANB, the locus of the point N. 

For fuppofing the conftru¢tion in the laft lemma and theo- 
rem to remain, let the axis of the {phere A B be fuppofed to 
be divided into innumerable equal particles D, d, and the whole 
{phere to be divided into fo many fpherical concavo-convex 
Jamine E F fe, and let the perpendicular dn be drawn. 
By the laft theorem the force with which the lamine E F fe, 
attracts the particle P, is as D E? x Ff, and the force of 
one particle exerted at the diftance P E or P F conjointly. 
But (by the laft lemma) Dd 1s to F f as PE to P'S, and 


sax, Did ; 
PE ; and DE? x F f is 


; and therefore the force of the 


Jamine E F fe, is as Dd x a mS 


a particle exerted at the diftance PF conjointly ; that is, 
by the fuppofition, as DN x Dd, or as the evanefcent area 
DNud. Therefore the forces of all the lamine exerted 
apon the particle P are asthe areas D N nd, that is, the 
{phere will be as the whole area A N B. 

Cor.1.—Hence if the centripetal force tending tothe feveral 
particles remain always the fame at all diftances, and D N be 
D E%xj/P:S 

PAR 
ticle is attracted by the {phere is as the area A N B, 

Cor. 2.—If the centripetal force of the particles vary reci- 

procally as the dikance of the particle attracted by it, and 


therefore F f is equal to z 


equal to Dd x a ys 


, and the force of 


made as , the whole force with which the par- 


Di EPS 


DN be made as pp? the force with which the 


particle P is attracted by the whole fphere will be as the 
area ANB. 

Cor. 3.—-If the centripetal force of the particles vary reci- 
procally as the cube of the diftance of the particle attraéted 


by it, and DN be made as ae 7 the force with 


which the particle is attraéted by the whole fphere will be 
as the area A N B. 

Cor. 4.—And univerfally of the centripetal force tending 
to the feveral particles of the fphere be {uppofed to be 
se i as the quantity V; and DN be made as 
“p ry the force with which a particle is attraéted by 
the whole {phere will be as the area A NB. 

11. Suppofing every thing to remain as above, i is required 
io meafure the area A N B fig. 130 
_ From the point P let the right line PH be drawn touch- 
ing the {phere in H; and having drawn HI perpendicular 
to the axis PA B, bifec&t PI in L, and PE: will be equal 
to PS* x SE? x 2PSD._ But becaufe the triangles 
SPH, § HI, are fimilar, S E* or S H? is equal to “the 
reGangle PSI. Therefore P E* is equal to the reGtangle 
contained under PS and PS x SI x 2SD; that is, 
under PS and2LS x 2SD; that is, under PS and 
2LD.. Moreover DE? is equal to SE? — § D%, or 
SBP a a 2 oy —— ls thatiss2 79 Ieee hy? 
— Aly Be Bor lis? — Siz, or IS? = SeAe is equal 
to the re€tangle ALB. Therefore if inftead of D E2 
we write 25L,D — L.D* — ALB, the quantity 
DrEZ x B'S 

PENS, 
will now refolve itfelf into three parts, 


IDX See ao EIB EXE 
Ne Oe-d) NY PAE ESM, 

we write the inverfe ratio of the centripetal force, and in- 
ftead of P E, the mean proportional between P S and 2 LD, 
thofe parts will become the ordinates of fo many curve lines, 
whofe areas may be found by the common methods. 

£x. 1.—lf the centripetal force tending to the feveral 
particles of the fphere be reciprocally as the diftance, in- 
{tead of V write P E the diftance, then 2 PS x LD for 


» Which is as the length of the ordinate DN, 

2SLDxPS 
PAE VAs 
; where, if inftead of V 


: ALD 
PE’; and DN will b Spy eee 
an will become as i LD SLD. 
Suppofe DN equal to the double 25 L — LD — Seas 


and 25L the given part of the ordinate drawn into the 
length A B will deferibe the reCtangular area 2S L x A B;: 
and the indefinite part LL D drawn perpendicularly into the 
fame length with a continued motion, according to {uch a law 
that itsmotion in either direction may, by increating or decreaf- 
ing, remain always equal to the length LD, will deferibe 


Tb eiseae 
the area — — | that is the area SL x AB; 


which taken from the former area2S L x AB, leaves the 


area SL x AB. But the third part a 


a fimilar manner with @ continued motion perpendicularly 
into the fame length, will deferibe the area of an hyper- 
bola, which fubtraéted from the area SL x AB will 
leave A N B the area fought. Whence this conilruGion of 
the problem arifes. At the points L, A, B, (fg. 131.) ered 
" © 2 the 


drawn in 
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the perpendiculars L/, Aa, Bd; making A a equal to 
L B, and Bd equal LA. Making L/ and L B aflymp- 
totes, defcribe through the points ‘a, 4, the hyperbolic 
curve ab: and the chord 4a being drawn, will eaclofe 
the area ab a equal to the area required AN B. 

Example 2.—If the centripetal force tending to the feveral 
particles of the {phere be repicrocally as the cube of the 


diftance, or, (which is the fame thing,) as that cube 
73 


: RE 
applied to any given plane; fubftitute SAS for V, and 
2PS x LD for PE*; and DN will become as 
SMV ears MAN VAN ole aie 


; that is, (becaufe 


LSI 
LD 


If thefe three parts be then drawn 


PS x LD °2Ps ‘oPS%x EDA 
PS, AS, SI, are continually proportional,) as 


ALB x SI 
SRA ety 
; TSE. 
into the length A B, the firft, Lp’ will enerate the area 
of an hyperbola; the fecond, § SI, the area AB x S T's 
ALBx SI ALIB 9ojS-E 

Zier ee 2LA 
silage LAB x SI: from the firft fub- 


=————, that is, 


2LB 
tra&t the fum of the fecond and third, and there will remain 
ANB, the area fought. Whence arifes this conftruction of 
the problem. At the points L, A, S, B, (fg: 132.) erect the 
perpendiculars L/, Aa, Ss, Bé, of which fuppofe Ss 
equal $I; and through the point s, to the aflymptotes LZ 
LB, defcribe the hyperbola as 4, meeting the perpendiculars 
Aa, Bd,in aand3, and the re@angle 2 AS I, fubtrated 
from the hyperbolic area Aas B, will leave A NB, the 


area required. 


Met et 
2 


SI 


the third, the area 


Example 3.—If the centripetal force, tending to the feveral 
particles of the fphere, decreafe in a quadruplicate ratio of 


: Led 
the diftance from the particles, fubititute oASI for V, 


then V 2 PS+LD for PE, and DN will become 


Sis SL Seth fe =i eluate eae 
xy hoary * Ger iy a eel. nies 
: = S — eae - dD’ Thefe three parts, drawn into 


ayes eepetoaty 2SIxSL 
the length A B, produce as many areas, namely, a AG 
I 1 1 LI ae 
ae ali tag RI a ln ee <—ntow/A/ a B) = L A 
SR TAR af kB eA SAU sus intenal lila 
Bi x! ALB: I I 
and ——_—_.__—_ ———— ; fe 
and eae hd tof BS TLB and thefe, 
f 2SPx SL : 
after the proper reduction, become — ae S I?, and 
SI? + e oo and thefe, by fubtraéting the latter terms 
3 
3 
frem the former, become 48 . ; therefore the entire force 


3LI 
with which the particle P is attracted towards the centre of 


the {phere, is as , that is, reciprocally as PS? x PL. 


ST 
PT 
The attraGtion of a particle, fituated within the fphere, 


qi 


may be determined by the fame method ; but more: expe- 
ditioufly by the following theorem. 

12. 1f SI, SA, SP, (fg. 133.) be taken continually 
proportional, in a fphere defcribed round the centre S, with 
the radius SA 3 then the attraéion of a particle within 
the fphere, in any place 1, is to #s altraélion, without - the 
Sphere, in a place P, in a ratio compounded of the fub-duplicate 
ratin of 1S, PS, the diftances from the centre, and the fub- 
duplicate ratio of the centripetal forces tending to the centre in 
thofe places, P and i. 

As, if the centripetal forces of the particles of the {phere 
be reciprocally as the diftances of the particle attracted by 
them, the force with which the particle fituated at I is 
attracted by the entire fphere, will be to the force with 
which it is attra€ted at P, m a ratio compounded of the fub- 
duplicate ratio of the diftance SI to the diftance S P, and 
the fub-duplicate ratio of the centripetal force in the place 
I, arifing from any particle in the centre to the centripetal 
force in the place P, arifing from the fame particle in the 
centre ; that is, inthe fub-duplicate ratio of the diftances SI, 
SP, to each other reciprocally. Thefe two fub-duplicate 
ratios compofe the ratio of equality ; and, therefore, the 
attractions in I and P, produced by the whole fphere, are 
equal. By a fimilar calculation, if the forces of the par- 
ticles of the {phere are reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of 
the diftance, it will be found that the attraction in I is to the 
attraétion in P, as the diftance SP to the femi-diameter S A 
of the {phere. If thofe forces are reciprocally in a triplicate 
ratio of the diftances, the attraétions in I and P will be to 
each other as S P? to S A*; if in a quadruplicate ratio, as 
S P3to S A*. Therefore, fince the attraGtion in P, in this 
laft cafe, was found to be reciprocally as PS* x PI, the 
attraction in I will be reciprocally as S A} into PI; that is, 
becaufe S A‘ is given reciprocally as P I ; and the progref- 
fion is the fame mdefinitely. ‘The demonftration of this 
theorem is as follows : 

Retaining the fame conftruétion as above, and a particle 
being in any place P, the ordinate D N was found to be as 


DIETS eS 


PERV 
for any other place of the particle, as I, will Beco Ch 

iar’ ee wns) 
ftituting PS and PE for IS and IE) as TExvV" 
Suppofe the centripetal forces proceeding from any 
point of the f{phere, as E, to be to each other at the 
diftances IE and PE, as PE" to I E* (where the 
number n denotes the index of the powers of PE 


therefore, if I E be drawn, that ordinate 


and IE,) and thofe ordinates will become as 
ae and oe whofe ratio to ‘each other is 


as) PS*x TE xaliEe toll’S: x, PUB x) Pon Becawle 
SI, SE, SP, are continually proportional, the triangles 
SPE, SEI, are alike; and thence 1E is to PE, as 
IS to SE, or SA. Subftitute the ratio of IS to 
S A for the ratio of IE to PE, and the ratio of the 
ordinates becomes that of PS x IE" toSA x PE” 
But the ratio of PS to SA is fub-duplicate of that 
of the diftances PS, SI; and the ratio of IE” to 
PE’, (becaufe 1E is to PE as IS to SA) is fub- 
duplicate of that of the forces at the diftances’ PS, 1S; 
therefore the ordinates, and confequently the areas which 
the ordinates defcribe, and the attractions proportional to 
them, are in a ratio compounded of thofe fub-duplicate 
ratios. / ; 
13. To find the force with which a particle, placed in the 
eenire 
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‘centre of a fphere, is ativadted towards any fegment of that 
Sphere. 

Let P ( fig. 134.) be a particle in the centre of a fphere, 
and RBSD a fegment thereof contained between 
the plane RDS, and fpherical fuperficies RBS. Let 
D B be interfected in F by a fpherical fuperficies E FG, 
defcribed from the centre P, and let the fegment be divided 
into the parts BREFGS, FEDG: tet that furface 
be fuppofed not purely mathematical, but phyfical, having 
fome but a very inconfiderable thicknefs : let that thicknels 
be called O, and (by what Archimedes has demonttrated ) 
that fuperficies will be as PF x DF x O: let us fup- 

-pofe befides, the attractive forces of the particles of the 
iphere, to be reciprocally as that power of the diftances of 
which n is the index ; and the force with which the furface 
OE XO) 
PAH: 
Let the perpendicular F N, 


; that is, 


E F G attracts the body P will be as 
2 DMS SELON DMR AG) 


S PF PF x 
drawn into O, be proportional to this quantity, and the 
curvilinear area D BI, which the ordinate F N, drawn 
through the length D B, witha continued motion defcribes, 
will be as the whole force with which the whole fegment 
“RBSD attraéts the body P. 

14. Lo find the force with which a particle, placed without 
the centre of a fphere, in the axis of any fegment, is attracted 
by that fegment. 

Let the body P, placed in the axis A DB, of the feg- 
“ment E BK (fg. 135.) be attracted by that fegment : 
round the centre P, with the radius PE, let the 
{pherical furface E F K be defcribed ; and let it divide the 
fegment into two parts EBKFEand EF KDE. Let 
the force of the former part be found by Prop. 11. and, 
the force of the latter part by Prop. 13. and the fum of 
the forces will be the force of the whole fegment EBK DE. 

Thefe are the principal propofitions by which Newton has 
inveftigated the nature of the attraction exercifed by {phert- 
cal bodies. In the thirteenth feCtion of the Principia, the 
-author fhews the manner in which the law of attraétion is in- 
-veltigated for other bodies; the moft interefting refults are 
contained in the following propofitions. 

Of the attractive forces of bodies which are not of a fpherical 

ure. 

few 5. Lf a body be attraéed by another, and its attraction be 
confiderably ftronger when it is contiguous to the attrading body, 
than when they are feparated from one another by a very fmall 
interval; the forces of the particles of the attraéing body de- 
éreafe, as the attraéted body recedes, in more than a duplicate 
ratio of the particles attracted. 

16. If the forces of the particles, of which an attradive body 
zs compofed, decreafe as the attratled body recedes, in a triplicate, 
or more than triplicate ratio of the diftance from the particles, 
‘the attrattion will be confiderably ftronger in the place of con- 
tad, than when the attraéing avd attraéed bodies are feparated 
from each, though by the moft minute interval. 

17. If two bodies, fimilar to each other, and confifting of 
matter equally attradive, attra& feparately two particles, pro- 
portional to thofe bodies, and in a fimilar fituation to them; 
the accelerative attradions of the particles towards the entire 
bodies will be as the accelerative attradions of the particles 
towards particles of the bodies proportional to the whole, and 
jimilarly fituated in them. 

18. y the attractive forces of the equal particles of any body 
be as the diflance of the places from the particles, the force of 
the whole body will tend to. its centre of gravity; and will be 


the fame with the force of a globe, confifting of fimilar and’ 
equal matter, and having its centre in the centre of gravity. 

19. If there be feveral bodies, confifting of equal particles, 
whofe forces are as the diftances of the places from each, the 
force compounded of ail the forces by which any particle is 
attraGed, will tend to the common centre of gravity of the 
attraéting bodies; and will be the fame as if thefe attraéting 
bodies, preferving their common centre of gravity, hould unite 
there, and be formed into a globe. 

20. Ifa folid be plane on one Sides and infinitely extended on 
all other Jjides, and confit of equal particles equally attradlive, 
whofe forces decreafe, as they recede from the folid in the ratie 
of any power greater than the Square of the diftances; and a 
particle placed towards either part of the plane ts attraGed by 
the force of the whole folid; then the aitraéive Sorce of the 
whole Jolid, as it recedes from its plane fuperficies, will decrease 
in the ratio of a power whofe fide is the diftance of a particle 
from the plane, and is indeed lefs by three than the index of 
the power of the diftances. 

Though the above propofitions are fufficient for-all aftro- 
nomical inveftigations, yet there are many gueitions in natu- 
ral philofophy, particularly thofe which relate to the attrac- 
tion of mountains, which require that thefe enquiries thouid. 
be extended to a greater variety of cafes ; and the following 
propolitions form a part of the interetting inveitigations of 
profeflor Playfair, as he has communicated them to the pub- 
lic, in the fixth volume of the Edinburgh Tranfaétions, as 
above-mentioned : they were fuggeited to the learned author 
by the experiments which have been made of late years, 
concerning the gravitation of terreftrial bodies, particularly 
by Dr. Mafkelyne on the attra@ion of mountains, and by 
Mr. Cavendifh, on the attraction of leaden balls, as has 
been defer'bed at length under the article Density, to 
which the reader is referred. 


I. To find the folid into which a mafs of homogeneous matter - 
muft be formed, to atiradl a particle given in pofition with the 
gieateft force poffible in a given direfion. 

Let A (jg. 136.) be the particle given in pofition,. 
A.B the direction in which it is to be attra@ed; and 
ACB Ha fection of the folid required, by a plane pafling 
through A B. 

Since the attraction of the folid is a maximum by hypothe. 
fis, any {mall variation in the figure of the folid, provided 
the quantity of matter remain the fame,. will not change 
the attraction in the direction A B. If, therefore, a {mall 
portion of matter be taken from any point C in the fuper- 
ficies of the folid, and placed at D, another point in the 
fame fuperficies, there will be no variation in the force which 
the folid exerts on the particle A in the diretion A B. 

The curve A C B, therefore, is the locus of all the points, , 
in which a body, being placed, will attra& the particle A in 
the direction A B, with the fame force. This condition is 
fufficient to determine the nature of the curve A BC. From 
C any point in that curve, draw C E perpendicular to A B; 


then, if a mafs of matter, placed at C be called m’, Feat 
will be the attration of that mafs on A, in the direétion 


will be its attraction in the dire@tion 


AC3 
AB: as thisis conftant, it willbe equal to 
fore, A B? x AE=A C3 

All the feétions of the required folid, therefore, by 


planes pafling through A B, have this property, that A C} 
=A. 


m3 


AB and, there-« 
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= A TB x AE; andas this equation is fufficient to deter- 
mine the nature of the curve to which it belongs, therefore 
all the feétions of the folid, by planes that pafs through A B, 
are fimilar and equal curves; and the folid, in confequence, 
may be conceived to be generated by the revolution of 
ACB, any one of thofe curves, about A B as an axis. 

The folid fo generated may be called the folid of greate/t 
altra@ion, and the line ACB the curve of equal attrac- 
tion. 

Il. To find the equation betaveen the co-ordinates of A CB, 
phe curve of equal attraditon. 

From C ( fig. 136.) draw C E perpendicularto AB ; let 
AB=a, AE=«, EC=y. 

It has been found that A B* x AE=AC*, that is 
@ x = (x* + y*)}, or atx = (2° + y*)', which isan equa- 
tion to a line of the fixth order. 

To obtain y in terms of x, x? 4+ 7? = a) 2), y = aj zp— x” 
and y = x1 “at — 2%. 

Hencey = 0, both when x = 0, and when» =a. Alfo, 
if « be fuppofed greater than a, y is impoilible. No part 
of the curve, ‘therefore, lies beyond B. 

The parts of the curve on oppofite fides of the line A B 
are fimilar and equal, becaufe the pofitive and negative va- 
lues of y are equal. There is alfo another part of the 
curve on the fide of A, oppofite to B, fimilar and equal to 
ACB; for the values of y are the fame, whether w be 
politive or negative. 

IIL. The curve may be eafily conflruted without having 
recourfe to the value of y juft obtained. 

Let AB =a ( fg. 136.) AC ==, and the angle BA C 
=¢. Then A E = AC x cof. 9 = x cof. ¢, and fo 
@2zcol.g = z’, ora’ cof. 0 = 2°; hencex =a ,/cof. >. 

From this formula a value of A C or z may be found, if 
@ or the angle B AC be given ; and if it be required to find 
z in numbers, it may be conveniently calculated from this 
expreffion. A geometrical conftruction may alfo be eafily 
derived from it. For if with the radius A B, a circle B F H 
be defcribed from the centre A ; if AC be produced to 
‘meet the circumference in F, and if F G be drawn at right 


angles to A B, then a= = cof. 9, and fo x =a x 
a: —— VABxAG=AC. 


"Therefore, if from the centre A, with the diftance A B, 
-acirele B F H be deferibed ; and if a circle be alfo defcrib- 
edonthe diameter A Bas A KB, then drawing any line 
A-F from A, meeting the circle B F Hinf, and from F 
letting fall F G the perpendicular on A B, interfeéting the 
femicircle A K Bin K; andif A K be joined, and A C 
made equal to A K, the point C is in the curve. 

For A K = “AB x AG, from the nature of the fe- 
mi-circle, and therefore AC = “AB x AG, which has 
been fhewn to be a property of the curve. Inthis way a 
number of points of the curve may be determined ; and the 
jolid of greatef attra@ion will be defcribed, as already ex- 
‘plained, by the revolution of this curve about the axis A B, 


IV. To find the arca of the curve A CB. 


1. Let ACE, AFG ( fig.137.) be two radii indefinitely 
near to one another, meeting the curve A C B in Cand F, 
and the circle defcribed with the radius A B in E and G. 
jet AC = «x as before, the angle BA C= ¢, and 
ABz=a. Then GE=a 9, and the area AGE=2 

of 


a9, and fince A E*: AC*#: fe. AEG: fed. ACF, 
the fetor ACF = 42%°9. But 2* = a’ cof. ¢, whence 
the fector AC F=} 2’ ¢. But 2*=a‘ cof. , (II1.) whence 
the feGor A C F, or the fluxion of the area A BC=# a 3 
cof, ¢, and confequently the area ABC = £ a’ fin. Q, 
to which no conitant quantity need be added, becaufe it va- 
nifhes when @ = 0, or whex the area A BC vanifhes. 


The whole area of the curve therefore is } a’, or } A B’; 
for when Gis a right angle fin. ? = 1. Hence the areaof 
the curve on both fides of A B is equal to the {quare of 
A B. 

2. The value of x, when y isa maximum, is eafily found. 
For when y, and therefore y*, is a maximum, ? a{—xj=2 4, 
a a 


or2 x! = a2, thatis, « = : 
sap 33 4/27 


Hence calling 4 the value of y when a maximum, 8? = 
a + @(2=*) = 2a 
; 273 27 


/2 
A > < oe / m6 i“ . 

a 727° and therefore a: b:: 4/27: 4/2) Or asit: 4 
“ 


» and fod 


nearly. 
3. It is material to obferve, that_the radius of curvatuf 


iy eas : 
Ais infinite: for fince y? = a} a} — °,— =—4 — x. 2 
x wy 
5 


2 
But when x is very {mall, or y indefinitely near to A, Zu 
ag 
becomes the diameter of the circle, having the fame curvature 


2 
with A C Bat A; and when » vanithes, this value of, or 
x 


“at 5 . 28D 5 a 
—— —xbecomes infinite, becaufe of the divifor x4 being in that 


wt 
cafe =o. The diameter, therefore, and the radius of cur- 
vature at A, are infinite. In other words, no circle, having 
its centre in A B produced, and pafling through A, can he 
defcribed with fo great a radius, but that at the point A it 
will be within the curve of equal attraction, 


The folid of greateft attration then, at the extremity of 
its axis, where the attracted particle is placed, is exceedingly 
flat, approaching more nearly to a plane than the fuperficies 
of any {phere can do, however great its radius. 

4. To find the radius of curvature at B, the other extre- 
tremity of the axis, fince y* = aia: — x, if we divide by 


z aaei— x* 


a — x, we have 


a—w 


But at B, when a— x, or the abfciffa reckoned from B 


a—sz 


vanifhes, 2 is the diameter of the circle, having the fame 
a—x 


curvature with ACB in B. But when a—2= 0, ora 
== x both the numerator and denominator of the fraction 
a} x3 — a” 4 q : 

————— vanifhes, fo that its ultimate value does not ap- 
a—x a : 
pear. To remove this difficulty, let a—«=2,orv’=a 
— x, then we have y? = (¢ — z)} — (a— «)* ; 

But when z is extremely fmall, its powers higher than the 


firit may be rejected ; and therefore (a — z)i=a} (: -=)3 
a 


= a} ( I— =e.) Therefore the equation to the curve be- 


: i 2% 
comes in this cafe, 9? = a} x aj (x-=2) —a+2a% 
3a 


= @—jfan—a + 2ax=Fax. 
Hence 
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The 


curve therefore at B falls wholly without the circle B K A, 
defcribed on the diameter A B, as its radius of curvature is 
greater. This is alfo evident from the contruction. 

V. To find the force with which the folid above defined attradls 
the particle A in the direction A B. 

Let B (fig. 137.), be a point indefinitely near to B, and let 
the curve A cé be defcribed fimilar to ACB; through C 
draw Cc D perpendicular to A B, and fuppofe the ficure 
thus conftruéted to revolve about AB; then each of the 
curves AC B, Acd, will generate a folid of greateft at- 
traction; and the excefs of the one of thefe folids above the 
other, will be an indefinitely thin fhell, the attraétion of which 
is the variation of the attraction of the folid A C B when 
it changes into A cé. 

Again, by the line DC, when it revolves along with the 
reft of the figure about A B, a circle will be deferibed ; 
and by the part Cc, acircular ring, on which, if we fuppofe 
a folid of indefinitely fmall altitude to be conftituted, it. 
will make the element of the folid fhell ACc. Now the 
attraction exerted by this circular ring upon A will be the 
fame as if all the matter of it were united in the point C, 
and the fame, therefore, asif it were all united in B, 

But the circular ring generated by C cis= 7 (D C* — 
De\=H22 DiC Ce. Now, 2.D'C x € cis the va- 
riation of y*, or D. C*, while DC pafles into Dc, and the 
curve B-C A into the curve dc. A;:thatis,2DC x Ce is 
the fluxion of y*, or of a$.v? — a”, taken on the fuppofition 
that x is conftant and @ variable, namely 4 a} a x x:. There- 


a 
Hence 2, or the radius of curvature at B = 3a. 
z 


fore the fpace generated by C c= fat xt ds 
If this expreffion be multiplied by %,. we have tlie ele- 
ment of the fhell = eat xt ax, 


3 
In order to have the. folidity. of the fnell AC Bc, the 
above expreflion muit be integrated relatively to x, that is, 


fuppofing only « variable, end it is then 2 x 47 at wta4-C. 


But C = 0, becaufe: the fluent vanifhes when x vanilhes, 
therefore the portion of the fhell A Ce = $4} aid, and 


when wv = athe whole fhell = 4.2 aa. 


Now, if the whole quantity of matter in the fhell were 
united at B, its attractive force exerted on A would be the 
fame with that of the fhell, therefore the whole force of 


the fhell salads 


5 
finitely thin fhell, into which the folid may be fuppofed to 
be divided ; and, therefore, the whole attra‘tion of the folid 


The fame is true for every other inde- 


is equal to {> d, fuppofing a variable, that is, = Hg, 
Hence we may compare the attra&tion of this folid with 
that of a {phere of which the axis is A B, for the attraction 


of that fphere = al x Ais aE x a: the attraction 
3 7 ; 
of the folid A D B H (fig. 136), is, therefore, to that of the 


4 


F 27 
{phere on the fame axis as— a to a a, or as 6 to 5. 


VI. To find the content of the folid AD BH, we need only 
integrate the fluxionary expreflion for the content of the 
fhell, namely, 45 ata. Wehavethen ei a’ = the con- 


15 
tent ef the folid ADBH. Since the folidity of the 


PTA Gas Uh ee 
{phere on the axis A is = eo the content of the folid” 


AD BH isto that of the fphere on the fame axis ast— a’ 
15 
to =a"; that is, as + to’z, or as 8 tos. 
6 15 


V II. Laflly, to compare the attraGion of this folid with the 
attraGiton of a Sphere of equal bulk. — Let m any givet 
mafs of matter formed into the folid A D B H; then for de- 


47 


termining A B, we have this equation *— g? = m’yanda= 
15 
MN Aily : ; 
m’ + ; and, therefore, alfo, the attraGtion of the folid,. 


(which is Ae, a ) = AF pad =m ass sa2 Sues =). 
5 5 40 
3/487 


4-5) 
pe (3) 
= m( ——— ) =m 
53 25 


Again, if m3 be formed into a fphere, the radius of that 


i) i , ; 
{phere = mi? pa and the attraction of it ona particle at 
ij m 167 )j 
its. furface — - = pe Cul. i 
m ( 35 9} 
qr 


Hence the attraction of the foid A D BH, is to that o¢ 
a {phere equal to it, as m e = yi to m (= oe J 3; that- 
: 25 2) 
is, as (27)| to (25)!, or as 3 to the cube root of 25. 
The ratio of 3 to 4/25, is nearly that of 3 to 3 — = 
27 


or of 81 to 79; and this is therefore alfo nearly equal to the 
ratio of the attra¢tion of the folid A D BH, to that of a- 
{phere of equal magnitude. 

VIIL—Jt has been fuppofed in the preceding inveftigation, 
that the particle on which the folid of greate/? attraction exerts 
its force, is in contad with that folid. Let it now be fuppofeds 
that the diftance betaveen the folid and the particle is given ; the 
Solid being on one fide of the plane and the particle at a given 
diflance from the fame plane on the oppofite fide. The mafs of 
matter which is to compofe the folid being given, it is required te 
confirud the folid.. 

Let the particle to be attracted be at A (fig. 137), from A 
draw A A! perpendicular to the given plane, and. let E F be 
any ftraight line in that plane drawn through the point A’, it 
is evident that the axis of the folid required muft be in A A! 
produced. Let B be the vertex of the folid, then it will 
be demonftrated as has been. done above, that this folid is ge- 
nerated by the revolution of the curve of equal attracion, that 
of which the equation is (y* = a‘ a — 2°) about the axis of 
which one extremity is at A, and of which the length mutt 
be found from the quantity of matter in the folid. 


The folid required then, is a fegment of the folid of great. 
eft attraction, having B for its vertex, and a circle of which 
A’ E or A’ F is the radius, for its bafe. 


To find the folid content of fuch a fegment, C D be- 
ing = y, and A.C =, we have y*? = at 2 — a*, and 
ny x= wa wrx — rv x = the cylinder, which is the ele- 
ment of the folid fegment. 

Therefore fz y? x, or the folid fegment intercepted be- 
tween B and D, muft bei vajwi—iaexei+C. This 
mutt vanifh when x = «, or when C comes to B, and there- 

fore 
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fore C = "aE a’. The fegment therefore intercepted be- 


tween B and C, the line A C being «,. is 4° a — = 
2 


7” 
aeyt —x% 
3 
This alfo gives ae a‘, for the content of the whole folid, 
15 

when # = 0, the fame value that was found by another me- 
thod at VI. 

Now, if we fuppofe x to be = A A’, and to be given = 6, 


the folid content of the fegment becomes sed a— ira: bd} 
15 


+ Si which mutt be made equal to the given folidity, which 


we fhall fuppofe m3, and from this equation a, which is yet 
unknown, is to be determined. If then for a, we put u, we 


have r (qu? — 3 b.ut'— 5b) =m,or fw -4bw= 
2 3 

mm 5 15m x 

= —} ', and u° — 3 bu =—~— — 730". 

ts Aa 


The fimpleft way of folving this equation would be by the 
rule of falfe pofition. In fome particular cafes it may be 
5 Teal Sirk tap-re fs yeh 

refolved more eafily ; thus, if -—— 15h =0,w—3biut 
=o, and ui = 2 d}that is a3} = 2h, ora=bx (G)s= L 
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IX.—1. Jf it be required to find the equation to the fuper- 
Sicies of the folid of greatef? attradion, and alfo to the fections 
of its parallel to any plane paffing through the axis 3 this 
can readily be done by help of what has been demenftrated 
above. 

Let A HB ( fg. 138), be a feétion of the folid, by a plane 
paffing through A Bits axis. Let G be any point in the 
fuperficies of the folid, G F a perpendicular from G on the 
plane A HB, and F Ea perpendicular from F on the axis. 
Let AE=2, EF =z, FG = yg, then x, x, and vare the 
three co-ordinates by which the fuperficies is to be defined. 
Let A B =a, EH =}, then from the nature of the curve 
AHB, y? =a'xi—w*. But, becaufe the plane GEH is at 
sight angles to A B, Gand H are in the circumference of 
a circle of which E is the centre ; fo thatG E= EH =y. 
Therefore E F? + F G?= E H» that is <* + v*= y’, and 
by fubftitution for y?in the former equation, z* + v= 
aia — at, or (a? + 2* ++ v°) =a'a* which is the equa- 
tion to the fuperficies of the folid of greateft attraction. 

2. If we fuppole E F, that is x, to be given = 4, and the 
folid to be cut by a plane through F G and C D (CD be- 
ing parallel to A B) making on the furface of the folid the 
{eétion D GC; and if A K be drawn at right angles to 
AB, meeting DC in K, then we have, by writing 6 for x 
in either of the preceding equations, * + v* = aj x} — 2°, 
and vw* = a: «2 — x? — } for the equation to the curve 
D GC, the co-ordinates being G F and F K, becaufe F K 
36 equal to A E or a. 

This equation alfo belongs to a curve of equal attraction; 
the plane in which that curve is being parallel to A B, the 
line in which the attraction is eftimated, and diftant from it 
by the fpace b. 

Inftead of reckoning the abfciffa from K, it may be made 
tobegin at C. If A EorC K = 4, then the value of J is 


determined from the equation J* = 01h; — h*, and if x= 
5 + u, uv being put for C F, v’ = as (A+ un} — (44 up— 


ab+k,ore+(h+u)? +P =a} (hb +2), or (wv +>- 


h+u)?+h)3=a°(h+u)% 


When 4 is equal to the maximum value of the ordinaté ° 


EH (IV. 2) the curve C D G goes away into a point ; and 
if bbe fuppofed greater than this, the equation to the curve 
is impoflible. 

X.—The falid of greateft attraiion may be found, and if 
properties invefligated, in the way that has now been exem= 
plified, whatever be the law of the attradive force. It will 


be fuficient in any cafe to find the equation of the generating — 


curve, or the curve of equal atiraétlion. 


Thus, if the attraction, which the particle C (fig 136.)_ 


exerts on the given particle at A, be inverfely as the # 


; I : 
power of the diftance, or as ———, then the attraction 


C= 
in the dire€tion A E will b a i ake 
in the direétion wall be sarqeeT and if we mi 
AE I 


this = » we have 


AC"** AB* 
AE=.a,EC =y, and AB = a, as before 


I 
AB" 


x 


I 2m 2 
of ei 7 4) we § 2 yee 
en a (# + y*)== anda*ty ees 
2m 2 
2— —— a 
CER, qam™tt gmt a 


“If m = 1, or m +1 = 2, this equation becomes y* = a x 
— a”, being that of a circle of which the diameter is A B. 
If, therefore, the attracting force were inverfely as the dif- 
tance, the folid of greateft attra€tion would be a fphere. 


If the force be inverfely as the cube of the diftance, or’ 


m= 3, andm + 1= 4, the equation is y? = a}at — a*, > 


which belongs to a line of the fourth order. 


If m = 4, andm + 1= 5, the equationis y* = a3 x; — 2°, 


which belongs to a line of the tenth order. 


In general, if m be an even number, the order of the curve © 


ism + 1 xX 23; but if m be an odd number, it ism + 1 fim- 
ply. 
In the fame manner that the folid of greateft attraction 


has been found, may a great clafs of fimilar problems be. 
refolved. Whenever the property that is to exift in the. 


greateft or leaft degree belongs to all the points of a plane 
figure, or to all the points of a folid, given in magnitude, 
the queltion is reduced to the determination of the locus of 
a certain equatio, as in the preceding example. 

Let it, for inftance, be required to find a folid given in 
magnitude, fuch, that from all the points in it, ftraight lines 
being drawn to any number of given points, the fum of the 
f{quares of the lines fo drawn fhall be a minimum. It will be 
found, by reafoning, as in the cafe of the folid of greateft” 
attraction, that the fuperficies bounding the required folid 
muft be fuch, that the fum of the {quares of the lines drawn 
from any point in it, to all the given points, muft be always 
of the fame magnitude. Now, the fum of the f{quares of, 
the lines drawn from any point, to all the given points, may 
be fhewn by plane geometry, to be equal to the {quare of the 
line drawn to the centre of gravity of thefe given points, 
multiplied by the number of pomts together with a givén’ 
fpace. The line, therefore, drawn from any point in the re- 


quired fuperficies,to the centre of gravity of the given points, - 


is given in magnitude, and therefore the fuperficies is that of a 
{phere, 


» or making — 


(2 +9) 
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iphere, having for its centre the centre of gravity of the 
» given points. i 

The magnitude of the {phere is next determined from the 
condition that its folidity is given. 

In general, if x, y and x are three rectangular co-ordinates, 
that determine the pofition of any point of a folid given in 
magnitude, and if the value of a certain function ¢ of x, y, and 
= be computed for each point of the folid, and if the fum 
of all thefe values of g added together be a maximum or a 
minimum, the folid is bounded by a fuperiicies, in which the 
function ¢ is every where of the fame magnitude. ‘That is, 
if the triple integral /x/) f= be the greateft or leaft pof- 
fible, the fuperficies bounding the folid is fuch, that =A, 
a conitant quantity. 

The fame holds of plane figures. The propofition is then 
more fimple, as there are only two co-ordinates, fo that (x /-2 = 
is the quantity that is to be a maximum or minimum, aud 
the line bounding the figure is defined by the equation 
o— A 

All the queftions therefore that come under this defcrip- 
tion, though they belong to an order of problems, which 
requires in general the application of one of the moft refined 
inventions of new geometry, the calculus vaviationum, form 
a particular divifion, admitting of folution by much more 
fimple means, and direétly reducible to the conftrution of 
loci. 

In thefe problems alfo, the fynthetical demonftration will 
be foundextremely fimpie. In the inftance of the folid of 
greateft attraction, this holds remarkably. Thus it is ob- 
vious, that (fig. 136.) any particle of matter placed within the 
curve A C BH, willattraét the particle at A in the direc- 
tion AB, lefs than any of the particles in that curve, 
and that any particle of matter within the curve will at- 
tract the particle at A more than any particle in the curve, 
and more, a fortiori, than any “particle without the curve. 
‘The fame is true of the whole fuperficies of the folid. Now 
if the figure of the folid be any how changed while its 
quantity of matter remains the fame, as much matter mutt 
be expelled from within the furface, at fome one place C, as 
is accumulated without the furface, at fome other point H. 
But the ation of any quantity of matter within the fuper- 
ficies A C B Hon A is greater than the a€tion of the fame 
without the fuperficies ACBH. The folid ACBH 
therefore by any change of its figure muit lofe more attrac- 
tion thanit gains. Thus is its attra¢tion not diltinguifhed 
by every fuch change, and therefore it ~is itfelf the folid 
of greateft attraction. 

Among a number of propofitions which the limits of our 
work do not permit us to notice, it is propofed, “ to deter- 
mine the oblate {pheroid of a given folidity, which fhall at- 
tract a particle at its pole with the greatett force.’’ And it 
appears that the gravitation at the pole of an oblate {pheroid 
is not a maximum, until the excentricity of the generating 
ellipfe vanifh, and the {pheroid pafs into a {phere. Whena 
{phere paffes into an oblate fpheroid its attraction varies at 
firft exceeding flowly, and continues to do fo till its oblate- 
nefs, or excentricity, becomes very great. 

The cone of greateft attraction has the radius of its bafe 
nearly double that of its altitude, and the attraction of the 


cone, when a maximum, is about 4 the attraction of a fphere | 


of equal folidity. 

Of all the cylinders given in mafs or quantity of mat- 
ter, that which attra¢ts a particle at the extremity of its axis 
with the greateft force is when the radius of the bafe of the 
cylinder is to the altitude as five to eight nearly, and it ap- 
pears that the attraction of the cylinder, even when its form 
is the moft advantageous, does not exceed that of a {phere of 
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the fame folid content, by more than a hundred and eighty- 
third part. 

A femi-cylinder given in magnitude, attraéts a particle 
fituated in the centre of its bafe, with the greatett force 
poffible, in the dire€tion of a line bifeéting the bafe, when 
the altitude of the femi-cylinder is to the radius of its bafe 
as 125 to 216. 

Gravitation, Centre of. See CENTER. 

Gravitation, Line of. See Line. 

Gravitation, Plane of. See PLANE. 

GRAVITY, TerrresrriaL, is that force by which all 
bodies are continually urged towards the centre of the earth. 
It is in confequence of this force thata body cannot remain 
at reft on the furface of the earth, without exercifing a pref- 
fure either on fome intermediate body, or on that portion of 
the furface of the earth which fuftains it; and the intenlity of 
this force is meafured by the degree of preffure, produced by a 
given mafs. The tenfion of a {tring, by which a weight is fuf- 
pended, arifes from the force of gravity. The {pring fteel- 
yard, an inftrument fold at the fhops for weighing, is ex- 
tremely well adapted to illuftrate the effect of the force of 
gravity ; the fufpended fubftance draws out a {cale by over- 
coming the refiftance of the fpring. Thefe machines are not 
capable of great exaétnefs, but if an inftrument of this kind 
could be made with fufficient accuracy, the alteration of the 
fcale, (the weight remaining the fame,) would fhew any 
change in the force of gravity ; and we might, by taking 
this apparatus to the fummit of a high mountain, ob- 
ferve whether any changetook place in the force of gra- 
vity by fuch an operation. We meafure likewife the force 
of gravity by the time which a body, fuffered to defcend 
freely from a ftate of reft, employs to fall through a given 
{pace, or (as has been explained under Dynamics) by the 
velocity which a body, thus falling, acquires at the end of a 
given time. Thusa body, falling freely, during the interval 
of one fecond, acquires a velocity of 32{, that is, it woul 
{trike an obftacle with the fame force as another body 
would of the fame mafs, which was moving uniformly with 
the velocity of 324 per fecond. 

The denfity of the earth being about 2.5 that of water, 
we infer that the force of gravity of a fphere, 8000 miles 
in diameter, and whofe {pecific gravity is twice and a half 
that of water, would attracia particle of matter placed juft 
without its furface, in fuch a manner as to caufe it to move 
towards its centre, 16,!, feet in one fecond, 

It is, however, to be obferved, that it is only at the pole 
that the qwhole force af the earth’s gravity is a€tually ex- 
erted on a particle of matter : at every other part of the 
earth’s furface, the force of gravity is diminifhed by the 
motion of rotation, which producing a centrifugal forcey 
oppolite in its tendency to that of the force of gravity, 
diminifhes the effect of the latter as we recede from the pole 
and approach the equator. But, belfides this, there is an- 
other caufe which contributes in a very remarkable manner 
to modify the force of gravity at different points of the 
earth’s furface, which is the elliptic figure of the earth. 

The equatorial regions being more elevated than the polar, 
are more removed from the influence of the central attrac- 
tion. Both thefe circumftances, and their effects, mult be 
attended to when we propofe to make any very accurate 
computation of the force of terreftrial gravity. 

The diminution of gravity arifing fromthe elliptic figure 
is nearly equal to the produét ef the ,t,th part of the force 
of gravity, by the fquare of the cofine of the latitude, 
The centrifugal force diminifhes the force of gravity in the 
fame proportion ; thus by the combination of thefe two 
caufes, the diminution of gravity from the pole to the 
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equator is equal 0.00694 multiplied by the fquare of the 
cofine of the latitude, the force of gravity at the equator 
being taken as unity. 

The moft exaét inftrument we poffefs, for meafuring the 
intenfity of the force, is the pendulum, whofe ofcillations 
are immediately accelerated or retarded by the flighteit al- 
teration in the force of gravity, and it is only by means of 
this inftrument that we are enabled to infer with precifion, 
the exact fpace that a*heavy body falls through in one fe- 
cond of time. 

Gravity, The Nature of.—Of the nature of gravitation, 
or the force of gravity, nothing more is known, than that it 
is apparently an effential property of matter, or, at leat, of 
all matter that hitherto has become the object of human in- 
veltization, for Newton was not difpofed to believe but that 
matter might exift which was not endowed with this pro- 
perty, and fuggetts the fuppolition that it is caufed by the 
agency of an elaftic medium pervading all fpace. This 
medium, he fuppofes, to be much rarer within the denfe 
bodies of the fun, the ftars, the planets, and the comets, than 
in the empty celettial fpaces between them, and to grow more 
and more denfe at greater diftances from them, fo that all thefe 
bodies are naturally forced towards each other by the excefs 
of preflure. Upon this fuppofition, Dr. Young remarks, in 
his Leétures, that the effects of gravitation might be pro- 
duced by a medium thus conttituted, if its particles were 
repelled by all material fubitances with a force decreafing 
like other repulfive forces, fimply as the diftances increafe ; its 
denfity would then be every where fuch as to produce the ap- 
pearance of an attraction, varying like that of gravitation. 
Such anethereal medium would, thererore, have the advantage 
of fimplicity, m the original law of its action, fince the re- 
pulfive force, which is known to belong to all matter, would 
be fuflicient, when thus modified, to account for the prin- 
cipal phenomena of attraction. 

It may be queltioned whether a medium, capable of pro- 
ducing the effects of gravitation in this manner, would alfo 
be equally fufceptible of thofe modifications which have 
been fuppofed neceflary to the tranfmitiion of light. In 
either cafe, it mut be fuppofed to pafs through the apparent 
fubitance of all material bodies with the molt perfect freedom, 
and there would, therefore, be no occafion to apprehend any 
difficulty from a retardation of the celeftial motion; the 
ultimate impenetrable particles of matter being, perhaps, 
feattered as thinly through its external form as itars ave 
feattered in a nebula, which has ftill the diftant appearance 
of an uniform light ; and there feems no reafon to doubt the 
poffibility of the propagation of an undulation through the 
Newtonian medium, with the actual velocity of light. It 
mult be remembered, that the difference of its preflure 1s not 
to be eftimated from the actual bulk of the earth, or any 
other planet alone, but from the effect of the fphere of 

epulfion of which that planet is the centre ; and we may 
thus deduce the force of gravitation from a medium of no 
very enormous elatticity. 

Dr. Young obferves, that a fimilar combination of a 
fimple prefiure With a variable repulfion is alfo obfervable 
in the force of cohefion, and fuppofes that if two parti- 
cles of matter, floating in fuch an elaftic medium, capa- 
ble of producing gravitation, were to approach each other, 
their mutual attraction would at once be changed from 
gravitation to cohefion, upon the exclufion of the portion 
of the medium intervening between them. The w ell known 
experunent of the two exhaulted hemifpheres of Magde- 
burg affords an illuftration of this hypothetis, where we 
fee apparent cohefion derived frem atmofpherical preffure, 
and if we place between them a thick ring of elaftic gum, 


we may reprefent the natural equilibriam between the forces 
of cohefion and repulfion, for the ring would refift any 
{mall additional preffure with the fame force as would 
be required for feparating the hemifpheres fo far as ¢o 
allow it to expand in an equal degree; and at a certain 
point the ring would expand no more; the air would be 
admitted and the cohefion deftroyed, as when a folid of 
any kind is torn afunder. Thefe fuppofitions, however, 
are directly oppofite to the hypothefis which affigns to 
the elailic medium the power of pafling freely through all 
the interftices of the ultimate atoms of matter, fince it 
could never pafs between two atoms cohering in. this 
manner ; we cannot, therefore, at prefent affert the identity 
of the forces gravitation and cohetion fo ftrongly as theory 
would allow us to do if eftablithed. In fhort, the whole 
of our enquiries refpeéting the intimate nature of forces 
mutt be contidered as merely fpeculative amufements, whick 
are of no farther utility than as they make our views more 
general, and affift our experimental inyettigatione. 

La Place, after haying fhewn how the law of gravita- 
tion is deduced from the phenomena of the folar fyitem, 
concludes his refleétions on this fubje¢t by enquiring whe- 
ther the principle of gravitation is a primordial law of nature, 
or if it may not be the general effect of fome unknown 
caufe? Here, he obferves, we are ftopped by oar igne- 
rance of the nature of the intimate properties of matter, 
and deprived of every hope of anfwering this queftien in 
a fatistactory manner. Inftead, fays this great author, of- 
forming hypothefes on this fubjeét, let us content ourfelves 
with examining more particularly the manner in whicty 
this principle has been employed by philofophers. 

They have admitted the five followmg fuppofitions : 

1. That gravitation takes place between the moft mi- 
nute particles of bodies, 

2. That it is proportional to the maffes.. 

3. That it varies inverfely as the fquare of tlie diltance.. 

4. That it is tranfmitted inftantaneoufly from one body 
to another. 

5. And that it equally aéts on bodies in a ftate of repofe, 
and on thefe which by their motion in the direétion of its. 
action fhould feem hkely to avoid a part of its influence. 

"Fhe firlt of thefe propofitions is, as we have feen, a ne- 
ceflary refult of the equality which exifts between aétion 
and re-action, every particle of the earth attraGting it as 
the particle itfelf is attracted ; this fuppotition is confirmed 
by the meafures of the degrees of the meridian, and 
experiments on pendulums ; for amidit all the irregularities 
of the meafured degrees, we may perceive the traces of a 
regular Hgure, which is conformable to the theory. The 
great influence that the compreflion of Jupiter has upon 
the nodes and perigees of the orbits of its fatel‘ites, proves. 
to us that the attraction of this planet is compofed of the 
attractions of all its particles. ‘The proportionality of the 
attractive force to the maffes is demonitrated in the earth 
by experiments on pendulums, the ofcillations of which are of 
the fame length of whatever fubftance they are compofed. 
It is proved in the celettial regions by the conitant relatian 
which exilts between the fquares of the periodic times of 
bodies revolving about a common focus, to the cubes of the 
greater axes of thei orbits. 

We have feen with what precifion the almoft abfoluse 
ftate of repofe of the perihelia of the planetary orbits 
indicate that the force of gravity varies according to 
the inverfe fquare of the diltance: and now that we 
know the caufe of the motions of thefe perihelia, we 
may regard this law as rigoroufly exaét. It is the fame 
with all emanations which proceed from a centre, fuch as 


light ; 
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Tight ; it feems as if all forces whofe action could be per- 
ceived at fenfible diftances obeyed this law. It has 
lately been obferved, that the attractions and repulfions of 
electricity and magnetif{m decreafe m proportion to the 
{quares of the diftances. A remarkable property of this 
law is, that if the dimenfions of all the bodies of the unt- 
verfe, their mutual diftances and velocities were to be aug- 
mented or diminifhed proportionally, they would defcribe 
curves entirely fimilar to thofe deferibed at prefent, and their 
appearances would be entirely the fame. For the forces 
which animate them being entirely the refult of attractions 
preportional to the mafles divided by the fquares of the 
diftances, they would be augmented and diminifhed propor- 
tionally to the dimenfions of this imaginary univerfe. It 
may be remarked at the fame time that this property can 
only belong to the law of nature. Thus the apparent mo- 
tions are independent of its abfolute dimentions, as they are 
likewife of the motions it may have in fpace, and we can only 
obferve and recognize relative phenomena. 

It is this law which gives to fpheres the property of 
attracting each other mutually, as if their whole matftcs 
were united at their refpeétive centres. It terminates alfo 
the orbits and the figures of the celeftial bodies by lines 
and furfaces of the fecond order, at leaft if we neglect 
their perturbations and fuppofe them fluid. ; 

We have no method of meafuring the length of time in 
which gravity is propagated, becaufe the action of the fun 
having once reached the planets, it continues to aét on them 
as if the attractive force was communicated initantancoully 
to the extremities of the fyitem. We cannot, therefore, 
afcertain in how long atime it is tranfmitted to the earth, 
no more than we could meafure the velocity of light, were it 
not for the aberration, and the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites. 
But it is not the fame with the {mall difference that may 
exilt in the action of gravity upon bodies according to the 
direCtion of their velocity. 

M. de la Place has found by analyfis, that am acceleration 
fhould refult in the mean motions of the planets round the 
fun, and in the mean motions of the fatellites about their 


planets. 
M. de la Place had affumed this method of explaining the 


Secular equation of the moon, when he believed, with other 
geometricians, that it was inexplicable on the principle of 
univerfal gravitation. He found that if it arofe from this 
caufe, a velocity mutt be fuppofed to exit in the centre of the 
moon, in order to releafe it entirely from its gravity towards 
the earth, at leaft fix million times greater than that of 
light: the true caufe of this equation being now known, 
we are certain that the action of gravity is much greater 
than this. This force, therefore, a¢ts with a velocity which 
we may confider as infinite ; and we may conclude, that the 
action of the fun is tranfmitted in an indivilible initant to the 
extremities of the planetary fyltem. 


Do any other forces aét on the heavenly bodies befides 
their mutual attractions ? 


We are unacquainted with any, and we may affirm that 
their effeé is totally infenfible. We may lhkewife be cer- 


tain that thefe bodies experience no fenfible refiflance from | 


the fluids through which they pafs, as light, the tails of 
comets, or the zodiacal light. 


The attraétive force difappears between bodies of an in- 
confiderable magnitude, and re-appears in their elements 
under a variety of forms. The folidity of bodies, their 
cryltallization, the refraction of light, the elevation and de- 
preffion of fluids in capillary tubes, and all chemical com- 
binations, gererally are the refults of attractive forces, the 


knowledge of which forms the principal obje& of natural 
philofophy. p 

Are thefe forees the fame as that of the gravity obferved 
in the celeftial regions, and modified on the earth by the 
figures of the integrant particles? To admit this hypothe- 
fis we mult fuppofe much move fpace empty than full in all 
bodies, fo that the denfity of their particles muft be incom- 
parably greater than the mean denfity of their whole volume. 
A fpherical particle of one hundred thoufandth of a foot in 
diameter fhould haye a denfity at leaft ten thoufand million 
of times greater than the mean denfity of the earth, to ex- 
ert at its {urface am attraction equal te the terreflrial gravity. 
But the attraGtive forces of bodies greatly furpafs this gra- 
vity, fince they inflect light, whofe direction is not changed 
by the attraétion of the earth. The deniity of thefe par- 
ticles fhould, therefore, be to that of fubftances in,a retio 
which the imagination would fear to admit, if their affinities 
depended on the law of univerfal gravitation. he ratio 
of the intervals which feparate the particles of bodies to 
their refpective dimenfions, would be of the fame order as 
in ftars which form a nebula, which in this point of view 
may be confidered as a great luminous body. There is ne 
reafon, however, which abfolutely forbids us to confider all 
bodies in this manner. Many phenomena are favourable to 
the fuppofition, particularly the extreme facility with which 
light penetrates diaphanous fubttances in all dire€tions. The 
athnities would then depend on the integrant particles, and 
we might, by the variety of thefe forms, explain all the va- 
riety of attractive forces, and reduce to one general law all 
the phenomena of aitronomy and natural philofophy. But 
the impoffibility of afcertaining thefe figures, renders this 
inveitigation ufelefs to the advancement of {cience. 

Some geometricians, to account for thefe affinities, have 
added to the laws of attraction, inverfely as the fquares of 
the diftances, new terms which are infenfible at {mall dif- 
tances ; but thefe terms would be the expreffions of as many 
different forces, and befides being complicated with the dit- 
ferent figures of the particles, they would only complicate 
the explanation of the phenomena. 

Amidit thefe uncertainties the wifeft plan feems to be, te 
endeavour to determine by numerous experiments the laws 
of affinities; and to effect this, the moft fimple method ap- 
pears to be, by comparing thefe forces with the repulfive 
force of heat, which may be itfelf compared with that of 
rravity. Some experiments already made with this view, af- 
fir us reafon to hope, that one day thefe laws will be per- 
fectly known, and that then, by the application of analytis, 
the philofophy of terreftrial bodées may be brought to the 
fame degree of perfection, which the difcovery of univerfal 
gravitation has procured for aftronomy. 

Gravity, in Hydroftatics. The laws of bodies gravitating 
in fluids, make the butinefs of hydroltatics. 

Gravity is here divided into ab/olute and /pecifie. 

Gravity, abfolute or true, is the whole force wherewith 
the body tends downward. 

Gravity, Specific, called alfo relative, comparative, and 
apparcnt gravity, is the excefs of gravity in any body, above 
that of an equal quantity or bulk of another ; and denotes 
that gravity, or weight, peculiar to each fpecies, or kind 
of natural body ; and whereby it is diftinguifhed from all 
other kinds. 

In this fenfe, a body is faid to be /pecifically heavier than 
another, when under the fame bulk it contains a greater 
weight than that other; and that other is faid to be /peci- 
feally lighter than the firft. Thus, if there be two cqual 
fpheres, each a foot in diameter ; the one wood, the other 
lead, fince the leaden one is found heavier than the wooden 
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one, it is faid to be fpecifieally, or in fpecie, heavier : and 
the wooden one /pecijically lighter. 

This kind of gravity fome call relative ; in oppofition to 
alfolute gravity, which increafes in proportion to the quantity 
or mafs of the body. : 

Gravity, lazws of the [pecific, and levity of bodies. —1. Tf 
two bodies be equal in bulk, their fpecific gravities are to 
ench other as their abfolute gravitics. Thus a body is faid 
to be twice as heavy, /pecifically, as another, if it have twice 
its gravity under the fame bulk. 

Hence, the fpecific gravities of equal bodies are as their 
denfities. 

II. If two bodies, compared together, be of the fame 
{pecific gravity, their abfolute weights will be as their mag- 
nitudes or bulks. 

III. The fpecific gravities of bodies of the fame weight 
are in the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. Hence the maiffes 
of two bodies of the fame weight are in a reciprocal ratio of 
their bulks. 

IV. The fpecific gravities of two bodies are ina ratio 
compounded of the dire ratio of the abfolute gravities, 
and the reciprocal one of their bulks. Hence, again, the 
{pecific gravities are as the denfities. 

V. The abfolute gravities of two bodies will be in a com- 
pound ratio of their fpecific gravities and their bulks. 

VI. The bu ks of two bodies will be in a compound ratio 
of their abfolute gravities dire@ly, and their fpecific gra- 
vities inverfely. 

VII. A body fpecifically heavier than a fluid, lofes fo 
much of its weight therein as is equal to the weight of a 
quantity of the fluid of the fame bulk. 

For, fuppofe a‘cubic inch of lead immerged in water; a 
cubic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its place: 
but the weight of this water was fultained by the refitance 
of the ambient water. ‘Therefore, fuch a part of the weight 
of the leaden cube mutt be fuftained by the refiitance of the 
ambient water, as is equal to the weight of the water ex- 
pelled. The gravity of the body immerged, therefore, mult 
be diminifhed by fo much. 

Hence, 1. Since a fluid, fpecifically heavier, has a greater 
weight, in the fame bulk, than a lighter; the fame body 
will lofe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, {pecifically 
heavier, than in a lighter: and therefore it weighs more in 
a lighter than a heavier. 

2. Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, 
lofe their equilibrium if one of them be immerged ina heavier 
fluid; the other in a lighter. 

3. Since the {pecilic gravities are as the abfolute gravities 
under the fame bulk; the fpecific gravity of the fluid will 
be to the gravity of the body immerged, as part of the 
weight loft by the folid, to the whole weight. 

4. Two folids, equal in bulk, lofe the fame weight in the 
fame fluid: but the weight of the {pecifically heavier body 
is greater than that of the {pecifically lighter; therefore, the 
{pecifically lighter lofes a greater part of its weight than the 
{pecifically heavier. 

5. Since the bulks of bodies, equal in weight, are recipro- 
cally as the fpeeific gravities ; the fpecifically lighter lofes 
more weight in the fame fluid than the heavier; wherefore, 
if they be in equilibrio in one fluid, they will not be fo in 
another ; but the fpecifically heavier will preponderate, and 
that the more, as the fluid is denfer. 

6. The fpecific gravities of fluids are as the weights loft 
by the fame folid immerged in the fame. 

VIII. To find the fpecific gravity of a fluid—On one arm 
of a balance {ufpend a leaden globe ; and to the other, faiten 
a weight, which is in tquilibrium therewith in the air, Im- 


merge the globe fucceffively in the feveral fluids, whofe fpe- 
cific gravities are to be determined, and obferve the weight _ 
which balances it in each. Thefe feveral weights, fubtra Sted, 
feverally, from the firft weight, the remainders are the parts 
of the weight lott in each fluid. Whence the ratio of the, 
{pecific gravity of the fluids is feen. re 
Hence, as the denfities are as the fpecific gravities, we- 
find the ratio of the denfities of the fluids at the fame time. - 
This problem is of the utmoft ufe: as by it the degree of 
purity or goodnefs of fluids is eafily found; a thing not: 
only of fervice in natural philofophy, but alfo in common 
life, and in the practice of phyfic. See Hypromerer. 


That the f{pecific gravity may be found the more accu- 
rately, the weight of the thread not immerged in the fluid _ 
is to be fubtracted from the weight of the folid in air; and’ 
the force neceflary to make the thread fubfide (if it be fpe- 
cifically lighter) 1s to be added to the weight loft. But if 
the thread that fuftains the folid be heavier than the fluid, 
the weight of the thread in the air is to be fubtra€ted from 
the weight of the folid in air; and the weight the thread 
lofes from theeweight loft in the fluid. Indeed, this pre- 
caution may be fpared, if, in examining the fpecific gravity 
of feveral fluids, care be taken that the fame thread be im- 
merged to the fame depth in each. : 

IX. To determine the ratio which the fpecific gravity of 
a fluid has to the {pecific gravity of a folid that is {pecifically 
heavier than the fluid, d 

Weigh any mafs of the folid in a fluid, and note the jut 
weight therein: the fpecific gravity of the fluid will be to ~ 
that of the folid, as the part of the weight loft by the folid 
toits whole weight. ; 

X. The fpecific gravities of equally heavy bodies are 
reciprocally as the quantities of weight loft in the fame fluid. 
Hence we find the ratio of the fpecitic gravities of folids, by 
weishing maffes thereof, that are equal in air, in the fame 
fluid ; and noting the weights loft by each. oa 

XI. A body, fpecifically heavier, defcends in a fluid 
fpecifically lighter, with a force equal to the excels of its _ 
weight, above that of an equal quantity of the fluid. ' 

Hence, 1. The force which fuftains a fpecifically heavier 
body in a fluid, is equal to the excefs of the abfolute gra- 
vity of the body, above that of the fluid, under the fame 
bulk: e. gr. 475 pound-of copper lofes 5% pounds of its 
weight in water; therefore a power of 42 pounds is able to 
fuftain it. 

2. Since the excefs of the weight of a folid over the 
weight of a fluid fpecifically heavier, is lefs than that 
over the weight of a fpecifically lighter fluid under the 
fame bulk; it will defcend with lefs force in a fpecifi- 
cally heavier fluid than in a lighter; and, confequently, 
it will defcend more flowly in the former than in the 
latter. 

XII. A fpecifically lighter body finks in a heavier fluid, 
till the weight of a quantity of the fluid, equal in bulk to 
the part immerfed, be equal to the weight of the whole 
body. > 

ewes 1. Since the fpecific gravities of bodies of the 
fame weight are reciprocally as their bulks; and the 
bulks of fluids equal in weight, are as the parts of the 
fame folid immerged therein ; the fpecific gravities of fluids 
are reciprocally as the parts of the fame body immerged 
therein, ‘ 

2. A folid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter fluid 
than in a heavier, and deeper, as the proportion of the fpe- 
cific gravity of the folid to that of the fluid is greater. : 

3. Jf a body be of the fame f{pecific gravity with a Bae 
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the whole body will be immerged ; and it will remain in any 
given place of the fluid. 

4. Ifa fpecifically lighter body be wholly immerged in a 
fluid, it will be urged, by the collateral columns of the 
fluid, to afcend with a force equal to the excefs of the 
weight of the fluid, bulk for bulk, over the weight of the 
folid. 

5. A body, therefore, fpecifically lighter, lying on the 
bottom of a veffel, will not be raifed up, unlefs the heavier 
fluid rife above fuch a part as is equal in bulk to a quantity 
of the fluid of the fame weight with the whole folid. 

XIII. The fpecific gravity of a folid is to the {pecific 

ravity of a lighter fluid, wherein it is immerged, as the 
bulk of the part immerged is to the whole bulk. 

XIV. The fpecific gravities of equal folids are as their 
parts immerged in the Bae fluid. 

XV. The weight and bulk of a fpecifically lighter body, 
and the weight of the fpecifically heavier fluid, being given, 
to find the force required, to keep the folid wholly im- 
merged under the fluid. 

As this force is equal to the excefs of the weight of the 
fluid beyond that of an equal bulk of the folid; from the 
given bulk of the folid, and the weight of a cubic foot of 
water, find, by the rule of three, the weight of a bulk of 
water equal to that of the body. From this fubtra& the 
‘weight of the folid; the remainder is the force required. 
£. gr. Suppofe the force neceffary to detain a folid eight 
feet in bulk, and roo pounds in weight, under water, re 
quired: fince a cubic foot of water is found to weigh 70 
pound, the weight of water under the bulk of eight feet, 
is 5603; whence, 100 pound, the weight of the folid, being 
fubtracted; the remainder 460 pound-is the force neceffary 
to detain the folid under water. 

Hence, fince a fpecifically lighter body afcends in a 
heavier fluid, with the fame force that would prevent its 
afcent: by the prefent problem, we can likewiie find the 
force wherewith a fpecilically lighter body afcends in a 
heavier. 

XVI. The weight of a veflel, to be made of a fpecifically 
heavier matter ; and that of a f{pecifically lighter fluid, being 
given: to determine the cavity the veflel muft have to fwim 
on the fluid. . 

The weight of a cubic foot of the fluid being given, the 
bulk of the fluid equal to the weight of the velflel is found 
by the rule of three. If, then, the cavity be made a little 
bigger than this, the veffel will have lefs weight under the 
fame bulk than the fluid, and will therefore be {pecifi- 
cally lighter than the fame, and confequently it will 
{wim. 

XVII. The force employed to retain a fpecifically lighter 
folid, under a heavier fluid ; and the weight loft by a heavier 
folid in alighter fluid, are each added to the weight of the 
fluid, and weigh together with it. 

The feveral theorems here delivered, are not only all de- 
monftrable from the principles of mechanics, but are conform- 
able to experiment. In effect, experience is here found to 
anfwer exactly to calculation, as is abundantly evident from 
the courfes of philofophical experiments, now frequently ex- 
hibited ; where the laws of fpecific gravitation are well illuf- 
trated. See Hypsosraricar balance. 

The fpecific gravity of any fubftance is the relative 
weight of a given volume of it, compared with the fame 
volume of fome other fubftance taken as a ftandard, and 
which is ufually diftilled water at fome given tempera- 
ture. The abfolute gravity of a body is its entire weight, 
its fpecific gravity is the weight of a given portion, asa 
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cubic foot or cubic inch. As it would be very difficulé, 
and in many cafes impoffible, to meafure the exact volume re- 
quired to be weighed, a method of determining the fpecific 
gravity of folids has been devifed, founded on a principle of 
Hydroftatics. It appears to have been known to Archimedes; 
that when a folid body, heavier than water, is plunged into 
that fluid, it lofes as much of its weight as is equal to the 
weight of the fluid it has difplaced. 

By the application of this principle we are enabled, in a 
very eafy manner, to determine the fpecific gravity of a 
body by firft weighing it in air and afterwards in water. 
Then if the weight in air be divided by the weight loft, 
or the difference of the weights in water and air, the quo- 
tient will exprefs the fpecific gravity of that body, or the 
relative weight of an equal volume of that fubftance, and of 
the water in which the experiment was made. 

The fpecific gravity of two fluids may be determined by 
the fame principle; for if we weigh a folid of any magni- 
tude, as a ball of glafs, firft in water and then in any other 
fluid, the quantities of weight loft in each experiment. will 
be in the fame proportion as the fpecific gravity of the two 
fluids. j 

The f{pecific gravities of any fubftances, and in particular 
of fuch as are lighter than water, may alfo be very conve- 
niently determined by means of a common balance, employ- 
ing a phial with a conical ground ftopple filling it firft with 
water and then either with a given fluid, or with a portion 
of the folid of which the weight has been afcertained, to- 
gether with as much water as is fufficient to exclude the air. 


It is neceffary to attend to a great number of minute cir- 
cumitances when we wifh to determine the fpecific gravities 
of fubftances to a great degree of accuracy: thefe will be 
particularly noticed when defcribing the particular inftru- 
ments that have been invented for the purpofe. See Hy- 
DROSTATIC Balance, HypRoMETER, &c. 

One mode of afcertaining the fpecific gravities of fluids, 
differing but little from each other in denfity, is. to have a- 
feries of globules of glafs fo loaded, as to correfpond to 
the {pecific gravities indicated by as many numbers, which 
are marked on them, and throwing feveral of them toge- 
ther into the fluid, and to obferve which of them remains 
nearly ftationary, without either rifing to the furface or 
finking. This method, though not expeditious, appears to. 
be very fecure from error, and is well adapted to determine 
the ftrength of fpirituous liquors. But in all thefe expe- 
riments it is neceflary to be aware that a confiderable change 
of the joint bulk of two fubftances is often produced by 
their mixture, and that in general their dimenfions are con- 
fiderably contraéted. Thus, 18 gallons of water and 18 
gallons of alcohol, inftead of 36 gallons, make only 35, 
coufequently the fpecific gravity of the compound is one 
35th greater than the mean of the fpecific gravities of the 
ingredients. And in fome cafes the whole dimenfion of a 
fingle fubftance may even be contracted by the addition of 
another fubftance ; thus iron, by the addition of one-cighth 
of its bulk of platina, becomes contracted one-fortieth of 
that bulk. 

For meafuring the fpecific gravity of gaffes, Mr. Leflie 
has devifed a new method, which confiits in obferving the 
time employed in emptying a veflel through a {mall orifice, 
by means of the preffure of an equal column of water. 

A Table of Specific Gravities. 

Principally from Davies and Lavoifier. Davies's table is 
compiled with great diligence from many different authors s- 
Lavoifier’s is chiefly extracted from Briflon; it is carried. 
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Mineral Produdions. 


Platina, purified 
hammered 


Platina, wire 


laminated 

Pure gold, calt 
hammered 

Gold 22 carats fine, of the ftandards of Lon- 
don and of Paris, caft 


French gold coin 21 


Mercury 
Lead, caft 


- 


Litharge 

Pure filver, caft 
hammered 

Parifian filver, 11 den. 


hammered 
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to four places of decimals, but little dependence can be 
placed on the latt. 


Solids. 


'* carats fine, caft 
coined 
French trinket gold, 20 carats fine, calt 


h 


ammered 


10. gr. fine, caft 


hammered 


French filver coin, 10 den. 21 gr. fine, calt 


Bifmuth, caft 
Copper cait 
wire 
Brafs, caf 
Brafs wire 
Cobalt, calt 
Nickel, catt 
Tron, caft 
Bar iron 


Steel, hard, not {crewed 


fcrewed 


foft, not fcrewed 
{crewed 


Loadftone 
Haematite 
Tin, cat 
{crewed 
Zinc, calt 


Antimony, caft 
Glafs of antimony 
Crude antimony 


Tungftein 
Arfenic, caft 
Molybdena 


Ponderous fpar 


Jargon of Ceylon 


Oriental ruby 


Spinelle ruby 
fs 
Brafilian ruby 


Ballas rub 


Pfeudotopaz 


Bohemian garnet 


Syrian garnet 


Sapphire of Puy 


Oriental fapphire 


=< 


Sapphire of Brafil 
Oriental topaz 

Saxon topaz 

Brafilian topaz 


Emery 
Hyacinth 


hammered 


19.5000 
20.3366 
21.0417 
22.0690 
19.2581 
19.3617 


17-4863 
17-5894 
17-4022 
17 6474 
15-7090 
15 7746 
i 5681 

3523 

6 30 

10.4742 
10.5107 


Pmt 


4 
On 
we 


-8331 


(ome) 


4-27 

4.1881 
4.0000 
4.0766 
apelin 


Beryl, or oriental aquamarine —s~ - 3.5489 

Occidental aquamarine - - 2.722 
Diamond, rofe-coloured = = 3-5310 
white - - - 3-5212 

lighteft - - - 3 501 
Manganefe crude = - 3-53 
Black fchorl, cryftallized = - 3.3852 
amorphous - - 2.9225 
Flint glafs - - - 2033-3 
White glafs - * 2 8922 
Bottle glafs - - - 2273 Ae 
Green glafs - : 2 6423 
Glafs of St. Gobin - - 2 4882 
Fluor, red - - - 3.1911 
green - - 3.1817 
violet - = 3-1757 
blue = : - 3.1688 

white = = sf 

Black and white hone = I ie 
White hone - - 2.8763 
Granitello = = F 3.0626 
Green ferpentine of Dauphiné = 2.9883 
Green ferpentine - 2 2.8960 
Ophite - - - - =| | 29722 
Green jade = - = = 2.9660 
White jade - - - 2.9502 
Black mica - - - - 2.go04. 
Bafaltes, from the Giant's caufeway = 2.8612 
Bafaltes from Auvergne - - 2.4153 
White Parian marble = = 2.8376 
Green marble = = = 2.9419 
Red marble - - 2.7242 
White marble of Carrara - - 2 7168 
Jafponyx = - = - 2.8160 
Chryfolith : - - 2.7821 
Chry folith of Brafil - 2.6923 
Peruvian emerald - - 27755 
Red porphyry = = = 2.7651 
Jafper, grey - - 2.7640 
violet - ~ - By vayl 
yellow - - 2.7101 
brown = = - 2.6914 
red - - 2 6612 
White antique alabafter - - 2 7302 
Rhombic calcareous fpar = 2.7151 
Pyramidal calcareous {par - - 2.7141 
Shite - - - - 2 6718 
Pitchftone, red - : - 2.6695 
blackith - - 2.3191 
yellow - - - 2.08690 
black - - 2.0499 
Onyx pebble - - - 2.6644 
Tranfparent chalcedony 5 - 2.6640 
Red Egyptian granite - - 2.6541 
Pure rock cryttal = - 2.6530 
Amorphous quartz - - 2.6471 
Agate onyx - - 2.6375 
Carnelian - - - 2.6137 
Sardonyx - - 2 Go21 

Purbeck ftone - - 2.601 
White flint - - - 2 5941 
Blackifh flint - - 2.5817 
Oriental agate - - - 2.5901 
Prafe - - - 2.5805 

Portland ftone = = - | 23570 
Whetitone of Auvergne - = 2.5638. 
Red zeolithe = - 2.4858 


2 “¢ ry ftallized 
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Cryftallized zeolithe - - 2.0833 Atmofpheric air 
Millitone ee airs - - = 2.4835 Nitrogen gas 
Paving ftone - - - 2.4152 Ammoniacal gas 
Touchftone - - - 2.4153 Hydrogen gas 
Chinefe porcelain - - 2.3847 I 
Porcelain of Limoges - - 2.3410 
Porcelain of Seves - - 2.1457 Cryftals of tartar - 
Lapis obfidianus - - - 2.3480 Txtraé of liquorice - 
Selenite - - - 2322 Opopanax 5 
Sulphate of potafh - - - 2.250 White fugar - = 
Sulphate of foda - - - 2.200 Solution of potafh 
Grindftone . - - 2.1429 Gum arabic = . 
Salt = - - - 2.130 Honey = s 
Native fulphur - - - 2.0332 Catechu - = 
Melted fulphur - - 1.9907. Aloes, focotrine : 
Tranfparent fulphur - - 1.950 Aloes, hepatic = = 
Nitre - - - - 2.000 Bdellium = = 
Brick - - - 2.000 Myrrh = 3 = 
Alabafter - - - 1.874 Pomegranate tree - 
Plumbago - - . 1.86 Cocoa fhell 5 - 
Sulphate of zinc - - - 1.850 Opium 2 E 
Alum - - - 1.720 Lignum vite - - 
Borax - - - 1.718 Box, Dutch = 
Sulphate of iron - - 1.700 French - - 
Afphaltum - - - 1.400 Affafcetida 5 
Scotch coal - - 1.300 © T'ragacanth & s 
Newcatftle coal - - - 1.270 Ivy gum & 2 
Staffordshire coal - = = 1.240 Scammony, from Smyrna 
Jet - - - - - 1.238 Aleppo 
Ice, probably - - - - .930  Sarcocolla = 5 
Pumice {tone - - - -o145 Myrrh : = 
Liquids Guaiacum = é 
: ‘ Gamboge - 
Sulphuric acid - - - 1.8409 Refin of jalap = a 
Ph. Lond. - 1.850 Galbanum = 
Nitrous acid, Ph. Lond. - = 1.550 Gum ammoniac t 
Nitric acid - - . 1.2175 Diagon’s blood = 
Solution of falt - - - 1.244 Sagapenum = = 
Water 27, falt 10 = - - 1.240 Lignum nephriticum 
Water 3, falt 1 - - 1.217 Ebony : 2 = 
Water 12, falt 1 - - 10690) ©Ohbanum = c 
Water of the Dead: fea - - 1.2403 Heart of oak, 60 years old 
Sea water - - - 1.0263 Dry oak - 
Solution of cauttic foda - - 1.200 Pitch = a : 
Muriatic acid - - - - 1.1940 Copal, opaque é 
Water of the Seine, filtered - 1.0015 tran{parent = 
Naphtha - - - -708 Euphorbium - 
Subftances partly Mineral. Solids. a falfafras = : * 
Acetite of Jead - - - 2700 Benzoin - = 
Tartrite of antimony - - 2.100 Sandarac - - 
Muriate of ammonia - - 14¢0 Yellow amber - - 
Liquids ae ; ; 
pa tard Yellow refin - - 
Sulphuric ether - - - -7394 ~+Frankincenfe - 
Nitric ether - - - .go88 Mahogany - = 
Muriatic ether - - - .7298 Acetic acid a 
: ; Oil of cinnamon - 
Eloflic Fluids. Anime, occidental 
Kirwan. Lavoifier. oriental —- = 
Barometer 30°. Malmfey Madeira - 
Thermom. 52. Oil of cloves : z 
Sulphureous acid gas 2.265 Gall nuts - - 
Carbonic acid gas 1.500 .00176 Elemi - = = 
Nitrous gas 1.194 Cyder trae : 
Hepatic gas 1.106 .  Dittied vinegar - 
Oxygen gas 1.103 -00137 Water at 60 - 


1.000 
“955 
-600 
2084 


egetable Productions. 
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Extra from Mr. Gilpin’s Table; Phil. Tranf. 1794. 


Water. Alcohol. at 30°. 40°. 50°. 60°. 70". 80”. 
10 ° 1.00774. 1.00094. 1.00068 I.00000 -99894. -99759 
10 I -98804. -98795 -98745 -98654 -98527 -98367 
10 2 -98108 -98033 -97920 -97771 -97596 97385 
10 3 -97635 “97472 97284 -97074 +96836 -96568 
10 4 -97200 -96967 -96708 -96437 96143 -95826 
fo) 5 -96719 96434 -96126 -95804. -95469 -Q5111 
10 6 -96209 -95879 -95534 -Q5181 -94813 -94431 
10 7 -95681 +95328 -94958 -94579 -94193 -93785 
10 8 95173 -94802 -O4414 -94018 -93616 93201 
10 9 -94675 -94295 -93897 -93493 -93076 -92646 
10 fo) +94222 -93827 -93419 +93002 +92530 -92142 
9 10 -93741 93341 -92919 -92499 -92069 -91622 
8 10 93191 -92783 -92358 “91933 -91493 -91046 
7 fe) -92563 -Q2151 -91723 -91287 -90847 90385 
6 10 91847 91428 -9°997 +9°549 90104 -89639 
5 10 +91023 -90596 -go160 .89707 89252 -88781 
4 10 +9005 4 -89617 -89174 -88720 88254 87776 
3 10 «88921 88481 -88030 -87569 87105 .86622 
2 10 87585 -87134 -86676 -86208 -85736 85248 
I 10 -85957 -85507 -85042 -84568 -84092 83603 
° 10 -83896 83445 -82977 -82500 -82023 81530 
Bourdeaux wine - - - -9939 Pear tree - = é z .6610 
Burgundy wine - - - - 995 Fir, yellow 3 ; 5 = 657 
Liquid turpentine - - - -9910 white = - s = 569 
Camphor - - - - - -9887 Male fir - = = Z “5500 
Oil of mint - - - - 975 Female fir - = a = .4980 
Oil of nutmeg - - - - -948  Cyprefs - = 3 = a -6440 
Medlar tree - - - - -9440 Lime tree - = = “ 6040 
Linfeed oil - - - - .9403 Filbert wood - * - = .6000 
Oil of caraway - - - - .940 Arnotto - = = : 5956 
Oil of marjoram - - - - .940 Willow - - - = = 5850 
Oil of {pike - - - - -936 Cedar - - = = E -5608 
Oil of rofemary - - - - -934 Juniper wood < = = 4 556 
Elaftic gum - = - - -9335 White Spanifh poplar = = = +5294 
Oil of poppy feed - - - -9288 Poplar - - = = x -3830 
Olive wood - - - - -9270 Saflafras wood = = = - 482 
Oil of beech maft - - . - -9177 Cork - = s 2 = .2400 
ean, ands ma Sip’ he ay, pa Animal Subftances. : 
Logwood - - - - -913._—~ Pearl - = = = = 2.750 
Rape oil —_- - - - - -913 Coral - - - - - 2.680 
Balfam of Tolu - - - -896 Sheep’s bone, recent - - = 2.222 
Oil of lavender - - - - -8938 Oytter fhell - = ns - 2.092 
Oil of oranges - - = .888 Ivory - E = = = 1.917 - 
Effential oil of turpentine - - -8697 Stag’s horn = = = - 1.875 
Acetic ether - - - - -8664 Ox’s horn = = 2 e 1.840 
Beech = = = = = .8520 Blade bone of an ox - - - 1.656 
Ath = e = - - -8450 Lac - - - - - 1.1390 
Yew, Spanith = : = - -8070 Ifinglafs . - - - - I.111 
Dutch 3 = - - .7880 Egg of a hen - - - - 1.090 
Alder - - - - - -8000 Human blood - - - - 1.053 
Elm - - - - - -800 Blood, buff coat = 2 S 1.056 
to .600 ferum = 2 z - 1.056 
Apple tree - - - - +7930 _red globules - : 2 1.628 
Plumb tree - - = 2 +7550 Ewe’s milk = = = - 1.0405 
to 663 Affes’ milk - = - = 1.0355 
Indigo - - - - -7690 Mare’s milk - = < ~ 1.0346 
Maple - - - - - -7550 Goat's milk - = = ‘ 1.0341 
Cherry tree - - - - 7150 Cow’s milk — - = = iy 1.0324 
Quince tree - - - = +7050 Woman’s milk = = = - 1.0203 
Orange tree - - - - -7050 Whey of cow’s milk = L F 1.0193 - 
Walnut 2 = = = “ -6710 Wax; white = i 4 Me .9686 


Wax, 


XVax, yellow - - - - 9648 
Lard - - - - - -9478 
Spermaceti - - - - 9433 
Butter - - - . - +9423 
‘Tallow - - : - - “9419 
¥at of hogs - - - - -9368 
ef veal - - - - +9342 

of mutton - - - - +9235 

of beef - - - - +9232 
Ambergreafe - - - - +9263 
Lamp oil - - - - - -9233 
Solution of pure ammonia - - 8970 


Graviry, in Afechanics, denotes the conatus or tendency 
of bodies towards the centre of the earth. 

That part of mechanics which confiders the motion of 
bodies arifing from gravity, is peculiarly called fatics. 

Gravity, in this view, is dittinguifhed into ad/olute, and 
relative. 

The former is that with which a body defcends freely 
through an unrefifting medium: the laws of which fee 
under Descent of bodies, AccuLEKation, Morion, Jn- 
clined PLANE, &c. 

The latter is that with which a body defcends after having 
{pent part of its weight in overcoming fome refittance. 
Such is that with which a body defcends along an inclined 
plane, where fome part is employed in overcoming the re- 
fiftance, or fri€tion of the plane. The laws of relative gra- 
vity, fee under inclined PLaxr, Descent, Fivurp, Resisr- 
ANCE, &c. j 

Gravity, Centre of. See CENTER of gravity. 

Gravity, Diameter of. See DIAMETER of gravity. 
~ Gravity, Paracentric folicitation of. See PARACENTRIG 

Gravity, Plane of: See PLane of gravity. 

Gravity, Retardation from. See Revarpation. 

Gravity of the air. See Weicnr of the Air, Arr and 
ATMOSPHERE. : 

Gravity, in Mufic, is an affection of found by which it 
becomes denominated grave, low, or flat. m0 

Gravity ftands in oppolition to acutene/s, which is that af- 
fe€tion of found by which it is denominated acute, /barp, or 
high. 3 Abs 
’ The relation of gravity and acutenefs, is the principal 
property on which muiic depends; and it is the difting, 
fixed, and determinate quality of this relation which entitles 
found to the denomination of melodious, harmonical, or mufical. 

Gravity is, therefore, that modification of found by which 
it is confidered as grave or low, with refpect to, or compared 
with, other founds, that are acute or high. See Acurr. 

The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
fonorous body itfelf, and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof: though, in fome cafes, they likewife depend on 
the part of the body where it is ftruck. Thus, ¢. gr. the 
founds of two bells of different metals, and the fame fhape 
and dimenfions, being truck in the fame place, will differ 
as to acutenefs and gravity; and two bells of the fame metal 
will differ in acutenefs, if they differ in fhape or magnitude, 
or be ftruck in different parts. : 

So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ 
either in matter, or dimenfion, or tenfion, they will alfo 
differ in gravity. ¢ ; 
~ Thus again, the found of a piece of gold is much graver 
than that of a piece of filver of the fame fhape and dimen- 
fions; and in this cafe the tones are, celeris paribus, pro- 
portional to the fpecific gravities: fo a folid {phere of 
brafs, two feet in diameter, will found graver than another 
of one foot diameter; and here the tones. are proportional 
to the quantities of matter, or the abfolute weights. 
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But it mult be obferved, that acutenefs and gravity; as 
alfo loudnefs and lownefs, are but. relative things. We 
commonly call a found acute and loud, in refpeét to another 
which is grave, or low with ref{pect to the former; fo that 
the fame found may be both grave and acute, and alfo loud 
and low, in different compariions. 

The degrees of acutenefs and gravity make the different 
tones or tunes, of voice, or found; {o we fay one found 
is In tune with another, when they are in the fame degree of 
gravity. 

The immediate caufe or means of this diverlity of tones 
lies very deep. Mathematicians exprefs the proportion of 
found to found, by the ratio of numbers. The moderns fix 
it on the different velocity of the vibrations of the fonorous 
body: in which fenfe gravity may be defined, a relative pro- 
perty of found, which, with re{fpeét to fome other, is the 
effect of a leffer number of vibrations accomplifhed in the 
fame time, or of vibrations of a longer duration. In which 
fenfe alfo, acutenefs is the effe@ of a greater number of vi- 
brations, or vibrations of a fhorter duration. 

If the vibrations be ifochronous, the found is called-niu- 
fical, and is faid to continue at the fame pitch. See Cnorp 
and SrrineG, in Mufic. 

If two or more founds be compared in the relation of 
gravity, &c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the degree 
of tune. Such as are equal, or produced by ifochronous vi- 
brations, are called unions. 

The unequal including, as it were, a diftance between each 
other, conititute that we call an interval in mufic; which 
is properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two 
founds. 

Upon this inequality, or difference, does the whole effe& 
depend ; and in refpect of this it is, that thefe intervals are 
divided into concords and difcords. See Harmonics and 
Ratio. i 

As the gravity of founds depends on the thicknefs, length, 
and tenfion, of the ftrings, or on the length and diameter of 
the pipes, and, in general, on the volume or mafs of the fo- 
norous bodies ; the increafe of any of thefe qualities (except 
tenfion) augments the gravity of found. But there is no 
abfolute point of gravity in nature, and no found is grave or 
acute, but by comparifon. 

GRAULKET, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Tarn, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriet of Lavaur ; nine miles N. E. of Lavaur. The place 
contains 3419, and the canton 7159 inhaoitants, on a terri- 
tary of 135 kiliometres, in fix communes. 

GRAUN, Cuarres Henry, in Biography, chapel- 
mafter to Frederic II. the late king of Pruffia, was the 
favourite compofer of that prince, from 1732 to the time of 
his deceafe, in 1759. On the acceflion of the prince of 
Pruflia to the throne in 1740, his majelty, having determined 
to have an Italian lyric theatre in his capital, fent Graun to 
Italy to ftudy the Italian language and tafte in mufic, and 
to engage vocal performers. Graun remained two years in 
Italy, during which time the king, his royal matter, had con- 
ftructed, in ipite of the Silefian war, one of the molt magni- 
ficent, complete, and convenient theatres in Europe, for 
which Graun was the compofer to the end of his life ; and 
even after his deceafe little mufic but of his compofition 
was ever performed in it for a long time. 

The. works of this matter are very numerous ; before his 
arrival.at Berlin, he fet three or four operas in the German 
language at Brunfwick, but the words were bad, and it is 
not fair to judge of his genius by thofe early produtions. 

He compofed for the Berlin theatre, in the fpace of four. 
teeu years, from 1742 to 1796, tweuty-feven Italian operas ; 
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and for the church; a Te Deum, and a Paffione, befides mif- 


cellaneous produétions of lefs importance, as odes and can- 
tatas, with the overture and recitatives of the paftoral opera 
of Galatea, of which his majefty, Quantz, and Nichelman, 
fet the fongs. 

On the deceafe of this excellent compofer, innumerable 
poems and panegyrics were written to his memory.. Amon 
the «Critical Letters concerning Mufic,’” publifhed by M. 
Marpurg, there is an addrefs to M. Fried. Wilhelm Zacha- 
ria, the celebrated poet and mufician of Brunfwick, recom- 
mending the death of Graun to his mufe. No great ftrefs 
can be laid on panegyrics; however, there are few of 
Graun’s admirers, who are not ‘ready to burn with fire and 
fagcot all thofe who dare to doubt of this author’s vera- 
city. 

“ Graun, the brighte ornament of the German mufe, 
the noble mafter of {weet melody, is now no more! creator 
of his own tafte, he {poke not, but to our hearts ;- tender, 
foft; compaffionate, elevated, pompous, and terrible, by 
turns ;—he could force tears of admiration from us, at his 
pleafure ; an artift, who made no other ufe of art, than to 
imitate nature, in the moft pleafing and expreffive manner; 
each ftroke of his pencil was equally perfect, full of inven- 
tion, and of new ideas, his genius was inexhauftible. The 
model of facred mufic, and in the theatre inimitable ! a man 
who commanded our affections, not only by his talents, but 
by his virtues, of friend{hip, probity, and patriotifm; no 
man was ever fo univerfally lamented by the whole nation, 
from the king, to the loweit of his fubjeGs.? @ritifehe 
Wriete uber die Tonfunf. 1. Wand. Werlin 1760. 

Now, to reverfe the medal; it is denied, by the other 
party, thas Graun was the creator of his own tafte, which 
is the tafte of Vinci; they deny, that he is ever pompous 
or terrible, but fay, that an even tenor runs through all his 
works, which never reach the fublime, though the tender 
and graceful are frequently found in them ; they are equally 
unwilling to fubfcribe to his great invention, or the origina- 
Lty of his ideas; and think that {till more perfe€@t models 
of facred mufic may be f in the choruffes of Handel, 
and -the airs and duos of Pergolefiand Jomelli: nor can they 
well comprehend, kow that compofer can be called inimitable, 
who is himfelf an imitator. 

We have recently examined the {cores of Graun’s operas, 
and fee no reafon for changing the opinion which we formed 
30 years ago. “Fle was certainly a great mafter, elegant in 
his melodies, rand correct and regular in his harmony $ but 
if any one of his operas wére now to be revived, it would be 
thought in want of variety and fire. 

During the life of his ¢reat and illuftrious patron, he was 
revered as much at Berlin as Handel in England; both 
great men, moft affuredly ; bat much difcrimination is ne- 
eeflary in drawing a parallel between them. Handel formed 
his flyle on the beft models of the old fchool, at the time of 
its greatelt perfeGtion; fuch as Cariffimi, Colonna, Aleff. 
Scarlatti, Steffani and Corelli; Graun on that of the in- 
ventor of the new ftyle, Vinci# who, though extremely and 
gully admired for the grace and elegance of his melodies, 
the fimplicity of his accompanitnent, and the facility and 
clearnefs of his ityle in general, has‘been far furpafled by 
Perolefi, Jomelli, Piccini, Sacchini, and Paefiello. Ger- 
fiany is perhaps more obliged to Graun for fmoothing, 
fimphfying, and polithing the rough, laboured, and inelegant 
ityle of their old mafters, than to any Italians that have been 
employed at the imperial court or at Drefden, to fet. thé 
dramas of Apoltolo Zeno and Metaftafio. Handel had 
more f{pirit and invention, and Graun more polifh and refine- 
ment, - Handel was wholly unrivalled in the country where 
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he fpent the greateft part of his life ;, but Graun had a riva? 
in the Roman Catholic courts, in the celebrated Haffe, his 
countryman, whofe compofitions were as much in circula- 
tion and favour all over Europe, as thofe of Vinci and Per- 
golefi. Thofe of Graun feem wholly confined to Germany, 
and almoft to the court of Berlin; nor do we ever remember 
to have heard Mara fing one of his airs in England, though 
during many years fhe performed the principal female parts 
in his operas at Berlin. His Ze Deum was firlt appomted to 
be performed at the concert of ancient mufic in 1786, by 
the late duke of Leeds, then marquis of Caermarthen, and 
it has continued a ftock piece ever fince. - Many of his duets, 
and his €od Befu are admirable compofitions, and he cer- 
tainly deferves to be ranked very high among the great 
matters of the laft century. 

Gravy, Joun Gort is, brother of the above compofery 
and concert-mafter to his late Pruffian majefty, Frederick IT. 
his admirers at Berlin, fay that “ he was one of the greateft 
performers on the violin of his time, and moit affuredly, a 
compofer of the firft rank; his overtures and fymphonies 
are majeitic, and his concertos are maiter-pieces, particularly 
thofe for two violins, in which he has united the moft agree~ 
able melody with all the learning that the art of counter- 
point can boaft; he has likewife frequently fet the Salve 
Regina, and compofed maffes, which are rendered grand 
and noble by fimplicity and good meledy, even in. the moft 
laboured parts.” Lali". 

But lefs quarter is granted to this mafter, by the admirers 
of more modern mutic, than to his brother; they often find 
his overtures and fymphonies too like thofe of Lulli, and 
too full of notes to produce any other effect, when played 
at Berlin, than that of itunning the hearers: and in his con- 
certos and chureh mufic, when that is not the cafe, the 
length of each movement is more immoderate, than Chriftian 
patience can endure. 

Perhaps the truth may lie between thefe two opinions 
and with refpeét to the chapel-mafler Graun, it fhould be 
remembered, that he was feldom allowed to follow the bent 
of his own genius, ’ 

GRAUNT, Jonny, born April 24, 1620, was brought 
up to the trade of a haberdafher, but by his good 
fenfe and integrity im bufinefs he acquired the elteem 
of his fellow citizens, fo as to be cleCted into the common 
council of the city of London. ‘The bills of mortality, 
which were annually laid before this body, led Mr. 
Graunt to turn his attention te the fcience of political arith- 
metic. From very fmall beginnings he celleed a large 
body of materials, from which he compofed a work entitled 
« Natural and Political Obfervations made upon the Bills of 
Mortality.’’ This work was well received by the publics 
and pafied through feveral editions: it obtained likewife for 
the author an admiffion mto the Royal Society, upon the 
particular recommendation of the king, who gave it in 
particular charge to thofe concerned, that if they found. 
any more fuch tradefmen, they fkould be fure to admit 
them all. ft is generally fuppofed that Mr. Graunt- 
received valuable affiftance from fir W. Petty; but the 
ityle is fuch as might be expeGted from a plain citizen, 
and the tabular form, prefenting at one view the general 
refults of a number of important facts, was a thought 
effentially leading to all the conclufions which have fince 
been eftablifhed relative to thefe fubjeés. After he 
retired from bufinefs, he was admitted a truitee for fir Wil- 
liam Backhoufe, into the management of the New River 
Company, which, with the unlucky circumitance of his 
being a convert to popery, gave cccafien to the groundlefs — 
calumny of his having had a hand in the great fire of London, 

The 
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The flory, thouch given by Burnet, is abundantly refuted 
by the writers of the Bicgraphia Britannica. Mr. Graunt 
continued his application to his ftudies, and made large ad- 
‘ditions to his “ Obfervations’? but two years before his 
death, which happened on the 18th of April, 1674. He was 
buried at St. Dunttan’s Weft, and many of the moft eminent 
and ingenious perfons of that time, among whom was fir Wil- 
liam Petty, paid their laft refpets to his memory. He left be- 
hind him a difcourfe upon the advance of the excife, and fome 
papers on religious topics, which have not been publifhed. 
Tt muft be mentioned to his honour, that immediately after 
the publication of his book, Lewis MIV. or his minifters, 
enacted a law to enforce the moit exact regifter of births and 
burials that was to be found any where in Europe. Biog. 
Brit. 

GRAUPEN, aterm ufed by the German miners to ex- 
prefs the refiduum of any ore after the regulus, or metalline 
part, isrun from it. Thus the ores of bifmuth leave behind 
them, after the rerulus is melted off, an earthy fubflance, 
called bifmuth graupen, with which, mixed with flints and 
an alkali, they make a kind of fmalt, not diftinguifhable from 
the true fmalt made from cobalt. Phil. T'ranf. N° 390. 


GRAUSTONE. See Greystronr. 
GRAUWACKE. See Tranjfition Rocks. 


GRAY, Tuomas, in Biography, a diftinguifhed Enelith 
poet, defcended from very refpeCtable citizens of London, 
was born in Cornhill, December the 26th, 1716. His 
“grandfather was a confiderab'e merchant ; but his father, 
Mr.Philip Gray, was of an indolent and referved temper; and 
therefore diminifhed rather than increafed his paternal for- 
tune. He had many children, of whom Thomas, the fubject 
of thefe memoirs, was the fifth: all of them except himfelf 
died in their infancy, and he is faid to have narrowly efcaped 
fuffocation, owing to a too great fullaefs of blood, which 
-deftroyed the reft, and he would certainly have been cut off 
as early, had nof his mother, with a courage remarkable for 
one of her fex, ventured to open a vein with her own hand, 
which inftantly removed the paroxy{m. He was probably 
deftined for a profefiion, and accordingly fent to Eton 
{chool to acquire the fundamental ftock of claffical literature. 
Here he was placed under the immediate care of Mr. Antrobus, 
~ his mother’s brother, at that time one of the affitant matters, 
and likewife a fellow of St Peter’s college, Cambridge, to 
which place Mr. Gray removed, and was admitted a pen- 
fioner in the year-1734. Of his refidence at Cambridge few 
‘memorials are recorded; he feemis rather to have cultivated 
a literary tafte in filence, than to have had any aim at public 
diflin@ion. He neverthelefs appeared as a poet among the 
univerfity congratulators of the prince of Wales’s marriage, 
and his verfes were admitted to be the beft of the academical 
colleétion. His letters, during this period, to Mr. Welt, 
which are printed by Mr. Mafon, fhew that he had little re- 
verence for the graver ftudies, or for the dignified perfonages 
of the place, and that he had acquired that claffic fattidiouf- 
“nefs which was the permanent feature in his character. He 
quitted college in 1738, and occupied a fet of chambers in 
the Inner Temple, with the avowed intention of fludying the 
law: A Latin ode, addreffed upon this eccafion to Mr. Welt, 
who had the fame purpofe in view, exhibits ina ftriking man- 
ner the afcendancy which the poet pofleffed in his mind over 
the ideal lawyer ; and on the invitation which Mr. Walpole 
gave him to be the companion of his travels, he laid afide this 
intention, and never after refumed it. “hey fet out in the 
fpring, and his letters from the different ftages of his pro- 
grefs, are a proof of the intelligent curiofity with which 
he viewed all the flriking objects of art and nature, and the 
manners and habits of mankind, hus,-in his letter from 
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Amiens, he defcribes every thing that he faw on the road, 
paints in vivid colours what was remarkable in the feveral 
towns through which he pafled; and he adds, that «on 
every hillock is a windmill, a crucifix, ora Virgin Mary 
drefled in flowers, and a fir‘enet robe; one fees not many 
people or carriages on the road; now and then a {trolling 
friar, a countryman with a great muff, or a woman riding 
altride on a little afs, with thort petticoats, and a great 
head-drefs of blue wool.”? They travelled through France, 
crofied the Alps, vilited the principal towns of Italy as far 
as Naples, returned to Florence, and in the {pring of 1741 
proceeded for Venice. Upon their way thither the two 
companions fell into a difasreement, which occafioned their 
feparation Of this unfortunate incident the biographer 
fays, “ Mr. Walpole enjoins me to charge himfelf with the 
chief blame in their quarrel ; coufeffing that more attention 
and complaifance, more deference to a warm friendfhip, fu- 
perior judgment and prudence, might have prevented a rup- 
ture that gave much unealinefs to them both, and a lafiiny 
concern to the furvivor ; though, in the year 1744, a re- 
conciliation was effected between them.’? Mr.Gray, with 
his own very moderate refources, finifhed the reft of the 
tour, and arrived in England in September 1741, two 
months previoufly to the death of his father. He now re- 
turned to academic retirement at Cambridge. In the follow- 
ing year he had the misfortune to lofe his friend Mr. Welt, 
the confident of his fentiments and partner of his ftudies. 
The death of this hopeful young man left a vacancy in Mr. 
Gray’s heart, which was never after fupplied. -He hed an 
ambition to excelin Latin peetry, but was convinced that 
lafting fame could only be acquired by works accordant 
to the general tafte of his countrymen. He made many 
noble beginnings of poems, which, if he had pofeffed per- 
feverance enough to have completed them, would have re- 
dounded to his immortal honour. In the year 1742, he 
took the degree of bachelor of civil Jaw, a circumftance 
which gave kim every neceflary privilege for improving an 
univerfity refidence, and he fat down to a courfe of reading, 
which he purfued with the diligence of anex2& critic. For 
feveral years his exquifite learning and high, poetic talents 
were known to but a very few of his moft intimate friends. 
In 1747 he publifhed his «¢ Ode on the difant. Profpe& of 
Eton College ;?? and in 1751 his “ Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard,”? was fent into the world without the 
author’s name. Few .poems were ever fo popular; it has 
pafled through aa almoft indefinite number of editions, and is 
at this moment one of the moft favourite produtions of the 
Britihh mufe. Ithas been tranflated into Latin and Greek 
verfe. In 1753 Gray buried his mother, to whom he had 
always behaved with true filial duty and affection, and on 
her tomb he wrote, ‘* the tender mother of many children, 
one of whom alone had the misfortune to furvive her?’ At 
coilege he was, on account of fome peculiarity in his man- 
ners, fubject to the boifterous tricks of a few riotous young 
men of fortune, who took a pleafure in difturbing and alari- 
ing him; he made remonftrances on the fubjeét to the heads 
of the houfe, which not producing the effect which he anti- 
cipated, he removed his refidence to Pembroke Hail in 1756, 
and in the fucceeding year he was, on the death of Cibber, 
offered the poft of poet laureat, which he declined. His 
motive for refuting this office could not have been throug! 
any doubt of his being adequate to its duties, for in the fame 
year he fhewed what he was capable of doing asa lyric poet 
by the publication of his two principal odes, entitled « Qu 
the Progrefs of Poefy ;? and ‘* The Bard.’ It would in- 
deed have been moft lamentable that a man of his genius 
and independent mind fhould haye heen fettered by the obli- 
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gation of producing periodical o' lations of court incenfe. 
‘The odes juit mentioned were much lefs popular than the 
elegy : many could not underftand them, fome ridiculed 
‘them, and in general they were more the objects of altonifh- 
ment than of rapturous feeling; neverthelefs, among per- 
fons of real literary tafte, they raifed the author’s poetical 
charater to a level with that of the firfl poets of his country. 
Inthe year 1759, Mr. Gray varied the aniformity of his 
life by a refidence, which continued three years, in lodgings 
near the Britifh Mufeum, chiefly for the purpofe of confult- 
ing curious books and manufcripts in that great national re- 
politory. In 1765 he took a journey into Scotland for 
“his health, was introduced to the moift eminent literati in 
that country, and fed his imagination with thofe fcenes of 
natural fublimity and beauty which no maa was better qua- 
lified to'tafte, and to improve. He had, previoufly to this, 
fought for the profefforthip of modern hiltory at Cambridge, 
but either his application was too late, or the patron, lord 
Bute, had other interefts to ferve 5 it was given to another 
candidate. A-fecond yaecancy occurred in 1768, when it 
was cenferred upon him, unfeheited and unexpected, in the 
moit handfome way poffible, by the duke of Grafton, who, 
notwithftanding fome defeéts in the former part of his hfe, 
has always been capable of deing noble things in a noble 
manner. The place was worth 400/. per ana. and Gray 
madea voluntary return for the favour by an “ Ode to 
‘Mufic,” for the inftallation of that nobleman, as chancellor 
of the univerfityin 1769. His new office laid him under an 
obligation to fome exertions ? he might indeed have fheltered 
himfelf by the example of his predeceffors, and received the 
emoluments without paying any regard to its duties, but 
the idea of retaining a perfe&t finecure did not accord with 
histemper ; he immediately fet about preparing for active 
fervice, he fketched an admirable plan for his inauguration 
fpeech, in which, after enumerating the preparatory and 
auxiliary ftudies requifite, as ancient hiftory, geography, 
chronology, &c. he defeended to the authentic fources 
of the fcience, fuch as public ‘treaties; tate records, pri- 
vate correfpondence cf ambaifadors, &c. He alfo drew up 
and laid before the duke of Grafton, three different fchemes 
for regulating the method of choofing pupils privately to be 
inftructed: by him, which were highly approved, and if he 
had been accuftomed, by general habits, to thofe exercifes 
which he felt would have been beneficial to the improvement 
ef his pupils, much might have been expected from his 
je&ures, but with a mind replete with the flores of know- 
ledge, ancient and modern, he was totally unable, through the 
baneful efe&s of habitual literary indolence, to bring his vat 
acquifitions to ufe on demand ; and after many uneafy ftrug- 
gies, he proceeded no farther than to fketch out a plan. 
His health was indeed rapidly om the decline ; low {pinits, 
««the indolent fcholar’s familiar malady,” ferzed him; an 
irregular hereditary gout made more frequent attacks than 
raal on his feeble conftitution: at length a fudden naufea, 
h which he was affe&ted while dining in the College Hall, 
ed that the difeafe had left the extremities and 
hed itfelf in the ftomach. He died July 30th 1771, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He was fenlible to the 
lafty and aware, through the whole of the difeafe, of his 
great danger, but exprefled no vilible conce:n at the thoughts 
of his approaching diffolution. With a warm imagination, 
Mr. Gray had cool affections, and a calm fedate dilpofition. 
He was attentive trom ecouomy, yet wholly void of avarice : 
lie was generous, even when his circumt{lances were the motft 
warrow. He was careful of himfelf, and fo timorous, that 
it is allerted, fome of the fineft views in a tour to the Lakes 
elsaped him, becaufe te did not -choofe to venture to thafe 
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{pots whence they were to be feen. 'Fhis want of perfonaf 
courage is a fingular contraft with the manly and martial 

ftrains of his poetry. In morals he was temperate, upy 

right, and a conitant friend to virtue. His religious opinions 

were not known, but he always abhorred the diffemination 

of fcepticifm and infidelity. Few men of his reputation 
have had lefs vanity, and he bore-with good-humour and 

eafy negligence all the criticifms upon his compofitions. 

The learning of our poet was general and deep: it com- 

prifed almoft every topic of human enquiry, excepting what 
belonged to the fciences properly fo called. As a poet his: 
name muft defcend to the lateft pofterity, at leaft, as long 

as there is tafte enough left to feel and enjoy elegant 
writing. No one appears to have poffeffed more of that 
faculty of poetical perception which diftinguifhes among ail 
the objeéts of art and nature what are fitteit for the poet’s 
ufe, together with the power of difplaying them im their 
richeft colours. According to a critic, Mr. Gray ‘did 
not excel in pure invention, neither is he highly pathetic or 
fublime, but he is fplendid, lefty, and energetic ; generally 

corre¢t, and richly harmonious. Though lyric poetry is that 
in which he has chiefly exercifed himfelf, he was capable of 
varying his manner to fuit any fpecies of compofition. Per- 
haps he was beit of all qualified for the moral and didactic, 
if we may judge from his noble fragment of * An Effay on 
the Alliance of Education and Government.””? As a writer 
of Latin verfe he is perhaps furpaffed by few in claflic pro- 
priety. His letters are entertaining and inftructive; free 
from all parade ; they poflefs a fund of pleafantry, which will 
ever render them popular among thofe of his countrymen, 
who are at all imbued with the principles of literary tafte. 
By a friend who has defcribed his character it is faid that 
“ perhaps he was the-moit learned man in Europe; he was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of 
fcience, and that not fuperficially but thoroughly. He knew- 
every branch of hiftory both uatural and civil, and had read 
all the original hiftorians of England, France, and Italy ; and 
was a great antiquarian. Criticifm, metaphyfics, morals, and 
politics, made a principal part of his plan of fludy; 
voyages and travels of all forts were his favourite amufe- 
ment, and he had a fine tafte in painting, prints, architeéture, 
and gardening: with fuch a fund of knowledge, his conver- 
fation muft have been equally inftructive and entertaining ; 
but he was alfo a good man, a well bred man, a man of 
virtue and humanity. There is no character without fome 
fpeck, fome imperfection ; and I think the greateft defeét in 
his, was an aflectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, 
and a vifible faitidioufnefs or contempt and difdain of his ip- 
feriors in fcience. He alfo had in fome degree that weak- 
nefs which difgufted Voltaire fo much in Mr. Congreve : 

though he feemed to value others chiefly according to the 
progrefs they had made in knowledge, yet he could not bear 
to be confidered himfelf merely as a man of letters; and 

though without birth, or fortune, or flation, his defire was 
to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman.’” 
Mafon’s Life and Letters of Gray, four vols. 8vo. 1778. 

Gray, or Grey, a mixed cclour, partaking of the two 
extremes, black and white. In dyeing, many of the 
varieties of grey, iron-grey, flate colour, &c. are given by 
proceffes, in general, fimilar to thofe for black, but with. 
imaller quantities of ihe ingredients, and efpecially a fhorter 
time of immerfion. They are often finifhed with a weak 
bath of weld, cochineal, Brazil-weod, and other livelier 
colours to give fome particular tints. 

Inthe AZanege they make feveral forts of grays: as the 
branded or blackened gray, which has fpots quite black, dif- 
perfed here and there. The cappled gray, which has f{pgts 
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of a darker colour than the reft of the body. The /igh or 
fillver gray, wherein there is but a fmall mixture of black 
hairs. The fad or iron gray, which has but a {mall mixture 
of white. And the drownifh or fandy-coloured gray, where 
there are bay-coloured hairs mixed with the black. 

Gray, in Zoology, a name given in fome counties of Eng- 
land to the badger. = 

Gray is alfo ufed in fome places for a fpecies of wild- 
duck, more commonly known by the name of the gadwall. 
See Duck. 

Gray, in Geography, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diltri¢t, in the department of the Upper Sadne, 
feated on the Sadne, which is navigable by boats to Lyons, 
whither the inhabitants fend grain and iron, the chief 
articles of their commerce. The place contains 5009, and 
the canton 13,825 inhabitants, on a territory of 215 kilio- 
metres, in 26 communes. N. lat. 477 27’. E. long. 53° 
4o!. 

Gray, a poft-town of America, in Cumberland county 
and {tate of Maine; 15 miles N.W. from-Portland. The 
townfhip was incorporated in 1778, and contains 987 in- 
habitants. 

Gray's Bay, a bay on theN. fide of the river Columbia, 
in New Georgia. N. lat. 46° 19'. W. long. 236 22'. 

Gray’s Creek, ariver of Virginia, which runs into James 
river. N. lat. 37°38’. W. long. 76° 56’. 

Gray’s Harbour, a port or bay on the W. coaft of North 
America, examined and defcribed by Mr. Whitbey. The 
furrounding fhores are low and apparently fwampy, with 
falt-marfhes ; the foil isa thin mixture of red and white fand 
over a bed of ftones and pebbles. At a {mall diftance from 
the water fide, the country is covered with wood, chiefly 
pines of an inferior ftunted growth. ‘The number of Indians 
tahabiting this place were eflimated at about 100; they 
fpoke the Nootka language, though it did not feem to be 
their native tongue, and they appeared to vary in little or 
no refpect from thofe people occafionally feen. N. lat. 47”. 
E. long. 236° 7!. 

GRAYLING, or Umeer, the Englifh name for the 
fith called by authors thymallus, and thymus, and by Artedi 
made a fpecies of corregonus, and the Saumo ¢hymallus of 
Linneus, which fee. 

It is caught in the freflr rivers and clear rapid ftreams, 
-chiefiy in the mountainous counties of England, and in the 
like fituations in Germany, and other kingdoms, and is one 
of the fineft talted of all the frefh-water fifh. It is common 
in Lapland, where the guts of it are ufed inftead of rennet 
to make cheefe, which they get from the milk of the rein- 


deer. It is a voracious fith, rifes freely to the fly, and will 
‘very eagerly take a bait. It feeds on worms, and {pawns in 
May. 


GRAYSON, in Geography, a county of Virginia in the 

upper waters of the Great Kanhawa. It contains 3742 
-free inhabitants, and 170 flaves. Its form is triangular ; 
the longeit line being about 50 miles, and its greateft breadth 
or5 miles. It is mountainous, abounding with timber and 
iron ore; and two {ets of iron-works are erected init: about 
a fifth partis arable. The court houfe is in N. lat. 36°35', 
259 miles S.W. of Richmond. 

GRAZALEMA, atownof Spain, about rf mile from 
the borders of the province of Granada, built partly on the 
fide, and partly on the top of a mountain. Mott of the 
inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of woollen and 
eoarfe cioths, and alfo of crucibles. Their number is about 
§COO. ‘ 

GRAZIANI, Anron-Manta, in Biography, a bifhop 
-and clegant writer, was born of a diilinguithed family at 
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Porgo-fan-Sepolcro, in Tufcany, about the year 1937. 
Having obtained a good knowledge of grammatical learning 
at Friuli under the celebrated Abftemio, he was fent to 
Padua to ftudy the law. In 1560 he vifited Rome, and was 
kindly patronized by Commendone, afterwards cardinal. 
He accompanied this friend, between whom and himfetf 
there was an unalterable attachment, in all his journeys into 
Germany and Poland, and refufed to quit him, though fo- 
licited with great promifes by Henry of Valois, at that time 
king of the latter country. After the death of Commen- 
done in 1584, he was made fecretary to pope Sixtus V., 
and took a confiderable fhare in the election of Cle- 
ment VIII. who, in 1592, in gratitude for his fervices, 
created him bifhop of Amelia, and fent him as his nuncio to 
the Italian princes and fkates, in order to unite them in a@ 
league againit the Turks. When at Venice, he prevented 
that republic from declaring in favour of Cefar d’Ette arter 
the demife of Alphonfo II. duke of Ferrara. In 1598 he 
retired to his fee, where he remained, till his death in 161£,. 
mott affiduoufly employed in the duties of his high office. 
Asan author Graziani is known by the following works,. 
* De Bello Cyprio,” lib. v. gto. 16243; “ A Hiltory of the 
War of Cyprus:’? “De Vita Commendoni, Cardinalis,"" 
which was intended as a tribute of gratitude and affection to 
his deceafed friend and patron: “ De Cafibus adverfis Vi- 
rorum illuftrium,’’ and a collection of fynodal ordinances. 
In 1745 the public were prefented witha curious pofthumous 
work of this author, entitled « De Scriptis Invita Minervay 
ad Aloyfium T’ratrem,” lib. xx. in which he not only gives 
an account of his own life and writings, but that of his 
native town and family ; of his brother’s travels, and of the 
public affairs in which he was engaged. Moreri. ? 

Graztant, D. Bonivacto pA Marino, maettro di capella 

f the Jefuits’ chapel and feminary at Rome, was a very 
voluminous compofer of facred mufic and cantatas, who 
flourifhed from the year 1650 to 1678. Padre Martini has 
given the following lilt of his ecclefiattical publications ; 
three books of pfalms for five voices, a due cori, or for two 
choirs; publifhed at Rome 1652 and 1670. Mafles a 5 
Rome, 1671. Six books of motets, for 1, 2, 3,4, 5 and 6 
voices; Rome, from 1651 to 1671; antiphons, for the. 
bleffed virgin Mary, for 4, 5 and 6 voices, Rome, 1665. 
Refponf. della Settin. fanta, Rome, 1663. Litanie for 3,-4, 
5, and 8 voices, Rome 1675. Sacred and moral compofi- 
tions, for 1, 2, 3 and 4 voices, 1678. Of his cantatas, 
though none are mentioned in this litt, yet the number of 
them, that have been preferved in MS. collections of old 
mufte, is equal to thofe of Cariffimi, Celli, and Luigi Rofl, 
particularly in the Britifh Mufeum ;, Dr. Aldridge’s collec- 
tion of mufic in the library of Chrilt-church, Oxford; Dr. 
Buarney’s Collect. &c. 

GRAZIER, in Agriculture, a term commonly applied” 
to fuch farmers as are engaged in the art and bufinefs of 
fattening various forts of live ftock on patture and other 
grafs-lands. That this fort of bufinefs may be managed 
to the belt poffible advantage, the grazier fhould have a 
perfect knowledge of the nature, properties, and value of 
all forts of cattle and fheep flock, as well as of the qua— 
lity of the ground on which they ave to be fed, and of 
the molt proper methods of fuiting them to each other. 
And he fhould alfo be well informed concerning the na-- 
ture and’ flates of markets in general. It. is obvious that 
upon thefe being well underftood and properly regarded,, 
much of the fuccefs of this fort of farming. bufinefs mult 
depend, as thereby proper advantage may be taken, not 
only of fairs and markets, bwt a variety of. other necef— 
fary: circumttances, 
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The markets for the fale of fat flock, efpecially thofe 
of the neat cattle and fheep kinds, are generally as high 
about the end of April as at any other period of the year, 
in confequence of the fupply, at that feafon of the year, 
being only had from cake or corn-fed ammals, net one 
farmer in a thoufand having then any fort ot winter green 
food remaining. On this account fuch beaits or fheep as 
are really fat at that time are fure to fetch a good price 
in the markets, and particularly at Suuthheld. With the 
latter animals, however, the cafe is, in fome inftances, Ta- 
ther different as to thofe farmers who are good providers : 
{pring food is now beginning to be ready, though feldom 
in fuch plenty, from the number of bad managers, as to 
reduce the markets in any great degree. } 

The inexperienced grazier {hould confequently fully weigh 
and confider the different modes in which he may be able 
to difpofe of his fat ftock to the greatelt advantage. The 
firft and principal place to which his attention will be di- 
reGted, will probably be Smithfield market, efpecially for 
the more fouthern graziers. If he be fituated ina dittrict 
that is divided into {mall or middling fized farms, and in 
which the farmers are commonly in the regular practice 
of employing diftrict drovers, in whom proper confidence 
can be placed, he will of neceflity be as fafe as his neigh- 
bours, and may not have reafon for any particular caution. 
This mode is very common in the ealtern part of the county 
of Norfolk. Where he occupies a very large farm, what- 
ever the nature of it may be, whether an arable grazing 
one, as is cultomary in Weit Norfolk, or a grafs grazing 
one, as in the county of Lincoln, on a feale that enables 
him to fend many droves in a pretty regular manner to 
his falefman, he may fafely truft to him; as the ufual con- 
fidence and integrity of trade molily take place in fuch 
cafes. But it mult be obferved, that it 1s feldom the cafe 
that the grazicr who fends eccafionally or accidentally a 
Jot of fat beafts or fheep to Smithfield market, gets as fair 
a price for them as his great neighbour, _who is in con- 
ftant dealing, gets the fame day, or his little one, whofe 
ftock took the fame chance through the roeans of a confi- 
dential drover. ‘The perfon who thus drops in a lot, out 
of the regular courfe of his bufinefs, is {carcely ever fatishied 
with the treatment he meets. And there is, without doubt, 
emuch truth in the remark, in confequence of the frequency 
of its being made by perfons from different places. 

On this accouut the inexperienced grazier hould con- 
fider the circumi{tance well, and try the country butchers, 
in order to feel his way through the difficulty as well as 
he can, provided his farm be of fuch a fize, and in {uch 
a fituation, as to lay him cpen to its influence and effects. 

In the bufinefs of grazing, great advantage mey be de- 
rived, by thofe who have not had much experience, from 
the frequent weighing of the animals while alive ; as by a 
comparifon of the hving with the dead weight, in fuch 
cafes, as when they are killed in their own neighbourhoods, 
they may foon become able to judge, with a tolerable degree 
of correctnefs, of the dead weight of any common hized 
beaft, of which they have afcertamed the weight while in 
the living ftate. And where the lying weight has been 
taken from tables of admeafurement, fuch as thofe com- 
pofed by Banter, they may compare the refult in a pretty 
exact way. t 

“The work of afcertaining the living weight in theep, calves, 
hogs, and other finglar kinds of animals, may be cflected in 
a fimple and eafy manner, merely by the contrivance of 
a fort of cage or large covered bafket, with a door at each 
end for their reception and.difcharges, to which is attached 
a pair of large ftcelyardry fo as to fhew the weight, 
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The frequent weighing of the fattening flock fhews the 
grazier the different degrees of progrefs which tke animals 
have made in different periods and fituations, as well as what 
the effe€ts of different forts of food are upon them; what 
changes may be neceffary in it, and when it may be the moft 
proper to fell, provided the markets fhould be fuitable. In 
fhort, a fort of confidence is in this way gained by the gra= 
zier, that could not be readily acquired in any other 
manner. 

But affiitance of this nature is not by any means neceflary 
for fuch graziers as have been long accuftomed to the hand- 
ling and judging of the weights cf animals, as they ean in 

eneral form tolerably correét opinions by the eye and the 
Ea in confequence of fuch long experience; though it 
not unfrequently happens that they are deceived, the beails 
turning much better and heavier than they had imagined. 
It has, indeed, been remarked that, let the grazier be as ex- 
perienced as he may in buying and felling, as well as in judg- 
ing by the hand and the eye, the butcher will beat him, from 
having been able to bring the live to the teft of the dead 
weight, in fuch a variety of different initances, as muft sender 
his judgment perfet. The grazier, though he cannat 
therefore equal him, may, in a great meafure, approximate 
to him by means of frequent careful weighing of the living 
animals. 

It muft of courfe appear evident that it is a matter of 
great confequence for the ftock farmer, to make himfelf, as 
foon as poflible, perfeCily converfant with this part of his” 
bulinefs, as without it he mutt be liable to be greatly deceived 
in his dealings. é : 

GRAZING, the practice of feeding and pafluring 
down grafs-lands with different forts of live flock, with 
the intention of improving and rendering them fit for the 
market. It is a fort of management that cannot be carried 
on to much advantage, except in thofe ditriGs where the 
quantity of pafture land 1s confiderable, and of a fuitable 
quality for the purpofe, or where the value of the produce 
of fuch fward land is but fmall in comparifon with the 
ftock which is fed upon it. 

There are particular diftdts in different parts of the king- 
dom that are much more in this fyftem of farming than 
others, as is exemplified by thofe of the counties of Lincoln 
and Leiceiler, in the middle part of the ifland, Somerfet, 
Glouceiler, &c. in the weft, and Romney marfh, &c. in 
the fouth. 

But there are tracts of grazing ground of more or lefs 
extent in molt of the counties of the kingdom. 

It is well remarked that there are certain fituations as 
well as defcriptions of patture ground on which this methed 
of farming may be had recourfe te with better profits, and 
more fuccefs than that of any branch of the dairying fyitem. 
"This mutt be the cafe in all thofe diltri¢ts where the propor- 
tion of land in the {tate of tillage is yery {mall in comparifon 
to that of the pafture kind, confequently the price of pro- 
duce of the grafs fort trifling in comparifon to that of the 
fat flock. In all fuch diltri¢ts of the kingdom where the 
grafs-lands are of fo fine and rich a quality, as to be ca- 
pable of fattening large bullocks or other cattle, this fyitem 
may be had recourfe to with much fuccefs and profit, and is 
perhaps the beit application to which the lands can be applied, 
as is fully thewn by fuch diftri€ts being moilly under fome 
management or other of this nature. ; i 

It may be obferved that the art of grazing to advantage de- 
pends upon a variety of circumftances, fuch as thofe of the 
nature and quality of the grounds, the propriety of the 
management of them in refpect to feeding down, changing, 
and {hutting them up; the properly adapting the ftock to 
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them in quantity, fize, and quality ; the judgment of the 
grazier not only in felecting fuch as are at fuitable for the 
purpofe and moft difpofed to fatten, but in obtaining them, 
where they are to be purchafed, at fuch prices as that they 
may pay well for keeping ; and difpofing of them, when fat- 
tened, at their full value and advantage. 

It has been ftated, by Mr. Kent, that the ftocking of land 
with proper cattle is one of the niceft parts of the fcience 
of farming. Where nature is left to herfelf, the always pro- 
duces animals fuitable to her vegetation, from the {malleft 
fheep on the Welfh mountains to the largeft fort in the 
Lincolnfhire marthes ;- from the little hardy bullock in the 
northern highlands to the noble ox in the richeit paftures in 
Somerfetfhire, But good hufbandry admits of our increaf- 
ing the value of the one in proportion to that of the other. 
Land improved enables us to keep a better fort of flock, 
which fhews the double return the earth makes for any judi- 
cious attention or labour we beftow upon it. The true 
wifdom of the occupier is beft fhewn in preferving a due 
equilibrium between this improvement of his land and ftock. 
They go hand in hand, and if he negleét the one, he cannot 
avail himfelf of the other. It fhould, therefore, be firlt 
confidered what kind of cattle, or other forts of ttock, will 
anfwer the purpofe beft, on the particular defcription of 
land upon which they are to be grazed ; and next, what forts 
may pay the molt in the confumption of the produce. 

“ In general, it will probably be found, that upon ftrong 
florid paftures of the drieft kinds, the large forts of cattle, 
with fome of the larger breeds: of fheep, will be the moit 
fuitable ftock ; but that where the grafs-lands are neither 
fo luxuriant nor fo dry, and upon turnip-lands, the {mall 
Englifh, Welth, or Scotch cattle, with fome of the {mall 
breeds of theep, will be molt profitable. Thus, as different 
forts of grafs-land and different kinds of produce feem in 
point of profit to require different defcriptions of animals 
to feed upon and confume their produce, it is of much im- 
portance to be at fome pains to make the bett and moft fuitable 
application.”? And in cafes where the grazier breeds his own 
ck: he will have little difficulty in feleCting fuch of the 
different kinds as are the moft adapted to his views ; but 
where the animals are to be purchafed in, which mult moft 
frequently be the cafe, more care and circum{pection will be 
neceflary. It will be proper, though a difficult tafk, to 
make achoice of fuch as have been well kept and are in a 
thriving condition ; as when they have been iflinted in their 
food, and have the contrary appearance, ttey feldom do fo 
well for the ufes of the grazier. It will hkewife be of advan- 
tage to have them from fituations tn whichthe lands are inferior 
in point of richnefs. It is noticed by fome, that many farmers 
have found great advantage in buying fheep from the pooretft 
fpots, as they generally thrive moft when they come into a 
richer pafture, like trees which endure tran{planting the bet- 
ter for coming froma poor nurfery. They likewife think that 
they endure folding and penning better than fheep which are 
bred ona more luxuriant foil. And they are certainly right, 
in thefe obfervations. But, with ref{pect to the notion which 
farmers are apt to entertain, that ali kinds of fheep willnot 
endure penning, they labour under an error. It is believed 
that all lean or ftore-fheep are the better for being folded. 
They aré generally more healthy ; and, above all other ad- 
vantages, this one is certainly obtained by it ; when fuch 
fheep are put to fatten they thrive much better and fatter, 
as oxen do that have been moderately worked. But where the 
grazing-lands are very moilt, fheep are not by any means a 
fort of ftock to be depended upon, as they are extremely 
Jiable to become difeafed. 

In addition to thefe points, it is neceffary to have confider- 


able regard to the qualities or properties of the kinds of 
animals, whatever they may be, in the intention of graz- 
ing them with profit ; thofe kinds, whether of cattle or fheep, 
which have the property of keepiag themfelves fat, or in 

tolerably full condition, by the leaft confumption or expendi- 
ture of food, being conttantly preferred, whatever the fize 

or breed may be, as that is evidently a quality of much 
greater importance to the grazier than that of mere fize, 

confidered in anabftraét manner. It is ftated, that where 
there are fine and rich paftures, the grazier may “ choofe his 
beatts as large as he can find them, provided they are of the 

right breed and fhape; but Jet him always prefer fhape to 

fize; for it will affuredly pay him better ;’? and, that 
‘ thofe who are upon indiferent grafs mull take care to pro-~ 

portion the fize of their beafts to the goodnefs of their paf- 
tures: their cattle kad much better be too {mall than too 

large ; as there are vaft traCts of land that will anfwer in graz- 

ing, which are not good enough to fupport large breeds.” 

And it is not improbable, but that the fame thing may hold 

good in a great degree in regard to'fheep. But in all fuch 

cafes, as where the itock is reared upon the land of the farm, 

which is often a good practice, there can be little difficulty, 

as has been feen, in fixing upon fuch animals as are the mot 

proper in thefe different intentions ; but as it muft often be 

neceflary for the grazing farmer to purchafe his live-ftock at 

fairs and markets, and in other circumftances, much care 

and attention, as well as knowledge, will be required 

for him to accomplifh it in the moit advantageous man- 

ner. 

In a fyftem of Practical Agriculture, lately publifhed, it 
is noticed to be ‘¢ of great importance in this bufinefs to 
provide fuch as have been kept in a proper manner, and are 
in a healthy, improving {tate ; as, where the contrary is the 
cafe, they are difficult, and require a much greater length 
of time to be brought into the {tate proper for fale than 
would otherwife have been neceflary. Itis, perhaps, expe- 
rience alone that can qualify the grazier to form a correct 
judgment in thefe refpeéts ; in general, however, he is led 
to the choice of ftock by no fixed or fcientific principles, but 
by the impreffion the appearances of the animals have upon 
him.” And, it is ftated on the authority of Mr. Marfhall, 
“ that the experienced grazier, who has been accuftomed to 
attend fairs and markets, knows at fight, or by the affiftance 
of the flighte!t touch, whether the animals he is about to pur- 
chafe willfuit him. Their general form and looks pleafe 
him. They are every where clean; have little offal about 
them; their eyes are fall and vivid; their countenances 
brifk ; their flins alive, and their flefh mellow. On the 
whole, they have the refemblance of thofe which have been 
grazed before with fuccefs. Others are rejected, from the 
grazier not having found any fuch as they refemble to have 
done well, but many to have turned out in an unprofitable 
manner.’’ And the writer of the above work conceives, 
that there are certain ‘ principles in this branch of the 
farmer’s bufinefs which may be attended to with great advan 
tage, as the animals have certain points or parts, the proper 
or improper forms of which denote them to be valuable, or 
the contrary, for this purpofe. Thefe are, that the legs 
fhould be fhort in proportion to the fize ef the animal ; the 
back very itraight, broad, and flat ; the lois wide; the 
carcafe deep round, or rather barrel-fhaped below ; the 
fore-quarters round, full, and fpreading ; the bones {mall ; 
the fleth affording an elaftic feel ; the fin thin, and a difpofi- 
tion to fatten well, and on the beft parts. Where thefe 
marks are predominant, the ftock is moftly fuitable for the 
purpofes of the graziers.”” And, “ that where the hair of 
the hide, in fattening cattle, is inclined to curl inftead of 
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being ftradght, they are moit difpofed to thrive. This has 
‘been found to be the cafe in practice in different parts of the 
kingdom,” as has been fhewn in various publications on 
agriculture. 

« In lean beafts alfo, when the hair of the hides is curled, 
they commonly keep themfelves in better condition than 
where the contrary is the cafe. In all cafes a difpofition in 
the animals, of whatever fort they may be, to wildnefs, and 
not remaining quietly in their pattures, forms an infur- 
‘mountable objection in this fyftem of management; as no 
animal ever fatters well that has a tendency to ramble: 
it is quietnefs, feeding quickly, and lying much, that 
Anas the greateft tendency to make them become fat ina 
fhort time ;”’ a faét which is fully confirmed by what hap- 
“pens in the new Leicefter or Difhley breed of fheep, 
which are fo tame and quiet as {carcely to move over a com- 
mon gutter in the pafture. And, ‘from the refult of actual 
‘experiment with four different beats, in which the leait pof- 
ible difference could not be difcovered on the moft minute 
examination, it has been fhewn that too much attention can- 
not be beftowed in the choice of the breed of fattening flock, 
as, though they were in every re{pect the fame im appear- 
ance,’ two, from their fuperior difpofition to fatten, were 
found to afford aprofit in the proportion of fifteen fhi!lings 
the week, while the other two did not yield more than about 
‘five fhillings and ten-pence.’? This fact is recorded in the 
- Annals of Agriculture, and clearly fhews that too much at- 
tention cannot be paid by the grazing farmer to the difcove- 
ry of this propenfity im the itocking of his paiture, or other 
grafs-lands. . 

Notwithftanding it muft often happen that the grazier 
cannot fully avail himfelf of this, from the impoflibility or 
vatt difficulty of procuring fuch animals, and is confequent- 
‘ly under the neceflity of buying in fuch as are more at hand, 
gnd ready for his ufe. 

It is the ufual cuftom in, Leicefterfhire, and the neighbour- 
‘ing dittricts, to have commoaly recourfe to the improved 
Jong-horned breed of cattle, from the animals being found 
to fatten in a ready manner, and to afford good beef. And, 
in the adjoining county of Lincolnfhire, a mixture of the 
large forts, of both the long and fhort-horned breed, are 
had recourfe to as grazing ftock, befides thofe bred in the 
county, and fuch as are brought into it by the Sotch 
drovers. 

On the contrary, in Somerfetfhire, the dark-red fort, or 
Devonfhire breed, has been long much in efteem by the gra- 
“ziers, and have lately {fpread themfelves much into the mid- 
land diftri&s, as Leicefterfhire, Oxfordthire, and Warwick- 
fhire, from the grazing farmers in thefe diftri¢ts finding them 
‘to anftrer upon their pattures more perfectly. And in Suflex, 
“the fame breed is alfo held in confiderable eftimation by the 
farmers, as well as their own variety of it, as they are both 
‘found to fatten kindly, and with confiderable expedition, 
upon their lands, and to have a ready fale in their markets and 
fairs. 

However, in the more arable or tillage diftricts of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, where turnips and artificial graffes are 
more inufe, the Kiloe, Galloway, and other {mall Scotch 
breeds, as well as thofe of the Welfh runt kind, are in pre- 
‘ferable demand, trom their anfwering better on thefe forts of 
food, their more kindly difpofition to fatten, and the excel- 
lent quality of their flesh, which never fails to have a ready 
fale in the London market, where the greateft part of their 
fat flock is fold. But the grazing farmers in the northern 
‘counties have moftly recourfe to their own long-horned breed, 
raifed on the farms, with the different Scotch breeds brought 
into the diftricts, their home fort being in their experience the 


leaft difpofed to take on fat and become faleable. And the 
large Hereford fort, as well as that kind of Welfh cattle 
termed the Glamorgan, are alfo yery advantageous grazing 
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be finifhed with other forts of food. Great numbers of the 
former of thefe forts are purchafed by the graziers rennd 
the metropolis for being fattened or brought confiderably 
forward on the rich gra{s lands, which have been mown for 
hay, and finifhed with other forts of food. Yet the {mall 
breeds of the Scétch, Welth, or other fimilar kinds, may, in 
many cafes of the inferior forts of grazing lands, often be 
the moft beneficial in affording profit to the farmer, as he 
can fuit them more to the nature and {tate of fuch lands, and 
they have more chance of becoming fat uponthem. Indeed 
it has been flated in the tenth volume of the Lath Papers, 
on the experience of fifteen years, that the {mall animal has 
generally **a more natural difpefition to fatten, and requires 
(proportionzbly to the large animal) lefs food to make it fat 5 
confequently the greater quantity of meat for confumption 
can be made per acre.” If this point was fatisfaCtorily 
proved, there could be no doubt of {mall animals being pre- 
terable both on this defeription-of grazing land, and that of 
a better quality ; but, as an able and accurate obferver hag 
upon much experience been induced to think differently on 
this fubject, the grazier fhould be cautious how he has re- 
courfe to fmall breeds upon lands that are capable of fat- 
tening large ones, until the queftion has been fully de- 
cided. 

In refpect to what relates to the fort of cattle that 
may be employed to the greateft advantage under this 
fyitem, oxen, and fuch heifers as have been fpayed, are 
in general confidered, by the beft informed graziersy 
as the beft fort of ftock; as befides being more 
quiet, the latter have not only the property of fat- 
tening in amore expeditious manner, but with a lefs con- 
fumption of food. They are not, however, fo readily pro- 
vided by the grazier. The ox is of courfe the moft com- 
monly, as wellas moft extenfively, employed for the purpofe 
of the grazier, as having the advantage of being capable of 
being fattened, and of affording good beef, after he has been 
beneficially wrought in the teat of the farmer. Cows, under 
different circumftances, are likewife often bought in by the 
grazing farmer for the purpofe of being made fat, fuch as 
thofe that have become dry, have flipped the calf at an early 
period, or are becoming aged; but much caution is neceflary 
in the purchafe of this fort of grazing ftock, as they fre- 
quently turn out lefs favourably than bullocks or heifers, 
though in fome cafes they leave a good profit. When old, 
they rarely thrive well or get fat with any degree of expedi- 
tion. Indeed it is, perhaps, the bet way, in all cafes, for 
the grazier to have fuch {tock as is not too far advanced in 
age, as young animals are invariably more difpofed to get 
fiefh, and become fat, than fuchas are old. In the grazing 
of both heifers and cows, they fhould be fuffered to take the 
bull as foon as they have an inclination, and be ready for 
being fold eff fat feveral months before the time they would 
have calved. Such cow or heifey ftock as are in calf, may 
fometimes be purchafed in at a cheap rate in the fairs in the 
autumnal feafon, and be fattened off in the early fpring 
with a good profit. ‘There is likewife another defcription 
of this fort of ftock fometimes grazed, which is what are 
termed free martins, or cows that are barren; but they are 
faid to feldom anfwer in this intention in any very advan- 
tageous manner, : 

In relation to the moft proper fheep fteck for the grazier, 
when the paftures are rich, and afford full keep, the improved, 
large long-woolled breeds, as the new Leiceilers, may yield 
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the beft profit; but where the lands are lefs rich, and the 
feed of courfe lefs plentiful, the {mall, improved, fhort-woolled 
breeds, as the South Downs, may leave a more ample pro- 
fit to the farmer. Where wethers of the former kind can be 
procured, they moftly turn out well for the purpofe.. And 
in the contrary circum{tances, perhaps the South Downs 
cannot be excelled by any of the fhort, or middle-woolled 
breeds. But in particular fituations and circumitances of 
grafs-lands, many other breeds may, however, be more profit- 
able to the grazing farmer. It is ftated, in the Agricultu- 
ral Survey of Somerfetfhire, that the Dorfets, formerly fo 
prevalent in that diltrict, have lately given way to the 
polled, native breed of the lower part of the county; from 
the circumitances of their giving a larger proportion of wool, 
and their fattening more expeditioufly, and at the fame time 
more fully, efpecially on the internal parts. However, in 
the rich marfhes in the fouthern parts of the ifland, the 
grazing farmers, who are moftly in extenfive butinefs, have 
conttantly recourfe to the polled, white-faced breed, and that 
ef the South Down, which they find the molt profitable 
forts on their lands that can be employed. 

In the northern parts of the kingdom, the graziers have 
principally recourfe to the native breeds, the heath and Che- 
viot forts, and find the former the quickett in getting fat, 
and the mott hardy in their nature. The Cheviot fort feems, 
however, lately to have gained ground in the more elevated 
and hilly fituations. 

hatever the breeds of the animals may be that are made 
ufe of as grazing ftock, it has been found, from long expe- 
rience, that it isa matter of much importance to procure 
them from diftri€ts, where the quality of the land is infe- 
rior to that on which they are to be fattened, as by fuch 
means they not only get fat in a more expeditious manner, 
but without fuffering any check upon being firft turned upon 
the paitures. 

It isa matter of much confequence in fheep grazing that 
they have a fine clofe palture; and that they be prevented from 
going upon fuch grafs-lands as have been covered by water, 
and become fandy. as under fuch circumittances, they are li- 
able to become difeafed. And, befides this, it may be be- 
neficial in many cafes for the farmer to be careful that 
horfes are not turned upon the paitures along with them, as 
it has been found that the tufts of long, rank grafs that rife 
about the dung-heaps, are apt to render them in a flate of 
difeafe, except where froft has taken place, when the dan- 
ger is forthe molt part removed ; and it is {uppofed, that it 
is alfo dangerous to fuffer fheep to browfe upon the grain, 
efpecially that of barley, which fhoots up among the ftubble, 
after the harveft is completed; and fallows that are wet and 
unfound are equally detrimental, whether the foil be /ight or 

vong. In the former fituations, they frequently pull up 
the herbs by the roots, which they eat with the dirt adhering 
to them, which will inevitably give them the rot ; and, if 
the fallows be ftrong land, and fhould not afford a {ufficient 
fupply of food, they are liable to the hunger-rot, from 
being compelled to eat the rank, unwholefome vegetables pro- 
duced on fuch grounds, efpecially the lefier {pear-wort, and 
the marfh-penny-wort, both of which plants flourifh in wet 
fituations, and ought carefully to be eradicated wherever 
they are found. It is further advifed, that in turning theep 
into paitures, particularly water-meadows, and alfo into thofe 
places that are fubjeét to rot, to purfue the fame precaution 
as with neat-cattle ; which is previoufly to fatisfy the craving 
of appetite, by giving them hay er cut ftraw, and after 
the dew has been evaporated by the rays of the fun, to 
drive them gently round the field for two or three hours be- 
fore they are fuffered to eat. But, whenever any fort of dry 
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food is given, they ought to be. fupplied with pure water, 
particularly during the intenfe heat that ufually prevails in 
the fummer months, and which often renders the grafs as dry 
asa ftubble. Vor this purpofe, clear, light-running water 1S 
always to be preferred, where it can be obtained ; though, in 
general, whatever prefents itfelf is made ufe of. But where 
this neceflary of life is found only in a tainted {tate, or overs 
charged with the juice of dung, it will be advifable to give 
them well-water in troughs or {hallow tubs. | This mu{t be 
particularly attended to in the folds, fo long as’ the theep 
are contined there by the feverity of the weather. ft has 
been noticed, that ‘the watering of fheep is, on the Con- 
tinent, regarded as a circumiflance of the! greateft moment, 
and accordingly receives that attention which it requires. 
Thus, in Sweden, and at the national farm at Rambouillet in 
France, they are daily watered with running-water, or with 
that obtained from lakee or fprings, fagnant water being meft 
properly and rigoroufly prohibited. In fome of the Saxon 
fheep-farms, the fheep are watered in the cots or folds dur nz 
the winter, inftead of taking them to watering-places. Spr. g 
or well-water is conduéted by means of pipes into troughs, 
out of which the fheep drink at pleafure; they in confe- 
quence drink oftener, and each time take lefs water, which 
1s favourable to their health. » The ordinary mode of water- 
ing fheep in that, and we may add in many parts of our own 
country, is attended with many inconveniences. "The ani- 
mals refufe to drink water in the winter, ifit be too cold 3; they 
hurry while drinking, and do not take enough when the 
weather is very windy, or hail, rain or fnow falls. 

« Behdes which, they often difturb the water with their feet ; 
this difgults them, and at length one part of the flock com- 
pletely prevents the other from approaching the watering= 
place.”? And it has been advifed to fold them before the 
dew falls in fummer and winter, and not remove them till it 
exhales, letting them have hay or other dry food of fome 
fort. 

It is ftated, that all grazing-land of rich quality ought to 
be flocked with fheep, cattle, and horfes, fo that the grafs 
may be eaten clean off; for, unlefs it is regularly depaf- 
tured, much damage enfues. Each of the above three 
kinds of animals prefers, as moft palatable food, fome erafles 
which the others rejeét ; and none of them will bite near 
their own dung, though they may near that of others ; and 
thus they conjointly contribute to keep the pafture level 
without much expence. Paftures or grazing-lands fhould 
be kept as level as a bowling-green, both for ornament and 
ufe ; for, by one part being left higher than another, the 
long grafs keeps increafing in patches; and land where it 
grows may be confidered as taken away from the patture, 
as the cattle will almoft fooner ftarve than eat it. By leav- 
ing the fort of graffes the animals refufe from year to year, 
the land increafes in ufelefs plants, and diminifhes in ufeful 
ones ; as the feed of fuch plants continually drops, and the 
ufeful ones are prevented feeding by the cattle eating them. 
lf fuch pattures were mown in thofe places, it would give 
the ufeful plants room to grow. There are in this kingdom 
an infinite number of acres of rich and excellent Jand, which, 
from bad management, and from want of judgment in 
ftocking, become of no more value than a barren foil. But 
fuch grazing land as is intended for the purpofe of feeding 
cattle, afew fheep are conceived abfolutely neceflary to eat 
up the weeds. If any part of the pafture be getting into 
bents, or higher grafs than it ought to be, and the animals 
begin to neglect it, you muft mow it immediately, and as 
near the ground as pofflible; for the clofer you cut down 
fuch pais parts, the {weeter and the quicker will the grafs 
{pring up im the place, Could animals, by hunger, be 
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driven to eat the long grafs, they would not fatten upon it 5 
for, as the nearer the bone the {weeter the flefh, fo the nearer 
the ground the fweeter the grafs; it is not, he fuppofes, fo 
much the quantity as the quality of the food that muft be 
attended to. And in further proof of the advantage of 
hard itocking, it is ftated, that it is a common complaint, 
that the land is good in fpring, but it goes off. Is this to 
be wondered at, when one-third, or perhaps one-half of the 
jield is become fo rank, that no one animal in the pafture will 
bite a mouthful of it? Suffer the very beft piece of grafs- 
land, entirely free from weeds, to lie without either eating 
off the grafs, or mowing it, and ina few years it will be 
over-run with weeds, have very little ufeful grafs in it, and 
in fa&t be httle better than rubbifh. Confequently, there 
can be little doubt of the beneficial confequences of hard or 
elofe {tocking on the older forts of grazing-land; but on 
the new leys it fhoutd probably be feldom attempted, as 
injury may be done to fuch lands without the ftock bemg 
thereby adequately mproved. 

But in grazing farms, there are feveral different fyftems of 
management purlued, in refpect to cattle as well as fheep. 
The practice with fome graziers is, ‘ to purchafe their 
cattle in the fairs in the autumn-feafon, about O@tober, or 
in the following month, fupporting them through the win- 
ter, principally with flraw, or fometimes, which isa much 
better practice, with a little hay ‘mixed with it, till towards 
the beginning of March, continuing their fattening through 
that and the fuceeeding month with fome fort of facculent 
food, fuch as turnips, potatoes, or other fimilar kinds, until 
the grafs be ina ftate fit to be turned upon in May, on which 
they may be carried forward and completed; according to 
cireumttances, about Auguit, or in the following month.” 

And another pra¢tice ‘¢ is to purchafe their bealts lean, as 
foon as the grafs-lands are in a ftate fit'to be turned upon in 
May, wholly completing their fattening on the grafs about 
the latter end of O&tober, or later in the autumn, according 
to their quicknefsin feeding. In this fyitem of management, 
the fmaller kinds of cattle ftock may be found in general the 
moit advantageous, efpecially where the lands are of the lefs 
fertile and luxuriant defcriptions.” 

Another practice, fometimes had recourfe to by grazing 
farmers, but which is, in general, perhaps lefs profitable than 
either of the above modes, is that of buying in’ ttock at 
fach periods; according to the difference in'their fizes, ‘as 


that they may be ready tovbe fold off about April, or in’ 


the fucceeding month, a-peried at which they ufually ‘fetch 
high pricesin the markets. It/has beenvobferved, that «¢ in 
this fyitem, with large oxen or other ‘forts of beatts,) it is 
fometimes the practice to keep them through two winters, 
giving them only one fummer’s grafs ; being m the firft win- 
ter not fully fed, but’ kept in good grafs in the fummer-fea- 
fon, and forced on with-the beit feeding in the fecond’; but 
with the fmaller forts of Rock, one {fummer's grafs anda 
winter’s ftalling is the ufual mode; the cattle being bought 
in as foon in the pring as the grafs is rifen to a good bite.” 
Lt is in very few inftances that the animals can pay for this 
length of keéping. And, «¢ infome diftricts, heifers are pre- 
ferred to oxen; in which cafe, they buy them in about 
March or }vprilj:and,:after keeping them through the fum- 
mer, fell in Q@ober and November. This method is thought, 
by fome, a profitable fyfem of management.”? “By the au- 
thor of the Modern Sytem of Pra@tical Agriculture, on 
thiefe e , it is noticed that they may all «« pro- 
bably be praétifed witn advantage under different ‘circum- 
{lances ; but it is obvious that the firft can-only be had re- 
courfe to with propriety, where green winter food is raifed 
in fufficient abuindauce, and the grazier has a’ ftore of litter 


for being converted into manure. Under. other circum- 
ftances, the fecond mode of management will be much more 
profitable. The two Jaft methods are the leaft convenient, 
and, probably, on the whole, except in very favourable cir- 
cumftances, the leaft profitable, efpecially the former cf them, 
as, from the great length of time which they are kept, much 
management and attention to food becomes neceflary to ren- 
der them advantageous ; which, with common fervants, is 
feldom fufficiently regarded.” 2 


But in addition to thefe feveral modes or plans of fatten- 
ing neat-cattle, there is a practice followed in fome rich hay- 
diftricts near large towns, and particularly by the hay-farmers 
in Middlefex, which is, that ‘ of buying in fmall cattle in 
tolerable condition in the autumn, as focn as the after-grafs 
is ready, in order to their being fattened out on the rouens, 
and difpofed of towards the latter end of OGober, or begin- 
ning of the following month.” 


and, regarding fheep flock, the fame difference of fyftem, 
takes place ; as, in fome cafes, where the lands are in a ftate 
of inclofure, it is the ** practice to buy ewes m lamb in the 
latter end of {ummer or begining of autumn, keeping them 
on the inferior forts of grafs-lands, ‘ubbles, or fallows, till 
the begining of January ; and then, by giving them tur- 
nips or cabbages, to keep them in good condition through 
the period of their lambing,, and. afterwards in the beft man- 
ner that can be contrived, in order that the lambs may’ be-. 
come fit forthe butcher fufficiently early to admit of he 
ewes being afterwards fattened, and difpofe.| of in the begin-- 
ning of the autumn.” This, 11 many, cafes, is found a pro- 
fitable fyitem of management, but which requires much care 
and attention in directing it. mM 

Another practice in this. bufinefs is, to purchafe wether 
itock about the beginning ef May; at the age of two or 
three years, keeping them fparingly till fome weeks after 
the grounds, haye been cleared trom hay ; then bringing them 
to.good keep in the rouen, afterwards fattening them by’ 
means. of turnips or cabbages, fo as not to have them ready. 
fooner than the beginning of March, which is commonly the 
feafon in which they fetch the highe‘t prices. - In this fyf- 
tem of grazing management, a good profit is moftly: afford-. 
ed by farmers. who purive it in’a judicious and fleady man- 
ner. : 


And ‘asfarther praétice in fattening fheep is purfued in 
fome cafes with great) profit and fuccefs, which is’ that ct’ 
buying! inJambs of the wether, or other kinds, about the- 
beginning of September, which are kept in different methods * 
by different | graziers, being by fome breught forward with® 
the greatelt poflible expedition by the beit keep, fo as to be” 
ready to be fold cff as foon .as\poffible. | But others have - 
recourfe to the contrary method, keeping them only in a. 
middling way during the winter, till about the beginning of 
April, and then forcing them forward by good keep, fo as— 
to have them ready for the butcher in Auguft, or contint= 
ing them in the following month; and then clearing the ~ 
whole of the ftock from the land. In this praétice, large 
vrofits are often made by judicious graziers, efpecially when 
{ituated near large towns where the population is great. 

Another fyftem of fattening, which can only be purfued 
to advantage in lituations near large populous towns, is that 
of providing grafs-lambs for the markets as early as poffible 
in the {pring months, which pays the grazier well in many 
cafes. With this view, it is the practice to procure the 
more forward ewes, fuch as thofe of the Dorfet breed, 
which drop their lambs in the beginning of January, if not 
before. In Middlefex, where this management is much ate 
tended to, in confequence of the great demand, it is the cn 
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tom to purchafe this fort of ewes at Kingfton, Weyhill, and 
other fairs in the neighbourhcod... The ewes; in order that 
they may have a plentiful fapply of milk; are extremely 
well kept on turnips, brewers’ grains, and) fine green {weet 
rouen hay, and the lambs thereby forced forward in-fuch a 
rapid manner, as to be ready for the:markets) in the begin- 
ning of March or April. And the ewes, from their becom- 
ing dry fo early, are capable of being fattened and dilpofed 
of towards Michaelmas, ufually fetching the prices:at which 
they were purchafediin at: as the whole of the {tock isin 
this fyitem cleared within the year, the farmer has the oppor- 
tunity of fully afcertaining its advantage or difadvantage. 
The itatement of which is thus given in the able Survey of 
the Agriculture of the County of Middlefex : 


latement. Be sd: 

Lamb, fold at % - - - - seo TTS RO 
Ewe, do. do. = - - - - a tpi io 
Wool, 25. 6d. or - - z = = =o Vaio 
Together = 25g 152g IO 

Deduct prime cofl - SMP MO 

Remains the increafe of anvewe in one year’ = 1 10'\0 


It is hinted, that “in this management very much de- 
pends upon keeping the ewes perfectly well fed, and in dry 
warm inclofed paftures, as without fuch attention the ewes 
are apt to become thin and lean, in confequence of the great- 
nefs of the evacuation, and afterward to require a’ much 
longer time in being made fat,’ by which much lofs mult 
be fuitained. In the Economy of the Midland Counties, a 
practice in refpect to fattening grafs-lambs, is fuggetted, 
which in particular cafes may be beneficial ; which is that 
of removing the lambs from the ewes when they decline much 
in milk, before they are perfectly fattencd, in order to com- 
plete them on young clover, or other forts of «* prime keep.”’ 
The chief obje& in this cafe is, that of the ewes becoming 
fooner ready for the butcher. Some, alfo, conceive, that 
after the firit flufh of milk is gone, and it begins to be f{can- 
ty, the lambs thrive better ¢ on grafs alone, away from the 
ewes,’ than when kept along with them, as the hankering 
after the little milk that is afforded prevents.their feeding 
‘freely onthe grafs. Hence it is fuppoled, that ¢¢ where this 
method is followed, which can probably be with advantage 
only where the milk of the ewes is greatly deficient im fup- 
porting and bringing the lambs forward, much attention 
muft be paid to having the keep early andin abundance. In 
this view, rye-grafs and white clover for early ufe, and broad 
clover at a later period, may be the melt proper and ufeful 
crops. In this management the ewes {hould be carefully 
examined occafionally ; and, where much deficiency in the 
milk is found, the lambs be immediately removed to the 
pattures.”’ 


Tn refpect to the ftocking of grafs-lands in the moft advan- 
tageous manner for the grazier, it mutt depend materially on 
the richnefs of the lands, and the nature of the ftock in 
refpe& to fize, and other circumftances. But, according 
to Mr. Billingfley, the Somerfetfhire graziers, in flocking 
the rich and middling forts of grafs-land, allow, to an ox, 
from one acre to an acre and a half; and fome add one theep 
to each ox, But, in Lincolnfhire, they {tock in much larger 
proportions ; as is fhewn in the Agricultural Survey of that 
diltrigt, where they are brought into a tabular form as be- 
Jow, for the more rich pafture land. 
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Upon this it is obferved, that « confidering the fize vf 
the fheep, which cannot be eltimated at Jefs than 24]b. a 
quarter, on an average; and that the bullocks rife from 
50 to 100 fone (14lb.), this rate of Stocking is very great 
indeed. There are, on every acre, 360lb. of mutton, and 
reckoning the bullocks at 42 ttone, dead weight, there is alfo 
336lb. of beef; in all, 6g6lb. of meat per acre in fummer, 
befides the winter produce, which is immenfe,”’ 

But, im the rich grazing counties in the more fouthern 
parts of the ifland, a large proportion of both fheep and eat- 
tle ftock is admitted per acre: the exact proportion, how- 
ever, differs with different graziers very greatly. 

But the great and leading principle in ‘this bufinefs is, 
however, neverto flock in fuch a mamner as to reitri& the 
animals in the leaft: as it is by their being enabled to fill 
themfelves quickly, and to lie down much, that the greateit 
progrefs and advancement in fattening are made, whether jn 
{tock of the cattle, fheep, or any other fort, when at grafs. 
But, on the inferior or weaker orafs-lands, a much {maller 
proportion of {tock than on’ thofe of the rich and fertile 
kind only can be employed. It can frequently not be more 
than an ox and a fheep or two, to two acres, or tWo acres 
and a half. However, in ftocking with neat-cattle, for the 
purpofe of fattening, it fhould conftantly be fuch as that 
the animals may have a full bite ; but with fheep, fuch as 
to keep the pafture in a rather clofe flate of feeding. An- 
other circumttance is neceffary to be attended to, in order ta 
bring the grazing-ttock properly forward in pattures, which 
is that of changing them more frequently than has generally 
been the cafe with grazing farmers. And it is, perhaps, on 
this principle, as well as thofe of ‘their affording greater 
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degrees of warmth and fhelter, and thereby promoting the 
growth of the herbage more abundantly, that {mall in- 
clofures are more advantageous in this practice than thofe of 
a fize larger. See Pasture. 

But the practice of different diftri@s, where the grazing 
fyftem is much in ufe, will, however, afford a more clear 
idea of this fort of management. In the Agricultural 
Survey of Lincolnfhire, it is ftated, that in the low-land 
in Barton on the Humber, there was a horfe-paiture and a 
fheep one contiguous, and upon the inclofure it was remark- 
able to’ obferve the great difference between them ; that 
which had been under theep fo greatly fuperior. And in 
the tract of marfh-land on the fea-coait they obferve, that, 
where molt gras is left in autumn, there the herbage is the 
coarfeft and worft next year. ['he remark was, it 1s ob- 
ferved, made in anfwer to recommending eddith for fpring- 
feeding: fheep, which they thought would not do on meh 
marfh, though it might on uplands. ‘This hkewife fhews 
that the Romney Marth fyltem of clofe feeding is right, 
and would anfwer as wellin Lincolnfhire. And in the hun- 
dred of Skirbeck, they like, it is added, to have a tole- 
rable head of grafs in the fpring, before turning in; and 
afterwards fo to ftock as to prevent its getting coarfe by 
running away, fo as to prevent the necefhity of hobbing:, 
which, however, mult be done in a wet growing feafon. 
Mr. Parkinfon obferves, that the lefs fheep are changed 
the better. This remark, which he takes to be very jutt, 
demands, he fays, attention; it bears on the queftion of 
folding. Bealts are changed while sobbing 1s done ; and 
the fooner it is hobbed the better, “as, if cut while young, 
cattle will eat it. But in Somerfetthire, according to Mr. 
Billingfley, in fummer feeding, attentive farmers have the 
dung which falls from the animal feraped up and wheeled 
into heaps, and the thiitles and rough {pots frequently mown. 
Befides they make a point of excluding horfes and fheep 
from their cow-paftures, And when their mown ground 
is fit to be ftocked, they hayn their fummer leaze, fo as to 
have a good {upply of rough grafs or rouen in the winter. 
They alfo mow and feed alternately, by which means the 
beft forts of graffes are preferyed and encouraged ; and in 
the Synopfis of Hufbandry, it is ftated, that, «* when the 
fummer turns out moilt and growing, the herbage often 
fhoots faiter than the flock can eat it down. In this cafe 
it is common in Kent, to brufh over the marfhes at the 
mowing feafon, though they had not been originally laid 
in for that purpofe ; by which economy the farmer becomes 
poffeffed of a much larger portion of hay than he had be- 
fore formed an expectation of, and which, in countries 
where this commodity fetches a good price, 1s an advantage 
whereof he is right to avail himfelf ; for thefe cafual bruth- 
ings may probably furnifh him with a quantity of winter 
provender fufficient to his own ufe; whilft thofe marfhes 
which were primarily intended to be mown, and having been 
defignedly laid in with that view, will produce a commodity 
of abetter quality and more faleable ; that may be difpofed 
of at market. Onthe removal of this old grafs, the ground 
is left at liberty to fend forth a more vigorous fhoot in the 
autumn, fo that thefe rouens do at that time produce a 
{weet and wholefome palturage, which would otherwife have 
been choked up with the rotten tore of the laft year; yet 
there are cafes where it may be neceflary to fufler this old 
grafs to remain on the ground, as where a portion of food 
is required for the cows or other horned beaits in the winter. 
Then this old tore, having been {weetencd by the frofts, will 
be found exceedingly 


eful, and the cattle will at that time 
greedily devour what in the f{ummer months they turned from 


with difg uft.”” 


The fame writer alfo adds, that «the manner of ftocking 
a grazing farm in the marfhes differs according to the nature 
of the land. In Romney Marfh, the views of the grazier 
are chiefly direéted to the breeding and management of 
fheep : and in the Ifle of Sheepey, both bullocks and fheep 
claim his attention, whilft in fome parts the marfh land is 
wholly appropriated to the breeding of horned cattle and 
colts. hofe grazing farms are mott eligible, which admit 
of breeding and fattening on the fame patture. This is the 
cafe with Romney Marfh, a traét of land fo eminently diftin- 
guithed for a valuable breed of polled fheep, that it fur- 
nifhes the graziers of Sheepey, and other places in this 
county, with an annual fupply of lean-ftock over and above 
what is relerved for feeding ; fo that it is evident the gra- 
zier here enjoys a double profit from his farm, though it is 
believed, fince the increafed value of lean-fheep, that the 
graziers in the Ifle of Sheepey have many of them adopted 
the method of breeding their own flock.” This is pro- 
bably the moit beneficial praétice. 

In the county of Weftmoreland, the cattle bought in in 
September are wintered on the coarfe paftures and in the 
itraw-yard. In May following the young ones are fent to 
the commons; and thofe of an older defeription turned 
upon the beft paitures as foon as poffible, according to the 
earlinefs of the fituation. But in the Agricultural Report 
ot the North Riding of Yorkfhire, it is faid that “ there 
the ufual time of breaking the patlures is the 12th May, 
from which time they continue regularly ftocked until 
about Odtober, when, if the ftock confitts of milch-cows, 
or feeding cattle and fheep, they are removed to fog (after- 
grafs) ; the paitures, with the addition of the itubbles, 
remain ftocked during the winter with ftore fheep or lean 
cattle ; but the latter are, by many farmers, taken into the 
{traw-yard for the night. The herbage of the paftures is, 
however, it is thought, thus completely deftroyed before 
winter, and the land thus left naked is ftarved, and the 
growth of mofs greatly encouraged, to the almoft certain 
ruin of the grafs-land. An inftance has not occurred in the 
courfe of the furvey, of the praétice of preferving a cortfi- 
derable part of the fummer growth of grafs upon the land, 
for {pring feed, a praétice well worthy of attention. ‘This 
winter clothing, it is fuppofed, enriches the fwards, deftroys 
the mofs, and, by keeping the roots of the grafs warm, 
caufes an early vegetation in f{pring, when the fearcity of 
the herbage fo much enhances the value of it. On farms, 
the foil of which is not adapted to turnips, this practice 
would, it is faid, be peculiarly beneficial.” 

«In March, the land intended to be paftured the enfuing 
fummer, is, or ought to be freed, and the itock put into the 
land intended to be mown, where they remain, until thofe 
pattures are broken up in the beginning of May. 

“In the dales of the Moorlands, the lower lands only 
are adapted to meadow ; confequently, the land cannot be 
changed alternately from meadow to palture, as may be 
practifed in many other parts of the Riding ; though there, 
as before noticed, the practice is not fufficiently attended to. 
There are many inftances of cow-patture, which have been 
invariably fummer-fed during feveral generations.’ See 
Pasture-Lands. 

“ The beft farmers ufually pafture their new laid ground 
the firlt two years, and that chiefly with fheep, as fheep im- 
prove grafs more than any other kind of ftock, both b 
their treading more lightly and uniformly, and by the dung 
and urine being more regularly difperfed over the land. 
But the practice of eating them very bare during the firft 
autumn and winter after fowing, and alfo mowing them the: 
firft fummer, is too prevalent ; fuch practices are, it is ob- 
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ferved, the ruin of feeds Some, however, think that 
palturing new laid ground is moft excellent management ; 
the feveral graffes, by being frequently cropped, become 
not only firmer in nature, but much more numerous. Stock, 
when pafturing new lands, ought to be often changed; if 
ever you over-eat, they will require fome time to recover 
their ufual vigour. New laid-grounds fometimes give fheep 
the rot, particularly three or four years laid, on indifferent 
fol.” 

And the practice of fhifting the ftock from one pafture 
to another, of mixing different kinds of {tock together in 
a due proportion in the fame pafture, and under itocking 
with fheep, paftures deitined for feeding larger cattle, fhould 
always be particularly attended to. 

It is itated in the Survey of Lincolnfhire, that “ the rich 
grazing lands are the glory of that county, and demand 
a fingular attention. The foil is a rich loamy clay, fome 
very ituf, but of uncommon fertility, as may be feen by 
various inftances. Some of the grazing lands in Long 
Sutton that were common, will carry five or fix fheep an 
acre, and four bullocks to ten acres. Mr. Scrope has 
there four acres, which carry 45 fheep in fummer, and mutt 
be hobbed often to keep it down. And on the grafs-lands in 
Deeping Fen, improved by paring and burning, Mr. Graves 
keeps five fheep an acre from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and 
one and a half in winter, and a bullock of 6o itone to two 
acres befides in fummer.”’ 

And from fome trials which were made by T. Fydell, 
efq. in the grazing of neat cattle on the deit fort of ground 
in Lincolnfhire, and which are given below, Mr. Young is 
led to conclude, that 3/. an acre is the higheft rent he has 
heard of in that connty, and much higher than common, 
even for the beft lands. This feems to confirm the idea he 
has entertained, that the rich grazing lands of this diitrict 
are lower rented than fuch or nearly fucl lands in ether 
parts of the —en And further, that “ the average 
weight of the beaits was 70 ftone, being of the York or 
Lincoln breed ; the fheep all Lincolns. The former bought 
in April or May, and all gone by the 11th of December ; 
the fheep are bought in May ; they are clipped twice, and 
fold fat in April or in May following ; that there is little 
difference in feafons, except that, after a bad winter, the 
fheep are not ready for market fo foon by a month as they 
are after good winters. The lofs in weight in driving to 
Smithfield 1s very little; the expence, beaits 15s. gd. fheep 
1s. gid. each. Mr. Fydell held for feveral years a piece 
of land in Skirbeck parifh, which meafured 21 acres, and 
Kept, communibus annis, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 19 
heavy beafts, and a 100 fheep, and wintered fifty fheep. 
And he now holds a patture adjoining his garden, at Boiton, 
of eight acres, which keeps in fummer ten oxen and forty 
fheep, and winters thirty fheep. But the fineft grazing 
lands are at Bofton, Alderchurch, Fofdyke, Sutherton, 
Kirton, Frampton, Wibberton, and Skirbeck: thefe will 
carry, in fummer, a bullock to an acre and a half, betides 
four fheep an acre; and two fheep an acre in the winter 
feafon.’’ 

It is fated that “the Rev. Mr. Berridge, of Alderchurch, 
has near his houfe forty acres of the rich grafs, upon which 
the itock.is upon an average 300 fheep, fixteen fattening 
bullocks, three cows, four horfes, and carries through the 
winter three fheep am acre. This land is valued at gos. an 
acre. Itisa vait ftock. He favoured him with thefe par- 
ticulars in the prefence of a dozen neighbours, and called in 
his manager to confirm it; it wanted, therefore, no after- 
corrections.” And * in the grazing lands at Swinefhead, a 


beaft an acre of 40 to 70 ftone, and two or three fheep ; alfo 
two fheep an acre inwinter. Mr. Tindal, at Ewerby, which 
is on high-land, compared with Holland Fen, ftocks a bul- 
lock to two and a half acres, and three fheep per acre in 
{ummer, and two fheep an acre in winter. And in the lord- 
fhips of Horbling, Billingborough, Berthorp, Sempring- 
ham, Pointon, Dowlby, Dunfby, and Hackonby, there are 
extenfive tracts of rich grazing land applied to fattening 
bullocks and fheep, carrying a bullock to two acres, and three 
fheep per acre in fummer ; and two fheep an acre in winter, 
which lands are generally rented at 3¢s. per acre. Mr. 
Eikington, of Howel, keeps one bullock and nine fheep to 
three acres, and in the winter two fheep an acre.’ But 
« Hanworth, north of Lincoln, is chiefly grafs which is fed 
by cows, calves, and young cattle. On the Lawnat Norton 
Piace, which is heath-land, two couples per acre in fummer ; 
but the foil not adapted to permanent grafs without great 
exertion.’”” And “there is a tract of pafture-land, which 
is of confiderable extent north and fouth, but very narrow 
eaft and well, which lies in the vale between the heath and 
the Wolds. He viewed it from Norton Place in going to 
Owerfby, which isin it; the quality is good, but of the 
fecond rate.”” And further, that “ the grafs-land clofe to 
Gainfborough lets at 4/. and 5/.an acre. The marth gra{s 
on the Trent and Knaith, &c. 20s. to 30s. and produces 
oneand a half or two tons of hay anacre. The marthes on 
the river are itocked from the 12th of April to the 12th of 
May; this of late has, however, been omitted, as they 
found the grafs hurt by it. Clear the hay by Lammas, one 
to one and a half ton an acre. Then turn in milch-cows, 
and afterwards other tock, till November. Rent 20s. but 
meafure fhort. And at Garthorpe, in marfh-lands, fome 
rich grazing lands, which will carry a good bullock an acre, 
but no fheep fed. This land is now let to break up at 
3/. 15s. an acre for 14 years.’ But that « Mr. Heffelden, 
at Barton, has four acres near the town; levelled and ma- 
nured it after the allotment, and this year it feeds four 
cows: three of them joifted at 3s. a week, a produce of iz 
guineas. At Immingham and Stallenborough, there are 
{ome marfh-lands that will carry nine bullocks of 8o {tone 
upon 12 acres, and 12 fheep, and two fheep per acre in 
winter ; fome has only one. But the fame lordfhips have, 
it is remarked, clay paftures that will not do any thing hike 
this. And, at Thornton college, Mr. Uppleby has a few 
clofes of extraordinary fine grazing-land, which will carry 
the largeft bullocks, and it is worth, he thinks, BOs. an acre 
rent. 

« The marth on the coaft of Grainthorpe, Saltfleetby, 
and Theddlethorpe, &c. is very good: it will keep three 
fheep an acre, and an ox to three acres ; and one fheep and 
an half to an acre in winter. The hilly wold good paitures 
on marl and chalk at Gayton, near Louth, wili carry three 
ewes and three lambs per acre, and a {prinkling of young 
cattle, &c. befides ; fome only two ewes and lambs, befidee: 
cattle, fuch land as is worth 5s. to 20s. anacre. In the 
marihes that are in the vicinity of Saltfleet and Sutten, 
there is fome dittin&tion, which it will be proper to note by 
parifhes. In Northcots, the quality rather inferior, being 
chiefly for breeding. Mars Chapel, better, but till weak ; 
and for breeding alfo. In Grainthorpe,. a great: deal very 
good grazing land. Conifholm, low, {wampy, and but 
httle good. Skidbrook,a great deal, and very good. South 
Somercots, the fame ; but rooo acres of iags, or common 
meadow. ‘The three Saltfleetby’s 5000. acres, anda great 
deal very ftrong and good for feeding beafts. Some of the 
late Mr, Chaplin’s marthes. here feld-fo high as 77/. the 
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fatute acre. In general, the méafure fhort from Saltfiect 
to Sutton, there ftatute. In the Theddlethorpes, much very 
good; but fome low, and not: well drained. Marblethorpe, 
very goad. Sutton; remarkable good and {trong feeding 
land. 
« In thefe marfh parifhes, the rich grazing ground of the 
firfk quality lets at about 4os. an acre, and the reft about 
os. Such as will not feed, but only breed, at 205. to 258-5 
and this diftin¢tion of feeding and breeding is here alfo ex- 
prefled by faying, that.oue fort of marth will feed fheep ; 
but the other, keep them in holding order, will make them 
hold the flefh they have got, but not fatten profitably. if 
the bett of thefe lands are compared with the grazing diftricts 
ot Bofton. and its vicinity, 1t was remarked to him, that 
thefe are more naturally good, and much better watered : 
they have at all times plenty of frefh water here, which is 
a great object; but for artificial fertility, locality to fairs 
and markets, &c. the Bofton lands are much fupertor. 
The meafure at Bofton, &c. is here faid to be more than an 
acre ; here lefs, not more than three roods, and the ing land 
{till lefs. On ten acres, at Skidbrook, eight beafts and 
fixteen facep have been fummered, and the fheep wintered 
alfo. And, in general, the marth that lets from 30s. to 4os. 
will carry a beait to two acres, and two fheep an acre ; but, 
perhaps, he fays, more generally one and ahalffheep.” 
With refpect to the profit of grazing the beft land, it is 
ftated in this manner : 


i Statement. 
A beatt bought at 20/. to two acres, at the #£. 5. d. 
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at 555- - - - = 2 OI OG2O 
Four fleeces at 95/6. 38/. at 8d. = uaa ay 
415 4 
Expences. 2£. d. 
Rent i. - - - =~ 2 foure) 
Tithe - - - - =aO: ol O 
Rates : = = é - 2 6 
Dyke-reeve - - - = 0 Old 
2) Ds 
Shepherding - 2 z rage! signs naa) 
Wathing and clipping 2 : cManrar 16 
Incidents : - - - = Ole O_O 
Capital employed. 
Beafts Jie BO Ono Lo etew dhe 
Sheep - 4 10 6 1 ‘Gipa6 
24. 10.6 
A year’s rent Zia 46 
26 10 6 313 9 
At 51. per cent. Profit = Jed Toeey 


Here the total intereft made is about 9/. per cent. on the 
capital of 26/., and this feems to be rather madequate, for 
there is nothing for loffes, which, in a courfe of time, muft 
be fomething confiderable. ‘The intereft made ought to be, 
at lealt, 1o/. per cent, atter a proper deduGtion for loffes. 


Either, therefore, the land carries more ftock, or it is toa 
highly rented. Grazing is accounted a profitable profeffion ; 
but when it is confidered that this 26/. capital would ftock 
five acres of good arable land, and that they could not de 
reckoned to pay a lefs profit than from 12s. to 15s. an acre, 
from 3/. to 4/. 5s. it will appear that the plough is much 
more beneficial than fuch grazing calculated in this way. 
Mr. Kerfhaw, of Driby, and Mr. Bourne, of Haugh» 
agree in the following marfh account for land there at 35s. 
the acre. : 


Produce. 
£. s. da 
Two fheep at 10s. the fummer - - Sie ACS) ©) 
"Lwo ditto in winter -) - =P IO TO 
Half the profit on an ox - - = 11g 
BA ae 3 
fl 
Expences. 
Rent - - - - =P) DOLE aie 
Tithe - - - - =! On a Sitio 
Rates and dyke-reeve - - - 0 8 © 
Shepherding - - - © 9 One Tian 
Cutting thiftles and dreffing - SOX see 
Ditches, folds, &c. - - =1. G40 6 
Intereft of Capital. 
Bullock, half £6 0 o 
Two fheep gintofsok msi 
Rent - 2 HOMO? OLED) 1 
ET Yoxs0 
Going to look at ftock #.0 0 6 
wae ye) 
Produce . FS en eee 
Expences - PN a 
Profit O12 4 


The grofs intereft rather better than to/. fer cent. 


Mr. Parkinfon, of Reevefby, obferved, that the rich 
marfhes were better managed, and in better order, twenty 
years ago, than they are at prefent ; the wold farmers had not 
then got fuch pofleffion of them, and they were in the hands 
of refident graziers, who attend much more to hobbing, 
which kept them fine; for nothing hurts marfh land | 
much as letting it run coarfe, from permitting the grafs $o 
get ahead. And he calculates an acre of rich marfh in 
Wrangle, &c. thus, : 


Expences. 

Rent - - - - - £116 0 
Tithe - - - - - -0 oo 
Rates - - . - Ap’ FOR MGdES 
Shepherding - > - eee 

2a 3GKo 
Dyke-reeve - = = "Or s0mne 
Ditches, folds, and gate = ie -in6PQsKs 
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LIntereft of Capital. 
2 Shearlings 2.5 0 0 
Bullock to two 2.017 o 
acres 2o0/, Coon) 
Year’s rent 7) ekclne) 
Ein Ob 0: 
24, Tayf-2 
Produce. 
Improvement of 2 fheep, 4 fleeces, 3 to a tod, 
1! tod = E - - = yO, 8 
Difference in price ros. - - Cit AaeiiCe) Bo) 
Zen Owns 
Loffes gf. per cent. - - <t OrE Ze 34 
24 4 
Bullock, profit about 4/. #2 0 0 
Loffes one-fortieth - of TS 10 
i; 19) 0 
4 3 4 
Expences - Grit eh) 
Profit per acre = hh aula 


Or total intereft r1/. 55. 6d. per cent. 

In the hundred of Skirbeck, the pafture confifts of three 
forts in point of rent, &c. the higheft at about 450. being 
from 32s. to 50s. The fecond from 26s. to 32s. average 
. 28s. The third, average 17 1s.  Befides this a {mall 
quantity of open meadow, called ings, average about 
18s. ‘The beft kind of pafture is chiefly ftocked with 
fhearling wethers, bought at the fpring market at Botton, 
which, having yielded two fleeces of wool, are fold off eafily 
in the next year; and by beafts in the fummer, fold in 
autumn ; fome kept on farther in eddifh, but all gone in the 
winter. The fecond beft is chiefly fed by young beafts and 
hogs, kept on to fhearlings: thefe are well kept, as their 
value materially depends on it; there a:e alfo fome few 
breeding fheep on this divifion of the pafture. ‘The third 
clafs is chiefly mown. But it is to be noted that all thefe 
particulars relate to an acre larger than ftatute meafure, 
about 43 roods.”’ 

“The firft divifion is ftocked at the rate of three fheep 
per acre, winter and fummer, with the overplus of fome 
bought in the {pring, and not cleared from the land till 
fome months later than the time at which they are bought. 
The beafts are in proportion, on an average of feven to ten 
acres, from 54 to roo ftone. The fecond clafs winters 
about five fheep to two acres, with not lefs than four per 
acre infummer, with a few cows and young beafts ; and on 
both thefe there will be fome few horfes, too uncertain to 
average. Qn the beft land, they are chiefly hor{es making 
up for fale ; and, on the fecond quality, horfes employed 
in work, or young ones ; it is not ufual to keep any horfes 
in fummer except on the paftures. "The produce of hay 
on the third may be about 35s. an acre; the eddifh eaten 
by cattle from the other grounds; or by lambs or hogs, 
before they go to their winter keeping. 


Grazing Account of ten Acres of the firft Quality. 


Expences. Bass. a: 
s¢ Rent e - 22.10%, 0 
Tithe, 35. = - I Io: Qa 
Town charges. PACs 
Poor and conftable, &c. - OZ S87 
Church - - O- oO 3 
Highways - - OF SO}LAS 
Inthe pound o 3 3 
3.12 9 
27,12 9 
Dyke-reeve, 5d. - - OlenArn 2 
Shepherding. 25. 6d. an acre = Est. O 
Fences, 1s. - - Oo 10 0 
; 29 11 11 
Intereft of capital 
Seven oxen, at 14/. - 98 0 o 
Thirty fheep, 455. - 67 10 oO 
Enters at Lady-day, but a 
ree - 27a Oro 
Surplus neceffary, becaufe of 
fheep unfold at time of 
purchafe - - 18 pio 
210 10 Oo 
Intereft at 5/. - rm IO 10-6 
Loffes on ttock very little in- 
deed, 1/. per cent, will pro- 
bably cover it = - 2) 2ulO 
Cutting thiltles, hobbing equal 
to it, flock as above - - 165 10 © 
, 207 13 1f 
Incidents - - - 5 LOO 
2020irg Trt 
Profit - - - 15 16 1 
228 10 0 
Produce. 
Seven beafts, at 2/ ros. - f27 stoilro 
Thirty fheep, at 545. - - 810.0 
Sixty fleeces, at 8s. - - Zar OPO 
A horfe, twelve weeks - - zion 1a 
228 10 0 


Per acre 1/. 115. 6d. profit. 
Produce 6/. 6s. od. per acre.” 


The writer hints that the profit upon this firft clafs of 
land: is greater than upon the reft; and that the third fort 
yields very little profit by@grazing, and would pay much 
better in tillage. There are many graziers there, who have 
no other Jand than what is upon thefe flats, and fome who 
are fuppofed to have made by their bufinefs enough to have 

3 realized 
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realized a comfortable fubfiftence. The grazing aecounts 
of certain fields in the occupation of Mr. Loft, of Math 
Chapel, are ftated in this way : 


Expences. 
« Rent = = £1 15 0 
Tithe = = - foe yy eile) 
Rates = - = OVg tO 
Shepherding ~ = an EL. fo 
Intereft of capital - « O12 oO 
ZAR IG 


“Tt carries a bullock to two acres, 


acre. 
Produce. 
« Half a bullock - - £1 10 Oo 
A fheep and half - - I710\ © 
3) son 10 
Expences 2 13 0 
Profit 0 7 o 
Of better land. 

Rent - : - £25 0 
Sundries - - (0 hes A Co) 
Intereit of capital - - 1, 4 0 
316 o 


It carries a bullock and three fheep an acre. 
A bullock = 2 


3,10, © 

Three fheep . - 370 NO 
6) 01,10 

Expences 3 16 o 

Profit Za 


Tt is however ftated, that very few fields will yield 
any thing like this: he has but one clofe ; and there are 
fome expences omitted. And “ Mr. Tennifon, of Lincoln, 
kas 43 acres of marfh at Grimfby, that fummer-feeds 14 
bullocks ; and carries 35 fheep the year through.”’ But 
that “in the tract of marfh-land on the fea-coatt, they 
obferve, that where moft grafs is left in autumn, there the 
herbage is the coarfeft and worft next year; the remark was 
made in anfwer to recommending eddifh for {pring-feeding 
fheep, which would not do on rich marfh, thaugh it might 
on uplands.” It alo fhews, that the fyftem of clofe feed- 
ing is proper, and would anfwer well in many diftricts where 
itis not the praétice.”” And “in the hundred of Skirbeck, 
they like to have a tolerable head of grafs in the fpring, 
before turning in ; and afterwards fo to ftock-as to prevent 
its getting coarfe by running away, fo as to prevent the 
neceflity of hobbing, which, however, mutt be done in a 
wet growing feafon.” 

But after the dtock has been brought into a proper fate 
for the market, there is in many fituations much difficult 


m difpofing of it to the beft advantage. Mr. Marfhall has 


remarked, that though it be attended with lefs difficulty 
than that of buying in the flock, it requirés much know- 
ledge, as well as experience, to execute it in the beft man- 
ner, or with the leaft poffible lofs. A due confiderati>n of 
the progrefs of the ftock while feeding, and of the lensth 
of time they have been upon the land, may afford fome fit 
of guide in the bufinefs; but the moft correct judgment 
may be formed by the young grazier, by the practice of 
frequent weighing, and the accurate comparifon of the living 
with the dead weight of fuch ftock as are killed in his 
neighbourhood, as it is a much more certain method than 
the ufe of the eye and hand, as has been fhewn under the 
head Grazier. Having recourfe to frequent weighing has 
alfo the advantage of fhewing the progrefs that is made by 
animals under different forts of keep or food. But befides 
this, the grazing farmer muit be regulated in the fale of his 
ftock by the nature of his fituation. In moft of the mid- 
land and fouthern parts of the kingdom, Smithfield is the 
place where the fat {tock of the farmers are difpofed of : 
while in other parts, they are frequently fold in the neigh- 
bourhood, or to the large towns which are at no great 
diftance. In the former cafes, ef{pecially on the lefs exten- 
five farms, the fat ftock are brought up by perfons, who 
make it a bufinefs, being employed by various graziers in 
the fame vicinity, who have an entire confidence in them. 
With the more extenfive graziers, who fend up frequent 
lots, the bufinefs is done by a falefman, in whom they have 
confidence. With little grazing farms, the cuftom is often 
to fell them to the butchers in the neighbourhood, which is 
frequently the beft method. And the advantages of thefe 
different modes muit depend greatly upon circumftances. 
Some, however, fuppofe that the London market is the 
beft calculated only for thofe who give a weekly attendance, 
on account of the uncertainty of the fupplies. The ex- 
pences being materially different, as with the falefman’s com- 


miflion, they frequently amount to twelve fhillmgs a head. 


there, while in the country they are not more than from 
three to five. Confequently, that fat ftock.may in many 
cafes, where only a few, or what are termed {mall lots, are 
to be difpofed of, be fold at home with lefs expence than 
haying them fent to diftant markets ; but that with large 
lots, the latter mode muift be had recourfe to, as more cer- 
tain, expeditious, and convenient. Upon the whole, the 


faéts which have been flated fully fhew that the aceantageae 
er. 


of the grazing fyftem muft be materially different un 
different circumftances, and be greatly influenced by thofe 
of alocal kind. It has indeed been remarked by a Kentifh 


grazier, that the profits of no two grazing farmers are ex- 


actly «alike on the fame given quantity of land,” nor even 
on the fame land, as years, prices, as well as the exertions 
and talents of each individual, are different. In all cafes, 
the fuperiority of the fuccefs muft in a great meafure de- 
pend upon the knowledge, exertion, and excellence of the 
method which is adopted by the particular farmer. State- 
ments can of courfe only fhew what are the general profits 
of the fyftem. 
land diftriéts, they are given by Mr. Billingfley, and Mr. 
Young, in the Surveys under the direction of the Board of 
Agriculture. In this way, the former fays, that a grazing 
farmer who has 200 acres of land, may fatten annually one 
hundred head of cattle, as oxen, with feventy fheep and ten 
colts, which together may afford a comfortable but not 
exorbitant profit to him. 

Statement, 


With neat-cattle, in the weftern and mid-— 


OO 
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Statement. 
Dr. Siesta. 
‘Yo rent of 200 acres, average value 40s. an 
acre = . < - 400 0 O 
‘To tithe and taxes, fay = = Foy 14e) Vite) 
Feb. To fifty oxen, at r1/. - = 55010, 0 
July. To fifty Been. at 7. - SETAC Coy Met INS) 
To mowing and mak king Bie acres of hay, at 
Meroe: =i) 425) WO 
To amine and “atlas fifty acres cals fum- 
mer-leaze, at 3s. - - 7 10 
To wages throughout the year, Peace: the 
Brmer’ s labour = - = 50 0 
To accidents Ps 5 = - 2017 O 


: 1452 10 @ 
To profit (intereft of capital and accidents 


included ) - - - 277 LO 
1730) ,0:,.0 
Gr. EE ss Pad: 
O&. By fifty oxen, at 18/. = =, #00! 0},,0 
May. By fifty oxen, at 13/. = = 650. 0. © 
By profit on feventy fheep, fummer sia a0 Vy Au OO 
By profit on ten colts - 40,0 0 


By profit on two hundred fheep winter fated, 


and fold in April unfhora - - Ico oO 


° 


1730 0 O 


And on the rich grazing lands in Lincolnthirey according 
to the latter writer, the praétice feems to afford a much 
greater advantage to the farmer; as the account, given 
ie Fydell, efq. M. P. for twenty acres, in 1796, ttands 
thus : 


Statement. 
Dr. ED G5, C6 
Too 18 beafts, at 12/ each > = 216 0 0 
To 80 fheep, at 46s. - - = 184.10 0 
4c0 0 0 
LExpences, VIS. 

EER ich 

Sines r= - - 110 oO 

Dyke-reeve - - 301040 

Rates - - = ago Ol 

Shepherding - - Be Ouro 

Expences - - SON 10 . 

— 22 10 Oo 
Lofs, fuppofed one fheep - - 2) OM 
424 16 oO 
TIntereft one year - - - 21 4+ ie} 
One year’s rent - - - 60 01,0 
506 0 0 

Hire of a clofe for the winter, for 35. 
fheep - - - - wipe) (0) 
LVL, TIEN de) wo) 
Profit: - - . - 87 4 0 
610 14 0 


Vou. XVI. 


Cr. Lage 

By 18 beafts, at 19/. 55. a bal 346 10 oO 
By 80 fheep, at 55s. - ~ - 220 0 0 
By 52 tod of wool, at 175. - - 44 4 0 
610 14 oO 


——— 


And that “the difference between the poyog g and felling 


85 


price, lofs dedu@ed, 208/. 85., is the produce “of the lan d, 
or Ol 8s. per acre, which is very great indeed, and ities 

" Cae hs Sa we : F 
that this land would let at 5/. 4s. an acre, fuppofing this 


year to be an average oue. 


1s 

“6 This. difference of rent would dedu& 44/. from the 
proft of 87/. and leave 43). pies: with 21/. charged, make 
64/ ; eee on the year" s advance of 546, ‘or 114 per 
cent.” 

But im the fyftem of grazing purfued in fome of the 
fouthern rich marthy Gitieiees with fheep, as ftated fome 
time ago, the amount itands as below, according to Mr. 
Price; but at prefent the profit mutt be much higher, 
from the improved management of the Romi, ey Marfa 
graziers in gencral, 


Account of Stock bought in for STifty Acres of Pafture Lard, 


for the Tear 1778. 


aS ec! 

310 barren ewes, at 1/. 1s, each - - 325, 10° 0 
go South Down wethers, at do. < 9410 0 
1o.udteer runts_ - - - - 98 15.0 
10 Suffex oxen - - - AG (OO 
8 Steer runts - - - 49 10 oO 
Rent, at 30s. per acre - - TIS \O) AO 
Expences, at 5s. per acre - - 12 10 06 
TD BS ee 


Stock fold off Fifty Acres of Paflure Land, in the Year 


1789-89. ) 
Li Saka. 
310 barren ewes, at 315. each = 480 10 oO 
go South Down wethers, at do. ong 139 10 0 
1o fteer runts, at 13/. each - = 130. 0 0 
10 Suffex oxen, at 15/7. each aa 150 0.90 
10 ditto, to keep 18 weeks, at 2s. per 
week each = 3 18 Oo @ 
8 fleer runts, fold at g/. an 4 72 0;0 
2 ditto, to keep 12 weeks, at Is. 6d. per: 
week each = 116 0 
8 packs 3 draughts of iene Ww aa at 
8/. 10s. - - - - Fh oF 2G 
1} ditto of fine wool, at 12/, = 18, 40,40 
‘ Total - - 1084 3.6 
Deduct - - 77° 15.0 
Clear profit - 3134, 8in6 


Profits on Fatting Land, allowing 10s. for each Sheep. 
iS iS ep. 


Ohne acre. Es vette 

Winter, 2 barren ewes, off in May = LOO 
Summer, 5 wethers, off at Michaelmas a 210 0 
Wool of 7 fheep, at 12/. per Back, 2, 210 

One bullock to fat - BO usO 

Se © amo} 

4.U Rent 
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PRB PeeT 
Brought over - 8 12 0 
La S50 adus 
Rent - - 1 ws otro’ 
Expences - Ons. 50 
Aleifes and taxes Oo 5. 0 
28 OO 
Clear proft - - Qpizmo 
One acre. 
Three wethers, on at Michaelmas 110 © 
‘Two ditto, in May - 5 rower) 
Wool - - - EF fo “oO 
One bullock to fat - - 3 foe 
atOL TO 
Rent, &c. as before - - 2".0 © 
Clear profit - - - ine OO 
Profits on Breeding Land. 
, One acre. 
‘Winter; 2? ewes and 3 lambs, at 145. - hie 7h Ko: 
Wool of 24 ewes - - © 13 0 
, Wool of 3 lambs - - ay 15 
Wool of one teg = = O40 
(‘The fummer improvement of do. - OMiceG 
Joift bullock keep - - O10 Oo 
318 6 
Rent - - - TV RORAO 
Expences - - Ome - 0 
One in twenty lofs by deaths Oo 710 
= ZT 12) fo 
Clear profit = 2 = 2656956 


It is remarked, “on the firft of thefe ftatements, that 
the year was favourable for vegetation; and that fuch pro- 
fits could not probably be made feven years together, 
which is the moft accurate method of calculating profits cn 
land. There being no affefies on the land, alfo, makes it 
more profitable.""» And further, that two modes in refpect 
“‘to the profits on fattening land are ftated ; the firit ufed 
by the beit graziers ; the other, the moft common: fome 
take bullocks in to keep, others buy runts; the profits of 
which muft depend on their judgment ; but 3/. is the medium 
profit between the whole: 1os. each fheep is generally al- 
Jowed as the gained profit by fattening.” It is added that 
“it cannot be fuppofed that this profit will always 
amount to fo much as the years differ ; therefore dry f-a- 
fons will abate it, anda large tract of land cannot have the 
fupply of flock to make it fo great. There are loffes 
to be taken out; but, upon the whole, it is very profit- 
able, asthe expences are fo moderate, that one fervant-man 
can manage a thoufand acres of pafture-land. The value 
or rent of land is put too low, except for long leafes unex- 
pired, or where a large quantity of land is taken. ‘The 
average price of rent is from 4os. to 3/. for fattening land, 
unlefs four or five hundred acres of breeding and fattening, 


perhaps about 30s.; and fome old leafes 1/. breeding 
land.”’ 

It is ftated that where fheep, in order to fatten them in a 
more expeditious manner, or to finifh them in cafes where 
the grafs is infufficient for the purpofe, have the addition of 
turmps or other forts of luxuriant green foed, great care 
fhould be taken; by the grazier, that a due proportion of 
fome fort of dry material be had recourfe to at the fame 
time ; as without fuch precaution, not only lofs may be fuf- 
tained by the death of fome of the fheep in particular in- 
ftances, but by their making lefs progrefs in becoming fat 
than would otherwife be the cafe. Hay, cut chaff, bran, 
or a few oats, anfwer the purpofe very well. See Serr. 
ING. 

Tt is neceffary, in order that the confumption of thefe forts 
of food may be conducted in the moit economical manner, 
that proper troughs, racks, cribs, or bafkets, fhould be 
provided, and fixed im fuch a way, as that they cannot be 
overturned. The graziers, in fome parts of Lincolnfhire, 
have a large fort of crib or wicker-work baiket, being eight 
or ten feet in circumference, and wattled to the height of 
one foot ora foot and a half, ina clofe marner, and then 
left open for about a foot and a half; after which it is 
clofely wattled again for nearly afoot, being drawn in, in a 
narrowing manner at the top, fo as to have only proper 
room for introducing the food. The ftuds or ftaves are 
placed about eight or ten inches apart, which admit of the 
fheep feeding in a diftin€&t manner. It is defcribed in the 
fourth volume of the firit feries of the Repertory of Arts, &c. 
and denominated a tumbril. It may be feen at +g. 8: in the 
Plate on Granaries. ‘This contrivance affords much advane 
tage, both in the faving of food from being walfted, and in 
affording the lefs {trong fheep an opportunity of feeding 
without being difturbed or driven away by the ftrong ones, 
and confequently much injured. 

Inthe Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, it is 
noticed in refpeét to the prattice of grazing in fuch feafons 
as are very wet, thatan incident of this fort that occurred to 
the writer in the very wet autumn ef 1789 is intereiting. 
«<The general complaint is, that grazing itock, though they 
have this year rolled in grafs, have not done well; Mr. 
Henton, of Hoby in Leicelterfhire, being fingular in fay- 
ing, that his feeders had done tolerably. Indeed his ftock 
corrobates his aflertion.. He had a lot of cows at Lough- 
borough, the 12th of Auguit, the fatteit in the fhow. 

“But his management is more remarkable than his fuc- 
cefs."’ He «* foddered them with hay all the wet weather ; 
that is, he mowed the broken grafs for them, beginning 
under the hedges, and continuing to mow the coarfeit 
patches throughout the piece. 

“ The firit day (the day it was mown), the cattle feldom 
touched it; but the fecond or third day they fell to it 
freely, eating it “‘ between whiles,’’ in preference te grafs. 
In the morning, it was always the firft thing they filled their 
bellies with. 

“The cattle having eaten up the more palatable parts of 
the herbage, the thiitles, and other offal, were raked Up, 
and carried off the ground; moft excellent management ! 

“ This ftock contitted of about fixty head, At firit one 
man only was employed in mowing, &c. But, before the 
rainy weather ceafed, he fet on another man. 

«« What an admirable thought ! that which other men fuf- 
fered to ftand watte m itfelf, an encumbrance to the ground, 
and anurfery of weeds, was converted to food, more nutri- 


tious, in a wet feafon, than the beft of the ftanding 


herbage.” 
Mr, Parkinfon, of Lincolnfhire, had madea praétical ob- 
I fervation, 


GRA 


fervation, which is, that ‘the lefs fheep are changed, the 
better.”? It demands the farmer’s attention, as {hewing the 
injury of folding in many cafes. And it isnoticed, that the 
grazing cattle are changed while the bufinefs of Aobbing the 
fields is performed, and that the fooner this is executed the 
better; as when the grafs tufts are cut while young, the 
cattle will eat the produce well. 

Upon the fubjeét of ttocking grazing land, Mr. Marfhall 
remarks, that ‘the fairs at Birmingham are among the worlt 
in the country for fat itock, the butchers giving the graziers 
no encouragement to drive their tock to them, preferring 
the toil of riding twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty, miles 
from home to pick up their “fat !’’? {pending a principal 
part of their time and their profits in an employment truly 
ridiculous. How convenient it would be to the grazier, as 
well as to the butcher, to have a weekly market, a Smith- 
field at or near Birmingham ! to the grazier, in thereby having 
a conttant and certain market whenever he wanted either 
keep or money ; and, to the butcher, in faving time and 
travelling expences. Yet the few animals which are taken 
there at prefent, are frequently drove out unfold. But 
Thurfday, which is the ordinary market-day, is improper. 
Monday or Tuefday would bea more fuitable day ; and Sut- 
ton, perhaps, the moft fuitable place. In performing the 
bufinefs of purchafing in ttock, the nearelt fairs are always 
to be preferred, if it canbe done there with propriety ; as 
much injury and lofs is frequently fuftained by driving froma 
confiderable diftance. 

_ And the butinefs of grazing other forts of animals may, 
in fome cafes, be a profitable concern, but mutt always be 
regulated by the nature of the land and circumitances of the 
farmer. Where he has a confiderable extent of the more 
coarfe fort of pafturc-land, he may often find it advantageous 
to graze young horfes, efpecially where he has the conve- 
nience of breeding them likewife. But though it is a practice 
fometimes followed by grazing farmers, to admit horfes in 
the fame paltures with the other ftock, it fhould conttantly 
be avoided as much as poffible, as they are very injurious by 
teazing and driving the fattening cattle about, and prevent- 
ing their refting fo much as is otherwife the cafe. It is a 
better method to let them follow this fort of ftock. When 
horfes are admitted upon the grazing lands in Somerfetfhire, 
it is feldom done in a larger proportion than that of one to 
twenty acres. But there is another animal which it has long 
been a practice in particular fituations to graze. This is the 
hog, which, where the farmer has a piece of rich grafs, 
either of the artificial or natural kind, he may turn upon it 
with much advantage. With clover, and fome other arti- 
ficial graffes, the animals are found to fucceed perfectly well 
in this fort of management ; but it is objectionable as lofing 
a valt fourse of manure of an excellent kind. When the 
field is fo fituated as that the hogs can return in the evenings 
to the well littered ftes, it may, however, be a highly 
beneficial fyttem of practice. There can be no doubt but 
that this fort of management might be much more exten- 
fively employed with this animal, and that thereby much of 
the food of {tore pigs might be faved. See Hoa. 

GRAZIOSO, Stal. Gracienfement, Fr. graceful, are 
terms in JMuj/ic, addreffed to the performer ; but if the com- 
pofition is devoid of grace, the term can convey no initruc- 
tion to the performer. It is in vain for the compofer to 
fit down with a refolution to compole a graceful movement ; 
it muft come unfoucht, and infenlibly. 

Marmontel has defined grace in poctry, grace in attitudes, 
grace in motion, grace in the arrangement of words in 
profe, of figures in painting, asa polit, alacquer, a varnifh, 
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a gilding to every human aMion; without which we may be 
furprifed and entertained, but never perfeétly pleafed. ax 4 

No poet, perhaps, abounds in grace and facility fo much 
as Metaftafio; for examples, fee his cantatas. 

Among mufical compofers, perhaps, none have been 
more gifted with this charm than Pergolefi, Sacchini, and 
Cimarofa. : 

The time of a graziofo movement is nearly the fame as 
andante ; {mooth, gentle, and inclined to piano ; no coarfe 
itrokes of the bow on the violin, or dry coups de langue on 
the G flute, except, to vary the exprefiion and effeét, the 
compofler indicates the contrary. 

_ GRAZZANDO, in Geography, a town of Italy ; 13 miles 
S.S.W. of Verona. 

GRAZZINI, Gro. Paoto, of Ferrara, in Biography, left 
the profeffion of gold{mith to become a painter at an advanced 
period of his life ; his chief inftruétions he owed to the friend- 
{hip of Carlo Bonone. The firft {pecimen of his capacity was 
a picture of St. Eligio placed in the goldfmith’s hall of 
Ferrara. Eight years which he had employed to finifh the 
work were amply redeemed by the difplay of a matter-hand, 
and a tone of colour that placed him near in rank to Porde- 
none, and aftonifhed all Ferrara, who had known Grazzini 
for half a century. He continued to produce works of lefs 
compafs, but of equal tafte, which are met with in private 
collections. He died in 1632. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

Grazzint, AntHONY-FRANcis, furnamed // Lafca, an 
Italian writer, was born at Florence in 1503, and is known 
to potterity as aconfiderable writer in profe and verfe. He 
1s particularly remembered for his light and jocofe poems, 
among which are many’of the Canti Carnafciatefchi, or 
Carnival Songs. Thefe, it is faid, were firft invented by 
Lorenzo de Medici, and a colleGion of them was publifhed 
by Grazzini at Florence in 1559. His other works are 
as follow: “ La Guerra de Moiiri, poema giocofo,” 1584. 
“ Stanze,” &c. Comedie VII.;” «TI Lafca, Dialo- 

olo,”? &c. ;  Lettere,’’ « Orazione,” «“ Rime,” No- 
velle XI. The laft was an extremely popular work, and as 
anovelift Grazzini was thought to bea worthy rival of Boc- 
cace in the elegance of his narration and purity of his ftyle. 
He was one of the founders of the academy Della Crufca. 
Moreri. ; 

GREASE, among Farriers, &c. an inflammation and 
{welling of the heels about the fetlocks, and fometimes of 
the legs of a horfe, as high as the knee or hock, with the 
fecret on of an oily matter, to which the difeafe owes its 
name. ‘I'he matter difcharged from the heels has a peculiar 
offenfive {mell, and the heels themfelves are fometimes ulce- 
rated. Heavy horfes, with round flefhy legs, are the moft 
fubject to this diforder, and the white legs more than the 
reft, It is almoft always found in the potterior extremities. 
Greafe is occationed by fudden changes from a cold to a hot 
temperature, fuch as the removing of horfes from grafs into 
hot flables ; from the too fudden change of a generous to an 
impoverifhing diet ; from negleét on the part of grooms in 
leaving the heels wet and full of fand ; and from conttitutional 
debility. On the approach of this difeafe, and for feveral days 
before any very contiderable appearances of {welling and in- 
flammation, the animal feems to feel much pain in thie affeGed 
heel, which is indicated by his railing it frequently from the 
ground, and his not being able to rett upon it without un- 
ealinefs. At this early period, the diforder may in general be 
removed by a poultice of boiled bran and linfeed powder 
conttantly applied to the part, and kept moift with warm 
water; giving every night, or every fecond night, a mild 
diuretic. When the inflammation and iwelling are confider- 
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able, the fore-mentioned poultice may be ufed, and a ftrong 
diuretic, or a purgative may be adminillered as long as the 
cafe feems to require it. When the {welling and inflamma- 


tion have abated, which will commonly happen im three or- 


four days, the poultice may be difcontinued, and the fol- 
lowing a{tringent lotion may be applied five or fix times a day. 
Forms of aitringent lotion, viz. No. 1. Alum powdered, 
1 0z., vitriolic acid, 1 dr. and water, 1 pint. No. 2. Alum 
powdered, 4 0z., vitriolated copper, 4 oz., and water, 1% pint. 
No. 3. Sugar of lead, 4 0z., vinegar, 6 oz., water, 1 quart. 
In each of thefe-recipes mix the ingredients. Some altera- 
tion may be neceffary, according to circumftances, in the 
ftrength of thefe lotions. Where the inflammation and irri- 
tability of the part are confiderable, they muft be diluted 
with an equal quantity of water; but if the inflammation 


be fubdued, and a {welling and ulceration remain, the alum- 


folution cannot be made too ftrong. If the heels be ulce- 
yated, and efpeciaily if they appear foul and have an offen- 
five fmell, one or other of the following altringent oint- 
ments fhould be apphed to the ulcers, wiz. No. 1. Hog’s 
lard, 4 0z., oil of turpentine, 2dr., and water of acetated 
litharge, 4.0z. No. 2. Venice turpentine, 1 0z., hog’s lard 
4 0z., and alum finely powdered, 1 oz. Mix the refpective 
ingredients. If the ulcers be deep, and do not readily heal, 
they fhould be wafhed with the detergent lotion previoully 
to each dreffing. Regular exercife on clean and dry ground 
is of the higheit importance. In flight cafes of greale, the 
aftringent lotion and a few diuretic balls will generally effect 
a cure; but if the difeafe is of long ftanding, and more 
efpecially if the horfe has had it before, it will be more 
difficult to remove it. In fuch cafes an alterative powder, 
eompofed of powdered refin and nitre of each 4 ounces, 
mixed and divided into 8 dofes, fhould be given in the corn 
every day, until it produces a confiderable diuretic effect. 
In very obftinate cafes, rowels in the thigh have been found 
ufeful. Digitalis, or fox-glove, has been recommended in 
thofe fwellings of the legs which are the confequences of 
greafe; but as this isa violent medicine, and apt to injure the 
ftomach, it fhould be cautioufly adminiftered; the cofe is 
from half a dram to one dram. When a horfe has fuilered 
much trom this difeafe, and appears to be weak and out of 
condition, a liberal allowance of corn will tend to recover 
him, efpecially if it _be aflifted by the aitringent lotion, and 
careful grooming. In cafes of this kind exercifeis indiipen- 
fible. When the difeafe depends upon debility it is obvious 
that a dofe of phyfic would be improper; but confiderable 
benefit has fometimes attended the exhibition every morning, 


till the bowels are moderately epened, of the following al- 


terative ; viz. foccctrine aloes, 1 oz., caftile foap, 14 oz. 


powdered ginger and myrrh, of each 4 0z. Form thefe into 
a mafs with fyrup, and divide it into fix balls. "Ehis medicine, 
though of an opening quality, will improve the herfe’s 
ftrength, and at the fame time promote abforption. Or the 
following preparation may be adminiftered : vz. antimony, 
finely powdered, and flowers of fulphur, of each 60z.; linfeed 
powder, 2 oz.; and honey fufficient to form a mafs for 12 
balls ; one of which may be given once or twice a-day. 
Nothing tends fo much to prevent greafe and {welling of 
the legs af frequent hand-rubbing, and cleaning the heels 
carefully, as foon as a horfe comes in fromexercife. In inve- 
terate cafes of greafe, where the difeafe- appears to be in 
fome degree habitual, a run at grafs is the only remedy. If 
a dry paddock can be procyred where the horfe may be fhel- 
tered in bad weather, it will be found very convenient ; for 
thus circumftanced the horfe may perform his ufual labour, 
and be kept free from the complaint. In the earlier ftages of 
the difeafe, the practice of turning the horfe into a falt- 


marth is ferviceable : and a few months’ run on a falt-marfly 
has frequently eradicated the diforder, when other remedies 
have failed. Obitinate cafes of greafe may very frequently 
be cured by withholding the horfe’s allowance of water for 
two days, or even a longer time, and then riding him into the 
fea or falt water, when his thirft will induce him to drink 
frecly ; and the falt water will a& as an ufeful laxative and’ 
alterative. This procefs muit be frequently repeated, when- 
ever it does not appear to be injurious in any material re- 
fpe&. Ina few obftinate cafes, Mr. White fays, (Treatiie 
on Veterinary Medicine,) that he has feen the mercurial 
alterative of fervice, giving one ball every morning, until 
the bowels are opened: it is formed of calomel, 4 dr, 
aloes, 1 dr., Caftile foap, 2 dr., and oil of Juniper, 30 drops, 
made into a ball with fyrup for one defe. In the treatment 
of thofe ulcers, or ‘“ cracks,’’ as they are often termed, which 
particularly occur in the back part of the paftern, and” 
which are of difficult cure, cleanlinefs is of great impert-" 
ance ; and when they appear inflamed and painful, it will 
be ufeful te apply a foft poultice, in which a little Goulard 
has been mixed, for two or three days. The following’ 
ointment, viz. frefh hog’s lard, 4 oz. and white lead finely 
powdered, I oz. mixedj may then be applied, fpread on tow, 
and fecured with a light thin bandage. If cracks or ulcers 
appear in the heels, without that general fwelling of the 
legs and difcharge of matter, which conititute the difeafe” 
named greafe, they may be foon cured by applymg the’ 
aftringent oimtment, and giving a few dofes of diuretic 
alterative: but when thefe are accompanied by the greafe, 
laxatives or purgatives are proper, according to the condi-" 
tion of the animal. The aitringeut ointment is made of 
hog’s lard, 4 oz. palm oil, 2 oz. and fine olive oil, 1 oz. 
melted by placing the pot which contains it in boiling water, ‘ 
and, when melted, flirring in 13 oz. of the water of acetated 
litharge, and continuing to ftir it till the mixture is nearly 
cold. Ifthe ulcers are deep, the horfe fhould be kept in the 
{table till they are nearly healed, with a cooling opening diet $_ 
and his legs fhould be frequently and brifkly rebbed wih 
the hand; and a few of the ditretic alterative powders’ 
fhould be given. When proud flefh, as it is called, appears in 
the ulcers, it muft be deftroyed by caullics, fueh as blue 
vitriol powdered, or diffolved in warm water, or lunar cauf- 
tic. When this is negleGed, they femetimes mereafe to a 
large fize, and beconie almoft of a horny confftence, in 
which ftate they are commonly named “ grapes.” : 
In recent cafes of greafe, in which the heels are inflamed 
and {wollen, and difcharge a whitifh-coloured matter, much 
benefit has refulted from fomenting them for a confiderable’ 
time with warm water, in which a {mell quantity of Goulard” 
has been mixed, and immediately applying the Goulard poul- 
tice. In obftinate cafes of greafe, where the matter difcharged~ 
is very folid, the fomenting peultice is ufeft:l, that is, a poul- 
tice of linfeed meal, warm water, and ycalt, which foon removes’ 
the offenfive fmell, and caufes a lefs acrid matter to be formed. 
Powdered charcoal has alfo been recommended for the fame 
purpofe. In recent cafes the Goulard poultice and mild” 
purgatives will foon reduce the inflammation coniderably 5 
and then the cure is eafily accomplifhed by aftringent lotions. 
For preventing a return of the complaint, exereile and good 
grooming are indifpenfably neceflary ; frequent hand rub- 
bing of the legs, and a diuretic powder cccafionally, are alfo 
nfefals Hortes with white hinder legs, or fuch as are much 
difpofed to {welling of the legs, fhould be bandaged fer 
fome time, particularly after hard work, keeping the bandage 
conftantly moilt with a folution of alum and water. In” 
fome cafes of greafe the inflammation feems to extend to. 
the cellular membrane under the fkin, the confequence of 
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which is a more fevere pain and Iamenefs than when it is fu- 
perficial. he inflammation generally terminates in an abfcefs 
of the heel, which burfts and leaves a deep ill-looking ulcer. 
Although the general {welling of the legs fubfides, the ulcer 
is extremely irmtable, and healed with difficulty, particularly 
if the horfe be exercifed. By applying poultices and warm 
digeftive ointment, and by keeping the horfe at reft, the ulcer 
radually heals. When ulcers of the heel do not appear 
difpofed to heal, the aftringent ointment above-mentioned 
fhould be changed for the following, which is more ftimu- 
lant, and. previou!ly to its application, the fore fhould be 
wafhed with a {olution of blue vitriol. The ftimulating oint- 
ment is prepared by mixing vintment of yellow refin, 4 oz. 
olive oil 4 oz. and red nitrated quickfilver in fine powder 
£07. See White’s Treatife of Veterinary Medicine, vol, i. 
If the greafe be an attendant of fome other difeafe, it will 
be in vain to attempt the cure before the difeafe be removed, 
that is the original caufe of it ; aad therefore, if it be a 
heétic, the yellows, or the farcin, &c. the directions given 
for thofe difeafes are to be followed, and in the mean time 
proper applications are to be ufed outwardly for the greafe. 
Grease, Molten, a difeafe of the inteftines, incident 
to horfes, and generally dependent on fome conttitutional 
affeGtion. Hories that have been well fed, without much 
exercife, are peculiarly fubject to this complaint : although 
they appear fleek and fat, they are not fit for violent or 
long-continued exertion, unlefs they have been brought to it 
gradually : and therefore when they are put to work in this 
ttate, and violently exercifed, a fever often enfues ; and this 
fever commonly depends upon general inflammation or in- 
ereafed ation of the whole arterial fyltem. In this difeafe, 
nature makes an effort to remove it by a violent purging ; 
and the mucus, formed on the inner furface of the bowels for 
the purpofe of lubricating and protecting them from the 
a€tion of any acrimonious matter that may happen to. be 
paffing through them, being now more abundant, appears 
fomewhat like fat mixed with the dung. When blood is 
drawn from a horfe in this ftate, a large quantity of inflamma- 
tory cruft, coagulable lymph, or butf-coloured jelly, appears 
on its furface. Such is the account which Mr. White gives 
of this difeafe, and he explodes the account of thofe veteri- 
nary writers who reprefent molten greafe as confifting in a 
colliquation or general melting of the fat of the body, 
great part of which is abforbed, and thrown upon the blood 
and upon the inteftines, whence it is voided with the excre- 
ment. Nor does he approve of the defcription of this difeafe, 
given by Mr. Blaine, in his Treatife on Veterinary Medi- 
cine, who confiders it to be the fame with the human dyfen- 
tery. In the courfe of a ten years’ extentfive practice, he fays 
that he has never met with a fingle cafe that refembled 
the dyfentery deferibed by medical authors. “ I have 
often obferved,”’ fays this writer, “ during the progrefs of 
fymptomatic fever, interrral inflammation, mucus mixed with 
the dung, which had fometimes the appearance of part of 
one of thofe long white worms fo often found in the horfe’s 
bowels; at others it refembled a membrane. I have ob- 
ferved the fame thing in horfes apparently healthy, or after 
the operation of very ftrong phyfie. I have alfo feen many 
cafes where there was tenefmus or confiderable irritation in 
the rectum ; the horfe frequently voiding a {mall quantity of 
dung, and appearing in pain. But this was always a ees 
tom of fome more important complaint, and eafily removed, 
or the effe& of phyfic, and very unlike dyfentery.’” Molten 
reafe, according to Mr. White, is not to be confidered as a 
Gifting difeafe, but merely as a fymptom, fometimes appear- 
ing in general inflammation, but more frequently in revere: 
In either of thefe cafes fome of the internal organs are more 
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affected than others. When a difficulty of breathing oceurs, 
indicated by an unnfually quick motion of the flanks and 
expanfion of the noftrils, it is a fign of an affeétion of the 
lungs. When molten greafe appears, it fhews that the mu- 


cous membrane of the bowels is more particularly affected 3. 


fometimes both thefe parts are affeGted at the fame time. 
The principal remedy in this difeafe is copious, bleeding, 
according to age, ftrength, and other circumflances of the 
cafe. It 1s often neceffary to repeat the operation of bleeding ; 
and if the difeafe appears to be principally feated in the lungs, 
only laxatives fhould be adminiftered and rowels inferted in 
the chett and belly ; the fides alfo may be bliftered, or the 
muftard embrocation rubbed on the fides and belly... In mol- 
ten greafe, or when the bowels are affected, if a copious: 
purging occurs, it fhould not be fuppreffed, but encouraged, 
by giving frequent decoétions of linfeed, gum arabic diffoly- 
ed in water, ftarch, or the powder of arrow root, and boiled 
in water. When the dung is voided {paringly, but frequently, 
and particularly when any knobs are mixed with it, let a 
pint of caftor oil be given, which may be repeated, if necef- 
fary, about two days. In this cafe it will be proper to rub 
the muftard embrocation on the pelly. If the difeafe con=. 
tinue, and efpecially if there be contiderable irritation about. 
the anus; the horfe frequently ejecting a {mall quantity of 
excrement, and appearing to be in great pain, the following 
opiate clyfter may be given, viz. opium 1! dram, warm 
water 8 oz. mixed, to which add about a quart of ftarch. 
water, 7. e. ftarch boiled in water, of a proper confiftence for 
a clyfter. If the exhibition of a clyfter feems rather to in- 
creafe than alleviate the pain and irritation, the dofe of caftor 
oil mutt be repeated, and a clyfter thro vn up only of water, 
gruel or a little oil. As the gut in this cafe is very tender. 
and irritable, the clyfter pipe fhould not be rough, and it: 


fhould be introduced with caution; it fhould therefore be. 


perfectly {mooth, covered with oil or lard, and not protruded 
with violence. 


It is probable, fays Mr. White, that a fmall, 


fhort tube of bone, about three times the bulk and length of. 


the pipe ufed in human fubjects, would be preferable on this 
ocealion to that which is commonly employed... White’s. 
Treatife of Veterinary Medicine, vol. i. 

Greasx, among Hunters, denotes the fat of a boar or 
hare. 


GREASY, in 4griculture, a term provincially made ufe: 
3 af y 


of toimply any thing foul, whether in animals cr land. It is 


frequently ufed to fignify fuch tillage lands as are much. 


over-run with grafs when in the flate of fallow. i 


Greasy-Blaes, or Creechy-blaes, in Mining, az terms: 


by which kind fhale or fate clay, or that which has a grealy 
appearance, and works or digs eafily, is dittinguithed. 
SHALE. 


See, 


GREAT, a term of comparifon, ‘denoting a thing to. 


have more extenfion than fome other to which it is referred. 
Thus we fay, a great fpace; a great diltance; a great 
figure, a great body, &c,, See;Companison. 

Great is likewile ufed figuratively, in matters of mora- 
lity, &c. to fignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, 
important, &c. ‘Lhus we fay, Shak{peare was a great ge- 
nius; queen Elizabeth had a great foul; Cromwell was a 
man of great defigns ; Da Vinci, a great painter ; Galileo, 
a great philofopher; Boffu, a great critic, &c. 

Gear is alfo a title or quality appropriated to. certain 
princes, and other iluftrious perlonages. 
great Turk ; the great Mogul; the great khan of Tartary ; 
the great duke of Florence, &c. 

Great is alfo a furname beftowed on feveral kings and 
emperors. ‘T’hus we fay, Alexander the great, Cyrus the 
great; Charles the great, or Charlemagne ; Henry the great 


of 


Thus we fay the. 
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of France, &c. So the Englifh frequently fay, Edward 
the great, or the great Edward; William the great, mean- 
ing king William III. or the great William. ‘The French 
fay Louis the great, fe grand, {peaking of Louis XIV. 
Giles of Paris fays, Charlemagne firit got the furname great 
from the tallnefs and eminence of his flature. Helgaud adds, 
that Hugh the great of France was thus denominated on ac- 
count of his great piety, goodnefs, &c. 

Great is alfo applied to feveral officers who have pre- 
eminence over others. Thus we fay, the lord great cham- 
berlain ; the great marfhal of Poland, &c. 

Great Circles of the fphzre. See Great Circe. 

Great Circle failing. See SAtinG. 

Great Apparatus. See ApPARATUS. 

Great Artery. See ARTERY. 

Great Bairam. See Bairam. 

Great Bank of Newfoundland, in Geography. See BANK. 
It lies between 41~ and 50° 24’ N. lat., and between 49° 45, 
and 54° 45’ W. long. 

Great Barrington. See BARRINGTON. 
inhabitants by a late eftimate is 1754. 

Great Bay, a bay of North America, at the mouth of 
_the Pifcataqua river, between Portfmouth and Exeter, in the 
ftate of New Hamphhire. 

Great Bear lake. See BEAR lake. 

Great Bear. See Ursa major. 

Great Cape, in Geography, a Cape of Upper Canada, 
where lake Superior defcends into the narrows of the fall 
St. Mary. P 

Great Diachylon. See Dracuyton. 

Great Egg harbour, &c. in Geography. See Ecc harbour 
e1ver. 

Great Famine, ariver of America, in New York, which 
rifes in the mountains near the fource of the river Oneida, and 
runs N. W. by W. to lake Ontario. 

Great Gun. See Cannon and Guy. 

Great Jntervals, in Mufic, tignify the fame, with Holden 
and fome other writers, as greater and major do with the 
generality of muficians, and is applied to the intervals mark- 
ed with Roman capitals, as II, III, V, VI, VII, &c. See 
GREATER. 

Great Jfland, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, near the N. coait of the ifland of Flores. S. lat: 
7° 59’. E. long. 120° 54'.—Alfo, an ifland in the river Nia- 
gara, between lake Erie and lake Ontario. N. lat. 53°. W. 
long. 78° 59'—ATfo, an ifland of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, being the largeft of the iflands formed by the river 
Lee in Cork harbour ; on it is the flourifhing town of Cove., 
—Alfo, an ifland in Pifcataqua harbour, New Hamphhire, in 
the United States. 

Great Karh way. 

Grear Letiers. See CAPITALS. 

Great Majfs. See Mass. 

Great Mecatina. See Mecatina. 

Great Odave, in Mufic, is applied by the Germans, ac- 
cording to their tablature, or notation of mufical notes, to 
the o€ave, or rather feptave, beginning with C on the fecond 
leger line below the bafs ftave, and ending with B on the 
fecond line, or mi of Guido, and to which they exclutively 
apply the Roman capitals C, D, E, F, G, A, B. See Dr. 
Callcott’s Muiical Grammar, art. 34. See alfo Sart 
Octave, ONCE-MARKED OGave, and TWicr-MARKED Oc- 
tawe. 

The obje& of this tablature is, to enable mufical notes to 
be written or printed without clefs or lines and {paces ina 
ftave. 

Grear Officers, 


The number of 


See Kannaway. 


See OFFICER. 
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Grear Pelican Ifland. See PELican. 

Great Repeat. See Repeat. 

Great Ridge, in Geography, one of the ridges of the 
Alleghany mountains, which feparates the waters of the Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha. At the S.E. promontory of this ridge 
is that extraordinary place called Buffaloe lick, diftant about 
80 miles from Auguita. It occupies feveral acres of eae 
A large cane {wamp and meadows, forming an immentfe plain, 
lie S.E. of it, and in this fwamp Mr. Bartram apprehends that 
the branches of the great Ogechee take their rife. The lick 
is nearly level, and lies between the head of the cane f{wamp 
and the afcent of the ridge. 

Grear River, a river of Virginia, which runs into the 
Staunton river. N. lat. 36° 46’. W. long. 79° 12'—Alfo, a 
river of Canada, whichruns into the river St. Lawrence, 20 
miles below Quebec. 

Great River. See Rio Grande. 

Great Scale,in Mufic. The late fir Marmaduke Overend, 
after a life almoft {pent in refearches into the nature and pro- 
portion of mufical intervals, fucceeded, to the fatisfaétion of 
Dr. Boyce, his intimate friend, to whom his labours were 
fubmitted, in unrayelling the mytteries of the Greek feales of 
mufic, as he fays, in a paper on the great feale, in his 
quarto manufcripts, vol. 11. page 113 to 133, now in the 
library of the Royal Iniftitution, which is thus entitled, viz. 
s¢ All the Greek fcales of mufic combined, with the diate- 
nic intenfe, extended in the acumen and gravitas, with their 
remiffions and intenfions to double flats and double fharps 
in each ; firlt reftored, elucidated, and calculated, by Mar- 
maduke Overend, Ifleworth 1779.’’? In pages 143 to 149 
of the fame volume of MS. we find alfo the feveral ratios 
of this fcale in their leaft terms, and the indices of the com- 
ponent primes, of one o¢tave of the acumen and the gra- 
vitas with the fynemmenons, the remiffions, &c. This fcale, 
which contains 86 notes within the o€tave, is a great mufical 
curiolity, which we are forry that our limits will not admit 
of inferting: by the netice here taken of it, the curious 
may refort to the manufcripts themfelves for further fatis-. 
faction. See Greek SCALE. 

Grear Seal. See Sear. 

Great Sixth, Redundant, in Mufic, or redundant great 
fixth, according to Holden, is the inveriion of the deficient lefs 
third of his feales ($), and has a ratio of ,?,, = 4775-94709 = 
+ 9/ + 41min Farey’s notation, its common logarithm 
being .7659167-9396, its Euler's log. or decimal of the 
octave = .7776075, and it contains 43.38868 major commas. 
This interval does not belong to the received or diatonic 
fyttem, having the number 7 in its ratio. 

Great Sedus. See Sonus. 

Great Third, in Mufic, probable, according to Holden’s 
new and fanciful fyftem, is the ratio which the mind ‘ pro- 
bably”’ conceives (page 371 of his «« Effay’’) as pertaining 
to the major third in the common chord minor, and to 
which he afligns the numbers i3o = 206.2709825 + 4f + 
18m in the new notation: its common logarithm is 
8935423 5924 and that of Euler, .3570350, it allo contains 
18.80576 major commas; it 1s far removed from the receiv- 
ed or diatonic fyltem of interyals, as involving the prime 
number 19, and yet it is one of thofe which refult from earl 
Sianhope’s directions for tuning; it is the leifer equal-beating 
biequal third of his lordfhip, fee Equa, Beatixe. Mr. 
Holden, at page 384 of his effay, relates an experiment in 
which this third proved an ‘ intolerable difcord,”’ which is 
more than might be expected, from the temperament of 
rather more than ,ths of a comma, which it has. 

Great Tithes. See Tirnes, 

Great Wardrobe. See Wanvrose 

Great 
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Garrat Wheel, in Clack or Watch-work, is that wheel 
which the weight, fpring, or fufee, firft moves. 

Grear Work, in Chemifry, is the alchemical procefs 
whereby gold is made, or pretended to be made. 

Great Year. See PLATONIc year. 

GREATER Barons. See Baron. 

Greater Enharmonical diefis. See Dresis. 

Greater Excommunication. See ExcomMMUNI€ATION. 

Greater Fafi. See Fastt. 

Greater Hevachord, See HExacuorn. - 

Grearer, in Mujfis, is applied to diftinguith feveral in- 
tervals, whereof there are two of the fame name, as greater 
fecond, leffer fecond; greater third, leffer third ; &c. Ma- 
jor interval is as often applied to thefe, and by fome few 
writers they are called great intervals. The femitone or dif- 
ference between the greater and the /efer intervals of the fame 
names, are not all equal, but of two diflerent magnitudes, 
viz. the femitone minor (4 = 362 + f+ 3m), which 
occurs between the thirds and the fixths major and minor, 
and the femitone medius (+23 = 475 +/+ 4m), which 
occurs between the feconds, fourths, fifths, and fevenths, 
major and minor: the difference of thefe femitones being the 
major comma $9 = 11 2 +4 m. 

GREATHAM Feet, in Geography, ariver of Eng- 
land, which rifes in the county of Durham, and runs 
into the German fea, 5 miles S. of Hartlepool. N. lat. 54° 


' 
BoREATMAN’s Bay, a bay of Ireland, on the N. coatt 
of Galway bay ; fix miles N. from S. Arran ifles. 

GREAVES, Joun, in Biography, was born at. Colmore, 
near Alresford, in Hampfhire, in the year 1602. He was 
educated in the claffics, and in the other elerzentary parts of 
learning by his father, who was re¢tor of the place, and the 
moft celebrated fchool-mafter in that country. When he was 
fifteen he was fent to Baliol college, Oxford, where he ap- 
plied himfelf with great afliduity to the ftudics of the place, 
and took his firft degree in the year 1621. Three years after 
this he ftood candidate for a fellowfhip of Merton college, 
when he was the firft on the lift of five who were then elected. 
In 1628 he took the degree of M.A., and more particularly 
direted his attention to the {tudy of the mathematics and 
oriental learning, and became the friend of the moft eminent 
fcholars in the univerfity, among whom were Mr. Briggs, 
Savilian profeffor of aftronomy, and Mr. Peter Turner, pro- 
fefllor of ceometry in Grefham college, London. Had he 
wanted any motive to induce him to purfue his {tudies with 
vicour, the example of his contemporaries would have furnifhed 
that motive. Mr. Greaves read over all the writingsof the 
mott celebrated mathematicians of that and the preceding 
age, and he made himfelf familiar with the ancient Greek, 
Arabian, and Perfian authors. In the year 1630, upon the 
refignation of Mr. Turner, he was elected proteflor of geo- 
metry at Grefham college, in confequence of the high repu- 
tation which he fuftained in the univerfity. At this period 
he was introduced to archbifhop Laud, the chancellor of the 
univerlity of Oxford, from whom he received feveral marks 
of favour. Soon after this, Mr. Greaves refolved to travel 
for improvement, and in 1635 we find him in Holland, at- 
tending the lectures of James Golius, profeflor of Arabic at 
Leyden ; from thence he proceeded to Paris 3 afterwards to 
Rome, Florence, and Padua, making exact obfervations upon 
everything deferving of notice. Uponhis return he determined 
to take a voyage to Egypt, a defign which met with 
the decided approbation of the archbifhop. His object in 
this was not only to make himfelf acquainted with fuch re- 
muins of antiquity which that far-famed country poffeffed as 
might ferve to illuflrate ancient literature, but alfo to make 
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aftronornical and geographical obfervations; hetherefore fur. 
nifhed himfelf with inftruments of every kind for the pur- 
pofe, and fuch printed Greek and Arabic books as he thought 
might be advantageoufly exchanged for MSS. and other ob- 
jects worthy of colle€tion. He embarked in thg river Thames 
for Leghorn in the year 1637, accompanied by his friend 
Mr. Edward Pococke, and proceeded firlt to Italy, and 
thence to Conftantinople, where they arrived about Mi- 
chaelmas. Here he was received with great attention by 
fir Peter Wyche, to whom he brought out letters of recom-. 
mendation from archbifhop Laud. He was immediately 
introduced to Cyril Lucar, the Greck patriarch, who 
afforded him much valuable affitance in purchafing 
Greek MSS. The venerable patriarch promifed to recom- 
mend him to the monks of mount Athos, in Macedonia, 
where, he faid, « he would have had the liberty of entering 
all the libraries in that place, to have colleGted a catalogue 
of fuch books, as either were not printed, or elfe, by the 
help of fome, thefe might haye been more correctly fet out.” 
Thefe, by difpenting with the anathemas which former pa- 
triarchs had Jain upon all Greek libraries to preferve the 
books from the Latins, the patriarch propofed to have pre- 
fented to the archbifhop of Canterbury, for the better pro- 
fecution of his grace’s defigns in the edition of Greek au- 
thors, but the death of that patriarch fruttrated Mr. Greaves? 
intention of viliting the celebrated mount, and occafioned his 
being a fufferer in another refpe&t ; for having procured from 
a Greek monallery fome MSS. of the fathers, he was unger 
the neceffity of reftoring them, and lofing his money to avoid. 
a greater inconvenience. Mr. Greaves, having loft his friend; 
determined to proceed to Egypt, but before his departure 
he had an opportunity of fhewing his great attention to aftro- 
nomical fcience: knowing that there would be an eclipfe of 
the moon in the courfe of a few months, he furnifhed proper 
perfons with convenient inftruments for obferving it at Con- 
itantinople, Bagdad, Smyrna, and Alexandria, and gave 
them neceflary inftruétions for the purpofe. For his conduct in 
this refpe& Dr. Halley paidhim the highett compliment by fay- 
ing that a greater fervice could not be rendered to the feience 
of aftronomy than by taking the phafes of the moon’s eclipfes 
at thofe places, in order to determine their longitudes, fince 
in and near them were made all the obfervations by which the 
mean motions of the fun are limited. Mr. Greaves having 
finifhed his arrangements for this bufinefs, went by Rhodes 
to Egypt, and arrived there in the month of September 
1638. ‘This was the boundary of his intended journey, and 
here an immenfe field for the exercife of his inquifitive genius 
opened upon his view. He omitted no opportunity of exe 
amining whatever the heavens, the earth, or fubterraneous 
parts offered him, that might be deferving of notice; but 
complains of having his aftronomical obfervations frequently 
interrupted by the clouds and rain, which he found to be fre- 
quent, efpecially in the middle of winter. But what parti- 
cularly engaged his attention, and employed his care, were the 
pyramids, of which, at that time, there was no fatisfaGor 
account before the public. This tafk he undertook, and 
towards the clofe of the year 1638 he took a careful furvey 
and menfuration of them. Having gratified his curiofity, 
furnifhed his mind with a large flock of ufeful knowledge, 
and collected fome Greek, Arabic, and Perfian MSS., as 
well as ancient coins, and other varieties, he embarked at 
Alexandria in the month of April 1639, and arrived at 
Leghorn in June. Gle now made a fecond tour of Italy, 
which occupied him nine months. At Florence he was re- 
ceived with particular marks of refpect by the grand-duke 
of Tufcany, Ferdinand I%., to whom he addrefleda Latin 
poem fent from Alexandria; and he alfa was permitted to 
have 
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have free accefs to the Medicean library, which had been re- 

fufed to him as a ftranger when on his former tour. [From 

Florence he went to Rome, whence he returned to Leghorn, 

and embarked on board a yeflel for London, with a rich 
cargo of MSS., gems, coins, and other valuable antiquities. 
Upon his arrival in England he found his native country dif- 
tracted by the contefts between the king and parliament : he 
was, from principle, a friend to the royal party, and in- 
volved himfelf in much trouble by the zeal which he difplay- 
ed in the caufe of monarchy, and in his attachment to arch- 
bifhop Laud. Having made a fhort flay at Grefham colleze, 
he went to Oxford to digeft and prepare his papers for pub- 
lication, in which he was affilted by archbifhop Uther, who 
had long known and efteemed him; and he now drewa map 
of the Leffer Afia, at his grace’s requeit, who was writing 
his differtation on that country, which was printed in 1641. 
Tn this year archbifhop Laud having prefented to the uni- 
verlity a fecond colleétion of medals, the taflk of arranging 
them was confided to Mr. Greaves, which he performed to 
the entire fatisfa¢tion of that learned prelate. By continu- 
ing to refide fo long at Oxford, Mr. Greaves loft his profei- 
forfhip at Grefham college, but he was almoit at the fame 
time chofenthe Savilian profeffor of aftronomy at Oxford, 
and obtained likewife a royal difpenfation to hold his fel- 
lowfhip at Merton college, on account of the diminuticn in 
his ftipend as profeffor, arifing from the circumitances of the 
civil war. The labours of the profefforfiip being {ufpended, 
he proceeded with his literary avocations, and intheyear 1644 
tranflated into Latin the ‘* Lemmata of Archimedes,’’ cor- 
recting the diagrams, and fupplying what was frequently found 
defeétive in the demonitration itfelf. This piece was publifhed 
by Mr. Samuel Foiter in his Mifcellanies, or ‘ Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations,” 1659. Mr. Greaves, about the fame 
time, compiled “ A Perfian Lexicon,” out of fuch words as 
.could be met with in the evangelilts, the pfalms, and two 
or three Arabian and Perfian nomenclators. In 1645 he 
drew up a {cheme for gradually introducing the new or Gre- 
gorian ftyle, by omitting the intercalary day of the leap- 
year for forty years, which {cheme was highly approved by 
the king and council, and would probably have been carried 
into execution, had the times been favourable to the innova- 
tion. In 1646 he publifhed his work entitled «« Pyramido- 
graphia,”’ or a defeription of the pyramids of Egypt, and 
foon after a * Difcourfe on the Roman Foot and Denarius,’’ 
from whence, as from a common ftandard, the meafures and 
weights ufed by the ancients may be deduced. About the 
year 1648 Mr. Greaves found that he fhould be under the 
neceffity of refigning his profefforthip, he accordingly, before 
his intereft was entirely gone, introduced a fucceflor, viz. 
Mr. Seth Ward, afterwards bifhop of Salifbury. He then 
went to London, where he married, aud living upon his pa- 
trimony, devoted his time to literary labours. He publith- 
ed many learned works, araong which was “¢ Elementa Lin- 
gue Perficr,” 4to. to which the author fubjoined “ Anony- 
mous Perfa Siglis Arabum et Perfarum Attronomicis.”’ In 
1652 he publifhed an attronomical work, to which he pre- 
fixed “ A fhort Hiltory of the Rife and Progrefs of Aitro- 
nomy among the A\rabians,”’ and fubjoined his Binz Tabule. 

Befides thefe, he publifhed many other works, and had 

prepared. many more for the prefs, when he was attacked by 

a diforder that proved fatalto him. He died in the fiftieth 

year of hisage. Of his learning, ingenuity, diligence, and 

wonderful perfeverance, there is abundant evidence. He was 

highly efteemed by many of his molt eminent contempora- 

ries both at home and abroad ; {teady in his principles and in 

his friend{hips, and his death was ‘lamented as a real lofs 

to {cience and literature. Biog. Brit. 
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GREBANISH Heap, in Geography, a cape of Scot- 
land, on the E. coaft of the peninfula of Harris. N. lat. 57? 


48'. W. long 6° 43!. 


GREBE, in Ornithology, is clafled by Linneus under 
the genus of Colymbus, which fee. 

GREBENAU, in Geography; a town of Germany, in 
the principality of Hefle Darmftadt ; 35 miles S. of Caffel. 
N_ lat. 50°43’. E. long. 9° 31’. 

GREBENSKOI. Sce Cossacks. 

GREBENSTEIN, a town of Heffle-Caffel, 12 miles 
N.W. of \Caffel. N. lat. 51° 26. E. long: 9° 22’. 

GREBER, Gracomo, in Biography, a German mufi- 
¢ian, who had been fome time in Italy, and who brought 
hither a female finger, his fcholar, la figniora Margarita de 
VEffine. He fet to mufic a paltoral entertainment, entitled 
«© The Loves of Ergafto,’? after the manner of the Italian 
opera, that is, in recitative, with airs intermixed. This was 
the firft performance in fir John Vanburgh’s new theatre in 
the Haymarket, afterwards called the Opera Houfe. Gre- 
ber’s fcholar, Margarita, {ung in mot of the early attempts,at 
operas in England, and from the name of her maiter, Greber, 
was long called ** Greber’s Peg ;’’ which occafioned hisname 
to be better known, and longer remembered than his works, 
See MARGARITA. 

GRECI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Principato Ultra, founded by a colony of Alba- 
nians, who left their country after their prince George Caf- 
triot, near Ariano. 5 

GRECOURT, Joux-Bartist JosepH VILLART DE, in 
Biography, was born at Tours, in France, in 1683. He was 
devoted by his friends to the church at a very early period, 
and was in poffeffion of a canonry when he was only four- 
teen yearsof age. He became celebrated asa preacher, but 
his difcourfes were fatirical rather than moral, and did not 
redound much to his credit as a preacher of the gofpei. 
Quitting his profeffion he became a man of the world, and 
made his way to the fafhionable circles by his convivial talents, 
and his faculties of writing and reciting licentious and bur- 
lefque verfes. He was patronized by the marfhal duke 
d’Etrees, who frequently carried him te his feat, which the 
poet called his earthly paradife. The life which he led would 
not bear reflection ; and though he apparently {pent a joyous 
courfe, yet there was a {mall portion of refpeétability at- 
tached to his charaéter. He died in 1743. His printed 
works were tales, epigrams, fongs, fables, and other light 
pieces. Few of them rife above mediocrity, but they are 
lively, pleafant, and popular. His poem, entitled « Philota- 
nus,’? which was a fatirical hiftery of the buli Unigenitus, 
had prodigious fuccefs. The verfes are burlefque, fome of 
them extremely humorous, though their general texture is 
meatiand vulgar. Moreri. 

GREDING, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Aichitatt, on the Schwarzach; 13 miles 
N.E. of Aichitatt. 

GREE, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan ; 20 miles S.W. of 
Meimend. 

Gxez, in our Law Books, fignifies agreement, content= 
ment, or goodliking. Thus, to make gree to the parties, is 
to fatisfy them for offence done. Judgment fhall be put 
in fuipence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.” Stat. 
25 Edward III. 

The word is formed from the French gré, good will, good 
liking, or allowance. . : 

GREECE, in Geography, acountry ef -Europe, fubje& 
to the Turks, and more generally known under the name of 
Turkey in Europe, which tee. 4 : 

Greece, in Ancient Geography. See Grecia. 

GREEK 
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Greek decents. See Accent. 

Greek Bibk. See Biever. 

Greex Church. Sce Cirurcn 

Greek Church, Mufic of the. The fchifm between the 
Greek and Roman churches, which happened in the ninth 
century, prevented fuch changes as were made in the Roman 
ritual, after that period, from being adopted by the Greeks ; 
and the notation ufed before feems long to have continued in 
the Eaft. In Ruflia, however, all the rituals were called in 
atthe beginning of the laft century ; anda uniform liturgy 
was e(lablifhed, in which the modern method of writing 
mufic was received. Butin the Greek ifles a notation peci- 
liar to its inhabitants is full in ufe, which is not only as dif- 
ferent from our’s as their alphabet, but totally unlike that in 
the ancient miffals. 

In examining the moft ancient of thefe in the Vatican li- 
brary, which were written in capitals, the firft notation 
which we could difcover, confifted chiefly of accents ; and 
when {mall letters were afterwards ufed, thefe accents were 
only fomewhat lengthened. In the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turiesy they very much refemble the charaéters to be found 
in contemporary Latin miffals. However, the melodies in 
the lower ages became more elaborate, and the notes more 
numerous than in thofe of higher antiquity. 

St. John Damafcenus, who lived in the eighth century, is 
celebrated by the writers of his life, and by ecclefialtical 
hiftorians, as the compiler and reformer of chants in the 
Greek church, in the fame manner as St. Gregory in the 
Roman. And Leo Allatius (De Libris Ecclef. Grecorum) 
under the title “ Octoéchus”” (©xrwnyS- ; eight tones), tells 
us they were compofed by J. Damafcenus. Zarlino poes 
flill farther, and informs us (Inftit. Harm. 4to. parte. cap. 
viil.) that inthe firft ages of Chriftianity the ancient Greek 
notation by letters having been thrown afide, John Damaf- 
cenus invented new characters, which he accommodated to 
the-Greek ecclefiaftical tones ; and that thefe characters did 
not, like our’s, merely exprets fingle founds, but all the in- 
tervals ufed in melody ; asa femitone, tone, third minor, 
third major, Sc. afcending and defcending, with their dif- 
ferent duration. ‘his refembles, in many particulars, the 
notation in the ecclefiaftical books of the Romifh church, be- 
fore the time-table, and characters in prefent ufe were invent- 
ed, or, at leaft, cenerally received. 

The abate Martini of Venice (fee <«* Prefent State of 
Matic in France and Italy’’) having vifited the Greek ifles 
in hopes of acquiring fuch a knowledge of the mutic prac- 
tifed there at prefent, as would enable him to judge whether 
any of the miraculous powers attributed to it by their 
anceftors {till remained, as well as to compare its excellence 
with that of his own country ; and as this learned and fa- 
gacious enquirer confided to us his papers on that fubject, we 
ihall communicate to our readers a {ketch of their con- 
tents. 

The fyftem of modern Greek notation feems much more 
complicated and obfcure than the ancient. The characters 
convey nothing to the mind either by their form or names, 
the greateft part of which cannot be conitrued ; and the relt 
are con{trued to no purpofe. Their fignification, as words, 
does not point out their meaning as mutical characters ; and 
all that we can difcover is, that fome of them feem deferip- 
tive of gefticulations ; fuch as eexuzua, which, perhaps, di- 
rected the prieft to look up, or ftretch his hands towards 
Oraveoss which might direct him to make the 


exidy 


heaven. 
Asy irpa'y fl 


fign of the crofs, or to carry the crofs. 
contortio. Indeed, it is faid in the papers, that fome ot thefe 
characters are for the Xscoouz, or legerdemain, and~ not 
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di urn, for the voice. This is the more likely, as ‘the 
Greek fervice abounds in getticulations and manual dex- 
terity. 

The abate was informed, that though the oriental Greeks 
have figns for mufical founds equivalent to our’s, they fing: 
more by tradition than fcience. However, the diftinétions 
for the duration of founds, fuch as our time-table furnifhes, 
are {lill wanting. The abate procured an extract from a 
traét upon the mufic of the modern Greeks, written by Lam- 
padarius ; but who he was, or when he lived, no one could 
inform him. In this it appears, that the characters amount 
to more than fifty ; among which moft of the ames of thofe 
mutical terms, given by Du Cange, froma MS. treatife on 
the ecclefiattical mufie of the Greeks, are to be found. 
(Gloff, Med. et Inf. Grecitatis.) Du Cange, who has 
fo amply colleétcd and explained the charatters ufed by the 
modern Greeks in chemiftry, botany, altronomy, and other 
arts and fciences, is filent, as to their mufical notation; nor 
have we been able to acquire any information ov that fubjec, 
except that with which the abate Martini has fupplied us. 
The title of the treatife by Lampadarius 1s the following : 
Tsxvodayen sie pasar z. The extract from it, which is 
in our poflefion, is too jong for infertion here ; nor would it 
be of much ufe could we allow it room, as no equivalents 
tothe Greek charaéters are to be found in our own notation. 
But with refpe& to the author, we find among the memo- 
randa which we made in the king of Sardinia’s library at 
Turin, an account of a Greek MS. of the fifteenth century, 
N. 353. b. 1. 24, in which Lampadarius is often mentioned 
as author of the rufic to the hymns and prayers it contains. 
Fabricius likewife, Libl. Gree. vol. it. p- 269, 564, and 
586 {peaks of a MS. in the Selden collection at Oxtord, and 
another inthe Jefuits library at Louvain, in which there are 
explanations ef the notes ufed by the modern Greeks, and 
mufical compofitions by feveral authors, particularly Lam- 
padarius. In the patriarchal church of Conitantinople there 
are four fingers, who are placed on the right and left fides 
of the choir ; the firft on the right is called ifpercl carne, the 
principal finger ; the firft on the left Azpredzgioc, Lampada- 
rius ; the two others who affift the principals are called do- 
meflici. It is probable that Lampadarius, who flourifhed 
about the year 1300, either took his name from the office 
he filled; or, en account of his eminence in mufic, that his 
name was given to the office. 

To infert here the mufical characters {till ufed in the rituals 
of the Greek church out of Ruflia, and endeavour to ex- 
plain them, will perhaps be conferring but a {mall favour on 
our readers ; for from the fearcity of mufic written in fuch 
charaéters, fo few will be their opportunities of making ufe of 
any knowledge they may acquire by the fLudy of them, that 
it would be hke Jearning a dead language in which shere are 
no books, or a “living language without the hopes of either 
reading or converling in it. 

Thofe readers who may be defirous of gratifying them- 
felves in matters of curiofity, may confult Dr. Beanegti 
Hiltory of Mufic, vol. ii. p. 50. where they wil find 
the fourteen mufical characters that occur in the 
Greek MSS of the Evangelitts, written in capitals dur- 
ing the feventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, though 
at prefent they are wholly unintcllizible, even to the Greeks 
themfelves. Itis obfervable that the more ancient the MSS. 
the fewer and more fimple are the notes: the “ Codex Alex- 
andrinus,”’ inthe Britith Mufeum has none; and the Eyan- 
gelilteria MSS. in the Harleian collection, 5785, 5598, 
both of the tenth century, have only fuch as thele, which 
were copied in Greece by the abate Martini. 
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The “ CodexEphrem,”’ in the king’s library at Paris, of 
the fifth century, has likewife the fame kind of mutical 
notes, and itisafligned as areafon for the ‘* Codex Alexan- 
drinus’’ not having them, that it was written for private ufe, 
not for the fervice of the church. i 

Kircher undertakes to give his reader an idea of modern 
Greek muficand its characters ; and has indeed collected a 
great number of notes and their names, but pretends not to 
furnifh equivalents in the mufic of the weitern world. Andto 
infert fuch barbarous names, and more barbarous characters 
here without explanation, would ne more help to initiate a 
ftudent in the mytteries of Greek mnfic, than the He- 
brew or Chinefe alphabet. At the firlt glance they very 
much refemble the charaSters ufed in Choregraphy, an art 
invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
figures and fteps of dances. They are too numerous and 
complicated to be inferted and explained here; however, 
we have given the names and correfponcent notes in the Hif- 
tory of Mutic, vol. i. p. 51 — 52, by the ftudy of which the 
mulical reader will be able to form fome idea of the melody 
which they are intended to exprefs. 

There are eight afcending, and fix defcending charaéters, 
fome for fingle founds, and others for wider intervals, as 
thirds and fifths, fuch as Zarlino, in the paflage mentioned 
above, had imagined were invented by J. Damafcenus ; and 
all thefe have their particular Chironomia, or figns for the 
geltures with which the prieft is to accompany the inflections 
of voice. 

The beginning, or firft note of every chant, is called Z/on, 
which is equivalent to the key or tone in which any melody 1s 
fune. 

Kircher, to whom even Egyptian hicreglyphics are eafy, 
has refolved the names of thefe Greek notes into Latin. 
Mulurgia, ubifupra. 

The abate Martini heard the Greeks, in Paffion Week, 
fing feveral tropes or modes, which they now term nx, In 
four parts, in the ftyle of Paleftrina: and this kind of mufic 
they call Cretan, but why, is not eafy to divine, unlefs they 
learned counterpoint while the Venetians were matters of the 
ifland. 

The abate fays that he often heard the common people of 
Greece fing in concert, and obferved that they made frequent 
ufe of the fourth: “ della confonanza che noi chiamiamo 
oggi quarta.’? By this he muit mean that they ufed it as a 
eoncord in two parts, or if there were more than two parts, 
in pofitions where our harmony forbids the ufe of it; other- 
wife it would not have affected his ear as a fingularity. 

The faét is curious, and we find it confirmed by Zarlino, 
who obferved the fame practice in the Greek church at 
Venice. he fourth, we find, was in fuch favour during 
the time of Guido, as to be preferred in difcant to every 
ether concord, and thought to conititute the moft pleafing 
harmony. This partiality may probably have arifen from 
the importanre of fourths in the ancient Greek fy{tem, and 
the want of atemperament to render thirds and fixths more 
agreeable ; but the improvements in harmony foon brought it 
into difgrace in Italy, while, from a contrary eaule, it has 
kept its ground to the prefent time in Greece, at leatt among 
the populace. And, indeed, even in Italy, it feems to have 
retained a part ef its ancient privileges long after the time of 
Guido, and when harmony was thought to be in great per- 
fection: for Zarlino fays, that Jafquin, and the other old 
Fiemith matters, ufed it frequently in their compofitions: 
“ nella part> grave, fenza aggungerle altro intervallo.”’ 

The prefent ftate of Greek mufic, indeed, does not con- 
firm or favour the opinion of Dr. Brown, who ailerts with 


his ufual courage, that, “ about four hundred years after 
Guido, the debauched art once more paffed over into Italy 
from Greece :; certain Greeks, who efcaped from the taking 
of Conftantinople, broughta refined andenervate{pecies of mu- 
fic to Rome, &c.”? As many travellers aflert that the modern 
Greeks have no mufic in parts, we may fuppofe, that in 
thofe places where it was heard by the abate Martini, it had 
been brought thither by the Venetians, during the time that 
they had poffeffions in the Archipelago. 

That the Greek matic has undergone many alterations 
fince the ancient treatifes that are come down to us were 
written, is certain from the change and increafe of its voea- 
bulary. Bryennius has given, as names of intervals, a litt 
of barbarous terms not to be found in any preceding writer 
within our knowledge ; and in the Greek gloffary of Du 
Cange, and the abate Martini’s papers, a great number oc- 
cur that are not to be found ei.her in writers of high antiqui- 
ty, or in Bryennius. 

The technical language of the Greeks has always been 
copious, and in mufic perhaps its feeming redundance is more 
confpicuous than in any other art or fcience. But in other 
arts and fciences words are reprefentatives of things exiting 5 
whereas, in denominating the tones and inflexions of veice, 
which, to realize, require new creation, there can be no 
corre{pondence between the type and fubftance. The co- 
Jours, the forms, and objeéts, which a painter wifhes to re- 
prefent, are in nature; and the poet, in all the ebullition of 
wild enthufiafm and fervid imagination, defcribes what he has 
feen and felt, or what is to be feen and felt, and for which 
common language mutt fupply him with fymbols. But it has 
never entered the thoughts of man to give names toall the 
minute fhades of colour between black and white, or te the 
gradations by which light is propagated between the time 
of total darknefs and the fun’s meridian. And yet, in a 
f{cale of founds, from the loweft mufical note in the human 
voice to the higheit, where o¢taves are not reprefented by 
fimilar figns and appellatives, the names and characters muit 
benumerous. The lines and clefs of the European mutic 
have certainly freed it from many perplexities with which it 
was embarra{led, even in the artlefs times of canto fermo. 

But however flowery the Greeks may have made their ec- 
clefiaftical melody, or however they have multiplied its cha- 
racters, the defire of permanence in the heads of the weftern 
church, with refpeét to all facred matters, long kept mufic 
in the plain and fimple ftate in which it was left by pope 
Gregory the Great ; for we do not find, till the invention of 
counterpoint, that it received any material change or im- 
provement. Our own bible and liturgy, if they remain in 
their prefent ftate five or fix hundred years, will, perhaps, 
be unintelligible to the vulgar, though written in the beit 
language of this country when they were introduced into 
the church. And the Greek and Roman languages, which 
were fo well underftood by the primitive Chnilians, became 
dead and obfolete by degrees, to ali but the learned in after 
ages. The preclufion of change or inovation in facred 
concerns which has occafioned permanence, has likewife been 
the caufe of inelegance and obicurity. 

« Peter the Great, like his predeceffors, had a particular 
partiality for the mufic of the church; maintained his own 
choir, or fingers for divine fervice, and read publicly in the 
church the epiftles and the hours, which, in that country, is 
permitted to be done by any layman, who delights in fuch 
exercife, as well as by the prielts.” (King’s Rites of the 
Greek Church. ) . 

Many of the kings of France not only fung in the 
choir, but compofed hymns for it, and fet them to mufic. 


(Laborde. ) 
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(Laborde.) And we have heard his prefent majefty, at fix 


o'clock prayers in St. George’s chapel at Windfor, 
officiate alone as clerk ; repeating the refponfes, and reading 
the pfalms aloud verfe for verfe, with the minifter, and utter- 
ing the amen in the clerical ftyle. 

Mulfic has been very much cultivated at Peterfburgh in the 
Imperial chapel and metropolitan church during the laft een- 
tury, as wellas in the theatre. And though no initruments 
are admitted in the Greek church, any more than in the 
Siftine or pontifical chapel at Rome, yet every vocal refine- 
ment, both in compofition and performance, that can with 
propriety be allowed in ecclefiaftical mufic, has been re- 
ceived in the church fervice at Peterfburgh, in the Imperial 
chapel and cathedral of which capital, near a hundred 
voices are daily employed; and at Mofcow, in feveral 
churches, when the fovereign is there, forty or fifty. 

The mufic of the Hymnologia of the Ruffian ambaffa- 
dor’s chapel in London, is fung to figurative mufic in three 
and four parts, diftiact from the intonations or canto fermo. 
It confilts ef fhort, elegant, and fimple {trains or movements, 
iv the Italian ityle, in plain counterpoint, compofed to Slavo- 
rian words, by Bortnianfki, who was fent to Italy, early in 
life, by the emprefs Catherine, to ftudy compofition. 

The tatte for good mufic paifed from the theatre to the 
church. The plain chant of the modern Greeks is different 
from that of other Chriftian churches. It is more varied 
than the Gregorian chant ; and that of the hymns rather re- 
fembles the figurative mufic of motets, than canto fermo. 
The emprefs Elizabeth, who was well acquainted with the 
kind of counterpoint @ capella, and had great pleafure in 
uniting her voice with the choir, would never allow the 
Italian florid fong to have admifiion in the facred fervice ; 
but fays the Gotha Almannz, in an abridged hittory of the 
mulic of Ruffia, 1772, “ Italian mufic has invaded even 
the Greek church as well as the Roman.” This voice of 
complaint berders on croaking. We have taken confiderable 
pains to obtain information on the fubjeét, and have heard 
the fervice of the Greek church performed in feveral parts 
of Europe; and we haye been favoured with a fcore of 
fome of the mufic in prefent ufe in that fervice, compofed 
by Bortnianfki, anative of Peterfburgh, and find that it is 
neither fo bald and dry as canto fermo, nor fo florid and 
flighty as that of the Italian theatre. It is plain counter- 
point, nen fugato, in which the words feem well accented, 
the parts moving all together ; fo thatthere is meafure, clear- 
nefs, tranquil and foothing air, pure harmony, and natural 
and fimple modulation. Nothing vulgar occurs, nor any 
thing to remind us of the opera houfe, yet the itrains are 
not without grace or gravity. It feems to excite attention 
by its fweetnefs and fimplicity, more than by the art of 
fugue, or extraneous modulation. 

Greex Méufic, Ancient. We fhall here introduce fome 
obfervations on the fubje&, extracted from a differtation 
written feveral years ago. 

Sedion 1.—Of the Notation or Tablature of Ancient Mujic, 
including its Scales, Intervals, Syftems, and Diagrams. 

The mufic of the ancients, according to Euclid, Aly- 
pius, and Martianus Capella, was divided into feyen contti- 
tuent parts; thefe were founds, intervals, fy/lems, genera, 
modes, mutations, and melopaia, or the compolition of 
melody. ‘To thefe divifions, which comprehended. only 
what was denominated harmonics, or the feience of mulic, 
ftriGly fo called, were added five other requifites, no lefs 
effential for a mufician to know, than the preceding feven : 
and thefe were, rhythm, or the regulation of cadences in all 
kinds of movement ; metre, or the meafure of verles ; organic, 
er the inftrumental art ; Aypocritic, or geiture ; and poetic, or 
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the compofition of verfes. And fill to thefe divifions 

Ariltides Quintilianus, and fome other mufical writers, add 
odicum, or the art of finging ; which, indeed, feems of more 
importance to tnufic, than either the organic oY hypocritic art. 
In order to communicate to our readers all the information 
we are able, upon fo dark and difficult a fubje@, we fhall 
confider the mufic of the ancient Greeks under fuch heads 
only as abfolutely concern mufic, according to our accepia- 
tion of the word ; for it is plam that feveral of its ancient 
divilions more immediately belonged to poetry. Indeed 
thefe two arts were at firit fo intimately conneéted, and fo 
dependent on each other, that rules for poetry were, in gene- 
ral, rules for mufic, and the properties and effe&s of both 
were fo much confounded together, that it is extremel 
ficult to difentangle them, 

Leaving, therefore, for the prefent, all other diftinGions 
divifions, and fub-divifions, with which ancient mutical us 
ufes abound, we fhall procecd to fulfil the title of this feétion 

In the ttudy of modern mufic, the firft objects of enquiry 
are the names by which the feveral founds in the feale are 
exprefled ; and, if we regard mufic as a language, the feale 
or gammut may be called its alphabet. z 

Plutarch fays, that it is not fufficient for a mufician to 
know what kind of mujiic fhould be fet to any particular 
poem ; he fhould likewife know how to write it down in all 
the genera, that is to fay, in the diatonic or natural feale 
confifting of tones and femitones as at prefent ; in the pas 
matic, in which the fcale was divided into femitones and 
minor thirds ; and inthe exharmonic genus moving by quarter 
tones, and major thirds, as will be explained hereafter. 

It does not appear from hiftory, that the Egyptians 
Pheenicians, Hebrews, or any ancient people, who eultented 
the arts, except the Greeks and Romans, had mufical cha- 
raders ; and thefe had no other fymbols of found than the 
letters of their alphabet, which likewife ferved them for 
arithmetical numbers and chro ological dates. 

As the notation of the Greeks was imagined in the in- 
fancy of the art of mufic, when the flute had but few holes, 
and the lyre but few iftrings, the fimplicity of exprefiing the 
o€tave of any found by tl:e fame fign, as in modern mufic, 
was not thought of ;.the moft ancient and conftant boundary 
of mufical tones having been the diateféron, or fourth, the 
extremes of which interval were fixed, though the inter- 
mediate founds were mutable: and in the manner of tuning 
thefe confifted the difference of intervals in the feyeral genera. 

The Greek fcale, in the time of Ariftoxenus, the oldeft 
writer upon mufic, whofe works are come down to US, €X- 
tended to two oé¢taves, and was called Sifiena perfedum, 
maximum immutatum ; the great, the perfect, the immutable 
fyitem ; becaufe its extremities formed a perfect confonance, 
including all the fimple, double, direét, and inverted concords, 
with all the particular fyitems; and it was the opinion of 
the ancients that this difdiapafon, or double o&tave, was the 
greateit interval which could be received in melody. 

This whole fyitem was compoled of five etrachords, ox dif- 
ferent feries of four founds, and one note added at the bottem 
of the {cale to complete the double ogtave ; whence the ilring 
which produced this found was called meosAxpoarousvS, pro] 
lambanomenos, or note fubjoined to the feale ; for though this 
was conftantly the loweit found in all the modes, it was not 
included in the tetrachords. 

All thefe founds had different denominations in the fyflem, 
like our gammut, A re, B mi, C fa ut, &c. befides two 
different characters, one vocal, and the other infirwmental. 
appropriated to each found in the feveral modes and gener 
for the purpofe of writing down melodies. e 

That the. fourth was a favourite and important interyal i: 
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the mufic of the ancients, is plain from the great fyitem of two 
o€taves having been compofed of five of thefe tetrachords, in 
the fame manner as the fcale of Guido is of different hexa- 
chords. 

The firft tetrachord is called by the Greek muficians 
hypaton, or principal ; the founds of which are denominated : 

1. Hypate hypaton, priacipal of principals ; 

2. Parypate hypaion, next the principal 5g) e 

3. Lichanos hypaion, or index of principais ; from its hav- 
ing been played with the index er fore-finger. This third 
found of the firit tetrachord in the diatonic genus was 
ikewile called Aypaton diatones. 

4. Hypate mejor, or principal of the middle or mean 
tetrachord; for this found not only ferved as the laft or 
higheft note of the firit tetrachord, but as the firft or lowelt 
of the fecond; whence thefe two tetrachords were ealled con- 
joint, or conneéted. Thefe four denominations of the founds 
in the ficit tetrachord may be compared with the terms B mr, 
C fa ut, D fal rz, and E /a mi, in the Guido feale ; cr with 
the founds 


The founds of the me/an, or middle tetrachord, were placed 
in the following order : 


> mefon, or principal of the mean tetrachord ; 

Parypate mefon, next to the middle principal ; 

Lichanos mefon ; 

Mefe, or middle, as this found completes the fecond 
tetrachord, and is the centre of the whole fyitem. The 
founds of this tetrachord corrrefpond with thofe which in 
the bafe of the feale of Guido are called E Jami, F faut, 
G fol re ut, and A-la mi re, which are equivalent to 
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Durum Hexachord. 


Ut) re cmc. fa: fol ta, UE re, ant 
It appears from the Greek tetrachords, as well as from 

this example, that neither the ancients nor the early moderns 

admitted the /barp feventh of a key into their feales. 

The fourth tetrachord, afcending, 1s called diezeugmenon, 
disjuné, or feparated, as it begins at B natural, which is 
not a note in common with any one in the other tetrachords. 
But though this fyftem of four founds is only an ottave 
higher than that of the firft tetrachord, and though the 
aext is but a replicate of the fecond, we fhall prefent them 
to the reader, as the feveral founds of which they are 
compofed have in the Greek mufic different denominations. 

The firft found of the fecond o€tave, or feries of eight 
founds in the ancient great fyftem, is me/é, and the firit of the 
fourth tetrachord begins with the note 

Paramefe, near the mef, or middle found ; the next is 
called 

Trite diezeugmenon, or third ftring of this tetrachord from 
thetop: then follows the parancte diexeugmenon ; and laftly, 
@he 


Nee diezeugmenon, or final found of ‘this tetrachord ; 


Natural Hexachord. 
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The mefe in ancient mufic was of equal importance with 
the key note in modern mufic: being an o¢tave above the 
proflambanomenos, which was the loweit found of the ancient 
modes, and a kind of key note to them all. 

Euclid calls mefe the found by which all other founds are 
regulated. And Ariftotle, in his XXXVIth Problem, 
fect. 19. fays that all the tones of a feale are accommodated, 
or tuned, to the mefe. The fame author likewife tells us, 
Problem XX. that all melody, whether it moves above or 
below the mefe, has a natural tendency to that found. 

The third tetrachord, beginning by the laft note of the 
fecond, was thence called /ynemmenon, the united, or conjun® 
tetrachord ; the founds of which proceed in the followmng 
order : 

Mefe ; 

Trite fynemimenan, or third flring of this tetrachord from 
the top ; 

Paranete fynemmenon, penultima of this tetrachord 5 

Nete fynemmenon, lait of the fynemmenon tetrachord ; the 
four founds of which correfpond with thofe in the centre of 
our gammut, that are called A lami re, B fa, C fol fa ut, 
and D /a fal re, or 


After afcending regularly thus far, up to D, by three 
conjo:nt tetrachords, the fourth tetrachord in the great 
fy%tem is begun by de/cending a minor third to B natural, 
the o¢tave above the iirft found of the loweft tetrachord. 
Something of this dodging kind is to be found in the feale of 
Guido, divided into hexachords: for, after afcending fix notes 
regularly in the durum hexachord, it is neceffary to defcend 
a major third, if we would begin the natural hexacherd ; and 
when the natural hexacherd is completed, if we would begin 
at the mole, it can only be done by a leap of a third below. - 
This will beit appear by an example in notes: 


Molle Hexachord. 


which includes the founds B mi, C fol fa ut, D /a fal re, and 
E /a mi, in the middle of the Guido fcale, or 


The lat found of the fourth tetrachord is the firft of the. 
fifth, which is called the Ayperboleon, or fupreme tetrachord ; 
the founds of which afcend in the following order : 

Nete diezeugmenon, lait of the diezeugmenon tetrachord ; 

Trite hyperboleon, third ttring of the hyperbolxon tetra- 
chord ; 

Paranete hyperboleon, penultima of the fupreme tetrachord ; 

Nete hyberboleon, \ait of the fupreme, or higheft tetrachord, 
and of the great fyitem, or diagram. 

This laft tetrachord, being added to the feale long after 
its firft formation, was called Ayperboleon, from its founds 
being more acute than the reft, and beyond the cemmon’ 

bounds 
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bounds of the feale ; in the fame manner, as, with us, the 
notes above D in the treble are faid to be ia a/t. This te- 
trachord includes the founds E fami, F fa ut, G fol re ut, 
and A fa mi ve, or 
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The ancients ufed likewife four different monofyllables 
ending with different vowels, by way of /olmi/ation, for the 
exercile of the voice in finging ; like our mi, fa, fol, la. 
Thefe were, for the firft note of each tetrachord, +, for the 
fecond +7, for the third ra, and for the fourth, if it did not 
ferve as the firft of the adjoining and relative tetrachord, 
ze; butif it began a new tetrachord, it was called by the 
firft name, <2. 

The-repetition of thefe monofyllables is a further proof 
that the fourth in the ancient mufic ferved asa boundary to 
a fyftem of four founds, in the fame manner as a hexachord 
did in the Guido feale, and as an o€tave does for eight founds 
in the more modern practice. 

- Any interval between the terms of which one or more 
founds intervened, was by the ancients called a /jffem: EG, 
for example, conitituted a fy{tem of a third minor; EA, of 
a fourth; EB, of a fifth, &c, 

Thefe fmaller fyitems were of different fpecies; thus 
there were three kinds of tetrachords, that differed in me- 
lody by the pofition of the femitone, which was fometimes at 
the beginning, fometimes at the end, and fometimes in the 
middle ; as in the following example, where the black notes 
are femitones, aud the white, tones. 


Asthe Greeks ufed all the four and twenty letters of 
their alphabet for mufical charaCters, or fymbols of found ; 
and as their _moft extenfive fyltem or fcale did not exceed 
two oétaves, or fifteen founds, it fhould feem as if their fim- 
ple alphabet was more than fufficient to exprefs them ; for 
their mufic being at firft only a notation of their poetry, the 
rhythm, or air, muft have been determined by the metre of 
the verfe:, without the affiftance of figns of proportion 
peculiar to mufic. But fuppofing it was neceffary for them 
to have different characters to exprefs the different feet of 
the verfe, it is certain that vocal mufic was in no want of 
them ; and inftrumental being chiefly vocal mufic played by 
jnitruments, had likewife no need of them, when the words 
were written, or the player knew them by heart. 

However, in order to multiply thefe characters, the letters 
of their alphabet were fometimes written in capitals, and 
fometimes {mall ; fome were entire, fome mutilated, fome 
doubled, and fome lengthened ; and befides thefe diftinctions 
in the form of the letters, they had others of fituation, fome- 
timesturaing them to theright, {ometimestothe left; fometimes 
inverting, and fometimes placing them horizontally ; for in- 
ftance, the letter gamma, by thele expedients, ferved to ex- 
prefs feven different founds: PLL"L = Are =e Some 
of the letters were alfo barred, or accented, in order 
to change their fymbolical import ; and thefe {till not fuf- 
ficing, they made the common grave and acute accents ferve 
as {pecific mutical notes. 

It isa matter that has been long difputed among the 
Jearned, whether accents were originally mu/ical charaders, 
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ormarks of profody. It is in vain to fet about determining a 
queftion concerning which the proofs on both fides are fo 
numerous. (See Gally and Spelman againf? accents, and Pri- 
matt and Foriter in defence of them.) Mr. Welt is firmly 
of opinion ¢ that accents were originally mufical notes, fet over 
words to direét the feveral tones and inflexions of the voice, 
requilite to give the whole fentence its proper harmony and 
cadence.”’ (Pind. vol. ii.) And the abbé du Bos, who 
frequently by a peremptory decifion cuts the knot of 
fuch dithculties as heis unable to untie, afferts, without 
fullicient proof, that as poets originally fet their own verfes, 
they placed for this purpofe a figure, or accent, over each 
fyllable. So that, according to this writer, we are at 
prefent not only in poffeffion of the poctry of Homer 
Pindar, Anacreon, and Sappho, but their mufic. Why 
then do we complain of the total lofs of Greek mufic? 
(See Reflex. Critique, c. iii. p. 85.) But as mufic had cha- 
racters different from accents fo early as the time of Ter- 
pander, to whom the invention is given by the Oxford 
Marbles, which place this event about fix hundred and 
feventy years before Chrift ; and as accents for profody are 
likewife proved to be of high antiquity, it feems as if there 
could have been no neceffity for the ancients to ufe one for 
the other. 

But it has already been remarked that the letters of the 
alphabet, though turned, diftorted, and mutilated, fo many 
different ways, were infufficient to exprefs the founds of ail 
the modes in the three genera; fo that recourfe was had 
to accents, as the fale beceme more extended, in order to 
augiment the number of charaGers. And Alypius, in the 
enumeration of the notes in the enharmonic genus, tells us, 
that trite fynemmenon is reprefented by beta and the acute 
accent ; and paranete /ynemmenon enarmonios by alpha, and the 
grave accent. 

This is a proof that the accents were known at the 
time of Alypius, and were then ufed chiefly for profody, 
not mufic, for which they were only called in eccafionally. 
Indeed they are mentioned as accentual marks by writers cf 
much higher antiquity than Alypius; for not only Cicero 
and Plutarch, but Ariftotle and Plato, {peak of them as 
merely regarding the elevation and depreffion of the yoice ir 
fpeech. However, in the early Greek and Roman miffals, 
as will be fhewn hereafter, the mufical charaéters ufed in canto 


fermo, feem to have been only kengthened accents. 


Thefe various modifications of letters and accents in the 
Greek notation compofed in all one hundred and twenty 
different characters, which were {Hill confiderably multiplied in- 
practice ; for each of thefe characters ferving many purpofes 
in the vocal as well as inftrumestal tablature or gammut, 
and being changed and varied according to the different modes 
and genera, as the names of our notes are changed by diffe. 
rent cleffs and keys, the one hundred and twenty ‘Greek 
characters prodecedonethoufand fix hundredand twenty notes! 

Two rows of thefe chara@ers were ufually placed over 
the words of a lyric poem ; the upper row. ferving for the 
voice, and the lower for inftruments. 

If we had not the teftimony of allthe Greek writers who 
have mentioned thefe charaéters, for their ufe and deftination 
it would be natural to fuppofe that the double row of dif 
ferent letters placed over each other, and’above the words 
of a poem, were intended to exprefs different parts, with re- 
{pect to harmony as with us, in modern mulic, the treble 
notes are written over the bale, and the firit treble over the 
fecond ; but Alypius, who is extremely minute in his in- 
{tructions concerning the ufe of thefe charaéters, in all thefe 
modes, tells us,.in exprefs terms, that the upper line of the 
notes 1s for the words, and.the lower for the lyre. (Zrpssa roe. 
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perv ctu, THe AEEews* To Oe xaxw THs xezsews. Introd. Mulf. edit. 
Meibom. p. 2.) We are told, not only by Alypius, but by 
Gaudentius, p. 23, that of the two rows of letters ufed for 
mufical chara¢ters, the upper is for the words, that is, to be 
Jung, and the under to be played. And he afterwards proves 
them to have been unifons to each other, both by his defini- 
tions and by placing them oppofite to the fame found in all 
the fcales. 

In this author, the notes of the great fyftem of the Ly- 
dian mode in the diatonic genus are arranged 'n the follow- 
ing order: 

7 TROCPMIOTyZEgeuM i 
BIrLFCo 71 <aVNZE iZn Ft. <I 


And thefe he defines in fuch a manner as leaves no room to 
doubt of the identity of their fignification. 

It is fomewhat itrange that the notes for the voice in an- 
eient mufic fhould be placed above thofe for the lyre, and 
confequently further from the words. Meibomius, in his 
preface, has, however, given a curious reafon for this cuftom, 
from a fragment of Bacchius, fenior: “ The upper line of 
notes is for the poem, the lower for the lyre; becaufe the 
mouth, which alone gives utterance to the words, is placed 
by nature above the hands, which produce tones from the 
inftrument. 

7 Proflambanomenos, an imperfect Zeta, and Tau placed 
horizontally. 

‘1D Hypate hypaton, an averted Gamma, and a Gamma 
direct. 

RL Parypate hypaton, an imperfect Beta, and a Gamma 
inverted. ; 

© F Hypaton diatonos, a Phi, and a Diganma. 

CC Hypate mefon, Sigma and Sigma. 

Po Parypate mefon, Rho, and Sigma inverted 

M1 Me/on diatonos, Mu, and a lengthened Pi. 

I < Mefe, Iota, and a horizontal Lambda. 

©V Trite /ynemmenon, Theta, and an inverted Lambda. 

TN Synemmenon diatonos, Gamma and Nu. 

UZ Nete fynemmienon, an inverted Omega and a Zeta. 

ZE Paramefe, Zeta, and P; placed horizontally. 

E 41 Trite diezeugmenon, Epfilon, and an inverted Pi. 

UZ Diexeugmenon dictones, as Nete fynemmenon, which 
was the fame itring in the lyre. 

6 1» Nete diexeugmenon, horizontal Phi, and a {mall Eta 


lengthened. 
14 Trite hyperboleon, an inverted Up/ilon, and an imperfe& 
Alpha. 


M/T1! Hyperboleon diatonos, Mu, and a lengthened Pi, ac- 
cented. 

1<’ Nete hyperboleon, Iota, and an accented Lambda, 
placed horizontally. 

It is from the indefatigable labour of the learned Meibo- 
mius, in his Commentaries upon the ancient Greek mufi- 
cians, particularly Alyptus, that we are able to decypher 
thefe charaéters; which, before his time, had been fo altered, 
corrupted, disfigured, and confounded, by the ignorance or 
negligence of the tranfcribers of ancient manuicripts, that 
they were rendered wholly unintelligible. 

With our utmoft ftudy, reading, and contemplation, we 
could reduce the Greek notation to no order, nor afcertain 
whether it was to be read upwards or downwards. The 
neglect of thefe diflinGtions will introduce an univerfal {cep- 
ticifm concerning every part of ancient mufic. 

, Galilei, Zarlino, Bontempi, Tevo, M. Rouffeau, Dr. 
Brown, and others have aflerted, that the terms Aigh and ow 
had different acceptations among the ancients. from thofe in 
which they are underftood by the moderns, without guard- 


6 


4 


ing, as they ought to have done, againft fuch confequences, 
with refpect to the fituation of the feale, as it was natural 
for the reader to draw from that affertion. 

At length, an infallible rule prefented itfelf to. us in the 
works of the great Euclid, who has been regarded for fo 
many ages as the legiflator of mathematicians, and whofe 
writings have been their code. In his fection of the Canon, 
p- 37, edit Meibom. he reprefents pro/lambanomenos by the 
whole firing: fo that, if any thing concerning ancient mufic 
can be made certain, it is, that this whole ftring reprefented 
the /owes/? found in the Greek feale, which, in the Hyper- 


borian mode, was equivalent to the note A 


Half the flring, Me/z, its o€tave, a, 


Third part, Nete diexeugmenon, fiith of the 
octave, e, - Ps - A 


And the fourth part of the flring, Wee hy- —s 

perbolzon, the double oGiave, aa, ~ ws) 
which include all the concords that the ancients admitted. 
Eight ninths of the flring are allotted to the found Hypare 
Eareia gravis, which is B in the bafe, one tone higher than 
proflambanomenos; or A. 

This reprefentation of the whole ftring and its diyifions: 
into harmonic and aliquot parts, muft put an end to every 
doubt concerning the order of the fcale, which may have: 
arifen from the inverted application of the words figh and 
low, conftantly occurring in all the more ancient and authen- 
tic Greek writers on mufie. r 

Seét. 11.—Of the three genera, Diatonic, Chromatic, and En- 
harmonic. Sce Gexera, Diatonic, CiiRoOMATIC, and EN= 
HARMONIC refpectively. 

Se@ I1—Of Modes. See Moves. 

Sed. 1V.—Of Mutations. See Mutations, 

Se&. V.—Of Msopeia. See MELovaia. 

Se&. VI. Of Rhythm. See Ruyrum. 

Se@. VII.—Of the Pradice of Melopata. See Metoraia. 

Se. VILI.— Whether the Ancients had counterpoint or mufic in 
parts. 

This isa fubje& which has given birth to many learned, 
difquifitions and difputes; and as it long remained a mere 
matter of opinion, thofe who believed, and thofe who de- 
nied the point in queition, confequently treated each other 
with all due polemic acrimony. The champions for anti- 
quity thought themfelves involved in the controverfy ; and 
whether they were poffeffed of mutical knowledge, or were 
fenfible to the charms of harmony, or not, they determined 
to regard every man as an enemy to found literature, who did 
not fubfcribe to the articles of their faith. 

A poem, called « Le Siecle de Louis le Grand,’’ written 
by Charles Perrault, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
brother to Claude Perrault, the famous phyfician and archi- 
tect, occafioned the long and acrimonious difpute between 
him and Boileau, and foon brought on a general war among 
the learned throughout Europe, concerning the fuperiority 
of the ancients or moderns, with refpeét to arts, fciences, 
and literature. This piece was firlt read by the author at 
the Academy of Sciences in 1687, and was foon followed. 
by his ‘¢ Parallele des Anciens et des Modernes.’’ The 
notes to Boileau’s tranflation of Longinus were intended as. 
a reply to Perrault, and are full. of bitter invedtives, not 

only 
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only egainl him, but the moderns in general. Racine, La 
Bruyere, and Fontenelle, took fides in the quarrel, which in 
Trance was kept alive, with great animoflity, for near thirty 
years. 

In England, the controverfy between fir William Tem- 
ple and Mr. Wooton, Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, and 
Swift's “ Battle of the Books,’ were confequences of this 
quarrel. 

Thofe who had written ea profe/Ja on mufic, had frequently 
differed in their opinions concerning counterpoint having 
been known by the ancients, previous to the learned, in ge- 
neral, interefting themfelves in the difpute ; and before we 

ive our own opinion, as an individual, it is incumbent on 
us, as an hiftorian, to inform our readers, who were the prin- 
cipal champions on both fides. Would it not render our 
article too long, the reafons afligned by each for feizing his 
{word, that is, his pen, in the quarrel, fhould likewife have 
a place here. But our limits will only allow us to fay, that 
the moft eminent defenders of ancient harmony in our fenfe 
of the word, are Gaffurio Zarlino, Gio. Battifta Doni, 
Tfaac Voflius, Zaccharia Tevo, the abbé Fracuier, and Mr. 
Sulling fleet, author of “ Principles and Power of Har- 
mony.” 

Their oponents are Glarianus, Salinas, the cavalier Her- 
cules Bottrigari of Bologna, Artufi, Cerone, Kepler, Mer- 
fennus, Marlilius Ficinus, Kircher, Claude Perrault, and the 
late elegant and learned poet Mr. Mafon, who had fkudied 
modern mulic, and has left his decided opinion againft the 
ancient Greeks having cultivated counterpoint. (Hitt. Muf, 
vol. 1. p. 125.) To thefe we may add Bontempi, the firlt 
Ttalian mutical hiltorian, the learned Dr. Wallis, M. Burette, 
who has explored the fubje&, and contidered it in all its ra- 
mifications. Padri Martini of Bologna, a learned and dili- 
gent inquirer, has given a {pecimen (Stor della Muf. t. i. 
p- 474.) of fuch meagre counterpoint as was likely to have 
been produced without the ufe of imperfect concords, which 
the Greeks termed difcords. The late fhrewd and pene- 
trating critic J. J. Rouffeau is very explicit upon this fub- 
jet in his  Mutical Dictionary,”” at the article Counterpoint, 
which he terminates by faying, ‘¢ It has long been difputed 
whether the ancients knew counterpoint ; but it clearly ap- 
pears from the remains of their mufic and writings, efpe- 
cially the rules of praétice, in the third book of Ariitoxenus, 
that they never had the leaf idea of it.’ 

After this lilt of the mo!t refpe&table writers on both 
fides of this long difputed queition, it now remains to tell 
the reader inzenuoully our own fentiments: and to confefs 
the truth, we will venture to fay, that we do not believe the 
ancients ever did ufe /imultanvous harmony, that is, mufic in dif- 
ferent parts ; for without thirds and fixths it mult have been 
infipid ; and with them, the combination of many founds 
and melodies moving by different intervals, and in different 
times, would have occafioned a confulion, which the refpe€ 
that the Greeks had for their language and poetry would 
not fuffer them to tolerate. 

Sed. 1X.—9Of the Dramatic Mufic of the Ancients. See 
Dramatic Majic. 

The Greek dramas confilted of foliloquy, dialogue, and 
chorus, and it has naturally been fuppofed, that thefe were 
fung to different kinds of matic. Soliloquies full of fenti- 
ment and paffion had probably a different, more elaborate, 
and refined melody, than the dialogues ; but the chorus malt 
neceflarily be fet to meafured mutic, or the performers, if 
left ad libitum, could never have kept together. ' 

Sed@. X.—OF the effects attributed io the mufic of the ancients. 
. Materials for this part of our differtation are fo numerous, 
4hat if we were only to prefent the reader with all the itories 
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that have been related by the moft grave and refpe@table hif- 
torians and philofophers of Greece and Rome, concerning 
the moral, medicinal, and fupernatural powers of ancient 
mutfic, this fe€tion would be as full of the miracles of mu- 
ficians, as the “ Golden Legend”’ is of thofe operated by 
the faints. The credulous and exclutive admirers of anti- 
quity have, however, fo long read and reverenced all thefe 
narrations, that they are imprefled by them with an extra- 
vagant idea of the excellence of ancient mufic, which they 
are very unwilling to relinquifh ; and yet, after a moit cares 
ful invettigation of the fubje€t, and a minute analytis of this 
mutic, by examining its conftituent parts, we have not been 
able to difcover that it was fuperior to the modern in any 
other refpects than its fimplicity, and ftri& adherence to 
metrical feet, when applied to poetry. Tor, as mufic, con- 
fidered abltractedly, it appears to have been much inferior 
to the modern, in the two great and effential parts of the 
art, melody and harmony. 

We have confidered the marvellous effe@ts afcribed to an- 
cient mulic, under three feveral heads : 

Firft, in foftening the manners, promoting civilizations 
and humanizing men, naturally favage and barbarous : 

Secondly, its effects in exciting, or reprefling the paf- 
fions: 

And thirdly, its medicinal power, in curing difeafes. 

And we think, that the whole may be conitrued into 
poetical fables, allegories, and vulgar errors. Many {trange 
{tories of the power of mufic over man and beatt have 
gained admiffion into books, even in this philofophical and 
unbelieving age, at which potterity will doubtlefs {tare ! 

Greek Crofs. See Cross. 

Greek Empire. See Empire. 

Greek Grammar. See GRAMMAR. 

Greek Language, the language of the Greeks. Whether 
we confider the high antiquity of this tongue, its varied excel- 
lencies, the unrivalled models of compolition which it con- 
tains, or the extenfive influence which the ftudy of it has 
produced on the more modern dialeéts of Europe, it claims, 
in an eminent degree, the attention of learned men, as a 
fubject no lefs curious than ufeful. The advantages to be 
derived from the fludy of thofe authors who have written 
in this tongue, are too notorious to need defeription, and 
are recommended to us by the united teflimony of tke 
learned in every age and country. The Greeks have left 
the moit durable monuments of human wifdom, fortitude, 
magaificence, and ingenuity, in their improvement of every 
art and {cience, and in the fineft writings upon every fubject 
necelfary, profitable, elegant, or entertaining. "Chey have 
furnifhed the brighteit examples of every virtue and accon:- 
plifhment, natural or acquired, politica!, moral, or military ; 
they excelled in mathematics and philofophy ; in all the 
forms of governments, in architecture, navigation, commerce, 
war as orators, poets, and hniitorians, they ftand as yet 
unrivalled, and are likely to continue unrivalled for ever ; 
nor are they lefs to be admired for the exercifes and amufe- 
ments they invented and brought to perfection, in the infti- 
tution of their public games. Nor can we become fentible 
of thefe admired excellencies in any of the beft tranflations 
from the Greek. ‘They may indeed communicate fome 
knowledge of what the originals contain: they may prefent 
us with propofitions, characters, and events; but allowing 
them to be more faithful, more accurate than they really 
are, or can well be, ftill they are no better than copies in 
which the fpirit and luftre of the originals are in a great 
degree neceffarily loft. The powers ot the Greek are vattly 
beyond thofe of any other tongue. Whatever the Greek 
writers defcribe is always felt, and almoft {een ; motion and 
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tnufic are in every tone, and enthufiafm and enchantment 
poflefs the mind when we perufe them with tafte and judg: 
ment. 

The Greek tongue, as it was fpoken in different pro- 
vinces, was divided into different dialects, called the Aitic, 
the Joniz, the Doric, and the 4elic. The Attic is that 
which was ufed at Athens, and in the adjacent country ; 
thofe who. have particularly diftinguithed themfelves in this 
diale&, ave Thucydides, Arillophanes, Plato, L[focrates, 
Xenophon, and Demotthenes. The Ionic differed very 
little from the ancient Attic; but having afterwards made 
its way into fome towns of Afia Minor, and into the ad- 
jacent iflands which were colonies of the Athenians and 
Achaians, (among which are reckoned Samos, Miletus, 
Ephefus, Smyrna, and fume others,) it imbibed a new tinc- 
ture, and fell very far thort of that delicacy to which the 
Athenians afterwards attained. The principal writers in 
this dialect were Hippocrates and Herodotus. The Doric 
firit prevailed among the Lacedwmonians and the inhabitants 
of Argos. It travelled afterwards into Epirus, Sicily, 
Rhodes, and Crete. This dialect has been ufed by Archi- 
medes. avd Theocritus, (both of Syracufe,) and Pindar. 
The Aolic was fpoken at firft among the Beotians and their 
neighbours, and afterwards it pafled into AZclia, a province 
of Afia Minor, between Ionia and Myfia, which included 
ten cities, all Greek colonies. ‘The chief writers im this 
diale& were Sappho and Alcxus, of whofe writings little 
has furvived the lofs of ancient learning ; but this idiom is 
occalionally blended with the ufe of the other dialeéts in the 
eompotitions of Homer, Theocritus, Pindar, and others. 
{t may be remarked farther that the lapfe of time which 
occafioned the difference of thefe dialects, as they arofe from 
a common ftem, has moreover caufed them to differ from 
themfelves. For inftance, in the Attic there is a wide 
diftinStion between the flyle of Demofthenes, and that of 
hucydides. Nor has the Ionic diale¢t invariably con- 
tinued the fame, the people of Afia {peaking it differently 
from the old Ionians of Greece, who followed the ancient 
language of Athens, and the fame obfervation holds in 
regard to the Dorians and A®olians. 

The ramification of the Greek tongue into its feveral 
diale@ts, while it forms one leading cauie of its copioufneis, 
occations one of the moit ferious difficulties in the acquifi- 
tien of it by learners. This difficulty, however, will be much 
diminifhed, if the dialects be reduced to thofe unavoidable 
changes, which are founded in the nature of language, and 
im the organs of {peech. The changes we mean are fuch as 
flow from the fluctuation of the vowel founds, from the 
different manner of combining, or of refolving any two con- 
current vowels, and laltly, from the fubftitution or inter- 
change of the homogeneous confonants, i.e. the confonants 
of the fame organs. 

Oriental grammarians, with much propriety, have divided 
the confonants into three clafies, correfponding with the 
organs employed in founding them. Thus =, 2, 9, being 
founded by the lips, are hence called /adials. On the other 
hand, 7 0, 9 <y Ay ¥ ¢, enunciated by a contact of the tongue 
with the extremities of the upper teeth, are, for a fimilar 
reafon, ftyled denials ; while x, >, x, uttered by a contrac- 
tion of the /aryna, receive the name of gutturals. This 
diftribution of the confonants, though here coniined to the 
Greek alphabet, neceffarily extends to any other fyitem of 
letters, and well deferves the attention of him who would 
acquire a philofophical acquaintance with the origin and 
derivation of words. ‘Tg the interchange of the homoge- 
seous confonants, it is chiefly owing that the primeval lan- 
guage of nien, at firit rude and barren, became copious and 


refined (the fame original term hence fplitting into many J, 
was afterwards divertified into diftin@ dialeéts, and at length 
loft in diftinct languages. Nor is it, we conceive, beyond 
the reach of philological enquiries to prove that the fimple 
terms of any one language have their kindred terms in all 
other languages, difguifed indeed by the differences of 
character, termination, and meaning ; and that they may be 
traced back through the feveral {tages of fociat life, till the 
meet, like fo many fhoots, in one common root, : 
The Greek language is a very copious fubje&t, and a full 
account of it would carry us beyond the limits neceffaril 
prefcribed by our plan; we fhall therefore content surislaee 
with fome remarks calculated to afcertain its origin, and to 
unfol thofe analogies by which it grew from a few fim ple 
roots to the copioufnefs and refinement which dittinewith it 
beyond moft other tongues. 
In enquiring into the origin of the Greck tongue, or in 
referring it to a higher dialect, we of courfe mean its roots 
or primeval words, which were fimple, few in number and 
confilting of two, three, or at moit four letters ; while its 
compound terms, which are exceedingly numerous and 
diverfified, muét have been indigenous, the produéts of time 
and of improvement in knowledge and the arts of life long: 
after the introduction of its more elementary parts a 
Greece. With this limitation we have no helitation in 
faying, that the fimple words of the Greek language are 
all derived from. the Hebrew, Arabic, and Peshaik and 
principally from the firft of thefe toncues. And foe the 
affirmation that the Greek is derived from’ the Hebrew, o¢ 
that the Greek primitives are Hebrew radicals, we offer the 
following obfervations. Moles, in the tenth chapter of 
Genefis, the fountain head of univerfal hiftory and geography, 
enumerates thofe heads of feparate families by vibonoehe 
earth was divided after the flood. He defcribes them b 
thofe names which the natiens that {prung from them, or a 
countries they feverally occupied, retained in his time B 
thofe parts of the earth, which he calls D7 NK e es 
ifles of the nations, it is underftood that he means Butrops and 
its adjaceut iflands. Thefe were divided by the fons and 
grandfons of Japheth, er rather by Gomer and Javan, and 
their fons,—* In their lands eyery one after his tongue, ‘es 
their families in their nations.’” ‘This divifion cuit have 
been regularly conduéted. It mutt have taken place in the 
time of the patriarchs here mentioned ; for the aét was theirs 
and the nations retained their names to the time of Mofes: 
nay many of them long afterwards, for we find them reco f 
nized by hiltory and geography. Javan is well known fe 
the parent of the Greeks, the name Jonians beine ancient] 
applied from him to the feveral branches of that sation: 
Tou; @Ogancec, xos Axatoue, xas Borwtavs Tayees execdouy. Hefychins. 
Taysces En Anvces Taovns 6s BagGacos exxrouw. But it appears Gti 
the facred hiftory that Javan {poke the Hebrew tongue : 
and he, with the colony under him, mutt have vitesdnee it 
with them, and made it the firit language of Greece. The 
leiters of the Greek tongue refer its origin to the fame 
oriental fource ; for they are nearly the fame with the Sama 
ritan when inverted, or written after the European manner, 
from left to right ; and with little variation they have dee 
retained the names of the Samaritan or Hebrew alphabet 
This is confirmed by Diodorus the Sicilian, lib. vy. id ies 
it as the opinion of perfons in his days, that letters were 
invented by the Syrians, from whom the Pheenicians firft 
learnt their ute, and then communicated them to the Greeks 
Thefe Affyrians, Herodotus deferibes (1, iii.) as the inhal 
bitants of Jerufalem, to which he gives the name of Cadytii 2 
the name it had of old, and {till continues to have in tae 
Eatt. "The authority of Herodotus and Diodorus, Pliny, it ? 
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is probable, chiefly had in view, when he fays, Hit. 1. viii. 
c. 58; ‘ Literas femper arbitror Affyrias fuifle; fed alii 
apud Aigyptios a Mercurio, ut Gellius; alii apud Syros 
repertas volunt, utique in Greciam intuliffe e Pheenice 
Cadmum fedecim numero.’’ 

From the fame authority it appears that the Phceni- 
cians only changed the fhape or form of the Hebrew 
letters, and were not the firft who difcovered them; nor 
were they the firft who introduced the ufe of letters into 
Greece. For Diodorus declares that Linus compofed a 
book concerning the exploits of the ficlt Dionyfius in Pe- 
lafgic charaé-rs, and that the fame were ufed by Orpheus 
and Pronapides, the preceptor of Homer, lib. in, Zeno- 
bius writes that Cadmus flew Linus for teaching charaéters 
differing from his: and Paufanias in his Attics affures us, 
that he himfelf faw an infcription upon the tomb of Corc- 
bus, who lived at the time when Crotopus, a contemporary 
with Deucalion, was king of the Argives. he firlt tribe 
who fettled in Greece were called Pela/zi, (probably from 
xexxyo:, fea,) which name correfponds to our appellation 
of iflanders; and is the fame in import with what Mofes 
calls the firft inhabitants of Europe, the ifles of the nations. 


~Yhe firft European colonifts, it appears to us probable, 


‘ 


with the ufe of the primeval language of men, introduced 
its Jetters or charaéers, which, by their difperfion and con- 
fequent relapfe into barbarifm, neceffarily became corrupted, 
though not entirely loft; while Cadmus introduced the 
original alphabet in a more pure or improved ftate. The 
Pheenician and the Pelafgic characters, previoufly ufed in 
Greece,*were effentially the fame, and different only in de- 
grees of refinement: and it is a remarkable fact, that after 
the introduction of the Cadmean alphabet the Pelafgic has 
left no trace of its exiftence, which in our opinion clearly 
proves that thefe two fy!tems, in confequence of their affi- 
nity, coalefced, and have been perpetuated under one and 
the fame form. See Lennep. De Analogia, vol. iii. p. 28. 
The introduction of the Pheenician alphabet preceded the 
Chriftian era only about fifteen centuries; and it is curious 
to obferve the form and extent of it as taught by Cadmus. 
Tt ftood ithis, <2, ©, ty 25 13. Ps%5 75 X35 8.73 Oy eyrAy ps 
Hence it appears that the divifion of the Greek or Pheeni- 
cian alphabet correfponds to that which obtains im all the 
Oriental languages; the vowels being feparated from the 
«onfonants, and the confonants themfelves clafled conform- 
ably to the organs employed in founding them. It appears 
farther, that the alphabet at this time exilted in its moft 
fimple ftate, and was afterwards enlarged by combining its 
more fimple elements. ‘Thus = repeated gave birth to », 
which confiits of one epfilon turned backwards to face an- 
other, as «:, and thence abbreviated into the form of ». Alfo 
e was doubled, which formed the long «, its figure having 
faithfu'ly preferved the double oo blended into one letter, 
The early Greeks exprefled the afpirate by the figure H, 
which the Latins have hence copied: and this letter com- 
bining with the /abials 2, =, gave birth to with the 
gutturals y, x, to x ; with the dentals 3, 7, to 3. Moreover, 
the fibilant  coalefcing with 7, ?, ¢, produced 1; with 
xy ¥ %» produced £; with z, +, 5, produced ¢% The alpha- 
bet of Cadmus was accordingly augmented by the following 
letters na, 7S x, &t% The Greeks, withing to difplay 
their own improvements, have dignified thefe campound 
letters (which in reality are only combinations of the fimple 
elements,) as the inventions of Palamedes in the times of 
the Trojan war, or of Simonides of Cos, who flourithed 
about 800 years before Chrift, See Bent. on Phalaris, 
p> 241. : 
Thefe eight letters, by whdmfoever formed, were farit 
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fa 
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received by the Ioniant, whofe alphabet, confifling of four- 
and-twenty letters, was called the Jonic, in oppofition to the 
Attic alphabet, which confifted of merely the fixteen fimple 
elements, the Athenians having, with the other ftates of 
Greece, for a long time rejected the additional letters, 
though after the death of Euripides, in the archonthip of 
Euclid, they were admitted by public authority; and thus 
the Greek alphabet, as-we now find it, became the common 
alphabet of all the Greeks. : 

Lattly, the Greek language is of Hebrew extraction, 
becaufe its roots will, upon examination, appear to have 
been no other than radicals of that language. In proof of 
this affertion we give the following fhort lift of them as 
{pecimens. 

A&> ab or aab, ftem, root; hence are, origin, beginning. 
It means alfo pubes, youth; hence 6x. MIN, abe, to love; 
hence »zo:, mild. ws, aes, man, one, £4, ¢io:, folus. S>x, 
akal, to eat, x+od0:, apiece of bread, y«2o-, the lip, x00 
food, x02, to feed; erry, culina, kitchen. Se, alph, 
GAPuy LAD, GAP KAPHIvty AAS<a, tO ftudy, invent, in- 
veltigate; Sry, amal, to be languid, feeble, axdrocy ten- 
der; TON, ame, apo: the fhoulder; sax, amen, to be 
true, hence apm, pny psy. This word in Hebrew alfo 
means to defend with fidelity; hence epww and apy, to 
aid, protect; OM, aeem, wyo:, cruel; %@, aec, an ifland ; 
hence os, the earth; 19, aphen, a wheel; hence amwr, a 
wain or carriage; Te arek, to flretch forward, ogeys'; 
WIS 4 chef, retoy unas VYNy aretzy in Chaldean Pale 
earth, to cultivate the earth, hence egyory epyaZoussy in Sy- 
rlac, YS, aro; hence azow, to plow, xcovew and eza, 
terra; Ns arr, to curfe, hence ax, aguouats BIN, firey 
exxver, a hearth; PRS, a facrifice, isizx, to feat, extn, 
to eat, H¢curo:, Vulcan, is MY*NgN, father of fire, or of 
facrifice; NI, baa, Bax, to go; TAI» baga, Oxye, to eat; 
MOMD> Feme, ron, a flock; 393, buma, a high place, 
where an altar was raifed, Bwpo-, analtar; 495, been, to un- 
derftand, xiv» and rivr0-, prudent; 71» buruk, to pray, 
blefs, to rain, Beexe, to rain, rewxny a drop. Hence alfo 
in the fenfe of to fupplicate came fe:ypx, the bending of 
the knee, fupplication. Hence moreover Bexxxas, a covering 
for the knees, breeches; WI, gacy yxiwy to glory; “3, 
to moye round, tarry, yueov, gyro, “WV, magur, a place 
of abode, pryxenv, a refidence; 3974, deen, to contend, to 
litigate ; FEbWy Servalary Sesvocs tp ham 1 deck, a defence, TELXOly a 
wall; 797, dama, to fubdue, dxpaw; BYR, eud, to vene- 
rate, to celebrate, praife, cdw, wsidvy to fing, wJex, to re- 
verence, audau, to exprefs; TPP, ev or saps, to be; yi to 
entertain, £s0c, a holt, En%w; yt, uo, to move, cw; 
Mim, &éue, to illumine, cx, tuw; I>, rev, ahero, xvzio-, 
a lord; AFM, to be inferior, wav; KS, tule, to ftain, 
riAue 3 FIDDs tuley a lamb, saArzcio, x7Iro.; 11%, ceity chrocy 
wine; over and aww, a wine-cellar; P3%, ene, to afflict, 
abe, wus ST)D, hue, to burn, xauww, xxv; PT, uk, power, 
HbAbiy KUKUSy XIKUYS STV, leg, to read, to collect, AEVwy AO}0%5 
royilo; “OT, to pollute, pwruz, pordkuvw; DY, mom, a ftain, 
pwpos, ever, without a ftain, blamelefs, pox, to cenfures 
M2, 19, to inhabit, yaw; “YY, aor, to excite, og; WD, 
pherefh, 6 ‘explain, gato, AY, very to. thine, caziaw, 
Tbeabiey tO fhine, TELLS, Sirius, Othey the fun ; At kol, to 
call, xaAsws PPV, fue, to expect, lean upon, xs TQ 


: n an 
turbe, t2e3x, turba, a multitude, alfo Jose, a tumult, 
Soevsews “BYy Toe) fevary fo%ry prsilily FEWEy rerv$uy to flow, to 
water; sn, rapha, to repair, to few, to heal; purr 
pucicy a needle, pagicx, a clalp; ups, foa, caw, to fave; 
“VWs feery cvsryty cveizcw, to play on a pipe; AP, Zor, 
: 4 = , 
to invellipate, contemplate, D2 Seweems PIMs fanin, a 
Viper, THix, Suv; 
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Thefe examples ave fuflicient to fhew how the Greek has 
been derived from Flebrew roots. Some thoufands of 
Greck primitives owe their origin to the fame fource; and 
it is not too much to fay that, if the Hebrew language had 
beea preferved tm the full extent in which it once Hourifhed, 
not a Greek term could be named, which might not be 
traced to fome one of its roots. But as its records are 
comparatively fo fcanty, many of the parent terms of Greece 
may more immediately be found in the kindred tongues 
of Syria, Chaldea, Arabia, and even Perfia, which latt, 
though different in ftructure from the Greek, contams a 
multitude of its radical terms. The conclufion that Greek 
originally flowed from the Hebrew tongue, ferves to explain 
many of the properties which diitinguifhes this celebrated 
language, and to correct many errors into which learned men 
have fallen in treating this fubject. 

«The eaftern tongues, fays Dr. Gi lies, { Hiftory of Greece, 
vol. i. p. 15.) are in general extremely deficient in vowels. 
It is, or rather was, much difputed, whether the ancient 
orientals ufed any charaéters to exprefs them. Their lan- 
guages, therefore, mult have had an inflexible thicknefs of 
found, extremely different from the vocal harmony of the 
Greek, which abounds not only in vowels, but in diphthongs. 
This circumftance denotes, in the Greeks, organs of percep- 
tion more acute, elegant, and difcerning. ‘hey felt fuch 
faint variations of liquid founds as efcaped the dulnefs of 
Afiatic ears, and inyented marks to exprefs them. They 
diftinguifhed in this manner, not only their articulation, 
but their quantity, and afterwards their mufical intena- 
tion.’ We do not think this obfervation altogether jutt, 


‘but think it rather founded in a mifconception of the ori- 


ental languages. In thefe every confonant includec in 
itfelf the vowel neceffary to its enunciation; and while 


* they thus prefented a feries of confonants to the eye, each 


in pronunciation is accompanied with its appropriate vocal 
found, which rendered every word juft as many fyllables as 
it had of confonauts, and gave to the language an exact 
mixture of vowels and confonants. When the Hebrew 
tongue ceafed to be a living language, its true pronunciation 
was of courfe loft; and with it was loft the found and 
even the exiftence of the included vowel; and to fup- 
ply this lofs were invented the vowel points in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and the accents in Greek, which appear to be of 
kindred or rather of the fame invention with the diacritical 
marks in the Afiatic tongues. The early Greeks, being 
fenfible of the included vowel in the parent tongue, gave it 
a feparate exiftence, by annexing it to the confonant : and as 
this vowel, though originally the fame and always fhort, was 
hable to fluétuation, and to perceptible difference of found, 
it naturally gave birth to the feveral {hort vowels. In Homer 
the digamma, which was a labial confonant, interpofed be- 
tween two vowels, which otherwife would have formed a 
diphthong. And this cireumftance might lead us to con- 
clude that the early Greeks conformed to the Afiatic 
tongues in rejecting the ufe of diphthongs, and that the 
ufe of diphthongs prevailed only as the digamma was laid 
afide, In the more ancient languages of Afia, all the 
included vowels were fhort, and every vowel that had an 
independent form was probably Jong: but fhort as well as 
jong vowels came in time to have a feparate exiitence ; 
and the Shanferit, fo far from being deficient in yowels, 
can boaft of fixteen, a number more than. the double of 
thofe in Greek. 

We remark, in the fecond place, that the derivation of 
the Greek primitives from the oriental tongues will, in 
general, fet afide as nugatory and erroneous the deriva- 
tions of the ancient /cholia/ts, and of thofe modern lexi- 


cographers who have adopted their explanations. Thefe 
{choliafts and grammarians are valuable as expounders: of 
the Greek text ; but as they were apparently ignorant of the 
oriental tongues, the account which they give of the words 
thence derived are often frivolous in the extreme. It is 
neceflary to juitify this aflertion by a few examples. Aipecsz, 
a hedge or fence, occurs in Theocritus, Idyl. 1. 47, and the 
fchohatt derives it from ¢.z2, blood; becaufe thofe who 
pafs through fuch a fence are made to bleed. This deriva- 
tion, nugatory as it appears, is adopted by Hederic in his 
lexicon: whereas its origin is the Hebrew "yss¥, amez, te 
Strengthen, to fecure, and thence applied to a hedge, which by 
furrounding defends a place. On the fame principle x770-, 
a garden, the origin of which neither Hederic nor any of 
the ancient {chohafts, we believe, have attempted to untold, 
is borrowed rom p> Loph, to furround: hence the term 
denoted a place furrounded or fecured as a garden is, 
Lennep indeed derives it from x70, breath, a word quite 
foreign to the purpofe. The word fovzaz, which occurs in 
Theocritus, Idyl. vii, 10, is thus explained by the {choliaft ; 
myyn ey Kx, ama sou Bou jragiou, xab sou pew m OTb (Bo0e fivh Varmeo = 
mAvct0:, i. & a fountain in Cos, from the particle fou (large 
and fs, to flow, or becaufe it refembles the noitrils of ai 
ox 3 whereas f-vea« is evidently the Hebrew 45, daar, 
or 352, dur, a fountain. The Greek fcholia, annexed to 
every author, abound with fuch pueribties as the above ; nor 
is the ‘ Etymologicum Magnum’’ to be excepted, theugh 
the Greek lexicographers haye fought for no better or more 
rational guides in their enquiries after the origin of the words 
which they explain. ; 
Hemilerufe, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Villoifon, Lennep, 
Scheid, are indeed jultly celebrated among modern crities 
for their refearches into the origin and meaning of the Greek 
tongue. ‘Their theories contain many valuable obfervations 
on the analogy by which that language grew from compa- 
ratively few radicals to its prefent complicated form ; but 
their fyitem of etymologies appear to us, for the moft part, 
fanciful and erroneous ; becaufe in no inftance, or at leaft in 
very few initances, have they fought the Greek terms in the 
languages of the aft, whence atluredly they had been de- 
rived. Hemlterufe derives 3co:, Deus, from the verb 3x, to 
run, to difpofe ; while its real origin, in our opinion, is the 
Hebrew and Arabic ANY, zae, pronounced in the latter 
language dhao, to fhine. The Chaldeans reprefented the 
Supreme Good under the figure of light ; and to this repre- 


-fentation the facred writer feems to ‘allude, when he fays 


that God is light. ‘The fame writer deduces ofgiyo-, flrong, 
from fev; ; while its fource is AR, abur, to be itrong. 
From the fame origin he {uppofes rew or rei,before, to have 
flowed, though it feems to point to the Hebrew ye, phra, 
which in Arabic means the head or root of a family, and 
hence it came to fignify origin or priority in the form of ze: 
hence prior or prius in Latin. 

Scheid derives z:gx<, an omen, from reew, tero, to wear, 
becaufe omens, fays he, obterant, quali, five ttupore percel- 
lant, enecent que mortales. But the word is the Hebrew 
“"t3, feer, a bird, divination, which was taken from birds. 
The fame writer will have rede, or z2$w, to cat, to have 
come from saw, or zw, to ftretch, though far more natu- 
rally it points to the Perfian 335, dnd, dens, a tooth ; and 
hence zd» primarily meant, to cut with the teeth. The 
Hebrew 9, ze, to fhine, to feorch, gave birth to Eneoc, 
aridus ; but Villoifon foolifhly derives it from a, radere. 
The fame critic as wifely traces fvacv to the fame root, 
becaufe, fays he, lignum fit ad radendum aptum. But its 
origin is evidently Syyx, a grove, hence azvao-, wood, and’ 
by dropping the firit vowel £A0, and by tranfpofition aazo-, 
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“wemus. Oxraa, afa, ab, omso:, affus, fays Scheid, quod ab 
orw, quod idem atque oxx, et ax», pungo pungendo figo. But 
the parent word is 7J}DN, to roalt ; and orraw, to fry, rr, 
to kindle, ‘La, to boil, are, with all their compounds, but the 
common offspring of this term. We fhall only add one in- 
ftance more fromthe Etymologicum of Lennep. Ogy:ou0% 
falto ab o22. Dici videtur a motu in altum. Componendum 
qnogue eft cum cexouas (venire.) Ab ogw factum eX ogeuy 
hinc oexy, cum contentione moven, pec. in altum : unde facillima 
via ad ogexw 3 og xo, oextv. Redtifflime igitur Etymol. c. 634, 

; KAb EXTSBVELD TAS NZL S—AGb OOK S ns Apne, 

». Unum tamen addidiffe liceat, fecun- 


oO 


52, TxEX TO ogry: 
6 EURIYNTOS KLTX TOA : 
dum analogiz leges, ab cgxo: (derivata voce verbi oex~) pp. 
repetendum fuifle oex<w, cujus Media forma ett ogxEmaaek. 
This paragraph ts a fair {pecimen of the manner in which 
thefe etymologiits have, by certain analogies, founded on 
their own fancies rather than on the real ftruéture of the 
Greek tongue, yoked together under one common root 
words the molt foreign to each other. 
The verb ogexw did not come from og, or og, but from 
Ay. areg, to defire, or to itretch to an objet, when defired. 
mm the fame origin are derived oszyvyus, opexSew, gtx Swy 
By OeiXZ9H%Hy abyyzourds o2y%s and veya, all of which 
are but different modifications of the fame primitive words 
by different people who ufed the fame tongue. On the 
other hand, <exouxs, to come or go, originated im FAN, 
arukh, or 78, arck, to travail, prolong, extend. On the 
other hand o2xe-, which means a row of plants, or the order 
in which any thing is done, is from the Hebrew ry; arek, 
to arrange or place in order. From cexo:, arrangement, 
meafure, rhythm, came the verb ogysw, or coxcouxty to move 
to. the founds of mufic in a dance or to battle. The move- 
ments in a dance and in war appear to have been regulated 
by the fame meafures ; and hence dancers and warriors had 
the fame names applied to them. Mars being called ozxnsnc, 
as the author of the Etymologicum writes, ws Tens TOE ov 
tuxwnzo:. Hence, too, a leader, 7. ¢. one who put the men in 
order of battle, was called ogyzpo: ; and, moreover, guns, 
which denoted a fpecies of dance, came in Latin to fignify 
prelium. Such learning, acutenefs, and diligence as were 
poflefled by Hemfterufe, and the celebrated men above- 
mentioned of his fchool, however perverfe, could not alto- 
gether have been mifapplied. Their labours, therefore, 
mult prefent fome inftances of juft etymology, but their 
fyftem, upon the whole, appears to us both fanciful and 
erroneous, and Calculated more to perplex their readers than 
to furnifh them with folid information. ; : 
Etymology, as it may ferve to afcertain the primary 
fenfe of a word, to unfold a general principle in the formation 
of language, to exemplify the manner in which philofo- 
phical notions, political occurrences, and religious inftitu- 
tions influence the mind and give birth to new modes of 
fpeech, is a fubje&t of rational and ufeful enquiry. In this 
enlightened view it blends itfelf with the hiltory of philo- 
fophy, of politics, and of religion, with the itruciure of the 
human frame, and even with the theory of the human mind. 
ConneGted with any or with all of thefe purpoles, none but 
the uninformed will neglect or decry this branch of philo- 
logy as vain and ufelefs ; and without fuch conneétion none 
but pedants will purfue or extol it as worthy of attention, 
Ass the Greek originated in the Affatic languages, a ew 
ledge of thefe languages to a certain extent is arc 
neceflary, to form a rational and competent etymologift in 
the dialects of Greece : and many paflages muff exift in the 
Greek writers, efpecially the more ancient poets, which can 
be underltood only by light reflected from the Fait. It will 
not be foreign to our purpofe to illuftrate this pofition by 
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The firft we fele& occurs in Homer’s 
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OF this paflage the following is a literal verfion: Tere 
exifis apart in the plain, in the front of the city, (namely Troy) 
a lofty mount, acceffible by a circular afcent. This men call 
Barizta ; but the Immortals the tomb of far-Lounding Myrinne. 

The language of the Trojans, though a dialeét of the 
Greek, was, we may well fuppofe, from their fituation, 
mixed by an influx of A fiatic terms. Of this clafs is 
Basix, which in Hebrew is Mon, Zeit, and means an abode. 
In Ifaiah, xiv. 18, and Job, tii. 15, it fignifies the laft home 
of man. The term here occurs ja the Syriac form tors, 
bateea, and has the fenfe which it bears in the Jewith {crip- 
tures. Hence we difcover the meaning of the paflace, 
which has efcaped the knowledge of the critics, ancient and 
modern. Besiesx means the fame thing with ove, and the 
claufe, modvexszeB)xo10 Mugwncy is to be conneéted: with the 
former as well as with the latter ; and the import of the 
phrafe is, Afen cail it (Batieia) the grave, and the Tn- 
mortals the tomb, of Myrinnes. By men Homer meant the 
vulgar people of Troy ; by the Zmortals he intended the 
polifhed Greeks. Here we fee the partiality or rather the 
pride of the poet ‘refpecting his language and countrymen. 
The phrafe is purely oriental. The elegant Shanfcrit is 
ftyled Daeb Nagoree, writings of the Immortals. Conform- 
ably to the fame lofty figure, Homer calls Greek, from its 
fuperior polifh, the language of the immortal gods, while he 
characterizes the dialect of ‘Troy, from its barbarity and 
rudenefs, the language of men. 

The explanation which the critics have given of Perse 
is various, each rendering it more uncertain and improbable. 
Hefychius explains it to be roa: Tegwixr. Others derive the 
term from £22, or Baws, to go; and others again from 
Gz10:, bramble, becaufe, as Heyne fays, collis fentibus ob- 
dudtus effe potuit. As the commentators did not know 
the origin or meaning of the word, it is not to be expected 
that they fhould underftand the fingular phrafeology 
grounded upon the ufe of it. Euftathius’s account of it 1s, 
TO mey bans KXENTOY THY OVOUMATUY Secs: decry % Tomct ; the poet 
aferibes the beft name to the gods. he {choliaft fays, roy pes 
TEOYEVETTELOY OVOLL% EbS Stove avxPeecs © Toinsyc, TO Oz peeTonry eveceeey 
the poet refers the more ancient name to the gods ; 
the more recent name io men 3 which cannot be true: for 
Gxr is at leaft equally ancient with cipa. Clarke comes 
nearer the truth, who fuppofes the language of the Jm- 
mortals to mean the language of the Jearned ; and this great 
critic would have feen that Homer intended to contrait net 
the language of the learned with the vulgar Greek, but 
the polifhed language of the Greeks with the barbarous 
dialect of the Trojans, if he had been aware that Po:rhtay 
in this diale€t, meant a fomb, or the fame thing with onpe. 
We thall only obferve that this word exifts in Celtic, and 
bears the fame fignification—bedd, a@ grave. 

‘The next paffage in which the ufe of the Oriental tongues 
ferves to illuftrate obfcurities in Greek authors, we {hall 
fele& from the Agamemnon of fEfchylus. On this para- 
graph much has been written, and written in vain by the 
critics. Clytemnefira, the lady Macbeth of ancient days, 
boalts in it of her fidelity, during the abfence of her lord, 
and the joy with which fhe would receive him on his return, 
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The Hnes are thas rendered in the elegant and peetical 
verfion of Mr. Potter: 


Never knew I pleafure 
In the blamed converfe of another man, 

More than the virgin metal in the mines 

Knows an adulterate and debafing mixture. 


On this paflage the author has the following note: Paw 
honeftly fays, “aliquid fube quod non intelligo.” Mr. 
Heath difapproves the allufion, though ne thinks it a pro- 
verbial expreffion, the grace of which is lof on our igno- 
rance, and fays, “ quod nos non videmus alius olim forfan 
videbit.2,—In the old Perfian called the Peh/evi, the firlt 
principle of things was called [5 : and though fuppofed 
to be fire by the difciples of Zoroatter, the term is a mo- 
dification of 3N, ad, water, which the Arabians main- 
tained to be the original clement. With the notion that 
water ts the primary matter, the early Greek philofophers 
appear to have borrowed the term. Hence 6277», to plunge, 
(which Lennep abfurdly deduces from G2»): hence too 
fagn, immerfion; and the phrafe y2.x0u Bagn isa metaphor 
for a /fab or wound, it being produced by a weapon plunged 
into the body as into water. The fentiment which the 
words conyey to the herald, whom Clytemneitra ad- 
dreffed, is to this effect, J know no plea/ure with any man, 
and feel no more the fling of calumny, than the point of feel. But 
the language is ftudioufly equivocal ; and in this peculiarity 
confifted at once the fkill and the obfcurity of it. While the 
queen afpeared to exprefs the above meaning, fhe in reality 
expreffed quite the reverfe. I know no greater pleafure, 
though no report more difgraceful, than a fteel plunged 
in him, (namely Agamemnon,) by another hufband. ‘This 
artful equivocation arifes from the manner in which the 
claufe xAroy re03 avdg0; is connected. If taken with reg} the 
lines convey the fir/f fenfe; but with xarxou Boda, they 
convey the /a/f. ‘ 

For this interpretation we have the beft authority, name- 
ly that of the Chorus, who were prefent: who, perceiving 
that the herald was mifled by the artful ambiguity of the 
words, hints at their true fignification as foon as the queen 
withdrew from the ftage. 


Avry pay tutus ame povfaxors con 
Topoiasy Egpseveuriy LUmEET eS AoyOV. 


Which may be thus renderd: This woman hath told thee 
learning (ihbee who haft yet to learns) what fre is, a tale which 
difcerning interpreters percetve to be very Lecoming,—well to be- 
come her charaéer and views. Here sogoizty teuzvevc1 depend 
on wxreixw:3 and the Chorus intimate, that her words, un- 
derftood, as they feem to have been by the herald, were 
falfe and unbecoming, but ftriétly true and appropriate in 
the fenfe in which ‘Aey, who knew the woman better, had 
reafon to regard them. ‘Taken in the firft fenfe, the metaphor 
xeruou Badzs is too violent for the fimplicity of the fenti- 
ment ; and the falfehood, moreover, is fo glaring as to clafs 
the queen with the bafelt of deceivers, without a trait of 
that mafculine intrepidity and elevated ardour with which 
the prefled to the object of her defire. In the latter it 
exactly fuits the dark ambiguity of prophetic language : and 
the boldnefs of it isin unifon with that vehemence and ae 
of pleafure, with which fhe anticipated the plunging of the 
weapon in the bofom of her hufband. For thefe reafons the 
Chorus jultly pronounce her language «urg:rae, as at once 
expreflive of her true feelings, her artifice, and her intre- 
pidity. : ; 

Lycophron, who flouriflied under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
is known to Lave fudioufly affected the ufe of hard and ob- 
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{cure terms; which, from thelr antiquity; mutt demand the 
attention of. Afiatic feholars. Tn his Cafandra, the only 
remains of his voluminous produétions, occur thefe lines + 


Vexpri: 3 oxynos xo Degexrcias mooEs 
Aiscus curnjuboty «om DSiov rrancs 
Ey cscs TEOF USOC, ACPTUAAS THATS 
TIsvans OdOVT Ly EXT 0E%5 TAM pL PLUEL OSs 


They contain a prophetic addrefs to Paris, now com- 
mencing his expedition for the rape of Helen, and may thus 
be literally rendered ; — The /hip and fect of Pherecleus will bear 
thee to the two ports and coafts of Gythium, having in thefe fixed 
to the racks the crooked tecth of the pine, Heétors (i.e. Juftainers,) 
of the flood. Pherecleus as an artift conftruéted the thip, 
and as a foothfaycr, confulted the gods, and endeavoured 
to conciliate them to the projeCted expedition. As fuch, 
he was naturally led to give the veffel the name of reaprie, 
which with the Greek termination is the Chaldean and Phe- 
nician term for the tutelary gods, D9)\[-, ¢arpim, or trapim. 
The fcholiaft fays, it is the name of a foreign flip; and in 
this he is followed by Hefychius. It was certainly ufual 
to carve the images of the gods on the fhip, which they 
were fuppofed to proteé:; and to them the failors fled in — 
feafons of danger. (Sce Hor. i. 14.) The figures, which at 
this day are often framed in the forepart of the fhip, are but 
the remains of the fame cuftom. The pra€tice, no doubt, 
originated with the Pheenicians ; and it was natural for them 
to call their fhip by the name of thofe gods whieh were fup- 
pofed to preferve them. The rudders, the oars, the fails, 
by which the veffel was moved, are here affeGtedly called 
the feet of Pherecleus, he being the author of them. Of 
the derivation of the term the {choliaft and Hefychius ap- 
pear equally ignorant, and the whole of this paflage is a 
{triking inftance how incompetent the ancient commentators 
were to explain in many places the terms of the Greek 
tongue. 

The ancients had ftatues of their gods ere€ted before their 
doors, and in the entrance of their harbours. Thefe re- 
ceived the falutations of ftrangers and paffengers. Lucretius 
mentions this cultom in his firft book. Hence the doors and 
ports received the name of corvpAus, as beg places where 
the gods were /aluted, from the Arabic osSes Salaam, fala- 
tation. The account which the fcholiait gives of this ternt 
is ridiculous ; CUAL ZS Oe os buco Azyevtat, wae TO ew Carur 
Bows:. The explanation of Hefychius is more rationaly 
though not the true one ; c2>zyfn % orn bi xs 70 crAas Baws. 
This is a fair fpecimen of the manner in which the Greek 
words, derived from the Eait, are explained in the old glof- 
faries. But farther, zraxa-, coa/ls,isthe Hebrew 595, paleg, 
or plag, (the vowels being arbitrary, and not exiflmg but 
as included in the confonants of the criginal,) and fignifies 
to divide, and thence as a noun any thing divided, fuch‘as 
portions of the Jand and fea. From the fame original is de- 
rived x:Azyo-, as ferving to divide the earth into diftiné ter- 
ritories : hence too, the Latin plaga, a clime or region. 
Finally, the unufual term x:cvgo originated in the Perfian 
kinaar, an extremity or limit which, as the limits of a river 
came hence to fignify its Zanés ; as the limits of the fea its 
JShores, or the rocks liming them. ‘The limits of a door are 
its poits; and hence the Celtic word éynnor, the door potts ; 
and probably from the fame fource, on account of their 
remotenefs, has been derived the appellation affigned to the 
Canary Tflands. ; 

The attempts of Paris, under the anfpices of Phereclens, 
to appeafe or conciliate the gods, are alluded to by Horace, 
lib. i. 15. who appears to have had the paflage of Ly- 
cophron in his view, Pherecleug, the frt advifer, perhaps, 

of 
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of the expedition, is reprefented by Homer as properly 
punifhed; for he received an ignominious death from the 
hand of Merion. The poet.adds,. I]. v.65. ems curs G:uy 
ex$erturx 7d, fince he did. not. at all know the decrees of 
the gods. To fay that Pherecleus did not poffefs this know- 
ledge, appears not only a profaic, but an unneceflary fay- 
ing: for who is the man that is acquainted with the divine 
decrees, while yet unfulfilled? But when it is confidered 
that Pherecleus had pretended to be fo knowing, and pro- 
bably predicted ultimate fucceis, while the event turned out 
very different from his predictions, there is much propriety 
and even point in the remark; fince it holds forth the di- 
viner as a deceiver, who by his impottures brought ruin upon 
himfelf and his country. From this we may conclude, that 
the beauties of Homer, who confines himfelf beyond any 
other poet to general nature, yet in many inftances depend 
upon circumftances. unknown to, or unobferved by modern 
readers. 

The prevailing tafte for oriental literature promifes to con- 
tribute much to the improvement of philology. And when 
claffic fcholars fhall engage with due attention in this purfuit, 
the more ancient Greek writings will fhare in the general 
benefit, by the light refle&ted upon them from the Eatft. 
The derivation of the Greek from the oriental tongues, the 
frequent ufe of terms which Homer, Hefiod, Lycophron, 
and others have adopted in their primary fignifications, have 
eccafioned difficulties which a critic, however able, but 
verfed only in Greek and Roman authors, is hardly able to 
folve. Thefe difficulties, inftead of being explained, have 
been gloffed over by the futile etymologies of the ancient 
{cholialts and lexicographers : and they can be properly felt 
and fuccefsfully removed only by thofe who have extended 
their ftudy from the elegant language of the Greeks, to the 
no lefs polifhed languages of Perfia, Arabia, and Judea, Of 
this pofition the examples above cited afford fufficient illuf- 
tration : ‘and they are, it is hoped, too curious, new, and 
folid, not to be undeferving of a place in a di€tionary of 
{cience. 

In the laft place, the derivation of the Greek from the 
ancient languages of the Eatt, will account for the origin of 
the much difputed digamma. In thefe tongues gutturals 
abounded, which, like other confonants, contained in them- 
felves the vowel neceffary to their pronunciation. But it is 
the tendency of every guttural, when become habitual, to 
foften down, in the rapidity of utterance, into a mere afpi- 
rate, till it at length vanifles. Thus cornu has degenerated 
into horn 3 x20: into Aumus, earth, and into home, a crea- 
ture ofearth, man. Thus alfo the Hebrew 4p, (x,) which 
ficmifies life, foul, felf, appeared in Greek in the form of ¢u, 
ai, ' Moreover 335, éabad, a liver, gave birth to trar-s. 
This word retains an unquettionable mark of its derivation , 
for it has the form 7.5, kabad, or, 135; fabar: and this 
variation has been transfufed into the Greek 7g and :rat-07. 
Hence we obtain the origin of the afpirate placed over a 
vowel. It was originally a guttural, which lofing its power 
as a confonant left the included vowel behind, with an in- 
verted comma above, to perpetuate that part of the letter 
which fell into difufe. 

The cuttural, when foftened into an afpirate, is apt to be 
dilated into a long vowel. Hence the reafon why », in the 
ancient Greek, feems to have been accompanied by an 
afpirate, as in rroe. On the fame principle that a guttural 
foftens into an afpirate, the afpirate often melts into a gentle 
breathing, or becomes in pronunciation quite quiefcent, as 
the Latin Aonor and honeffus become in Englifh honour and 
Aoneft,the h being mute. On the fame principle toogh became 
filent in our tongue, as in taught, fought. So in the Greek 


vNM> Lhaan, aking, has degenerated into wecoxv, which 
omer pronounced ¢2yxcc0. This leads us to remark, that 
the afpirate, inttead of vanifhing, was changed into a labial 
letter w, v, 4, f, or ¢. Thus laugh, cough, which are {till 
{trong guttural founds among our northern neighbours, are 
founded laf; cof; among us. Thus alfo in Greek, what was 
at firft written yavxcc%, was pronounced ¢ayiccw 3 and the 
words éu, “4, §, were founded wou, woy, we, or fou, foi, fe. 

But the digamma did not always originate in a guttural, 
but fometimes in confonants allied to our w ory. Thus 
from: y"J), yido, is derived the Greek «de, which in Homer 
is founded wids, becaufe the original is yido, hence the 
Latin video. So again fron 19% yiny is taken owoc, wines 
founded winos: hence vinum, and wine. 

We have already obferved, that in Hebrew every con- 
fonant contained in itfelf the vowel neceflary to its pronun- 
ciation. This yowel the Greeks detached and gave it a 
feparate exiltence, by fubjoining it to the concomitant con~ 
fonant. And as the Hebrews feem at firft to have founded 
every confonant, thus dividing each word into as many fyl- 
lables as it had of confonants; and as they farther feem to have 
ufed yowels only in conjunétion with confonants, and to have 
confidered them as unfit to be employed alone and independ- 
ent, fo the Greeks, in imitation of them, ufed at firft only 
fhort vowels: they next adopted the lone or compouhd 
vowels x and»; but itill avoided the diphthongs, and when 
any two vawels concurred, they converted the firft of them 
into a labial confonant. Thus, rvursroivz, was founded 
not Jampetoonti, but lampetowonti, or Jampetovonti; and 
pousawy, pronounced mou/awon, or moufavon 3 wre, wipo. 

This letter is called digamma, becaule it has the form of 
two gammas, one upon another like our capital F, and alfo- 
called olic, as fuppofed to belong exclufively to the £olic 
dialect. But this account of it proves, that it did not be- 
long, as Dr. Bentley and others have fuppofed, to the Kolie 
diale&t only, but to all the dialects of Greece, in their more 
ancient mode of pronunciation. It follows alfo that the 
univerfal opinion of the learned, who fay that the digamma 
at jirft prevailed, and was afterwards fucceeded by the 
afpirate, 1s the reverfe of the truth. For the true ftate of 
the cafe is, that gutturals at firft prevailed; thefe foftened 
into mere afpirates; and thefe again were changed for a 
more eafy and agreeable letter, which being fimply a labial 
was diverfified. by different people into y, w, v, ?, , or f. 
But the digamma, it will be faid, is to be found only in 
Homer, by far the molt ancient writer of Greece, while the 
afpirate is in all the more recent authors. "The anfwer is 
this: the ufe of the afpirate obtained in the written lan- 
guage, and was, therefore, lefs fufceptible of corruption. 
On the other hand, that of the digamma prevailed in pro- 
nunciation, which was more liable to change, and to deviate 
from the original terms. Homer, we may naturally fup- 
pofe, adopted the firit in compofing and writing his poems, 
and the la{t im reciting them to the people. ‘The written 
form, we may prefume, was at firlt ufed but little, but pre- 
vailed by degrees; while the peculiarities of pronunciation 
in their turn began to dechne. The language, as written 
by Homer, at length became fafhionable in the converfation. 
of polifhed people, and the afpirate, being thus triumphant 
in the daily converfe of learned men, would of courfe, in theix 
writings, triumph over oral and temporal corruptions. 

The change of a guttural into an afpirate, or into a long 
vowel, or into a labial letter called the digamma, is not pe- 
culiar to any one language, but is founded on the ftru@ture 
of the organs of fpeech; and inftances of it prevail in all 
languages, both ancient and modern. 

Vhe prefervation of the afpirate in the written language of 

Homer, 
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Homer, while the digamma was ufed in reciting them, is 2 
proof (if a proof be wanting) that Homer did actually ufea 
written language, and that his works were preferved by a 
written language; otherwife the afpirate would have been 
loft, and the digamma alone would have prevailed in all the 
Greek authors who fucceeded that celebrated bard. If an 
ejitor of Homer in modern days would infert the digamma, 
he would corrupt the original orthography of Homer, 
and fubftitute in the room of the original charaters the cor- 
ruptions of pronunciation. 


We fhall now make fome obfervations on the leading parts 
of fpeech, which may ferve to unfold the peculiar nature 
and amazing extent of this language. «As gender is the 
diftinétion of fex, there cannot in ftriétnefs be in any lan- 
guage more than /wo genders, mafculine and feminine ; 
nouns exprefling inanimate objects, or things without hfe, 
being ina philofophical fenfe neuter or neither gender. But 
neuter nouns had by analegy affigned them the termina- 
tions of mafculine and feminme nouns; and unfortunately fer 
Greek, and the other European languages affected by it, the 
termination became foon regarded as an index of the gender, 
without any reference to the meaning. ‘Thus nouns defig- 
nating females ended in « or»; and for this reafon the names 
of inanimate things, and alfo adjectives, having the fame 
ending, are faid to be feminine. For the fame reafon nouns 
ino: or xs, though meaning things without life, are generally 
mafeuline, becaufe thefe happened to be the predominant 
terminations of the names of males. There are, therefore, 
in this language two principles which regulate the gender of 
nouns, the fignification and the termination: the former 
afcertaining the gender of living things, or things whofe fex 
it is of importance to diltinguifh, the latter that of inanimate 
objects. There is, however, a third principle, on which is 
founded the diftinétion of gender, we mean the analogy 
which inanimate objects fometimes have to living creatures. 
There are fome terminations common to males and females, 
and thefe afford fuch analogy an opportunity to operate. 
Thus Acyos, reafon, though exprefiive of what is neither 
male nor female, is made mafculine, as fignifying the com- 
manding and the moit excellent facuity of the human 
mind ; whereas é4o°, away, from its affinity to yx, the earth, 
or from the paffive nature of its fignifieation, a charatterif- 
tic more of the female than of the male, is made feminine. 
That this analogy is not fanciful might be proved by many 
inftances. In Ariftophanes $70; is mafculine; but Theo- 
critus (Idyl. i. 132.) in reprefenting it as producing wiolet, 
makes it feminine. This affinity to the female fex is the rea- 
fon why arbor, with the fpecilic names of trees in ws, are 
always feminine, though the termination is decidedly mafeu- 
line. In cafes where the termination abfolutely belongs to 
the names of males or females, this principle of analogy necef- 
farily gives way to the termiuation. Thus, becauie a final 
is invariably appropriated to feminine nouns, Saracen, the fea, 
is feminine ; on the other hand, x¢go0:, time, is mafculine, from 
its termination as well as from analogy. 


Nouns and verbs in Greek have a dual number to exprefs 
two things, or fuch things as are in pairs, as hands,’ eyes, 
feet. The ufe of the dual occurs frequently in the poets, 
though not peculiar to them, nor always obferved by them, 
when {peaking of two objects. The dual number is by no 
means neceflary in language, though it may enable the 
Greek to exprefs the number two or pairs with more em- 
phafis and precifion. It was, therefore, rejected by the 
#Eolians and by the Latins, who derived their tongue 
from the /Eolic diale&t. The feventy tranflators, moreover, 
have rejected the ufe of the dual number, and in this they 


have been followed by the writers of the New Teftament and 
the Greek fathers. 


Cafes have been defined by all modern grammarians to 
be changes in the termination of nouns; but the name rrucec, 
in Greek expreffive of cafes, clearly fhews that this isnot the 
primary meaning of a cafe. © For zzxci; means a fall, and, 
from fignifying a fall, it came to fignify the place in 
which a noun falls in a fentence. The idea, then, which a 
cafe at firlt expreffed is the pofition of a noun in a fentence, 
and by that pofition expreffing the relation of one word to 
another. Thus, if a noun denoted the dire fubje& of a 
propofition or difcourfe, it is faid to be in the right cafe, 
wruci; ocfn, i.e. the direét or ftraight pofition ; but if a noun 
exprefs an object or quality indireGly, it is faid to be in an 
oblique pofition, xzxcss Aaya, and this deviation from a dire@t 
to an indireét pofition, as the fubjeét of difcourfe, is in the 
language of grammarians farther called ~jicc, declenfion. 
Farther, cafes exprefs the relation of things in motion or ac- 
tion, and the relations neceffary for the purpofes of language 
are chiefly the following: the relation of cau/e, the relation 
of eff, the relation of beginning, the relation of medium or 
inflrument, avd the relation of end. A noun denoting the 
relation of caufe, i. e. denoting the agent of an aétive or the 
fubje&t of a neuter or connecting verb, is in the nominative ; 
that of effect in the accu/ative ; that of beginnmg in the 
genitive ; that of medium or inttrument in the ghlaiive ; and 
that of end in the dave. The nominative alone is called 
the right or direé&t cafe, the reit are all deenied oblique cafes ; 
though the accufative, as expreffing a direct part of a propo- 
fition, might more properly be called a right, than an 
oblique cafe. 

Moreover, the relations of bodies in motion er adien 
were at firftexprefled by prepafiitons : and as our ideas of re. 
lation arife from the things related, and which fucceeded 
them in their formation, prepofitions fhould, and probably. 
did, in the early ufe of languzge come after, initead of going 
before the nouns which they governed. In confequence of 
this arrangement, they combined inte ene word with the 
final fyllables of the conne¢ted noun, and thus ferved to give 
it adiverfity of terminations. Hence the origin of cafes in the 
fenfe in which cafes have hitherto been underftood by modern 

rammarians. It is worthy of remark, befere we quit this 
Fabjeet, that the nominative, as exprefing can/e, has a clofe 
affinity to the genitive, which means beginning. But the 
former fixes the attention on the noun, as an agent ora caufe 
in ation: while the latter holds forth its noun as the /ource 
or beginning of motion. The beginning of a thing is often 
the author and owner of that thing : hence the genitive has 
the fecondary fenfe of poffeffion. On the other hand, the 
accufative is nearly allied in fenfe to the dative ; but the 
former is not ufed in its {tri and original fignification, un 
lefs it denotes an ef, or the thing in which a@icn termi- 
nates ; while the latter, in {trict propriety, marks the end to 
which motion points, and in which it terminates. The geni- 
tive ftands oppofed to the dative, as beginning to the end, 
like the oppofite points of a xight line; while the ablative 
exprefles the medium or inftrumentality of the motion by 
which that line is generated. The ablative cafe therefore de- 
notes one of the moft important and diftiné& relations in Tan. 
guage, and yet the Greek, with all its boafted copioufnefs and 
precifion, has not a diltinét termination to exprefs this cafe, 
but denotes it fometimes by the genitive, and at others by 
the dative, With or without a prepoiition, Tinally inanimate 
things only move after they are put in motion, or act as they 
are acted upon. This is probably the reafon why neuter nouns 
in Greek’haye no termination to exprefs caufe, diltin@ from 
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-that which marks effet, that is, why the nominative and the 
~uccufative of Greek neuter nouns are always the fame. 

A multitude of nouns in all languages exprefs the ab{lraé& 
ideas of ation, and confequently are derived from verbs, as 
fubfequent to verbs in their formation, Our ideas moreover 
of the perfons, tlic characters, the offices of men, are de- 
rived trom the fame fources; and from verbs are derived 
the nouns which exprefs thofe perfons, characters, and 
offices. 

The name of the adr is derived from the correfpondiny 
-verb by addiie Tiy Thy Wy UE5 AS patew, Lo learn, pabnrns 
the perfon that learns, a learner; iyv:uw,, fo Seek, bQevaHe 5 
~paistey to enquire, paswe, the perfor avho enquires; cwtige, to 
ow; oroe a fower. ; 

Nouns expreiling the a€tion of the verb abilragtedly 
reonfidered, or the effect of that action, are derived from 
‘the correfponding verbs) by adding a: in the room of 
the sfinallw; aSiteer-z, to delight, +: 3 weed siy. delight, 
the ad of delighting 3. tex-x, to produce Tengt, 12h, 
“the at of producing, production; xev-x, to qudsge, AGUTLy HesATby 
-judgment. Yence it is evident that verbs Wi xo: OF = Try Bay Pe, 
“mull have their correfponding nouns in Lic: thofe IN X48 ytey 
-x, and thofe in.¢zw (for yw) in &:3 and thote in Zo and cow 
{for %) inci The penultimate vowels « and = are changed 
i i 320, to learns jxdnosy inflruction ; ogboxy 
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‘into 7, and ginto w; as 
ito redify 5 oglwors, rediilude. P 

Other verbs are changed into abftract nouns by changing 
‘the lait fyllable into pe or y+, or fimply into », the penulti- 
mate: being changed into 9 after the analogy of the perfedt 
«middle; as Gr; to fre; Brsrepucty (Pr=ppe, @ fight 5 xew-w, 
MEM ypely HEAL» judgment 5 reaw Lor reaunx, ve ie qi 
“qound 3 aenxlx, to plunder; xexzcpo-, plunder; beilry to de- 
fine ; dgis.0", definition; Q9:12,, to corrupt ; cen, corruption 5 
Tiree, to fow; omens feed. 

Adjectives are converted into abftrac&t nouns by changing 
ithe lait fyllable into +7, or into wx, or into x, or into iw; 
qualis, fuch; roorn:y quality 5 xxxo-, bafes xxz07n-, bafe- 
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TO10"y 
nefs 5 jx0v0, alone, or one; j.ovx, the number one, monad; due, 

AY MOK: 
two 3 duzs, the number tevo 3; arSn-y trues arnsas, truth ; 


- Boxe 202 approved 3 doxtuacricy approbation. : 
Adjectives, being the names of qualities, are taken from the 
-names.of the objects to which thofe qualities in a prominent 
manner belong 3 as ov, an a/s 3 o0r0:, contemptible 5 cove 
wind ; oxzpor, windy s w:ywrso-y emply, like the wind. . But 
adjectives are derived from nouns by annexing to them the 
verbs exprefiive of fimilitude, azo, dike; edo: refemblance 5 
tio, fuch, likes as w2ewro:y a man; wbeurxory manzlike, manly ; 
ovSeurso; for abewriio:, man-like 3 alfo ciligurs dy » for eaten’ 
.wosdns having the form of a man, manly. , This compoli- 
tion is the origin of that clafs of nouns. called patronyiics. 
UlsAw:, [<Asiovz, one having the form of Peleus, ze the fon 

of Peleus. ; 
There are in Greek but two perfonal pronouns, that is, 
fubititutes for nouns, or, as we have explained them in the 
carticle GRAMMAR, numeral adjectives, alluming the character 
of nouns by affociation wath the verb. “ah hefe are ey», 2; 70 or 
sv, thou; and they are evidently derived from the Hebrew 
ION, ankee, I, which in Greek 1s written in the various forms 
of EY Wy EY Wy SY WIN bw) 2) boyy 4 Tis, ata, and shy Cropping 
oN) TM» faz, or the Aolic zu: tv always ex Prelate ubjeét 
or agent in one of the obhque cafes, and there area af not 
wanting, has not a nominative cafe. Its origin ts the He- 
brew 97}, 4hi, life, foul, Jel _ which latter is the fenfe of iv. 
Pronouns of the third perfou are only definitives or reftrictive 
adjectives agreeing with the noun defined, exprefled, or im- 
plied. The chief of thefe is ¢, she, he, which very improperly 
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has been called an artick ; whereas it 
from the Hebrew M) 4a, which, as an abbreviation of *, en, 

ferves to dire&t the attention to an object, and thus to diitin- 

guith that object from all other things. O%:, who, ouroc, the 

fame, auto’, this, are but different modifications Of cde lin 

4tpeaking briefly of the verb, we fhall do little more than 

copy Mr. Jones’s fyftem, as explained in that part of his 

Greek. grammar where he treats of the origin of yerbs. 

This fyitem is founded on the Hebrew tongue, in which all 

the varieties of mood, tenfe, number, and perfon arife from 

the combination of the perfonal pronouns with a radical noun 

or verb, Though a multitude of abitra@ nouns are bor- 

rowed from verbs, yet all or moft of the Greek verbs are 

nouns converted into verbs, by annexing to them the per- 

fonal pronouns. His own words are: We acquire the ideas 

of action by reflecting on ourfelves, or obferving others in 

certain circumitances ; and the mott fimple way which na- 

ture could at firft fuggelt of exprefling thefe ideas was to 

combine the name of the perfon or thing which ‘aéts 

with the perfon or thing acted upon. Thus oos and - 
‘yw joined, and abbreviated, is onow: and this term 

would be fufficient to exprefs I drink wine, though it ori- 

ginally meant only wine I: affociation fupplying to the 

{peaker, and to the perfon addrefled, the intermediate notion 

of drinking. From this account of the origin of verbs, he 

deduces three conclufions of importance to be obferved. 

Lirft, verbs were originally the names of things ; and thus 

received their characters as verbs from affociation. Secondly, 

that every verb confitts of a pronoun exprefling an agent, 

and of a noun or the fubftitute of a noun exprefling an ob- 

ject. Zhirdly, that the terminations, w, sc, 
£12 ovot, were originally the perfonal pronouns, and from 
thefe, with the changes which they underwent, have pro- 
ceeded all the variations of mood, tenfe, number, perfon 
and voice. 

The firtt perfon, w, is afragment of syx; and by the fame 
analogy that «yw becomes sz:, verbs in » are changed inte 
verbs 1m exs 3 as irony iszsusy to place, Sexy or tibsw, tiGezua, to 
Six 3 Sow, oF didow, dsdozu49, Lo GiVE 5 KAUW, OF xtxAUL, xAVELS OF 
xicdveut, to hear. "The perfonal terminations of verbs in sn. 
are therefore but a modification of thofe in «, and éonie- 
quently a modification of the perfonal pronouns EpBs ES 
e7O¥y Eee) erty eos On this principle the verbs in vty Which + 
grammarians have hitherto divided into four diflin&t clafles, 
are, according to Mr. Jones’s theory, but one clafs, having 
each the fame perfonal termination, and differing only by’ 
different. modes of contraction; as ‘satus, jens 
wins 5 Dudas peby Oudanes 5 HIKAUEpby XIKAU Lb This complex {pe- 
cies of verbs is hence reduced into great fimpheity, and 
the acquifition of them rendered very eafy.. The firit 
perfon optative, even of verbs in «, conforms to the ana- 
logy of verbs in pu, svrr0121, which originated in syxr 
though obfolete. From this fource the Latins have derived 
the final m, amabam. 

The fecond perfon in Hebrew is pn, tha, or fa, a fragment 
of PN, ata. Hence the Ionians formed this perion in 
Gera, thou knowe/? ; 197, thou waft. The above frag 
ment, confiiting of #4 or tsonly, -has been corrupted into... - 
Hence the fecond perfon in every tenfe of the active voice 
terminates in sy with « or « fhort preceding. The fubjunc- 
tives 4, v, form no part of thé original pronouns, but were in- 
ferted,as is often the cafe, to lengthen the preceding yowel. 
Tle third pronoun in Hebrew is gg47, hoe, which is the 
parent of de in Englith, and in Greek of :. . This, with the 
{ubjunctives, forms the third perfon, suz7. . To the origi 
nal ¢ the Tonians added co. Thus in verbs in bs TIO 
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wine, for 19%, andin the fubjunctive of verbs in w, we meet 
with 29x21 for <9. In Shanferit, a language which has a 
great fimilitude to the Greek, fu or /u/) means be. 

In Arabic the ordinal of two is fan. Hence the Greek 
dual-zoy or +72, cu v5 they tevo beat. "The per- 
fonal termination in the plwral are all tormed from the fingu- 
Jar. Thus <u, by the analogy of the third declenfion, is 
eves and in this form it was ufed by the Doric, the molt 
ancient dialect of Greece, rurroecy erulxpec. ‘In the com- 
mon tongue the final ; became corrupted into v. “The fecond 
plural is the fame in its origin with that of the fingular /a or 
fe, sumrere, and the third plural is the fame with the third 
fingular differently contracted, wS::c+ ssi25, he places, 715175, 
they place. The third of verbs in w is formed from the third 
of thofe in pi, with the fubjunctive v amexed, surreci, 
surteusty Which is the /Zolic form, and hence inthe common 
tongue, syxzu71. The vowel «, not only in fingle inftances, 
but in whole claffes of words, is changed into». T’hus in the 
formation of nouns from verbs +tu.2, fo cut, sor, a fection ; 
in forming the perfect middle, 7=52, ¢o perfuade, erie and 
fometimes the perfect active Bez, to rain, B:2zox%~ 5 in form- 
ing circumflex from other verbs, tex, ta tremble, reopen 5 
by corruption in fingle words odovres, ed ores, teeth, yo, gent. 
On the fame principle the Aolic eva; became v7. 

The perfonal terminations of the imperfect or pat tenfe 
IM 4b, AVE £¥, £2, cy ETy ETH) Efetry ETE ETH 3 AS rigezut <715 -<¥y 
Thefe are 
alfo formed, according to Mr. Jones's theory, without the 
reduplication, Geepes Geary, Donzjsb 50 
Thefe are hence contraéted either with or without 
the veduplication ; exsOzzv eriSry, <6: 
ED) EXIKAUEY EXSAAVIg EXAVEV EXAUVe By the converfion of = into 
0, on the principle above illuttrated, the perfonal terminations 
of the verbs im js, it was that , <:, &c. became ov, <<, 5, ero", 
eT my ofev, sv#y o7ay The firlt perfon fingular in Hebrew is 
$9n, ent, I. Hence the perfonal termination iv or 1. The 
third plural :72y or ozzy, is the Perfian 7X, eefan. Hence 
we read nASorav in verbs in w, and/em9:cx» in verbs in ps3 but 
orx: is contracted in the common tongue into o ; as erurroce, 
TUT TOY. 

The fecond aorift is the fame tenfe with the imperfect, 
and verbs of the imperfec? differ from verbs of the fecond 
aorilt, not becaufe they exprefs different modifications of 
pat time, but becaufe they came from different roots. Thus, 
from surrw and owzew are derived the imperfect srurtoy and 
3 while «surov and serxecv, in the fecond aorift, have 
been deduced from the obfoletes uz and owxew 3 as is the 
ficnification, fo are the terminations the fame'in both. The 
pluperfeét has its perfonal terminations from the imperfect, 
by annexing the fubjunctive s in each perfon—s, «:, ¢, &c. 2, 
uss ty &c. The characteriftic of the firft future is ¢ inferted 
before the final » of the prefent—sorr» or suze, surcw 
And what grammarians call the 
fecond future, is no other than the firit future, where, after 
a very general analogy, z is dropped. Thus, Bxdi%w, 1 fut. 
Badiowy [Sxdiw 3 Eexretwy I fut. exrerw, exxtw, I will pour ; einai, 
to expel, <£:Azcx, contracted «:az. So suri, faid'to be the 
fecond future, is a contraction of tur:cw, from the root ture. 
And this obfervation holds in regard to all other verbs 
fuppofed to be the fecond future, while, im fac, no fuch 
tenfe exilts. 

The fubjunétive mood is derived from the indicative, by 
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changing = into y, o and ov into w, and fubferibing s where it 
eccurs. Itis thus formed, in every tenfe, through the active, 


the paffive, and the middle yoice. "Thus, tu¥ra, tuzzs2, &e. 
have given birth to surr@, stares, ~&e.: fo, in the firft 
future, rvlo, suis, subey originated supa, sulnz, cubn, 
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which is not the ‘firfl aorift, ‘as’is fuppofed by grammarians, 
but the firft future, which is, indeed, proved by its fignifica- 
tion, as well as by analogy: for, in all inttances this fenfe 
exprefles a future time, not abfolutely fo, but time future in 
regard to another verb conneéted with it in the fentence. 
The optative has its tenfes, in general, derived from the corre- 
{ponding tenfes in the indicative, by changing « into o:-but 
the firft perfon, as has been obferved, is derived from verbs 
The third 
plural, like the third fingular, follows the analogy of verbs 
IN pir rons, contracted turvos 3 in the fame manner as 
danray becomes Bote. ; 
The imperative mood, originally in the firft perfon, re- 
tained « of the imperfect tenfe ; as AaB, Let me receive. 
Thence, dropping the final », it has, in the common tongue, 
the firft perfon in :—surze. The pronoun su, which, in 
Perfian, is fo added in the form of zw, conflitutes the fecond 
or third perfon—sur7:rx. And 122;, contraéted into s2¥ 
forms the third plural—iurreteras, which, by dropping cx, 
is again abridged into tu+r<tav, erroneoufly fuppofed to be 
the dual number. When a command is given, it is necef- 
farily given in the prefent time, and it can be executed, not 
in the paf, but in the future. It is impoflible, therefore, ia 
reafon, that the imperative mood can have a pajf? tenfe. 
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Thus, syz: is the prefent imperative, or that of ‘the fecond - 


future ; and rvlo the firft future, not the firlt aoriit. Ina 
fome ofthe dialeéts » is fubttituted for the fubjun@tive vowel. 
On the other hand, the Lonians change », with or without its 
concomitant vowel, into z. "Thus, iu the imperfect, for 
or ss, they ufed ea, J aas: for the pluperfet ersruSey or 
exetuder, exetvdza, which the Attics contracted into ereruen 3 
and in the ‘third perfon plural, of the paflive form, for 
TUTTOWTO, they write 7ériez70, and for MEWTHly Rewer. In 
the fame manner zulov, which is faid to be the firlt aorilt, 
but which, in reality, is the firft future, becomes, when zw is 
added, not zvlo:r#, but ru)a7u.' From the imperative thus 
principally ending in ov, we obtain the attic third perfon 
plural in ora»—surrowrey, coiowrwy, Which are contraétions of 
Toowrwcay, turtoyrsray, the firft being joey OF trou, and 
murroy for suxtey. By the above Tonic analogy, we alfo ob- 
tain what is called the AZolic firft aorift, sv), which has 
the perfonal terminations of the firit aoriit indicative. It is 
thus changed from zulany or zy Lom, ufed for svoj, in the 
fame manner as Giroiny is for CsAroius. 

The infinitive 1s formed by adopting », or, as it is in 
Hebrew, ‘ss1—zue7, and by fubjoing 1, suzry. In the 
perfect it has o21, sexv:vas 5 but in the firtt aorilt y is dropped 
—r ai, probably for sulevzs, which, after the analogy of 
the perfect, would be zu). Inthe Ionic and Attic diale&ts, 
the infinitive, however, is formed from verbs in ys, though 
obfolete, TUTTE hy TUTTE/ZEY 5 Seep, or Septy Sees > Doxps or bojeby 
Sopecy 5 thy I am, fhucy OF uci. To thefe, after the analogy 
of the perfect, is added LIm——TUTTEUEVH by Seusvect, doptvarty EM eevnb. 

The paffive voice is formed by combining the fubje& of 
difcour:e with the perfonal pronoun in the dative cafe—yo, 
cay to. Thus oixozuoly houfe for me ; cxozcor, houfe for ihees 
oixozto1, houfe for him. "Thefe combinations, which by a flight 
change become obnsZopctb, obniZerxhy asnilererty came to conve 
the idea, J have a houfe, thou haft a houfe, or I am houfed, 
thou art houfed. And this is the reafon why the paffive form 
in all authors have either an active or a pallive fignification, 
the context alone ferving to afcertain the fenfe of the verb. 
The dual zo; is made paffive by changing + into c$—zurrerod, 
ruxteodoy and not rurzboy 5 and it is worthy of remark, that 
in the firtt perfon plural 6 takes ¢ before it very frequently, 
as sutou:coa for surrouedz, and in the imperative izés for is. | 

As the perfonal pronoun, combined with the radical 

‘ word 
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word to form the paffive voice, was suo, the primary form 
of the verb mult have been surrsuzi, and not sursoy2s 3 and 
in the imperfeét srurreury, and not erumrozw : but afterwards 
« was changed into», as in other numerous inftances. Hence 
the paflive form of verbs in w was originally the fame with 
that of verbs in us: and this form had only two fenfes, pz 
for the prefent, and yx» for the paft. he fecond perfon 
fingular is formed in the common tongue by dropping z, and 
contracting the two fucceeding vowels inevery mood and tenfe. 
Thus TUDTEF Mby TUMTEN, TUT 5 imperfect ETUTTEDTO, ETUTTIO, 
erurroy, 3 firit aorilt middle erutaco, srul ao, erulbw; optative 
surroiro, turto0; Suze, So. The firft future middle is de- 
rived from the firft future aGive, by changing o into one, 
guloucs. The fecond future middle is derived from zuricx, 
(which is from the obfolete suz:2,) sux:zou2s. This drops 
e, and is contra@ted—rur:nunxt, curs2i. Hence what is 
called the fecond future is no other than the firft future. 
The fame obfolete radical has given rife to the fecond future 
paflive, which is no other than the firft future—sur:e, curncw, 
surnzoxe%s5; while the firit future is from the obfolete in 
Seu TUT, TuDsewy TUPInT 2 726) TOL F AEYEH, Asx Aewy rex now, 
AsxSnrouns. 

The termination *v of the two aorifts paflive is borrowed 
from verbs in 4s; and from this form, though obfolete, 
verbs in thefe tenf2s are in reality derived. ‘Thus <tuz, 
which 13 erroneoufly fuppofed the fecond aoriit paffive, is 
only the patt of verbs in ps3 as oraxpu, (the cbfolete of 
Oren, ) 1S torzpeny; TUEHety evurm. What grammarians call 
the firit aorilt pailive is from verbs in 29: 5 as ruQ9z0, suZOrjut, 
eTUPIny 5 AcKGEx» Asn nusy erex4nr In the third plural o is 
dropped—pxSicmw, Qar'in, Gav9x. So in the active voice, 
qumroey for sussonzays teSesev for sensor; eavlov for ervl aca; 
and ecurrey for esurrorxv. In the infancy of language, while 
words were yet feaaty, the molt natural way whereby a 
writer or {peaker might give an additional weight to his 
meaning, was to repeat fuch terms as he wifhed to render 
emphatic. The more ancient any language is, the more 
numerous appear the traces of fuch repetitien ; and, next 
to the Hebrew, they form a remarkable feature in the Greek 
tongue. ‘Thus, 2», pzw, I defire, defire, blended into one 
word, become pu.ex, and means I greatly defire ; Pow, Bow, 
L walk, walk ; (8x, I ftride: and fuch words are nume- 
rous in this tongue; from-which we may draw the following 
inferences. 

Firft, that the augment is only the remains of a verb 
doulled, in order to augment the fenfe. Secondly, this aug- 
ment takes place in the prefent tenfe as well as in the 
imperfect ; AS 'THivxty TITLHW 5 KANY2y AKAMA 5 Snpty TiO nt. 
Thirdly, that the augment of the imperfect, and of the 
aoriits, is but a corruption, {till more remote of the 
reduplication ; and that the dialect, which prefixes a con- 
fonant to the vowel like the perfeét, fuch as w:rdnyovs0, 
for sz)nyovro is the mot ancient ufage, and comes neareft to 
the primitive fimplicity of the langueye. Fourthly, the 
augment is applied to the firlt and fecond futures; and 
the effeét of it is to increafe the fignification of the verb ; 
rule, tevle; xexkw, xxextours, 1 will cry loudly; xapu, 
xzezery LT will greatly fatigue Fifthly, that the form called 

y -grammarians paulo poft futurum, 18 not a diltinét tenfe, 
buat ‘the firft future middle augmented : tizsyes, retizopeon 5 
sulount, t2yloues. Sivthly, that the augment of the per- 
feét comes neareft to the original reduplication than that of 
apy other tenfe, which is preferved ftill more dittinGly in 
the augment of verbs beginning with vowels oA-»rx, or-wre, 
and the like. 

- The Ionians, we have obferved, changed » into x ; and 
this analogy, perhaps, converted the impertect form r:7yro, 
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or t:7vPor, into serurx, Of tervde. The third perfon plural 
would be then rexv 302. Hence the Beeotians ufed requ Dttve 
The Dorians write setuCest, Which, in the common tongue, 
is foftened into s:su?zc1. The fimple and natural way of 
forming the perfe&t was to give it the charaGterittic of the 
prefent which it always imphes, as an action, though pat, 
{till continuing in its effect ; sure, resure 5 Aeye, Asrovers 
But from the facility by which letters of the fame organs 
are changed for one another, resure became tisuQx, and 
‘Arya, became Arex7. ence ssrure, and Aeroya, 
which are improperly called the perfect middle, feem to 
have been the original perfect ative, accidentally corrupted. 
And as there is no foundation for the dittin@ion of perfec 
active and perfe@ middle, in fa& there is none in Gonifi- 
cation. When, from wh saute, x in fome eerie be- 
came the characteriltic of the &, it pr din other 
verbs, which {till retaine teritiie of the prefent—= 
wm, therefore, of per- 


wile, Tero, Tere. 
fect ative and perfect middle is a fiétion of grammarians, 
founded on the interchange of jimilar confenants, or the 
blind impulfe of analogy. , 
Prepyitions form the moft difficult part of the Greek 
tongue, not only becavfe y, for the moft part, goveru 
different cafes, but kecaufe each has a great variety of figni- 
fications. Yet the author of the Greek grammar, above 
mentioned, has laid down two obfervations, which tend 
greatly to fimplify this branch of the Greek language. 
The primary meaning of a prepotition, fays ‘he, is to be 
fought In the root from wheace it is derived, and the mean- 
ing fo obtamed, or one obvioully connected with it, and 
flowing from it by analogy, it preferves in all cafes what- 
ever. A prepofition combines with its own fignification 
the meaning of the cafe in which the dependent noun is 
ufed ; and it governs the genitive, the dative, or the accu- 
fative, as the writer wifhes to fix the attention of his 
readers on the origin, the inffrumentality, or the objeG of the 
governed noun, = 
We cannot forbear tranfcribing one inftance (which is the 
firlt that occurs) ef his manner of explaining the prepo- 
fitions—iro (from the Hebrew 4x, ab, a jlem or root ; 
and as the root is underneath, the plant or tree {pringing 
from it, the primary fenfe of iz is) under, ixo eoettee. 
under a fhield. Yarther, the root of a tree is the caufe of 
its growth ; hence two denotes the caufe or agent ot the 
action fpecified in conneétion with it. And they were 
baptized by him, ix avrev; he being the caufe of their bap- 
tim.’ Finally, as a root fhoots upwards, fo as to appear 
above the ground, tro is fometimes to be rendered From 
under—ixo Gevyou from under the yoke—zmro, (from the tame 
Hebrew origin with ixo ; and as the root. is the origin of a 
thing, it denotes beginning, caufe, motive, and is rendered) 
rom. As by the ule of azo, the attention is direéted back. 
ward to the beginning of motion, its governed noun ig 
always in the genitive. He was not able to fee Jefus, 
am oxAouy from the crowd,’ the crowd b:ing the caufe of his 
inability. rom lignifying beginning, azo came to exprefs 
the exact point of time at which motion begins. «« They 
went from fupper, aro dsimvov, i.e. immediately after Supper. Vt 
exprefies allo the diffance to which a thing has advanced, in 
corfequence of moving, ero sms yn, far from the land. The 
confequence of diftance in moft cates is Separation, or pri- 
valion, amo suv oradwy, from their arms, i. €. qwithout them. 
‘Paken in this fenfe, azo, abbreviated into «, as in Latin ab, 
becomes a, and compounded with nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, imparts to them a contrary fignification ; TrOAEuOZ, war, 
CORTOAE LOE unqarlike. On the contrary, the effeét of diftance 
in fome cafes is increafi, as a ftream grows larger the farther 
4% it 
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it flows from its fource, or as a tree becomes greater with 
its gradual expanfion from the root. For this reafon ow 
abbreviated, fometimes increafes the fignification of its com- 
pound. 

The Greek furpaffes almoft all other languages in the 
number and variety of its terms ; and the caufes of its 
fuperior copioufnefs mien the many diale&ts which it 
comprehends, and which ferved to divide by accidental 
corruption the fame primitive into many words ; /econdly, 
the facility with which nouns combined with the perfonal 
pronouns in the formation of verbs, and the great variety 
of ways the fame noun may be converted into verbs, fo as 
to form diftin& verbs, yet allied in fenfe and found to each 


other ; thirdly, the various ways in which verbs, adjettives, 


and participles have been changed into abftra&t nouns ; and 
Jaftly, the great multitude of compound terms, formed by 
the union of verbs or adjectives with nouns, and of prepo- 
fitions with verbs. ‘The combination indeed of prepofitions 
with fimple verbs is the moft fertile caufe of the extent and 
comprehenfion of the language. The fimple verb Burrs 
thus combined, has given birth to no lefs than fifty-two 
compound yerbs. This fingle inftance fufficiently thews the 
genius of the language, and proves that, however few its 
fimple primitive words may have been, its derived and com- 
pound words are ina high degree voluminous and varied, 
yet connected by an obvious and uniform analogy, both in 
regard to the formation and the meaning of each term. 

But this language is not lefs remarkable for the harmony 
of its ftructure, than for the comprehenfion and variety 
of its terms. The perfection of language, as well as of 
mufic, depends on the melody of its founds ; their meafure 
or rhythm, their variety, and their fuitablenefs to the fub- 
je@, which they are meant to deferibe or exprefs. ‘The 
circumftances of the Greeks in the earlieft periods of their 
fociety, rendered them peculiarly attentive to all thefe ob- 
jects. They lived continually in crowds ; all matters of 
confequence were decided by the yoice of the aflembly, and, 
next to the force of his arms, every warrior felt himfelf 
indebted to the perfuafive accents of his tongue. The per- 
petual neceflity of employing the power of eloquence, 
during the infancy of their political ftate, made them retain 
the original tones and cadences, by which men, as yet un- 
practifed in the ufe of arbitrary figns, had made known their 
affe@tions and their wants. Thefe tones and cadences, imi- 
tating the language of action, (the firft and moft natural 
language of favages,) pofleffed a degree of energy and of 
warmth which can never be attained by the mere artifice of 
articulate founds. By uniting them to thefe founds, the 
Greeks gave all the force of a natural to an arbitrary ngn. 
Mufic and a&ion were incorporated in the fubitance of their 
{peech ; apd the defcriptive power of words was extended 
to all thofe objects which can be characterized by found 
and motion, or which the various modifications of thofe 
qualities can fuggelt to the mind of man. Gillies’ Hilt. ot 
Greece, vol. i. p. 238. 

Greek, modern or vulgar, is the language now fpoken in 
Greece, and called “Puyszinn yawroz, from Conitantinople 
being called Roma Nova. 

There have been few books written in this language, from 
the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks; {careely any 
thing but fome catechifms, and the like pieces, compoled 
or tranflated into the vulgar Greek, by the Latin mif- 
ficnaries. 

The native Greeks are contented to {peak the language 
yilhout cultivating it; the Turkith politics not allowing 
any of the fubjects of their mass to apply themfelves to 
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It is not eafy to affign the ‘preeife difference between the 
vulgar and the ancient Greek : it confilts of the terminations 
of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of f{peech, 
which make a difference between thofe two languages much 
like that obferved between fome of the diale&ts of the 
Italian or Spanifh : we inflance in thofe languages as being 
the moft known; but we might have faid the fame thing: of 
the Hebrew, Sclavonic, &c. dialeéts. The modern Greek 
alfo curtails words, runs them into one another, and adds a 
fort of enclitic particles to the end of them: it confounds 
the vowels 7, 4, v, and the diphthongs « and o, which they 
pronounce and often write only iofa. They likewife often 
confound cafes, moods, tenfes, and particles. See Brere« 
wood’s Inquiry concerning the Diverfity of Languages, 
&e. chap. 2. 

Befides, the modern Greek has -divers new words not in 
the ancient ; particularly feveral participles which appear as 
expletives, and which are introduced to characterize certain 
tenfes of verbs, and other expreffions, which would have 
had the fame meaning without fuch particles, had cuftom 
difpenfed with them; divers names of dignities and offices 
unknown to the ancient Greeks; and abundance of words 
borrowed from the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring 
nations. 

Accordingly one may diftinguith three ages of the Greek 
tongue: the firft ends at tne time when Conftantinople be- 
came the capital of the Roman empire; not but there were 
feveral books, efpecially of the fathers of the church, 
written with great purity after that time; but as religion, 
law, and policy both civil and military, began then to intro- 
duce new words into the language, it feems neceflary to 
begin the fecond age of the Greek tongue from that epocha, 
which lafled te the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, 
where the lait age commences. 3 

Greek Lexicon. See Lexicon. 

Greek Majinry. See Masonry. 

Greek Ma/fs. See Mass. 

Greek Monks. See ANACHORET. 

Greek Orders, in Architefure, ave the Doric, Tonic, and 
Corinthian ; in contradiftinétion to the two Latin orders, 
the Tufcan and Compofite. See Orpen. 

Greex Pitch. See Prrcu. A : 

Greek Rite, or ritual, is dilinguifhed from the Latin. 
See Rive. 


GRreEXK Statue. See STATUE. 


Creek Tefament. See BisLeand TresTAMENT. ’ 
Greex Valerian. See VALERIAN. 
Greek /¥ine. See WIXxE. 


Greek Year. See YEAR. 

GREEN, in Biography, an organ-builder, en the model 
of Snetzler, whem he fucceeded, and has left behind him 
monuments of his fkill and ingenuity in many of our churches 
and mantions of the nobility and gentry. 

To this modelt and ingenious man, ever ready to adopt 
any hint tending to the perfection of his art, we are indebted 
for the improvement of the mechanifm of the moft noble 
and comprehenfive of all initruments, having eafed the 
touch, voiced the pipes, and contrived a {well of the whole 
inftrument, in a manner fuperior to any of his predeceffors 
He died when fearcely arrived at the midway of the period 
of mortal life. 

Green, Mattuew, was born, probably in London, about 
the year 1696. He was educated among the diffenters, and 
his learning extended to the knowledge of a little Latin. 
At this period, thofe who diflented from the eftablithed 
church were rigid in their principles and gloomy in their 
manners. He appears to have been, on this account, dif 
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gufted with thofe who were the aflociates of his youth, and 
to have completely abandoned the party. He fpeculated 
freely on religious fubjeCts, and at length adopted the fy{tem 
of outward compliance with eftablifhed forms. At one 
time he appeared to be ready to join the quakers, but fome- 
thing occurred which prevented him from making an out- 
ward profeffion of their principles. His circumftances were 
very narrow, but he was fortunate enough to obtain a place 
of fome truit in the Cuftom houfe. He died at the age of 
forty-one, in the year 1735. His difpofition was remark- 
ably mild, and his converfation abounded with wit. He 
was fubject to low {pirits: as a cure for this, he compofed 
the work by which, as an author, he is principallly known, 
«*The Spleen.’ This poem prefents a picture of his mind 
and manners, which implies a practical philofophy of the 
fober and rational Epicurean caft. ‘The other works of 
Mr. Green confift of «The Grotto ;’’ ‘* Verfes on Bar- 
clay’s Apology ;”’ “ The Seeker;"’ and fome f{maller pieces. 
«¢ In manner and fubject,”” fays the critic, “they are fome 
of the moft original pieces in the language: they rank 
among the eafy and familiar, but are replete with uncommon 
thoughts, new and ftriking images of remote ideas by fome 
unexpected fimilitude, in which wit principally confilts. 
Few poems will bear more repeated perufals; and with 
thofe who can fully enter into them, they do not fail to be- 
come favourites.”” Gen. Biog. 

Green, one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
Grafs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expofed 
to the open air, are green; and thofe in fubterraneous 
places, or places inacceffible to the air, white and yellow. 
Thus when wheat or the like germinates under-ground it 
is white or yellow; and when it is in the open air, green ; 
though this too is yellow before it be green. 

Greens, Artificial, are very rarely fimple colours, but 
produced by mixture of yellow and blue. 

Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though, when viewed 
with a microfcope, we obferve a chequer of blue and 
yellow. as 

The tinGture of red rofes with oil of tartar per deliquium, 
or with f{pirit of fal ammoniac, produces green. The tinc- 
ture of many red flowers is changed into green by an al- 
kali. The tinGture of red rofes, and the yellow tincure 
of crocus, or the blue tin@ture of cyanus, and the white 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, produce green. The folution of 
verdigris becomes colourlefs by the affufion of the fpirit 
of nitre, and by the affufion of the oil of tartar it becomes 
green again. eae 

As no vegetable has yet been difcovered, which is capable 
of giving to cloth of any kind a permanent green colour, 
the dye for this purpofe is a compound colour, formed in 
dye-vats either by putting a yellow on a blue ground, or a 
blue on the yellow ground, or by mixing the blue and yel- 
low materials, and dyeing with them as witha fimple colour. 
The common and mofl permanent green is given to woollen 
cloth in the following manner. The cloth, being firft dyed 
blue in the indigo vat (fee IxprGo), is then well {coured, 
and afterwards dyed in a bath of weld or any other yellow 
dye with alum and tartar, as in the mode of dyeing of {imple 
yellows, except that the yellow materials are ufed in greater 
quantity than the yellow alone of equal body would require, 
Very deep greens are made to acquire a flight brown or kind 
of burnith by adding to the bath fmall quantities of log- 
wood and fulphat of iron. As for filks, they are firfl 
ftrongly alumed, then dyed yellow with weld, and after- 
wards tinifhed im the indigo vat. Silk, cotton, and linen are 
dyed green in the fame general mode, but with confiderable 
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variations in the different procefles, The moft beautiful 
green hitherto known, and which perfeétly well refitts the 
action of light and air, is given by the combination of 
Pruffian blue- and yellow, but this colour is deftroyed by 
foap and alkalies. “T'o cotton this colour is given, by firt 
dyeing it oliye with weld, or any other yellow dye, and a 
compound mordant of alum and iron, and then raifing the 
green by pruffiat of potafh. (See Prussran blue.) Ber- 
thollec obferves, that in the procefs for this purpofe there 
feems to be a mutual diftribution of the mordants and co- 
lours, the Pruffian colour taking the iron and becoming 
blue, whilft the alum and weld remaining in the olive form 
a fait yellow, and unite with the blue into a fine green. 
The only fimple green in common ufe is that of the carbo- 
nated oxyd of copper precipitated from verdigris by an al- 
kali. A folution of verdigris is made in vinegar, and a few 
hours before dyeing a folution of as much pearlafh as verdi- 
gris is added to it, the mixture is heated, and the cotton, 
previoully alumed, is pafled through this bath. The colour 
then given is a foft apple-green. Aikin’s Di@. 

The dyers make divers fhades, or cafts of green, as light 
green, yellow green, grafs green, laurel green, Jea green, 
dark green, parrot green, and celadon green. 

Green, Brunfwick, is a pigment ufed by fome of the 
German ariifts, which they prepare by adding to the fatu- 
rated folution of one part of muriated ammonia in cold 
water, three parts of copper clippings ; and by covering 
the glafs veffel that contains it with gaufe fo as to keep out 
the duft, and placing it in a warm fituation, fo that the 
moifture may evaporate, which purpofe will be effeéted in a 
few days. ‘he muriat of ammonia foon begins to be de- 
compofed by the copper, which is corroded and converted 
into a green oxyd. When the whole is evaporated to dry- 
nefs, let it be digefted in two or three fucceffive portions of 
{pirit of wine, as long as any green oxyd is taken up; then 
add the folutions together and expel the liquor by a gentle 
heat, the refidue is a pure dark green fub-muriat of copper, 
known in the fhops by the name of refined Brunfwick 
green, 

Green, Mountain, or Hungary green, is a fort of greenifh 
powder found in little grains, like fand, among the moun- 
tains of Kernaufent in Hungary, and thofe of Moldavia. 
Though fome hold, that this mountain green is factitious, 
and the fame with that the ancients called fos aris, pre- 
pared by calting water, or rather wine, on copper red-hot 
from the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper 
plates laid over for that purpole: or by diffolving copper- 
plates in wine, muchas in making verdigris. The painters 
make ufe of this colour for gra/s green. It is fometimes 
counterfeited by grinding verdigris with cerufs. 

Green, Calcined, and diftilled green. Sce Vernicris. 

Green, Pruffian. See the procefs for making PRussIAN 
blue. 

Greex, Sap. See colours from Fruirs, Bucxrnorn, 
and Sap-green. 

Gruen, Saxon, an extremely beautiful green colour, fo 
called becaufe the blue part is given by the Saxon blue or 
fulphat of indigo ; the procefs of dyeing which is this ; the 
cloth or filk is firlt to be dyed a Saxon blue, in the follow- 
ing manner, Having ground nine paris of indigo with 
twenty of red arfenic into a fine powder, add forty-eight 
parts of ftrong {pirit of vitriol; which mixture f{wells, 
grows hot, and emits a fulphureous {fmell. After flandir g 
ina moderate warmth of twenty-four hours, pour off the 
liquid part, which willbe of an extremely deep blue. A 
fmall quantity of this liquor, dropt into hot water, infantly 
{preads, tinges it of a fine licht blue, and fits it for dyeing 
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the prepared wool, cloth, or filk ; and by xen 7 - - 
minifhing the proportion of the blue compofition, t ie oles 
may be rendered deeper or lighter. This, Dr. Lew be eed 
is the method ufed for preparing the blue compofition by 
the dyers of Norwich, who purchafed this fecret from 
Saxony. 

The cloth or filk, thus dyed blue, is next alumed, and then 
dipped in the yellow decoction of weld or fuftic, and the 
defired colour will be obtained. : 

Fuftic is commonly preferred as the yellow material, be- 
caufe it is lefs liable to be altered by the adhering acid of the 
fulphat of indigo than weld or the other yellows. Lo cor- 
reét this effe& of the acid, and enable quercitron to equal 
the fultic in this refpeét, (whilft its natural colour much 
excels it,) Dr. Bancroft advifes, after the cloth has received 
the blue, to mix chalk with the alum mordint, in order to 
neutralize the adhering acid, before the yellow is given. 

Or the fubject may be dyed green at one operation, by 
boiling it for a little time ina mixture of the blue and yellow 
liquors. For this purpofe the cloth is firft alumed and well 
rinfed ; and the cloth is then dyed in a itrong decoétion of 
fultic, to which, when cooled to a blood heat, is added ful- 
phat of indigo. Dr. Bancroft recommends for dyeing 2 
beautiful Saxon green, the following expeditious proceis, 
by ufing the compound alum and tin mordant ; put into the 
boiler fix or eight pounds of quercitron bark to every one 
hundred pounds of cloth; boil with a fufficient quantity of 
water ; then add fix pounds of the murio-fulphat of tin, (in 
preference to the nitro-muriat, ) and four pounds of alum : 
when thefe have boiled five or fix minutes, lower the heat 
with cold water to blood-warm, after which, add as much 
fulphat of indigo as may be thought neceffary for the intend- 
ed depth of colour, and then dye the cloth ia this bath with 
proper care. Aikin’s Did. or 

By combining any blue and yellow dyes, in different pro- 
portions, all the fhades of green may be produced, from 
the blueifh green of the cabbage-leaf to the grcenith-yellow 
of thé olive. i) “2 

Green, in Agriculture, a term provincially fignifying 
grafs-land, or fuch asis in the ftate of turf. ‘ ; 

Green, in Geography, a county of America, in New 
York, taken from Uliter and Albany counties, bounded on 
the N. by Albany and Schoharie, FE. by the river Hudfon, 
S. by the county of Uliter, and W. by the county of De- 
laware ; 30 miles in length frem E. to W,, and from 12 to 
20 in breadth. The number of its inhabitants 1s 15,870, and 
its chief town is Kaat(kill.—Alfo, a county of Pennfylva- 
nia, bounded N. by Washington, S. and W. by Virginia, 
E. by Monongahela river ; 33 miles long, and 18 broad. 
‘The number of its inhabitants is $605.—Alfo, a county of 
Kentucky, extending from Ohio river on the N., to Teneffee 
ftate on the S., and bordering W. on the Miffiffippi river, 
and E. upon Hardin and Jefferfon counties. The number of 
its inhabitants is 6025, of whom 816 are flaves.—Alfo, a 
county of N. Carolina, in the diftrict of Newbern, contain- 
ing 4218 inhabitants, of whom 1496 are flaves —Alfo, a 
poit-town in Kennebeck county, and itate of Maine, 
fituated on the E. fide of Androfcoggin river, 164 miles 
N.E. from Bofton; containing 933 inhabitants.—Alfo, a 
polt-town in Franklin county, Pennfylvania, fituated near 
the Conegocheague creek ; 156 miles W. by S. from Phila- 
delphia ; containing about So houfes, 2 German churches, 
and a Prefbyterian church, and 884 inhabitants —Alfo, a 
townfhip in Franklin county, and alfo a townfhip in Wahh- 
ington county, inthe fame itate—Alo, anavigable river of 

Kentucky, which rifes in Mercer county, has a gentle cur- 
rent, generally in a W. direCtion, and is navigable nearly 
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150 miles: at its confluence with the Ohio it is upwards of 
2060 yards wide —Alfo, a fmall river which rifes in the 


town of Marlborough, in Vermont, and fallsinto Cenneéti- | 


cut river; above Deerfield, in Maffuchufetts—Alfo, a 
river of New Brunfwick, which runs into the St. John. 
N. lat. 47 20’. W. long. 67° 58 —Alfo, a river of Ca- 
nada, which runs into the river St. Lawrence, 166 miles be- 
low Quebec. 

Green Bank, one of the banks near the ifland of New- 
foundland ; 129 miles long, and-48 wide. N. lat. 45° 30’. 
to 46° 50'. W.long. 53° 30’ to 53° 50.! 

Green Bay, a bay on the W. fide of lake Michigany 
about go miles long, and 15, 20, or 30 broad in different 
parts, lying nearly from N.E.to S.W. Att its entrance is 
a ftring of iflands extending N, to S., called the “ Grand 
Traverfe ;’’ thefe are about 30 miles in length, and ferve to 
facilitate the paflage of canoes, as they afford them a fhel- 
ter fromthe winds. The communication between lake Mi- 
chigan and the Green bay is fufficiently deep for a veflel of 
60 tons, with a proportionable breadth; the Jand adjoming 
to the bottom of the bay is very fertile, the country gene- 
rally level, and the views of it agreeable and extenfive. The 
inhabitants of its coalts call this bay the Menomie bay. 
N. lat. 45 . W. long. 87° 58.—Alfo, a bay on the E. coalt 
of the ifland of Antigua, S. from Green iffand. 

Green Briar, a large and fertile county of Virginia, fur- 
rounded by Bath, Randolph, Harrifon, Kanhaway, Bote 
tourt, and Montgomery counties : about one hundred miles 
long and 45 broad: containing 3894 free inhabitants, and 
271 flaves. The chief town is Lewifburg ; 103 miles W. 
of Staunton.—Alfo, a river of Virginia, which purfuing 
aS.W. courfe, runs into the eaftern fide of the great Kan= 
haway. N. lat. 37° 57’. W. long. 80° 55°. 

Green Bug, in Agriculture, the name of a fmall mfe@, 
which is often found deftrnctive to different plants in both 
fields and gardens. It alfo frequently proves deitructive te 
hop crops. It is very difficult todetiroy it in many cafes. 

Green Chesf, in Rural Economy, the name of that fort of 
cheefe which is prepared with fome kind of green vegetable 
juice, as that of fage and other fimilar plants. 

Green Copperas, See Copperas, and Sulphat of Trox. 

Green Crech; in Geography, a river of Pennfylvania, 
which runs into the Sufquehanna. N. lat. 40° 58’. W. long, 
76 30. 

Green Crop, in Agriculiure, that fort which is formed 
of fome kind of greer vegetable ; fuch as that of fome fort 
of artificial grafs, the turnip, cabbage, tare, rape, &c. which 
are fo termed in contradiftinction to thofe of the grain de- 
fcription. The introdu€tion of crops of this nature between 
thofe of the grain kind, has conftituted one of the moft im- 
portant improvements in modern agriculture. By this 
means, land has not only been prevented from being exhauited 
and worn out, but brought into the moft proper condition 
for the growth of grain, without undergoing the injurious 
procefs of naked or fummer fallowing. It has likewife had 
the effe& of greatly increafing the number, and improving 
the quantity of all forts of live ftock, in confequence of their 
having more abundant fupplies of food, and thefe at the 
fame time of better qualities. There can therefore be no 
doubt of the great advantage of thefe crops, which fhould of 
courfe be grown as extenfively as poflible by the farmer, as 
by them he may be enabled to fupport much larger ftocks of 
cattle and fheep than could otherwife be the cafe, and at the 
fame time raife much larger quantities of good manures 
See Manure. Befides this, great advantage might, in dif- 
ferent inftances of cattle-farms of the breeding kind, be de- 
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rived from the more exteviize eultivation of fuch green 
erops as the winter fupport of the ftock. 

And crops of this nature have likewife been found of .cx- 
tenlive utility in the feeding of milch-cow’s in winter dairying, 
as is fully fhewn in the various trials made by J. C. Curwen, 
efq.in a northern diflrict of the kingdom, in the view of 
fupplying the poor of alarge town with milk. The value 
of which crops in this fort ef application, on the fuppofi- 
tion of their being fold to the cow-kceper, and the expences 
of their cultivation, are ftated in the following mamer. 


Green Crops. 
LB) sayid. 
‘Twenty-two acres of green crop, at 1o/.] pia esi aineig 


per acre - 


Expences of raifing and cleaning. 


Foor acves of cabbages, 
at 12d. per acre 

Two acres of Swedith tur- 
tips, at 5/. per acre 

Six acres of common red 
turnips, at 4/. per acre + 

One acre of Kahlrabi = 5 

Nine acres of rape or cole, 
at 3/. 10s. per acre t 


48 0 0 


TO; 30 © 


11s ro °0 


Gain on crops £. 101 10 oO 


It is confidered that the improvement of the land, and the 
value of the fucceeding crops, are fully adequate to the rent 
and taxes. 

This {tatement fhews in the mof clear point of view the 
valt benefit of this kind of crops even in this fort of appli- 
cation, and that they fhould not be difregarded by thofe en- 
giuged in the bufinefs of hufbandry. But in fome other 
modes of application they will be found far more important 
and beneficial. 

By fome they have alfo been confidered as of great utility 
when turned into the foil by way of a manure, though others 
are wholly of a different opinion ; probably in confequence 
of the trials having been made in very oppofite defcriptions 
of foils, and under very different circumftances of them. 
Itis extremely probable, likewife, that the advantage of 
this practice will be much greater where the crops are turned 
in during the f{ummer months than in other cafes, in confe- 
quence of their runnmg more quickly into the putrefactive 
ftate. It has been adviled, that whatever may be the nature 
of the crops, they fhould be ploughed under by means 
of a fkim-coulter plough, as conitituting the only means of 
turning them in, in fo complete a manner as wholly to con- 
cealthem. And that, in cafe of fowing the land with broad 
caft turnips, the work fhould be performed at leaft three 

eeks before the feedis put into the foil, and thatit fhoule 
be afterwards only very Slightly harrowed in. See Turning 
in Green Crops. 

Greew Lerth, in Mineralogy, Paldogee, Sanit. ; Chlorite 
baldogée, Brong.; Argilla veronenfis, Wern.; Griinerde, Wern. ; 
Tale chlorite zographique, Vaity 3 Verde di Verona, Verde di 
Brentonico, \tal.; Veronefe earth, an earthy fubltance belong- 
ing to the argillaceeus genus. — Its colour is indicated by its 
name, but there are feveral fhades of it, the principal of 
which are verdigris, and celadon green, palling fometimes 
into leek and mountain green, frequently with an admixture 
of grey; it has alfo been obferved of a move or lefs pure 
elive green. 
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It occurs maffive and diffeminsted, in rounded and anov- 
lar fragments, and in globular concretions; likewife in grains 
mixed with fand, aud as coating on agate balls, in the hol- 
lows of amygdaloid, (toad4tone,) &c. Internally it is dull, 
but on the rifts a fat-like luftre is fometimes obfervable. 

Fra@ture fine-earthy, or more or lefs flat conchoidal, ap- 
proaching to flaty. Divifible into indeterminately angular, 
blunt-edged, opaque fragments. 

It feels rather ereafy, is always more- or lefs foft, mild, 
and eafily frangible ; ftreak rather fhining ; adhefion to the 
tongue incontiderable. Specific gravity about 24, 

the chemical charaders of ereen-earth, derived from 
Klaproth’s analyfis of three varieties, viz. thofe from Monte 
Baldo, in the Veronefe, from Cyprus, and from Eaft Pruf- 
fia, are the following : 

The green-earth from Monte Baldo, when heated to red- 
nefs, loies fix per cent. of its weight, while its hardnefs is 
confiderably increafed. ‘The fragments thus fubjeGted to 
the fire become externally of a yellowifh-brown’ colour, inter- 
nally greyifh-black and gliftening. That of Cyprus, after 
ignition, lofes eight parts of its weight ; and its colour is 
converted into dirty brownifh-yellow. LExpofed to the fire 
of the porcelain furnace in the charcoal crucible, it fufes 
to a fomewhat porous greenifh glafs, externally of a dirty- 
green colour, internally of that of emerald; in the clay cru- 
cible it is converted into a gceenifh-grey flaz. The green- 
earth of New Eatt Pruffia, when freed from the admixed fand 
by elutrition, and ignited, changes its green colour into light 
leather-brown ; the conglomerated particles are converted 
into a hard mafs, and thus lofe nine per cent. of their 
weight. The acids do not act upon green-earth, and they 
leave its colour unaltered. 

The refults of the analyfes of the above three varieties 
were : 

Green-earth of Monte Baldo, 


in the Veronefe. 


Grecn-earth of Cyprus. 


Silica - - 53 51.50 
Oxyd of iron - 28 20.50 
Magnefia - 2 1.50 
Kali = - 10 18. 

Water - - 6 8. 

Lofs rae I 50 
Klapr. Beitr. vol. 4. 100 ibid. 100 


Green-earth of New Eatt Proffia. 


Silica - : J 2 = c 51. 
Alumina Z § & . - ae 
Magnetia : > = é : 3.50 
Lime = + . bs é eg 2.50 
Oxyd of iron - : s = ‘ 17. 
Natron, with a trace of kali - 3 4:50 
Water - - - - - = 9. 
Lofs s : = 3 a 5° 
ibid. 100 


The Pruffian green-earth, by thus differing from the two 
others, particularly with regard to the alumina as a con- 
{lituent part, appears te approach the nature of chlorite. 

Green-earth occurs principally in amygdaloid, alfo as in- 
cruftation on the nodules of zeolite, &c. contained in the 
vacuities ; fometimes as coating the fides of thefe vacuities, 
which are often partly filled with the earth. It is alfo, 
though lefs frequently, found in porphyry and bafalt, as 
nodules in the newer fandftone, and even in the rocks be- 
longing te the new fletz-trap-formation, fuch as at Afchan 
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in Bohemia, where calcareous tuff is feen alternating with 
narrow layers of a conglomerate, made up of grains of cal- 
careous {par, and blunt-edged fragments of the tuff to which 
the green earth ferves as the cementing fubftance. But 
in the fame place green-earth forms a fletz-layer of about a 
foot in thicknefs, whofe bafe confiits of wacke-like clay and 
calcareous tuff; the roof of indurated marle. The green- 
earth of New Eaft Pruffia, confifting of earthy particles 
mixed with a coarfe fand, forms a confiderable bed in 
the neighbourhood of the river Memel, between Loffoffna 
and Salloweye. 

Among the Jocalities, befides thofe of Monte Baldo in the 
Veronefe, Cyprus, Pruffia, and Bohemia, already pointed 
cout, the following may be mentioned: Altenburg and 
Planitz, in Saxony ; Oberftein, in the Palatinate; Kovaefi, 
in Hungary ; Pontaudemer, in Normandy ; Scotland, Ice- 
land, the Ferroe-iflands, and wherever true amygdaloid 
occurs. 

This earth is a/ed as a pigment, particularly for water- 
colour painting ; and, being very durable, and not too ex- 
penfive, alfo for houfe painting, &c. 

The green-earth of Cyprus, according to Mariti, is fold 
at 44 piaiters for a meafure of 100 cakes. It is carried from 
the pit in large bafkets made of the palm-tree ; three of thefe 
bafkets generally contain the above mentioned quantity. A 
great deal was exported to Holland ; often by way of ballatt. 

That of Bohemia, above mentioned, is fold, according as 
its colour is deeper and its grain finer, from two to four 
florins the cwt. Part of it is alfo burnt there in {mall 
kilns, and fold as a red pigment. 

By the Italians green earth is called Verde di Brentonico, 
from the vicinity of Monte Bolca to a place of that name. 

Green Fallow, in Agriculture, a term often applied to 
fuch arable land as is rendered clean and free from weeds, 
by means of green crops, without having recourfe to the 
procefs of naked or fummer fallowing. This conftitutes one 
of the numerous improvements in modern hufbandry. See 
Fattow1ne of Land. 

Green Finch, in Ornithology. See Loxta Chloris. See 
alfo TanaGra Gyrola, and FRINGILLA butyracea. 

Green Fifh. See Cod-FisHery. 

Green Food, in Agriculture, that fort of food which is 
employed in its green or fucculent condition, in the feeding, 
foddering, and jupporting of various kinds of live ftock. 
This is a fort of food that has, within thefe late years, been 
much more extenfively employed than was formerly the 
cafe; yet its advantages are probably in general not fo fully 
underltood as they ought to be. Its importance and utility 
will, however, foon appear by the making of a few expe- 
riments in a proper manner. 

Green Glafs. See Grass. 

Green Hew, or green-hue, in our Old Writers, the fame 
with vert in forefts, &c. 

Green Hides, are thofe not yet tanned, or dreffed, but 
fuch as are taken off from the carcafes. See Hipe and 
CURRYING. 

Green /ron Earth. See Iron. 

Green Jfland, in Geography, a {mall ifland among the 
Philippines, near the S. coalt of the ifland of St. Lucon. 
N. lat. 13 g0!. E. long. 121° 2'—Alfo, a {mall ifland in 
the Eaft Indian fea. S. lat. 65. E. long. 123° 30’. 
Alfo, one of the fmaller Bahama iflands, N. lat. 21238! 
W. long. 57°-—Alfo, one of the lefier Virgin iflands, called 
likewife “ Serpent ifland,” fituated near the E. end of 
Porto Rico.—Alfo, a low woody ifland near the N.E. 
coait of New Holland; 12 miles E.N.E.of Cape Grafton. 
S, lat, 16°48, W. long. 214° 5'—Alfo, an ifland in Hud- 
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fon’s bay. N. lat. 61° 2’. W. long. 72° 40’.— Alfo, an 
ifland in the Atlantic, near the coaft of Main. N-Jat. 44° q1'- 
W. long. 67 23.—Alfo, a {mall ifland near the E. coaft 
of Antigua. N lat 17 13’. W.long. 61> 21'.—Alfo, a 
{mall ifland in the Weft Indies, about a mile N.E. from the ~ 
ifland of St. Thomas, 

Green J/land:, a clutter of fmall iflands in the Pacific 
ocean, difcovered by Schouten and Le Maire. N. lat. 
4 53’. E. long. 154. 50.—Alfo, a range of {mall iflands 
in that part of the Eaft Indian fea, called the “ fea of 
Mindcro,"’ near the E. coaft of Palawan. N. lat. 9° 33’. 
E. long. 119° 6'—Alfo, a group of low iflands in Frince 
William's found, fituated within the S.W. channel, between 
Montagu’s ifland and Knight’s ifland. Capt. Cook, in his 
third voyage, 1778, obferved that they were entirely free 
from fnow, and covered with wood and verdure, and there- 
fore called them by this name. The channel between Mon- 
tagu ifland and the Green iflands is between two and three 
leagues broad, and from 34 to 17 fathoms deep. 

Green Lfland Harbour, a bay on the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Jamaica. N. lat. 18° 24’. W. long. 78° 17! 

Green Key, or Puerco, a {mall ifland among the Ba- 
hamas. N. lat. 23° 56’. W. long. 77° 50'. 5 

Green Lead Ore. See Leap. 

Green Mountains, in Geography, a range of mountains in 
America, extending N.N. E. to S.S. W. and dividing the 
waters which run eaiterly into Conneéticut river from thofe 
which fall wefterly into lake Champlain, lake George, and 
Hudfon’s river. The afcent from the eaft to the top of the 
Green mountain in Vermont is much more eafy than that 
from the weit, till you get to Onion river, where the 
mountain terminates. ‘The vegetables that naturally grow — 
on this mountain are hemlock, pine, fpruce, and other 
evergreens, which always exhibit a green appearance; and 
hence ‘its name. The chain of mountains extends through 
Maffachufetts and Conneticut, and terminates in New 
Haven. Kellington peak, the higheft of thefe mountains, 
is about 3454 feet above the level of the ocean. Morfe. 

Green Point, a cape on the W. coaft of Africa. S. lat. 
11° 53'—Alfo, a cape on the coalt of Weft Florida, in 
Penfacola bay. N. lat. 30° 31/. W.long. 87° 4!. 

GREEN Sauce, in Agriculture, a term iometimes provin- 
cially applied to the common forrel. ; 

Green Scouring, a difeafe to which fheep, calves, and 
cattle are frequently expofed, and which is with difficulty: 
removed. See Scour. 

Green-Shank, in Ornithology, the Scoxopax glottis of 
Linnzus; which fee, 

Green Sicknefs. See Cuorosis. 

Green Side, in Agriculture, a term often provincially 
applied to grafs-land, turf, or fward. \ 

Green S:/yer, the name of an ancient cuftom within the 
manor of Writtle, in the county of Effex; which is, that 
eyery tenant, whofe fore-door opens to Greenbury, fhall 
pay a half-penny yearly to the lord, by the name of green 
fiver. Blount. 

Greex Sod, in Agriculture, a term provincially applied 
to grafs-ground, turf, or {fward. 

Green-Stone, in Mineralogy, according to the more ge- 
neral acceptation of the ward, is a rock compofed of horn- 
blende and feldfpar, and belonging to what is termed by Wer- 
ner the trap formation. (See Trap.) Mica and quartz 
are likewife feen to conttitute ingredients of this rock, 
but they are not confidered as effentially belongin to it. 
The Groenflen of Crontted is, upon the whole, the fame as 
our green-ltone; but in fome cafes too great latitude has + 
been given to that name, 
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This rock, with a view to the periods of its formation, 
is‘divided into primitive, tranfition, and fletz green-ttone. 

The primitive green-{tone is generally diftinguifhable from 
the others by its highly cryftalline ftru€ture. ‘The horn- 
blende, in which a tendency to cryttallization is almoft 
always obfervable, generally conftitutes the predominant in- 
gredient ; but fometimes this is only apparently fo, the 
feld{par being not feldom ftained by it in fuch a manner, 
that it bears the greateft refemblance to {mall lamine of 
hornblende. In this cafe the blow-pipe difcovers the illu- 
fion by melting the hornblende; when the feldfpar recovers 
its ufual whitifh colour, and is converted into a white glafs. 

Werner {ubdivides primitive ereen-{tone into four varieties: 
1. Common green-flone, in which the two ingredients, mixed 
in different propertions, form a granular mafs. 2. Por- 
phyritic green-ftone, being the common variety, including large 
e1yftals of feldfpar. 3. Green-ftone porphyry, in which * the 
granvlar bafis, which is with difficulty diflinguifhable, in- 
cludes cryttals of feldf{par :?’ and 4. Green porphyry, in which 
the granular nature of the bafis is no longer vilible to the 
naked eye ; it appears uniform and fimple ; has a blackith 
green or piftachio green colour, and includes’ cryftals of 
compact feldfpar."" (Jamefon.) To thefe are to be re- 
ferred the porfido nero, and porfido verde antico of 
Italian antiquaries, of which we fhall fay more hereafter. 
The third and fourth of thefe varieties might, we think, be 
fafely united ; at leaft the definition given of them does not 
indicate any difference, except in the fhade of green. 

» This old green-{tone appears fometimes ftratified. Gneifs 
is the rock in which the different varieties firft appear; the 
next rock in which they cecur is mica-flate, but the beds of 
green-ftone in either of them are feanty and inconfiderable ; 
they are obferved more numerous and of greater extent in 
clay flate in Scotland. According to Mr. Jamefon, the clay- 
flate and mica-flate, that forma great portion of the country 
extending from Loch Lomond, by Callander, Comrie, and 

- Dunkeld, contain numerous beds of green-ftone ; and there, 
we are informed by this geognofian, as in all other countries, 
the clay flate contains more numerous and larger beds than 
the mica flate. 

There is a vaft number of varieties of primitive green-ftone 
in Bohemia ;, thus it is found in the Saatz diftri@ of that 
country, where it refts chiefly on gneifs. It occurs there 
alfo with quartz asa conftituent part, ‘I'he varieties mentioned 
by Reufs, as being found there within a narrow compafs, 
ave, 1. A fmall grained mixture of velvet black hornblende, 
which exhibits a tendency to a prifmatic cryttalline form, 
with yellowifh white feldfpar, and greyifi-white and {moke 
grey quartz. ‘The hornblende is the predominant part ; the 
quartz is here and there entirely wanting ; the mixture 
pretty uniformly granular. 2. A variety in which the horn- 
blende is {een in groups, diftinct from thofe of the feldfpar 
and quartz ; fo that the whole forms an aflemblage of black 
and yellowifh-white fpots.. 3. A variety in which the horn- 
blende is fo prevalent, that feldfpar and quartz can with 
difficulty be diftinguithed by the magnifying glafs, which 
difcovers thefe ingredients collected into Saat {pots and 
ftripes ; it contains alfo here and there fome feales of mica. 
4. War. in which the hornblende is feen partly maffive, in 
fpots, ftripes uniformly blended with the feld{par and 
quartz ; partly in fmall circular cryitals that are divergingly 
aggregated, or crofs each other in all dire€tions 3 feld{par 
tile and brownifh-red ; quartz only here and there in {moke 
grey grains. 5. Var. in which the hornblende {hows a {lrong 
tendency to cryftallization, and. is much accumulated in feme 
places; though, generally fpeaking, its proportion to the mix- 
ture of yellowifh-white and reddi{h-grey feldfpar and greyifhs 


‘which rarely contains 


white quartz, is but fmall: it contains larger and more nu- 
merous feales of filvery and yellowifh-white mica. 6. Var. 
in which the texture becomes more thick-flaky ; the {moke- 
grey quartz becomes predominant, the yellowifh-white feld- 
{par difappears almoft entirely, and the hornblende is only 
thickly diffeminated. 7. Var. in which the yellowifh-white 
and reddith-grey feldfpar predominates over the hornblende, 
which is feen partly maffive and in fine granular concretions 
partly in infulated and difperfed minute fix-fided prifms, 
imbedded in the feldfpar ; while the quartz is entirely want- 
ing. It is remarkable that in this diftri@ the primitive 
green-itone is feen, by flow gradation, to pafs over into 
perfect gneifs. The more it approaches the latter, the more 
the granular texture becomes indiftinét ; the rock adopts a 
thick flaty texture, the hornblende is feen more and more 
to diminifh, while the mica increafes both in quantity and 
fize, until perfeé gneifs ftands confeffed as the conftituent 
rock. 

This rock is common alfo in many other parts of Europe ; 
but the accounts we poffefs of the green-ftone of feveral 
countries is tco imperfeét to enable us to determine how much 
of it may be confidered as primitive. 

The tranfition green-ftone is not eafily difcriminated in hand- 
{pecimens. It is chara@terized by Mr. Jamefon as being 
“a fine granular mixture of hornblende and feldfpar ; and 
fometimes the mixture is fo intimate, that the conftituent 
parts are not to be diftinguifhed. Quartz fometimes tra- 
verfes it in the form of veins, or is diffeminated through it ; 
a charaéter which diftinguifhes it from fletz green-{tone, 
quartz. Sometimes it occurs in glo- 
bular diftinét concretions, and thefe again confift of’ curved 
lamellar concretions, forming the globular rock (kugelfels) 
of Voigtland. | Sometimes it is penetrated with reddith 
brown oxyd of iron, which, combined with the dark-brown 
hornblende, gives the rock a liver-brown colour ; hence it is 
denominated in Voigtland, where it occurs, leber-fels, or 
liver rock. Beds of it occur in the upper part of Dum. 
friesfhire, inthe Hartz, Bohemia, &c.” 

Letz-green-ffone. Prof. Jamefon, in his « Mineralogical 
Defcription of Dumfriesfhire,” has given-a fhort account of 
the occurrence of green-itone in the independent coal-forma- 
tion; and Mr. Fliirl has difcovered beds of amygdaloid in 
the firlt or oldeft fletz-lime-itone ; whence the former author 
confiders himfelf entitled to introduce what he terms the 


fletz-trap, which is diftin@ fiom the full newer formation 


called the neqwo/? flctz-trap by Werner. In the independent’ 
coal formation it occurs in beds from one foot to manv 
fathoms in thicknefs; it contains imbedded olivine and’ 
augite, and is traverfed by numerous veins of cale-fpar ; it’ 
often alfo centains drufy cavities, which are lined with cale- 
{par, quartz, barytes, cubicite and prehmite ;:and the ca- 
vities are fometimes filled with water. 

The green-flone of Werner's news fictz-lrap formation 
is, upon the whole, diftinguifhable from the older formation, . 
by its ftrnéture being of a lefs:eryftalline appearance, and’ 
by its ditinét concretions approaching more to the coarfe 
granular. Its colour ufually inclines more or lefs to green. - 
Certain varieties are reddifh,.and thefe are denominated‘ 
fienitic green-itone. When frefh and rather large granular, 
it ufually exhibits a fimple ftructure ; when, on the con- 
trary, it is difintegrated, and fmaller granular, it occurs in 
globular, and thefe again in curved Jamellar diftin@ concre- 
tions. Certain varieties approach to wacke, and thefe are 
ufually veficular, and form a kind of amygdaloid. It is 
fometimes very diftinGly ftratified, and frequently occurs in 
veins.’ Jamefon. 

The u/es to which the common green-ftone-is applied are” 

not 
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not manifold, As it frequently contains a confiderable por- 
tion of iron, and is fufficiently fufible, it ferves for a flux in 
the iron work in.Smoland. Of the porphyritic varieties. 
of the primitive green-{lone ufed for ornament, the follow- 
ing deferye to be mentioned : 

Antique black parphyries (porfido nero antics). There are 
two or thee varieties differing, with regard to the intenfity 
of the colour, from grecnifh-black to velyet-black ; and 
likewife with regard to the fize of the whitith feldfpar- 
cryftals: in one of them the cryflals are very fmall, and 
this is more frequently feen among the remains of antiquity 
than the other. 

Mr. Graffenauer, in his mineralogy of Alface, mentions 
a black poryhyry as eccurring at Framonat; and alfo as 
rounded blocks in the river IIL 

Inthe black Corfican porphyry, the feidipar-cryttals have 
a flight tint of green, like thofe of the antique green por- 
phyry. Ferber makes mention of a Sardinian black por- 
phyry, and Sauffure of one found in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, which, befides fmall prifmatic cryttals of feldfpar, 
includes rounded grains of tranfparent colourlefs quartz. 
‘he latter addition is likewife obferved in a variety of a 
blackifh Siferian porphyry, which is fometimes wrought for 
ornamental purpofes. 

Antique green porphyry (porfido verde antico). This is 
the ophites of the ancients ; a name derived from fome fup- 
pofed refemblance of this rock, when polifhed, to the flan 
of a ferpent; whence, in modern times, antiquaries have 
referred the porphyry in queftion to the magnefian ftone 
called ferpentine, a mixture of which, with primitive lime- 
ftone, conftitutes the reck called verde antico. When 
once confidered as the fame with the real ferpentine, 
the name werde antico, of courfe, allo was equally applied 
to the green porphyry; a circumftance which has been 
produétive of great confufion. There are now but few 
monuments of ancient art executed in this porphyry to be 
met with, ; 

There are fome varietics of, green porphyry, much re- 
fembling the antique, ftill found in feveral parts of Europe. 
There is a quarry af it on Monte Vifo, in Piedmont ; 
which, befides the feldipar, contains reddifh grains, fup- 
poted to be garnets. 

The green Corfican porphyry, found in the diftriét of Niotto, 
in Corlica, has a deep bottle-green bafe, and fine white feld- 
{par cryftals ; another, which centains fome dark red garnets, 
occurs in the diftriét of Golo in the fame ifland. 

Sauflure deferibes the green porphyry of Geneva, refem- 


bling the black porphyry above-mentioned, in the figure and. 


colour of the feldfpar and quartz, but differing in its bafe, 
which is light green and, in fragments, tranflucid at the 
edges. Both this and the black take an excellent polifh. 

The green porphyry of the Vofges has a dark green bafe, 
and contains numerous middle-fized feldfpar-cryitals of a 
pale green colour. It is found at La Chevetrey, on the 
heights of Frefle en Comté, and made ufe of for orna- 
mental purpofes. In another variety, found not far 
from this. quarry, the feldfpar-cryttals are fo preffed 
again{t each other, that they are ill-rormed, and conceal 
almoft the whole of the bafe. They are manufaciured into 
flabs for tables, chimney-pieces, &Xc. and fometimes pafs 
by the improper name of green granite. 

There is abundance of the green porphyry in the Py- 
renees, where it is known by the old appellation of ophite. 

Green-/lone flate, a compound reck, which may be con- 
fidered asa variety of the preceding, from which it differs 
in having a diflin@ flaty ftructure ; the feld{par, moreover, 
being generally more abundant than the hornblende, It 
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ranks with the primitive trap, but, not occurring in rocks 
older than clay-flate, is confidered as the newelt of the firlt 
clafs of the trap formation. It occurs in confiderable beds, 
andin Sweden whole mountains are faid to confift of it. Se- 
veral mining diftricts are fituated in this rock, fuch as thofe 
of Gerfdorf, in Saxony, of Radolftadt, in Silefia, and of 
Adelfors, in Sweden. 

Green Sward, in Agriculture, aname applied to the grafs, 
turf, or {fward, by which land is covered while in the flate of 
paiture or under the fcythe. Such land as has been long im 
this flate, is mofily covered with a clofe compact fward; 
while in the contrary cafe, it is moitly light, open, and 
thin. See Swarp. 

Green Turtle Bay, in Geography, a {mall ifland among 
the Bahamas. N.lat. 26 40. W. long. 77° 59! 

Green Wax is ufed where eftreats are delivered to the 
fherifis out of the exchequer, under the feal of that court, 
made in green wax, to be levied in the feveral counties. 

GRrEEN Weed. See Broom. , 

Green Winter. See Winter Green. ; 

GREENAE, in Geography, a town of Denmark, in 
North Jutland; 28 miles N. E. of Aarhuus. 

GREENBURGH, a townfhip of Weft Chefter, in 
the ftate of New York, containing 1581 inhabitants. 

GREENBUSH, a townfhip of Renffalaer county, New 
York, containing 3472 inhabitants. 

GREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juitice, held 
jn the compting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking 
cognizance of ail matters of government and juftice within 
the king’s court royal; and for correcting all the fervants, 
therein, that fhall any way offend. careless 

To this court alfo belonged the authority of maintaining 
the peace for twelve miles round the king’s court, where- 
ever it fhali be, excepting at London. 

The judge of this court was the lord Reward, affifled by 
the treafurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green- 
cloth, &c. It took its name, greencloth, from a greencloth 
fpread over the board where they fat, whereon were the arms, 
of the compting-houfe. The clerks of this court were 


officers who attended there, and had bufinefs affigned them ; 


by the board. All bills of comptrolments, relating to the 
oifice, were fummed up, and allowed by the clerks comp- 
trollers, and audited by the clerks of the greencloth. They, 
alfo appointed the king’s, queen's and loufhold’s diet, and 
kept all records, ledgers, and papers, relating thereto;, 
made up bills, parcels, and debentures for falaries, &c. and; 
provifions and neceffaries for the officers of the pantry, but- 
tery, cellar, &c. They alfo waited upon foreign princes, 
when entertained by his majefty. This court has been 
abolifhed. , ‘ 

GREENE, Mavnicr, Dr. in Biography, was the fon of the 
Rev. Thomas Greene, vicar of St. Olave Jewry, in London, 
and nephew of John Greene, ferjeant at law.. He was 
brought up ia the choir of St. Paul, and when his voice 
broke was bound apprentice to Brind, the organift of that’ 
cathedral. He was early noticed as an pm organ. 
player and compoler for the church, and obtained the 
place of orgamit of St. Dunitan in the Welt, before he 
was twenty years of age. In 1717, on the death of 


Daniel Purcell, he was likewile elected organift of St. An- 


drew’s, Holborn; but the next year, his mafter Brind 
dying, Greene was appointed his fucceflor by the dean and 
chapter of St.Paul’s; upon which event, he quitted both 
the places he had previoufly obtained. In 1726, on the 
death of Dr. Crofts, he was appointed organiit and com. 
pofer to the Chapel Royal; and on the death of Eccles, 
1735, matter of his majefty’s band. In 1730, he obtained 
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the degree of dogtor in mufic at Cambridge, and was ap- 
pointed public mutfic profeffor in the fame univerfity, in the 
room of Dr. Tudway. Greene was an intelligent man, a 
conftant attendant at the opera, and an acute obferver of 
the improvements in compofition:and performance, which 
Handel and the Italian fingers employed in his dramas, 
had introduced into this country. His melody is therefore 
more elegant, and harmony more pure, than thofe of his 
predeceflors, though lefs nervous and original. Greene had 
the misfortune to live in the age and neighbourhood of a 
mufical giant, with whom he was utterly unable to con- 
tend, but by cabal and alliance with his enemies. Handel 
was but too prone to treat inferior artifts with contempt; 
what provocation he had received from Greene, after their 
firft acquaintance, when our countryman had a due fenfe 
of his great powers, we know not; but for many years of 
his life, he never {poke of him without fome injurious epi- 
thet. Greene’s figure was below the common fize, and he 
had the misfortune to be very much deformed; yet his ad- 
drefs and exterior manners were thofe of a man of the world, 
mild, attentive, and well-bred. Hiftory has little to do 
with the infirmities of artifts; who being men, in f{pite of 
uncommon gifts and infpirations, are fubjeét to human 
frailties, which enthufiafm, praife, and the love of fame, 
more frequently augment than diminifh. ~ 


Greene had the honour, early in life, to teach the duchefs 
of Newcattle, which, joined to his profeffional merit, and the 
propriety of his conduét, was the foundation of his favour 
with the prime minifter, and the notice of the firft people 
about the court. In 1730, when the duke of Newcattle 
was inftalled chancellor of the univerfity of Cambridge, he 
was appointed to fet the ode, and then not only obtained 
his doétor’s degree, but, on the death of Dr. Tudway, he 
was honoured with the title of profeflor of mufic in that 
uniyerfity. As an exercife for his degree, he fet Pope’s 
ode for St. Cecilia’s day; having firlt had intereft fufficient 
to prevail on the author to make new arrangements in the 
poem to render it more fit for mufic, and even to add an 
entire new ftanza, between the fecond and third, which had 
never appeared in any of the printed editions. 


Greene had fenfe and knowledge fufficient, in his younger 
days, to admire and refpeét the abilities of the two great 
mufical champions, Handel and Bononcini, whofe difputed 
talents occafioned as much difcord in the capital as the 
fagtions of Whig and Tory. At the fame time as he was 
impreffed with the higheft reverence for Handel's great 
ftyle of playing the organ, and the force of his genjus for 
compofition, he could not help litening with pleafure to Bo- 
noncini’s performance on the violoncello, and to the grace 
and good tafte of fome of his opera fongs; at which, per- 
haps, Handel took umbrage—for during thefe feuds, he 
broke off his acquaintance, and ever afterwards, regarding 
him as an enemy, never mentioned his name but with con- 
tempt. his treatment naturally rendered Greene a par- 
tizan on the fide of Bononcini, and in 1728 he defended 
him, as long as he was able, from the charge of plagiarifm, 
with refpe¢t to a cantata which had been intraduced at the 
academy of ancient mulic as Bononcini’s, and which was 
afterwards difcovered to be the compofition of Lotti, at 
Venice. See Bononcint. 

Greene’s merit and conneétions were fuch, that he foon 
arrived at the moft honourable appointments in his profef- 
fion: for befides being organilt of St. Paul’s, in 1727, on 
the death of Dr. Croft, he was appointed organift and com- 
pofer of the Chapel Royal; andin 1735 he fucceeded Eccles 
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as compofer to his majefty, and mafter of his band, in whicl 
{tation he fet all the odes of the laureate, Colley Cibber, 
as long as he lived. 

The compofitions of Dr. Greene were very numerous; 
particularly for the ehurch. Early in his career he fet 4 
Le Deum, and part of the Song of Deborah, which were 
never printed; but the anthems and fervices which he pro= 
duced for St. Paul’s and the King’s Chapel, he célleGied 
and publifhed in two vols. folio; and of thefe the merit. js 
fo various as to leave them open to much difcrimination and 
fair criticiim. “Among the faults to be afcribed to this coms 
pofer, none are fo flagrant as the light divifions in which 
his folo anthems abound, and the repetition of paflages a 
note higher or a note lower in what the Italians call rofaliay 
which are always dull, tirefome, and indications of a iterile 
fancy. The opening of his fecond folo anthem, vol. i. p: 26, 
is very folemn and pathetic, and the organ-part judicioys 
and pleafing; but, page 45, Santa Rofalia tells her beads 
fix times, while one very fhort paflage is fnging, << Lord 
how long wilt thou be angry,” alla Paleffrina, for five 
voices, though none of the fubjeéts are new, feems to us 
the beit full anthem of his compojition. The ftyle is clear, 
the anfwers are regular, and the modulation fuch as dif- 
covers a familiar acquaintance with the beft ancient writers 
for the church. Of the full anthem: « O fing unto the 
Lord,’’ for five voices, the fugue im the firft movement is 
welt worked, and has a good effe& in performance; but 
the reft of the anthem is not equal in its fubjeéts, or their 
treatment.. ‘* Lord how are they increafed that. trouble 
me,’’ feems one of the moft pleating of Dr. Greene’s folo 
anthems. The laft anthem in the firft volume, for two 
voices, has many pleafing paflages, and rather more variety 
of fubject than moft of the others. 


The firft movement in the fecond volume feems caleu- 
lated to difplay, in the performers, the power of making a 
fhake upon fhort notice. A fhake, judicioufly applied, is 
a brilliant embellifhment in a finger; but when lavifhed, im- 
properly, is pert and unmeaning; nor is it ever more fo 
than upon the firft note of a movement. There are no 
fewer than feventeen or eighteen fhakes diftributed among 
the performers in the boi of one page, which are more 
than a modern opera finger of judgment, tafte, and ex- 
preffion, would ufe in a month, were his fhake ever fo 
good; the reft of the anthem is on common fubjeéts, which 
are commonly treated. 

The two-part anthem, “ Thou, O God, art praifed,’’ 
has repeatedly a paflage on the word prai/ed, which nas to 
our ear the difagreeable effe€t of two fifths; and there is 
a point at ‘unto thee fhall my vow be performed,”’ for 
which he was manifeltly obliged to the fecond movement of 
Handel's fourth organ concerto. The reft of the anthem 
confifts of agreeable paflages of the times, but nothing like 
originality appears in any. one idea. 

“The King fhall rejoice,’ for three voices, is agreeable 
common-place, Perhaps that is hardly enough to fay of 
the fecond movement: “ O Lord grant me a long life." 

«¢ Let my complaint,” a full authem, a 5, is very folemn 
and {olid compotition. 

‘The anthem for Chriftmas day has an air of chearfulnefs, 
fuitable to the occafion, which runs through the whole 
compofition. ‘ Hear my prayer, O God,’’ has more merit 
of gravity and expreffion than molt of the anthems in this 
volume.  O fing unto God,”’ is agreeable mufic, but too 
fecular in its melody, and return to the fubje@. « Have 
mercy upon me;'’ the two firft movements of this anthem 
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are fober and affe&ting; but the fecond and third have toe 
many vulgar and worn-out divifions; the laft chorue, how- 
ever, is more ecclefiaftical, and lefs common in melody and 
modulation. The folo anthem: “* Hear, O Lord,” for a 
bafe voice, is grave and pathetic, on the model of Handel's 
heft oratorio fongs.. The fame may be faid of the next, 
for two voices: I will feek unto God.” «O God of 
my righteoufnets,” is fuperior in the duet movement, folo 
verfe, and chorus, to any thing in-the preceding part of 
this volume; this anthem rifes fomewhat above mediocrity. 
“O give thanks,”’ is wholly built with Corelli’s and Han- 
del’s materials, though fomewhat differently difpofed; par- 
ticularly page 86, where the whole harmony moves toge- 
ther, one note lower, three times, after a crotchet reft, to 
this bafe: E, B x3d, E; D, A %3d,D; C,G,C. “ The 
Lord is my fhepherd,’’ has too many light fong-paflages 
in it, notwithftanding the white and fquare notes which 
yive it a venerable look on paper. ‘ O how amiable are 
thy dwellings,” is a very agreeable anthem, though the 
pallages were not new at the time it was compofed.. The 
movement with an organ accompaniment, in the anthem:, 
« My foul truly waiteth,’’ is well conducted, and not com- 
mon; the reft of the anthem has merit, particularly the 
chorus of the laft movement. ‘The Lord, even the moft 
mighty God,”’ for a bafe voice, is fet with great gravity 
and propriety; few anthems, indeed, for that fpecies of 
yoice, are more agreeable; the points, however, in the 
chorus, are very common. The anthem in eight parts, @ 
due cori: “ How long wilt thou forget me,’’ is very well 
written, @ capella, and good mufic. Indeed, the firft move- 
ment of this anthem manifeits greater abilities than any of 
his productions that we have feen, who is in general very 
corre&t in his harmony; but as to invention and defign, he 
{eldom foars above mediocrity. ‘ O Lord give thine ear 
unto my prayer,” for two voices, is very pleafing mufic, 
particularly the firlt movement. The lait anthem of this 
yolume is made up of common play-houfe paffages; the firft 
movement is heavy and monotonous; the andante tirefome, 
by the repetitions of an old harplichord-leffon paffage in the 
bafe; the chorus juftifies Mr. Mafon’s cenfure of the author, 
(colle&. of the words of anthems) for his too long and 
frequent divifions; thefe are too vulgar and riotous for 
the church, and, indeed, would have no merit of novelty 
any where. The vivace, page 151, upon which the laft 
chorus is built, has more of the dancing minuet, or Vaux- 
hall fong, in it, than belong to that fpecies of gravity and 
dignity which befits devotion. We think we could neither 
play nor hear this movement in a church, without feeling 
afhamed of its impropriety. 

here is confiderable merit of various kinds in the Col- 
le@ion of Catches, Canons, and two-part Songs, publifhed 
by Dr. Greene; the compofition is clear, correét, and 
mafterly; the melodies, for the times when they were pro- 
duced, are elegant, and defigns intelligent and ingenious. 
{t was farcaftically faid, during the life of tis compofter, 
that his fecular mufic fmelt of the church, and his anthems 
of the theatre. The truth is, he produced but little fecular 
mufic. His fong of “* Go rofe,”” was long in general 
favour, and fome of his eafy ballads, as “ Bufy, curious, 
thirfty fly;’"* “ Dear Chloe while thus beyond meafure,”’ 
&c. were the delight of ballad-mongers fifty years ago. 
The colleGtion of harpfichord leffons, which he publifhed 
late in his life, though they difcovered no great powers 
of invention, or hand, had its day of favour, as a boarding- 
{chool book; for being neither fo elaborate as thofe of 
Handel, nor fo difficult as the leffons of Scarlatti, or the 
fonatas of Alberti, they gave but little trouble, either to 
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the mafter or fcholar. Indeed, as all the paffages are fe 
familiar and temporary, they feem to have been occafion= 
ally produced for idle pupils at different times, with whom 
facility was the firft recommendation. 

Dr. Greene, during the laft years of his life, began to 
colleét the fervices and anthems of our old church compo- 
fers, from the fingle parts ufed in the feveral cathedrals of 
the kingdom, iu order to correét and publifh them in feore ; 
a plan whicla he did not live to accomplifh; but bequeath- 
ing his papers to Dr. Boyce, it was afterwards executed in 
a very {plendid and ample manner. Dr. Greene died in 
1755, and was fuceeeded, as compofer to the Chapel Royal 
and mafter of his majefty’s band, by his worthy pupil 
Dr. Boyce. 

Greene, in Geography, a county of Wafhington diftrié 


in Teneffee, containing 76ro inhabitants, of whom 471 are - 


flaves. Greenville college has been eftablifhed by law in 
this county. (See Grrenvitie.)—Alfo, a county in the 
upper diitri&t of Georgia, bounded W. by the upper part 
of Oconee river, E. by Wilkes county, and S. by that of 
Wafhington, containing 10761 inhabitants, including 3657 
flaves. The chief town is Greenfborough —Alfo, a county 
in the ftate of Ohio, bounded N. on the Indian ocean, S. 
on Rofs and Warren, E. on Rofs and Franklin, and W. on 
Montgomery county. Its extent from N. to S. is 58, and” 
from E.to W. 21 miles. By the cenfus of 1803 it contains 
446 white males of 21 years and upwards.—Alfo, a town= 
fhip in Chenango county, New York, on the E. fide of 
Chenango river, containing 655 inhabitants. 

GREENFIELD, a handfome flourifhing poft-town in’ 
Hamphhire county, Maffachufetts, about ro4 miles W. by N. 
from Botton. This townfhip lies on the W. banks of the’ 
Conneéticut river ; it was incorporated in 1753, and contains 
1254 inhabitants —Alfo, a poit-town in Saratoga county, 
New York, containing 3073 inhabitants. —Alfo, a town in‘ 
Hillfborough county, New Hampfhire, containing 934 in- 
habitants. : 

GREENHILL, Jony, in Biography, a painter of 
much promife, but whofe diffolute morals cut fhort his’ 
thread of life, at the early age of 20. He was born at 
Salifbury in 1649, and became a pupil of Lely, whofe 
manner of courfe he imitated, and with much fueeefs. 

GREENHOUSE, in Gardening, a houfe of thelter in a 
garden; contrived for preferving the more tender and curious 
exotic plants, which will not bear the winter’s cold abroad in’ 
our climate. : 

Greenhoufes, as they are now built, ferve not only as confer- 
vatories, but likewife as ornaments of gardens; being ufu-. 
ally large and beautiful ftructures, in form of galleries,. 
wherein the plants are handfomely ranged in cafes for the+ 
purpofe. 

The greenhoufe is a fort of building, fronted aid covered” 
with glazed frames, deltined for the purpofe of preferving 
various forts of exotic fhrubs, &c. through the winter feafon : 
the aid of artificial heat is not here neceffary, except in very: 
intenfe cold weather. It is advileable, in contlructing fach- 
houfes, to ereét flues to ufe occafionally, which may prove- 
ferviceable, not only in fevere frofts, but alfo in moilt foggy 
weather, where a moderate fire will now and then dry up‘ 
the damps, which would otherwife prove pernicious te manyr 
of the tender kinds of plants. 

It differs from the confervatory chiefly in this cireum-: 
{tance, that the plants, trees, or fhrubs, are in pots or tubs, . 
and placed upon ftands, frames, or ftages, during the’ 
winter, to be removed to proper fituations in the open air, 
in the hot fummer feafon ; while in that there are beds, bor- 
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ders, and. clumps, laid out in the ground plan, and made 
up with the beft earthy materials, to the depth of three or 
four feet, in which the fhrubs, trees, &c. are regularly 
planted ; the whole of the roof being removed during the 
fummer to admit frefh air, and replaced on the approach of 
the autumn, to remain until the following fummer renders 
it -unneceflary. 

The green-houfes are at prefent moitly contrived to fland 
in the pleafure-ground, near to the houfe, if poffible. They 
fhould be upon a fornewhat elevated f{pot, full to the fouth, 
and where the fun has accefs from its rifing to its fetting : 
thefe buildings are commonly of brick or ftone, having the 
fronts and tops almoft wholly of glafs-work ; and ranging 
lengthways eaft and welt. They are generally conftruéted 
upon fome ornamental plan, As to the general dimenfions 
in refpectto length, width, and height, they may be from 
ten to fifty feet, or more in length, according to the number 
of plantsto be contained ; and in width, from ten or fifteen 
to twenty feet ; but for middling-houfes, fifteen or eighteen 
feet is a fuffictent width; and in height in the clear, nearly 
in proportion to the width. 

The walls on the backs and ends, particularly the former, 
fhould be carried up two bricks thick ; and if more than fifteen 
feet high, two bricks and a half thick ; at one end of the 
back wall on the outfide, it is eligible to ereét a furnace, 
for burning fires occafionally, communicating with flues 
within, ranging in two or three returns along the back wall, 
having one flue running along the front and end walls, raifed 
wholly above the floor of the houfe. 

The fronts of the buildings fhould have as much glafs as 
poffible, and wide glafs doors fhould be made in the middle, 
both for ornament and entrance, and for moving in and out 
the plants. It would alfo be convenient to havea fmaller 
entrance door at one end: the width of the windows for 
the glafs fafhes may be five or fix feet ; and the piers between 
the fafhes may be either of timber, fix, eight, or ten inches 
wide, according to their height, or if of brick or ftone-work, 
two feet wide at lealt, floping both fides of each pier in- 
ward, that by taking off the angles, a free admiffion may 
be given to the rays of the fun. For the fame reafon, the 
bottoms of the fafhes fhould reach within a foot of the floor 
of the houfe, and their tops almoft as high as the roof; and 
if brick or ftone piers two feet wide, fhutters may be hung on 
the infide to fall back againft each pier. The roof may be either 
wholly or only half glafs-work, next the front ; the other 
half flated, efpecially if the upright or front piers are of 
timber ; and the fhutters to cover the top glafles may be fo 
contrived as to flide under the flated roof: where the piers 
are of brick or ftone, it is common to have the roof entirely 
flated or tiled ; but flating is the moft ornamental for a half 
or whole roof; and the cieling within fhould be white ; 
which, as well as the whole infide wall, mult be weil plaf- 
tered and white-wafhed, fo as to render it clean and neat. 

But in green-houfes of modern conitruétion, in order to 
have as much glafs as poffible infront, the piers between the 
fafhes are commonly of timber only, from fix to eight or ten 
inches thick, according to the height, fo as to admit as 
great a portion of light and heat of the fun as pofhble, and 
the roots wholly of glazed frame-work. 

The green-houfes for large collections of plants have 
fometimes two wings of. fmaller dimenfions, added to the 


main buildings, at each end, ina right line, feparated 


fometimes from it bya glafs partition, with fliding fathes for 
communication, and the front almoft wholly of glafs-work, and 
half or whole glafs roofs. Thus, by thefe additional wings, 
the houfes confilt of three divifions, whereby the different 


qualities and temperatures of the various plants can be nioxe 
eligibly fuited. The middle, or main divifion, may be for all 
the principal and more hardy, woody, or fhrubby kinds, 
which require proteétion only from froft; one of the wings 
appropriated for the fucculent tribe, and the other to the 
more tender kinds that require occafional heat in winter, 
but which can live without the heat of a ftove or hot- 
houfe. 

On whatever plans green-houfes are conftruéted, the 
whole of the infide walls fhould be neatly finifhed off with 
plafter and white-wafh, and the wood-work painted white ; 
the bottom being painted with large fquare paving tiles, or 
fome other fimilar material. 

In the green-heufe there fhould be ftands, frames, or 

treflels, which may be moved in and out, upon which 
rows of planks may be fixed, fo as to place the pots or 
tubs of plants, in regular rows, one above another ; by 
which their heads may be fo fituated as not to interfere with 
each other: the loweft rows of plants next the windows 
being placed above four feet from them, that there may be 
econvenient breadth left to walk in front ; and the rows of 
plants fhould rife gradually from the firft, in fach a manner, 
that the heads of the fecond row be entirely advanced abovethe 
firit, the items only being hid ; and at the back of the houfe 
a {pace allowed of at leait five feet, for the conveniency of 
watering the plants, and to admit a current of air round 
them, that the damps occafioned by their perfpiration, may 
be the better diffipated ; which by being pent in too clofely 
often occafion a mouldinefs upon the tender fhoots and leaves, 
and, when the houfe is clofe fhut up, this ftagnating, rancid 
vapour is often very deftruétive ; for which reafon they 
fhould never be crowded too clofe to éach other, nor fhould 
fucculent plants ever be placed among them. 

In Plate Gardening, (Green-houfe) there is a ground plan and 
elevation of an improved green-houfe in which Jig: 1. fhews 
the front elevation, Jig. 2. the ground plan, and fg. 3. a fec- 
tion of the fame. 

And at Ag. 4. is another houfe of this kind wpen another 
plan. , 

Green-nousr Plants, in Gardening, are fuch as require 
the protection of this fort of building during the winter or 
other feafon ; the following are the principal of the different 
forts that demand this kind of treatment. 


Succulent Kind. 


Agave, agave or American aloe; comprifing common 
great American agave, with entire green leaves, and a 
branching flower-{talk;—common eae with ftriped leaves ;— 
Virginian agave, with narrower pale-green leaves. 

Aloe, African aloe; containing mitre-fhaped aloe-tree, or 
fword aloe ;—aloe ferox ;—fan aloe ;—foccotrine aloe ;— 
foap aloe ;—partridge-breaft aloe ;—tongue aloe ;— 
warted-tongue aloe ;—pearl-tongue aloe ;—cobweb-aloe; 
—hedge-hog aloe ;—cufhion aloe ;—fpiral aloe ;—-pentan- 
gular f{piral aloe ;—triangular fpiral aloe ;—iris uvaria 
aloe. 

Anthericum, fpider-wort ; containing fhrubby  flalked, 
onion-leaved anthericum ;—aloe-leaved anthericum ;—mock 


-afphodel anthericum. 


Cacalia, foreign colt’s-foot ; comprifing cacalia ficoides ;— 
Kleinia or Indian cacalia ;—anteuphorbium cacalia ;—papil- 
lary cacalia. : 

Caédus, melon-thiflle; containing cactus opuntia, or com- 
mon Indian fig. 

Cotyledon, navel-cvort; containing round-leaved, long- 
leaved, hemifpherical-leaved navel-wort, 

Craffula, lifer orpine 3 containing fevera! fpecies. 

5A2 Luphorbia, 
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Euphorbia, euphorbium ; containing moft of the forts. } 
Mefembryanthemum, Jig marigald; containing many curious 
{pecies. fre 
Sempervivum, live-ever, or houfe-leek; containing tree-houfe- 
leek ;—variegated tree-houfe-leck ;—Iefler canary  tree- 
houfe-leek. 
Herbaceous Kind. 


Antholyza, Exhiopian corn-fiag ; containing ringent {earlet 
antholyza ;—Ethiopian crimfon antholyza ;—cunonia, or 
large {pathed {carlet-flowered. re ; 

Antirrhinum, fnap-dragon ; containing variegated {nap-dra- 
gon ;—Gibraltar {potted flowered linaria ;—Dalmatian toad 
flax. Kal : > 

Ariftolochia, birth-qwort ; containing evergreen ariltolochia ; 
—pittolochia, or fmall birth-wort. 

Bryonia, bryony; contaming » African tuberous-rooted 
bryony. . 

Calla, calla; containing {weet calla, 
arum. eh ; 

Campanula, bell-flower ; containing American bell-flower. 

Canarina, canarina ; containing canary bell-flower. 

Canna, Indian flowering reed ; containing common Indian 
flowering reed, and varieties 3—glaucous Indian reed. é 

Crinum, afphodel lily ; containing African afphodel lily ; 
—broad-leaved afphodel lily. i 

Cyclamen, cyclamen; containing Perfian cyclamen, and 
feveral varieties. : 

Erodium, erodium ; containing pentandrous geranium or 
crane’s bill ;—thick-leaved erodium ;—upright dwarf ero- 
dium. Py : 

Erythrina, coral-tree ; containing herbaceous erythrina. i 

Ixia, ixia; containing African woolly-headed ixia;—bulbi- 
ferous ixia;—flexuous ixia ;—corymbous fpotted-flowered 
Ixia. 

Leonurus, lion's-tail ; containing African fearlet leonurus ; 
—ttriped-leaved leonurus. a 

Ornithogalum, flar of Bethlehem ; containing Cape ornitho- 
galum. im : 

Tropeolum, Indian crefs ; containing double Indian crefs, 
or St ae 


or Ethiopian 


Shrubby Kind. 


Andromeda, andromeda ; containing tree andromeda, or 
@arolina forrel. oe vis 

Antho[permum, amber-tree ; containing Ethiopian {fmocth 
amber-tree ;—ciliated amber-tree. 

Anthyllis, Jupiter's beard, or barba Jovis ;—common barba 
jovis, or filver bufh ;—Spanith ternate-leaved barba jovis ;— 
dwarf Portugal barba jovis ;—erimacea, or prickly an- 
thyllis. ; 

Aréotis, ar@otis; containing rough-leaved arétotis ;— 
narrow-leaved ar¢totis ;—fea rag-wort leaved arétotis ;— 
plantain-leaved arCiotis. . 

Artemifia, mug-qwort ; containing tree wormwood. 

Afelepias, fwallow-wort ; containing fhrub afclepias. 

Afparagus ; comprifing white prickly afparagus ;—deeli- 
nated briitly-leaved afparagus ;—acute-leaved afparagus ;— 
retrorfacted great prickly afparagus. : 

Affer, flar-wort ; containing thrubby African after. 

Aftragalus, milk-vetch, &e. 3 comprifing the tragacanth, or 
goat’ s-thorn, and feveral varieties. =a 

Atropa, deadly night-foade ; containing fhrubby deadly 
night-fhade of Spain. 


Baccharis, ploughman’s Jpikenard ; containing ivy-leaved, 


baccharis ; —oleander-leaved baccharis; —halimus-leaved 
baccharis. 


‘ 


Bofea, y-rva-mora ; or fhrubby golden-rod tree. ° 

Brunia, brunia; containing knob-flowered, or imbricated= 
leaved, woolly-heath leaved abrotenoides, or thyme-leaved 
radiated brunia. 

Bubon, Macedonian parfley ; containing fhrubby galbani- 
ferous bubon ;—fhrubby gummiferous bubon. 

Buddlea, buddlea ; comprifing American long-fpiked, oc-. 
cidental American, globular-headed buddlea. 

Buphthalmum, ox-eye; containing fhrubby Jamaica ox-eye ; 
—maritime, or fea ox-eye. 

Bupleurum, hare's ear; containing fhrubby /Ethiopian- 
hare’s ear ;—fhrubby difforme-leaved Cape hare’s-ear. 

Calendula, marigold ; containing fhrubby Cape marigold ; 
—thrubby grafs-leaved Ethiopian marigold. J 

Capparis, caper-bufh ; containing {pinous capparis, or: 
true caper fhrub. 

Caffine, caffine ; containing Cape phillyrea;—Mauweema,. 
or Hottentot cherry. 

Ceanothus, ceanothus ; containing African ceanothus. 

Celaftrus, flaf-tree ; containing pyracantha-leaved celaf~ 
trus ;—box-leaved ;—myrtle-leaved celaftrus. 

Ceratonia, carob-tree ; comprifing common carob-tree, or 
St. John’s beard. 

Chamercps, chamerops ; containing dwarf palm.. 

Chryfanthemum, chryfanthemum ; containing fhrubby canary 
chryfanthemum ;—fhrubby flofcular chryfanthemum. j 

Chryfocoma, goldy-locks ; containing fhrubby coma aureay. 
or greater African goldy-locks ;—fhrubby nodding goldy- 
locks. 

Ciflus, ciflus ; containing bay-leaved ciftus ;—fea purflane~ 
leaved ciftus ; —and feveral other {pecies. 

Citrus, citron-tree ; containing lemon-tree, and orange, 
with all the varieties of each. 

Cliffortia, clifortia ; containing flea-leaved eliffortia. 

Cluylia, alaternoide cluylia; containmg purflane-leaved 
cluylia ;—elateria or Indian cluylia. 

Colutea, colutea ; containing fhrubby €thiopian fearlet 
colutea. 

Convolvulus, convolvulus ; comprifing evergreen canary 
convolvulus ;—filvery conyolvulus. 

Coronilla, coronilla; containing valentine coronilla ;— 
glaucous coronilla ;—filvery coronilla. 

Dass, dais ; containing catinus-leaved dais. 

Digitalis, fox glove; containing fhrubby canary fox- 
glove. 

Diofma, African /pirea ; containing oppofite-leaved, hairy= 
leaved, red diofma, &c. ; 

Ebenus, ebony ; containing ebony of Crete. 

Genifta, broom ; containing {hrubby canary broom. 

Geranium, geranium ; containing ail the fhrubby kinds. 

Gordonia, gordonia ; containing loblolly bay. 

Gorterta, gorteria; contaiming fhrubby prickly-leaved: 
gorteria. 

Grewia, grewia ; containing occidental grewia. 

Halleria, halleria ; containing African-fly honeyfuckle. 

Heliotropium, turn-fole ; containing thrubby Peruvian helio». 
tropium. 

Hermania, hermania; containing althza-leaved,. alder=. 
leaved, lavender-leaved, goofeberry-leaved hermania. 

Hypericum, St. John’s wort; containing warted-leaved; 
Minorca St. John’s wort ;--Carolina St. John’s wort ;—. 
China monogynous St. John’s wort. 

Jafminum, jafmine ; containing Catalonian jafmine ;— 
Azorian jafmine ;—yellow Indian jafmine. 

Iberis, candy-tuft ;—evergreen tree candy-tuft ;—ever-green 
{triped-leaved candy-tuft ;—ever-flowering tree candy-tuft. 

Jufticia, Malabar nut-tree, ; 

Santana, 
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Lantana, American viburnum ; containing African lantana, 
er flax-leaved jafmine ;—fage-leaved lantana. 

Laurus, bay-tree; containing Carolina blue-berried bay ;— 
red-berried bay-tree ;—Indian bay-tree ;—cinnamon-tree ;— 
camphire-tree ;—deciduous bay-tree. 

Lobelia, lobelia; containing fhrubby, pine-leaved, blue 
lobelia. 
~ Lycium, box-thorn ; containing African box-thorn ;—Bar- 
bary box-thorn. 

Malva, mallow ; containing African fhrub-mallow medi- 
tago; containing fhrubby hoary medicago, or moon tre- 
foil. 

Melia, melia ; containing the bead-tree. 

Mentha, mint ; containing tree-mint. 

Moria, moria; containing canaliculated-leaved moria ;— 
tufh-leaved moria. 

Myrica, gale, fweet-willow, and candle-berry myrtle ; con- 
taining oak-leaved myrica ;—/Ethiopian heart-leaved my- 
rica. 

Myrtus, myrtle-tree ; containing common myrtle, which 
comprehends many varieties. 

Nerium, oleander, or rofe-bay ; comprifing common olean- 
der, with red flowers, fcarlet flowers, white flowers, double 
flowers, ftriped-leaved. 

Olea, olive tree ; contaming European olive tree ;—Cape 
or African olive tree. 

Onionis, reft harrow ; fhrubby Spanifh onionis. 

Ofteo/permum, ofteofpermum ; contaming hard-feeded chry- 
fanthemum. 

Othonna, ragwort ; containing pectinated-leaved othonna ; 
—fouthernwood-leaved othonna. 

Paferina, fparrow-wort ; fhrubby African paflerina. 

Pelargonium, African geranium ; containing many fhrubby 
fpecies. 

Phlomis, Jerufalem fage 3 containing yellow phlomis, and 
varieties ;—purple phlomis. 

Phyfalis, phyfalis ; containing alkekengi, or winter cherry ; 
—fomniferous winter cherry ;— flexuous winter cherry. 

Piftacia, Piftachia’ nut, and majlic tree; two or three va~ 
rieties. 

Polygala, milk-wort ; containing fhrubby myrtle-leaved po- 

ala. 

Portulaca, purflane ; contaming fhrubby Cape purflane 
tree. 

Poterium, burnet ; containing fhrubby prickly burnet. 

Prafium, forubby hedge nettle. 

Protea, filver-tree ; containing common filvery protea, or 
changing tree ; coniferous protea. 

Pumia, pomegranate tree ; containing dwarf pomegranate. 

Rhus; fumach ; contaming African hoary fumach, and 
varieties ; —African narrow-leaved fumach, and varieties ;— 
fhining-leaved African fumach. 

Royena, royena ; containing African bladder-nut. 
~ Rumew, dock ; containing forrel tree. 

‘Rufeus,  knee-holly ; containing Alexandrian laurel ;— 
tongue-upon-tongue laurel. } 

Salvia, fage ; containing fhrubby African golden-flowered 
fage ;—fhrubby African blue flowered fage ;—Canary fage ; 
—Mexican fage, or fhrubby Mexican clary. 

* Scabiofa, fcabious ; containing fhrubby {cabious. 


Senecio, groundfel ; containing fhrubby African groundfel. , 


Sideritis, iron-qwort ; containing Canary iren-wort ;—Cre- 
tan iron- wort. : ek 

Solanum, night-foade ; containing amomum: Plinii ;—baf- 
tard capficum, or winter cherry ;— African jagged-leaved 
folanum, or pomum amoris ;—American twin-fruited fola- 
num ;—thorny, downy night-fhade. 
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Tanacetum, tanfey ; containing fhrubby ZEthiopian tanfey ; 
a4 3 ’ 
—under-fhrubby famphire-leaved tanfey ;—tree tanfey. 
Larchonanthus, tarchonanthus ; containing fhrubby African 
fleabane. 
Fo one, tetragonia ; containing fhrubby tetragonia. 
eucrium, germander 3 comprifing Spanifh tree-germander ; 
—broad-leaved tree-germander. 
Vitex, chafte-tree ; containing evergreen chafte-tree. 
BS i : bie $ 
Ulex, furze or whin; containing African berry-bearing 
(aes > 
urze. 

Xeranthemum, xeranthemum ; containin g broad-leaved xeran- 
themum ;—narrow-leaved xeranthemum j—trailing xeranthe- 
mum. 

Yucca, Adam’s needle ; containing common Adam’s nee- 
dle ;—thready-leaved Adam’s needle 3—aloe-leaved yucca ; 
—dragon tree-leaved yucca. 

Zygophyltum, bean caper ; containing feffile-leaved bean 
caper ;—purflane-leaved bean caper. 


Under-forubby Kind. 


Dracocephalum, dracocephalum ; containing Canary draco- 
cephalum, or balm of Gilead. 

Gnaphalium, gnaphalium ; containing oriental gnaphalium, 
and varieties ;—{weet-f{cented gnaphalium, 

Inula, inula. 

Keggelaria, keggelaria ; containing African keggelaria. 

Lavateria, lavateria ; containing Cape lavateria. 

Lavendula, lavender 3 containing cat-leaved Canary la- 
vender. 

Lotus, bird s-foot trefoil ; containing Cretan filvery lotus ;— 
lotus Jacobzeus 3—upright lotus. 

Mediola, mediola ; containing climbing African mediola. 

Origanum, origany ; containing dittany of Crete ;—dit- 
tany of mount Sipylus ;—Cretan marjoram ;—origany of 
Smyrna. 

Periploca, Virginian filk ; containing A frican hoary-climb- 
ing periploca, and varieties. 

Phylica, bafard alaternus ; containing box-leaved phylica 3 
— heath-leaved phylica. 

Phyllis, baflard hare’s ear 3 or fimpla nobla. 

Polium, or mountain poly ; containing marum,_or Syrian 
mattich. 

Rhamnus, buckthorn; containing broad-leaved Indian rham- 
nus ;—zizyphus, or jujube. 

Selago, felago ; containing corymb felago. 

Smilax, rough bind-weed ; containing Chinefe rough binde. 
weed, or China-root ;—laurel-leaved rough bind-weed, and 
feveral varieties of each, 

Stabe, flebe; containiag baftard elichryfum, 

It may be obferved, that thefe forts of plants muit cone 
{tantly be kept in pots, and fome large kinds in tubs, for 
moving into fhelter in winter, and into the open air in fum- 
mer ; as, being all exotics from various warm parts of 
the world, they are of tender growth in this climate, and 
confequently not able to live in the open air in the winter 
months. 

And the pots and’ tubs. for containing them muft be of 
different fizes, according to the fize and nature of the plants, 
which, as they advance in growth, fhould have large pots, 
&c. provided for them accordingly ; and when they become 
wholly too large for the pots, they mutt be fhifted into tubs 
hooped with iron, with two iron handles to each at the 
top-part. 

It is neceffary in potting or planting the different forts, 
care fhould be taken that the pots or tubs have holes at 
bottom forthe difcharge of redundant moifture, eee 
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being covered with a piece of tile or oytter-fhell before the 
mould is put in, to prevent their being itopped up, and the 
earth from being wafhed out below. 

The beft modes of propagating the different forts, the 
nature of the earth in which they fucceed beft, and the fea- 
fon molt proper for railing them, are fully explained under 
the culture*of the refpeétive kinds, and may be feen under 
their proper heads. 

General Method of Management of Green-houfe Plants.— 
As moft plants of this fort are capable of bearing the open 
air from the latter end of May till O&ober ; but the ret of 
the year demand the proteétion of the green-houfe, they, of 
courfe, require to be fet out into it as foon as the weather 
begins to be fuitable, in the {pring and fummer months ; 
efpecially for fuch as all the feveral varieties of myrtles, ge- 
raniums, oleanders, ciftufes, phlomifes, fhrubby after, tree- 
wormwood, tree-candy-tuft, yellow Indian and Spanith jaf- 
mines, Indian bay, &c &c. And this fhould be done in 
the laft week in May, or firft in June, according as the feafon 
proves more or lefs favourable for all the other forts : but it 
fhould not be attempted till the feafon is become perfectly 
fettled, and there is a fair profpe¢t of fummer being arrived, 
as there are often very cold nights and frequently froity 
mornings in May, and even in the beginning of June, which, 
if the plants were fully expofed, would pinch the ends of 
their young fhoots and leaves, and greatly injurethem. A 
mild warm day fhould be chofen for this work ; and if a 
warm rain, it will be of much advantage, as it wafhes the 
leaves and branches from the duft they have contracted, and 
greatly refrefhes the plants that are thus expoled to it. 

Method of Setting out the Plants. —This is done in the more 
hardy forts in thin pots about the middle of May. 

When firft brought out, it is proper to place them in fome 
fheltered funny place, fora fortnight, till they are inured to 
the open air; then to fet them in any open expofure, where 
they are to remain for the fummer. And as foon as they 
are brought out, they fhould be cleared from all dead leaves, 
and all dead wood ; and the earth on the furface of the 
pots be ftirred, taking a little of the old out, and adding 
fome frefh mould in its ftead, which will prove very beneti- 
cial ; then give moderate watering, not only to the mould, 
but alfo over the heads of the plants, to clear them effeGtu- 
ally from all dirt and filth which they have contracted in the 
green-houfe during the winter. 

In putting them out, they may be placed according to 
the fancy of the proprietor ; fome of the handfomeit plants 
being occafionally placed to adorn f{pacious fore-courts, or 
arranged on each fide of large walks contiguous to the main 
habitation ; and others near ornamental garden-buildings ; 
they are alfo fometimes difpofed in groups, or {mall clumps 
in the mott confpicuous places, in different parts of the 
pleafure-ground ; exhibiting different forts in each group, 
in order to caufe the greater variety and effeét in fuch fitu- 
ations. 

‘As foon as they have been thus placed out, their chief cul- 
ture is, to fupply themplentifully with water during the fum- 
mer feafon, in hot dry weather : all the woody or fhrubby 
kinds in particular; likewife the herbaceous kinds that are 
not very fucculent, require it three times a week at leatt : 
and in a very hot dry time once every day. The fucculent 
kinds muft alfo have a moderate fupply of water two or three 
times a week in dry weather; the proper time for watering 
all the forts at th.s feafon is, either in a morning before nine 
o’cléck, or in the afternoon about four or five ; for, if per- 
formed in the middle of the day in fummer weather, the fun 
sould exhale a great part of the moifture before it effected 
its intended operation on the fibres of the plants; this bufi- 


nefs.fhould be duly attended to in-dry weather. As-the 
mould roots, and fibres of the plants are circumfcribed 
within the narrow limits of a pot or tub, the earth, as well 
as the fibres, dries very faft in fummer, and neceffarily re- 
quires frequent refrefhments of water, to preferve that due 
and conftant degree of moifture which is requifite for the 
fupport of healthy vegetation in the different plants. 

Keven moderate rains fhould- not prevent watering occa- 
fionally, efpecially fuch plants as have fpreading heads, 
which prevent the rains, unlefs very heavy or conftant, 
from falling in fufficient quantities on the earth of the pots, 
to moitten it properly. And in hot weather, if fome mow- 
ings of fhort grafs are fpread on the furface of the orange- 
tree tubs and others, it will greatly preferve the moifture. 
During this feafon, it will alfo be a good practice to loofen 
the furface of the earth now azd then in fuch pots and tubs 
as have a tendency to bind or become {tiff by time, 

Manner of taking in the plants—About the beginning of 
the autumn, as towards the latter end of September, the 
more tender kinds of thefe exotic plants muft be removed 
into the houfe ; the fucculent tribe, in particular, fhould be 
removed to fhelter at the firft approach of exceflive wet and 
cold nights. The oranges, lemons, and all the other {pe- 
cies fhould be moved into fhelter in due time, either in the 
end of September or early in OGtober ; for, if they are 
permitted to remain in the open air till attacked by fharp 
weather, it changes the beautiful verdure of their leaves to 
arutty yellow hue, which they do not recover during winter ; 
therefore, about the latter end of September, or beginnin 
of Oétober at lateft, the principal plants fhould be brought 
in; the fucculent and others of a more tender temperature, 
as early in the former month as the cold weather begins to 
come on; and continue moving in all the others as the cold 
increafes ; and by the middle of Oétober have the whole 
collection in the houfe. As the time approaches for moy- 
ing in the different forts, clear them perfectly well from 
decayed leaves, &c. all the pots being well cleaned, loofen- 
ing the furface of the earth in each pot, and adding a little 
frefh mould. As the different forts are brought occafionally 
into the green-houfe, they may be placed promifcuoufly till 
the whole are in, and then be arranged regularly, as they 
are to remain for the winter; leaving all the windows quite 
open till that time. When the whole is brought in, they 
fhould be difpofed in regular order, fo as to appear to the 
beft advantage, both in refpe& to their general arrangement 
and variety, and fo as each may have an equal portion of 
fun and air; the talleft plants being arranged in the back, 
the others in their feveral ranks, according to their degrees 
of height, gradually down to the loweit in front ; and as there 
is a vaft variety both in fize, fhape, and colour, of the 
foliage, they fhould be difpofed fo as to fet off each other 
and give a pleafing variety to the whole; and if poflible, 
they fhould ftand clear of one another; by which each 
plant will be feparately confpicuous, and the whole exhibit 
a greater air of freedom and variety, as well as admit an 
equal portion of fun, and a more free circulation of air 
among them. ; ; 

When the plants have been thus colleéted in, their prin- 
cipal culture is the fupplying them with frefh air at all 
opportunities in mild weather, and giving moderate water- 
ings occafionally, picking off decayed leaves, cutting out 
cafual decayed thoots, and making occafional moderate fires 
in fevere weather, alfo, fometimes to difpel great damps and 
noxious fogs from them. $ 

With refpect to giving air, it fhould be admitted every 


mild, calm day, by opening the windows more or lefs, ac- - 
cording to the temperature of the weather. When the plants ~ 


are 
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are firft houfed, they fhould have as much free air as the na- 
ture of the feafon will admit, by opening the windows every 
mild day to their full extent ; and if the air is quite tem- 
perate, they may remain open in the nights for the firft 
week ; but in cold nights they fhould be conftantly fhut ; 
this work of admitting air muit be conftantly attended to 
all the winter ; for, without a due portion of this effential 
article in mild weather, the plants foon lofe their fine ver- 
dure and affume a fickly yellowifh colour, become difeafed, 
and the young fhoots, in many forts, grow mouldy and rot 
off, and the leaves of the plants drop ; therefore, never 
omit every mild day, when not very damp or foggy, to 
open fome or all of the windows little or much, according 
as the air is more or lefs temperate ; the proper time during 
winter for this, is from about eight, nine, or ten in a morn- 
ing, till three, four, or five in the evening, according to the 
mildnefs of the day ; but as the days lengthen and the warm 
weather increafes, give more air in proportion, earlier and 
later in the day as may be judged proper, being careful 
always to fhut all clofe in due time every evening, as foon as 
the fharp air approaches. In foggy weather, it is advifable 
to keep the windows quite clofe ; for the great damps occa- 
fioned by fogs are very pernicious to thefe plants whillt 
they are confined in the houfe ; alfo, when boilterous or 
cold cutting winds blow towards the front of the green-houfe, 
the whole fhould be kept fhut ; or only, if thought ne- 
ceffary, fome of the upper fafhes drawn down a little way 
at top, above the reach of the wind rufhing immediately 
upon the plants: likewife, in all frotty weather,’ the houfe 
fhould be kept clofe, except the froit is moderate, and the 
middle of the day funny and warm, when fome of the win- 
dows may be opened a little, but fhut clofe again if the 
fun is clouded, and at.any rate before the air changes cold : 
in fevere weather, the fhutters, &c. fhould be fhut every 
night, alfo, occafionally when the froft is extremely rigo- 
reus and no fun; and likewife, in fuch weather, the aflift- 
ance of fire-heat as hereafter directed may be neceflary. 
As the fpring approaches, and the weather grows warmer, 
enlarge the portion of air accordingly, admitting it alfo 
both earlier in a morning and later in the evening as the 
days lengthen ; for then the plants will afflume a growing 
flate, and a confiderable portion of air 1s requifite every 
mild day, both to itrengthen the new fhoots and inure the 
plants by degrees to the air again{ft the time for removing 
them fully into it again for the fummer feafon. 

And watering will alfo be neceffary to molt of the forts, 
but mult be afforded them as fparingly as pofiible during 
the winter months, and fcarcely any fhould be given when 
the houfe is obliged to be fhut clofe through the feverity of 
the weather: there are no certain rules to be given for the 
application af this; fome plants require only a little water 
ence a week, or ten or twelve days in mild weather, fuch 
as the orange and lemon trees, myrtles, oleanders, fhrubby- 
geramiums, and other woody kinds ; all that is necetlary being 
juit to preferve the earth very moderately moult; the pots 
and tubs muft therefore be examined with proper attention, 
and water given to fuch only as are in want. The her- 
baceous kinds fhould be rather more {paringly watered than 
the fhrubby forts ; and all the fucculent tribe have water 
but feldom, fome not oftener than once a fortnight or three 
weeks, and that always but very fparingly at each time ; 
and fome that are very fucculent require but very little from 
November till March ; indeed-all the fucculents fhould only 
have it now and then at this feafon, when the earth in the 
pots becomes very dry and hard. 

In executing the bufinefs of watering in general, care 
fhould be particularly taken to do it with great moderation 


at the time the plants are in the green-houfe, as when you 
once over-wet the earth at this feafon, it will continue in 
that {tate for a long time, and by chilling the tender fibres 
of the roots of the plants, often caufe the lofs of the leaves: 
of many of them, and even the death of fome kinds. In 
a funny day, from about eleven o’clock to two, is the molt 
proper time for having this fort of work done. 

Soft water, if poffible, fhould be ufed, or at leaf fuch 
as had been expofed to the air two or three days, as frefh 
{pring water is much too cold: and during frofty weather 
great attention is requifite to keep all the windows clofe, 
night and day, unlefs when very moderate, as juit obferved, 
and the middle of the day is funny and warm ;, when fome 
part of the houfe may be opened a little for two or three 
hours, having particular regard to fhutting all clofe in due 
time in the afternoon, before the air changes to become 
fharply cold: but in very fevere frofts it muit be kept clofe 
night and day, and the fhutters or other covers of canvafs 
or mats be alfo ufed every night ; alfo, occationally in the 
day time, when the weather is intenfely fevere, and no fun 
appears, and there are no flues for fires to keep out the 
froft. The fhutters, or other fhelters, befides the glafles, 
fhould however be ufed as little as poffible in the day-time, 
except in cafes of particular neceffity, as every opportunity 
ought to be taken for the admiffion of light ‘and frefh air, 
as much as the temperature of the weather will peffibly 
admit, as moft of the plants only want protetion from frolt 
and the common fhelter of the houfe, which, with fhutting 
the fafhes clofe every night, will be fufficient for the pur- 
pofe. 

In cafes where there are flues for fires, it will be advife- 
able to make moderate ones at fuch times as the froft cannot 
be ctherwife kept out, efpecially on nights ; but this muft by 
no means be continued longer than is neeceffary to guard. 
again{t very fevere frofts and the danger of the plants: 

In very cold, foggy, damp weather, a moderate fre now 
and then in the flues alfo proves very beneficial m expelling 
the damp unwholefome vapours, fo pernicious to all plants 
of this nature. Whillt the plants.are in the houfe, all des 
cayed leaves, &c. fhould likewife be conftantly picked off, 
being neceflary both to preferve the beauty and health of 
the plants. The decayed leaves of the fucculent kinds 
fhould be cut off clofe with a fharp knife ;. the plants in 
general fhould likewife be occafionally cleaned from any 
filth they may contract in the houfe, fuch as duft, cob- 
webs, &c. ; 

General Method of Culture of the Plants. —Thefe forts of 
plants generally want fhifting into larger pots and frefh 
earth as they advance in growth ; fuch as are fait growers, 
as fome of the fhrubby geraniums, &c. annually, or every 
other year; and fome plants in large pots, &c. once in two 
or three years, and others not fo often, efpecially fome large: 
grown American aloes, orange and lemon-trees, and thofe 
in large tubs, having a confiderable fubitance of earth about 
the roots. Sometimes thefe and other fimilar kinds, when 
not convenient. to {inft them, have the top earth, and a little 
down round the fides, loofened to fome moderate depth in. 
the fpring, removing the loofened foil, and filling the {pace 
up with trefh compoft. But as the plants in general in- 
creafe confiderably in proportion to their nature of growth,, 
fhifting into larger pots or tubs, with fome frefh earthy, 
fhould not be omitted occafionally as it may feem neceflary,, 
as it proves beneficial to moit of the forts. They may mott 
of them be fhifted with the ball of earth about their roots. 
entire ; but others, that are weak and fickly, require fhift- 
ing into entire frefh earth prepared for the purpole. 

The molt proper time for fhifting all the forts is in April,, 
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er before they are removed into the open air for the fummer ; 
but it may be occafionally done in autumn, as in Auguit or 
the beginning of September, in time to ftrike frefh root 
before winter. In the work of fhifting, each plant fhould 
be drawn out of its pot or tub with the ball of earth about 
its roots entire, thenall the dry matted fibres round the out- 
fide of the ball pared off and cleared away, alfo, fome of 
the old earth at the fides, bottoms, and tops: then having 
the new pots and frefh earth ready, the holes at the bottoms 
of the pots fhould be covered with pieces of tiles or oyfter- 
fhells, and fome of the frefh earth put in; placing the plant 
in the pot, and filling up the vacancy all round with more 
frefh compoft, bringing it an inch over the top of the ball, 
giving a good watering to fettle the earth clofe in every 
part: after this, it-1s neceffary to place the plants to have 
fhade from the mid-day fun for a week or fortnight, and 
fometimes longer. 


All fuch plants as are become of a weak fickly nature 
fhould, at fhifting, have all the earth taken clean from about 
their roots, having them wafhed, and then planted into 
entire frefh earth properly prepared for them. 

And the larger forts of plants, ‘fuch as the orange-trees, 
lemons, citrons, American aloes, and others of fimilar 
growth, fhould be fhifted, when large, from pots into tubs 
hooped with iron, having two iron handles at top, as 
abferved above, for the convenience of lifting them in and 
out of the green-houfe, as they fometimes grow to fo large 
a fize as to require two aud fometimes three or four men to 
move them. 


But all fuch plants as are not fhifted annually fhould, in 
{pring, have the earth in the tops of the pots or tubs loofened 
toa little depth, alfo, a little way down round the fides, 
taking the loofened earth out; and in its ftead adding a 
quantity of frefh mould, giving it direétly a little water to 
fettle it clofe. This fhould never be omitted when ne- 
ceffary. At any time when the furface of the earth is 
obferved to be ftiff, whether in the fhifted or unfhifted 
plants, it is of much fervice to ftir it an inch in depth occa- 
fionally, and add a little frefh compoft when neceflary to 
the plants. 

And the mould or compoft into which the plants are to 
be fhifted is of confiderable importance. The beft is ob- 
tained from commons where fheep and cattle pafture, parti- 
cularly in low places, where the fineft grafs grows and the 
foil is deepeft. A foot of the top foil with the turf fhould 
be taken off, and, if a fandy or hazel loam, it will do 
alone ; but if a ftrong loam, fome fand and black peaty, 
boggy, or moorifh foil fhould be added. * Such foils 
fhould be laid in a heap fix winter months or more, and 
frequently turned over. Some plants, as aloes, mefembry- 
anthemums, ixias, and exotic liliaceous plants in general, 
require a {oil which is a degree lighter, and which does not 
retain the water, but lets it oats readily. A little coal- 
afhes at the bottom of each pot is ufeful in this view as well 
as others. 

Mott of the ericas, or heaths, and other beautiful plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope, from“America, and Botany 
Bay, delight and flourifh in this fort of earth, which comes 
neareft to their native foil: thus, the heaths like a black 
peat or moorifh foil ; and the others, that which is made a 
degree ftronger, with loamy earth intermixed with it. 

It is neceffary to keep the heads and every part clean 
from duit and other filth, by occafionally wafhing with 
water all the forts, which in moft is done by waterings 
aver their heads ; but in others, when very foul, by wafh- 
ing their leaves with a fponge and water, efpecially in winter, 
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This is often neceffary to the oranges and lemons, and other 
large-leafed kinds of plants that have been mentioned. 

here the heads of any of the fhrubby kinds are become 
very irregular or fhabby, the branches may be pruned 
fhorter or longer, as neceflary, in the early {pring months. 

And where any of the principal exotics affume a declining 
ftate, fuch as oranges, lemons, &c. or have thin, flraggling, 
weakly heads, or are apt to drop their leaves, it is proper 
either to fhift them wholly, or apply fome frefh earth to 
their roots, and then prune the heads moderately clofe in 
the early fpring, plunging them in a bark-pit under glaffes. 
The heat of the bark-bed fo greatly revives their growth, 
that they break forth into many ilrong new fhoots, and form 
handfome renewed full heads in the fummer feafon. 

While in the green-houfe, fome plants drop all their 
leaves, either by the effes of cold or over-watering, or 
fometimes by being kept too long in too dry a ftate, as fre- 
quently occurs in myrtles and geraniums, and fometimes 
oranges, lemons, and others; in which cafe it is proper in 
the {pring to prune the heads, fhortening the long itronge 
fhoots and branches, and to fhift them with balls into frefh 
earth, or, if not fhifted, to loofen the earth in the tops 
and fides of the pots, drawing out the loofened mould, and 
fupplying the place with frefh. They afterwards foon puth 
forth into young fhoots and leaves, and renew their heads 
with verdure. Sometimes. myrtles, geraniums, &c. in this 
flate, when headed, may, on being brought forth in the 
fummer, be drawn out of the pots, and plunged in the 
ground in a fheltered fituation, and watered in dry weather ; 
when they will fend their roots into the full earth and break 
forth ftrongly at top into young wood and foliage, and form 
full heads, being then re-potted with balls of earth to the 
roots. 

But the heads of green-houfe plants fhould never be 
clipped with garden-fhears, nor, by any mode of pruning, 
trimmed into any formal figure, as fometimes praétifed ; but 
every fort be let affume its own natural growth, only juft 
ufing the knife to regulate any very irregular or rambling 
fhoot or branch, ‘or to thin out fome where too much 
crowded, and to cut out the dead wood they may contain 
in any part of them. 

GREENLAND, in Geography, comprehends a penin- 
fula generally allowed to be attached to North America, 
and a number of detached iflands, fituated in high northern 
latitudes ; the former is called /Ve/? or O/d Greenland, and 
the latter Eaff or New Greenland, and more commonly 
Spitzbergen. 

Weft or Old Greenland, is now generally. believed to be a 
peniniula, connected in its north-weitern parts, hitherto 
unexplored, with America. he reafons alleged for fup- 
pofing that the N. W. fide is contiguous to America, and 
actually attached to it are the following: Davis’s ftrait, 
or Baftin’s bay, it is faid, becomes narrower and narrower 
towards 78° N. lat. ; the coait alfo, which in other places 
is very high towards the fea, gradually lowers northward ; 
and the tide, which at Statenhook, and even as far as 
Cockin’s found, in the 65th degree, rifes 18 feet at the 
new and full moon, decreafes fo much in the north above 
Difko, that in the 7oth degree it does not rife much above 
eight feet, and probably lofes itfelf entirely at lait. Hence 
captain Baffin gave up all hopes of finding a paflage into 
the South feas through Davis’s {flraits, and confequently 
concluded, that Greenland joined with America. The 
Greenlanders report, though much dependance cannot be 
laid upon their information, that the {trait at Jaft becomes 
fo narrow, that they can approach the other fide fo nearly, 
as to be able to call to the inhabitants, and ftrike a fith 
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from both fides at once: but they affirm, that a ftrong 
current runs from the north into the ftrait, which prevents 
their coming to one another. 

The name Greenland was given to the eaft fide of this ter- 
ritory many hundred years ago by the Norwegians and Ice- 
landers, who are faid to have firft difcovered it, becaufe its 
appearance was greener than that of Iceland. But this eatt fide, 
fometimes called O/d or of Greenland, is now almott totally 
unknown, becaufe fhips cannot navigate this coatt, on account 
of the great quantities of floating ice. Weft Greenland lies 
between the {traits of Davis and Frobifher, and Iceland, and 
is bounded on the,W. by Baffin’s bay, on the S. by Davis's 
ftrait, and on the E. by the northern part of the Atlantic 
ocean ; but itsnorthern boundaries are unknown. It reaches 
from the fouthernmoft point of Cape Farewell, and Staten- 
hook, in the 59th degree, on the right fide north-eaftward, 
towards Spitzbergen, to the 8oth degree ; and on the left 
fide oppofite to North America, N. W. and N. till about 
the 78th degree; the coaits having been fo far difcovered. 
Molt of the Greenlanders live from Statenhook te the 62d 
‘degree, or, as the inhabitants fay, in the fouth; but as no 
Yuropeans live there, thefe parts are imperfectly known. 
The interior of this dreary country is extremely mountain- 
ous, and fome of the mountains are fo high that they may 
be difcerned at the diftance of 40 or Go leagues. This is 
particularly the cafe with that which is the higheft mountain 
in the country, called ‘ Hiorte-tak,”? or ftag’s-horn. It 
has three branches or points, the moft lofty of which ferves 
as a fea-mark to navigators, and alfo as a weather-cage, for 
when a ftorm is approaching from the fouth, the fummit of 
this mountain is enveloped in a fmall mifly cloud. The 
hills androcks of thiscountry are covered with perpetual {now ; 
though the low lands on the fea-coalt are clothed with verdure 
in the fummer feafon. ‘The ice and fnow, like the glaciers of 
Switzerland, fill the elevated plains, and even many vallies. 
The coatt is indented with many bays and creeks that enter 
far into the land: and it is encompafled with innumerable 
largé and fmall iflands, and both vifible and imperceptible 
rocks. The fhore, however, is in many places inacceflible 
on account of the floating mountains of ice. This country 
is faid to have been difcovered by fome emigrants from Ice- 
land: the diftance, according to the beft maps, being about 
$° of longitude, in lat. 66’, or nearly 200 geographical 
miles, though fome maps reduce it to 5°, or not more than 
130 geographical miles. ‘The difcovery was accidentally 
made by Eric Raude, or the red-headed, who being exiled 
from Iceland on account of the murder of one of its chiefs, 
found this country ; and, coafting along the S. W. border, 
wintered at an agreeable ifland near a found, which he called 
Eric’s found. Having in the following year examined the 
main land, he returned in the third year to Iceland: and in 
order to induce the inhabitants of Iceland to accompany him 
he called it Greenland, expreffing its verdant appearance, 
and reprefented it as abounding with pafture, wood, and 
fifh. The effect of his reprefentation was fuch, that in the 
fucceeding year he was followed by twenty-five fhips full of 
colonifts, who had furnifhed themfelves richly with houfe- 
hold goods and cattle of all forts: however, only fourteen 
of thefe fhips arrived fafe: but in procefs of time more co- 
lonies flocked to Greenland, both on the eaft and weit fide, 
from Norway as well as Iceland. 'Torfwus, a native of 
Iceland, in his “ Groenlandia Antiqua,”’ dates the difcovery 
of Greenland in the year 982. But it has been inferred 
from a bull iffued by pope Gregory IV. in 835, and which 
commits the converfion of the northern nations, and in ex- 
prefs words, of the Icelanders and Greenlanders, to the firt 
northern apoftle Anfgarius, (if this bull be indeed authentic, ) 
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that Greenland muft have been difcovered and planted about 
the year 830, by the Icelanders and Norwegians. Leif, 
the fon of Eric Raude, is faid to have made a voyage to 
Norway, A.D. 999, to give the king, Olaus Tryggefon, 
an account of the new colony in Greenland ; and this king, 
having juit renounced heathenifm, converted Leif, and per- 
fuaded him to be baptized, and to take with him to Green- 
land a prieft, for the converfion of the inhabitants. Upon 
his return his father was induced to embrace Chriftianity, 
and the reft of the colony followed his example. In the 
year 1122 they chofe Arnold, a Norwegian, for their 
bithop; and he fixed his epifcopal refidence at Gardar. In 
the year 1261, they, and the Icelanders, fubjeCted them- 
felves voluntarily under the Norwegian {ceptre; and from 
that time they were governed by a king’s deputy from Nor- 
Way, according to the laws of Iceland; and when an arch- 
bithopric was ereéted at Drontheim in Norway, the Green- 
land bifhops became fuffragans to this metropolitan. The 
intercourfe between this colony in Greenland and Norway. 
continued, with little interruption, till the beginning of the 
15th century ; the laft of 17 bifhops being appointed in the 
year 1406. During this period the Greenland trade is faid 
to have been very confiderable ; and it is very probable that 
they exported a large quantity of flefh, butter, cheefe, fifh, 
train, and pelts, chiefly by means of foreign fhips; for 
though the Norwegian fettlers in Greenland, upon their firit 
eftablifhment, failed in their own veffels from Iceland and 
Norway to this country, they afterwards very much negle&t- 
ed navigation. After the period above-mentioned Green- 
land feems to have been little regarded, and its intercourfe 
with other countries almoft wholly ceafed. In order to ac- 
count for this fudden change of condition, it fhould be 
contidered, that the firft fettlers were very much haraffed by 
the natives, who were a barbarous and favage people, and 
who refembled, in their cuftoms, garb, and appearance, the 
Efquimaux found about Hudfon’s bay. Thefe people were 
denominated “ Skrellings,” or ‘¢ Korralit,’” an appellation 
affumed by the Efquimaux. The Danifh Chronicle, a 
work written in verfe, and, indeed, of doubtful authority, 
though cited by Torfzeus, informs us, that certain Armenians 
were firft driven hither by a ftorm, and that from hence 
they peopled Nerway and America, and that many tribes 
were found in Greenland, who were governed by different 
chiefs. The Skrellings, it is fuppofed, and not without 
fome degree of probability, firft came to Greenland in the 
14th century, not from the eaft out of Europe, but from 
the weft out of North America. But their origin is traced 
to the N. E. regions of Great Tartary, between the Ice- 
fea (mare glaciale) and Mungolia. ‘They firft came into 
Tartary, after the great difpertion of the nations, and were 
driven on further and further by imperious or more potent 
nations that followed them, till at laft they were compelled 
to withdraw into the remoteft corner of 'Tartary near Kam- 
fkatka, and from hence they migrated to America; extend- 
ing themfelves round the S.E. part of Hudfon’s bay, or 
through Canada as far as the North fea: and here, it is fup- 
pofed, they were firtt found by the Norwegians in the 11th 
century. Dreading and wifhing to avoid the moleftatior 
which they fuffered from the other Indians, thefe fugitives 
retreated northwards, till, probably, in the rgth century, 
they either croffed Davis's {traits in their boats, from Cape 
Walfingham, in the 66th degree, to the South-bay in Green- 
land, which can be f{carcely 60 leagues wide ; or elfe they 
went higher up by Baffin’s bay, and f@ came down onthe 
parts where the Norwegians formerly had their habitations, 
firft on the welt fide, and then by degrees round to the eait. 
Thefe Skrellings are fuppofed to have exterminated the Ice- 
5B land 
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Jand.and Norwegian fettlers who. inhabited the weftern dif- 
trict, in the 14th century; after they had been previoufly 
diminifved in number, or very much enfeebled by a pefti- 
lence, which raged about the year 1350. On this occafion 
the Norwegians were driven from the weft to the eaft fide, 
fo that the weftern parts of Greenland were wholly occupied 
by thefe Skrzllings. Some of them blended themfelves with 
their conquerors, and others of them receded farther north- 
wards into the inlets between the mountains, The ancient 
fettlement contained feveral churches and monafteries, from 
which it would feem that the colony extended over about 
200 miles in the fouth-eaftern extremity. On the weft fome 
tuins of churches have been alfo difcovered. In the eaftern 
diflriG, as we have reafon to imagine, there are fome re- 
mains of the ancient colony, though no intercourfe can be 
maintained between the inhabitants of both fides of the 
gountry, on account of high mountains, perpetually covered 
with fnow, which feparate the two parts of Greenland ; 
and the navigation from one to the other is impeded by the 
rnountains of ice, that are driven fouthward from Spitzber- 
fen, or Fait Greenland. From authentic records we can 
derive little information that is fatisfaétory, or upon which 
we canrely. From fome of the moft credible we learn, that 
Greenland was divided into two difiricts, called * Welt 
Bygd,” and “ Ealt Bygd;” the former contained four 
parifhes, and 100 villages; but the latter was more flourifh- 
ing, as it is nearer to Iceland, and was fooner fettled, and 
alfo more frequented by Norwegian navigators. ‘The co- 
Tony that firft fettled in the ealt, of which we have already 
given an account, is faid to have comprehended, in ancient 
times, 12 extenfive parifhes, 120 villages, a bifhop’s fee, and 
two monafteries. The prefent inhabitants of the weftern dif- 
triG are feparated from thofe of the eaft by impaflable deferts 
‘and mountains, fo that they know little of one another ; 
excepting that the eaftern Greenlanders are thought by 
thofe of the weft to be a cruel and barbarous nation, that 
deftroy and eat all ftrangers that fall into their hands. For 
about a century after the ceflation of intercourfe between 
the Greenlanders and other nations, they were very mnch 
fieclected ; all the attempts made by the kings of Denmark 
to explore the eaftern diftri€t having mifcarried. At length, 
in the year 1578, Frederic II. fent the famous navigator, 
Magnus Henningfen, who, having encountered much danger 
from ftorms ard ice, and gained fight of land, was obliged to 
return, probably on account of fome unfounded apprehenfions 
which deterred him from proceeding farther. About two 
years before this event, viz. in 1576, queen Elizabeth fent out 
Martin Frobifher to finda N. W. paffage to China; he dif- 
covered land, which he named ‘ meta incognita,’ and par- 
ticularly the ftraits which bear his name ; and traded with the 
Indians, On his return he brought with him a black ftone, 
from which gold was extraéted. In the year 1578 he was 
fent out again with a view of eftablifhing a colony in Green- 
land, but he returned, after a ftormy paffage and feverai 
difatters, with as much of the mineral earth or ore as he 
could procure, and the defign was never profecuted. T'ro- 
bifher was followed, in the year 1585, by John Davis, who 
failed as high as N. lat. 64° 15!, i. e. to Ball’s river, where 
he landed and traded with the natives. Then, and in the two 
following years, he difcovered the coafts of America as high 
as the 7oth degree, and gave the {traits his own name. In the 
year 1605, Chriltian 1V., king of Denmark, fent the Dan- 
ih admiral Godfke Lindenow, accompanied by John Knight, 
an Englifh mariner, to reconnoitre the coats of Greenland : 
the ishubitants on the weft fide were found to be much 
wilder than thofe on the eal fide, nor did they at all refemble 
ne another in their language, drefs, and manners. Voyages 
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of a fimilar nature were repeated, but no permanént advan- 
tage refulted from them, 

At length, in the year 1721, a pious clergyman of Norway, 
Hans Egede, having long lamented the wretched condition 
of the Greenlanders, through the want of religious inftruc- 
tion, as well as a variety of worldly comforts, and having 
projected, from the year 1708, fchemes for their relief, with- 
out effeét, determined to relinquith his church preferment, 
and to make a voyage to Greenland, with a view of accom- 
plithing his benevolent intentions. After having collected a 
capital of about 2000/., by various fubf{criptions, and ob- 
tained from the king an appointment of miffionary, with the 
yearly falary of 60/., befides a prefent of 4o/. towards his 
equipment, Mr. Egede placed himfelf at the head of a 
colony of 40 perfons, and failed for Greenland. Thefe ad- 
venturers, having paffed Statenhook, encountered many dan- 
gers from ftorms and ice, happily landed at Ball’s river, 
N. lat. 64°, on an ifland near Kangek, which they called 
after the name of the fhip in which they had failed, * Haa- 
bats-Oe,” i. e. Hope ifland. They were hofpitably re- 
ceived by the natives, and Mr. Egede took great pains, by 
his condefcending attention, and by the afliduity with which 
he communicated to them religious inftruation, to conciliate 
their friendly attachment. He alfo took great pains to ac- 
quaint himfelf with the language of the country, and to dif- 
cover the beft places for hunting and fifhing, fo as moft 
effe€tually to ferve the convenience of the colony. He made 
repeated attempts for exploring the eaftern fide of the coun- 
try, and for difcovering Frobifher’s ftraits, but the wind and 
ice rendered his efforts unfuccefsful. Asa miffionary, he 
difcharged the truft which he had undertaken with fingular 
fidelity, diligence, and zeal, and having continued in this in- 
hofpitable region till the year 1736, he returned to Denmark 
with a debilitated conftitution. He was foon after appoint- 
ed fuperintendent of the miffion in Greenland, with a falary 
of 100/. per annum, and was ordered to found a feminary of 
ftudents and orphans, whom he was to inftrué in the Green- 
land Janguage, and who were to fupply a fucceflion of miffion- 
aries and catechiits. He fpent his latter years in a recefs 
with his daughter, on the ifland of Fualfter, and there clofed 
his life of fervice and honour, November 5th, 1758, in the 
734 year of hisage. ‘T’o himand to his fon, Paul Egede, we 
are indebted for the moft ample and authentic account of 
modern Greenland. The example of Mr. Egede has been 
finee followed by {everal miffionaries, particularly from among 
the Moravians, whofe principal fettlements were at Kangek, 
New Herrnhuth, and Lichtenfels. From Mr. Egede we 
learn that the moit praCticable method of reaching the eaftern 
part of Greenland will be to coa{t north about in imal] veffels, 
between the great flakes of ice and the fhore; the Green- 
landers having always declared, that the currents, which 
rufh from the bays and inlets, and run fouth-weftward along 
the fhore, hinder the ice from adhering to the land, fo that 
there is always a channel open, through which veffels of 
fmall burden may pafs, efpecially if lodges were built at 
convenient diftances on the fhore, tor the accommodation and 
direction of the adventurers. ‘The part of the country that 
is now vifited by the Danes and Norwegians, lies between the 
64th and 68th degrees of N. latitude, and fo far the climate 
is found to be temperate. We are told, however, that the 
country is inhabited as far as 76°; but the Danifh and 
Moravian fettlements are chiefly in the fouth-weit, though 
at one time there appears to have been a factory as far north 
as 73°. 

is the fummer, from the end of May to the middle of 
September, the weather is warm and comfortable, when the. 
wind blows from the eait: though violent ftorms then occur, 

and 
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and the fogs on the fea-coafl are infalubrious. The land near 
the ihore exhibits a pleafing verdure, but the inland moun- 
tains are perpetually covered with ice and fnow. Beyond the 
68th degree of latitude the cold is very intenfe, fo that the 
rocks ofter burft by the froft; and towards the end of 
Auguft, the whole coat is covered with ice, which never 
thaws till April or May, and fometimes not tll the latter 
end of June. The prodigious mafles of ice that furround 
the whole coaft exhibit an appearance, in calm weather, no 
lefs dazzling than dreadful, by the refleCtion of the fun- 
beams in its variety of colours; but when the wind blows 
and the waves are lifted up in mountain billows, thefe maffes 
of ice dafhing againft one another occafion fhocks that 
make the obferver tremble. Thunder and lightning feldom 
occur in Greenland, but the “urora Borealis has frequent 
and brilliant appearances. At the time of new and full 
moon, the tide rifes and falls upon this coaft about three 
fathoms, and the {prings and fountains on fhore rife and fall 
with the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

The foil of Greenland refembles that of other mountain- 
ous countries, the hills being barren, and the vallies and low 
grounds, efpecially near the fea, rich and fruitful. It is, for 
the meft part, unfertile clay or fand. But whatever is faid of 
the fertility of Greenland is applicable only to that part which 
lies between the Goth and 65th degrees of latitude. The moft 
northern parts are totally deititute of herbs and plants. ‘This 
country is faid to have formerly produced a great number of 
cattle, and to have exported confiderable quantities of butter 
and cheefe to Norway. Some parts of the country yielded 
excellent wheat, and the oaks that grew in it were fo large as 
to furnifh acorns as big as apples. In its prefent ftate, however, 
though fome oaks remain, and the traces of ploughed land 
are perceivable, Greenland is deftitute both of corn and 
eattle; but its palture is good, and if the foil were properly 
cultivated, it would probably yield grain. It produces ex- 
cellent turnips and coleworts. The fides of the mountains 
near the bays are clothed with wild thyme, of powerful fra- 
grance. The country abounds alfo with many other plants, 
and among its fruits we may reckon juniper-berries, blue- 
berries, bilberries, and bramble-bewries. 

The animals which are moit abundant, are rein-deer, dogs 
refembling wolves, (fee Doa,) arétic foxes, and white or 
polar bears. Hares of different colours are common, but they 
are fmaller than tlofe of Denmark and Norway. The walrus, 
and five kinds of feals, frequent the fhores. Here are found 
alfo ravens in great numbers, eagles of a very large fize, 
falcons, and other birds of prey, and likewife a linnet, which 
warbles very melodioufly. Whales, fword-fifh, porpoifes, 
&c., abound on the coaits; and alfo halybut, turbot, cod, 
haddock, &c. The fpecies of infects exceed go. The more 
dubious animals, which are faid to inhabit thefe feas, are the 
mermaids, fea-ferpents, and krakens. The polar bears, feals, 
and manati, fays Pennant, (Artic Zoology,) were origin- 
ally natives of thefe countries. The other quadrupeds found 
their way here from either Hudfon's bay or Labrador, on 
the iflands of ice. ‘The artic fox found the fame kind of 
conveyauce from Greenland to Iceland as it did with the 
rein-deer to Spitzbergen. To the latt was wafted, probably 
from Labrador, the common weatel, the red or common fox, 
and the moufe, which miffed Greenland, but ttocked Iceland ; 
andthe common bat, which was originally tempeft driven to 
the latter from Norway ; the wolverene and varying hare 
never reached farther than Greenland. ‘This, fays Pennant, 
feems the progrefs of quadrupeds in the frigid zone, as high 
as land is found. 

Greenland is thought to contain many mines of metal. 
Yo the fouthward of the Danifh colony are fome appear- 


ances of a mine of copper; Mr. Egede once received a lump 
of ore from one of the natives, and here he found calamine 
of a yellow colour. Crantz obferves, that the higheft 
mountains of this country are on the weft fide, and the rocks 
are full of clefts, commonly perpendicular, and feldom 
wider than half a yard, filled with {par, quartz, talc, and 
garnets. The rocks are generally rather vertical or fome- 
what inclined, confifting of granite, with fome fand-itone and 
lapis olaris. Crantz alfo mentions micaceous fchiftus, coarfe 
marble, and ferpentine ; with afbeftos and amianthus, cryf- 
tals, and black fchorl. It is faid that Auate of argill, anew 
fub{tance, has been recently found in Greenland ; and this is 
perhaps the foft tranfparent ftone of Crantz. The lapis 
olaris is of fingular utility in Greenland, and the north of 
America, as it ts ufed for lamps and culinary utenfils. 

The prefent inhabitants of the weftern coaft of Green- 
land, and who are the defcendants of the ancient Skrellings, 
whom we have already mentioned, and who exterminated the 
Iceland colony, very much refemble the American Samoieds 
and Laplanders in their perfons, complexions, and way of 
life. They are without doubt a branch of the Efgquimaux of 
Labrador, who fled that country, and peopled Greenland. 
They are fhort, brawny, and inclined to corpulency ; with 
broad faces, flat nofes, thick lips, black hair and eyes, and 
a yellowifh tawny complexion. They are for the moft part 
vigorous and healthy, but very fhort-lived, few reaching the 
grand climacteric, and many dying in their infancy, and in 
the prime of their youth. ‘The fharpnefs of the wind, and 
the glare of the fnow, render them fubjeG to a diforder of 
the eyes. They are alfo afflicted with the leprofy ; and 
thofe who inhabit the northern parts are miferably tor- 
mented with dyfenteries, rheums and pulmonary diforders, 
boils, and epilepfy. The {mall-pox in 1734 made dreadful 
havock among thefe people, who have no aid from medicine, 
and who depend merely on their « Angekoks,” or con- 
jurers. The Greenlanders, with regard to their conftitu- 
tional temperament and difpofition, are cold, phlegmatic, 
indolent, and dull of apprehenfion ; but quiet, order y, and 
good-humoured. They live peaceably together ; and have 
every thing incommon, without ftrife and animofity ; and te 
ftrangers they are civil and hofpitable. They never wath 
themfelves with water, but lick their paws like the cat, and 
then rub their faces with them. They eat after their dogs 
without wafhing their difhes ; devour the lice which devour 
them; and even lick the fweat, which they {crape off from 
their faces with their knives. The women wath themfelves 
with their own urine, under a notion that it makes their hair 
to grow; and in the winter-time immediately expofe thems 
felves to the air, that the liquor may freeze upon their {kin. 

In their general habit and manner they are intolerably 
filthy. In times of fearcity they fubfift on pieces of old 
fkin, reeds, fea-weed, and a root called «€ tughoronet,”’ 
dreffed with train oi] and fat. The dung of rein-deer taken 
from the inteftines, the entrails of partridges, and all forts of 
offals, are counted dainties among thefe favages ; and of the 
{crapings of feal-fkins they make delicate pancakes. The 
Danith provifions were at firft taited by them with difguit 
and abhorrence; but they are now become fond of bread 
and butter, though they flill retain an averfion to tobacco 
and {pirituous liquors. The Greenlanders in common con. 
tent themfelves with one wife, who is condemned to drud- 
gery, and liable to be divorced at the pleafure of the hufband. 
Perfons of fuperior rank and qualities are, however, indulged 
with a plurality of wives. Their young women ate generally 
chatte and bafhful; neverthelefs, at fome of their fratts the 
men retire with the wives of their neighbours for licentious 
amours. Theirfuperititious cuftoms are nmumerable ; e.g. when 
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a woman is in labour, the goffips hold a chamber-pot over 
her head, as a charm to haften the delivery ; and when a 
child is a year old, the mother licks and flabbersit all over, 
to render it, as fhe irnagines, more {trong and hardy. ‘Their 
'cloaths are made of the {kins of rein-deer, feals, and birds. 
The men wear their hair fhort, commonly hanging down 
from the crown of their hedd on every fide, and iquared off 
at their foreheads. Some cut it off as high as their poll. But 
it would bea reproach to a woman to cut off her hair, 
which is never done except in cafes of the deepeit mourning, 
or if they refolve never to marry. All the Greenlanders 
fpeak the fame language, though different dialects prevail 
in different parts of the country. Some few words are pro- 
bably the relics of the old Norwegian ; but thefe excepted, 
their language feems to haye no affinity in ¢tymology, de- 
clenfion, or fignification, with any of the Northern, ‘Tarta- 
rian, or Indian languages, as far as they are known, to us; 
but we muft except the language of the Efquimaux in La- 
brador, who feem, as we have already faid, to be one people 
with the Greenlanders. Their great number of polyfyllables, 
and of repeatedly combined words, make their language very, 
Intricate. Neverthelefs, it abounds fo much with words, 
that the Greenlanders, like the Chimefe Tartars, have a 
proper word for every object or art that requires the leaft 
diltinétion. Befides, their words are varied and declined 
with fuch different modifications, yet according to a fixed 
rule with few exceptions, end are attended with prefixes and 
fuffixes, far more than the Hebrew, that the language is net 
only graceful, but plain and unequivocal. Moreover, they 
join many words together, as we have already faid, hike the 
North Americans, fo that they can exprefs themfelves very 
concifely and yet fignificantly. Some of our letters are 
wanting in their language, and they never begin a word with 
B, D, F, G, L, R, or Z. They feldom join many con- 
fonants together, and never at the beginning of a fyllable. 
The accent, upon which much depends, muit be laid upon 
the proper fyllable, commonly the laft ; and the Green- 
landers, efpecially the women, accompany many words, not 
only with a particular accent, but with a certain fignificant 
afpeét, which is neceffary to be regarded in order to afcertain 
their meaning. They have but few adjectives, and thefe are 
moftly participles; they are placed after the fubitantive, 
which always begins the fentence. Subitantives, as well as 
verbs, have fingular, dual, and plural numbers, but no gen- 
ders, and they want no article. The dual and plural are 
formed according to the different termination of the word, 
with few exceptions. The declenfions are eafy ; the geni 
tive has at the end a J, or if a vowel follows, an m, either 
by addition or change; and the reft of the cafes have a pre- 
polition affixed to them. The pronouns are not placed be- 
fore the word, but one or two of its letters are attached to 
it at the end, andin different ways according to the different 
numbers. They have only five prepofitions, which are not 
fet before the nouns, as in other languages, but at the end, 
and again are varied in declining. ‘The verbs have been 
divided into five conjugations, according to their termina- 
tions. They have three tenfes, the prefent, preterperfect, and 
future ; and they have fix moods, the indicative, imperative, 
permiffive, conjunétive, and infinitive. The Greenlanders 
have no verbs deponent nor paflive, but the latter are formed 
from the active by fome adjunétion. They have feveral 
clafles of adverbs, like other nations; but their numerals are 
few, fo that they can fcarcely count five; but in order to 
arrive at 20, they count the fingers of both hands and the 
toes of both feet. If they want to proceed farther, they 
begin again with their fingers and toes. They tack their 
conjunctions to the end of a word, as the Latins do their 


que; and they do not want interjeétions. © Their fyntax is 
fimple and natural; the capital word ftands in the front, 
and the reit follow in order according to their importance, 
Their ityle or mode of {peaking isnotat all hyperbolical, pom- 
pous, or bombait, like that of the orientals, but fimple and 
natural; yet they are fond of fimilitudes and metaphors. 
Their poetry has neither rhyme nor meafure ; but it confifts 
of {hort periods ; which, however, are fung to acertain time 
and cadence. 

The Greenlanders have no traditions of the moft memo- 
rable events of their anceftors in heroic fongs, as other nations 
have, who pofiefs no written records. All they can fay of 
their progenitors is, that they were brave feal-catchers, 
and that they killed the old Norwegians. Yet in their fatiri- 
cal fongs, to which they are much addiGed, they are more 
acute. They are well verfed in genealogy, and can often 
trace their pedigree as far back as ten of their progenitors, 
together with all the collateral branches. Their imperfeét 
arithmetic we have already noticed. Of writing they have 
no conception. On their firit acquaintance with Euro- 
peans, they were frightened by {peaking paper. In chro- 
nology, they reckon their years by winters, and their days 
by nights. ‘They are not learned enough to fix the equi- 
noxes, but they can guefs at the winter folflice, within a 
few days by the fun-beams upon the rocks; and then they 
celebrate their new year by a fun-feaft. From hence they 
reckon three full moons to the fpring, and then they move 
from their winter honfes into tents. In the fourth moon, 
i. e. in April, they know that the {mall birds make their ap- 
pearance, and the ravens lay eggs. In the fifth their 
angmarfet, and the feals with their young ones give joy to their 
coaits by their revolutionary vifit. In the fixth the eider-fowls 
breed. When they lofe the moon in the bright fummer nights, 
they carry on their calendar partly by the growth of eider- 
fowls, and fize and fhape of the feals, and partly by the 
fhining of the fun on the dial of the rocks and mountains; 
fo that they exactly tell when the feals, fifhes, and birds will 
arrive in flocks and fhoals here and there, and when it js time 
to repair to the winter-houfes, in which they generally fhel- 
ter themfelves foon after Michaelmas. They divide the day 
according to the ebb and flood, and the night by the nifing 
and fetting of certain ftars. They think the globe’ of the 
earth ftands upon poits, which are fo rotten with age, that 
they often crack 3 and that they would have funk long ago;. 
if they had not been kept in contlant repair by the Ange- 
koks, who fometimes bring back a piece of rotten wood as 
an evidence of their important fervice. Their altronomy 
makes the firmament to reft on a lofty pointed hill in the 
north, and on that centre it performs its revolutions. But 
this fpecimen.is fufficient. . When it thunders, two women 
are ftretching and flapping a dried feal-fkin, and the thunder 
is occafioned by that rattle. The myftery of the Aurora 
Borealis is unrayelled by the fouls of the dead frifking at a 
dance or a foot-ball. The rains are the overflowings of the 
celeflial refervoirs ; and if the banks fheuld break, the {ky 
would fall down. Such is their meteorology! In medicine 
and furgery they are no lefs ignorant than in the other 
{ciences, ; . 

When a Greenlander is in the confli&ts of death, they ar- 
ray him in his beft cloaths and boots, and bend his legs up 
to his hips, probably that his grave may be the fhorter. 
After death, they filently bowel bas for a fhort hour, and 
next prepare for his burial. The corpfe, being wrapped and 
fewed up in the man’s beft feal or deer-fkin, is laid in the 
burying place, covered with a fkin, and alfo with fome green. 


fods, and finally with heaps of great broad flones to keep. off 


the birds. and foxes. Near the burying {pat they depofit 
the 
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the kajak and darts of the departed, and the tools he daily 
ufed; or if the deceafed was a woman, her knife and fewing 
implements, that they might not be defiled by them, or for- 
row too much on their account, or becaufe they fhould want 
them in another world. After the interment, thofe who at- 
tended the proceffion, betake themfelves to the houfe of 
mourning : then the men fit filent for fome time with their 
elbows leaning upon their knees, and their heads between 
their hands; while the women lie proftrate upon their faces 
on the ground, and foftly weep and fob. Then the neareit 
‘relation pronounces an eulogy, reciting the good qualities of 
the deceafed, and at every period deploring his lofs with 
loud crying and weeping. After this mournful ditty, the 
women continue their lamentations in a tremendous howl. 
‘This kind of mourning is continued for a week or a fort- 
night.. The howling is after intervals renewed, and pro- 
longed for fome weeks, and in fome cafes for a whole 
year. 

As for the religion, or rather the fuperitition of the an- 
cient Greenlanders, they are reported to be fuch grofs ido- 
laters as to worfhip the fun, and facrifice to the devil, that 
he might forward, or at leaft not hinder, their hunting and 
fifhing. -The firft miffionaries, however, conceived that the 
Greenlanders had no kind of religion or idolatrous worfhip ; 
and that there was net any obfervable trace of their enter- 
taining any conception of a Divine Being. Others, however, 
have thought, with greater reafon, that a faint idea of the 
Divine Being lay concealed in the minds of thefe people, 
becaufe they directly affented without any objection to the 
doétrine of God and his attributes. Among the Greenland- 
ers, different opinions are entertained concerning the foul of 
man; fome fuppofing that it is material or corporeal, and 
others that it is a fpiritual effence, different from the body, 
and all material fubftances, and capable of furviving after 
death. They feem to have fome confufed and indiftin& no- 
tions of a future {tate ; of the place whichis to be the final 
abode of good men; and of the nature of their reward. 
‘The mott itupid Greenlanders, it is faid, conceive a horror 
at the thoughts of the entire annihilation of the foul. They 
place their hell in the fubterraneous regions, which are de- 
void of light and heat, and filled with perpetual terror and 
anxiety. The Greenlanders fpeak of other fuperior and in- 
ferior {pirits, befides the foul of man, which bear fome re- 
femblance to the major and minor gods of the ancient hea- 
thens. Of the firft rank there are only two ; a good fpirit 
and a bad one. Belides the great {pirits to an audience 
with whosn an Angekok only can be admitted, there are 
other leffer {pirits in all the elements. 

The Greenlanders believe in apparitions, of the ghofts of 
the deceafed. The «* Angekoks’’ are their forcerers or di- 
viners, to whom peculiar privileges and honours belong. 
Although the Greenlanders have neither religion nor govern- 
ment, they are free from many of the grofler vices, which 
may be found among perfons much more enlightened than 
themfelves. 

The traffic of the Greenlanders is very fimple and concife, 
and is carried on altogether by barter. "They very rarely 
cheat, or take the advantage of one another, much lefs fteal, 
which they reckon infamous; but they glory in over-reach- 
ing, or robbing an European, becaufe they think it is a 
proof of their fuperior wit and ingenuity. Their traffic is 
carried on partly among themfelves, and partly with fa¢tors 
and feamen. Wherever there is a great affembly, or rendez- 
vous of Greenlanders, as at a dancing match, or the fun- 
feaft in winter, there are always fome that expofe their wares 
to view, and announce publicly what goods they want in 
exchange. As thofe inthe fouth have no whales, and thofe 


in the north no wood, many boats of the Greenlanders coaft 
every fummer out of the fouth, and even from the eaft fide 
of the land, and proceed from two to four hundred leagues, 
as far as Difko, with their kajaks and women’s boats, and 
the tackle and implements belonging to them, and barter 
wood for the horns of the unicorn fifh, teeth, bones, whale- 
bones, and whale’s finews, and part of thefe they truck on 
their return home. In thefe voyages they take with them 
their whole family and fubftance ; and fometimes form a 
new fettlement in the courfe of their voyage. The Green- 
landers vend their fox and feal-fkins, and efpecially their 
blubber, to agents or factors, and receive in return iron points 
for their darts, knives, lock-faws, gimblets, chiffels, and few- 
ing needles ; alfo, {triped linen and cotton, kerfeys, woollen 
ftockings and caps, handkerchiefs, chefts or boxes, wooden 
dithes, pewter plates, copper kettles, looking-glaffes, combs, 
ribbons, and all forts of toys for children. ‘They are fondett 
of buying {nuff, alfo guns, powder, and fhot ; tobacco, 
which they ufe only as fnuff, ferves inftead of {mall money 
with them. Indeed, they expe a little tobacco for every 
fervice they perform. i 

The aflembly for dancing, and the fun-feaft above-men= 
tioned, are not religious acts or ceremonies, but’ mere {ports 
and amufements. ‘The fun-feaft is kept at the winter folf- 
tice, to rejoice at the return of the fun, and the renewal of 
good hunting and fithing weather. For this purpofe they 
aflemble all over the country in large parties, and treat one 
another in the beft manner they are able. When they have 
gorged themfelves with food, they rife up to play and to 
dance. The means of intoxication they do not poflefs, and 
drink only water. Their only mufical inftrument is the 
drum, which is beaten to common mufical time. The mufic 
and dancing are accompanied with a fong in honour of feal- 
catching, and fuch kinds of exploits; the performer extols 
the noble deeds of his anceftors, and exprefies his joy at the 
return of the fun’ in the hemifphere, Every ftanza of his 
ode is accompanied by- the auditory. The following is a 
fpecimen of a complete cantata ; the fecond and fourth lines 
exprefiing the chorus = 


«© The welcome fun returns again, 
Amana ajah, ajah, ah-hu! 
And brings us weather fine and fair,. 
£mna ajah, ajah, ah-hu!”? 


Such dancing meetings are appointed at other feafons of 
the year, when they have leifure to attend them. It is 
fomewhat fingular, and deferves mention, that they: decide 
their quarrels by finging and dancing, and they call this a 
«¢ Singing Combat.’? A Greenlander, who conceives him- 
felf injured, compofes a fatirical poem, and repeats it fo 
often with finging and dancing, till his domeftics, and pars 
ticularly the women, are able to remember it. He then 
publifhes a challenge that he will fight a duel with his anta- 
gonilt, not with aiword but with a feng. 

The refpondent appears in the appointed place; when the 
accufer begins to pronounce his fatire to the beat of the 
drum, and his party join with repeating “ Amna ajah,’’ 
which occafions laughter among the attendants. 

The defendant then retorts in the fame manner, and the 
laugh changes fides; the plaintiff again renews the fame 
kind of affault. The whole body of attendants conititute 
the jury, and confer the laurel on the vitor, and afterwards 
the two contending parties are the bett friends. 

The Greenlanders are employed through the whole year 
in fifhing or hunting. At fea they puriue whales, morfes,, 
feals, fifh for food, and fea-fowl. On fhore they hunt the 
rein-deer in different parts of the country. And they have 
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methods peculiar to themfelves, and corref{ponding imple- 
ments, for accomplifhing their objects both by fea and land; 
which we fhall not here deferibe. The Greenland canoe, or 
« kaiak,” like that in Nova Zembla and Hudfon’s bay, is 
about three fathoms in length, pointed at both ends, and 
3 of a yardin breadth. It is conftruéted of thin rafts 
faftened together with the finews of animals, and covered 
with drefled feal-fkin, both above and below, fo that only a 
circular hole is left in the middle, large enough to admit the 
body of one man. Into this the Greenlander thrufls himfelf 
up to the wailt, and faftens the fkin fo tight about him that 
no water can enter. Thus fecured, and armed with a paddle 
broad at both ends, he ventures out to fea in the moft 
itormy weather to catch feals and fea-fowl; and if he is 
overfet, he can eafily raife himfelf by means of his paddle. 
The “ kone-boat’”’ is made of the fame materials, but more 
durable ; and fo large, that it will contain 50 perfons with 
all their tackle, baggage, and provifions. It 1s fitted with 
a malt, which carries a triangular fail made of the mem- 
branes and entrails of feals, and is managed without the help 
of braces and bowlines. Thefe kones are flat-bottomed, 
and fometimes 60 feet in length. They are left to the con- 
duct of the women, who are obliged to do all the drudgery, 
ineluding even the building and repairing of their houfes, 
while the men are wholly employed in preparing their hunt- 
ing implements and fifhing-tackle. : ' ; 

Greenland is a country very thinly inhabited. In winter 
they live in houfes and in fummer in tents. The houfes are 
con{truéted of ftones, on a iteep rock, with layers of earth 
and fods between them. On thefe walls they reft the beam, 
or conneted beams, for the length of the houfe, being from 
4 to 12 fathom ; and over thefe they lay the rafters, with 
{mall wood between them; the whole is covered with bil- 
berry-bufhes, and then with turf, with fine earth on the top, 
Their houfes have neither door nor chimney ; the ufe of both 
being fupplied by a vaulted paffage made of {tone and earth, 
entering through the middle of the houfe. The walls are 
hung on the infide with old worn tent and boat fkins, 
faftened with nails made of the ribs of feals ; and the roof 
is covered with them on the outfide. In thefe huts, fo con- 
ftru@ted, they are guarded from wind, damp, and cold. 
The floor is divided into feveral apartments, feparated by 
fkins, according to the number of families for which it is 
defigned. On thefe floors they fleep on pelts ; and they 
commonly fit in them all day long, the women cooking and 
fewing, and the men carving their tackle and tools. On 
the front wall of the houte are feveral {quare windows, about 
two feet in fize, made of feal’s guts and halibut’s maws, and 
fewed fo neat and tight, that the wind and {now are kept 
out, and the light let in. Thefe huts are well warmed with 
fires, and lighted by means of lamps filled with train oil, 
and furnifhed with mofs mftead of a wick, which burns fo 
bright that the houfe is both lighted and warmed by it. 
Over the lamp is fufpended a baftard-marble kettle, in which 
they boil all their meat; and over this again is a wooden 
rack, on which they lay their wet cloaths and boots to dry. 
On the outfide of their dwelling-houfe they have their little 
ftore-houfes, in which they lay up their little ftock of flefh, 
fifh, train oil, and dried herrings ; and clofe by their ftore- 
houfes they lay their boats, with their bottoms upwards, 
under which they hang their hunting and fifhing tackle and 
their fkins) Their fummer tents are made with poles, put 
together in a conical form, covered on the infide with rein- 
deer fkins, and on the outfides with feal-fkins, doubled, or 
fo drefled that the rain cannot penetrate them. Crantz’s 
Hiftory of Greenland, vol. i. 

GREENLAND, LEajl, or Spit/berger, was fermerly con- 


fidered as part of the continent of Weft Greenland, but it 
is now known to be a colleétion or group of iflands, varying 
in their extent, and lying between 76° 46’ N. lat. the lati- 
tude of the South Cape, and 80° 30', the northernmoft 
point of the Seven iflands, and between g° and 23’ E. long. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, who firft difcovered land in this 
high northern latitude, A.D. 1553, called it Groenland ; 
conceiving it to be part of the wettern continent. It was 
afterwards vifited, A.D. 1595, by William Barentz and 
John Cornelius, two Dutchmen, who claimed the honour 
of the firft difcovery, and called the country ‘ Spitfbergen,’? 
or fharp mountains from the numerous fharp pointed and 
rocky mountains which they obferved in it; and in order 
to afcertain their own claims, they pretended that this was 
not the country difcovered by fir Hugh Willoughby, which 
in the maps and charts delineated by the Hollanders was 
denominated ‘¢ Willoughby land,” though no fuch land 
ever exifted. It is moreover faid, that before the voyage 
of thefe Dutchmen, an Englifh navigator, whofe name was 
Stephen Burrows, had coafted along a defolate country 
from 78° to 80° 11! N. lat. which muit have been Spittber- 
gen. This country was alfo vifited at different times by 
navigators, who were employed in exploring a paflage to 
the Eaft Indies by the north-pole; a project which was 
fuggeited and ftrongly recommended by Robert Thorne, 
a merchant of Briftol, as early as the year 1527. Bourne, 
in his * Regiment of the Sea,’’ written about the year 1577, 
mentions this as one of the five ways to Cathay, and feems- 
to admit the pra¢ticability of it from a miftaken notion of the 
mildnefs of the climate near the pole, owing to the conftant 
prefence of the fun during the fummer. In 1607, a voyage 
was propofed by fome London merchants, for the difcovery 
of a paflage by the north pole to Japan and China, and it 
was undertaken by Henry Hudfon, who fell in with land to 
the weftward in 73° N. lat.; and foon after he fell in with 
Spitfbergen, where he met with much ice; and this navi- 
gator advanced to the latitude of 80° 23'; but he was pre- 
vented from proceeding farther by the ice. In 1609, Jonas 
Poole was appointed by the Mufcovy company on the fame 
fervice ; and he with much difficulty made the fouth part of 
Spitfbergen, afterwards failing along and founding the coait, 
giving names to feveral places, and making many very ac- 
curate obfervations. Having twice attempted in-vain to 
get beyond 79° 50’, he was obliged to relinquifh his obje& 
and to return home. A fecal attempt in the following 
year was equally unfuccefsful. In the year 1614, another 
voyage was undertaken, in which Baffin and Fotherby were 
employed ; and Fotherby made a fecond attempt in the 
following year; but their progrefs was obftruéted by the 
ice. This country and the adjoining feas have fince been 
frequently reforted to by fhips employed in the whale 
fifhery ; but its fituation was never accurately afcertained 
ull captain Phipps (now lord Mulgrave) undertook a voyage 
by order of his majeity George II. in the-year1773. He 
found that theland, which was formerly fuppofed to extend 
as far as 82° N. Jat., terminated with the ‘ Seven iflands,’? 
the moft northerly point of which does not exceed 80° 30! 
N. lat. He obferved other lands lying eaftward at a con- 
fiderable diftance ; but Spit{bergen was found to be encom- 
pafled by water and in no part of it to be contiguous to the 
continent of Afia. He explored, witha degree of refolu- 
tion and perfeverance that did honour to himfelf and his 
affociates in this expedition, the northern and weftern coatts, 
though he was prevented by the ice from advancing fo far 
northwards as he wifhed; and he .afcertained by accurate . 
obfervation the longitudes and latitudes of feveral points, 
capes, and bays, which he vifited. On his approach the 
and 
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land he picked up a-picce of drift wood, which was found 
to be fir, and not worm-eaten ; and upon ftanding clofe in 
with the land, the coaft appeared to be neither habitable 
nor acceflible ; it was formed by high, barren, black rocks, 
without the leaft marks of vegetation; in many places bare 
and pointed, in other parts covered with fhow, appearing 
even above the clouds; the vallies between the high hills 
were filled with {now or ice. This profpect,’’ he fays, in 
his «¢ Journal,’ printed in 1774, “ would have fuggetted 
the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildnefs of the 
weather, the {mooth water, bright fun-fhine, and conftant 
day-light, given a chearfulnefs and novelty to the whole of 
this ftriking and romantic fcene."’ The current on this 
coaft was found, both by the common and Bouguer’s log, 
to run north half a knot anhour. The height of one moun- 
tain, above the level of the fea, was found by meafurement 
with the megameter, to be 15,035 feet, but by M. de Luc’s 
calculation from obfervations with the barometer it was 
found to be 15885. 

Among the harbours in which captain Phipps anchored, 
we may mention a {mall bay to the fouthward of Magdalena 
Hook and Hamburgher’s bay; the former in N. lat. 79° 
34', the fame as Fotherby obferved it to be in 1614: the 
high-water in this bay full and change at half an hour patt 
one, or with a S.S.W. moon, which agrees exactly with 
Baffin’s obfervation in 1613, the flood coming from the 
fouthward. Another anchoring place was Vogel Sang, N. 
lat. 79° 50'. KE. long. 10° 2! 30"; the north eafternmoft 
point being the Cloven cliff, 79° 53'. E. long. 9° 59' 30", 
a bare rock {o called from the refemblance of its top to a 
cloven hoof, which appearance it has always exhibited, 
having been fo named by fome of the firft Dutch navigators 
who frequented thefe feas. It is alfo nearly perpendicular, 
fo that it is never difguifed by fnow, and on thefe accounts 
it is one of the moft remarkable points on the coaft. The 
fouthernmott land is an high bluff point, called by the Dutch 
Vogel Sang. This found, though open to the northward, 
is not lable to any inconvenience from that circumttance, 
the main bedy of ice lying fo near as to prevent any great 
fea; nor are thips in any danger from the loofe ice fetting 
in, as this road communicates with feveral others formed by 
different iflands, between all which there are fafe paflages. 
To all the founds and harbours formed by this knot of iflands 
the old Englifh navigators had given the general name of 
Fair Haven, of which Fotherby took a p/at in 1614. In this 
fituation Hackluyt’s Head-land was found to be in N. lat. 
79° 47'. E. long. 9° 11! 30". The tide rofe about four 
feet, and flowed at half an hour after one, full and change. 
The harbour of Smeerenberg, diftant about 11 miles, N. 
lat. 79° 44'. E. long g° 50! 45", has good anchorage in 13 
fathom, fandy bottom, not far from the fhore; and it is 
well fheltered from all winds. The ifland clofe to the place 
where our nayigators lay is called Amfterdam ifland, the 
welternmoft point of which is Hackluyt’s Head-land; here the 
Dutch formerly ufed to boil their whale-oil, and the remains 
of fome conveniences erected by them for that purpofe are 
{till viiible. They once attempted to make an eftablihment, 
and Jeft fome people to winter here, who all perithed. 
Neverthelefs, as they feem to have died not through the 
intenfity of the cold, but in confequence of being attacked by 
the {curvy, and as others, both Englifh and Ruffian failors, 
have wintered here, a colony might be fettled in this coun- 
try, if fuchan eftablifhment were likely to anfwer any good 
purpofe. ‘The Dutch fhips ftill refort to this place for the 
latter feafon of the whale fifhery. The ftone found in this 
country was chiefly a kind of marble, which diflolved eatily 
in the marine acid, But our navigators perceived no marks 
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of minerals of any kind, nor the leaft appearance of prefent, ° 
or remains of former volcanos. Neither did they meet with 
infects or any {pecies of reptiles ; not even the common earth. 
worm, They faw no {prings, or rivers ; the water, which was 
found m great plenty, being altogether produced by the 
melting of the fnow from the mountains. Durine their ftay 
in thefe latitudes, they had no thunder or lightning. The 
fy was in general loaded with hard white clouds ; fo that 
neither the fun nor the horizon was wholly free from them 
even in the cleareft weather. They could always perceive 
when they approached the ice, long before they faw it, by 
a light appearance near the horizon, which the pilots called 
the « blink of the ice.” (See Biixk.) One of the mott 
remarkable phenomena which this country exhibited was the 
“‘iceberg.”’ (See IcrnerG.) Of the animals and plants 
of Spitzbergen, captain Phipps has given an account in the 
appendix to his Journal. The animals are the arctic walrus 
the common feal, the arétic fox, the polar bear, the Soy 
deer, the common whale, the fin fifth; and the birds the 
eider-duck, the puffin, the alca alle, the fulmar, the co- 
lymbus grylle and troile, the northern diver, the larus rifla 
arctic gull, and larus eburneus, the greater tern, the greater 
brambling, the fea-fnail, the coal-fifh, the prawn, the 
cancer-boreas, or fingular fpecies of crab, and cancer nujax 
not before deferibed, and alfo cancer ampulla, and aes 
pulex ; feveral {pecies of vermes, and fhell-fith. Among the 
plants axe a fimall fpecies of agrottis, feveral {pecies of faxd- 
fraga, of bryum, of cochlearia, and of lichen. 


GREENLAND, a town of America, in Rockingham countyy 
New Hampthire, near the fea, five miles foutherly from 
Portfmouth, incorporated in 1713, and containing 548 in- 
habitants. 

GREENLAND Fifhery. See Whale Fisurny. 

GREENLAND Company. A joint ftock of 40,000/. was 
by flatute to be raifed by fubfcribers, who were incorpoe 
rated for fourteen years from the firlt of O&ober 1693» 
and the company to ufe the trade of catching whales, &c. 
into and from Greenland, and the Greenland {eas ; they 
may make bye-laws for government, and of the perfons. 
employed in their fhips, &c. (Stat. 4 and 5 W. III. cap. 
17.) This company was farther encouraged by parliament 
in 1696; but partly by unfkilful management, and partly 
by real loffes, it was under a neceflity of entirely breaking 
up, before the expiration of the term afligned to it, ending 
in 1707. But any perfon who will adventure to Greenland 
for whale-fifhing, fhall have all privileges granted to the 
Greenland company, by 1 Anne, cap. 16. and thus the 
trade was again laid open. Any fubjeéts may import whale- 
fins, oil, &c. of fifth caught in the Greenland feas, without 
paying any cuttoms, &c. ftat. 10 Geo. I. cap. 16. And 
fhips employed in the Greenland fifhery are to be of fuch 
burden, provided with boats, fo many men, fifhing-lines, 
harping-irons, &c. and be licenfed to proceed; and on 
their return fhall be paid 20s. per ton bounty, for whale- 
fns, &c. imported. 6 Geo. II. cap. 33. See Whale 
FisHERY. 

GREENLAW, in Geography, a town of Scotland, 
which, though the county-town of Berwick hire, is an incon- 
fiderable place, pleafantly fituated in a plain, bathed by the 
Blackader or Blackadder. The acclivyities of the heighe 
bouriug eminences are tolerably cultivated. In its vicinity, 
about midway between Greenlaw and Kelfo, on a rifing 
ground, is Herne caltle, which commands a yiew of the 
greatelt part of the Merfe and Roxburghfhire, and was cele- 
brated during the contentions on the border. It was a noted 
place of detence, often belieged by. the Englith, and demo- 
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lithed by Cromwell. It is diftant 37 miles S.E. from Edin- 
burgh, and contains 1270 inhabitants. 

GREENOCK, the principal fea-port town on the firth 
of Clyde, fituated on the fouth bank of the river, about 
24 miles below the city of Glafgow. The town of 
Greenock is pretty well fituated for commercial purpofes, 
but in other refpects it is neither pleafant nor fo circum- 
tanced as to afford the profpeé of any great increafe either 
of extent or population. Indeed the great number of young 
men, who, from habits of -imitation as in other fea port 
towns, early attach themfelves to a feafaring life, muit pre- 
fent of itfelf a great obftacle to the latter. The town of 
Greenock is held under and is entirely furrounded by the 
lands of fir John Stewart of Blackhall, bart., who is feudal 
{uperior, and no purchafe or acquifition of ground, either 
for the purpofes of extenfion or improvement, can be had 
from any other perfon. This mutt of itfelf render exten- 
fion a matter of more difficulty than where there are many 
landed proprietors, the lands of fome of whom, from the 
common -cafualties and viciffitudes of human affairs, mutt 
be occafionally in the market. 

The harbour of Greenock is divided into twe compart- 
ments, and is entirely furrounded by well-built and commo- 
dious quays of freeitone. ‘The entrance is narrow, and in 
the centre oppofite to the end of the mid quay, which ferves 
as the divifion of the harbours. The eaftern harbour 1s 
fhallow, and is therefore moltly frequented by coatling 
veffels, herring buffes, fifhing boats, and other {mall craft. 
The weit harbour, being confiderably deeper, is the general 
refort of Weft Indiamen, American traders, and other 
veflels of greater burthen. In the weft harbour is a very 
capital dry or graving dock, with flood gates to exclude the 
water, and capable of containing two large fhips at the fame 
time. It has been long in contemplation to improve the 
harbour of Greenock by the erection of wet docks, fimilar 
to thofe of London, Liverpool, Hull, and Leith, but pro- 
bably from the difficulty of engaging the joint confent 
of the numerous interefts concerned, and other caufes, 
no fteps have been hitherto taken for carrying this 
{cheme into effe&. The principal deficiency of the harbour 
of Greenock, exclufive of the fhips bottoms taking the 
ground every ebb tide, arifes from, want of water,~there 
being never more than feventeen or eighteen feet in the har- 
bour, even at fpring tides. Hence large veffels are obliged 
to difcharge part of their cargoes into lighters in the roads 
before they can come into the harbour at all. This is of 
lefs confequence where the cargo is to be brought to Glaf- 
gow, if the weather be mild, but it is very inconvenient and 
expenfive when the cargo is to ‘be landed, and when the 
weather is boifterous. The whole rife of the tide at 
Greenock is only about twelve feet, whereas at Liverpool 
it is thirty-fix and at Briltol forty-twe. This alfo forms an 
additional difadvantage to the harbour of Greenock, and 
prefents a very great obftacle to every plan of artificial im- 
provement. With all thefe difadvantages, however, it has 
many advantages over the neighbouring harbour of port 
Glafgow, fituated about three miles farther up the river. 
The chief obftacle to veffels of great burthen making any 
of thefe ports, is an immenfe bank of fand, accumulated 
for many ages in this embouchure of the Clyde by the current 
of theriver, and which is fenfibly though flowly increafing. 
Indeed nearly oppofite to port Glafgow, this bank is en- 
tirely uncovered for miles at low water. Notwithitanding 
thefe natural difadvantages, the favourable fituation of the 
Clyde for ‘maritime intercourfe with every part of the 
weftern hemifphere and the fouth of Europe, the great 
coatting trade with the weltern parts of England and Wales, 


and with Ireland, and the extenfive herring fifhery, has raifed 
Greenock to a high rank among the commercial ports of 
Britain, and has been produétive of the acquifition ef fplen- 
did fortunes to many of the principal inhabitants. As 
Greenock is not the feat of any ftaple manufaGtory, this 
carrying trade is her chief, and indeed may be fairly called 
her only fupport. During the American war, when the 
carrying trade was entirely fufpended in fome channels, and 
greatly impeded in all the others, a number of fhip-owners 
fitted out their veffels as privateers, but in general thefe {pe- 
culations were not produdtive of gain to the adventurers, 
and in fome inftancés with ferious lofs. In the recent wars’ 
no attempts at privateering have been made. 

The town of Greenock is governed by two magiltrates, 
eleéted annually, and a council; befides whom, the baron 
baillie, nominated by the fuperior, alfo poffefles a jurifdic-' 
tion. The theriff court of the county of Renfrew is held 
at Paifley, to which the inhabitants of Greenock are ame-" 
nable, the fame as the reft of the county. 49 

In the external appearance of Greenock there is little 
elegance or {plendour to be feen. In the centre of the town’ 
there is a fmall {quare, immediately fronting the mid-quay, 
which divides the harbour. In this {quare is a very hand- 
fome church of modern archite@ture. The other buildings’ 
are the inns, of which the chief, recently built upon a ton- 
tine fcheme, like that of Glafgow, is a very {pacious, and 
even fplendid houfe. There is alfo a {mall neat theatre, the 
private property of Mr. Stephen Kemble, the manager, and 
fome dancing-halls for the occafional recreation of the in- 
habitants and ftrangers, of whom, from the maritime fitua- 
tion, there is, at certain feafons, particularly at the arrivals 
of the Weft India fleets, a confiderable influx. ; 

The {cenery of the Clyde around Greenock is picturefque 
and fublime. The river is about feven miles broad to the 
oppolite fhore,wherethe village of Helenfburg is ere&ted upon 
the property of fir James Colquhoun of Lufs, bart. ‘This 
village is built im a very pleafant fituation, upon a fine bay, 
formed by two projeéting promontories, viz. by the hill of 
Ardmore, on the eaft, and by Rofeneath, the property, and 


one of the {plendid refidences of the duke of Argyle, on. 


the weft. Beyond this, to the weftward, appear the lower- 
ing mountains of Argylefhire, between which is the vaft arm’ 
of the fea, Lochlong, which is twenty-four miles in len hy 
and in fome places faid to. be unfathomably deep. About 
two miles to the weft is a {mall village, called Gourock, 
fituated on a very fine deep bay, well fheltered by proje@-' 
ing head-lands, with a very good bottom for anchorage. It 
is the opinion of moft profeffional men, whether engineers 
or feamen, that this fituation affords by far the greateit 
number of natural advantages for 
fea-port upon the Clyde; and it is almoft fingular that 
Greenock fhould have rifen to its prefent commercial im- 
portance, whilit Gourock, fituated within lefs than two 


miles, and poffefling every {uperiority of phyfical advantage, — 
an infignificant village. However | 


fhould have remained 
this may have originated, too much capital has now been 
expended upon Greenock and Port Glafgow, to leave the 
{malleft room to fuppofe that they will be in any refpect 
rivalled by a village which poffeffes nothing but natural 
fituation to recommend it. On the road from Greenock’ 
to Gourock are many very fine villas, 
opulent merchants of Greenock. At both Greenock and 
Gourock are extenlive rope-works, belonging to the fame 
company of proprietors. A little below Gourock is the 
Clough light-houfe, a ver high and w 
by reflectors, for the fafety of veffels coming up, or going 
down the channel during the night. Some miles-below 


this 


a large and commodious | 


belonging to the ~ 


ell-built tower, lighted. 
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this is the ifland of Bute, belonging chiefly to the nobleman 
to whom it gives the title of marquis. Bute is about feven 
miles long, and generally level and fertile. Mount-ftewart- 
caltle, the refidence of the noble proprietor, ig fituated near 
the middle of the ifland, on the fouth fide, and is a fuperb 
and delightful place. Of the other proprietors, lord Ban- 
natine, one of the Scottifh judges, is the moft confpicuous. 
The chief, and, indeed, almoft only town on the ifland, is 
Rothfay, from which his royal highnefs the prince of Wales 
derives one of his Scottith titles, is a handfome, clean, fmall 
town, and has a confiderable cotton mill and manufaCtory by 
it, belonging to a company of manufaéturers in Glafgow. 
There are alfo the ruins of an old caftle, which appears to 
have been of great extent, and once belonged to the royal 
family of Scotland.. The inhabitants of Rothfay are chiefly 
fea-faring people, and employ themfelves much in the her- 
ring fifhery during the feafon. Large quantities of fine cod- 
fith are alfo caught off the coafts of Bute, Arran, and 
Argylefhire, with which the markets of the weft of Scotland 
are fupplied, generally at a rate not exceeding two-pence per 

ound of 224 ounces. Contiguous to Bute is a {malt ifland, 
called Inch Marnock, which is level and cultivated. It is the 
refidence only of thofe employed in its cultivation. ‘The 
ifland of Arran is nearly thirty miles in length, and is very 
mountainous. The higheft hill, called Goattfield, is feen 
from a great diftance. ‘The ifland of Arran is the property 
of the duke of Hamilton, who is earl of Arran, who has a 
fine houfe, called Brodick caftle, on the ifland, where his 
family fometimes refide, efpecially during the feafon for 
fhooting groufe or black game. Arran ufed to be much 
noted for a fmuggling trade, both in contraband articles 
brought by the feamen employed in the veffels trading to the 
Clyde, and alfo in the diftillation of whifky. The vigilance 
of the revenue cruifers in the Clyde has, in a great meafure, 
checked the former, and that of the excife officers the latter. 
On Arran are found a number of fine ftones, and it is fome- 
times vifited by lapidaries, during the fummer, for the pur- 
pofe of fearching for them, or of purchafing thofe occa- 
fionally picked up by the natives. On the ifland are only 
two {mall towns or villages, w%. Brodick and Lamiath, the 
‘latter of which, being defended from the fouth winds by an 
fland in the mouth of the bay, is reforted to as a fhelter in 
ftormy weather by the fhips afd veffels navigating the frith 
of Clyde. 

Befides thofe already mentioned, there are a few fmaller 
iflands in the frith, wiz. the Cumbraes, which are two {mall 
iflands lying pretty clofe to the fouthern fhore, near the 
Renfrewhire coaft, oppofite to the village of Largs, about 
16 miles below Greenock. The larger ifland is about two 
miles long, and on it is a very neat village, called Milport, 
‘ehiefly inhabited by fifhermen and feamen’s families. ‘The 
Jeffer ifland is a mere rock, where a few perfons refide, who 
‘take charge of the light-houfe, and fometimes perfons in 
a flate MP Tents are boarded here by their relatives, on 
‘account of the purity of the air, and the retirement of the 
fituation. Farther down, and near the Ayrfhire coat, is the 
ftupendous rock, or crag of Ailfa, from which the proprictor, 
the earl of Caffius, derives his Britifh title. Aulia is a high 
abrupt and barren rock, totally uninhabited, and covered by 
myriads of fea-fowl, in fearch of which it is fometimes vilited. 
Of the general trade of the Clyde notice has already been 
‘taken under the article GLAscow. 

GREENORE Porn7, a cape of Ireland, in the county 
of Wexford, in the Irifh fea. N. lat. 52° 16’. W. long. 6° 
18! from Greenwich. 

GREENSBORO, a poft-town of America, in Weit 
Chefter county, New York 5 264 miles from Wafhington. 

Vor. XVI, 
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GREENSBOROUGH, a polt-town and chief town of 


Greene.county in Georgia, 30 miles from Lexington: con- 
taining 25 houfes, a court-houfe, gaol, and Prefbyterian 
mecting-houfe. ands are appropriated for the ettablifh- 
ment of an academy in this town.—Alfo, a neat town- 
fhip in Orleans county, in Vermont, containing 280 inha: 
bitants. 

GREENSBURG, a poll-town, and capital of Welt- 
moreland county, in Penniylvania, fituated on a branch of 
Sewickly creek, which empties into Youghiogany rivers 
It contains 100 dwelling houfes, a German Calvinift church, 
a brick court houfe, a {lone gaol, 270 miles W. by N. from 
Philadelphia —Alfo, a polt-town m Green county, Ken- 
tucky ; 875 miles W. by S. from Wafhington. 

GREENSVILLE, a county of Virginia, encompaffed 
by Brunfwick, Southampton, and Suffex counties, on the 
N. W.and E. and by N. Carolina onthe S. It is about 24. 
miles long, and 20 broad, and contains 2611 free inhabitants, 
and 4116 flaves. 

GREENVILLE, Sir Ricttard, in Biography, a gallant 
naval officer, fon of fir Roger, of an ancient family, in the 
weft of England, was born about 1§40. At the age of 
fixteen he obtained leave from queen Elizabeth, with others 
of hié young countrymen, to ferve in the imperial army in 
Hungary, againftthe Turks. Upon his return, lie engaged 
with the troops employed for the reduction of Ireland, where 
he difplayed fo much courage and prudence, as to obtain 
the appointment of fheriff of the city of Cork. He fat in 
parliament in 1571, as knight of the fhire for the county of 
Cornwall. He was afterwards high fheriff of the county, 
and received the honour of knighthood. Notwitht{tanding his 
civil employments, his attention was chiefly fixed upon plans 
of foreign difcovery and fettlement, propofed by his relation fir 
Walter Raleigh. When the patents were made out for the 
purpofe, fir Richard obtained the command of a fquadron 
fitted out for the purpofe, confilting of feven {mall yeffels. 
With thefe he failed in the {pring of 1585, and reaching 
the coaft of Florida in June, he left there a colony of one 
hundred men, and then failed homewards. He made other 
voyages, but when the nation was threatened with the dangers 
of a Spanith invafion, he was appointed one of a council of 
war, to concert means of defence, and received the queen's 
commands not to quit the county of Cornwall, which pres 
vented him from executing his intentions of making another 
voyage to the American coait. In 1591 he was appointed 
vice-admiral of a fquadron, fitted out for the purpofe of in- 
tercepting a rich Spanifli fleet from the Weit Indies. ‘This 
fleet, when it appeared, was convoyed by a very fuperior force, 
and Greenville was urged to tack about, but he preferred, and 
no doubt his failors agreed with lum, taking chance of 
breaking through the enemy's fleet, which almoit immedi- 
ately furrounded him. The Spanifhadmiral, with four 
other fhips, began a clofe attack at three in the afternoon ; 
the engagement laited till break of day next morning, during 
which the Spaniards, notwithftanding their vait fuperiority, 
were driven off fifteen times. At length the greater part of 
the Englifh crew being either killed or wounded, and the 
fhip reduced toa wreck, no hope of efcape remained. The 
brave commander had been wounded at the beginning of the 
aétion, but he caufed his wounds to be dreffed on deck, and 
refufed to go down into the hold, and in that {tate he was fhot 
through the body. He was now taken to the cabin, and 
while in the aét of being dreffed, the {urgeon was killed by 
his fide. The admiral itill determined to hold out, withing 
rather to fink the fhip than furrender, but the offers of 
quarter from. the Spaniards induced the men to yield. Sir 
Richard was taken ov board the Spanifh fhip, and honour- 
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ably treated, but he died of his wounds im lefs than “three 
days. Hislaft words fhew the temper of the hero, better 
than any eulogium that could be formed for him; they were 
fpoken in the Spanifh language, ‘* Here die I, Richard 
Greenville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have 
ended my life as atrue foldier ought to do, fighting for his 
country, queen, religion, and honour; my foul departing 
from this body, leaving behind the lafting fame, of having 
behaved as every valiant-foldier is in duty bound to do.” 
This noble minded man has been blamed for rafhnefs ; but 
excels of bravery, if fuch it may be ‘denominated, in a 
3ritifh feaman meets with a ready pardon, and fuch exam- 
ples as Greenville and a Nelfon, though not always to be 
jutlified on the feore of prudence, have effected more ad- 
vantages for this fea-girt ifland, than can be well deferibed. 
Biog. Brit. 

Greenvitte, Sir Bevir, grandfon of the preceding, was 
born in the year 1596. He waseducated at Exeter college, 
Oxford, under the celebrated D. Prideaux, where he ac- 
quired a large ftock of knowledge, and an ardent attachment 
to the eftablifhed religion of his country. When he came to 
his eftate he diltinguifhed himfelf as a moft refpeGtable coun- 
try gentleman, and fat, very often, in parliament, as knight of 
the fhire for the county of Cornwall, and burgefs of Laun- 
cefton. In 1638, he attended the king with a troop of 
horfe, raifed at his own expence, in an expedition to Scot- 
land. For this fervice he received at the hands of his fove- 
reign the honour of knighthood. He diflinguithed himfelf 
during the civil wars, and had a command in the battle of 
Stratton, gained by Hopton againft the earl of Stamford, 
in May 1643. He was prefent, and made a confiderable 
ftand in other engagements, particularly in that which was 
fought at Lanfdown, near Bath, in which the parliament 
forces were commanded by fir William Waller. In this ac- 
tion fir Bevil, at the head of his Cornifhmen, received a fatal 
blow with a pole-ax. His body was afterwards found, fur- 
rounded by thofe of his officers; and it was obferved, to the 
honour of the gentlemen of England, that there were more 
officers and gentry, than common men, flain on the king’s fide. 
Sir Bevil was extremely lamented: his character was drawn 
by lord Clarendon: ** That which would have clouded any 
victory, was the death of fir Bevil Greenville. He was, in- 
deed, an excellent perfon, whofe aétivity, intereft, and re- 
putation was the foundation of what had been done in Corn- 
wall, and his temper and affection fo public, that no accident 
which happened could make any impreffion on him ; and his 
example kept others from taking any thing ill, or at leait 
feeming to do fo: in a word, a brighter courage and gentler 
difpofition were never married together, to make the moit 
cheerful and innocent converfation.’?’ A monument was 
ereéted to his memory on the fpot on which he fell. Biog. 
Brit. 

GREENVILLE, in Geography, a county in Wafhington dif- 
tri, South Carolina; fituated in the N.W. corner of the ftate ; 
containing 11,504 inhabitants, of whom 1439 are flaves. This 
county is mountainous and hilly ; but it is well watered, and 
the climate is pleafant and healthy.—Alfo, a poft-town of 
South Carolina, and chief town of Cheraws diftrié ; fituated 
on the W. fide of Great Pedee river, in Darlington county. 
It contains about 30 houfes, a court-houfe, gaol, and aca- 
demy ; 55 miles E.N.E. from Camden.—Alfo, a poft-town 
and capital of Pitt county, North Carolina, on the S. bank 
of Tar river, diitant 23 miles from Wafhington, and contain- 
ing about 50 houfes, a court-houfe, a ae and a feminary, 
called the Pitt academy.—Alfo, a poft-town of Meck- 
lenburg county, Kentucky; 766 miles W. by S. from 
Wathington—Alfo, a poft-town in Jefferfon county, Mifli- 
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‘fippiterritory ; 1217 miles from Wathington.—Alfo, a fmall 


pott-town in Green county, in the ftate of Teneflee, fituated 
on the W. fide of the north-eafternmoft branch of Nolachucky 
river, about fix miles N. by E. of Greenville college ; 653 
miles S.W. of Philadelphia —AlIfo, a fort and fettlement in 
the ftate of Ohio, on the S. fide of a north-weltern branch of 
the Great Miami, fix miles N.W. of fort Jefferfon, on the 
fame branch, about 23 miles S.E. of fort Recovery. It 
has baftions at each angle, and 1s capable of accommodating 
2000 men. 

GreENVILLE Bay, or La Bay, a town and portof entry 
on the E. or windward fide of the ifland of Grenada. It 
has about 60 dwelling-houfes, a church, and feyeral rich ftores 
of Indian and European goods, and plantation utenfils. Its 
fituation is low and rather unhealthy. , 

GREENVILLE College, a college in Green county, in Te- 
neffee, founded in 1794, by the firft aét of the firft aflembly 
of the fouth-weltern territory. It is fituated between two | 
{mall northern branches of Nolachucky river, not far from 
Greenville, (which fee) the county town. _ Its local fituation 
conduces very much to its utility, as it is retired, healthy, 
cheap, and near public roads in every direétion. It is under 
the management of 14 truttees, and poffeffes a library of be- 
tween one and two thoufand yolumes, and philofophical ap- 
paratus, anda convenient building. 

GREENWICH, a market-town and parifh in the hun- 
dred of Blackheath, and county of Kent, England, is 
fituated on the banks of the Thames, adjoining to Dept- 
ford, and 54 miles diftant from London. There are traces 
of a royal refidence at Greenwich fo early as the reign of 
Edward I., A.D. 1300. Henry IV. dated his will in 
1408 from this manor, which was granted by Henry VY, to 
Thomas duke of Exeter, after whofe death it was conferred 
on Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, uncle to Henry VI, 
who, in 1433, gave the duke licence to fortify and embattle 
his manor-houfe, and to make a park of 200 acres ; under 
this grant the duke rebuilt the palace, and inclofed the park, 
in which he ereGted a moated tower. On the duke’s death 
in 1447, the manor reverted to the crown; and was a fa- 
vourite refidence of Edward 1V., who enlarged and finifhed 
the palace. Henry VII. {pent much of his time at Green 
wich, where his two fons, Henry and Edmund, were born. 
Henry VIII. made confiderable additions to the buildings, 
and during his reign Greenwich became one of the principal 
{ccnes of that fettivity for which his court was celebrated. 
Tournaments and revels were frequently held; andin 1513 
the firft mafquerade ever feen in England was here introduced, 
Edward VI. kept his Chriitmas here in 1552, and died 
in this palace in July following. The queens, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were both |:orn here, and the latter chriftened 
with peculiar flate. She was particularly partial to this 
manjfion, and made it her fummer refidence, pafling the feftive 
hours of that romantic period in various diverfions and fplen- 
did exhibitions. This palace was frequently vifited by James I. 
and Charles I.; was afterwards affigned by parliament to 
the Proteétor; and, after the reftoration, again devolved, 
with the park and appendages, to’'the crown: when the mn 
king, finding the whole building in a ruinous ftate, ordered 
it to be pulled down, and commenced a magnificent palace of - 
free-ftone on its {cite, under the direction of Webb, the fon-in- 
law of Inigo Jones, from whofe papers the defigns are faid 
to have been made. One wing, however, was all that was 
completed, at the expence of 36,000/., in which the king 
occafionally refided ; but no further progrefs was made in 
the building either in that or the fucceeding reign. Soon 
after the acceflion of, William and, Mary, a projet was: 
formed for providing an afylum for aged and difabled feq- 
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men ; and their majeftics having refolved to carry it into exe- 
cution, fir Chriftopher Wren recommended that the unfinifh- 
ed palace at Greenwich fhould be completed and enlarged 
forthis purpofe. His advice being adopted, he contributed 
his time and abilities in the fuperintendance of the works for 
feveral years without any emolument. Such was the origin 
of Greenwich hofpital, of which the foundation was laid 


June 3, 1696, and which has been gradually enlarged and- 


improved, till it arrived at its prefent height of magnificence. 
The hofpital is a fplendid and extenfive tructure, principally 
built with Portland ftone, and confifts of four, diftin@ 
quadrangular piles of buildings, diftinguifhed by the names 
of the refpeCtive fovereigns, in whofe reigns they were founded 
or built. The grand front opens on a terrace, fkirting the 
fouthern bank of the Thames, and extends 865 feet in 
length, in the centre of which isa defcent to the river, by a 
double flight of fteps. The ground plan of the whole edi- 
-fice forms nearly a fquare ; of which king Charles’s build- 
ing occupies the north-weft angle ; queen Anne's, the north- 
eait ; king William's, the fouth-weft; and queen Mary’s, 
the fouth-eaft. The interval between the two former build- 
ings forms a fquare 270 feet wide, in the middle of which 
isa ftatue of George II., feulptured by Ryfbrach, out of 
a fingle block of white marble, which weighed eleven tons, 
and was taken from the Frenchbyadmiral fir George Rooke: 
this ftatue was given to the hofpital by fir John Jennings, 
who was governor from 1720 to1744. The {pace between 
the two latter buildings which include the hall and chapel, 
with their elegant domes, and the two colonnades, forms a 
leffer fquare, apparently terminated by the ranger’s lodge 
in the park. The two fquares are interfected by a {pacious 
avenue, leading from the town through the hofpital. 
buildings which immediately front the Thames have a ge- 
neral correfpondence in ftyle and arrangement. The north 
and fouth fronts of each exhibit the appearance of a double 
pavilion, conjoined above by the continuation of an Attic or- 
der, with a baluftrade, which furmounts the whole, but is 
feparated below by an open portal: the centre of each pa- 
vilion difplays an elegant pediment, fupported by four Corin- 
thian columns, and the fides a double pilaiter of the fame 
order. King Charles's building contains the apartments of 
the governor and lieutenant-governor, the council-room, and 
anti-chamber ; with fourteen wards, wherein 300 penfioners 
may be accommodated. In the couneil-room are feveral por- 
traits : in the anti-chamber two large fea-pieces, given to the 
hofpital by- Philip Harman, efy., reprefenting the exploits 
of his anceftor captain Thomas Harman of the Tyger fri- 
gate, in the reign of Charles II.; and a feries of fix fmall 
pieces, defcriptive of the lofs of the Luxemburgh galley, 
in the year 1727. © Queen Anne's building contains feveral 
apartments for inferior officers, with twenty-four wards, for 
four hundred and thirty-feven penfioners. King William’s 
building ftands to the fouth-weft of the great {quare, and 
comprifes the great hall, veltibule, and dome, defigned and 
ereéted by fir Chriftopher Wren, between the years 1698 
and 1703. ‘To the eait of thefe adjoins a colonnade, three 
hundred and forty-feven feet in length, fupported by 
Doric columns, and pilafters twenty feet in height. The 
great hall is one hundred and fix feet in length, fifty-fix in 
width, and fifty high : the cieling and fides are covered with 
portraits and emblematical figures, executed by fir James 
Thernhill, for which he was paid at the rate of 3/. per fquare 
yard for the cieling, and 1/. for the fides, amounting in the 
whole to 6685/.. ‘The weft front of King William’s build- 
ing, which is of brick, was finifhed about 1725 by fir 
John Vanbrugh : the building contains eleven wards, where- 
in are five hundred and fifty-one beds, The foundation of 
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the eaftern colonnade, which is fimilar to that omthe wet 
fide, was laid in 1699 ; but the chapel, and the other parts of 
queen Mary’s building which adjoin to it, were not finifhed 
till 1752. It correfponds with king William’s, and is furnifh- 
ed with one thoufand and ninety-two beds, in thirteen wards. 
The prefent chapel, one of the moft elegant {pecimens of 
Grecian architeéture in this kingdom, was ereéted from the 
claffical defigns of the late James Stuart, efq., better known, 
perhaps, by the appellation of «* Athenian Stuart,’’ which he 
acquired from the Attic elegance of his buildings, and his inte- 
re{ting publication on the antiquities of Athens. The chapel 
is one hundred and elevenfeet in length, and fifty-two in width, 
and is capable of accommodating one thoufand penfioners, 
nurfes, and boys, exclufive of the feats for the direGtors and 
other officers. The portal confilts of an architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, of ftatuary marble: the folding-doors are of 
mahogany, highly enriched by carving. The. interior is 
finifhed in an elegant ftyle ; and is adorned with many ap- 
propriate paintings ; the moft diftinguifhed of which ts the 
altar-piece, executed by Welt, and reprefenting the prefer- 
vation of St. Paul, on the ifland of Melita; a fubjeat pecu- 
liarly adapted to this eftablifhment. Without the walls of 
the hofpital ftands the Infirmary, ereGted in 1763, after 
a defign by Stuart: it forms an oblong quadrangle, 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet long, and one hun- 
dred and feventy-five broad ; and confifts of two ftories 
for the reception refpeCtively of thofe whofe cafes require 
furgical aid, and of thofe who are in need only of 
medical affiftance. It contains fixty-four rooms, each 
is fitted up for the accommodation of four patients. It alfo 
includes a chapel, hall, kitchen, and apartments for the 
phyfician, furgeon, and apothecary ; with hot and cold baths, 
and other neceflary offices. The penfioners, who are the 
objeéts of this noble charity, mult be feamen difabled by 
age, or maimed, either in the king’s fervice, or in the mer- 
chant fervice, if the wounds were received in defending or 
taking any fhip, or in fight againit a pirate; foreigners who 
have ferved two years in the Britifh navy, become entitled 
to the benefits of this inflitution in the fame manner as 
natives. The widows of feamen are provided for, having 
the exclufive privilege of being nurfes in the hofpital. The 
number of penfioners is upwards of 2400, who are furnifhed 
with clothes, diet, and lodging, with a fmall allowance of 
pocket-money. The nurfes are 144, each of whom receives 
eight pounds per annum. as wages, with every neceflary of 
lite. he governors of the hofpital are about roo, and 
confift of all the great officers of {tate, the archbifhops, the 
lord chancellor, the judges, the mafter and five fenior bre- 
thren of Trinity-houfe, the lord mayor, and three fenior 
aldermen of London, with fome of the principal officers of the 
hofpital, The annnal average expence of each penfioner, ac- 
cording to the report of the commifioners of nayal enquiry, 
was ellimated at 27/. 10s. gd. per man; and of the nurfes, 
29/. 15s. od. each ; the total annual expence being 69.206/. 
ss. ‘he funds of the eftablifhtnent are principally derived 
from a duty of fixpence fer month, paid by every mariner, 
either in the king’s or merchant's fervice; the forfeited 
eftates of the earl of Derwentwater; and various benefactions 
from different fovereigns, from parliament, and from private 
perfons. 

The old tower at Greenwich, built by duke Humphrey, 
temp. Henry VI. was pulled down in 1675, by order of 
Charles II., who founded on its {cite the prefent Royal Ob- 
fervatory, for the purpofe of afcertaining the motions of 
the moon, and the places of the fixed ftars, in order to 
facilitate the attempts to difcover the longitude at fea. 

Mr. Flamiteed, the firft aftronomer royal, began his ob- 
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fervations in September 1676, and did ample juftice to his 

“appointment, though walking in an almoit untrodden path, 
énd not having, till 1689, the advantage of a mural quad- 
rant, and even then not fuch as is now in ufe, but one con- 
trived by himfelf. He died in December 1719, and was 
fucceeded by Dr. Halley, who fixed a tranfit inftrument, 
and had a new mural quadrant of eight feet radius, con- 
ftru&ed by Graham. On the death of Dr. Halley, in 
1742, Dr. Bradley was appointed: in his time very valu- 
able additions were made to the in{ftruments at the obferva- 
tory. Dr. Bradley, dying in 1762, was fucceeded by Mr. 
Blifs, whofe deceafe, in 1764, made room for the advance- 
ment of Dr. Mafkelyne, the prefent aftronomer reyal, who 
has difplayed eminent ability in his fituation. Since his ap- 
pointment, the obfervatory has been furnifhed with an ex- 
cellent achromatic telefcope, of forty-fix inches, focal length, 
with a treble obje& glafs, &c. by Dollond; and the whole 
aftronomical apparatus has been greatly improved by-Dol- 
lond, Nairne, and Arnold. ‘The obfervations made by the 
aftronomer royal have been, fince 1767, publifhed annually 
under the infpection of the Royal Society, who have the 
power of viliting the obfervatory every year, to fee that the 
inftruments are kept in proper order. 

The church at Greenwich is dedicated to St. Alphage, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, who is faid to have been killed 
by the Danes on its {cite : it is one of the fifty new churches 
ereCted in the reign of queen Anne; the old church having 
become fo ruinous by lapfe of time, that the roof fell in 
about midnight, November 28, 1710. “At the end of the 
town is the duke of Norfolk’s college, for the maintenance 
of 20 decayed houfekeepers. Here is alfo an hofpital for 
20 poor perfons, founded by Mr. Lambarde, author of the 
«© Perambulation of Kent,’’ and called queen Elizabeth's 
college. There was a convent of friars at Greenwich, found- 
ed about the time of Edward IV. For many years here 
was a confiderable powder magazine, which, after repeated 


application to parliament by the inhabitants, was removed 


to Purfleet in Effex, in 1760. 

The population of Greenwich, as returned under the late 
aét, was 14,339: the number of houfes 2,121 ; many of thefe 
are handfome buildings; the ftreets are irregular, and the 
whole town is interfected by the hofpital and its precinés. 
Fairs for three days are held at Eafter and Whitfuntide ; and 
well fupplied markets every Wednefday and Saturday. 
Lyfons’s Environs of London, vol..iv. Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. vil. 

GREENWICH, a townfhip of America, in Hampbhire 
county, Maffachufetts, incorporated in 1754, and contain- 
ing 1,460 inhabitants ; 20 miles E. from Northampton.— 
Alfo, a townthip in Gloucefter county, New Jerfey, on the 
FE. bank of Delaware river, oppofite te Fort Mifflin; 6 
miles S. E. of Philadelphia—Alfo, a townfhip in Suffex 
county, New Jerfey, on the E. fide of Delaware river, in a 
mountainous country, 31 miles S. W. of Newton; it ton- 
tained, in 1790, 2,035 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town in Cum- 
berland county, New Jerfey, on the N.W. bank of Co- 
hanzy creek, about 3 miles from its mouth, in Delaware 
bay, containing about So hovfes and a Friends’ meeting- 
houle; 66 ais S. by W. from Philadelphia —Alfo, ‘a 
maritime and poft-town in Fairfield county, Conneéticut, 
40 miles E. of New York, and containing 3,147 inhabitants. 
—Alfo, a town in Wafhington county, New York, on the 
E. bank of Hudfon’s river. At the faw-mills of this town 
much bufinefs is done. 

Greenwicn, Ea/, a poft-town, and the chief townfhip 
in Kent county, Rhode ifland, diftant 16 miles S. from 
Providence, and containing 1,775 inhabitants. It includes 
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a meeting-houfe and a handfome court-houfe ; and though 
its commerce is much reduced, it derives advantage from its 
fifheries, and fends fome veffels to the Weft Indies. It is 
fituated on the N. W. part of Narraganfet bay. It is 
noted for it good cyder, and formerly raifed tobacco for 
exportation. 

GREENWOOD, a townfhip in Cumberland county, 
Pennfylvania, having 724 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Mifflin county, in the fame ftate, containing 969 inha- 
bitants. 

GREEN woops, a large foreft of ftately pines in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, covering part of that county, and 
clothed in a green bearded mofs, which gives to the whole 
a gloomy, wild, and whimfical appearance. 

GREES, a river of Ireland, in the county of Kildare, 
which flows by the pretty town of Ballitore, and joins the 
Barrow ; 6 miles S. from Athy. 

GREESA, a town in Algiers; 30 miles E. S. E. of 
Tiffefh. 

GREGARIOUS Birps,are fuch as do not live folitarily, 
but affociate in flights or coveys, a great many together in 
company. : 

Grecarious, in Geology, is applied to fuch reliquia or 
extraneous foffils, found imbedded in the ftrata, as are con- 
gregated a great number of the fame f{pecies together, which 
very commonly is the cafe, particularly in calcareous 
rocks. 

GREGGIA, in Botany, fo named by the late Dr. So- 
lander, in compliment to Mr. John Greg, a gentleman long 
refident in Dominica, the correfpondent of Ellis, Garden, 
and other naturalilts of his day. He fent many plants to 
Kew and other colleCtions, and returned to England about 
the year 1784, dying fome years afterwards, at his feat 
near Hampton Court—Gertn. t. 33. (Myrtus Gregii; 
Swartz. Ind. Occ. 896. Ait. Hort. Kew. vol. ii. 159. 
Mart. Mill. Dié&. v. ui.) See Mynrrus. 

GREGOIE, or Gresou, in Geography, a {mall ifland 
of Africa, in the river Jacquin, about a league from the fea, 
on the Gold Coaft, where the European nations have fac- 
tories. 


GREGORIAN Catenpar. See CALENDAR. 

Grecorian Chant. See CHANT. 

Grecorian Code. See Cope. 

Grecortan Epocha, is the epocha, or time, whence the 
Gregorian calendar or computation took place. The year 
1810 is the 228th year of the Gregorian epocha. 

GrecoriAn Notes, in Ecclefiaftical Mufic. In the Romifh 
miffals, breviaries, antiphonaries, and graduals, only four lines 
are ufed in the notation of the chants ; with two clefs, the 
bafe and tenor, or thofe of F and C, which are removable ; 
and two kinds of notes, the fquare and the lozenge ; the 
firft for long fyllables, and the fecond for fhort. In fome 
modern French mifials a third {pecies of note is ufed, gene- 
rally at a clofe ; this is fquare with a tail added to it, and is 
of longer duration than either of the other two. However, 
the Italians feldom ufe any other than {quare notes in their 
canto fermo, nor did the French, in their more ancient 


‘books. 


Thefe characters are not fuppofed to have been invented 
by St. Gregory, nor were they in ufe till many ages after 
his time ; but fince their invention, having been appropriat- 
ed chiefly to the purpofe of writing ecclefiaftical chants in 
the antiphonary of that pontiff, they obtained the appellation 
of Gregorian notes. 

Grecortan Year. See Year. . we 

GREGORIO de Puerto Viejo, in Geography, ie 

an 
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and town of South America, in the audience of Quito, and 
jurifdigtion of Guayaguil. 
Grecorio, Sé. a town of Naples, in Principato Citra; 
8 miles N. W. of Cangiano. 
St. Gregorio de Alo, a town of New Mexico; 110 
miles S. of Santa Fé. 
GREGORIUS, in Jchthyology. See Satmo lavaretus. 
GREGORY I. in Biagraphy, pope, furnamed the Great, 
and alfo dignified with the title of Saint, was a native of 
_Rome, and born about 544 or 5. He was defcended from 
one of the moft iHuftrious families in that city, and was edu- 
cated in a manner fuitable to his rank. His proficiency in 
literary purfuits anfwered the moft fanguine expeétations of 
his friends ; it was faid that none in Rome excelled him in 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Having left the ufual rou- 
tine of fchool learning, in the courfe of which he had im- 
bibed fentiments of deep piety, as well as the elementary 
principles of knowledge, he paid particular attention to the 
~ ttudy of jurifprudence, which was neceflary to perfons who 
filled thofe ftations, to which he was entitled by his birth. 
When he came under public notice, he difcovered fuch abili- 
ties, integrity, and prudence, in the exercife of the different 
fenatorial employments, that the younger Juitin, who was 
emperor, appointed him to the honourable polt of governor 
of Rome. In this office he acquitted himfelf to the fatif- 
faction of the emperor, of the fenate, and of the people. At 
the death of his father, he became poflefled of immenfe 
wealth, and being, probably from fome difappointments, 
difgufted with the world, he determined to embrace the re- 
ligious life. He devoted the greater part of his property 
to the foundation of religious houfes, and to charitable pur- 
pofes. He founded fix monafteries in Sicily, and one at 
Rome in his father’s houfe, dedicated to St. Andrew, over 
which he conttituted Valentius abbot, whom he had felected 
for that poft from a country monaftery, and to whofe difci- 
pline he fubmitted himfelf. From the time of his taking 
the vows, he abandoned himfelf to meditation, devotion, and 
the moit rigorous abftinence. He was, however, in the 
year 579 taken from his retreat, ordained deacon, and fent 
nuncio from the pope to the imperial court : the objeé of this 
_miffion was to apply for relief in behalf of the inhabit- 
ants of Italy, againit the ravages of the Lombards. So 
ably did he condué the bufinefs, that the emperor was en- 
tirely fatisfied, and Gregory became one of his principal 
favourites: he was equally beloved by the principal cour- 
tiers, and even by the bifhops, notwithftanding the jealoufly 
which they ufually entertained of a pope’s nuncio. While 
. he was at Conltantinople, he had a difpute with the patri- 
arch Eutychius, on the queftion, Whether, after the refur- 
rection, the bodies of the righteous would or would not be 
palpable. The argument was carried on in the prefence of 
_the emperor ‘Tiberius; Gregory mantained the aflirmative 
fide of the queftion, to which the emperor gave his decided 
fanétion, at the fame time, he ordered the patriarch to ac- 
quiefce in the judgment, and condemned to the flames a trea- 
tife of that prelate in fupport of the negative fide of the 
queftion. In 583 Gregory was recalled to Rome, and ap- 
pointed fecretary to pope Pelagius, until he obtained per- 
miflion to retire to his monaltery. He was chofen abbot ; 
and in that office exacted of his monks as [trict an obfer- 
vance of rigorous ab{tinence and difcipline, as he pra¢tifed 
‘himfelf. After a fhort exercife of the monailic virtues, he 
was dragged from the cloifter to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of the clergy, the fenate, and the people, 
He alone refifted his own elevation: and his humble peti- 
tion, that the emperor would be pleafed to reject the choice 
of the Romans, could only ferve to exalt his character in 
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the eyes of the emperor and the public, and he not only 
confirmed the wifhes of the people, but congratulated the 
Romans on the choice which they had made. When the 
mandate was proclaimed, Gregory folicited the aid of fome 
friendly merchants to convey him in a bafket beyond the 
gates of Rome, and he concealed himfelf a few days in the 
mountains, and among the woods, where he believed, oF 
affected to believe, that he fhould be fafe from difcovery. 
Notwithftanding this precaution, he was in a few days found 
ina cave, and brought back in triumph by the people, who 
would not abandon their charge, till they had taken him to 
the church of St. Peter, where he was inftantly ordained. 
The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lafted rather 
more than fix years and a half, is reckoned one of the moft 
flourifhing periods of the church; his virtues, and’ even his 
failings, were happily fuited to his ftation, and to the temper 
of the times. His firft ftep was to fatisfy the bifhops of the 
chief fees, as to the orthodoxy of his faith. For this pur- 
pote, he wrote to the patriarchs of Conttantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerufalem, declaring that he receiv- 
ed the firft four councils as the four books of the holy 
gofpel ; that he reverenced the fifth, and that he condemn- 
ed the three chapters. In his rival, the patriarch of Con- 
{tantinople, he condemned the Anti-chriftian title of univer- 
{al bifhop, which the fucceffor of St. Peter was too haughty 
to concede, and too feeble to affume; and the ecclefialtical 
jurifdiction of Gregory was confined to the triple chara@er 
of bifhop of Rome, primate of Italy, and apoftle of the 
Welt. He frequently afcended the pulpit, and kindled - 
by his eloquence the congenial paflions of his audience : 
the language of the prophecies of the Old Teftament 
he interpreted and applied, and he took the opportunity of 
improving the prefent calamities of the people, by directing 
their hopes and anxieties to the invilible world. His pre- 
cepts and example defined the model of the Roman liturgy ; 
the diftribution of the parifhes, the calendar of fettivals, the 
order of proceffion, the fervice of the prielts and deacons, the 
variety and change of facerdotal garments. Till almoft the 
laft period of his life, he officiated in the canon of the mafa, 
which continued above three hours at a time. Gregory was 
no friend to heretics; he {pared no pains to arm the civil 
and ecclefiaftical power againft the Donatifts in Africa, and 
all who favoured them. At firft, he was defeated in his 
wifhes to deftroy the harmony that fubfifted between the 
Catholic and Donatitk parties in that country : he contrived 
to introduce invidious diltinétions, which by degrees renewed 
the animolities by which they had been formerly diftraéted, 
and terminated in the ultimate triumph of the Catholic, which 
was the ftrongeft party. Notwithitandiug the zeal of pope 
Gregory againft the heretics, he was favourable to the Jews, 
and protected them again{t fome violent Chriftians. In cer- 
tain letters, which he wrote to the bifhops who were for 
forcing them to embrace Chriftianity, he condemned perfe- 
cution of all kinds in the ftrongeft terms, though he enfore~ 
ed it in the inftance of Chriltians, who ventured to differ 
from the Catholic creed. On his acceflion to the papal 
throne, a general relaxation of difcipline, as wellas of piety 
and morals, prevailed in the clerical orders ; he immediately 
fet about the correétion of thefe evils with the utmoft dili- 
ence and perfeverance. While Gregory was enforcing re- 
Seite on the clergy, he fet before them an example of 
the conduct which he prefcribed. He was ftriftly attentive 
to the duties of piety : he was humble, mild, compaffionate, 
hofpitable, and difinterefted, an enemy to all pomp, grandeur, 
and fhow, frequently abridging him{elf of the neceflaries of 
life to relieve the indigent, and was moft indefatigable in in- 


‘ftructing his flock, both by preaching and writing. ee 
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all his humility, however, Gregory was a moft zealous af- 
fertor of the power and prerogatives which his predeceffors 
had exereifed, or at any time claimed. He would declare, 
and no one feemed to doubt the fincerity of his affertion, 
that he would rather lofe his life, than fuffer the fee of St. 
Peter to forfeit any of the privileges which it had ever en- 
joyed, or the prime apoitle to be any ways injured, or rob- 
bed of his rights. In the year 593, the emperor iffued an 
edict, forbidding any foldiers to quit the army, under the pre- 
tence of embraciag a monattic life, till the time of their fer- 
vice was expired. The pope determined to remontftrate 
again{t the decree, being perfuaded that the eeslefiaftical road 
was more fafe than any other to the attainment of a heavenly 
crown. For this and fome other a¢ts of interference, the 
emperor expreffed his diffatisfaction with the fteps taken by 
the pope, in flrong and even abufive terms, and they proved 
the means of fruttrating his application for a redre(s of 
grievances occaiioned by the cruelty and avarice of the 
imperial officers. The king of the Lombards threatened to 
lay fiege to Rome, in order that he might avenge himfelf 
of fome circumitance that had happened contrary to his 
dignity, but Gregory made friends with his favourites, who 
had themfelves embraced the Catholic faith, and by their 
intercefiions the prince was induced to draw off his troops. 
About this time the patriarch of Coniftantinople affumed the 
title of ** Univerfal Patriarch,’? a meafure which alarmed 
Gregory, who made every exertion to prevent him from 
making good his claims. All his entreaties were vain, the 
patriarch eftablithed his title, and entailed it on his fuc- 
ceffors. When Gregory was informed of this he renounced 
the patriarch’s communion, and condemned his conduét on 
the occafion as vain, ambitious, profane, impious, execra- 
ble, anti-chriitian, blafphemous, infernal, and diabolical. 
In the year 596, Agilulph, king of the Lombards, broke 
into the imperial territories, laying waite the Roman duke- 
dom of Campania, aud carrying away the inhabitants into 
captivity. On this occalion Gregory exercifed the molt 
unbounded charity, in relieving the poor, and redeeming 
great numbers of prifoners, not only applying the revenues 
of his fee to thofe benevolent purpofes, but large fums which 
he obtained by his application to the bifhops, and the great 
men who were his friends, both in the Eaft and Weft. Un- 
der his reign the Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled 
to the Catholic church, and the conquelt of Britain refle&s 
lefs glory on the name of Cefar than on that of Gre- 
gory I. Inftead of fix legions, forty monks were em- 
barked for that diltant ifland, and the pontiff lamented the 
auftere duties which forbade him to partake the perils of 
their {piritual warfare. In lefs than two years he could 
announce to the archbifhop of Alexandria, that they had 
baptized the king of Kent with ten thoufand of his Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Roman miffionaries, like thofe of the pri- 
mitive church, were armed only with fpiritual and fuper- 
natural powers. The credulity or the prudence of Gregory 
was always difpofed to confirm the truths of religion by 
vifions and pretended miracles, and he accordingly acquired 
a high reputation with his own and fucceeding ages. The 
patriarch of Conftantinople dying, he was fucceeded by 
Cyriacus, whofe faith was deemed orthodox by the pope, 
but who perfifted in claiming the title “ Univerfal Patri- 
arch.” Gregory {till refifted, and in the courfe of the cor- 
re{pondence which he maintained with the patriarchs of 
Antioch and Alexandria to intereft them on his fide of the 
difpute ; the laft mentioned prelate gave him the title of 
« Univerfal Pope,’’ in hopes thereby of terminating the 
difference between the contending parties. Gregory, how- 
ever, rejected the title with ov indignation, and by way 
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of contraft to the patriarch’s condu&, he adopted the aps 
pellation of * Servant of Servants,’’ which his fucceffors 
have retained to this day, and affeted to ufe it even when 
diflinguifhed by the moft feandalous exercife of pride and 
defpotifm. Inthe year 1601, at the requeft of Auguflin, 
the pope fent a frefh colony of monks into Britain, and with 
fuch directions to that apoftle of the Anglo-Saxons, as he 
has been denominated, as have proved the means of intro- 
ducing the groffeft corruptions and fuperititions into the 
fyftem of Chriftianity eltablithed thtough his miffion, 
During this fame year Serenus, bifhop of Marfeilles, or- 
dered all the images throughout his diocefe to be caft ont 
of the churches and dettroyed: his conduct was not quite 
approved by Gregory, though he pretended to applaud 
Serenus’s zeal, in not fuffering any thing to be worfhipped 
that is made with hands. Neverthelefs, he condemned his 
cafting them out of ‘the churches and dafhing them to 
pieces, as the effect of an inconfiderate and indifcreet zeal, 
obferving, that “‘ though images were not fet up in the 
churches to be worfhipped, yet they ferve to inftrué the 
ignorant: and it is one thing to adore an image, and an- 
other to learn from an image what is to be adored.”?_ During 
the year 602 a revolution took place at Conftantinople, in 
confeqnence of the revolt of the army, at the inftigation 
of Phocas, a centurion, who was proclaimed emperor, and 
obtained poffeffion of the imperial city and throne. The 
firft object of the new fovereign was to deftroy the abdi- 
cated prince, with his fix fons and a number of his relations 
and friends, and then he got himfelf acknowledged lawful 
emperor in all parts of the empire. On this occafion, 
Gregory expreffed his utmoft fatisfaction and joy at the 
change that had taken place, without hinting that he 
felt any forrow at the means by which it had been ac- 
complifhed. He immediately wrote letters to the new 
emperor, congratulating him on his acceffion to the imperial 
crown, which he faid was effeéted by a particular pro- 
vidence, to deliver the people*from the oppreffions under 
which they had fo long groaned, and he even commended, 
flattered, and extolled the tyrant, for his juftice, clemency, 
and piety, in the moit fulfome terms. His obje&t in this 
abject behaviour was that he might, by means of the in- 
fluence of the emperor, defeat the attempt of the patriarch 
to affume the title of «* Univerfal Bifhop.”’ 
told to Leontia, the new emprefs, reprefenting to her what 
bleflings they might expeét from St. Petcr in heaven, pro- 
vided they obliged the patriarch to relinquifh the title, which 
the pope confidered derogatory to the honour, dignity, and 
interelts of his fee. In this objeét he fucceeded, for Phocas 
enaéted a law, by which he prohibited the bifhop of Conftan- 
tinople from ftyling himfelf oecumenical or general patriarch, 
declaring that this title belonged to none but the bifhop of 
ancient Rome. This was not the only inftance- in whi¢h 
Gregory condefcended to flatter bafe and infamous cha- 
racters: he fhewed equal or even greater complaifance to 
Brunchaut, queen of France, who is defcribed by Bayle as 
the moft wicked woman upon earth, but as capable of 
winning over the clergy to her intereft, becaufe at the fame 
time that fhe committed the moft enormous crimes, fhe was 
exceflively liberal to: ecclefiaftics, and founded temples and 
convents, not forgetting to fue very devoutly for relics to 
the holy father. In all the letters which the pope wrote to 
her, he treated her with the moft abje&t flattery, declaring 
that no nation in the world was fo happy as the French, 
fince it merited fuch a queen, endowed with virtues and fine 
qualities of every kind. In the year 604, Gregory was 


attacked with a fevere fit of the gout, a diforder to which . 


he had been accultomed, and which rendered him incapable 


This he plainly’ 
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of performing the duties of his high office. Ambafladors 
were fent to him from the queen of the Lombards, an- 
nouncing the birth and baptifm of her fon: he was unable 
to write an anfwer to her majefty, with regard to fome 
difficulties which fhe withed to have folved, but he returned 
by her ambaflador, a complimentary note, containing com- 
mendations of her zeal for the Catholic faith, and with 
prefents to the new-born prince, of a crofs to wear at his 
neck, in which was enclofed a piece of the true crofs, as 
he was pleafed to affirm, together with the gofpel, in a 
Perfian box. This was one of the laft aéts of the pope. 
He died in the month of March 604. Such were the tranf- 
‘ations of Gregory I. who has, for his taleats and merits, 
been furnamed the Great. There was, however, a ftrange 
mixture of inconfiftencies in his charaéter. In fome re- 
fpeéts he difcovered a found and penetrating judgment, but 
in others the moift fhameful and fuperftitious weaknefs. He 
was no friend to fecular and polite learning : he has even 
been accufed of having deftroyed the noble monuments of 
the ancient magnificence of the Romans, left travellers and 
foreigners, who came to yifit Rome on religious motives, by 
paying undue attention to them, fhould neglect the holy 
places. This accufation does not ftand on undeniable evi- 
dence. It is doubted by Gibbon and other well-informed 
hiftorians. “¢ The writings of Gregory,’’ fays Mr. Gibbon, 
“ reveal the implacable averfion to the monuments of claffic 
genius; and he points his fevereft cenfure againft the profane 
learning of a bifhop, who taught the art of grammar, ftudied 
the Latin poets, and pronounced with the fame voice the 
praifes of Jupiter and thofe of Chrift. But the evidence of 
his deltruétive rage is doubtful and recent; the temple of 
peace, and the theatre of Marcellus, have been demolifhed 
by the flow operation of ages, and a formal profcription 
would have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the 
countries which were fubje&t to the ecclefiaflical diGtator.?? 
Gregory invented new offices for the fervices of the church, 
and the facramenis, in which he preferibed a vaft number of 
rites and ceremonies that were unknown before his time. 
He took great pains in reforming the pfalmody of the church, 
inftituting an academy of choirifters, whom he taught to 
chant, and for whofe ufe he compofed that mufic which goes 
by his name. He left more writings behind him than any 
other pope from the foundation of the fee of Rome to the 
prefent period. Thefe confiit of twelve books of «¢ Letters,” 
amounting to upwards of cight hundred in number. “ A 
comment on the book of Job,’’ generally known by the 
name of “ Gregory’s Morals on Job.’’ « A Pattoral,’” or 
a treatife on the duties of a pattor. This work was held in 
fuch-veneration by the Gallican church, that all the bifhops 
were obliged, by the canons of that church, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and punctually to obferve the rules con- 
tained in it. He was author alfo of ‘* Homilies”? on the 
prophet Ezekiel; and on the gofpels, and of four books of 
“ Dialogues.’ His works have been printed over and over 
again, in almoft all forms, andat a number of different places 
on the continent, as Lyons, Paris, Rouen, Balil, Antwerp, 
Venice, and Rome. The beft edition is that of Paris, in 1705, 
in four vols. folio. The charity and wealth of this pontiff have 
already been referred to: in the ufe of his abundant riches, 
he aéted like a faithful fteward of the church and poor. 
The voluminous accounts of his receipts and difburfements 
were kept above three huudred years in the Lateran as the 
model of Chriftianeconomy. On the four great feftivals, he 
divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, to his domef- 
tics, to the monalteries, to the churches, the places of burial, 
the alms’-honfes, and the hofpitals of Rome, and the reft of 


the diocefe, On the firft day of every month he diftributed 


to the poor, according to the feafon, their ftated portion of 
corn, &c. ; and his treafurers were continually fummoned to 
fatisfy in his name the extraordinary demands of indigence 
and merit. ‘he diftrefs of the fick and helplefs, of 
ftrangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each 
day and of every hour, nor would the pontiff indulge himfelf 
in a frugal repaft till he had fent the difhes from his own 
table to fome objects deferving of his compaffion. The 
mifery of the times had reduced the nobles and matrons of 
Rome to accept, without a blufh, the benevolence of the 
church. Three thoufand virgins received their food and 
raiment from the hand of their benefactor, and many bifhops 
of Italy efcaped from the barbarians to the hofpitable abode 
of the Vatican. Gregory might juitly be ftyled the father of 
his country, and fuch was the extreme fenfibility of his con- 
{cience, that, for the death ofa beggar, who had perifhed in the 
ftreets, he interdiéted himfelf during feveral days from the 
exercife of facerdotal functions, Moreri. Gibbon. Lardner. 

Ecclefiaftical writers feem unanimous in allowing that it 
was the learned and ative pope Gregory the Great, who 
colleéted the mufical fragments of fuch ancient hymns and 
pfalms as the firft fathers of the church had approved, and re- 
commended to the primitive Chriftians ; and that he felected, 
methodized, and arranged them in the order which was long 
continued at Rome, and foon adopted by the chief part of 
the weftern church. 

The anonymous author of his life, publithed by Canifius, 
fpeaks of this tranfaétion in the following words: “ This 
pontiff compofed, arranged, and conitituted the Aniiphona- 
rium and chants ufed in the morning and evening feryice.”” 
Fleury, in his Hitt. Eecl. tom. vii. p. 150, gives a circum- 
{tantial account of the Scola Cantorum, initituted by St. 
Gregory. It fubfifted 3co years after the death of that 
pontiff, which happened in 6c4, as we are informed by John 
Diaconus, author of his life. The original Antiphonarium 
of this pope was then fubfifting ; and the whip with which 
he ufed to threaten to fcourge the boys ; as well as the bed 
on which he reclined in the latter part of his life, when he 
vifited the fchool in order to hear them practife. Two col- 
leges were appropriated to thefe ftudies ; one near the church 
of St. Peter, and one near that of St. John Lateran; both 


-of which were endowed with lands. 


It has been imagined that St. Gregory was rather a com- 
piler than a compofer of ecclefiaftical chants, as mufc had 
been eftablifhed in the church long before his pontificate ;. 
and John Diaconus, in his life, (lib. i. cap. 6.) calls his col- 
leGtion « Antiphonarium Centonem,”’ the ground-work of 
which was the ancient Greek chant, upon the principles of 
which it was formed. .This is the opinion of the Abbé 
Lebeeuf, (Traité Hiftorique et Pratique fur le Chant Eccle- 
fiaftique, chap. iii.) and of many others. ‘The derivation is 
refpeétable ; but if the Romans in the time of St. Ambrofe 
had any mufic, it mufl have been compofed upon the Greek 
fyftem: all the arts at Rome, during the time of the empe- 
rors, were Greek, and chiefly cultivated by Greek artiits ; 
and we hear of no mufical fyitem in ufe among the Romans,. 
or at leaft_none is mentioned by their writers on the art, but 
that of the Greeks. 

Grecory II., pope, was a native of Rome, and educated 
from childhood, in the Lateran palace, under pope Sergius, 
who appointed him his fub-deacon, almoner, and librarian, 
He was afterwards raifed to higher polts in the church, and 
was felected by pope Conftantine, as the moit learned man of 
his time, to accompany him when he went to Conttantinople, 
inthe year 710. Inthat city Gregory diftinguifhed himfelf by 
anfwering certain difficulties propofed to him by the emperor 
Juftinian, and folving his doubts with regard to fome queitiona 
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jn which, it’ fhould feem, he was much ‘interefted, though 
what thofe difficulties were we are not informed. . Upon the 
death of Conftantine, in 715, he was raifed to the papal 
dignity, and almoft immediately upon this event, the Lom- 
bards made an irruption into the imperial territories, and 
took by furprife the city of Cume. Gregory, in his quality 
of Holy-Father, endeavoured to prevail on them to reftore 
it, firft by threatenings of the vengeance of heaven if they 
fhould prove fo wicked as to retain it, and afterwards by 
the offer of a large {um of money, and the particular pro- 
tection of St. Peter, provided they withdrew their troops, 
and abftained from all farther hoftilities. Finding that they 
were equally deaf to the threatenings and promifes of the 
pope, he applied for the afliftance of the king of Naples, 
who, for a ftipulated fum, undertook to recover the place, 
and fucceeded in the enterprife. In the year 717, the em- 
peror Theodofius, having refigned the imperial dignity, and 
retired to a monaftery, Leo, the Ifaurian, was, by the fenate 
and army, raifed to the throne, on which occafion he wrote 
a letter to the pope, accompanied with a confeffion of faith, 
and alfo with promifes to maintain the Catholic do€trine, as 
defined by the fix general councils and the fathers. Gregory, 
in return, congratulated the emperor, in warm expreflions of 
refpeG and loyalty, upon his acceffion, and aflured him, that 
he would not only, receive him for his fovereign, but would 
ufe his influence to preferve peace and amity between him 
and all the Chriitian princes of the Weft. In 721, Gregory 
held a council at Rome, in which feveral important canons 
were enaéted on the fubje@t of unlawful marriages and 
other points relating to ecclefiaftical difcipline. While this 
‘council was fitting, Winifrid, afterwards archbifhop of Mentz, 
and known by the name of Boniface, arrived on a pilgrimage 
at Rome, where he was received with extraordinary marks of 
refpect. A few years after this, Ina, king of the Weft 
Saxons, arrived at Rome, ona pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Apoftles, havin refolved to renounce the world, and embrace 
the monaftic life. During his ftay in the city, he built a 
college for the education of youth, and the reception of fuch 
of his fubjeéts as fhould undertake pilgrimages ; for the 
fupport of which he impofed a tax on every houfe or family, 
‘known by the name of Rome-fcot or Peter-pence. This 
tax, which, about the middle of the ninth century, was laid 
“on the whole kingdom of England, was originally deilined 
folely to the charitable ufes above-mentinoed, but it was 
afterwards converted, by the popes, to their own ufe, and 
levied under the denomination of a tribute to St. Peter, till 
Henry delivered the country of the burden. About the 
year 726, Leo, determined to reftore the Chriftian worfhip to 
its primitive ftate, forbad all kinds of image-worfhip, and 
caufed the edié& to be promulgated through the empire. 
‘He gave notice of the fame to the pope, requefting his 
affiftance in carrying the refolution into eflect, but Gregory 
made no feruple of avowing his decided oppolition to 
the meafure, and threatened the emperor with the in- 
dignation of St. Peter, fhould he perfift in his projected 
reform. The emperor was not to be intimidated : he pub- 
lifhed his edi& in Italy, but the populace was ferioufly 
again{t the innovation, and infurreétions were immediately 
excited, which the foldiery could not fupprefs without much 
mifchief and bloodfhed. “Luitrand, king of the Lombards, 
joined the popular cry, and taking advantage of the ditur- 
bances, made a rapid progrefs in Italy. Every where he 
declared his readinefs to protect image-worthip, and every 
where he was received by the people as one fent from heaven 
to defend the Catholic faith. ‘Thefe events went beyond 
the wifhes of the popes he was filled with the utmoit con- 
flernation, well knowing that if the Lombards were fuffered 
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to make head in the Italian territories, he fhould feel the 
weight of their yoke. He applied for affiftance to Urfus, 
the doge of Venice, which was readily granted, and which 
was effectual in refcuing the emperor’s dominions from the 
power of the Lombards. - Gregory purfued his defign, and 
urged Leo, by all the eloquence in his power, to abandon his 
plan with regard to image worfhip ; but the determination 
of the emperor was unalterable, and he took meafures to 
get pofleflion of the perfon of Gregory, to prevent him 
rom fomenting divifions, and even rebellion among the peo- 
ple. Gregory obtained timely notiee of his intention, and 
fruftrated the defign: he immediately thundered outa fen« 
tence of excommunication again{t the emperor’s exarch, for 
endeavouring to obey his maiter ; and the people inftantly 
took up arms, overpowered the garrifon, pulled down the 
ftatues of the emperor, broke them in pieces, and openly 
declared that they renounced their allegiance to him as fove- 
reign; not fatisfied with this, they fome time afterwards 
murdered all thofe who were adherents to the emperor’s 
caufe. and among others the exarch himfelf. Notwithitand- 
ing this oppofition, the emperor in 730 held a council of the 
fenate, the great officers of the ftate, and the bifhops who 
were at Conttantinople, in which it was determined, that as 
it was found by experience that images could not be fuffered 
to remain in churches, and idolatry prevented, they fhould 
all be pulled down and deftroyed. This being effected, he 
made a new effort with regard to the churches in the Weft : 
he again folicited the pope, but Gregory’s anfwer breathed 
a determined fpirit of hoftility, and was written ina ftyle of 
arrogance and abufe which was unexampled. He went {till 
farther, he affembled a council at Rome, confifting of all the 
neighbouring bifhops, which iffued a decree, not only decla- 
rative of the lawfulnefs of worfhipping images, but com~ 
manding them to be worfhipped, and condemning, as here« 
tics, all who did not worfhip them, or who fhould prefume 
to teach that they were not to be worfhipped. The empe- 
ror, indignant at this affumption of power, feized on the 
rich patrimonies of the Roman church in Sicily and Cala. 
bria, tore from the Roman fee the provinces of Eait Illyrium, 
and fubje€ted the whole to the patriarch of Conitantinople. 
By this conduét he infli€ed the moft fevere wound in the 
heart of the pope, but before he had time to ripen any 
{chemes of revenge, he died in 731, after he had fat in the 
papal chair near feventeen years. From the details of his ace 
tions already given, it appears that Gregory had a zeal for 
exalting the power and dignity of his oF he was befides 
arrogant and fuperititious. As an author there are fifteen 
of his “ Letters,’? and a *¢ Memoir,’’ tranfmitted to his le- 
gates in Bavaria, containing inftructions for their guidance 
in managing the ecclefiaftical affairs of that country. Thefe 
are inferted in the fixth volume of the ** Colle&tio Concilio- 
rum ;” he was author alfo of a liturgy, which was printed, 
with a Greek verfion, at Parisin 1595. Moreri. g 
Grecory III, pope, was a Syrian by birth, became a 
prefbyter of the Roman church, and was much celebrated 
for his learning and talents as an eloquent and impreffive 
preacher. Upon the death of Gregory II. he was unani« 
moufly chofen his fucceffor by the Roman people and clergy. 
He feemed determined to follow the {teps of his predesetion 
and declared himfelf a determined fupporter of the worthip 
of images, and he had no fooner taken pofleffion of his fee, 


than he wrote aletter to the emperor Leo and his fon Con- 
dtantine, whom he had taken as a partner in the empire, ex- 


horting them to renounce their error, and to return, like 
dutiful children, into the bofom of the church. This letter 
he fent by Gregory, a prefbyter of the Roman charch, on 
whofe zeal and firmnefs he thought he could depend, but 

when 
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‘when the prefbytee arrived, he underftoed that the emperors 
not only maintained their ground, but were determined to 
extirpate image worfhip, and thofe who prefumed to juttify 
it: he therefore thought it moft prudent to return to Rome 
without acquainting them with the objeé of his miffion, 
On his arrival, the pope was fo exafperated at the pufillani- 
mity which he had fhewn, that he called a council to de- 
termine upon fome exemplary punifhment, but, upon his 
promife of going back and executing his miffion, he was 
pardoned. He immediately fet out, but as foon as he had 
landed in Sicily, in his way to the imperial court, he was 
arrefted, his letter taken from him, and he himfelf fent 
into exile. In the year 732, Gregory held a council at 
Rome to revenge himfelf upon the emperor for fending his le- 
gate into banifhment, and he procured a decree to be pafled, 
eitablifhing the worfhip of images, and denounced excommu- 
nication againft all who fhould prefume to pull down, de- 
ftroy, profane, or blafpheme them: he even expended im- 
menfe {ums on the purchafe of pictures and ftatues with 
which he filled the churches at Rome, and encouraged the 

eople in the daily worfhip of them: he likewife coufed re- 
fics to be brought from all parts to Rome, where he erected a 
magnilicent building for their reception and worthip, appoint- 

ing them an appropriate fervice, and monks to perform it. 

He made another unfuccefsful effort towards the converfioa 
ofthe emperor, who, weary of his applications, prepared to 

reduce the pontiff, and the Romans who fupported him, to 
obedience by force. Upon this event, the people of Rome, 

at the infligation of the pope, withdrew from all fubjection 

to the emperor, and formed themielves into a kind of repub- 
lic, in which they were governed by magittrates appointed 
by their own authority, under the pope, not as prince, but 

only as their head. After this they were involved in hofti- 
lities with Luitrand, king of the Lombards, who. ravaged 

their whele country, and even laid fiege to the city. In 
this extremity, Gregory applied for affiftance to Charles Mar- 

tel, who refufed to interfere till propofals were made that 

the pope and Roman people fhould folemnly renounce their 
ajlegiance to the emperor, as an avowed heretic, and perfe- 
cuter of the church, and that they fhould acknowledge 

Charles for their prote€tor, and confer on him the confular 
dignity ; and, on the other hand, Charles was to engage 

to protect and defend the pope, the Roman church, and the 
people of Rome, againft the Lombards, and likewife againit 
the emperor, fhould they either be attacked or moletted. 

To théfe terms Charles readily acceded, and as foon as 

Luitrand heard of the treaty he abandoned the fiege of Rome, 
and retired to his own dominious. Gregory did not live long 
to enjoy the fruits of this policy, which contributed materially 

to the feparation of the Italian provinces from the Grecian 
‘empire. Hediedin 741, after a pontificate of between ten 
‘and eleven years. The only literary remains of this pope are 
«© Seven Letters,” which are to be found in the fourth vol. of 
the ‘ Colleét. Concil’” Moreri. 

Grecory IV., pope, a native of Rome, fucceeded to 
the high office on the death of Valentine, in the year 827. 
He is commended for his extraordinary piety, of which 
fome of the ftrongeft teftimonies are repairing and adorning 
churches and monafteries, and inttituting the feltival of 
<All Souls” day. When the quarrel took place between the 
emperor Lewis le Debonnaire, and his fons, Lotharius per- 
~fuaded the pope to accompany him into France, to mediate 
a reconciliation between him and his father. When the 
pope had ferved this purpofe, he was permitted to return to 
Rome, where the beft aétion performed by him that we read 
of, was his rebuilding and fortifying the city of Ottia, as 
a protection againit the defcents of the Saracens. "This 
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pope died in 844, having prefided over the Roman church 
about 16 years. Three of his « Letters’? are extant in the 
feventh vol. of the Colleét. Concil. Moreri. 

Grecory V. pope, whofe original name was Bruno, was 
a German by birth, and a relation of the emperor Otho. 
He was chofen bifhop of Rome when he was but twenty- 
four years of age; at his ordination he aflumed the 
name of Gregory, and in a very fhort time after he folemnly 
crowned Otho emperor, who had before been only ftyled 
king. He held a council in the firft year of his pontificate, 
at which the emperor was prefent, and, it has been faid, the 
German eleétoral college was inftituted, but it is more pro- 
bable, from the evidence of hiftory, that the origin of this 
college is to be referred to a later date. Upon the breakin 
up of the council, he returned to Germany, having frit 
made the Romans fwear allegiance to him, and obedience ta 
the pope, but fearcely had the Germans repafled the Alps, 
when Crefcentius, a man of confiderable wealth and power, 
perfuaded them to revolt, renounce their allegiance to the 
emperor, and choofe himfelf for their head. ‘Thefe events 
obliged Gregory to fly from Rome, on which occafion Cref- 
centius declared the fee vacant, and caufed a perfon named 
Philagathus to be raifed to it, who took the name of 
John XVII. Gregory excommunicated the ufurper, and 
alfo his patron, a fentence which was confirmed by all the 
bifhops of Italy, France, and Germany. Soon after this 
Otho, urged by the intreaties of Gregory, returned to 
Italy, with a large army, and advanced with the pope to- 
wards Rome. At their approach, the anti-pope John 
took to flight, but, falling into the hands of fome of the 
pope’s friends, was deprived of his fight, and otherwife 
cruelly mutilated. Crefcentius was alfo taken, and, with 
his accomplices, ignominioufly executed. * Gregory was now 
reftored to his fee, and one of his firft ats was to convene 
a council to meet at Rome, in which the marriage of Robert, 
king of France, with Bertha, widow of Odo, count of 
Champagne, was declared inceftuous and null. He died in 
the beginning of 999, having left behind him many honour- 
able teitimonies of the vigilance and fidelity which he had 
exhibited in his office. His reign was very fhort ; there 
are four of his ** Letters” extant, in the gth vol. of the 
Collee. Concil. A fifth, concerning the privileges of the 
abbots of Monf. Major, may be found in the 4th vol. of 
« Baluze’s Mifcellanea.’” Moreri. 

Grecory VI. pope, whofe original name was John 
Gratian, was defcended from one of the moft opulent fami- 
lies of Rome, and elected pope in 1044, as fucceffor to 
Benedict. Upon his acceffion, there were no fewer than 
three perfons who were pretenders to the honour of being 
fucceflors of St. Peter. In this ftate, Henry III. king of 
Germany, refolved to go to Italy himfelf, and to inquire on 
the {pot into the conduct of the popes, and the {tate of the 
church. He affembled a council at Sutri, in 1046, and fent 
an invitation to Gregory to prefide at this council; with 
which he readily complied, flatterme himfelf that the king 
would acknowledge him for lawful pope. But when he 
made his appearance there, a charge was preferred againit 
him of having purchafed the pontifical dignity with a fum 
of money. He confeffed himfelf guilty of the charge, and, 
quitting his chair, divefted himfelf of his pontifical orna- 
ments before the council, and, begging forgivenefs, renounced 
all claim to the throne of St. Peter. After this abdication, 
Henry carried him prifoner into Germany, where he ended 
his days. During the fhort time that he was at the head of 
the church, he performed fome very beneficial acts. T'inding 
the lands and reyenues of the fee greatly diminifhed by ufurp- 
ations, the roads infeited by robbers, and other diforders pre- 
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vailing in the Sha Gregory aéted with fuch vigour, 
that a powerful party was railed up againft him by thofe 
who had been aceuftomed to live by plunder. Moreri. 
Grecory VII. pope, who, by his talents, raifed the 
Roman fee to the highelt pitch of power, is faid to have 
been the fon of acarpenter, and to have been born at the {mall 
town of Soano, in Tuleany. His original name was Hilde- 
brand, by which he is frequently known in hiitory. He was 
educated at Rome, where he was highly efteemed by Bene- 
di& IX. and Gregory VI., on the latter of whom he at- 
tended, when he was fent prifoner to Germany. Upon the 
death of Gregory, Hildebrand embraced the monattic life 
in the monaftery of Cluny, where he was raifed to the pott 
of prior. . By Leo IX. he was created fub-deacon, and by 
Nicholas II., archdeacon of the Roman church; by thefe 
pontiffs, and by fome others, he was fuccefsfully employed 
in feveral negotiations. Under the pontificate of Alexander II. 
he was made chancellor of the holy fee, and had the abfolute 
adminiftration of all affairs, both ecclefiaftical and civil, as 
well as the entire difpofal of the revenues of the church of 
Rome. Upon the death of pope Alexander, Hildebrand 
appointed a fait to be kept, and prayers to be offered up 
for three days together, before they fhould proceed to the 
eleGtion of a new pope. While they were performing’ the 
obfequies of Alexander in the Lateran church, on the day 


after his death, the afflembled people tumultuoufly cried’ 


out with one voice, Hildebrand is pope, St. Peter has 
chofen him:?? upon which he was immediately laid hold of 
and placed by force upon the pontifical throne. This elec- 
tion was confirmed oa the fame day by the whole body of 
the clergy and people. His next object was to ecbtain 
the confirmation ef the king of Germany, which was a 
matter of no great uifficulty, and immediately he teok the 
name of Gregory, out of refpeét to his friend, Gregory VI. 
He was the lait pope, the decree of whofe election was 
tranfmitted to the cmperor, or king, before his confecration, 
er who was confecrated in the prefence of the imperial 
envoy. Gregory began his reign by engaging in the moit 
bold and daring {chemes for extending the jurifdiétion of the 
Roman fee, and enriching the patrimony of St. Peter. He 
conceived the deftgn, not only of emancipating the church 
from all fubjection to princes, but of fubje€ting all princes 
to the church, and the whole church to his fee: of confti- 
tuting himfelf fupreme judge and determiner of all affairs, 
both ecclefiattical and civil; the difpofer not only of bifhop- 
rics and archbifhoprics, and other ecclefiaftical benefices, 
but of kingdoms and ftates, and the revenues of individuals ; 
and, in fact, fole and defpotic monarch of the earth in 
temporals as well as {pirituals. Gregory was foon embroiled 
in a difpite with Henry IV., and he omitted no meafures 
which he thought likely to flrengthen his party, and, aided as 
he was by the fuperftition of the times, as well as by the 
refentment of feveral princes, whom Henry had difobliged, 
er who wifhed to fhake off his authority, he foon created 
a formidable body of confederates in‘his fupport. This 
confederacy encouraged the pope to think of raifing fome 
other perfon to the throne in{lead of Henry, and, without 
hefitation, he wrote a letter to the princes, bifhops, and 
people of Germany, empowering them to chufe another 
king; -if Henry did not, by a fincere repentance, render 
hindelf worthy of being replaced on the threne, which he 
had forfeited by his difobedience to the apoftolic fee. Upon 
the receipt of this letter, the confederate princes and bifhops 
held a diet at Tribur, near Mentz, and they declared the 
king fufpended from his royal dignity, and added, that if he 
did not obtain abfolution before the annivérfary of his ex- 
communication, he fhould be excluded for ever from the 


throne. Henry fubmitted to the degradation of preparin 

to throw himfelf at the feet of the pontiff, to folicit 
abfolution. He fet out for Italy with his wife and 
infant fon, and, after fuftaining uncommon hardfhips ‘in 
the paflage of the Alps, amidit the rigours of an ex- 
tremely fevere winter, he arrived in that country. He 
was there fpeedily attended by the counts and bifhops of 
Lombardy, who’ encouraged him to revenge the treatment 
which he had received from the pope, and offered to affift 
him with men and money. Gregory had, in the mean time, 
proceeded as far as Lombardy accompanied by the countefs 
Mathilda, whofe clofe intimacy with Gregory afforded too 
much reafon for propagating many fcandalous reports. 
Upon hearing of the king’s arrival, and of the reception he 
had met with from his Italian fubjeéts, the pope retired to the 
ftrong hold of Canofa, in the diocefe ef Reggio. While 
remaining in this fortrefs, many German bifhops, and others 
who had been excommunicated for taking part with the king, 
repaired to him barefooted, clothed in hair cloth, to pray 
for abfolution and forgivenefs, which they did not obtain 
without ‘fubmitting to fevere penance and mortification, 
The pontiff enjoyed the malignant pleafure of feeing thé 
king added to the number of his humiliated fuppliants.” It 
was fome time before the pontiff would admit the monarch 
into his prefence, and when the order was iffued for the pur= 
pofe, it was on the condition that he fhould enter at the outer 
gate of the fortrefs without attendants; and at the next 
gate he was required to diveft himfelf of the enfi of 
royalty, and put on a coarfe woollen tunic, in which drefs, 
and barefooted, he was fuffered to ftand for three whole 
days at the third gate, expofed to the feverity of the wea- 


ther, faiting and imploring the mercy of God and the pepe. . 


At length the perfons of diftinétion who were with Gre- 
gory, affected at the fufferings of the king, began to com- 
plain of the feverity of his holinefs, which they faid was more 
becoming a tyrant than an apoftolical father or jud e, 
Thefe reports were carried to the pope, who on the fourth 
day admitted the king, and after much diflicilty granted 
him abfolution. When the Lombard lords heard of thé 
treatment which the king had met with, and his opprobrious 
convention, they were highly incenfed not only againit the 
pope, but againft Henry, whom they accufed of cowardice 
and treachery, in fubmittiug to beg abfolution of a man 
whom they were determined no longer to acknowledge as 
their fpiritual head. ‘They feemed, at firft, detérmined ta 
depofe him, and place his infant fon on the th:one in his 
ftead, but to appeafe their refentment he broke the conven- 
tion with the pope, refumed his title and other marks of 
royalty which he had laid-down, and putting himfelf at the 


head of his forces, he prepared to check the pope’s immo-_ 


derate ambition. After various fucceffes, in which the con- 
tending armies were alternately vitorious, Henry fummoned 
acouncil of German bifhops to mect at’'Mentz, who ad- 
journed their feffions to Brixen, where they were joined by 
many of the Italian bifhops and German and Italian princes. 
In this council, Gregory was accufed of overfetting the 
hierarchy,’ and making bimfelf fole monarch of the church; 
encouraging fedition and rebellion ; perfecuting, excommu- 
nicating, and depofing a peaceable king, and placing a rebel 
on the throne. - For thefe crimes they refolved that he fhould 
be depofed, and another chofen in his room. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe meafures, Gregory was able to recover him- 
felf, but he was again embroiled in new diificulties, and the 
Romans became fo incenfed againtt the pope whom they con- 


fidered as the author of the many calamities which they had- 


endured, that ghpcentions were entertained of his fa ety at 
Rome, and he thought proper to place himfelf under, the 
proteQtion 
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protection of duke Robert at Saletno. In that place he 
died in 1085, having held the fee of Rome little more than 
12 years, and leaving Europe involved in complicated cala- 
mities to which his ambition gave rife. ‘He was,’ as 
Mofheim has well defcribed him, “a man of uncommon 
genius, whofe ambition, in forming the moft arduous pro- 
jects, was equalled by his dexterity in bringing them into 
execution; fagacious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could 
efcape his penetration; defeat his ftratazems, or daunt his 
courage; haughty and arrogant beyond all meafure, obitinate, 
impetuous, and intra€table, he looked up to the fummit of 
univerfal empire with a wiltful eye, and laboured up the 
fleep afcent with uninterrupted ardour and invincible perfe- 
yerance, void of all principle, and deftitute of every pious 
and virtuous feeling, he fuffered little reftraint in his auda- 
cious purfuits from the di€tates of religion, or the remon- 
Mtrances of confcience.’’? He was the firit pope who claimed 
the power of depoling princes and abfolvying fubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. He alfo laid claim to moft of the 
kingdoms and {lates of Europe, and by the boldnefs of his 
pretenfions, and his menaces of exerciling the ecclefiaftical 
authority, terrified many of their fovereigns and rulers into 
acknowledgments of their being feudatories and vaflals of the 
apoftolic fee. ‘Three hundred and fifty-nine letters of this 
pope have reached our time, which are divided into nine 
books, and are inferted in the 10th volume of the Colle&. 
Concil. He is generally fuppofed to have been the author 
of “A Commentary upon the feven penitential Pfalms,”’ 
which fome writers have improperly afcribed to Gregory I. : 
and ofa ‘Commentary upon the Gofpel of St. Matthew,”’ 
which is faid to be preferved in MS. in the library at Lam- 
beth. Bower. Moreri. Mofheim. 

Grecory VIII. pope, originally known by the name of 
Albert de Mora, was a native of Benevento, and created 
cardinal by pope Adrian 1V. in the year 1135. He was 
employed in very important miflions, viz. as legate to Spain, 
and in the year 1172 into Normandy, where he abfolved 
Henry Il. king of England, from the cenfures which he 
had incurred by being fuppofed in fome degree acceflary to 
the death of Thomas a Becket, but not before that monarch 
had fubmitted to a difgracetul penance. Upon the death of 
Urban III. in the year 1187, cardinal Albert was unani- 
moufly chofen his fucceflor, when he took the name of Gre- 
gory VIII. A fhort time before his eleétion, mtelligence 
had arrived at Rome of the advantages gained by Saladin 
over the Chriftians in the Eat, and his capture of the city 
of Jerufalem. Gregory, as foon as he was confecrated, 
wrote a letter addrefled to the Chriftians in the Welt, ex- 
horting them to contribute all in their power to the relief of 
their diftreffed brethren, and for the recovery of the holy 
city. He enjoined a five years’ falt, to appeafe the anger of 
heaven, by abitaining from meat on Wednefdays and Sa- 
turdays as wellas Fridays throuchout the year. ‘The labours 
of this pontiff were of very fhort duration. He died within 
two months of his elevation. He has been applauded for 
his learning, eloquence, humane difpofition, and exemplary 
manners. There are three of his letters extant in the tenth 
vol. of the Colleé&. Concil. Moreri. Bower. 

Grecory 1X, pope, whofe former name was Ugolin, 
was created cardinal bifhop of Oftia, by pope Innocent IIL., 
and was afterwards employed on different legations to Ger- 
many and elfewhere, chiefly to preach up the neceflity of 
engaging in the crufades. He was elected pope upon the 
death of Honorius II]. in the year 1227, when he took the 
name of Gregory 1X. Immediately after his confecration 
he commanded the weftern bifhops to exert their authority, 
and oblige fuch perfons as bad taken the crofs, to fet out 


without delay for the Holy Land. He wrote alfo to the 
emperor I*rederic If. exhorting him to fulfil the folemn pro- 
miles which he had made to embark a fufficient army for the 
relief of the Chriftians in the Eaft, adding the fevereft 
menaces if he fhould decline the undertaking, declaring 
that he would. exert the power which heaven had put 
into his hands, and proceed againft him as guilty ofa breach 
of his vows. Frederic was obedient to the order, but 
having embarked with a large army, he returned in three 
days, alleging that the ill {tate of his health rendered him inca~ 
pable of fo great anexertion. His excufes were not deemed 
valid, the pope would hear of no apologies, and paffed on 
him fentence of excommunication, till at length the empe. 
ror embarked for Paleftine, but not having fued for abfolu- 
tion before his departure, he was ftill the obje@ of Gre- 
gory’s refentment, who took every method to render his expe- 
dition fruitlefs, and to excite civil wars in his Italian domi- 
nions. Even after the emperor had, by treaty, fecured 
poffeffion of the city and kingdom of Jerufalem, and was 
preparing for his coronation there, by the patriarch he found 
that the prelate had been terrified by the papal emiffaries 
from taking a part inthe ceremony, and had alfo laid the city, 
and the church of the fepulchre, under an interdié, that no 
divine feryice might be performed in them during Frederic’s 
ftay. The German bifhops, likewife, who attended the em- 
peror, partook fo much of the patriarch’s alarms, that they 
refufed to perform any religious funtion, or even to be 
prefent at the corenation; fo that Frederic was under the 
neceflity of taking the crown from the altar, and placing it 
upon his head with hisownhands. On the emperor’s returs 
in 1229, Gregory excommunicated him again; and new 
caufes of complaint were continually occurring between Fre- 
deric and the pope, the former being defirous of acting 
for himfelf, and the. latter being fully bent upon reducing 
him to the moft abject flavery. In the year 1241, Gregory 
called a general council to meet at Rome, and had fent legates 
with letters to all the Chriftian princes, entreating them to 
oblige the prelates in their re{pective kingdoms to repair to it. 
At firft Frederic confented to the holding of the council, and 
promifed not to moleit the bifhops who fhouldattendit. But 
afterwards, finding that the pope was refolutely bent on 
his ruin, and that he intended to make ufe of the propofed 
council for this purpofe, and even to arm the whole Chriitian 
world againft him, he revoked his promifes, and publifhed a 
manifelto, wirich was fent through the whole of Europe, decla- 
ratory of his determined oppofition to the pope’s project. 
Neverthelefs, great numbers of the bifhops did affemble at 
Genoa, in their road to Rome, who, with two cardinals 
and all their treafure, fell into the emperor’s hands, and the 
holy men were fent prifoners to Naples. This difappoint- 
ment, together with the approach of the emperor, and his 
victorious army, gave fuch a fhock to the pope, that he 
was feized with an illnefs which put an end to his life ina 
few days. He had been at the head of the church nearly 
fifteen years, which were diftinguifhed by the calamities in 
which Italy was involved, chiefly owing to his immoderate 
ambition, injuftice, arrogance, and gbftinacy. Many of 
his letters are to found in the eleventh vol. of the Colle&. 
Concil.: there are alfo extant fome fragments of his « De- 
cretal Letters.” Moreri. Bower. 

Grecory X. pope, whofe original name was Theobald, 
was firft a canon in the church of Lyons; then archdeacon 
of Leige, and, taking the crofs, he accompanied Edward 
prince of Wales in his expedition into Syria. After the 
death of Clement IV. in 1278, the Roman fee was vacant 
for nearly three years, owing to the intrigues of the cardi- 
nals, affembled at Viterbo, who all afpired to the dignity 
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themfelves, and oppofed the cle€tion of any other. At 
length the magiltrates, tired ont with the delay, ordered them 
to be clofely confined in the bifhop's palace, where they 
were fubjeéted to many inconveniences, and they began 
daily to leffen their allowance of provifions. At length 
they chofe Theobald, who was at that time with the cru- 
faders in the Eaft. Friars were difpatched to announce to 
him the important news ; they found him at Ptolemais, now 
called Acre, waiting for a favourable opportunity of pafling 
to Jerufalem, but upon receiving the decree of his election, 
he refolyed to embark for Italy. Before his departure he 
preached a fermon to the Chriftians at Ptolemais from 
thefe words, “If I forget thee, O Jerufalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning, &c.”? And in his fermon he gave 
them very folemn affurances that he would render them 
every affiftance in his power. He never forgot his promifes, 
but both before and after his confecration, the fuccefs of the 
crufades was an objeét the neareft his heart. With this view 
he fignified his intention of convening a general council at 
Lyons in 1274, and invited Michael Paleologus to meet 
it, in order to complete a work fo neceffary for the harmony 
and fecurity of Chrifterdom. In 1273, while Gregory 
(aname which he affumed at his confecration) was at Orvie- 
to, Edward, whe was now king of England, arrived at the 
city on his return from the Holy Land, and was received 
by the pope with every mark of efteem and affection. On 
the king’s complaining of the cruel murder of his coufin 
Henry, fon of the duke of Cornwall by Guido, the pope 
inftantly fammoncd Guido to appear before him within a 
limited time. Upon his paying no regard to this fummons, 
he was not only excommunicated, but declared infamous, with 
all his defcendants to the fourth generation, and all were 
anathematifed, as equally guilty, who fhould receive, favour, 
er admit him into their houfes. Finding himfelf driven from 
fociety like a wild beait, he embraced the opportunity of 
the pope’s travelling from Orvieto to Florence, unexpected- 
}y to make his appearance before him, ftripped of his gar- 
ments to his fhirt, with a rope about his neck, begging for 
mercy, and fubmitting entirely to the clemency of “his holi- 
nefs. Gregory gave him his life, but delivered him up tothe 
king of Sicily to be kept in clofe confinement till his death. 
Omitting the mere political events, which happened during 
the pontificate, we obferve that in 1274 the general council 
which Gregory had fummoned met at Lyons, and was by far 
the moft numerous of any that had ever been held. The 
principal points which occupied its attention, were the pro- 
curing relief for the Chriftians in the Eait, the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, and the reftoration of ecclefiafti- 
eal difcipline. Lo the firit obje@, Gregory perfuaded the 
dignified ecclefiaftics to devote a tenth of their income for 
the fpace of fix years. While the council was deliberating, 
Gregory depofed the bifhop of Liege, on account of his 
irregularities and profligacy. This council introduced the 
famous conftitution which provides that the cardinals fhall be 
fhut up in the conclave during the vacancy of the pontificate. 
Gregory died foon after the termination of the council, 
having held the Roman fee four years and four’ months. 
Several of his “ Letters’? are extant in the eleventh volume of 
the “ Colle& Concil”’ He is mentioned by hiftorians on 
account of his extraordinary fanétity, and there feems 
fifficient reafon to believe that he was influenced by a milder 
fpirit than many of his predeceffors. In none of them, 
however, isit poffible to obferve any conduct at all corre- 
fponding to the benevolent fpirit of Chriftianity : in none of 
them do we behold any attempt, however diftant, to imitate 
the example of Chrift, whofe difciples, in a {uperior degree, 
they profeffed themfelves. Moreri. Bower. 
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Grecory XI. pope, fon of the count de Beau- 
fort, and nephew of pope Clement VI. was created cardi- 
nal before he had completed his feventeenth year, 
and even then had accumulated upon him a nnomber 
of rich benefices for the fupport of his new dignity- 
He was honoured alfo with other high offices in the church, 
while he was thus young. At this time he could have made 
no great progrefs in literary acquirements, but it is much 
to his credit that he afterwards applied himfelf fo clofely to 
ftudy, under the inftruCtions of the learned Baldi and other 
eminent tutors, as to become one of the ableft ciyilians, 
canonifts, and divines of his time. Upon the death of pope 
Urban V. he was chofen his fucceffor, and was confecrated 
at Avignon, which was then the feat of the papal refidence, 
in the beginning of the year 1371, when he was about forty 
years old. Almoft 2s foon as he was confecrated, he fen 
legates to mediate a peace between the kings of France ard 
England, and wrote to thofe princes, pathetically exhorting 
them to fpare the blood of their fubjeéts, and to compofe 
their differences in a Chriftian and amicable manner ; but un- 
fortunately without fuccefs. In the fame year he created 
twelve cardinals at once, and upon the ceffion of Sicily to 
Frederic of Arragon, Gregory erected that ifland into a 
kingdom, on condition that the kings fhould do him and his 
fucceffors homage. In 1374, the Florentines, having en- 
tered into an alliance with the Vifconti of Milan, invaded the 
territories of the church, making themfelves majfters of 
feveral cities, and encouraging the people to throw off the 
papal yoke, and refume their liberty. Gregory’s remon- 
itrances on this eccafion being fruitlefs, he iffued out a bull of 
excommunication again{t the Florentines, which prohibited 
all people and nations from any communication or commerce 
with them; declared their eftates forfeited, and the lawful 
property of thofe who fhould feize them. To his bult 
Gregory added other and {till more forcible arguments to 
convince the Florentines of their error. He raifed an army 
of ten thowfand men which he fent under the command of the 
cardinal of the twelve apoftles ; and which was fuccefsful in 
flopping the ravages of the enemy. The Florentines, whofe 
exiltence almoft depended on their commerce, finding their 
traffic entirely: ftopped by the pope’s bull, thought it pru- 
dent to make an attempt at reconciliation with the apoftolic 
fee, but the terms to effect this could not be agreed on by 
both fides, and hoftilities were carried on with ardour, and 
chiefly in favour of the invaders. Gregory had hitherto 
refided at Avignon, though he had frequently been invited 
to Rome. In 1377, he arrived in that city, where he was 
received with great marks of joy by perfons of all ranks, 
but the magiftrates, though anxious for his prefence among 
them, refufed to give up any part of their power. Gregory 
having no means of eftablifhing his authority, thought it 
prudent, and becoming his dignity, to withdraw to Anagni; 
but before he left Rome, he wrote feveral letters to England, 
againft Wickliff and his doctrines, commanding the impri- 
fonment of that worthy reformer and the fuppreflion of his 
opinions. Wickliff, however, was fo much refpeéted and 
beloved by the Englifh nobility, and people at large, that 
the bifhops, to whom the pope’s letters were addrefled; did 
not dare to attempt his arreit. Towards the clofe of the 
year, Gregory, having come to fome terms with the citi- 
zens of Rome, returned to that city, where he continued to 
receive many mortifications, which led him to the refolution 
of removing the papal feat to Avignon. But before he 
could execute his refolution he was taken off by death in 
1378, after a pontificate of little more than feven years. 
He left behind him many letters, of which the greater part 
have been publified by Waddingus. He is praifed by his 

biographers 
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biographers for piety, benevolence, and humanity ; he was 
a patron of men of letters, and was himfelf refpectable for 
learning, particularly in civil and canon law. He was apt 
to be partial to his own relations, and paid more regard to 
their recommendation in the difpofal of preferments than to 
the merit of the perfons whom they recommended. Bower. 
Moreri. 

Grecory XII. pope, whofe original name was Angelo 
Corario, was a native of Venice, and was preferred to the 
bifhopric of that city by pope Urban VI. By Boniface 
IV. he was made titular patriarch of Conftantinople, and 
by Innocent VII. he was raifed to the dignity of Cardinal 
in 1405. He was now eighty years of age, and upon the 
death of Jnnocent. in the following year, Angelo Corario 
was raifed to the chair of St. Peter, and at his confecration 
took the name of Gregory XII. Peter de Luna was a 
rival candidate for the fupreme honour, and affumed the 
name of Benedift XIII. Upon the confecration of Gre- 
gory he wrote to Benedict, and the rival competitors agreed 
to hold a congrefs at Savona in the year 1407, accompanied 
by their refpective cardinals, with a view of reltoring order 
in the church. It is probable that neither of them was 
defirous of this interview, but that both were fecretly de- 
termined to ufe every means ‘in their power to retain their 
dignities. Gregory refufed to repair to the congrefs, though 
the meeting had been propofed by himfelf, which gave his 
enemies great advantage over him; his cardinals, difpulted 
at his conduét, deferted him, and withdrew to Pifa, where 
they publifhed a manifeflo in juitification of their procedure, 
and an appeal to a general council, of which they fent 
copies to all Chriftian princes and ftates. A council was 
held at Pifa in March 1409, which was attended by a nu- 
merous body of ecclefialtics, and ambafladors from the kings 
of France, England, Sicily, &c. and after fifteen feffions 
it pafled fentence of depofition againit Benediét and Gre- 
gory, who were declared guilty of herefy, perjury, and 
contumacy, and unworthy of the fmalleft tokens of honour 
or refpeét, and cut off from the communion of the church. 
Alexander V. was elected in their ftead. Gregory, after 
fome fruitlefs refiltance, formally fent in his refignation to 
the council of Conttance, laying afide all marks of the pon- 
tifical dignity. The council were fo well pleafed with his 
fubmiffion that they decreed he fhould retain the dignity of 
cardinal fo long as he lived ; and that he fhould have the pre- 
cedency among the cardinals, and the title of perpetual 
legate of the marche of Ancona. He died at Recanati in 
1417, when he was ninety-two years of age. Some of his 
letters are extant in the eleyenth and twelfth volumes of the 
«© Colle&t. Concil.”” He never was a man of fhining parts ; 
but at the time of his advancement to the head of the church, 
he was highly efteemed on account of his probity, but 
before his death he had fo completely loft his charater, 
that no credit whatever was paid to his declarations, though 
made in the moft folemn manner. Bower. Moreti. 

-Grecory XIII. pope, was born of a very refpectable 
family at Bologna, in the year 1502. He was brought up 
to the ftudy of the civil and canon law, made uncommon 
proficiency in the purfuit, and taught the fcience in his 
native city with uncommon reputation for more than eight 
years. When he was about twenty-eight years of age, he 
took his degree of doétor, and was afterwards appointed 
judge of the court of commerce at Bologna, erected for the 
eat of mercantile caufes. He removed to Rome, was em- 
ployed in fome important miflions, admitted into the church, 
obtained confiderable preferment, and on the death of Pius 
V. in 1572, he was unanimoufly elected his fucceflor, and 


at his confecration he took the name of Gregory XIII. . 


Tie moft important event in the pontificate of Gregory, 
wa the reformation of the calendar, according to a method 
fusgefted by Lewis Lilio, a Calabrian aftronomer, which 
aftr his ‘death was prefented to the pope by his 
brcher. This method, which is fully explained under 
the word Canrenpar, and referred to in divers other 
arttles in our work, was immediately adopted in all 
Catholic countries, but was rejected by the Proteftants, 
and by the Greeks, who chofe rather to remain in 
erra, than be indebted to the pope for the knowledge 
of the truth. In 1584, Gregory incurred the fufpicion 
of luving encouraged the affaffination of Elizabeth queen of 
England, by Parr, an Englifh Catholic, who was deteéted in 
a coufpiracy again{t the queen’s life. ‘here was, however, 
no dre& proof of Gregory being at all privy to the fcheme. 
This pope contributed greatly to correct and amend Gra- 
tian’: decretals, which He enriched with learned notes. A 
{hort time before his death, he received ambafladors from the 
ulancs of Japan, where the labours of Kavier and other 
Jefutis were faid to have been crowned with abundant fuc- 
cefs. The ambaffadors had a moft flattering reception given 
them, and great rejoicings were ordered to be made in the 
city, on account of the profpeét which their appointment 
feemed to open, of triumphs to the Catholic faith in a rich 
and populous empire. In the mid{t of thefe rejoicings 
Gregory was feized with a quinfey, which carried him off in 
the 84th year of his age, and the rath of his pontificate. 
Sevezal of his “ Letters,’’ ‘© Harangues,”’ &c. are faid to 
be in exiftence, and preferved in the cabinets of the curious. 
He was much beloved by the Romans on account of the 
mildnefs of his government, which, by degenerating into 
weaknefs, gave occafion to numerous irregularities, and an 
almo{t general corruption of manners in the ecclefiaftical 
ftate. He was a zealous friend to the Jefuits, to whom he 
granted many privileges, and built for their ufe, and richly 
endowed, the Roman college, and nearly thirty other femina- 
ries in different parts of the world; Mboreri. Bower. 
Univer. Hitt. 

Grecory XIV. pope, fon of a fenator, who, after the 
death of his wife, embraced the ecclefiattical life, was made 
bifhop of Cremona, and appointed cardinal with the fame 
title. Upon the death of Urban VII, in 1590, the 
conclave was divided by the pretenfions of 16 candidates 
for the papal chair, who were all rejeéted, and Nicholas 
Sfondrati, the fubject of this article, was elected and ac- 
knowledged pope, and upon his confecration took the name 
of Gregory XIV. He performed many humane acts as 
foon as he was fettled in his fee, and then endeavoured to 
fignalize himfelf as the zealous defender of the Catholic 
faith. Among other public meafures, he fent bulls into 
France, in which he declared Henry IV. excommunicated, 
and threatened the nobles with eccletialtical cenfures if they 
did not defert his caufe. In France thefe bulls-were treated 
with the contempt which ‘they merited; they were belides 
declared fcandalous and feditious, and ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman. - The pope would probably have ° 
taken meaftires to avenge the infult thrown upon his deerces, - 
but he died of the ttone in the year 1592, when ‘only in his 
fitty-feventh year, and in the eleventh of shis -pontificate. 
As aman, he is faid to have lived a devout and abftemious ‘ 
life, and to have prattifed aufterities which*would- rather ° 
have fuited a eloifter than the feat of fovercign power. - He ° 
created one of his nephews cardinals, and raifed fix other ~ 
perfons to the fame dignity ; and he alfo granted the-duchy 
of Ferrara to duke Alphonfus, who, as he had no*fon, en- - 
deavoured to fettle the dignity on fome of his velations. - 
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Grecory XV., pope, defcended from a noble family at 
Bo'ogna, and named before his eleétion, Alexander Luo- 
vill, was born in the year 1554. He was educated am ng 
the Jefaitsat Rome, and then returned to Bologna, w herd 
ftudied the civil law, and took his degree of doétor in tlat 

faculty. laving attained this literary honour, he Mi 
back to Rome, where he acquired the friendfhip of thlee 
popes, viz. Gregory XLV, Clement VIIT., and Paul Vjof 
whom the laft appointed him archbifhop of Bologna, and $nt 
him out as nuncio to adjuit fome differences which had talen 
place between the Spamiards and the duke of Savoy. te 
his able conduct in this difficult bufinefs he was promoted to 
the rank of cardinal. On his return he refided on his dioefe 
till the death of his patron Paul, in 1621, when he went 
into conclave with the other cardinals, and was almoft wa- 
nimoufly chofen pope, and affumed the name of Gregory 1V. 
Where his own particular fentiments were not immedidely 
concerned, he was a man of mild manners and very huyane 
difpofition, but the whole of his papacy was marked wth a 
violent excefs of zeal and bigotry againft the Proteftints. 
As the Hugonots of France had, by the violation of the 
edict of Nantz, been driven to take up arms in their own 
defence, he wrote to Lewis XIII., exhorting him, by every 
‘ argument in his power, to deitroy or extirpate them; and to 
prove the extent of his zeal, he accompanied the letter with 
a bull, intended to animate the Papifts in their fanguinary 
and favage undertaking. He next publifhed a bull, preferib- 
ing a new form in the election of a pope, by which the 
cardinals were allowed to give their fuffrages fecretly, by 
way of f{erutiny, by which he intended to prevent the chiefs 
of parties from having fo great an influence in future ele@tions. 
As a politician, he fupported, to the utmott of his power, 
the emperor Ferdinand II. and Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, 
againit the elector palatine of the Rhine, fon-in-law of 
James I. of Great-Britain: by his aid they were enabled 
to conquer the palatinate, an event that gratified him as well 
by the injury which it did to the interefts of the reformed 
religion in Germany, as by the fhare which it gave him in 
the {poil of the valuable library of Heidelberg, a part of 
which was transferred to the Vatican. He alfo attempted 
the deftruction of Calvinifm, by endeavouring to perfuade 
Lewis XIII. to allow the duke of Savoy to feize upon 
Geneva, the nurfery of that fyitem ; but in this object he 
was difappointed. He was likewife unfuccefsful in an at- 
tempt which he made to reinftate the Jefuits at Venice, from 
whence they had been banifhed during the pontificate of 
Paul V. In 1622 the Turks invaded Yoland with a formi- 
dable army ; to refift their power, Gregory fent immenfe 
fupphies of money to Sigifmund, by which. he was enabled 
to withftand the barbarian power, and finally to gaina fignal 
victory over them. About the fame time the pope infti- 
tuted the famous college, ‘‘ De propaganda fide,”? and en- 
dowed it with ample revenues for the maintenance of perfons 
to be educated for foreign miffions. Gregory endeavoured 
to turn to his own purpofe the intended marriage between 
the prince of Wales, fon of James I. and the infanta of 
Spain: he refufed to grant a difpenfation for the marriage, 
but upon very fevere conditions, to all which James feemed 
willing to fubmit, when the affair was fuddenly fufpended 
by the pope’s death, which happened in 1623, after he had 
filled the papal fee about two years and a half. He was 
the author of fome literary produ€tions, which have been 
loft, likewife of « Epiitola ad Regem Perfarum Schah 
Abbas cum notis Hegalfoni;’’ and “ The Decifion of the 
Rota.’ He is highly commended for his piety and great 
Jearning, particularly im canon law, and for his charity to 
the fick and poor. He was, in a certain degree, the encou- 


rager and patron of learning, and when his nephew, cardinal’ 
Ludovifi, had formed a kind of literary academy in his. pa- 
lace, he was frequently prefent at their meetings, and did all 
in his power to promote the extenfion of fcience and ufeful 
learning. He was a great friend to the Jefuits, and canon- 
ized their founder, Francis Xavier, and by him the fee of: 
Paris was withdrawn from fubjeGtion to that of Sens, and” 
ereted into an archbifhopric. Moreri. Univer. Hit. Bower. 
Grecory of Neo-Cxfarea, furnamed Zhaumaturgus, or 
Wonder-worker, from the miracles which he pretended to 
perform, was born at Neo-Czfarea, in Pontus, and flourifhed 
in the third century ; he is ufually ityled a faint, and was 
known, before his conyerfion to Chriftianity from Paganifm, 
by the name of Theodorus. | His father was a zealot for 
the principles in which he educated his fon, but he caufed 
him to be initru&ed in the elements of ufeful and ornamental» 
learning. He provided for him the moft able tutors, one of- 
whom earneftly recommended to his pupil the ftudy of the 
Roman law, as what might be highly advantageous to him in» 
future life. With this advice he complied, and made himfelf 
matter of the principles of the fcience. Having laid the found- 


ation of learning at home, he fet out upon his travels. In 
Pheenicia he endeavoured to improve his knowledge of law ‘ 
under the celebrated profeffors of that {cience who refided 


there. He hada filter married to a lawyer in high efteem with 
the governor of Paleftine, and chofen by him to be one 
of his counfellors. This lady was fent for by her hufband to 
Cefarea, and as the officer who came to efcort her brought. 
with him a greater number of carriages than were fufficient 
for her and thofe who would attend her, Gregory was in- 
duced to make one of the party. At-Berytus he attended 
a {chool of philofophy lately opened by the celebrated 
Origen. For five years Gregory and his brother were 
difciples of this great mafter, who inftruéted them in logic, 
phylics, geometry, aftronomy, and ethics. He encouraged _ 
them in reading all forts of ancient authors, poets, and philo- 
fophers, cate tenets were not {ceptical. He reftrained 
them only from fuch as denied a deity, or a fuperintending 
providence. It was during their attendance upon Origen 
that they became enlightened and zealous Chriftians; he im- 
troduced them to a knowledge of the facred {eriptures, and 
explained to them the paffages which to their minds might 
appear obfcure and difficult. About the year 239, Gre- 
gory returned home: he took leave of Origen with great 
regret, but not before he had pronounced before a numerous 
auditory a panegyrical oration in praife of his tutor, ‘which 
is elteemed by Dupin one of the fineft pieces of rhetoric in: 
all antiquity, and which affords at once a proof of the 
writer’s eminent abilities, and of Origen’s excellent method” 
of educating thofe who were placed under his tuition. The 
tutor was attached to his pupil, and after his return to Neo-— 
Cefarea, he wrote him a letter, intending, no doubt, that 
he fhould make what ufe he pleafed of it, commending his 
excellent parts, which, he faid, qualified him either to 
become a Roman lawyer of the firlt rank,’ or a philofophér 
of eminence among the: Greeks, but he could rather wifh 
that he would employ his great talents in the fervice of the 
Chriftian religion, which might be effentially benefited by 
his exertions. His celebrity led many to folicit him to o 

a ichool of philofophy in his native city, but a diffidence in- 
himfelf led him rather to withdraw from public:notice. He - 
was next urged to undertake the office of Chriftian bifhop, 

an application which he refifted a long time, though, at 

length, he was induced: to accept the: charge;-and was or=; 
dained, according to Dr. Lardner, by Phedinus, bifhop of* 
Amafea, about the- year 245. He was recommended to 

give all his exertions to his native city, which was large and 


populous, 
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populous, but immerfed in fuperftition and idolatry, and 
contained but very few Chriftians. By his great zeal, 
anited to much prvdencé, he made numerous converts to 
Chriftianity, and eftablithed a church which is faid to have 
been truly apoftolic, both with refpe€&t to doétrine and difci- 
pline, and to have retained its purity, long after furround- 
ing churches had admitted novelties and innovations which 
were a difgrace to their religion, and infenfibly led the way 
to the groffeft corruptions and abufes. This church went 
on flourifhing and increafing under his care till the Decian 
perfecution, in the year 250, when he thought it prudent to 
withdraw into retirement till the ftorm was blown over. 
He afterwards returned to his flock, among whom, during 
the remainder of his life, he difcharged the duties of a faith- 
ful and vigilant paftor, and was mitrumental in bringing 
not only the whole city, but the dependent diftri€t into the 
profeffion of Chriflianity. He was prefent at the firft 
council at Antioch, in 264, when the cafe of Paul of Samo- 
fata was the fubje€t of enquiry, and Gregory, with others, 
exerted themfelves in preventing any harfh meafures from 
being adopted againft him. He is thought not to have long 
furvived the meeting of this council, and to have died fome 
time in the year 265. Upon the whole he was a great 
and good man, eminent for purity and fimplicity of 
manners, zealous for the interefts of the Chriftian faith 
and profeffion, and anxious to preferve them unadulterated 
with fuperftitious practices. The only works of his that 
are extant, which are unqueflionably genuine, are his 
« Oration in Praife of Origen,” and “ A Paraphrafe on the 
Book of Ecclefiaftes."’ «* A Canonical Epiitle,” confitting 
of eleven canons, is afcribed to him by fome authors, but 
it is reje€ted by other very able and learned critics, and is 
coniidered to have been added by fome modern. Greek. 
His pieces have been frequently printed: they were col- 
leG&ted into one volume at Paris, in 1626; and Gerard Vof- 
fius publifhed an edition of them at Mentz, m 1604, in 4to. 
Dr. Lardner fays there are two things to be lamented, 1it. 
That no more of this excellent man’s writings have come 
down tous. It is plain that fome of his writings are 
loft ; for Jerom {peaks of his epiftles, whereas there is only 
one remaining. And Bafil mentions an “ Expofition of 
Faith,” or a ‘* Dialogue with a Gentile,”’ which is not now 
in exiftence. 2dly. That we have no hiftory of his life, 
written by fome contemporary. It may be well fuppofed 
that this apoitolical man was chiefly employed in increafing 
his church, or in building it up in knowledge and virtue, by 
oral inftru€tions and works of goodnefs. His church con- 
tinued ftedfaft in the faith after his death, and near the end 
- of the fourth century the Neo-Czfarians were all, Chriftians, 
having been all along to that period bleffed with paltors 
who were men of true worth. As Gregory, therefore, was 
an honour and ernament to the churches in his time, fo his 
church continued to be an ornament to him, Lardner’s 
Credibility, vol. iv. Moreri. Dupin 
Grecory Naziinzenx, was born near Nazianzum, in 
Cappadocia, about the year 324. His father was not 
brought up a Chriftian, but, by marriage, became a conyert 
to the true faith. His learning, piety, and many virtues, 
pointed him out’ as a proper perfon for fultaining the epil- 
copal charafter, and he was accordingly ordained, and ap- 
pointed to the fee of Nazianzum, where he officiated as paflor 


for the {pace of forty-five years. Gregory afforded early, 


proofs of excellent natural abilities, and a ferious turn of 

mind, and having made great proficiency .at home, he was 

fent, for farther improvement, to different public feminaries 

of learning. He was firft placed at Cziarea, m Cappa- 

aocia, whence he removed to Cefarea, in Paleftine ; thence 
4 


to Alexandria, and proceeded from that city to Athens, 
where he intended to finifh his academical ftudies. At the 
Jatt named city he became acquainted with Bafil; celebrated 
in the church, and likewife with Julian, who was afterwards 
emperor. With the former he entered into the ftrifeft 
habits of friendfhip. ‘They lived together in the fame houfe, 
united in the fame ftudies, and embraced the fame tenets in 
religion. Having been a confiderible time at Athens, he 
felt a ftrong defire to vifit his friends at home, and fet out 
for Conftantinople, on his journey, homewards. At that 
city, he met his brother, Cafarius, who had juft arrived from 
Alexandria, and here he was ttrongly urged to fettle, bu 

by the influence of Gregory he declined all the flattering 
offers made him, and returned with him to Nazianzum. 
Gregory, on his return, was baptized, being about thirty 
years of age, and from this period he feems to have chiefly 
devoted himfelf to a {tudious and aftetic life, pra@ifing the 
aufterities of monkery, and mixing no farther in the bufinefs 
of the world than was neceffary for the management of his 
father’s concerns. In the year 359, he vifited Baiil, in his 
retirement among the mountains of Pontus, and fubjected 
himfelf to the fame fevere difcipline, which he profeffed. 
He had not long enjoyed the compajy of Bafil, when he 
was fent for in hatte to allay a ferment that had occurred in 
the church of Nazianzum. He fucceeded in reconciling 
the differences that had occafioned the\difeontents ; entered 
into orders; and was ordained prefbyter. Julian, the 
avowed and malignant enemy of the (Chriflians, had now 
afcended the throne : he publifhed a law intended to prevent 
the adherents to the gofpel fyitem from being inftructed in 
the arts and fciences, hoping to render the followers of 
Chrift barbarians; but this effort was partly defeated by 
the two Apollonarii ; and Gregory, who wrote a number 
of poems in all kinds of verfe, on divers ferious fubjects, 
by which the lofs of the Greek and Roman claflics was in 
fome degree compenfated to Chriftian {tudents, on account 
of their excellencies and beauties as compofitions. Gre- 
gory officiated for fome years as affiftant to his father in 
the paftoral office. In this fituation he was inflrumental in- 
promoting the eleGtion of his friend Bafil to the fee of Czx- 
farea, in the year 370, a circumftance, though well meant 
by Gregory, which had nearly occafioned a rupture between: 
the two friends; and which determined Gregory to with- 
draw into retirement, where he hoped he might be allowed 
to {pend his life in ftudy and religious coatemplation ; but 
by his father’s carne!t entreaties he was induced to become 
his coadjuter in the epifcopal office at Nazianzum, on the 
exprefs condition, that after his father’s death he fhould be 
perfectly free from all obligation to that charge. Accord- 
ingly when this event took place, in the year 374, he quit- 
ted Nazianzum, and retired to Seleucia, where he continued 
for a long time in a monattery before he returned to his na- 
tive country. About the year 378 Gregory, among others, 
was deputed, on account of his great learning, to goto Conftan-- 
tinople to affift in defending the Catholic caufeagainft the Axi- 
ans, who were making head againft them. When he arrived 
at the city he found the Catholic caufe reduced to the lowelkt 
ebb, fo that the Catholics themfelves durft fearcely venture 
to avow their opinions. At firft he only preached in a pri- 
vate manner at his lodgings, but in a fhort time the fame of 
his eloquence brought multitudes to hear him, and he con-- 
verted the houfe in which he was into a church; to this he 
gaye the name of Anattafia, or the Refurreétion, becaufe 
the Catholic faith feemed to have its refurreétion in this pax- 
ticular fpot. His fuccefs excited the jealouly of the Arian 
party, who inftigated the populace to attack him and _his 


hearers with clubs and {tones, both in the {lreets and sg 
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his church. Gregory they dragged like a malefactor before 
the magiftrates, accufing him of being the caufe of tumult 
and fedition, but he was acquitted of all malice, and the 
perfecution which he experienced ferved only to increafe the 
number of his followers. His great celebrity attraéted dif- 
ciples from diftant parts, among whom was St. Jerom, who 
frequently boalted of having had the honour and happinefs 
of ftudying under fuch a matter. The Catholics were now 
fufficiently ftrong in number to defire the re-eftablifhment of 
the epifcopal office among them, and exprefied their unani- 
mous with that Gregory would undertake it. He met with 
a rival in Maximus, an Egyptian Cynic philofopher, whom 


he had himfelf baptized, and admitted to the lower orders of - 


the church. This perfon contrived a{cheme for fupplanting 
him in the epifcopal throne by intrigue and boldnefs, and 
engaged fome of the Egyptian bifhops to favour his views. 
Gregory, on account of ill health, was obliged to quit the 
city for the fake of the country air, and the confederates, 
unwilling to lofe any time, during the firft night of his ab- 
fence broke into his church, and placed Maximus upon the 
throne. The great body of the people of all claffes and 

arties in religion were indignant at this conduc : they af- 
Eombled and with the utmoft fury drove the intruders out of 
the church, who were now obliged to confult their fafety 
by flight. This attempt to fupplant him produced much 
uineafinefs in the breaft of Gregory, and made him very de- 
firous of retirement, and after a time he determined to re- 
fign a charge which involved him in increafing troubles. 
He accordingly announced his intention to. his people in a 
farewel difcourfe, in the courfe of which he pathetically 
exhorted them to perfevere in the orthodox faith which he 
had taught them, and to be mindful of the labours and fuf- 
ferings which he had undergone for that caufe. No fooner 
had he finifhed his exhortations, than he was furrounded by 
perfons of all ages, fexes, and qualities, who were fo earneit 
in their entreaties that he would remain, that, at length, he 
promifed not to defert them till the eaftern bifhops, who 
were expe¢ted foon to aflemble at Conftantinople, fhould 
releafe him by choofing a more worthy perfon to occupy 
his place. 5 
created a partner in the imperial throne, and avowed him- 
felf the fupporter of the orthodox faith: he iffued an edict, 
commanding all his fubjeéts to receive the Catholic do€trine 
of the Trinity under the heavy penalty of being treated as 
heretics and infamous perfons. In the year 380 he came to 
Conitantinople, where he treated Gregory with the greatett 
kindnefs and refpect, and told him that Ged had fent him to 
give him pofleflion of the church, which he was ready to 
deliver up into his hands as a reward of his labours. A 
day was appointed for his inftallation, but, at Gregory’s 
requeft, the cerémony was deferred for the prefent, and 
foan after having obtained the emperor’s confent, he abdica- 
ted his epifcopal throne, and retired to his paternal eftate, 
near Nazianzum, with the refolution of {pending the re- 
mainder of his days in ftudious retirement, and the exercifes 
of devotion. In 382, however, Gregory was fummoned 
to meet the eaftern bifhops at Conftantinople, but he refufed 
to attend, and told the fathers very plainly that experience 
had taught him how little good was to be expected from 
any fuch affemblies, in which pride and ambition chiefly pre- 
dominated, and which were rather calculated to widen than 
to conciliate differences among Chriftians. Upon his return 
to his native country he was {trongly importuned to under- 
take the charge of the fee of Nazianzum, which had con- 
tinued vacant from the time of his father’s death, but he 


could not be prevailed upon to quit his retirement, where 


he died in the year 389, fuppofed to be about the age of 


About this period Theodofius the Great was 


fixty-five years. He was, in many refpects, a great and a 
good man, and an ornament to the age in which he lived. 
His piety was ardent and fincere, though not untinétured 
with fuperftition, and his morals ftriét and regular, but 
partaking too much of the feverity enjoined by monattic in- 
ftitutions. His benevolence and charity were boundlefs, 
and they led him to devote the whole of his income to the 
relief of the poor and afflifted. The works of this father 
confiit of ‘« Sermons,’’ ‘ Letters,”” and “* Poems.”’ They 
were firlt publifhed at Bafil in 1550 in Greek ; but the beit 
edition of them was publifhed by Morel, in two volumes 
folio at Paris 1609. By Dupin he is clafled with the moft 
perfect orators of Greece, yet he admits that his ftyle had 
too many antithefes, fimilitudes, and other rhetorical embel- 
lifhments, which fometimes render his oratory effeminate, 
Erafmus fays that he was difcouraged from attempting the 
tranflation of Nazianzen’s works, on account of the acumen 
and fmartnefs of his ityle, the grandeur and fublimity of 
the matter, and the obicure alluiions which are frequently 
interfperfed among his writings. Moreri. Dupin. 

Grecory, furnamed Ny/en, a faint and father of the 
church in the fourth century, was a younger brother of St. 
Bafil, and born at Cappadocia about the year 332. He 
was originally intended for the ecclefiaftical life, though for 
fome time he practifed as a profeffor and pleader with great 
fuccefs and applaufe. At the perfuafion of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, he was induced to relinquifh his fecular purfuits, and 
to apply with great diligence to the itudy of theology, and 
whatever was connected with it. As foon as he had taken 
orders he became as eminent in the pulpit as hehad formerly 
been at the bar. About the year 372 he was ordained 
bifhop of Nytfia, in Cappadocia, by his brother Bafil. He 
became diilingifhed for kis oppofition to the Arian party, 
and on that account was banifhed by the emperor Valens 
two vears after his ordination. On the death of that em- 
peror, he was recalled by Gratian and reftored to the pof- 
feffion of his epifcopal fee. In the year 378 he was prefent 
at the fynod held at Antioch, and on his return he paid a 
vifit to Jerufalem, in the hopes of gratifying his wifhes in 
viewing the fcenes of Chriit’s miniltry, death and refurrec- 
tion, and to endeavour to allay the factions and quarrels 
which exifted among Chriitians in that city. Initead, how- 
ever, of finding the virtues which might have been expected 
from the inhabitants of the Holy Land, he found “the place 
to be a fink of iniquity and debauchery, the feat of envy, 
malice, adultery, robbery, murder, idolatry, poifoning, and 
bloodfhed, where men affaffinated each other for a triflin 
reward, fo that in no place were murders fo frequently dod 
fo eafily committed.’” In 381 he was fummoned to the 
council that met at Conftantineple, and to him was confided 
the tafk of drawing up a creed, which was adopted, and is 
the fame as that which has been received into the Englifh 
liturgy, under the name of the Nicene Creed, excepting 
the words ‘and the fon,’’ in the part relating to the 
Holy Ghoft, which were added at a later period. He 
was engaged in other councils, and his name appears 
in the lifts of the prelates who were prefent at the 
fynod held at Conitantinople in the year 394. It is 
not certain how long he lived after this period. He had 
entered into the marriage ftate early in life, and continued 
tolive with his wife after he had been advanced to the epif= 
copalrank. His works, which confilt of commentaries on 
different parts of the {criptures ; controverfial treatifes ; 
fermons and funeral orations ; biographies of diftinguifhed 
perfons, letters, &c. are many of them more like the trea- 
tifes of Plato and Ariftotle, than thofe of other Chriftians; 
Moreri, 
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. Greoory, Gronce Frorrsce, eonuonly known by 
the name of Gregory of Tours, was ben about the year 
544. He was educated for the ecclefiaftial profeffion, was 
a proficient in the learning of the times, ad acquired confi- 
derable reputation by his talents as a pracher. Being at- 
tacked by a dangerous illnefs, he paid a rligious vilit to the 
tomb of St. Martin at Touts, which proed the cecafion of 
his introduction to the nobility, clergy, ind other inhabit- 
ants of that city, whofe good opinion hezonciliated by his 
behaviour among them. So {trong was te impreflion made 
inhis favour, that on the death of Eupronius, bifhop of, 
Tours, in 573, he was unanimoufly elcted his fucceffor. 
Inthe year 594 he took a journey to Tome, to vifit the 
tombs of the Apoitles, and to pay his rebeéts to pope Gre- 
gory the Great, who received him with etraordinary marks 
of efteem. He died foon after his retun to hisdiocefe, in 
595, when he was inthe fifty-fecond yer of his age. He 
was author of “ The Hittory of Trane; * The Lives 
of the Saints ;’” “ Fragments of a Conmentary on the 
Pfalms,”’ and other pieces. The ftyle aid language of the 
hiltory are harfhand inelegant, but it fipplies the hiftorian 
with faéts which ferve to fill up the chains in the annals of 
the dark ages, and which carry with tlem ftrong internal 
marks of authenticity. The beft edition of Gregory's 
works is that publifhed at Paris in 1609. Moreri. Du- 

in. 

_ Grecory of Rimini, one of the mot fubtile {choolmen 
in the 14th century, was born in the city whence he took 
his furname. He became a monk of th: order of the Her- 
mitsof St. Auguftine, and taught witi great applaufe in 
the univerfity of Paris. He was made general of his order 
at Montpellier in 1357, and died in the following year at 
Vienna. As an author, he is known by “ Commentaries 
on the Four Books of Sentences ;”? ‘* Commentaries on 
the Epiftles of St Paul;’’ and “ On the Epiftle of St. 
James ;’’? by ‘¢ A Treatife on Ufury ;” “ Sermons,” &c. 
Moreri. Bayle. 

Grecory Sr. Vincent, a Flemifh geometrician, was 
born at Bruges in the year 1584. He {tudied mathematics 
under Clavius, and became a member of the fociety of Je- 
fuitsat Rome. He acquired a very high reputation in the 
fciences, was chofen to fome high offices, and was felected 
by Philip II., king of Spain, to be mathematical tutor to 
his fon, prince John of Auitria. He died at Ghent in 1667, 
at the age of eighty-three. He is known as author of three 
learned mathematical works, of which the principal is enti- 
tled‘* Opus Geometricum Quadrature Circuli, et Seétio- 
num Coni, decem Libris comprehenfum,’? 1647, in two 
vols. folio. In this work he fhews, that if one afymptote of 
an hyperbola be divided into parts, in geometrical pro- 
ereffion, and from the points of divifion ordinates be drawn 
parallel to the other afymptote, they will divide the {pace 
between the afymptote and curve into equal portions. Mo- 
rerl. 

Grecory, Jon, a learned Englifh divine, was born at 
Agmondefham, Bucks, in the year 1607. He received a 

ood education, and was placed in the quality of fervitor to 
Chrift-church college, Oxford, in 1624, where he was under 
the tuition of Dr. George Morley, afterwards bifhop of 
Wincheiter. In this college he took his degrees, and was 
appointed one of the chaplains. In the year 1634 he pub- 
lithed a fecond edition in quarte, of fir Thomas Ridley’s 
«© View of the Civiland Eeclefiaftical Law,’’ with notes : 
by this work he acquired a high degree of reputation, on 
account of his deep and extenfive learning, and the {kill 
which he fhewed in ancient and modern languages, Oriental 
as wellas European, He obtained fome conjiderable pre- 
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ferment in the church, particularly a prebendary in the fee 
of Salifbury. This he did not long enjoy, owing to the civil 
wars, in which our author was an ative partifan of the 
royaliits. Being now much reduced in his means, he took 
up his abode at an obfcure ale-houfe near Oxford, where he 
remained in great privacy, devoting all his time to literary 
purfuits. He died before he had arrived at his fortieth year : 
he had, however, attained to the favour and correfpondence 
of many of the greatefl men of his age. In 1646 he pub- 
lithed « Notes and Obfervations on fome Paflages of Scrip- 
ture 3’ which were afterwards inferted in the «© Critic? Ba. 
Chie} In the year 1650 a collection of his learned tracts 
was publifhed in quarto, umder the title of « Gregorii Poft- 
huma :’? he left behind him three tranflations from the 
Greek into Latin, which were publithed in 1665, by Ed- 
ward Bythe, efq. in his own name. They. are entitled 
« Palladicus de Gentibus Indie et Brachmanoibus peace 
Ambrofius de moribus Brachmannorum :” and « Anony- 
mus de Brachmannibus.’? Biog. Brit. 
i Gregory, JameEs, one of the moft eminent mathema- 
tictans of his age, was born at Aberdeen in the year 1648. 
He was educated at the grammar fchool of his native town, 
and went through the ufual courfe of academical {tudies in 
the Marifchal college, with credit and reputation. He 
foon difcovered a great turn for mathematical purfuits, and 
began, at an early age, to make improvements in the feience 
of optics. He publifhed, in 1663, a work entitled « Optica 
Promota, feuabdita Radiorum Reflexorum et RefraGtorum 
Myiteria, Geometrice enucleata,”’ &c. quarto. This work, 
which gave an account of the invention of the refledine 
telefcope, which will be defcribed in the article Tri 
scopr, immediately attracted the notice of mathematicians 
in all parts. About the year 1664 or 1665, Mr. Gregory 
came to London in order to get his inftrument executed b 
fome able hand ; but being difappointed in his object, he laid 
afide his telefcope, and went to Italy, where he refided fome 
years. In 1669 he publifhed at Padua “ Vera Circuli e¢ 
Hyperbole Quadratura,’ &c. quarto, in which he an- 
nounced another of his difcoveries, that of an infinitely con- 
verging feries for the areas of the circle and hyperbola, by 
which they may be computed to any degree of exaéinefs. 
He fent home acopy of this work to Mr. John Collins, who 
communicated it to the Royal Society, where it met with 
much commendation. Another work, which he pnblithed 
in the following year, was entitled “* Geometriz Pars Uni- 
verfalis, inferviens Quantitatum Curvarum Tranfmutationi 
et Menfure,’’ in which he fhewed a method of the tranf- 
mutation of curves. Thefe works procured the author the 
correfpondence of Newton, Huygens, Halley, Wallis, 
and other moft eminent mathematicians. Mr. Gregory was 
now chofena member of the Royal Society, and upon his 
return from his travels he communicated to that learned body 
an account of the controverly carried on in Italy concerning 
the motion of the earth. About the year 1668 he was ap- 
pointed profeflor of mathematics in the univerfity of St. 
Andrew's, an office which he held for fix years ; and in 1 674. 
he was called to Edinburgh, to fillthe mathematical chair in 
that univeriity ; this fituation he held but little more than a 
year, when, inthe month of Ogtober 1675, being employed 
in fhewing the fatellites of Jupiter through a telefcope, he 
was {truck with afudden and total blindnefs, and died in the 
courfe of a few days at the carly age of thirty-feven. Mr. 
Gregory pofleffed an acute.and penetrating genius; he was 
unambitious, and contented with the advantages of his fitua- 
tion as profeflor, which conftituted the only pecuniary re- 
ward of his eminent talents. Befides the difcoveries already 
noticed, he invented aud demonttrated geometrically, by the 
sE help 
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help of an hyperbola, a converging feries for making loga- 
rithms, which is recommended by Dr. Halley for practical 
purpoles: he fent to Mr. Collins the folution of the 
famous Keplerian problem by an infinite feries: he dif- 
covered a method of drawing tangents to curves geo- 
metrically, without any previous calculation, and many 
other things which fhew that the moft brilliant part of his 
character was that of his mathematical genius as an inventor. 
Biog. Brit. 

Grecory, Davin, nephew of the preceding, an able 
mathematician, was born at Aberdeen in the year 166r. 
He was the eldeft fon of Mr. David Gregory who had the 
fingular fortune to fee three of his fons all profeffors of ma- 
thematics, at the fame time, in three of the univerlities, viz. 
David at Oxford, his fecond fon James at Edinburgh, and 
his third fon Charles at.St. Andrew’s. David, the fubject of 
this article, received the early part of his education at his 
native place, but completed his itudies at Edinburgh, where 
he took his degree of A.M. and fo ereatly did he diftin- 

uifh himfelf in {cientific purfuits that he was eleéted pro- 
feffor of mathematics in that univerfity, when he was only in 
his twenty-third year. About this period he publifhed from 
his uncle’s papers, with confiderable additions of his own, 
«« Exercitatio Geometrica de Dimenfione Figurarum, five 
Specimen Methodi generalis dimetiendi quafvis Figuras.”” 
He toon perceived the excellence of the Newtonian philo- 
fophy, and was the firlt who had the merit of introducing 
it into the {chools by his lectures at Edinburgh. In this city 
he remained as mathematical profeffor with diftinguifhed ho- 
nour and applaufe till the year 1691, when hearing of Dr. 
Bernard's intention to refign the Savilian profeflorfhip of 
altronomy at Oxford, he went to London, and was intro- 
duced to fir Ifaac Newton, who, conceiving highly of his 
talents, recommended him to be chofen a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Newton introduced him to the notice of Mr. 
Flamitead the aftrcnomer royal, and with their recommenda- 
tions he was elected Savilian profeffor, though Mr. Halley 
was a competitor, ‘Their rivalfhip laid the foundation of a 
propanent friend{hip between thefe eminent men, and Hal- 
ey afterwards was the colleague of Gregory, by obtaining 
the profefforthip of geometry in the fame univerfity. In 
1695 he publithed the fubflance of |:is optical lectures 
which had been read at Edinburgh. This work was entitled 
* Catoptrice et Dioptrice Spherice Elementa,’* 8vo. Dr. 
Gregory, in 1697, gave ademonitration of the Catenarian 
curve, or that curve which is formed by a chain fattened at each 
end. The paper on this curve was inferted in the “ Philo- 
fophical Tranfa€tions,’? and alfo in a work of much repu- 
tation, entitled «¢ Mifcellanea Curiofa,’’ as one of the noblett 
difcoveries that had at that time been prefented to the Royal 
Society. The mott celebrated work of this learned pro- 
feflor appeared in the year 1701, entitled “ Aftronomiz 
Phyficz et Geometric Elementa.”’ This was'written chiefly 
with the detign of explaining fir Ifaac Newton’s geometry 
ef the centripetal forces, as far as his difcoveries in aftro- 
nomy are built upon it, and to throw the aftronomical part 
of his Principia into.a new and more intelligible form. It 
was afterwards tranflated into Englifh, of which the fecond 
edition was publithed in 1726, in two volumes. o¢tavo,, en 
titled “Phe EJements of Phyfical and Geometrical Aitro- 
nomy, &c.’’ This impreffion was revifed and corrected by 
Mr. Stone. In 1702 our author publifhed a f{plendid folio 
edition of the works of Euclid in Greek and Latin. He now 
began to prepare, in conjunction with Dr. Halley, a new 
edition of “ Apollonius’s Conies,’” but he had not proceeded 
very far in the undertaking before he was cut off by death in 
1710, when only in the forty-ninth year of his age. Belides. 


the works of Dr. fregory printed in his lifetime, two others: 
were publifhed afty his deceafe ; one “ A fhort Treatife on 
the Nature, &c. oj Logarithms,” printed at the end of Drs. 
Keill’s tranflation \f Commandine’s Enclid; and the other 
“A Treatife of lra€tical Geometry,” publifhed by Mr/ 
Maclaurin in 174 
Grecory, Jams, brother of the preceding, rofe to high 
eminence as a matlmatician. He fucceeded his brother in 
the profefforfhip of{mathematics at Edinburgh, which office 
he held thirty-thre{years with great reputation, and retiring 
in 1725, was fuceeded by the celebrated Maclaurin. 
Charles, the otherbrother, was created profeffor of mathe- 
matics at St..Andew’'s, by queen Anne in 1707. ‘This 
office he held with great credit thirty-two years, when he 
refigned in favourbf his fon David, who fucceeded him ia, 
1739. He died inlt763. He publifhed a compendium of 
arithmetic and algbrain Latin, entitled “ Arithmetica ef 
Algebra Compendlim, in’ Ufum Juventutis Academice,”” 
Edin. 1736. Biog Brit. ~ ; , 
Grecory, Dr.Grorcr, was a native of Ireland, but 
at the death of his ftther, who was a clergyman, anda very” 
elegant fcholar, th) fubject of this article was’ brought to 
Liverpool, by his nother; who was a native of Lancafhire, 
where he received tlp elements ‘of a learned education, which. 
he completed at Ednburgh. He took orders in the church: 
in 1778, and was jurate at Liverpool till the year 17825, 
when he removed jo London, and obtained the curacy of 
Cripplegate. “In 1785 he became known as the’ anthor of- 
a volume of ¢ Effays,’”? which had an-extenfive fale, and went 
through feveral editpns ; and in 178g he pubhifhed‘a tranfla-- 
tion of Lowth’s leftures “On the Sacred Poetry of the- 
Hebrews,’’ which was well received by'the public.» In the 
year 1804 he was prefented, through the intereft of lord” 
Sidmouth, by his majelty, to the living of Weftham, in. 
Effex; he had previoufly to this.obtained marks of diftine: 
tioa fromthe bifhep of London, which, however, were. 
attended with yery {mall portions.of emolument.. Dr: Gre-_ 
gory did not live long-to enjoy the eafe and independence 
which his noble friend intended, by the prefentation- of the 
living of Weltham; he died March 12, 1808. Befides, the- 
works already mentioned, he was author-~ of a volume- 
of “Sermons,” of the “* Economy* of Nature,’? in three- 
vols.; of “ Letters on Literature,’’? in two vols. ;Zand was. 
likewife the editor and fuperintendant of an ‘Encyclopedia: 
of Arts and Sciences,’’ m-twoe volumes 4to. He was aus 
thor of a Church Hiitory in two vols. 8vo. ; and of the life- 
of Chatterton, for whofe fate he felt the moft fincere com~ 
miferation, and divers other works with and without’ his: — 
name. Monthly Magazine. SOP 
Grecory, Jonn, an eminent phyfician, and’ profeffor of 
the practice of phyfie in the univerfity of Edmburgh, was. 
born in May, 1725. His father was profeffor of medicine. 
in King’s college, Aberdeen ; and his grandfather was pro- 
feffor of mathematics, firlt at St. Andrew’s, and afterwards. 
at Edinburgh. ‘Thus Dr. Gregory was the third profeffor- 
of his family in a lineal defcent > and it deferves-to be re-. 
marked, that, from his great-erandfather, David Gregory,. 
efq. of Kinairdy, he was the hfteenth.defcendant who had 
held a profefiorfhip in a Britifh univerfity : his-fon new fills. 
the fame chair at Edinburgh. t 
John Gregory began the ftudy of medicine at Atberdeens. 
and afterwards profecuted it at Edinburgh, Leyden, and: 
Paris. In the.zoth year of his age, he was elected pro= 
feffor-of philofophy in King’s college, Aberdeen, and had 
at the fame time the degree of doctor of medicine conferred 
upon. him. In the year 1756, upon the déath of ‘his bro- 
ther, Dr James Gregory, who-had:fucceeded bis father as 
2 ; profeflor 
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profeffor of medicine, he was ele€ted to that chair. But 
about the year 1765, he left Aberdeen, and went to Edin- 
burgh. Soon after this he was appointed profeflor of the 
practice of medicine in the univerfity there, in the room of 
Dr. Rutherford, who refigned in his favour. ‘The year 
following, upon the death of Dr. White, he was nominated 
firft phyfician to his majefty for Scotland. Thus at the time of 
his death, which took place on the roth of February, 1773, 


befides very extenlive practice, he enjoyed the higheft and , 


moit important profeffional offices, which his native country 
could afford him. 

His firlt publication, entitled « A comparative view of 
the itate and faculties of man with thofe of the animal 
world,’’ made its appearance in 1765. This production 
combines many juft and original reflections, with a liberality 
of fentiment feldom equalled. It went through four edi- 
tions in two years. In the year 1770, a fecond work of 
Dr. Gregory made its appearance ; but without his confent, 
and even contrary to his inclination. This publication was 
made from a fhort-hand manufcript taken at his introductory 
lectures on the practice of phyfic, and was entitled, * Ob- 
fervations on the duties and offices of a phyfician, and on 
the method of profecuting inquiries in philofophy.”? Although 
this publication centained {fo much yaluable matter, that, 
had it appeared in a much worfe drefs, it could have done 
him no difcredit, yet he was diffatisfied with its form; and, 
therefore, he foon after publifhed an edition of it himfelf, 
in which his former fentiments were propounded with all the 
advantages of a correct and elegant ttyle. His Jatt publi- 
cation, “ Elements of the Practice of Phyfic,’? was in- 
tended as a fyllabus to his lectures} but he only lived to 
complete his account of the difeafes ufually termed febrile. 

He was fucceeded in his profefforfhip by the celebrated 
Dr. Cullen. See Duncan's Med. Commentaries, vol. 1. 

D. 210. 
: Grecory Bay, in Geography, a bay in the ftraits of Ma- 
gellan, on the S. coaft of Patagonia. 

Grecory’s J/lands, four {mall iflands in the Mergui Ar- 
chipelago. N. lat. 10° 36’. 

Grecory’s Sound, a paflage between two of the fouth 
ifles of Arran, on the wettern coaft of Ireland, being one 
of the paflages into Galway bay. 

GREGOUE’, a town of Africa, in the country of 
Whidah ; four miles S. of Sabi. 

GREHWEILER, a town of Frarce, in the depart- 
ment of Mont Tonnerre ; feven miles N. of Creutznach. 

GREIFENBERG, atown of Lower Carinthia, on the 
Drave ; 25 miles W. of Villaco. 

GREIFFEN, alake of Switzerland, in the canton of Zu- 
rich, five miles E. of Zurich. It is about fix miles long 
and a mile broad ; on one fide the fhores are flat or gently 
rifing, on the other fide are hills richly wooded. The vil- 
lage of Greiffen is agreeably fituated on a {mall promontory, 
embofomed in a wood. 

GREIFFENBERG, a town of Silefia, in the princi- 
pality of Jauer; 32 miles W. of Jauer. N. lat. 50° 50). 
E. long. 15° 30'.—Alfo, a town of Hinder Pomerania; 28 
miles N. of Stargard. N. lat. 52 53’. I. long. 15° 12! 

GREIFFENBURG, a town of Germany, in the Ucker 
Mark of Brandenburg, on the Sernitz ; 45 miles N.N.E. of 
Berlin. ~N. lat. 53° 8!. E.long. 14° 3". 

GREIFFENHAGEN, a town of Hinder Pomerania ; 
37 miles N. of Cuftrin. . N. Tat. 53° 201. E.«long. 14° 36’. 

GREIFFENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the pro- 
vince of Solms Braunfels ; feven miles N.N.W. of Braun- 
fele. N. lat. 50° 37’. E. long. 8° 23'. 

GREIFSWALD, or Gripswap, a feaport town of 
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“Anterior Pomerania, on the river Rik, which is navigable 
to the Baltic. This town has an univerfity founded in 
1456. Jt was formerly one of the Hanfeatic towns ; 
15 miles S.E. of Stralfund. N. lat. 54° q1!. E. long, 
Ta 22h. 

GREITSWALDE Ot1g,a fmall ifland in the Baltic, off 
the mouth of the Oder, near the S.E. coaft of the ifland 
of Ufedom. N. lat. 54° 13’. E long. 14° 3’. 

GREIN, a town of Auttria, on the N. fide of the Da- 
nube ; 62 miles W. of Vienna. N. lat. 48° 16°. E. long. 14” 
45'.-—Alfo, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Euphrates $ 
36 miles N. of Sura. 

GREIVZ, or Grewirz, a town of Saxony, in the 
Vogtland, fituated ona river which runs inte the Elfter. In 
this town there are fome {tuff manufactures. It contains 
about 450 houfes ; 12 miles S.W. of Zwiakau. N. Jat. 50” 
35! Ke. long. 122/10". 4 

GREKSAKER, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Weftmanland ; 48 miles W. of Stroemfholm, 

GREMSA. See Grarmsay. 

GRENADA, Lewis pg, in Biography, a Spanilh Do- 
minican monk, in the fixteenth century, was born in the year 
1504. He was probably intended for a civil life, and edu- 
cated with that view, but embracing the ecclefiaftical pro- 
feffion, he acquired a high charaéter for fanctity and virtue, 
and was chofen to fill the moft honourable pofts of his order. 
He was held in much etflimation by the kings of Portugal 
and Caltile, and was made confeffor to queen Catherine of 
Portugal, fifter to the emperor Charles V. who was defirous 
of appointing him to the archbifhopric of Braga, an honour 
which he refolutely declined he uniformly refufed all the 
offers of ecclefiaitical preferment, and devoted his days to 
the aufterities of monaitic difcipline, and the compofition of 
pious and devotional treatifes. He died in the year 1588. 
His works are theological, confitting of «* A Catechi{m,’® 
in four volumes’; «* A ‘Treatife on Prayer,” in two volumes ; 
© Sermons,”” in the Latin language, m fix volumes; and 
other pious and pra¢tical pieces. ‘The greater part of them 
has been tranflated from the Spanifh and Latin into French 
by father Girard, and publifhed in two volumes folio, and 
eight volumes 8yo. 

Grevxapa, in Geography, an ifland in the Weft Indies, 
about 20 miles in extent from north to fouth, and abeut 
to miles in medial breadth; the extremities gradually 
contracting northward and fouthward, and particularly 
towards the S.W. corner. - It was difcovered and named 
by Chriftopher Columbus in the year 1498; who found 
it mhabited by a numerous and warlike people, called 
Charaibes. or Caribbees, among whom the Spaniards de 
not feem to have ever attempted to force a fettlement. 
Thefe original inhabitants remained happy and_ peaceful 
until the year 1650, when the avarice and ambition of a 
reftlefs individual devoted them to deftru€tion. This per- 
fon was Du Parquet, the French governor of Martinico, 
who putting himfelf at the head of upwards of 200 hardy ruf- 
fians, wantonly attacked and determined to difpoffefs the un- 
offending natives. ‘This atrocious a€t was perpetrated under 
the mafk of religion, and with a mixture @f fanaticifm and 
knavery which no honeft mind can contemplate without 
indignation and horror. Notwithitanding the injuitice of 
this invafion, the commanders adminiftered the holy facra- 
ment, in the moft folemn manner, to all the foldiers on their 
embarkation ; and again on their landing, Du Parquet, cauf- 
ing a crofs to be erected, compelled them to kneel dows 
before it, and joi in devout prayer to Almighty God for 
fuccefs to their wicked enterprife. Checked, however, in 
the progrefs of this nefarious bufinefs by fome fcruples of 
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confcience, after he had been hofpitably entertained by the 
natives, he pretended to open a treaty with the chief of 
the Charaibes for the purchafe of the country. Accord- 
ingly he gave the natives ‘ fome knives and hatchets, anda 
large quantity of glafs beads, belides two bottles of bran- 
dy for.the chief himfelf,’’ and thus, fays Du Tertre, was the 
ifland fairly ceded to the Freifch nation by the natives them- 
felves in lawful purchafe! And their future refiftance was 
-confidered as contumacy and rebellion. Du Parquet, having 
eftablifhed a colony in Grenada, and built a fort for its 
protection, committed the. government of the ifland to 
a kiniman, named Le Compte, who engaged in a cruel 
and bloody war with the Charaibes, and being reinforced 
with 300 men from Martinico, he proceeded to eltablith 
and maintain his authority by maffacres and murders, the 
relation of which makes even the reader to tremble. B 
a feries of fuch enormities, the whole race of Charaibes 
that poffefled Grenada in 1650 was {peedily exterminated ; 
and the French, haying deitroyed all the natives, proceeded in 
the next place to mafiacre each other. Du Parquet, in the 
condu& and execution of thofe meafures by which he had 
gained poffeffion of Grenada, had fo far impaired his for- 
tune, that in 1656 he was under the neceffity of transferring 
it to Count-de Cerillac for the fum of 30,000 crowns. This 
ulew proprietor appointed a governor, whofe tyrannical and ra- 
pacious difpofition compelled the moft refpectable of the fet- 
tlers to quit the country; and thofe who remained, afluming 
the adminiftration of juftice, brought the governor to a public 
trial, and ordered him for execution.  Cerillac, deriving 
little advantage from his purchafe, conveyed all his nghts 
and interelts in Grenada, &c. tothe French Weft Indian com- 
any ; whofe charter being abolifhed ju 1674, the ifland 
Fon that time became velted in the crown of France. ‘The 
¥land, as we may naturally fuppofe, was very imperfectly 
cultivated during the progrefs of thefe revolutions and cala- 
mities ; and even fo late as the year 1700, if Raynal has been 
rightly informed, it contained no more than 25% whites and 525 
blacks, who were employed in three plantations of fugar, 
and 52 of indigo. By fubfequent intercourfe of a fmug- 
gling nature with the Dutch, the circumitances of the plant- 
éré were fomewhat improved, infomuch that when, in the 
year 1762, the fortune ef war made the Englifh matters of 
this and the other Charaibean iflands, Grenada and the Gre- 
nadines are faid to have yielded annually, in clayed and muf- 
covado fugar, a quantity equal to about 11,000 hogfheads 
of mufcovado of 15 cwt. each, and about 27,000lbs. of in- 
digo. Grenada, having furrendered on capitulation in 
‘February 1762, was finally ceded, together with its depen- 
cencies, to Great Britain by the definitive treaty of 
peace at -Paris on the roth of February 1763. The chief 
ftipulations of this treaty were as follow: 1it. That as they 
would become by their furrender fubjeéts of Great Britain, 
they fhould enjoy their property and privileges, and pay 
taxes, in like manner as thofe of his majelty’s fubjects of the 
other British Leeward iflands. zdly, With refpeé to reli- 
gion, they were put on the fame footing as the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, #.¢. liberty was given them to exercife it 
according to the rites of the Romifh church, as far as the 
Jaws of Great Britain permitted.. 3dly. Such of the inha- 
‘bitants of Grenada as chofe to quit the ifland, fhould have 
liberty fo todo, and 18 months fhould be allowed them to 
difpofe of their effeéts. The ifland and its dependencies be- 
ing thus become a Britifh colony, two proclamations were 
iffued, and general Melville was appointed goverpor. The 
crown, conceiving itfelf entitled by the terms of the -ca- 
pitulation to the duty of 44 per cent. upon all produce ex- 
ported from the newly cededullands, ordered fuch duty to 
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be levied in Grenada, in lieu ofall cuftoms and. duties 
formerly paid tothe French king. This order occafioned a 
great conttitutional queftion, which after much agitation was 
reférred to a folemn adjudication before the judges of the 
court of king’s bench in England. The cafe was elaborate- 
ly argued in Weftminfter hall, and lord chief juftice Mans- 
field, in 1774, pronounced judgment again{t the crown: and 
therefore the duty in queftion was abolifhed, not only in 
Grenada, but alfo in the ceded iflands of Dominica, St. 
Vincent, and Tobago. 

The firft affembly of Grenada met in 1765 ; and in 1768 
the governor received infltruétions from the crown to admit 
two of the Roman Catholic inhabitants into the council, and 
to declare others to be eligible into the aflembly on taking 
the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy. Thefe inftru€tions, 
and the meafures which followed them, were productive of 
great commotions and party divifions in the colony, The 
king, however, refufed to revoke his inftruétions ; upon 
which the moft zealous of the Proteitant members of the 
affembly declined attendance, fo that it was but feldom that 
ahoufe could be formed. In this flate of faction and 
perplexity the ifland continued until its recapture by the 
French under the count D’Eftaing, in 1779. By the 
general pacification which took place in January 1783, 
Grenada and the Grenadines were reftored to Great 
Britain. _ ‘ets 

Grenada contains about 80,000 acres of land ; cf which 
the quantity actually cultivated has never exceeded 50,0c0 
acres. The face of the country is moutainous, but not 
inacceflible in any part, and it abounds with fprings and 
rivulets. To the north and the ea!t the foil is a brick mould ; 
on the weft fide it is a rich black mould on a fub-itratum of 
yellow clay. To the fouth the land is in general poor, and 
of a reddifh hue, which extends over a confiderable part of 
the imterior country. On the whole, however, Grenada 
appears to be in a high degree fertile, and by the variety, as 
well as excellence of its returns, feems adapted to every tro- 
pical production. The exports of the year 1776, from 
Grenada and its dependencies, were 14,012,157 pounds 
of mufcovado, and 9,273,607 pounds of clayed fugar; 
818,700 gallons of- rum; 1,827,166 pounds of coffte ; 
4572719 pounds of cacao ; 91,943 pounds of cotton ; 27,638 


‘pounds of indigo, and fome {maller articles: the whole of 


which, on a moderate computation, could not be worth lefs, 
at the ports of fhipping, than 600,coo/ fterling, excluding 
freight, duties, infurance, and other charges. The fugar 
was the produce of 106 plantations, wrought by 18,293 
negro¢s, which is rather more than one hogfhead of muico- 
vado fugar, of 16 cwt. from the labour of each negro; a 
return, fays Mr B. Edwards, equalled by no other Britith 
ifland in the Weit Indies, St. Chriitopher’s excepted. 
The exports of 1787 were 175,548 cwt. 9 lbs. of fugar ; 
670,390 gallons of rum; 4,300 gallons of melafles ; 8,812 
cwt. 2qrs. 4 lbs. of coffee; 2,716 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 lbs. of 
cacao ; 2,062,427 lbs. of cotton ; 2,810 lbs. of indigo, and 
mifcellaneous articles; fuch as hides, dyeing wood, &c. to 
the amount in value of 64,545/. os. 8d.3 and the total 
value of all, according to the current prices in London, 
614,908/. gs. 3d. 

This ifland is divided into fix parifhes, wiz. St. George, 
St. David, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. Mark, and St. 
John; and its chief dependence, Cariacou, forms a feventh 
parifh. Since the reftoration of Grenada to Great Britain 
in 1783, an ifland law has been obtained for the eftablifh- 
ment of a Protettant clergy. This aét, which paffed in 1784, 


provided ftipends of 330/. currency, and 6o/. for houfe- - 


rent per annum; for five clergymen, viz. one for the town 
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and’ parith of St. George, three for the other five out pa- 
rifles of Grenada, and one for Cariacou. Befides thefe 
itipends, there are valuable glebe lands formerly appropriated 
to-the Roman Catholic clergy, whea that was the eftablithed 
religion of Grenada, which became vefted in his majefty as 
public lands on the reitoration of the ifland to the Britith 
government, and which, it is faid, have been applied by the 
colonial legiflature, with the confent of the crown, to the 
further fupport of the Protefltant church, with fome referve 
for the tolerated Romifh clergy. The capital of Grenada, 
foon after the ceffion of the country to Great Britain by the 
peace of Paris, is called St. George, which fee. The other 
towns in Grenada are, properly fpeaking, inconfiderable vil- 
lages or hamlets, which are generally fituated at the bays or 
fhipping places in the feveral out-parifhes. The parifh town 
of Cariacou is called Hillfborough. Grenada has two ports 
of entry, with feparate eftablifhments, and diftin@ revenue 
officers, independent of each other; one at St. George, and 
one at Grenville bay, a town and harbour on the eaft, or 
windward fide of the ifland. ‘he whole population of 
“Grenada and the Grenadines has decreafed confiderably fince 
thefe iflands firit came into poffeffion of the Enghfh. In 
the year 1771, the number of white inhabitants was fome- 
what more than 1600 ; in 1777, they had decreafed to 1300, 
and ata later period they were fuppofed not to exceed 1000, 
wof which about two-thirds are men able to bear arms, and 
incorporated into five regiments of militia, including a com- 
pany of free blacks or mulattoes attached to each. There 
are likewife about 500 regular troops from Great Britain, 
which are fupported on the Britith eftablifhment. Befides 
the regular troops fent from Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of Grenada, there are in its garrifon three companies 
of king’s negroes, which came from America, where they 
derved in three capacities, as pioneers, artificers, and light 
dragoons. In Grenada they form a company of each, and 
are commanded by a lieutenant of the regulars, having the 
rank of captain. he negro flaves have alfo decreafed. 
In 1779 they were flated at 35,000, of which 5000 were in 
‘Cariacou and the {maller iflands. In 1785 they amounted 
to no more than 23,926 in the whole. The free people of 
colour amounted in 1787 to 1,115. To prevent the too 
great increafe of perfons of this clafs, every manumiflion is, 
by an act of the ifland, charged with a fine of roo/, cur- 
rency, payable into the public treafury. The evidence 
of thefe people, whether born free or manumitted, is re- 
ceived in the courts of this ifland, on producing proof of 
their freedom ; and they are tried on criminal charges in the 
fame manner as whites. They are alfo allowed to poflefs 
and enjoy lands to any amount, provided they are native- 
born fubjects or capitulants, and not aliens. ‘I'he governor 
is, by virtue of his office, chancellor, ordinary, and vice- 
admiral ; and prefides folely in the courts of chancery and 
ordinary, us in Jamaica. His falary is 3,200/. currency 
per annum, which is raifed by a poll-tax on all flaves; but 
im all cafes of abfence beyond twelve months, the felary 
‘eeafes and determines. N. B. The currency of Grenada, 
wor rate of exchange, iscommonly 65/. fer cent. worfe than 
dterling. The council of Grenada confitls of 12 members, 
-and the affembly of 26. A free-hold, or life-citate of 50 
acres, is a qualification to fit as reprefentative for the parifhes, 
and a free-hold, or life-eltate, in 5o/, houfe-rent in St. 
George, qualifies a reprefentative for the town. An eltate 
of ten acres ia fee, or for life, or a rent of 1o/. in any of 
the out-towns, gives a vote for the reprefentatives of each 
-parifh refpeGtively ; and a rent of 20/. per annum, iffuing 
‘out of any freehold or life-eitate in the town of St. George, 
“gives a vote for a reprefentative of the town. The law- 
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courts in-Grenada, befides thofe of chancery and ordinary 
are the court of grand-feflions of the peace held twice a 
year, viz. in March and September ; the court of common- 
pleas, confifting of one chief and four affiltant juitices, 
whofe commiliions are during pleafure, the chief juttice 
being ufually appointed in England, with a falary of Goo. 
per-annum, and the others being commonly appointed by the 
governor without any falary ; the court of exchequer, lately 
grown into difufe ; the court of admiralty for the trial of 
all prize-caufes of capture from enemies in war, and of 
revenue-feizures in peace or war, having one judge of ad- 
miralty and one furrogate ; and a court of error, compofed 
of the governor and council, for trying all appeals of error 
from the court of common-pleas. The common and ftatute- 
laws of England are confidered as extending to Grenada in 
all applicable cafes, not provided for by the laws of the 
ifland. N. lat. 12” 10'. W. long. 61° 30'.. Edwards's Hitt. 
of the Welt Indies, vol. i. 

GRENADA, or Granada. See Granapa. 

Grenapa. See GRANapo. 

GRENADE, atown of France, in the department of the 
Landes, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Mont-de-Marfan ; feven miles E. of St. Séver.. The place 
contains 1330, and the eanton 7563 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 195 kiliometres, in eleven communes.—Alfo, a town 
of France, in the department of the Upper Garonne, and 
chief place of a canton, in the diltri@ of ‘Touloufe; 12 miles 
N.N. W. of Touloufe. The place contains 3500, and the 
canton 9142 inhabitants, on a territory of 232+ kiliometres, 
in 13 communes. 

GRENADIER. See Grananirr. 

Grenanier, in Ornithology. See Loxta Orix. 

GRENADIN. See Frixei.ta Granatina. 

GRENADINES, or Grenapixvas,in Geography,a cluf- 
ter of iflands in the Wett Indies,amounting in number to more 
than 20, fituated between Grenada and St. Viucent, and pro- 
ducing cotton, coffee, indigo, and fugar.. Cariacou is the prin- 
cipal. Thefe ifiands formerly appertained to the government 
of Grenada ; but by an arrangement of the Britifh admini- 
{tration, a line of divifion pafles in an ealt and wett direction, 
between Cariacou and Union ifland. ‘The former of thefe, 
and fome {maller iflands fouth of it, are ail that are now 
comprized in the Grenada government: Union ifland, with 
ail the little iflands adjoining, to the north, being annexed 
to the government of St. Vincent. See Caniacou and 
Ronpe. : 

GRENAILLE, a name given by the French writers 
to a preparation of copper, which the Chinele ufe.as a red 
colour in fome of their finelt china, particularly for that 
colour which is called oi/-red, or red in oil. he china- 
ware coloured with this is very dear. The manner in which 
they precure the preparation is thus: they have in China 
no fuch thing as filver-coined money, but they ule in com- 
merce bars or mafles of filver; thefe they pay and receive 
in large bargains; and among a nation fo full of fraud as: 
the Chinefe, 1t is no wonder that thefe are often adulterated 
with too great an alloy of copper. They pafs, however, 
in this: ftate in the common payments. There are fome 
occafions, however, fuch as the paying of the taxes and con- 
tributions, on which they mutt have their filver pure and 
fine ; on this occafion they have recourfe to certain people, 
whoie fole bufinels it is\ to refine the filver, and feparate 
it from the copper/and the lead it contains. This they do 
in furnaces made for the purpofe, and with very convenient 
vellels. While the copper is in fufion, they take a fmall. 
bruih, and dip the end of it into water; then itriking the 
handle of the brush, they {prinkle the water by degrees 
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wapon the melted copper; a fort of pellicle forms itfelf by 
this means on the furface of the matter, which they take 
-off while hot with pincers of iron, and immediately throw- 
ing it into a large veflel of cold water, it forms that red 
powder, which is called the grenaille; they repeat the 
operation every time they in this manner feparate the cop- 
per; and this furnifhes them with as much of the grenaille 
as they have occafion for in their china works. Obferva- 
tions fur les Cotitumes de l’Afie, p. 309. 
GRENAHEN, in Geography, atown of Switzerland, 
in the Valais ; 25 miles E. of Sion. 
GRENAT, in Ornithology. See Trocnirus Aura- 
tus. 
GRENIER, in Geography, mountains of Hindooftan, in 
the country of Guzerat, near Junagur. 
GRENNA, atown of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
Jand; 10 miles N.N.E..of Jonkioping. 
‘GRENOBLE, an ancient, large, and well-built city of 
France, and.capital of the department of Ifere, fituated in 
a marfhy but fruitful plain, ‘at the foot of a hill, near the 
-conflux of the river Tfere. Before the revolution it was the 
capital of Dauphiny, the fee of a bifhop, and the feat of a 
parliament. It was the fcene of many cruelties in the reli- 
gious wars, A.D. 1562. It is divided by the river [fere 
into two unequal parts, the largelt of which is regularly 
built. Its manufaétures are cloth, hats, gloves, &c. The 
number of its inhabitants is 23,500 in 3 cantons, ona terri- 
tory of 265 kiliometres, in 26 communes. ‘To the. north 
are the ruins of a citadel, on an eminence, which commands 
an agreeable profpe¢t of the town, the banks of the Ifere, 
and feveral fertile vallies. Ina rugged valley, watered by 
the rapid Drac, about 5 leagues S. of Grenoble, are the 
mineral {prings of La Motte, highly efteemed as a remedy 
for fluxes and all diforders of the ftomach, but little ufed on 
account of the difficult accefs tothem. Four leagues N. of 
Grenoble is Le Grand Chartreufe, a famous Carthufian mo- 
naftery, founded A.D. 1086, confifting of an excellent li- 
brary, and many apartments, om an eminence environed by 
rugged precipices of difficult accefs. N. lat. 45° 11' 59". 
E. long. 5° 43! 10". 
GRENOUILLES, Les, a clufter of rocks in the Weft 
Indian ocean, about 36 miles S.E. from point Morand, 
in the ifland of Jamaica. N. lat. 17° 32’. E. long. 76 
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GRENVILLE, a town of Nova Scotia. See Gran- 
VILLE. 

(GxeNvVILLE, a county in Upper Canada, bounded on the 
E. by the county of Dundas, on the S. by the river St. 
Lawrence, and on the W. by the townfhip of Elizabeth 
town, running N. 24° W. till it interfects the Ottawa or 
Grawl river, and thence defcending that river until it meets 
the north and wefternmoft boundary of the county of Dun- 
das. This county comprehends all the lands near to it in the 
river St. Lawrence. 

Grenxvittr’s Canal, a channel of the N. Pacific ocean, 
which feparates Pitt’s Archipelago from the coaft of New 
Cornwall. 

GRENZHAUSEN, a town of Germary, in the county 
of Wied; 5 miles N.E. of Coblentz. 

GREPPEN, atown of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Lucerne ; 5 miles E. of Lucerne. 

GRES, Cape av, a promontory on the E. fide of the 
Miffifippi, in the N. W. territory, 3 leagues above the Illi- 
nois river, and the tract of country fo called extends 5 
feagues up that river. 

GRESHAM, Sir Tuomas, in Biography, an eminent 
London merchant, fon of fir Richard Grefham, who was 
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raifed to the high office of lord mayor of the city of Lon- 
don, was born in 1519. He received an academical educa= 
tion at Cambridge, but being defigned to follow the coms 
mercial bufinefs of the family, he was bound apprentice to 
his uncle fir John Grefham, and thus became a member of 
the Mercers’ company. His father was agent of the king’s 
money concerns at Antwerp, and Thomas expeéted to ‘be 
his fucceffor in this bufinefs, but the preference was given to 
another perfon, by whofe mifinanagement they were brought 
intoa deplorable condition. Recourfe was now had tothe 
fubject of this article, who was fent over in 1532 by the re- 
gency in the minority of Edward VJ., in order to retrieve 
them. In this affair he exerted fo much talent, that in two 
years he was able to pay off the whole of a loan bearing 
enormous intereft, and raifed the king’s creditto the molt re- 
fpectable rank. At the acceffion of Elizabeth, he was for 
a time deprived of his office, but it was reitored to him again, 
and he continued in it as long as he lived. He alfo received 
at the hands of his fovereign the honour of knighthood. 
Hetranfacted many important pecuniary negociations of that. 
long and glorious reign, and was a mott {pirited promoter 
of the infant manufactures of the kingdom, thofe of {mall 
wares in particular being eftablifhed ‘chiefly through his 
means, His own property, derived by inheritance, with 
that acquired by his indultry and talents, made him the 
richeft {ubject in the metropolis, and he made ufe of his 
wealth to noble and extenfively beweficial purpofes. In 1564 
he had the misfortune to lofe his only fon, and he fell upon ! 
the means of diverting his grief on this melancholy occafion — 
by public undertakings. The firft defign of building an ex- 
change for merchants, in imitation of that of Antwerp, was 
entertained by his father. Sir Thomas carried the plan inte 
effect, and completed the noble building in three years, 
(See Royat Exchange.) When the troubles in the Low 
Countries interrupted the accuftomed loans to the crown from 
Antwerp, fir Thomas advifed the minifter to apply to the 
merchants of his own country, and this may be confidered as 
the commencement of the immenfe advances fince made to 
the crown from the fame body. Sir Thomas Grefham next 
determined to beitow a part of his wealth in founding a col- 
lege for the {ciences in his native city. The principal peo- 
ple in the univerfity of Cambridge endeavoured to diffuade 
him from thus eftablifhing a rival infitution ; but his deter- 
mination was fixed. He devifed by will his houfe in Bifhopf- 
gate-ltreet for the purpofe of being converted into habita~_ 
tions and lecture-rooms for feven profeffors, or lecturers on 
the feven liberal fciences, who were each of them to receive 
a falary out of the revenues of the Royal Exchange. Thefe 


-le€tures are itill given in apartments in the Royal Exchange, 


whenever there are a fufficient number of auditors affembled 
to call for the exertions of the lecturer. The fubjeéts of the 
lectures are divinity, law, phyfic, aflronomy, geometry, mufic, 
and rhetoric. Sir Thomas endowed many public charities. 
He died fuddenly in his own houfe in the year 1579, and 
was buried in a fumptuous manner in the church of St. 
Helens, Bifhopfgate-itreet. He had expended large fums of 
money in erecting corn, oil, and paper-mills upon the itream 
of the Brent, near his favourite villa at Ofterly-park. Biog. 
Brit. 

Gresuam College. See CoLLeGE. ¢ 

GRESHOLM, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Denmark, 
in the Categat ; 4 miles N.E. of Leffoe. 
Si ees a town of Turkifh Armenia ; 28 miles S.E. of 

izeh. 

GRESLEY’s Canat, is an inland navigation in Stafford- — 
fhire, near Newcattle-under-line, made in purfuance of an 
act of 15 Geo, III. ‘To the account given in our article 


Canal 


GRE 


Cawar we have here only to add, that in 1805 the Nant- 
wich and Newcattle rail-way was propofed, to connect with 
this canal, at Dale’s pool. 

GRESLING, in Ichthyology, aname given by the Ger- 
mans to the gobius fluviatilis, or common gudgeon, which is 
very frequent in their {maller rivers. 

GRESNICH, in Biography, a modern German compo- 
fer of the Italian fchool, who has compofed feveral fuccefs- 
ful operas in Italy, and whofe capital éravura airs were fre- 
quently fung in England by madame Mara, for whofe abili- 
ties of execution’ we believe they were originally com- 
pofed. 

GRESSEN, in Geography, a town of Samogitia ; 20 
miles N.N.I. of Miedniki. 

GRESSET, Jous Bavtist Lewis, in Biography, born 
at Amiens in the year 1709, was educated among the Je- 
fuits, and from this retreat he fent forth fome poems, which 
pofleffed all the eafe and delicate pleafantry that could have 
been looked for from the pen of a man of the ores Thefe 
were entitled ‘* Ver Vert,’’ a very pleating tale ; his epiftles 
of «¢ La Chartreufe ;”’ “ Les Ombres,’’ and many others. 
His reputation as a poet was the caufe of his quitting the 
fociety, and fixing his refidence in the metropolis. ne now 
tried his powers in dramatic compofition ; in tragedy he had 
very little fuccefs, but his comedies were berter received ; 
and that entitled «¢ Mechant,”’ reprefented in 1747, raifed fay 
to the firlt rank of writers in thisclafs. It was regardedas a 
matterpiece in that fpecies of comedy which paints manners 
with truth and force, without being highly comic. Greffet 
was admitted a member of the French academy in the year 
#748. He grew weary of a literary life, feemed to doubt 
ef the propricty of theatrical exhibitions, and foun after re- 


GRE 


nounced the ftage, by a letter; in which he difplayed’ the: 
dangers attending public fpectacles. He returned to 
Amiens, where he obtained a poft under government, mar- 
ried alady with a good fortune, and paffed the remainder of 
his life in amanner which acquired him the efteem and re- 
{pect of his fellow citizens. In 1775 he revifited the metro- 
polis, and had the honour, as director of the French acade- 
my, to compliment Lewis XVI. and his queen on their ac- 
ceflion to the throne. His difcourfe on this occafion, which 
was printed, was a fevere fatire on the vices and follies of the 
metropolis. He died in June 1777, having received, fome 

time previoufly to this, letters of nobility, and having been 
likewife appointed hiftoriographer of the order of St. Ia 
zore. Greflet is placed between Chaulieu and Voltaire for 
the graces of light poetry: he is perhaps- the firft at the 
theatre for elegance of verhfication in comedy,. and his mo- 
rals were as pure as his ftyle. Gen. Biog. 

GRESSIN, in Geography, a town of Hinder Pomerania; 
14 miles S.E. of Belgard. 

GRESTEN, a town of Auttria; g miles N.E. of Bava-- 
ria Waidhoven, 

GRETA, a river of England, which rifes in the N.W- 
part of Yorkthire, and runs into the Tees, about 4 miles be- 
low Bernard’s Caftle,in Durham. 

GRETNA Gretey, a mean village of Scotland, in the 
fhire of Dumfries, 8 miles from Carlifle, and 82 from Edin- 
burgh, at the S I. extremity of the county, near the W. 
banks of the Sark, and bottom of Solway firth ;. famous for 
the clandetline marriage of parties from “England, celebrat- 
ed by perfons who have no right to marry, or to exercile: 
any part of the clerical function; becaufe it is out of the 
jurifdiction wf the marriage act, 
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Strahan and Prefton, 
New-Sueet-Square, London. 
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